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Ordered, — [  Thursdc^  llth  Jmrti  I878ji — That  tke  FfisSfiWArsB  FiBH  Protbotion 
Bill  be  oommitted  to  «  Seleet  Committee. 


Committee  nominated  [^fFednesday,  ISth  May  1878]  of— 

Sir  Robert  Buxton. 
Mr.  Dillwyn. 
Mr.  Rodwell. 
Mr.  DoddB. 
Mr.  James  Duff. 
Mr.  Stafford  Howard. 
Lord  Muncaster. 
Mr.  Bristowe. 


Mr.  W.  S.  Stanhope. 
Mr.  Arthur  Bass. 
Sir  Matthew  Ridley. 
Sir  Andrew  Lufik. 
Mr.  Isaac 

Mr.  IVilIiam  Lowther. 
Mr.  Mundella. 


That  the  Committee  have  power  to  send  for  Persons,  Papers,  and  Records. 
That  Five  be  the  Quorum  of  the  Committee. 
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EEPOET    OIT    TffH    BILL. 


THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  to  whom  the  pRBSff^rATSK  Fish  Frotbo 
TiON  Bill  was  referred,  have  considered  the  said  Bill,  and  taken  Evidence 
ISiereon,  which  they  have  agreed  to  Report  to  the  House;  andharre  gone 
tEirough  the  Bill,,  and  made  Amendments  thereunto. 


REPORT. 


THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  to  whom  the  Freshwater  Fish  Protection 
Bill  was  referred; Have  agreed  to  the  following  REPORT  : — 

1 .  Your  Committee  are  satisfied,  from  the  evidence  brought  before  them, 
that  there  is  a  general  feeling  in  favour  of  the  further  preservation  of  trout  and 
char,  and  of  the  preservation,  so  far  as  practicable,  of  the  non-migratory  fish, 
during  the  spawning  season. 

2.  There  has  been  a  considerable  diminution  both  in  the  quantity  and  size 
offish  of  the  latter  kind  during  the-  hwt  few  jrears.  And  your  Committee  are 
of  opinion  that  legislation's  desirable  to  remedy  this  growing  evil.  This  opinion 
is  based  upon  considerations  affecting  both  the  supply  of  food  and  the  reasonable 
advancement  of  a  healthy  and  very  popular  sport. 

3.  As  regards  trout  and  char,  your  Committee  think  that  Clause  5  of  the 
Bill  referred  to  them  should  be  amended  so  as  to  secure  (i.)  that  a  close  time 
shaU  be  extended  to  trout  and  char  in  all  waters  in  England  and  Wales  ;  (ii.) 
that  the  protisions  of  the  Salmon  Fishery  Acts  should  be  extended  so  as  to 
provide  for  the  formation  of  Boards  of  Conservators  in  districts  where  trout  and 
char  are  found. 

4.  As  regards  other  fish,  called  in  the  Bill  *^  freshwater  fish,"  your  Committee 
think  the  close  season  should  be  a  fixed  one,  viz.,  from  15th  March  in 
each  year  to  15th  June. 

5.  During  this  season  it  should  be  illegal,  in  accordance  with  sub-section  3 
of  the  Bill  refeiTed  to  us,  to  "  fish  for,  catch,  &c.,**  and  sub-section  4,  to  "  buy, 
sell,  or  expose  for  sale,  &c." 

They  thank,  however,  that  a  proviso  should  be  added,  something  to  this  effect : 
^^  Nothing  in  this  sub-section  shall  apply  to  any  person  angling  in  any  private 
water  with  the  leave  of  the  owner  of  such  water,  or  in  any  public  water  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  a  Board  of  Conservators,  with  the  leave  of  such  board.  Nor 
shaU  anything  in  this  sub-section  apply  to  the  owner  or  owners  of  private  waters 
where  trout  and  char  are  specially  preserved,  destroying  within  such  waters  any 
kind  of  freshwater  fish.  Nor  shall  it  affect  the  rights  of  the  owner  or  owners 
in  or  over  any  inclosed  water  entirely  within  his  or  their  possession.'* 

6.  There  should  also  be  a  provision  allowing  the  supply  of  fish  for  scientific 
purposes,  or  for  bait. 
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7.  In  the  same  spirit,  and  desiring  to  avoid  legislation  which  might  be 
vexatious,  your  Committee  would  not  recommend  any  detailed  regulations  as 
to  the  size  of  the  mesh  of  nets,  the  prohibition  of  night  netting,  or  the  like  ; 
but  believe  that  a  simple  Act  such  as  they  propose  would,  though  tentative,  be 
to  a  very  considerable  extent  efficacious  and  operative. 

8.  The  provisions  for  the  prohilntion  of  the  sale  of  fish,  and  against  the  use 
of  dynamite,  should  apply  generally.  But  the  counties  of  Norfolk  and  Suflfolk, 
with  regard  to  which  a  special  Act  was  obtained  last  Session,  should  be  exempted 
from  the  other  provisions  of  the  Act. 

9.  It  is  important  to  enable  conservators  appointed  under  this  Act^  or  the 
Salmon  Acts,  to  exempt  their  district  or  any  part  of  it  from  this  close  season,  so 
far  as  regards  the  taking  and  killing  of  coarse  fish. 

10.  In  cases  of  conviction  under  Sub-section  4  and  5  of  the  Bill,  power 
ought  to  be  given  to  the  justices  to  declare  the  fish  and  instruments  used  in 
their  capture  forfeited,  and  dealt  with  as  the  justices  may  order. 

11.  In  order  to  carry  out  efficiently  the  provisions  of  the  Bill,  your  Com- 
mittee think  it  would  be  desirable  to  give  some  such  power  of  search,  upon 
the  order  of  a  justice,  on  sworn  information,  as  is  given  in  Clause  34  of  the 
Salmon  Fishery  Act,  1861. 


2  July  1878. 
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PROCEEDINGS    OF   THE    COMMITTEE. 


Thursday  J  23rd  May  1878. 


HBHBEBS  PBESENT: 


Mr.  Isaac. 

Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley. 

Mr.  Rodwell. 

Sir  Andrew  Lusk. 

Mr.  Arthur  Bass. 


Sir  Robert  Buxton. 
Mr.  Stafford  Howard. 
Lord  Muncaster. 
Mr.  W.  S.  Stanhope. 


Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley  was  called  to  the  Chair. 
The  Committee  deliberated. 

[Adjourned  till  Tuesday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Tuesday,  28th  May  1878. 


MEMBERS  present: 


Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley  in  the  Chair, 


Mr.  Mundella. 

Mr.Brifltowe. 

Mr.  Dillwyn. 

Sir  Robert  Buxton. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Stanhope. 

Lord  Muncaster. 

Mr.  William  Lowther. 


Mr.  Stafford  Howard. 
Mr.  Rodwell. 
Sir  Andrew  Lusk. 
Mr.  Arthur  Bass. 
Mr.  James  Duff. 
Mr.  Isaac. 


Mr.  Walpole  and  Mr.  Buckland  were  severally  examined. 


[Adjourned  till  Friday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Friday,  3Ut  May  1878. 

MEMBERS  PRESENT: 

Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Rodwell. 
Mr.  Mundella. 
Mr.  Isaac. 
Sir  Robert  Buxton, 
Mr.  Bristowe. 


Mr.  Dillwyn. 
Mr.  James.  Duff. 
Mr.  Stafford  Howard. 
Sir  Andrew  Lusk. 


Reverend  Mr.  Crawford,  Mr.  Sachs,  Mr.  Brougham,  and  Mr.  Fell,  were  severally 
examined. 

[Adjourned  till  Tuesday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 
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Tuesday^  4  th  June  1878. 


XKICBSBS  FBESnFT: 

Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Mundella. 
Mr.  Isaac. 
Mr.  Dodds. 
Mr.  Bristowe. 
Mr.  Arthur  Bass. 
Sir  Andrew  Liiak^ 


Mr.  Dillwyn. 

Mr.  William  Lowthcr. 

Mr.  Stafford  Howard. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Stanhope. 

Mr.  Brodwell. 

Sir  Robert  Buxton. 


Mr.  Savidge,  Mr.  JS.  Fidd^  Mr.  T.  Guest,  Mr.  C.  J.  Greene^  Mr.  //.  Jackson,   Mr. 
Philip  Geen^  and.  Mc  B.  GAumey,  were  severally  examined. 

[Adjourned  till  Friday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Friday,  7th  June  1878. 

MSMBEBS  PHESENT  : 

Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Mundella. 

Mr.  Stafford  Howard. 

Mr.  Bristowe. 

Mr.  William  Lowther. 

Mr.  Dillwyn. 

Lord  Muncaster. 

Mr.  Arthur  Bass. 


Sir  Robert  Buxton. 

Mr.  Dodds. 

Mr.  James  Duff. 

Mr.  Isaac. 

Sir  Andrew  Lusk.  ^ 

Mr.  Rodwell. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Stanhope. 
•  i* 

Mr.  F.  Faney  Major  Mj/les  Sumfy^  Mr.  Bartktt,  Mr.  Robertmm,  Mr.  Carrington^  Mr.  ^ij 

ForsteTy  Mc  MatheU^dsA  Mr..i^.  Buckland,  were  severally  examined*. 


[Adjourned  till  Friday,  21st  June,  at  Twefve  o'clock. 


Friday y  "list  June  1878.  ^               ^ 

'  5] 

MEMBCBS   PBESEirr:  ^ 

Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley  in  the  Chair.  : 


Sir  Andrew  Luflk» 

Mr.  Mundella. 

Mr.  EodwelL 

Mr.  Isaac. 

Mr.  Dillwyn. 

Mr.  Bristowe. 

Mr.  William  Lowther. 


Mr.  Stafford  Howard. 

Mr.  Arthur  Bass.  \ 

Mr.  W.  S.  Stanhope.  £ 

Sir  Robert  Buxton.  is 

Mr.  Dodds. 

Lord  Muncaster. 


DRAFT  REPORT  proposed  by  the  Chairmtui^  read  the  first  time,  as  follows : — 

**  1.  Your  Committee  are  satisfied  from  the  evidence  brought  before  them,  that 
there  is  a  general  feeUng  in^  fanrour  of  the  further  preservation  of  tix»«t  and  char,  and  of 
the  preservation,  sa>  far  as:  practicable,  of  the  non-migratory  fiah^  during  tiie  spawning 
season. 

^^  2.  There  has  been  a  considerable  diminution  both  in  the  quantitjr  and  size  of  fish  of 
the  latter  kind  during  the  last  few  years  in  many  rivers.  And  your  Committee  are  of 
opinion  that  le|^ation  is  desirable  to  remedy  this  ^^ owing  eviL  This  opinion  is  based 
upon  considerations  affecting  both  the  supply  of  food  and  the  reasonable  advani^amenl  of 
alifial^  and  wry  popular  aponx, 

^^  3.  As  regards  trout  and  char,  your  Committee  think  that  Clause  5  of  the  Bill  referred 
to  them  should  be  amended  ao-a»  to  seeure  (i.)  dMii  a  ^oee  time  shall  be  extended  to 
trout  and  cbar  in  all  waters  in  England  and  Wcdes;  (ii.)  that  the  provisions  of  the 
Salmon  Fishery  Acts  should  be  extended  ao  as  to  provide  for  the  formation  of  Bauds  of 

Conservators 
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CSonaermtors  in  ^BtrielB  wbere  trout  «Bd  ohar  are  fonnd,  fer  tlie  prcm8io&  of  water 
bfldliffs^  by  the  issue  of  licenses  for  trout  «ad  dtar  filing,  and  for  the  varjmg  of  the  close 
season  fer  ohor. 

*'  4.  As  regards  other  fish^  called  in  the  Bill  ^  freshwater  fish/  jour  Committee 
diink  ihe  cslose  sfiaflim  should  he  a  fixed  oncb  viz^  &oin  15th  March  in  each  year  to  15th 
June. 

''  5.  During  this  season  it  should  be  illegal,  in  accordance  with  sub-section  3  of 
the  Bill  referred  to  us,  to  *  fish  for,  catch,  &c.,'  and  sub-section  4,  to  *  buy,  sell,  or 
es^se  for  sale,  &c.' 

'^We  think,  howeyer,  that  a  proviso  should  be  added^  something  to  this  effect: 
*  Nothing  in  this  sub-section  shall  apply  to  any  person  angling  in  any  private  water  with 
the  leave  of  the  owner  of  such  water,  or  in  any  public  water  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
Board  of  Conservators,  with  the  leave  of  such  board.'  Nor  shall  anything  in  this 
sub-section  apply  to  the  owner  or  owners  of  private  waters  destroying  within  such  waters 
where  trout,  char,  or  grayling  are  found,  any  kind  of  freshwater  nsh.  Nor  shall  it  affect 
iJie  rights  of  the  owner  or  owners  in  or  over  any  inclosed  water  entirely  within  Ms  or 
their  possession. 

^'  6.  T^ere  should  also  be  a  provision  allowing  the  supply  of  fish  for  scientific  purposes, 
such  as  to  the  Zoological  Gardens,  or  the  like  establishments. 

^^  7.  In  the  same  spirit,  and  desiring  to  avoid  legislation  which  might  be  vexatious, 
your  Committee  would  not  recommend  any  detailed  regulations  as  to  the  size  of  the 
mesh  of  nets,  the  prohibition  of  night  netting,  or  the  Tike ;  but  believe  that  a  simple 
Act  such  as  they  propose  would,  thoi^  t^entibtive,  be  to  a  very  considerable  extent 
efficacious  and  operative. 

**8.  In  accordance  with  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Walpole,  your  Committee  think 
that  a  clause  embodying  the  principle  of  Clause  3^2  of  the  Maticious  Injuries  Act 
(24  &  25  Vict,  c  97),  but  with  a  pecuniary  penalty  only*  should  be  inserted  in  the  Bill. 

^9.  This   clause,   and  those  for    the    prohibition  of  sale,   and  against  the  use   of 
dynamite,  should  apply  generally.     But  the  counties  of  Norfolk  and  ouffblk,  who  have 
recently  obtatned  an  Act  of  tfaek  own,  diould  be  fficempted  from  the  other  dauaes  of 
the  Act. 

'^  10.  It  is  important  to  enable  conservators  appointed  under  this  Act,  or  the  Salmon 
Acts,  to  exempt  their  district  or  any  part  of  it  from  this  close  season,  so  far  as  regards  the 
taking  and  killing  of  coarse  fish.  ** 


DRAFT  REPORT  proposed  by  Mr.  Ttodwell,  read  the  first  time,  as  follows  :— 

^^  1.  four  Committee  having  examined  a  variety  of  witnesses,  who  have  given  most 
valuable  and  interesting  evidence  of  a  scientific  as  well  as  of  a  practical  character,  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  some  legislative  interference  is 
required  to  preserve  the  coarser  descriptions  of  freshwater  fish,  which  afford  sport  and 
recreation  to  all  classes  of  the  commnmty,  and  have  no  inconsiderable  value  as  an  article 
of  food. 


"  2.  In  carrying  out  this  object,  your  Committee  have  endeavoured  to  guard  themselves 
against  the  danger  of  imposing  restrictions  which  may  interfere  with  private  rights,  or  of 
introducing  a  svstem  of  laws  which  it  might  be  difficult  to  enforce  without  greater  cost 
and  vigilance  than  the  nature  of  the  case  demands. 

*^  3.  The  apparent  conffict  of  opinions  expressed  by  the  several  witnesses  is  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  they  regard  the  coarser  fish  from  opposite  points  of  view.  The  fisher- 
man m  the  Lake  District  treats  as  vermin  the  pike  and  perch  which  the  angler  in  the 
sluggish  Ouse  is  anxious  to  preserve  as  the  main  objects  of  his  sport,  and  it  appears 
impossible  to  pass  one  hard-and-fast  law  which  should  prevail  througnout  England.  The 
differences  of  water  and  climate  also  render  it  inexpedient  to  fix  the  same  exact  period  as 
close  time  in  all  localities. 

^^  4.  It  has  been  proved  beyond  all  doubt,  that  great  mischief  and  wanton  destruction 

are  caused  by  indiscriminate  netting  during  the  spawning  season,  when  these  fish  may  be 

.  considered  unfit  for  food.     The  damage  done  by  those  who  an^le  at  such  periods  is  hardly 

appreciable,  and  the  occasional  presence  of  anglers  upon  the  nver  banks  would  materially 

tend  to  prevent  poaching. 

"  5.  Your  Committee,  while  they  generally  approve  of  the  principle  of  the  Bill,  in  order 
to  render  it  more  elastic,  have  to  some  extent  adopted  the  provisions  contained  in  the 
Fisheries  Act  for  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  which  counties  ought  to  be  exempted  firom  any 
further  legislation  in  regard  to  freshwater  fish,  and  we  recommend, — 

"  1st.  A  close  time  of  three  months  during  the  spring  for  netting  (except  for  bait) 
in  all  public  streams  and  water,  the  precise  period  to  be  fixed  by  some  locd  authority 
or  board 
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*^  2nd.  That  in  all  public  waters  except  those  to  which  Salmon  Acts  now  apply^  no 
pike  be  killed  within  the  specified  close  time. 

^^  3rd.  That  the  sale  of  all  freshwater  fish  except  for  the  purposes  of  food  for 
animals  kept  in  confinement  be  illegal  during  the  months  oi  March^  Aprils  and 
May. 

'*  4th.  That  this  Bill  should  not  apply  to  the  counties  of  Norfolk  and  Sufiblk." 


Motion  madb^  and  Question,  That  the  Draft  Report  proposed  by  the  Chairman  be 
now  read  a  second  time,  paragraph  by  paragraph — put,  and  agreed  to. 

Paragraphs  1—3,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Paragraph  4. — Amendment  proposed,  at  the  end  of  the  paragraph,  to  add  the  words 
•  ^^and  that  power  should  be  given  to  appoint  Boards  of  Conservators,  where  practicable,  for 
the  preservation  of  such  fish  " — (Mr.  Stanhope). — Queetion,  That  those  words  be  there 
addea, — put,  and  negatived. — Paragraph  agreed  to. 

Paragraph  5,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Paragraphs  6 — 7,  agreed  to. 

Paragraph  8,  disagreed  to. 

Paragraphs  9 — 10,  agreed  to. 

New  Paragraph  (10). — **In  cases  of  conviction  under  sub-sections  4  and  5  of  the  Bill, 
power  ought  to  be  given  to  the  justices  to  declare  the  fish  and  instruments  used  in  their 
capture  forfeited,  and  dealt  with  as  they  may  order  " — (The  Chairman), — added. 

New  Parf^raph  (11). — *^  In  order  to  carrv  out  efficiently  the  provisions  of  the  BID,  we 
think  it  would  be  desirable  to  give  some  such  power  of  search  upon  the  order  of  a  justice 
on  sworn  information  as  is  given  in  Clause  34  of  the  Salmon  Fishery  Act  1861  *' — (Mr. 
Stafford  Howard), — added. 

Question,  That  this  Beport,  as  amended,  be  the  Report  of  the  Committee  to  the 
House, — put,  and  agreed  to. 

[Adjourned  till  Tuesday,  2^d  July,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Tuesday,  2nd  July  1878. 


HEMBBBS  PRESENT: 

Sir  Matthew  White  Bidlet  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  James  Dufi*. 
Mr.  Isaac. 
Lord  Muncasten 
Mr.  Bristowe, 
Mr.  Dillwyn. 


Sir  Robert  Buxton. 
Mr.  Stafford  Howard. 
Mr.  Mundella. 
Mr.  Arthur  Bass. 
Mr.  W.  S.  Stanhope. 


The  Committee  proceeded  with  the  consideration  of  the  Freshwater  Fish  Protection 
Bill. 

Clauses  1 — 7,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Several  new  Clauses  added. 

Bill,  as  amended,  to  be  reported. 

Ordered^  To  Keport,  together  with  Minutes  of  Evidence. 
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EXPENSES    OF    WITNESSES. 


NAME 

of 
WITNESS. 

PROFESSION 
or 
CONDITION. 

From 

whence 

Summoned. 

Number 

of  • 

Days  absent 

from 
Home  under 

Orders 
of  Committee. 

Allowance 

during 

Absence 

from  Home. 

Expenses 

of 
Journey  to 

London 
and  back. 

TOTAL 
Expenses 

allowed 
to  Witness. 

£.  t.    d. 

£.  8,   d. 

£.   t.    rf. 

J.  R.  Crawford     - 

Qergyman  -        -        • 

Ely       - 

One  - 

1    -    - 

1    -    - 

2    -    .. 

T.  Guert       .       -       - 

Working  Catler  - 

Sl^effield 

Two  . 

1 

1  10    - 

2  10    - 

ItSavidge    -       -       - 

Licensed  'nctoaUer     • 

Nottingham  - 

Two  - 

1  10    - 

1  12    - 

8    2- 

H.Jackson  .        -       • 

Fishing  Tackle  Maker- 

Birmingham  - 

Two  . 

1  10    - 

1     4    - 

2  14    - 

J.Foster      - 

Rirer  Keeper      - 

Nottingham  - 

Two  - 

1    -    - 

1  12    - 

2  12    - 

Total    - 

-  .  ;e. 

12  W    - 

261. 
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Mr.JohnFeU 46 
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Mr.  Edward  Field 59 
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Mr.  Henry  Jackson      -----------70 

Mr.  Philip  Geen 72 

Mr.  Bichard  Ghumey  -----------74 

Friday,  7th  June  1878. 

Mr.  Frederic  Fane        .---.------78 

Major  Myles  Sandys    -----------88 

Mr.  A.  D.  Bartlett 92 

Mr.  Wybrow  Bobertson       .-- ..93 
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MIIfUTES     OF     EVIDENCE. 


Tuesday,  28M  May  1878. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT: 


Mr.  Arthur  Bass. 

Mr.  Bristowe. 

Sir  Robert  Buxton* 

Mr.  Dillwyn. 

Mr.  James  Duff. 

Mr.  Stafford  Howard. 

Mr.  Isaac. 


Mr.  William  Lowther. 

Sir  Andrew  Lusk. 

Lord  Muncaster. 

Mr.  Mundella. 

Sir  Matthew  Bidley. 

Mr.  Rodwell. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Stanhope. 


Sir  MATTHEW  WHITE  RIDLEY,  Bart.,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Spencer  Walpole,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Chait'man, 

1.  It  is  hardly  necessary  that  we  should  ask 
who  you  are  ;  you  are  one  of  the  Fishery  In- 
spectors ? — Yes. 

2.  And  have  been,  I  believe,  for  some  time? — 
Bather  more  than  11  vears. 

3.  And  you  are,  tnerefor'e,  familiar  with  all 
the  Acts  in  England  which  apply  both  to  migra- 
tory fish  and  to  what  we  may  call  freshwater 
fish  ? — Yes  ;  I  am  only  concerned  officially  with 
migratory  fish,  but  I  think  I  am  familiar  with 
all  the  legislation  affecting  fisheries  in  this 
country. 

4.  xou  are  aware  that  the  Committee  has  met 
to  consider  a  Bill  which  has  been  brought  in  for 
the  purpose  of  preserving  freshwater  fish  ? — 
Yes. 

5.  Both  trout  and  char,  and  other  fish,  which 
are  commonly,  I  believe,  called  coarse  fish?— 
Yes. 

6.  Will  you  state  first  how  the  law  stands 
with  reference  to  freshwater  fish  as  defined  by 
this  Bill  ? — Practically  at  the  present  moment 
there  is  no  law  for  the  preservation  of  coarse 
fish,  except  in  the  counties  of  Norfolk  and  Suf- 
folk, and  to  a  limited  extent  in  the  upper 
waters  of  the  Severn  ;  but  taking  the  country  as 
a  whole,  there  is  no  law  for  the  preservation  of 
coarse  fiah.  Some  sections  of  the  Salmon  Acts 
apply  to  the  preservation  of  trout  and  char. 

7.  Are  there  no  other  Acts  referring  to  trout 
and  char  specially? — No,  I  think  none  what- 
ever. 

8.  That  is  to  say  there  is  no  protection  for  trout 
and  char,  except  in  districts  where  there  are  Sal- 
mon Conservancy  Boards  ? — Except  in  districts 

O.llO. 


Chairman — continued. 

where  there  are  Boards  of  Conservators.  But  by 
the  Salmon  Acts  it  is  illegal  to  sell  trout  and  char, 
or  have  them  in  possession  for  sale,  between  the  2nd 
of  October  and  the  1st  of  February  ;  that  law  is 
universal  throughout  England  and  Wales ;  that 
is  the  20th  section  of  the  Salmon  Fishery  Act, 
1873.  If  you  turn  to  the  first  page  of  my 
Manual,  which  I  see  in  your  hand,  you  will  see 
that  there  are  six  Acts  relating  directly  to  the 
salmon  fisheries  of  England  and  Wales;  they 
are  the  Act  of  1861,  24  &  25  Vict.  e.  109 ;  the 
Act  of  186^,  26  Vict.  c.  10;  the  Act  of  1865, 
28  &  29  Vict.  c.  121 ;  the  Act  of  1870,  33  &  34 
Vict.  c.  33;  the  Act  of  1873,  36  &  37  Vict, 
c.  71  ;  and  the  Act  of  1876,  39  &  40  Vict,  c  19. 
i  may  say  with  reference'to  those  Acts,  that  the 
Act  of  1865,  the  Act  of  1873,  and  the  Act  of 
1876,  have  provisions  in  them  relating  to  trout ; 
the  Act  of  1873  has  provisions  in  it  relating  to 
char. 

9.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Acts  of  1865  and 
1876  relating  to  char  ? — No,  nothing. 

10.  But  there  are  regulations  relating  to  trout 
in  the  Act  of  1873  ?— Yes. 

11.  The  section  to  which  you  were  referring, 
by  which  you  say  it  is  illegal  to  sell  trout  and 
char  from  the  2nd  of  October  to  the  2nd  of 
February  throughout  the  whole  of  the  kingdom, 
is  the  20th  section  of  the  Act  of  1873  ?— Yes ; 
you  will  find  it  in  the  123rd  section  of  my 
Manual.    What  has  been  done  is  this :  by  the 

-  Act  of  1865  a  close  season  for  trout  was  fixed 

for  all  rivers  in  fishery  districts  between  the  2nd 

day  of  November  and  the  1st  day  of  February 

following,  both  inclusive,  and  persons  in  those 

A  districts 


Mr. 

Walpole. 

28  May 
1878. 
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CSairiwan— continued. 

districts  were  prohibited  from  fishing  with  lights, 
spears^  and  other  prohibited  instruments,  and 
from  using  trout-roe  as  bait.  That  was  all  the 
legislation  applied  to  trout  by  the  Act  of  1865. 
By  the  Act  of  1873,  Mr.  Dillwyn's  Act,  those 
provisions  were  extended  to  char  also,  and  the 
close  season  also  whs  lengthened  by  one  month, 
and  made  to  begin  on  the  2nd  of  October  instead 
of  the  2nd  of  November. 

12.  For  trout  as  well  as  char? — For  trout  as 
well  as  char.  You  will  find  those  provisions  in 
the  18th  Mction  of  the  Act  of  187^  ;  you  will 
find  them  recited  also  in  the  108th,  109th,  and 
121st  sections  of  my  Manual.  Then,  at  the 
same  time,  it  was  also  made  illegal  to  sell  trout 
and  char  in  England  or  Wales  during  that  close 
season,  and  that  is  the  section  which  you  wish  jne 
to  read.  "  No  person  shall  buy,  sell,  or  expose 
for  sale,  or  have  in  his  possession  for  sale,  any 
trout  or  char  between  the  2nd  day  of  October 
and  the  1st  day  of  February  following,  both  in- 
clusive ;  and  any  person  acting  in  contravention 
of  this  section  shall  forfeit  any  trout  or  char  so 
bought,  sold,  or  exposed  for  aale,  or  in  his  pos- 
session for  sale,  and  shall  incur  a  penalty  not 
exceeding  1  /.  for  every  audi  trout  or  char." 

13.  Then,  to  follow  that  up,  in  the  Act  of  1876 
what  was  done  ? — In  the  Act  of  1876  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  was  given  power  to  alter  the  close 
season  for  trout,  on  the  application  of  any  Board 
of  Conservators.  It  was  a  power  to  vary  the  close 
season  for  trout  only ;  so,  to  recite  all  the  provi- 
sions, you  will  see  that  it  is  now  illegal  to  sell 
trout  or  char  in  any  part  of  England  or  Wales 
during  a  certain  close  season ;  it  is  illegal  to  take 
trout  or  char  during  that  close  season  in  any 
fishery  district  in  England  or  Wales,  and  it  is 
illegal  also  to  fish  i(x  trout  and  char  with  lights, 
spears,  otters,  ^affs,  and  other  prohiUted  instru- 
ments ;  and  it  is  also  illegal  to  uae  trout-roe,  or 
obar-roe,  as  bait  for  fishing. 

14.  Then  there  is  no  power,  ae  I  understand  it, 
to  alter  the  close  season  with  reference  to  that 
general  prohibition  of  sale  in  the  Aoct  of  1873  ? — 
N05  none  whatever ;  the  close  seagon  for  sale  is 
defined  unalterably. 

1 5.  But  wherever  there  is  a  fishery  district  there 
is  power  in  the  Secretary  oi  State  to  alter  the  close 
time  upon  application  from  a  Board  of  Conserva- 
tors?^— Yes,  tor  trout.  I  think  the  theory  of  Par- 
liament was,  that  if  the  close  season  laid  down  by 
law  was  not  applicable  to  any  particular  district, 
they  would  five  power  to  allow  a  gentleman,  for 
instance^  to  kill  the  trout  in  his  own  waters,  bu# 
they  would  not  let  him  interfere  with  the  general 
good  of  die  country  by  sellipg  those  fish,  and  so 
introducing  them  into  the  market. 

16.  Then  is  there  any  other  legislation  which 
affects  trout  and  char  in  any  particular  district 
of  the  country,  or  is  that  all  the  legislation 
affecting  trout  and  char? — Of  course  there  is  the 
Norfolk  Act  of  last  Session;  diatie  very  general: 
that  is  an  Act  for  the  preservation  of  all  fiah^  and. 
of  course,  including  trout  and  char  in  those  fish 
indirectly,  but  it  does  not  expressly  aj^ly  to 
them. 

Mr.  Rodwell. 

17.  There  are  no  dbar  in  Norfolk  or  Suffolk,  I 
think  ? — No  ;  I  have  omitted  to  mention  ea  old 
Act  of  George  III.,  applicable  to  the  head 
waters  of  the  Severn,  bnit  I  do  not  think  that 
that  is  practically  of  any  importance  or  of  any 
significance  at  the  present  moment ;  and  there  is 


Mr.  Rodwell — continued. 

also  an  Act,  that  I  am  afraid  I  have  not  by  me, 
with  reference  to  the  Solway,  which  Mr.Lowtfaer 
is  acquainted  with,  which  regulates  the  mesh  to 
be  used  in  all  the  waters  flowing  into  the  Solway, 
which  also  is  indirectly  applicable  to  trout  and 
chu:,  but  which  is  of  no  ^eat  importance  for  the 
Committee  to  uttend  to,  I  IliidL 

Chairman. 

18.  To  speak  first  of  trout  and  char,  what 
would  you  recommend  with  respect  to  an  altera- 
tion or  the  iKW  ire  regards  trotrt  sira  cuai,  knjIliu^ 
to  what  is  proposed  in  this  Bill  ? — I  should  sug- 
gest the  extension  of  the  Salmon  Acts  to  all  tlie 
waters  in  England  and  Wales.  The  protection 
afforded  by  the  Salmon  Acts  to  trout  and  char 
seems  to  me  to  be  very  good  indeed,  so  far  as  it 
goes ;  it  only  does  not  go  far  enough. 

19.  You  say  that  you  would  recommend  the 
extension  of  the  Salmon  Acts  to  all  rivers  in 
England  and  Wales? — Yes,  whether  under  a 
board  of  conservators  or  no. 

20.  Do  you  mean  that  a  board  of  conservators 
is  to  be  elected  for  and  to  mani^  all  the  fisheries 
and  rivers  in  England  ? — No  ;  I  mean  that  this 
close  season  for  the  protection  of  trout  and  char 
is  at  present  onlv  applicable  to  the  rivers  under 
the  control  of  a  board  of  conservators ;  I  should 
make  that  close  season  applicable  to  every  part 
of  England  and  AVales,  whether  it  happened  to 
be  unwr  a  homA  of  oonserFators  or  no.  That  is 
the  first  alteration  that  I  should  make  in  the  law. 

21.  In  your  experience  has  the  Act  of  1873, 
which  in  the  manner  which  you  have  described 
to  us  makes  it  illegal  to  sell  trout  and  char  been 
operative  or  not? — It  has  been  very  operative 
and  very  successful. 

22.  But  you  think  besides  that  there  is  neces- 
sity for  further  legislation  to  apply  to  trout  and 
char? — Certainly,  because  it  is  now  legal  to  take 
trout  and  char  in  any  river  in  any  part  of  die 
country  in  which  there  is  no  fishery  disteict  f<Hr 
salmon.  I  asked  the  Committee  Clerk  to  have 
a  map  here  ;  I  am  afraid  there  is  not  one;  but 
indirectly  I  may  say  this,  that  if  you  draw  a  Ime, 
say  frcHH  Hull  to  Southampton  diagonally  acrosB 
England,  you  will  find  everything  west  of  that  line 
is  in  fishery  districts,  and  nearly  everytbing  east 
of  that  line  is  not  in  fishery  districts.  There  are 
exceptions  on  both  sides  of  the  line,  but  the  rule 
is  a  rough  one  which  will  do.  The  fiK^t  is  that  if 
you  draw  that  line,  you  get  on  ^ne  side  a  hiHj 
country  suitable  for  salmon,  and  on  die  other  side 
of  the  line  a  flat  country  that  is  not  suitable  for 
salmon ;  it  is  a  sort  of  rough-and-ready  rule  that 
in  the  absence  of  a  map  may  helj)  you. 

23.  Where  boards  of  conservators  exist  I  pre- 
sume the  provisions  which  they  mi^e  for  protect- 
ing salmon  extend  likewise  to  the  protection  of 
trout  and  char  by  the  machinery  of  water  bailifis, 
and  so  on  ;  they  prohibit,  in  fact,  angling  for  trout 
and  char  within  the  close  time? — Yes,  to  a  very 
great  extent. 

24.  How  do  you  propose  to  effect  litat  with 
regard  to  the  otfier  rivers  where  there  are  no 
conservators? — I  propose  to  do  this:  I  Aould 
like  to  extend  ttie  principle  of  tiie  Salmon 
Acts  to  all  rivers  frequent^  by  trout  and  char. 
At  the  present  moment  the  Secretary  of  State  has 
power  to  form  any  river  frequented  by  salmon 
into  a  fishery  district,  but  only'  rivers  frequented 
by  salmon.  I  see  no  reason  why  the  same  prin-^ 
ciple  should  not  be  extended,  or  why  the  Secretary 

of 
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ci  State  ahoald  not  be  giyen  power  to  form  into 
a  fishery  district  all  rivers  frequented  either  by 
salmon^  trout,  or  char. 

25.  Looking  at  it  practicaUy,  do  you  see  any 
diflicultf  or  any  objecticm  in  the  way  of  being 
able  to  get  conservancy  boards? — No ;  I  think  in 
a  great  many  cases  the  local  authorities  will 
gladly  avMl  themselves  of  the  organisatiott ;  in 
met,  in  one  or  two  cases  we  have  8ti*etched  the 
law  in  order  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  only  organi- 
sation which  Parliament  had  afforded,  and  have 
formed  rivers  into  fishery  districts  which  reaUy 
could  hardly  be  said  to  be  frequented  by  salmon, 
but  where  one  or  two  sea-trout  were  annnally 
taken,  and  so  we  held  that  they  were  fr^uented 
by  salmon,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  them  some 
sort  of  organisatioai.  I  mean  the  Sother  m 
Sussex^  the  Ouse  in  Sussex,  and  the  Stour  in 
Kent ;  in  each  of  those  cases  the  result  has  been 
extremely  satisfactory,  ajad  the  fish  have  been 
very  much  protected  by  llie  extension  of  the 
or^Emisation,  though  I  believe  the  Home  Office 
had  no  real  power  to  do  it,  if  exception  had  been, 
taken  to  theu:  doing  so. 

26.  What  you  say  would  ap{dy  to  the  Lake 
district,  for  which  we  have  had  a  special  Keport 
from  you  and  Mr.  Buckland,  and  to  the  whole  of 
&e  rest  of  England? — Yes.  Then  also,  to  follow 
it  up,  water  baili£&  at  the  present  time  have 
certain  powers  granted  to  them  in  all  rivers 
frequented  by  salmon,  but  they  have  no  power 
whatever  expressly  given  to  them  to  protect 
rivers  frequented  by  trout  and  char.  Of  course, 
where  the  river  is  frequented  both  by  salmon 
and  trout,  the  clause  k  sufficient,  but  I  see  no 
reason,  if  it  is  the  object  of  Parliament  to  protect 
trout  and  char,  why  those  provisions  should  not 
again  be  extended^  and  why  the  powers  x^  water 
bailiffs  should  not  be  extended  to  all  rivers  fre- 
quented by  trout  and  char.  If  you  refer  to  the 
powers  of  water  bailiffs,  they  are  in  the  36th,  37th, 
and  38th  sections  of  the  Act  of  1873  specially. 
The  36  th  section  is  the  chief  one.  You  will  see 
for  instance,  that  their  powers  are  to  examine  anv 

^  weir,  fixed  engine,  and  so  forth,  connected  with 
any  salmon  river;,  to  stop  and  search  on  any 
saunon  river  any  boat,  barge,  and  so  forth ;  to 
search  and  examine  all  nets,  baskets,  and  other 
instruments  used  in  fishing,  or  in  carrying  fish. 
I  am  proposing  that  those  provisions  should  be 
extended  to  rivers  frequented  by  trout  and  char, 
as  well  as  those  frequented  by  sahnon. 

Mr.  Rodwelh 
^  27.  There   is  no   definition   of  rivers   except 
the  rivers  frequented  by  the  fish? — Both  the  term 
"  river,"  and  the  term  "  salmon  river,"  are  de- 
fined by  the  Act  of  1868. 

28.  Your  proposition  would  be  that  the  stream 
that  holds  the  trout  should  be  put  in  the  same 
condition  and  subject  to  the  same  incidents  as  a 
salmon  river  ?~Certainly,  that  is  my  proposi- 
tkm. 

Chairman. 

29.  Water  bailiffs,  I  apprehend,  odiy  exist 
where  there  are  salmon  districts  ? — Water  baili& 
can  only  exist  where  there  are  salmon  districts, 
Ix^ause  ibere  are  uo  funds  to  obtain  them  where 
there  are  not. 

30^  Your  proposition  to  extend  the  power  of 
the  water  baili^  implies  the  creating  of  con- 
servancy boards,  and  giving  them  the  same  power 
as  exists  with  reference  to  salmon  districts? — 
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Yes.     Those    ccmservaney    boards    cannot    be      ^^yofe 
created  by  the  Home  Office  alone,  but  can  only      ^^  -^^^ 
be  created  on  the  application  of  the  magistrates        1878. 
in  quarter  sesdons :  ti^r^ore  there  is  no  reason  !^ 

to  suppose  that  they  would  be  created  in  an  un- 
necessary way. 

31.  You  have  been  making  aa  enquiry  re- 
cently mto  the  fisheries  of  the  £ngKsh  Lake 
district?— Yes. 

32.  And  you  have  made  certain  recoramenda- 
tioBS,  I  believe? — ^Yes* 

33.  You  also  took  a  conddevaAile  niownt  of 
evidence  in  the  district? — ^Yes.  Tha^  inquiry, 
I  should  like  to  say,  was  in  conneetion  wim  my 
oc^lftEigv^  Mr.  Frank  Buckland. 

34«  Could  you  give  us  the  si^Mitantrve  recoot- 
mcndatiQA  thalk  you  made  in  oonaequence  of  the 
evidence  which  you  ixxk.? — Shall  I  give  them  00 
this  point  with  reference  to  trout  ajKl  duu:. 

35.  In  die  &rat  instanci^  will  you  do  that,  if 
j'ou  please?  —  We  recommend,  "L  That  idie 
protvisiDns  of  the  Sahnon  Firiieries  Acts,  18ftl  to 
1876,,  relating  to  trottt  and  char,  should  be  ex- 
tended to  the  ^ktire  Eulish  Lake  district,  ?.e., 
to  the  counties  of  Cumbemnd  and  Westmcnreland, 
and  to  that  part  of  Lancashire  which  is  sitaatad 
to  the  north-west  of  Moreeambe  Bay.  2.  That 
within  these  limits  it  should  be  illegal  to  fish  for 
trout  and  char  between  the  2nd  day  of  October 
and  the  28th  day  of  February,  both  inclwive  -y 
but  that  the  cons«*vators  of  any  fishery  distrkst 
situate  within  such  limits  should  have  power  to 
alter  this  dose  season  for  trout  and  char  (not 
trout  only)  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
State.  3.  That  within  the  limits  it  should  be 
illegal  to  use  a  net  having  a  mesh  of'  less  than 
one  inch  from  knot  to  knot,  or  four  inches  round. 
4.  In  such  district  the  provisions  of  the  Salmon 
Fishery  Acts  relating  to  the  formation  of  fishery 
districts,  the  ^pointment  of  conservators,  the 
powers  ei  water  bailiffs,  and  the  issue  of  licenses^ 
ahaU  be  extended  to  trout  and  char,  and  to  aU 
waters  frequented  by  trout  or  char." 

36.  Ana   those   recommendations    are    based 
mainly  upon  the  evidence  which  you  and  Mr. 
Buckland  took  in  the  early  part  of  this  very  , 
year? — In  the  spring,  or  rather  in  February  of 

this  year ;  and  I  may  say  that  im  making  t^ose 
recommendations  we  had  in  view  the  possibility 
of  this  inquiry,  ^d  we  thought  that  those  recom- 
mendations were  really  appHeable,  so  far  as  we 
knew,  not  Oi&ly  to  the  English  Lake  daetriet,  but 
to  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales. 

37.  I  observe  that  you  propose  to  add  to  the 
close  time,  during  whkh  it  is  illegal  to  fish  for 
trout  and  char ;  you  propose  to  extend  it  from 
the  2nd  of  February  to  the  28th.  of  February  ?— 
Yes ;  that  is  quite  true  with  reference  to  ihe 
Lake  district ;  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  would  be 
very  much  better  to  have  a  close  season  for  char 
from  the  2nd  of  October  to  the  28th  of  February ; 
but  I  think  that  the  28th  of  February  would  be 
too  late  a  close  season  for  trout,  and  therefore  I 
would  not  make  it  applicable  to  the  whole 
country. 

38.  But  you  think  that  with  regard  to  the 
Lake  district  it  would  be  advisable  to  have  the 
same  close  time  for  trout  and  char,  and  that  that 
should  be  the  28th  of  February  generally  ? — I 
should  give  them  the  same  close  season  as  the 
rest  of  the  country,  namely,  fnmi  the  2nd  of 
October  to  the  2nd  of  February,  but  I  should 
give  the  Secretary  of  State  power,  on  the  i^pli- 
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Mr.  Chairman — continued. 

Wafpole.      cation  of  the  local  conservators,  to  extend  that 
a8M~        ^*^®®  season  for  the  Lake  district  to  the  28th  of 
1878         Febmarj. 

39.  There  you  propose,  also,  to  make  it  illegal 
to  fish  for  trout  or  cnar  with  nets  having  a  mesh 
of  less  than  a  certain  size? — That  was  very 
strongly  recommended  to  us  in  the  Lake  district. 
I  do  not  think  you  could  make  that  provision 
applicable  to  the  whole  country.  I  think  that 
probably  a  good  many  private  gentlemen  would 
say  that  they  must  reserve  a  right  to  netting  their 
own  ponds  in  any  way  they  chose. 

40.  What  do  you  propose  as  to  private  waters ; 
I  suppose  there  are  private  waters  in  the  Lake 
district  also  ? — Yes ;  the  greater  part  of  the  Lake 
waters  are  private,  but  the  titles  to  them  are 
of  various  conflicting  kinds.  For  instance,  in 
Windermere,  which  is  the  largest  of  the  Lakes, 
Lord  LonsdaJe,  I  think,  is  proprietor  of  the  soil, 
but  the  fisheries  are  held  under  him  by  a  sort  of 
copyhold  tenure  by  six  other  proprietors;  in 
addition  to  that  the  public genenuly  have  aright 
of  anding  in  the  Lake,  and  they  exercise  the 
right  (I  do  not  know  whether  they  have  a  right) 
of  setting  night  lines  and  other  fixed  engines  of 
that  kind. 

41.  You  do  not  propose  by  any  legislation  to 
interfere  with  night  netting,  or  setting  of  night 
lines,  or  trimmers  ? — No,  1  think  that  in  legisla- 
tion of  this  character,  which  is,  to  a  certain  extent, 
experimental,  Parliament  had  better  confine  itself 
to  as  few  and  simple  provisions  as  possible,  and 
not  enter  into  a  great  many  little  details  which 
possibly  might  offend  a  great  many  people. 

42.  What  do  you  say  with  regard  to  licenses  ; 
I  apprehend  that  in  order  to  get  funds  to  carry 
out  the  Act  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  licenses? 
— Yes ;  at  present  a  Board  of  Conservators  is 
empowered  by  the  Salmon  Acts  to  issue  licenses 
to  persons  fishing  for  salmon.  I  do  not  think 
there  would  be  any  hardship  in  extending  that 
power,  and  in  authorising  a  Board  of  Conservators 
to  issue  licenses  to  persons  fishing  for  trout  and 
char. 

43.  Do  you  apply  that  generally  to  the  whole 
of  England  ? — Wherever  a  Board  of  Conservators 
is  formed,  or  may  be  formed,  I  do  not  see  why 
that  power  should  not  exist.  Of  course  Parlia- 
ment might  put  in  any  restrictions  as  to  the  rate 
to  be  paid  for  those  licenses  that  it  thought  proper. 
The  sections  respecting  licenses  in  the  Salmon 
Acts  are  the  34th  section  of  the  Act  of  1865,  and 
the  25th  section  of  the  Act  of  1873. 

44.  In  rivers  where  a  Board  of  Conservators 
exist  for  the  protection  of  trout,  we  will  say, 
and  for  the  protection  also,  we  will  say,  of  other 
fish  ? — I  am  confining  myself  to  trout  and  char. 

45.  You  must  contemplate  the  possibility  of 
fishery  districts  and  boards  of  conservators  that 
would  have  to  protect  other  fish  besides?— Yes, 
but  I  should  like  to  deal  with  that  separately. 

46.  But  as  to  licenses,  what  would  you  propose 
to  do  in  such  cases  ? — I  apprehend  that  it  would 
be  extremely  vexatious  to  issue  licenses  for  fishing 
for  other  fish;  there  are  a  great  many  children 
and  poor  people  in  the  habit  of  fishing  for  coarse 
fish,  and  I  apprehend  it  would  be  very  unwise  to 
impose  any  duty  upon  them ;  it  would  make  the 
law  very  unpopular. 

47.  You  would  not  propose  to  have  any  fishery 
districts  or  any  such  machinery  for  the  proctection 
of  coarse  fish  ? — No,  except  so  far  as  this,  that 
where  there  is  a  fishery  district  for  the  protection 
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of  trout  and  char,  I  would  give  them  a  general 
supervision  over  all  the  fish  of  the  district ;  but  I 
would  not  institute  machinery  for  the  special  pro- 
tection of  coarse  fish. 

48.  While  we  are  upon  the  Lake  district,  what 
do  you  say  with  reference  to  a  close  time  for 
such  fish  as  pike  and  perch ;  how  would  you  pro- 
pose to  give  the  conservators  power  to  exempt 
them ;  would  you  put  them  in,  in  the  first  instance, 
and  allow  them  to  be  exempted,  or  would  you  do 
the  reverse  ?— That  really  brings  us  to  the  ques- 
tion of  coarse  fish  generally. 

49.  We  are  now,  for  the  sake  of  convenience, 
confining  ourselves,  as  far  as  possible,  to  theLake 
district,  which  is  different,  I  think  ? — I  think  that 
if  Parliament  contemplates  the  presiervation  of 
coarse  fish,  it  must  take  care  that  it  does  not 
preserve  coarse  fish  in  those  rivers  where  their  pre- 
servation is  undesirable.  Of  course,  in  a  purely 
trout  river,  the  preservation  of  coarse  nsh  is 
exactly  the  same  thing  as  the  preservation  of 
vermin  in  a  game  cover.  Coarse  fish  are  most 
properly  preserved  in  rivers  inhabited  only  or 
chiefly  by  coarse  fish,  but  I  think  jon  would  be 
reversing  the  true  principles  of  legislation  if  yoa 
were  to  preserve  them  generally  throughout  the 
country,  and  therefore  if  you  made  any  close 
season  for  coarse  fish,  I  would  five  a  Board  of 
Conservators  power  to  exempt  tneir  district,  or 
any  part  of  their  district,  from  the  operation  of 
that  close  season.  Of  course,  that  would  be  with 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

50.  Let  us  come  now  to  these  coarse  fish; 
could  you  specify  some  of  the  coarse  fish ;  would 
you  propose  in  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  say  that 
all  fresh-water  fish  shall  have  a  close  time  pro- 
vided for  them ;  or  would  you  make  a  list  of  fish 
which  you  think  should  be  preserved  ? — I  would 
not  make  a  list  offish.  Of  course  I  know  it  sounds 
absurd  to  have  an  Act  of  Parliament  for  pre- 
serving minnows,  or  sticklebacks,  or  a  gcK>d 
many  other  fish  that  one  might  mention:  but 
I  think  if  you  make  a  list  or  schedule  of  the 
fish  to  be  preserved,  your  law  will  practically  be 
inoperative.  I  do  not  know  if  you  are  aware 
of  what  has  happened  with  the  law  which 
Parliament  in  its  wisdom  passed  for  the  pre- 
servation of  wild  birds.  It  inserted  a  schedule  of 
the  particular  birds  to  be  preserved,  and  it  is 
notorious  now  that  the  birdcatchers  go  on  catch- 
ing birds  just  as  they  did  before  tnat  law  was 
passed,  and  if  anyone  interferes  with  them,  they 
say,  ^^  I  am  catching  a  bird  that  is  not  in  the 
schedule."  Now,  I  oelieve,  if  you  schedule  any 
number  of  fish,  you  will  have  exactly  the  same 
thing  take  place ;  you  will  go  up  to  somebody 
fishing,  as  you  think,  illegally,  and  he  will  say, 
^^  I  am  fishing  for  some  fish  that  is  not  in  the 
schedule  to  your  Act,  and  you  cannot  touch  me." 
Therefore,  1  think  it  is  necessary,  if  you  have  a 
close  season  at  all,  to  make  it  applicable  to  all 
fish. 

51.  Then  the  words  of  this  Bill  you  would 
approve  of,  as  I  understand,  ^^  In  this  section,  the 
term  *  fresh-water  fish '  includes  all  kinds  of  fish 
other  than  trout  and  char,  which  live  in  fresh 
water,  except  those  kinds  which  migrate  to  or 
from  the  open  sea"? — I  think  that  is  the  right 
way  to  define  it 

52.  And  the  Bill  should  then  be  drawn  gene- 
rally so  as  to  provide,  in  your  opinion,  a  close 
season  for  all  such  fish  ? — I  think  so.  I  believe, 
as  far  as  I  know,  that  includes  all  fresh-water 
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fish  except  eels,  other  than  trout  and  char,  which 
are  specially  excepted.  I  believe  it  is  the  best 
opinion  that  all  eels  migrate  to  the  sea.  I  know 
it  is  a  disputed  point,  but  that  is  the  usual  opinion 
of  naturalists.  Of  course,  on  the  assumption  that 
eels  do  not  migrate,  the  clause  would  be  wrong, 
because  it  would  not  be  desirable  to  preserve 
eels  under  that  clause  ;  Ihat  is  why  I  men- 
tion it. 

53.  Surely,  in  coming  for  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
if  there  be  doubt,  it  would  be  well  to  specify 
eels  ? — I  think  you  will  have  scientific  eviaence, 
like  that  of  my  colleague,  which  will  remove  your 
doubt  on  that  point,  and  satisfy  you  that  they  do 
migrate. 

54.  With  regard  to  what  close  season  should 
be  proposed  for  these  freshwater  fish,  is  it  not 
the  fact  that  the  spawning  season  not  only  difiers 
in  the  season  of  the  year  for  the  different  kinds  of 
fish,  but  differs  also  in  various  parts  of  England; 
how  do  you  propose  to  meet  that? — I  have  no 
very  clear  prooi  that  the  spawning  season  for 
coarse  fish  differs  in  different  parts  of  England. 
It  undoubtedly  differs  slightly  for  different  kinds 
of  coarse  fish;  there  is  no  doubt,  for  instance, 
that  pike  and  perch  spawn  earlier  in  the  year 
than  roach,  and  dace,  and  barbel,  but  all  coarse 
fish  spawn  in  the  spring  or  early  summer  of  the 
year;  and  therefore,  1  think,  if  you  took  some 
three  months  in  that  period  you  will  afford  a  very 
feir  protection  to  them  all.  It  will  not  be  the 
best  protection  that  you  could  afford  to  anyone 
of  them,  but  a  fair  protection  to  them  all. 

65,  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  ^  to  what 
three  months  those  should  be  ? — On  that  point 
the  Thames  Conservators  had  the  power,  under 
the  Thames  Conservancy  Act,  of  fixing  close 
seasons  on  the  Thames,  and  they  fixed  from  the 
Ist  of  March  to  the  31st  of  May  for  all  fish.  The 
Norfolk  Conservators,  who  had  also  power  to  fix 
a  close  season  by  the  Act  of  last  Session,  fixed  from 
the  1st  of  March  to  the  30th  of  June  ;  and  the 
unanimous  recommendation  made  to  my  colleague 
and  myself,  when  we  were  inquiring  in  the  Lake 
district,  was,  that  the  close  season  should  be 
from  the  Ist  of  March  to  the  31st  of  Mav.  I 
should  state  that  the  close  season  for  NorfolK  and 
Suffolk  is  for  netting  only.  I  believe  I  am  also 
right  in  saying  that  the  Yorkshire  anglers  passed 
a  resolution  also  adopting  the  same  close  season, 
namely,  March,  April,  and  May.  Therefore  I 
think  there  is  a  veiy  strong  argument  in  favour 
of  those  months.  I  believe,  however,  that  some 
of  the  London  anglers  think  it  should  begin  a 
little  later ;  in  fact,  I  attended  a  meeting,  pre- 
sided over  by  Mr.  Mundella,  in  which  a  resolution 
was  passed  that  the  close  season  should  be  from 
the  15th  of  March  to  the  15th  of  June.  I  have 
nothing  to  object  to  that  close  season.  I  think 
so  that  vou  get  three  months  about  that  time, 
you  will  not  go  very  far  wrong,  whatever  the 
three  months  are. 

56.  And  to  whom  then  wouldyougive  the  power 
of  altering  the  close  time  in  the  various  districts? 
— I  should  fix  the  close  season  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  1  should  give  no  power  whatever  to 
vary  it ;  and  if  you  will  let  me  expand  my 
meaning  there,  I  have  had  a  little  experience  in 
variable  close  seasons,  because  we  have  power  to 
vary  the  close  seasons  under  the  Salmon  Acts ; 
we  exercise  that  power  with  the  greatest  possible 
hesitation.  Mr.  Cross  was  kind  enough  to  endorse 
our  view  on  the  matter,  and  what  we  did  was 
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this:  we  laid  down  certain  strict  rules,  beyond 
which  we  refuse  to  go ;  and  we  have,  up  to  the 
present  time,  resisted  all  applications  to  depart 
from  those  rules  ;  but  the  pressure  brought  upon 
the  Home  OflSce  for  the  variation  of  the  ciose 
season  is  incessant  and  constant,  and  nothing  but 
the  greatest  firmness  on  the  part  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  prevents  our  having  conflicting   close 
seasons  all  over  the  country.     I  think   in  the 
case  of  coarse  fish  the  pressure  would  be  much 
greater,  because  in  the  case  of  salmon  fisheries 
there  are  a  great  many  people  interested  in  main- 
taining the  close  season  mvariable,  and  so  y#u 
get  a  certain  amount  of  pressure  exerted  on  both 
sides;  but  in  the  case  of  coarse  fish  you  would  have 
it  only  on  one  side.    If  I  may  leave  the  fish  again, 
in  the  case  of  the  Wild  Fowl  Preservation  Act> 
the  Home  Office  has  power  on  the  application  of 
the  justices  to  vary  the  time  for  killing  wild  fowl ; 
now,  of  course,  I  speak  with  great  deference  as  to 
the  acts  of  the  Home  Office:  out  what  tiiey  have 
done  is  this.     The  close  season  in  the  Act  is  from 
the  15th  of  February  to  the   10th  of  July  ;  in 
Norfolk  the  close  time  has  been  altered,  so  as  to 
be  from  the  1st  of  March  to  the  10th  of  July; 
in  the  eastern  division  of  Suffolk,  from  the  Ist  of 
March  to  the  24lh  of  July ;  and  in  Essex,  from 
the  151h  of  March  to  the  1st  of  August.     Now 
there  you  have  three   counties  marching  with 
each  other  with  the  same  climate  and  the  same 
conditions  in  which  you  have  got  variable  and 
conflicting  close  seasons.    I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  is  a  great  evil,  and  that  it  woula  be  very 
unwise  to  reproduce  it  in  any  fishery  legisla- 
tion. 

57.  I  was  going  to  question  you  with  regard 
to  this  close  season;  do  you  propose  that  it  should 
be  a  close  season  to  extend  to  anglers  as  well  as 
netting,  or  only  a  prohibition  of  sale  ? — I  think, 
speaking  generally,  it  ought  to  extend  to  anglers. 
Itake  it  lor  granted  that  you  must  have  a  prohi- 
bition of  sale,  but  I  think  that  it  is  essential  that 
it  should  apply  to  anglers  in  thickly  populated 
districts  like  x  orkshire,  where  the  anglers,  I  am 
told,  go  out  in   special  trams  and  stand  a  few 

Jards  from  each  other  and  fish  incessantly.  We 
ave  no  conception  of  what  it  is  in  this  part  of 
the  world.  In  the  instance  of  the  Lakes,  the  re- 
commendation was  ununimous  that  it  should 
extend  to  angling;  and  at  present  on  the  Thames 
there  is  a  close  season  for  angling.  Therefore,  I 
think  that  the  law  ought  to  extend  to  anglera 
with  regard  to  the  close  season;  but  I  would 
make  two  exceptions  to  that  rule ;  1  would  give 
the  owner  of  a  private  fishery  power  to  allow  any 
person  by  writing  under  his  hand  to  fish  with  rod 
and  line  in  his  waters  during  the  close  reason. 
I  do  not  see  otherwise  how  you  can  get  over  the 
difficulty  which  I  know  is  raised,  that  owners  of 
ponds  want  their  boys  to  have  fishing  in  the 
Easter  holidays,  and  so  forth;  and  of  course 
nobody  wants  to  prevent  a  harmless  thing  of  that 
kind. 

Mr.  RodwelL 

58.  Do  you  mean  a  form  in  writing  to  be  filled 
up  every  time  ? — No,  a  general  power.  I  think 
you  might  extend  that  to  where  there  are  boards 
of  conservators,  and  allow  boards  of  conservatora 
also  to  give  a  license  for  angling  in  close  seasons; 
in  fact,  what  I  want  to  do  is  to  prevent  the  abuse 
of  angling ;  I  do  not  want  to  prevent  the  fair 
exercise  of  it 
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59.  Have  you  been  able  to  form  any  opinion 
whether  such  an  Act  of  Parliament  would  be 
operatiye,  or  whether  it  would  be  possible  in 
lai^e  centres  of  population  to  prevent  these 
numerous  bodies  of  anglers  which  you  have 
described,  from  going  to  fish  in  liie  canals  and 
other  places? — I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  if 
70U  passed  the  Act  it  would  be  immediately 
carried  out*  In  Nottingham,  for  instance,  which 
is  a  large  angling  centre,  and  where  they  have  a 
large  fishery  association,  I  am  sure  they  would 
take  care  &at  it  should  be  enforced,  and  tiie 
same  at  Worcester. 

60.  You  think  that  all  the  great  fishery  clubs, 
of  which  there  are  a  great  many  in  the  country, 
would  give  their  fflipport  to  the  carryinff  out  of 
such  a  provision  as  you  suggest? — I  nave*  no 
doubt  of  it. 

Mr.  Bristowe, 

61.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  term  *•  private 
fishery  "  ? — You  come  there  to  one  of  the  most 
difficult  questions  you  can  possibly  ask  ;  but  I 
think  it  is  desirable  that  I  should  expand  my 
evidence  a  little  on  that  point.  There  is  nothing 
more  difficult,  I  believe,  than  to  go  into  the 
question  of  what  are  private  rights  of  fishery  in 
this  country.  Now,  for  example,  I  have  already 
instanced  the  case  of  Windermere,  where  the 
soil  belongs  to  Lord  Lonsdale,  where  there  are 
perpetual  tenants  holding  under  him  at  a  quit 
rent,  and  where  the  public  also  exercise  a  right 
of  fishinff .  That  is  one  case.  Then  there  is  the  case 
of  the  Thames,  where  the  soil  above  Teddington 
is  certainly  private,  where  the  fixed  fisheries  at 
the  weirs  are  certainly  also  private,  and  where 
the  public  also  exercise  a  right  of  fishing  both 
by  net  and  rod.  The  same  thing  occurs  in  a 
great  manv  other  cases;  for  instance,  on  the 
Severn.  The  Severn  is  a  navigable  river  in  part 
of  its  course ;  the  public  exercise  a  riffht  of  net- 
ting ;  they  have  no  right  to  the  soi^  and  the 
riparian  proprietors  dispute  their  right  of  draw- 
ing the  net  on  the  bank  of  the  soil ;  the  public 
have  the  undoubted  right  to  net  in  the  river, 

frovided  they  do  not  actually  land  on  the  soil, 
may  say  that  in  Welsh  rivers,  like  the  Teivy, 
the  Dee,  and  the  Towy,  the  right  is  disputed; 
the  proprietors  claim  the  right  of  a  fishing,  and  the 
public  claim  and  exercise  it  in  defiance  of  the 
proprietors.  Therefore  there  is  nothing  in  the 
world  so  difficult  as  to  say  whether  any  nshery  is 
pubHc  or  private ;  but  what  I  feel  sure  of  is  this, 
that  no  proprietor  who  had  a  doubtful  right  of 
that  kind  would  give  the  permission  I  spoke  of; 
it  would  only  be  given  in  those  cases  where  the 
right  was  notorious;  in  a  doubtful  case  a  proprietor 
would  not  risk  an  action  on  a  point  of  that  Jkind. 

Chairman. 

62.  Would  you  give  any  power  with  regard  to 
the  exemption  of  particular  fish  in  the  Bill,  sup- 
posing that  in  certain  private  waters  they  wanted 
to  kill  pike? — None,  except  the  general  power 
which  I  would  give  to  Boards  of  Conservators 
where  there  are  salmon  districts,  to  exempt  their 
districts,  or  any  of  their  districts,  from  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Act 

63.  But  of  course  this  Bill  contemplates  the 
protection  of  fish  in  many  districts,  where  it  is 
extremely  improbable  that  Boards  of  Conser- 
vators can  ever  exist?— Quite  so. 

64.  In  such  districts  as  that  it  would  be,  ac- 
cording to  your  proposed  legislation,  impossible 
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to.  kill  pike  even  in  private  waters  ? — In  those 
three  months 

65.  But  you  would  not  extend  it  to  private 
waters,  would  you  ? — Tl£  you  want  your  Bill  to 
be  operativo,  I  am  inclined  to  think  diat  you 
must  extend  it  to  private  waters. 

66.  What  do  you  think  the  owners  of  private 
waters  would  say  to  that  ? — So  far  as  I  know,  if 
you  gave  the  owners  of  private  waters  power  to 
allow  people  to  angle  in  their  waters,  I  do  not 
think  they  would,  want  anything  further  in  those 
three  months. 

67.  Are  there  not  some  fish,  othar  than  trout 
and  ofaar^  which  private  ownera  like  to  cultii»te,. 
and  for  the  purpose  of  whose  protection  tfa^ 
like  to  destroy  pike  as  they  would  rabbits ;  how 
do  you  propose  to  meet  that  difficulty  ? — ^I  am 
not  sore  thai  there  ace  any  fish,  timt  they  would 
wi^  to  destroy  pike  £or,  ex«e^  tcottt.and  char ; 
they  mi^t  do  so  in  die  oasft  oi  grayling  rivers ; 
that  would  be  the  only  casfS,  but  I  think  alLgray* 
ling  rivers  might  easily,  be  placed  under  a  Boani 
of  Conservators* 

68«  Supposing  that  it  would  be  necessary  to 
provide  some  power  of  exemption  &om  such  a 
general  law,  in  whom  should  you  think  this 
power  dk>uld  be  vested  where  there  are  no  con^ 
servators? — It  is  very  difficult  to  see  any  autk)- 
rity  in  whom  it  coidd  vest,  unless  you  give  it 
to  tiie  magistrates  in  quarter  sessions 

69.  Have  you  any  experience  of  the  action  of 
quarter  sessions,  to  be  able  to  say  whether  there 
would  be  any  difficulty  in  quarter  ses^ons  being 
moved  to  that  efiect? — It  seems  almost  impos- 
sible to  move  quarter  sessions  for  the  case  of  a 
small  pond  or  lake,  but  I  see  nao&er  authority  in 
the  country ;  you  cannot  give  it  to  the  owner  of  tlie 
private  fi»iery,  because  there  are  so  many  cases 
where  a  private  fishery  is  really  the  very  place 
where  it  is  necessary  to  preserve  die  fish.    For 
instance.  Lord  Lonsdale  is  exclusive  owner  of 
Hawes  Water;  the  head  waters  of  Hawes  Water 
are  the  waters  in  which  all  the  fish  in  Hawes 
Water   are   bred,  all  the  trout  and  char;  and 
Lord  Lonsdale  is  not  the  owner  of  those  head 
waters,  which  are  private  streams ;  therefore  ihe 
owners  of  those  head  waters,  who  are  small  yeo- 
men,  might  go  and  destroy  all  Lord  Lonsd«d.e'& 
fish  in  Hawes  Water. 

70.  But  that  refers  to  the  special  protection 
which  it  appears  to  be  the  general  opimon  should 
be  afforded  to  trout  and  char ;  we  are  speaking 
now  rather  of  the  rivers  east  of  the  ima^nary 
line  which  you  have  described  from  Hull  to 
Southiunpton,  where  it  is  not  probable  that  con- 
servators will  exist,  and  where  there  is  nothing 
to  fish  for  much  but  coarse  fish ;  does  not  the 
difficulty  appear  to  you  almost  insuperable  with 
regard  to  that  ? — I  draw  your  attentioi^  to  what 
the  conservators  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  have 
done  ;  they  have  instituted  a  close  season  for  pike, 
much  longer  than  I  have  recommended,  namely, 
four  months  instead  of  three,  and  they  have  re- 
served no  power  to  any  authority  whatever  to 
exempt  anybody  from  the  operation  of  that  close 
season. 

71.  Has  there  been  any  inquiry  as  to  the 
operation  of  this  Norfolk  Act  since  it  came  into 
force  last  year  ? — It  has  hardly  come  into  force 
yet. 

72.  Have  you  a  copy  of  the  bye*laws  c^f  the 
Norfolk  fisheries? — les  {producing  it).  The 
Norfolk  Act  appKes  to  the  navigable  rivers  in 
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tiie  connti^  of  Norfolk  and  Saffolk,  and  the 
^Knmty  of  ike  city  of  Norwich,  and  to  the  Broads 
connected  with  such  risers.  The  close  s^ison 
which  the  Norfolk  cDBBervators  have  made,  ap- 
plies to  all  the  waEters  within  the  limits  of  the 
aboye  Act.  I  think  I  am  xight  in  saying  that 
many  of  those  Broads  are  podvate  waters. 

Mr.  Mundella. 

73.  That  applies  to  pike  also  ? — ^I  think  so ;  I 
certainly  was  under  that  impression. 

Mr.  James  -Dtf]^- 

74.  Many  of  the  Broads  are  not  connected 
with  any  "navigable  rivers? — Yes,  but  there  are 
certain  Breads  at  this  moment  in  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk  which  are  private,  where  the  Conser- 
Tators  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  have  imposed  a 
close  season  for  pike,  and  where  they  have  given 
no  power  to  any  authority  whatever  to  vary  that 
close  season ;  and  that  Close  season  is  a  longer 
close  season  than  the  one  I  am  wanting  to  recom- 
mend. 

Chairman. 

75.  I  ^will  not  as^  you  viore  particularly  with 
refereBce  to  that  tjiow  ;  but  let  me  sA  yon,  »s  it 
is  a  point  which  k  Tery  Jikely  to  be  raised;  I 
dorcMiy  yon  hav«  iieard  tsomet&ing  abomt  the 
aeoesMty  of  jorovidiiig  fish  for  the  btpds  at  liie 
Zoologioftl  (jboNleBfi,  or  lor  wquaria  and  other 
purposes ;  what  do  you  say  to  aip^  diiBculty  liiat 
imglit  be  raased  to  yonr  close  season  as  te  that  ? 
— f  beBeve  that  there  is  no  practical  difficulty 
wiiaEtever  in  providing  the  &&  in  the  aqnaria 
with  fish  food  ;  and  for  that  I  have  the  authority 
of  the  managing  director  of  the  $outhp6rt 
Aquarium,  who,  in  my  judgment,  is  the  first 
andiority  on  this  subject  in  the  kingdom.  I 
cannot  say  whether  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  dis- 
pensii^  power  for  the  Zo6logical  Gardens;  if 
it  is  aotuaily  proved  to  be  necessary  to  have  that 
-disp^oflin^  pow^  you  might  easily  say  that 
nodang  m  this  Act  ^ould  ajDply  to  fi^  taken 
for  acientific  purposes  or  for  the  feeding  of 
animals  in  the  Zoological  Gardens,  but  I  really 
befieve  that  very  imdue  stress  has  been  laid  upon 
"diat  point. 

76.  Are  you  aware  of  tiiose  words  being  in  any 
Act  which  relates  to  the  preservation  of  fish  or 
bards,  whkh  might  be  the  subject  of  food  ? — Not 
to  fidi  or  bii'ds  which  are  ihe  sub^t  of  food ; 
but  in  the  Salmon  Acts  express  power  is  given 
to  allow  fish  to  be  tdlcen  tat  artificial  props^a^ 
tion,  and  for  scientific  purposes  during  the  close 
season  and  with  illegal  instroments.  If  you  look 
at  the  lO^h,  il2th,  U3th,  and  114tk  sections  of 
my  Manual  you  will  see  exactly  what  the  law  is 
on  that  point.  For  instance,  by  the  9th  section 
of  the  Act  of  1861,  it  is  illegal  to  have  salmon 
roe  in  possession;  but  it  is  not  illegal  to  have 
salmon  roe  in  possession  for  artificial  propagation 
or  other  sdentmc  purposes.  By  the  14th  section 
of  the  Act  of  1861,  it  is  illegal  to  take  unclean  or 
unseasonable  salmon,  and  Siat  section  is  not  to 
apply  to  any  person  who  takes  them  for  artificial 
propagation  or  scientific  purposes.  The  same  thing 
applks  with  reference  to  the  young  of  salmon;  by 
the  15th  section  it  is  illegal  to  take  the  young  of 
aahuon,  but  that  section  does  not  apply  to  the 
young  of  safanoQ  taken  for  artificial  propagation 
or  scientific  purposes,  and  so  forth. 

77.  Then  you^  think,  as  regards  any  difficulty 
that  might  be  raised  as  to  the  provision  of  coarse 
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fish  for .  such  places  as  the  Zoological  Gardens, 
those  words  might  meet  that  difficuuy  ? — If  it  is'  a 
d^culty  that  is  otherwise  insuperable,  those  words 
might  meet  it. 

76.  Have  you  spoken  to  Mr.  Bartlett  with 
reference  to  the  Zoological  Gardens? — No,  I 
have  not  had  an  opportonitv  of  doing  so.  I  have 
spoken  to  Mr.  Jackson,  the  managing  director 
:of  the  Soutfaport  Aquarimn,  and  be  told  me  that 
he  thought  it  quite  unnecessary,  as  "finr  as  the 
aquaria  40*6  conceimed,  for  anyifamg  to  be  4one. 

79.  I  do  not^ee  anybody  here  parfticalaaiy  re- 
presenting the  Thames;  1  tlmik  it  would  be 
convenient  if  you  could  explain  to  us  how  the 
hm  stands  wiih  regard  to  Ithe  Thames  district?-^ 
You  are  aware  thi^  the  Thames  is  j^ced  imder 
a  board  of  conservancy  fer  navigation  purposes. 
Parliament  gave  that  board  of  conservancy  power 
to  make  bye-laws  £bq*  ihe  regulation  of  vote  fi^ 
eries.  The  boavd  of  ootiservaincy  pvaotically 
delegated  those  powers  to  the  Thames  Anghng 
Pres^'vition  Society,  and  the  Thames  AngKng 
Preservaticm  So<nety  reomnnended  the  ccm- 
servancy  board  to  mske  a  bye^aw  making  a 
close  season  during  the  months  of  March,  April, 
and  May  for  all  fishing. 

60.  I  suppose  we  could  be  supplied  with  a 
copy  of  the  bye4aws  of  the  Thames  Conservancv 
Beard  ? — I  rave  no  doubt  you  can  be ;  I  thine 
liiey  were  poblidied  by  ray  colieague  in  the 
If  orfolk  Keport  at  page  64.  The  fence  montliB 
4xf  the  Thames  f«r  tn>ut  are  from  the  lOth  of 
September  to  the  25th  of  Jimuary;  for  pike, 
jack,  voadi,  dace,  chub,  barb^,  and  gudgeon,  the 
months  of  March,  April,  and  May. 

81.  Then  the  bye4aws  which  imposed  the 
<dose  time  do  not  apply  to  all  kinds  of  iih 
absolutely,  but  only  to  those  whidi  you  have 
enumerated  ? — I  think  those  are  practically  the 
<mly  fish  to  be  found  in  the  Thames. 

Mr.  James  Btxff. 

82.  There  is  nothing  about  carp  ? — There  are 
very  few  in  the  Thames,  I  think. 

Chairman. 

83.  How  does  the  law  stand  with  regard  to 
private  waters  on  the  Thames?— I  think  those 
laws  apply  to  ^^  whole  of  the  Thames  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Conservancy  Board,  and  I 
think  their  jurisdiction  extends  to  Goring. 

84.  Are  there  not,  even  below  Goring,  certain 
bits  of  the  river,  almost  like  back  waters,  over 
which  there  are  private  claims,  and  which  are 
not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Thames  Con- 
servancy ? — I  think  that  the  whole  river  with  its 
back  waters  would  be  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Thames  Conservancy ;  but  I  am  not  speaking 
authoritatively. 

85.  I  will  ask  you  generally,  is  there  any 
other  provision  which  you  think  should  be  made 
with  reference  to  the  preservation  of  coarse  fish  ? 
— Yes,  I  think  that  there  are  two  other  provi- 
sions I  should  like  to  recommend.  In  the  first 
place.  Parliament  last  year  passed  an  Act  pro- 
hibiting the  use  of  dynamite  for  killing  fish  in 
certain  places;  that  Act  is  the  40  &  41  Vict, 
c.  65.  That  Act  prohibits  tJie  use  of  dynamite 
or  other  explosive  substance  to  catch  or  destroy 
fish  in  a  public  fishery  ;  I  think  it  very  essential 
to  extend  that  to  private  waters  as  welL  That 
Act  was  passed  in  consequence  of  a  report  made 
by  my  colleague  and  myself;  and,  certainly,  the 
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eTidence  which  we  received  was,  that  dynamite 
was  chiefly  used  in  private  waters,  and  not  in 
public  waters.  For  instance,  it  is  much  used 
m  canals,  which  are  nearly  always  private 
waters,  and,  therefore,  I  think  that  it  is  most 
essential  to  extend  the  provisions  of  that  Act  to 
all  waters.  I  cannot  conceive  that  there  can  be 
any  objection  to  that. 

86.  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  the 
use  of  dynamite  is  at  all  extensive  throughout 
the  country? — It  threatened  to  become  very 
extensive  indeed  last  year,  both  in  the  sea  and  in 
fresh  waters.  Mr.  Cross  desired  Mr.  Buckland 
and  myself  to  hold  an  inquiry  upon  it,  and  we 
found  that  in  Nottinghamshire  and  other  mining 
districts  the  use  was  growing  every  day,  and 
becoming  most  injiudous  and  most  extensive.  I 
have  no  doubt  (hat  the  legislation  which  Parlia- 
ment has  adopted  has  checked  that  use,  and  that 
a  great  many  of  the  people  who  used  dynamite 
fancied  the  legislation  was  much  more  extensive 
than  it  really  was,  and  therefore  stopped  using 
it ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  they  will  soon  find  out 
the  state  of  the  law  if  it  is  not  extended  to  private 
waters. 

87.  That  Act  originated  equally  from  the  use 
of  dynamite  in  fresh  water  as  it  did  from  the  use 
of  dynamite  on  the  coast  of  Cornwall  among  the 
pilchards,  and  so  on  ? — Yes  ;  the  original  applica- 
tion to  Mr.  Cross  was  in  consequence  of  its  use 
on  the  coast  of  Cornwall ;  but  applications  were 
also  made  from  Nottinghamshire  and  other  inland 
places,  and  Mr.  Cross  desired  us  to  extend  our 
mquiry  to  the  inland  places  as  well ;  and  the  use 
of  dynamite  there  is  much  more  injurious  than  in 
the  sea.  There  is  another  point  which  I  should 
like  to  reconmiend.  By  the  Malicious  Injuries 
to  Property  Act,  an  Act  of  1861,  the  24  &  25 
Vict.  c.  97,  it  is  enacted  that,  "Whosoever  shall 
unlawfully  and  maliciously  cut  through,  break 
down,  or  otherwise  destroy  the  dam,  floodgate, 
or  sluice  of  any  fishpond,  or  of  any  water  which 
shall  be  private  property,  or  in  which  there  shall 
be  any  private  right  of  fishery,  with  intent  thereby 
to  take  or  destroy  any  of  the  fish  in  such  pond, 
or  water,  or  so  as  thereby  to  cause  the  loss  or 
destruction  of  any  of  the  fish,  or  shall  unlawfully 
or  maliciously  put  any  lime  or  other  noxious  ma- 
terial in  any  such  pond  or  water,  with  intent  to 
destroy  any  of  the  fish  that  might  be  or  may 
thereafter  be  put  therein,  shall  be  liable  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  court  to  be  kept  in  penal  servitude 
for  any  term  not  exceeding  seven  years,  and  not 
less  than  three  years ;  or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any 
term  not  exceeding  two  years  with  or  without 
hard  labour,"  and  so  forth.  I  do  not  recommend 
the  extension  of  those  penalties,  but  I  should  like 
to  recomn;end  an  extension  of  that  provision  to 
all  waters  with  minor  penalties.  I  think  it  might 
be  very  beneficially  extended  to  all  waters.  I 
may  say  thatMr.Dillwyn's  Act  does  extend  it  to 
waters  frequented  by  salmon  ;  that  is  done  by  the 
13th  section  of  the  Act  of  1873.  Of  course  I 
should  not  for  one  moment  propose  that  the 
penalties  should  be  the  same  as  those  contained- 
in  the  Malicious  Injuries  Act. 

Mr.  Mundella. 

SB.  You  have  had  an  opportunity  of  hearing 
the  opinion  of  fishermen  generally  as  to  the  main 
object  of  this  Bill,  the  protection  of  freshwater 
fish  ? — Yes,  considerable  opportunity. 

89.  And  what  in  your  opinion  is  the  general 
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feeling  amongst  all  anglers  as  to  the  necessity 
for  such  a  measure? — 1  thinks  speaking  gene- 
rally, there  is  a  very  strong  feeling  of  the 
necessity  for  such  a  measure,  and  an  approval  of 
the  principle  of  the  Bill.  Of  course  people  who 
are  interested  in  salmon  fisheries  are  very  strong 
indeed  in  favour  of  retaining  the  clause  that 
enables  them  to  exempt  salmon  rivers  from  the 
operation  of  the  Bill;  that  is  the  6th  sub-section 
of  the  6th  section  of  your  Bill. 

90.  Then  by  that  sub -section  you  consider  that 
salmon  fisheries  are  sufficiently  exempted  from 
the  provisions  of  the  Bill? — Yes,  I  am  quite  sure 
that  that  is  the  opinion  of  all  the  conservators  of 
salmon  rivers  whom  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
consulting. 

91.  And  you  think  the  clause  as  it  stands  meets 
that  wish  on  the  part  of  those  people? — Cer- 
tainly, I  think  thepr  are  quite  satisfied  with  it; 
but  I  think  that  if  that  suh-section  fell  there 
would  be  a  great  opposition  to  the  Bill. 

92.  Have  you  formed  an  opinion  in  your  own 
mind  as  to  the  desirability  in  the  interests  of  in- 
creasing the  provision  of  food  of  such  a  measure 
as  this? — Yes,  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  ex- 
tremely desirable  for  the  sake  of  producing  an 
increased  supply  of  food,  and  even,  if  possible, 
still  more  desirable  for  the  sake  of  increasing  the 
amusements  of  a  very  large  number  of  Her 
Majesty's  subjects,  who  have  very  few  amuse- 
ments at  their  disposal. 

93.  Providing  healthy  recreation  in  large  towns 
of  the  country  ? — Yes,  to  a  class  of  people  who 
have  very  few  other  recreations  to  avail  them- 
selves of. 

94.  Are  you  aware  that  this  river  fish  is  very 
much  sought  after  in  large  towns,  and  by  the 
riparian  population?— Certainly ;  it  is  a  very 
considerable  article  of  food. 

95.  It  is  a  large  article  of  commerce  now  ? — 
It  is  both  a  large  article  of  food  and  a  large  article 
of  conunerce,  and  there  are  many  poor  men  who 
are  very  glad  indeed  after  their  day's  ivork  to  go 
and  get  a  cheap  supper  by  fishing  for  coarse 
fish. 

96.  I  have  a  statement  here  that  more  than 
23  cwt.  of  coarse  freshwater  fish  was  sent  by 
one  person  from  Ely  station,  in  Cambridgeshire, 
from  the  2nd  of  March  to  the  30di  of  April,  at  a 
time  when  that  food  was  unwholesome ;  would 
your  information  confirm  that?— I  should  think 
it  extremely  likely.  It  is  singular  that  you 
mention  Ely ;  I  was  coming  up  from  an  oflicial 
inquiry  at  Lynn  a  little  time  ago,  and  had  to 
change  trains  at  Ely,  and  an  official  at  the  station 
introduced  himself  to  me  while  I  was  waiting  for 
the  train  (he  had  seen  my  name  on  my  luggage), 
and  he  said  that  I  had  no  conception  of  the 
amount  of  coarse  fish,  and  of  coarse  fish  in  the 
most  immature  condition  that  was  sent  away 
daily  from  that  station  during  February  and 
March,  and  how  necessarv  it  was  to  stop  the 
destruction  of  immature  fish. 

97.  I  see  from  that  neighbourhood  it  is  stated 
that  these  fish  are  sent  to  London,  Manchester, 
and  other  large  towns  at  3 «.  6  rf.  a  bushel  of 
5  stone,  the  fish  varying  in  size  from  2  inches 
long  ? — That  quite  corroborates  the  information 
which  was  given  to  me  by  the  railway  official 
who  spoke  to  me ;  he  certainly  led  me  to  believe 
that  the  amount  sent  away  far  exceeded  23  cwt  •, 
his  expression  was  tons. 

98.  Then  I  have  a  statement  to  this  effect,  thdt 
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these  are  taken  in  nets  which,  when  drawn  from 
the  water,  resemble  silver  lace,  from  the  immense 
quantity  of  small  fry  contained  in  them,  the 
small  fry  being  left  to  perish  on  the  banks ;  have 
you  any  experience  to  show  that  such  a  destruc- 
tion of  fish  is  going  on  ? — I  cannot  say  that  I 
have  any  information  to  show,  that  that  is  going 
on  there ;  what  I  was  told  was,  not  that  they 
were  left  on  the  banks,  but  that  I  could  see  any 
number  of  fish  of  that  size  sent  away  by  train^ 
fish  as  long  as  your  little  finger. 

99.  Another  statement  is  that  the  fishermen's 
boats,  during  the  three  months  of  March,  April, 
and  May,  are  besmattered  with  spawn  from  stem 
to  stem ;  that  is  a  fearful  waste  of  food,  is  it  not  ? 
— Yes ;  no  doubt  you  must  make  a  little  allow- 
ance for  rhetorical  expression. 

100.  Now,  you  have  no  doubt  that  there  is  a 
great  and  wanton  destruction  of  fish  going  on 
through  ignorance,  or  wilfulness,  or  the  desire  of 
gain? — I  think  it  is  from  the  desire  of  gain.  A 
great  many  people  naturally  think  that  as  there 
IS  no  law  to  prevent ,  their  taking  the  fish  they 
may  do  it.  1  do  not  at  all  blame  them  ;  I  think 
Ihey  are  perfectly  within  their  rights.  As  long  as 
the  law  allows  them  to  do  it,  I  do  not  see  why 
they  are  not  to  earn  money  that  way  as  well  as 
in  any  other  legal  way.  The  destruction  is 
enormous,  no  doubt. 

IQ].  And  do  you  believe  that  a  simple  Act 
for  giving  a  close  time  would  materially  aiminish 
the  waste  which  is  going  on  ? — I  think  it  would 
diminish  the  waste  in  the  most  important  time  of 
the  year,  namely,  the  breeding  season.  If  Par- 
liament found  it  necessary  afterwards  to  follow 
up  that  legislation  by  further  legislation,  well 
and  good. 

102.  Now,  is  it  your  experience  that  the 
anglers  generally,  from  your  acquaintance  with 
them,  and  the  numbers  you  have  met  in  all  parts 
of  the  country,  would  gladly  co-operate  in  the 
working  of  such  an  Act  as  this  for  a  close  season? 
— I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  if  the  Act  were 
passed  by  Parliament  the  anglers  would  take  very 
good  care  that  its  provisions  were  enforced,  and 
would  appoint  people  to  see  that  its  provisions 
were  enforced. 

103.  Practically,  every  angler  would  be  in 
himself  a  watcher  against  any  infringement  of  the 
Act? — Yes;  and  they  would  be  very  willing  to 
pay  for  watchers  when  they  are  not  fishing  them- 
selves, namely,  at  night. 

Mr.  James  Duff. 

104.  Everywhere,  do  you  mean? — I  do  not 
say  everywhere.  I  think  if  this  protection  were 
afforded  the  committees  of  the  various  anglers' 
clubs  would  appoint  people  to  carry  out  the 
law. 

Mr.  Mundella. 
^  105.  You  mean  to  say  that  where  the  popula- 
tion is  dense,  and  fishing  is  a  great  source  of  en- 
joyment to  them,  they  would  take  care  to  enforce 
the  law  without  any  aid  from  the  Government? 
— Certainly  ;  as  a  rule  there  are  no  fishing  clubs, 
except  where  the  population  is  dense,  or  com- 
paratively dense. 

106.  And,  of  course,  that  statement  would  not 
apply  where  there  is  a  great  deal  of  water  and  a 
very  few  people  ? — No. 

107.  with  respect  to  the  amount  of  interest 
that  is  taken  in  fishing,  is  it,  in  your  experience, 
that  in  the  dense  populations  vast  numbers  of  the 
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people  of  large  towns  derive  innocent  recreation 
from  a  day's  sport  in  the  neighbourhood  ? — An      518  May 
incredibly  large  number ;  I  believe  they  may  be        1878. 
numbered  by  thousands. 

108.  Now,  here  {handing  a  list  to  the  Witness) 
is  a  list  of  some  200  fishing  clubs  in  London,  and 
that  is  only  one  association? — I  think  my 
colleague  can  give  you  more  information  on  that 
point  than  1  can. 

109.  But  there  are  many  hundreds  of  fishing 
clubs  in  London,  are  there  not  ? — Whether  there 
are  many  hundreds  I  do  not  know ;  there  are 
undoubtedly  a  very  large  number. 

110.  There  are  several  associations,  and  that 
is  only  one  association  ? — Yes. 

111.  Now  were  you  present  at  a  meeting  of 
anglers  that  was  held  at  the  Society  of  Arts  in 
the  month  of  April,  I  think  it  was?— Yes,  I 
think  it  was  in  April,  under  your  presidency. 

112.  The  anglers  present  represented  nearly 
all  parts  of  the  country,  did  they  not  ? — All  the 
important  parts  of  the  country,  I  think.  I  re- 
collect there  were  spokesmen  from  the  Thames, 
and  London  generally,  and  from  the  Trent,  and 
from  Yorkshire,  and  from  the  Severn  ;  certainly 
those  are  very  important  districts,  and  they  were 
represented. 

113.  They  were  all  agreed  and  unanimous  as 
to  the  necessity  of  a  close  season,  were  they  not? 
— Yes,  they  were  unanimous  as  to  the  necessity 
for  a  law,  and  as  to  the  necessity  for  a  close 
season. 

114.  Then  the  question  was  discussed  as  to 
when  that  close  season  should  be  ? — Yes. 

115.  And  they  ultimately  came  to  an  un- 
animous conclusion  about  it,  did  they  not? — ^Yes, 
that  the  close  season  should  begin  on  the  15th  of 
March,  and  should  extend  to  the  15th  of  June> 
and  that  that  should  apply  to  all  coarse  fish. 

116.  Now  with  respect  to  the  effect  of  such 
an  Act  as  that  upon  private  waters,  would  it 
operate  differently  upon  a  gentleman's  private 
pond,  for  instance ;  I  am  not  suggesting  that  it 
should  apply,  and  that  there  should  not  be  ex- 
emptions, but  would  it  operate  differently  on 
him  from  the  way  in  which  the  Wild  Fowls  Act, 
or  the  Wild  Birds  Act,  or  any  other  Act  pre- 
serving game,  or  wild  fowls,  or  wild  birds, 
operates  at  this  moment? — As  far  as  I  can  see, 
there  is  no  difference  in  principle. 

117.  Would  the  gentleman's  son  who  came 
home  for  the  holidays  be  under  any  other  dis- 
advantage with  regard  to  fishing  than  he  is  with 
regard  to  taking  wild  birds  or  wild  fowl ;  is  the 
prmciple  the  same  ? — The  principle,  I  imagine,  in 
each  case  is  the  same.  I  should  say  that  I 
believe  the  Wild  Birds  Act  is  inoperative, 
partly  from  the  reason  that  I  have  given  you 
already. 

118.  Because  of  certain  exemptions? — Yes, 
I  think  chiefly  because  of  those  exemptions, 

119.  The  men  who  are  searching  for  birds  are 
always  searching  for  the  exemption,  are  they 
not  ? — Yes,  and  practically  there  is  nobody  who 
cares  to  enforce  the  law. 

120.  There  is  nobody  interested  in  doing  so  ? 
— No,  nobody  interested  in  enforcing  the  law. 

121.  Then  with  regard  to  an  uniform  close 
season,  I  think  you  said,  in  answer  to  the  Chair- 
man, that  any  three  months  from  the  1st  of 
March  to  the  1st  of  June,  or  from  the  middle  of 
March  to  the  middle  of  June  would,  in  your 
opinion,  practically  cover  the  whole  of  the  coarse 
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^^^^^      fish  of  the  kingdom?— Yee,  I  think  any  three 
^M»      months  would  afford  great    protection   to    the 
1*78.        coarse  fish ;  and  if  the  anglers  express  any  pre- 
ference for  any   particular  time,   I    think  that 
Parliament  should  attend  to  their  wishes. 

122.  But  it  is  quite  impossible  to  have  a 
variable  close  season,  in  your  opinion,  for  every 
description  of  fish  ? — I  think  so,  because,  for 
instance,  supposing  that  you  had  one  close  sea- 
son for  roach,  and  another  close  season  for  pike, 
how  could  you  tell  if  you  saw  a  man  netting, 
whether  he  was  netting  for  pike  or  for  roach ;  if 
he  was  netting  in  the  close  season  for  pike  he 
would  be  sure  to  tell  you  that  he  was  netting  for 
roach,  and  if  he  was  netting  in  the  close  season 
for  roach  he  would  be  sure  to  tell  you  that  be 
was  netting  for  pike. 

123.  But  if  you  had  a  variable  close  season,  it 
would  apply  to  rod  and  line  as  well  as  to  netting, 
would  it  not;  you  cannot  always  say  what 
a  man  is  fishing  for  if  he  is  angling  ?—  That 
would  not  apply  to  my  illustration  of  roach  and 
pike. 

124.  But  it  would  apply  to  other  fish?— To 
some  of  them. 

125.  It  would  be  impossible  to  fix  a  close  sea- 
son which  would  not  be  in  some  degree  nnsuit- 

'  able  for  some  kinds  of  fish,  is  it  not  so  ? — Yes,  I 
think  it  is  impossible  to  fix  a  close  season  whicii 
would  be  the  best  for  all  kinds  of  fish. 

126.  And  in  your  opinion  the  only  thing  that 
Parliament  can  do  is  to  fix  a  close  season  which 
would  give  the  befet  average  results  for  all  kinds 
of  coarse  fish? — I  (hink  that  is  the  simplest 
course;  besides,  there  is  this  great  advantage, 
you  arc  dealing  with  comparatively  ignorant  men, 
and  they  will  nave  only  one  close  season  to  carry 
in  their  heads  instead  of  having  to  carry  five  or 
six  close  seasons  ;  it  would  be  a  difficult  thing  for 
a  poor  working  man  to  find  out  a  complicated  law 
of  that  kind ;  at  least  ikat  is  my  belief. 

127.  Do  you  think,  then,  that  as  far  as  you 
can  gather  from  your  experience  in  the  Lake 
district,  and  in  Yorkshire,  and  elsewhere  where 
you  have  naade  inquiries,  and  in  London,  from 
the  loth  of  March  to  the  15th  of  June  is  a 
better  season  than  from  the  1st  of  March  to  the 
1st  of  June? — I  surrender  the  1st  of  March  to 
the  Ist  of  June  in  deference  to  the  very  strongly 
expressed  opinion  of  the  numerous  meeting  over 
which  you  presided. 

128.  Then  with  respect  to  the  sale,  I  under- 
stand you  to  say  that  you  wonld  recommend  the 
exemption  of  waters  in  private  ffrounds  from  the 
operation  of  the  Act,  so  far  as  the  taking  of  fish 
is  concerned  ? — So  far  as  taking  by  rod  and  line 
is  concerned. 

129.  Taking  in  any  shape  or  form  ? — Of  course 
if  Parliament  wishes  to  exempt  it  in  any  shape 
or  form  they  can  do  so. 

130.  But  so  far  as  sale  is  concerned  vou  would 
maintain  your  idea  that  no  fish  should  be  bought, 
or  sold,  or  exposed  for  sale  ? — 1  think  if  the  law 
is  to  be  operative  at  all,  that  is  the  most  impor- 
tant clause  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  it ; 
you  can  only  carry  it  out  really  efiiciently  by 
prohibiting  the  sale. 

131.  Do  you  not  think  that,  after  all,  with 
regard  to  gentlemen  who  are  owners  of  private 
waters,  supposing  their  own  rights  are  reserved, 
such  a  right  as  you  suggest,  so  that  they  cookl 

ive  permission  to  anyone  to  fish  with  rod  and 
ine,  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  them,  not 
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only  for  the  preservation  of  theb  own  fish,  but 
for  preservatimi  from  poaching,  and  from  trespass, 
that  such  a  close  season  should  be  maintainea?— 
I  think  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  a  great  many 
of  them.  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  great  many 
gentlemen  possess  l^es  in  their  own  parks,  which 
are  most  adequately  and  cflSeiently  protected,  aad 
where  no  legislation  is  necessary. 

132.  Some  gentlemen  say  that  it  would  be  a 
godsend  to  them  to  have  the  hay  season  a  close 
time,  for  the  protection  of  their  hav  as  well  as 
their  fish ;  have  you  heard  that  said  ? — I  have 
heard  something  of  that  kind. 

133.  With  reference  to  the  seventh  clause  in 
my  Bill,  the  dynamite  clause,  you  have  no  doubt 
as  to  the  desirability  of  that  clause  ? — No,  I  ven- 
tured expressly  to  recommend  it  to  the  chairman. 

134.  When  the  clause  says  **  other  explosive 
substance,'*  are  yon  aware  that  during  the  spawn^ 
ing  season  a  great  number  of  fish  are  shot  witb 
guns? — Yes,  I  am  aware  of  that;  your  close 
season  would  prevent  that  practice;  I  do  not 
think  that  iMs  clause  would  prevent  the  shooting 
of  fish. 

135.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  that  outtjide 
the  close  season  anvthing  should  be  done  in  that 
respect  ? — No,  1  t^ink  it  is  desirable  to  prevent 
it  in  the  close  season,  but  not  very  desirable  at 
any  other  time.  They  would  have  to  pay  the 
licence  to  Her  Majesty's  Government  for  the  use 
of  the  gun. 

136.  I  gather  then,  as  the  result  of  your  general 
evidence,  that  you  are  strongly  in  favour  of  a 
close  season,  and  that  you  believe  that  it  would 
be  quite  practicable,  exempting  private  waters? 
— I  am  strongly  in  favour  of  a  close  season,  and 
I  am  also  of  opinion  that  in  experimental  legisla- 
tion it  is  not  very  desirable  to  do  more  than 
establish  a  close  season. 

137.  And  you  would  not  deal  with  the  meeh 
of  nets,  or  with  any  questions  of  that  kind?— 
I  think  you  had  better  not  in  a  Bill,  which  is, 
after  all,  experimental  to  a  great  extent 

138.  That  the  first  step  should  be  to  establish 
a  close  season  ? — Yes,  I  may  say  that  I  saw  in 
a  very  important  paper  the  other  day  a  report  of 
a  strong  speech  against  your  Bill,  on  the  ground 
that  it  did  not  deal  with  nets ;  but  it  seemed  to 
me  that  the  gentleman  who  made  that  speech 
simply  desired  to  prohibit  the  use  of  nets  in  a 
close  season,  whidi  your  Bill  does.  I  do  not 
think  he  really  understood  the  scope  o£  your 
Bill. 

139.  But  the  only  opposition,  as  far  as  you 
know,  to  the  Bill,  has  been,  that  it  does  not  go  far 
enough  in  the  way  of  restriction ;  is  that  so  ? — 
There  is  a  strong  feeling  in  certain  quarters  that 
the  Bill  ought  to  have  struck  more  Doldly  at  the 
netting  and  less  at  the  anglers ;  but  I  think  the 
people  who  expressed  that  view  had  not  seen  that 
your  Bill  does  prohibit  the  use  of  nets  during  the 
three  months  of  the  year  when  they  chiefiy  wish 
it  to  be  prdbdbited. 

Chairman. 

140.  With  reference  to  the  Lake  district,  you 
suggest  the  prohibition  of  nets  of  a  certain  size  ? 
— X  es,  but  tnere  we  have  made  an  elaborate  in- 
quiry aaid  heard  every  person  interested,  and 
therefore  we  are  able  to  make  that  recoramendar 
tion.  If  I  bad  had  the  opportunity  of  making 
that  inquiry  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  I  very 
likely  might  have  come  to  the  same  view ;  but  1 
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CAfatr«i«ii***€Qiitintted* 

dio  not  think  it  would  have  be^i  wioe  to  do  so 
without  mu:eh  more  knowledge* 

Mr.  ddundella, 

141.  And  you  would  eetablish  ^>ecial  legisla- 
tion  for  the  Lake  district,  because,  as  I  under- 
standj  you  set  up  a  Board  of  Conservators  ? — ^I 
fiet  up  a  board  of  Conservators  there,  as  I  should 
like  to  set  up  in  all  rivers  which,  are  frequented 
by  trout  and  char. 

Chairman. 

142.  Universally  throughout  the  Lake  district? 
— Throughout  the  Lake  (fistrict  they  have  either 
trout  or  char,  one  or  the  other.  . 

Mr.  Mundella. 

143.  With  respect  to  private  waters,  you  said 
it  was  a  very  doubtful  question  as  to  what  were  and 
what  were  hot  private  waters  ? — Therie  is  nothing 
more  difficult  than  to  answer  that  question. 

144.  But  this  Bill  does  not  deal  with  that 
question  at  all ;  it  is  not  ac  all  affected  by  that 
question  ? — No,  I  imagine  you  avoided  that  be- 
cause of  the  extreme  difficulty  of  dividing  the  two. 

145.  And  if  private  owners  are  exempted,  it  is 
for  those  owners  to  establish  that  they  are  private 
owners,  just  as  they  have  to  do  at  present  without 
the  Act  ? — Yes  ;  I  imagine  that  if  a  private 
owner  was  allowed  to  give  licenses  to  anglers  to 
allow  angling  during  the  close  season,  no  private 
owner,  unless  he  had  a  very  clear  right,  would 
give  that  license. 

146.  Ton  mean  that  any  person  who  had  leave 
to  fish  from  the  owner,  might  fish  without  liability 
to  prosecution  ? — Yes,  that  is  what  I  mean.  If 
you  think  that  that  leave  can  be  given  by  word 
of  mouth  and  not  in  writing ;  I  do  not  lay  any 
stress  on  the  writing. 

147.  By  the  word  "  license,'*  you  did  not  mean 
a  lioeilse  granted  by  any  authority  ? — Certainly 
not. 

148.  You  meant  nothing  more  than  the  per- 
mission of  the  owner  of  tne  water? — I  meant 
what  I  believe  is  the  meaning  of  the  word 
**  license,"  liceat\  "  it  may  be  allowed." 

149.  Now,  with  respect  to  the  Aquaria  and 
the  Zoological  Gardens,  you  were  hardly  suffi- 
ciently explicit,  I   think,  on  that  point ;  do  not 

Jou  think  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  intro- 
uce  something  in  the  Bill  that  shall  facilitate 
the  feeding  of  those  interesting  birds  the  darters, 
that  they  shall  be  entitled  for  scientific  purposes 
to  these  fish  ? — I  cannot  help  thinking  that  it 
win  be  perfectly  possible  for  the  Zoological  Gar- 
dens to  catch  all  the  fish  for  those  three  months, 
before  those  three  months  begin  ;  but  if  Mr. 
Bartlett,  the  manager  of  those  gardens,  were  to 
assure  this  Committee,  or  me,  tnat  it  was  impos- 
sible, I  have  S3  much  confidence  in  his  opinion, 
that  I  should  at  once  waive  my  own. 

150.  Then  you  know  there  is  a  certain  ini- 

S)rtation  of  live  fish,  gold  fish,  for  instance,  in 
rge  numbers ;  there  is  no  provision,  I  think,  in 
the  Bill  to  meet  that  case  ? — I  suppose  when  you 
drew  the  Bill,  you  probably  did  not  contemplate 
the  sale  of  five  gold  fish ;  1  heard  the  point  sug- 
gested at  the  meeting  to  which  you  have  referred, 
and  of  course  the  Bill  was  not  intended  to  apply 
to  the  sale  of  ornamental  fish  of  that  kind. 

151.  It  may  be  necessary  to  exempt  the  sale 
of  live  fish  of  that  kind  from  the  Bill  ?— Yes. 

152.  You  said,  I  think,  that  Mr.  Cross  in- 
structed you  to  inquire  witii  respect  to  dynamite, 
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and  to  extend  your  inquiry  to  inland  watei)9  ? — 
Yes. 

153.  Did  }ou  find  complaints  that  dynamite 
had  been  used  in  inland  waters  ? — Yes ;  we  sat 
at  Newark  and  Nottingham,  and  it  had  been 
very  extensively  used  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
both  those  places,  both  in  the  canals  and  in  the 
Trent,  and  in  some  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Trent. 
Very  great  destruction  had  been  done  by  ite 
use,  and  incidentally,  very  great  damage  to  the 
banks  of  the  river,  and  to  the  banks  of  the  canal ; 
you  cannot  use  an  explosive  of  that  Character  in 
a  canal  without  running  the  risk  of  doing  damage. 
The  effect  of  the  use  of  dynamite  is  extremely 
prejudicial  on  the  fish  as  food ;  the  fish  killed  by 
dynamite  will  not  keep  for  the  purposes  of  food, 
and  they  are  certainly  inferior  as  food;  that 
applies  both  to  sea  and  river  fisk 

Mr.  Dillwyn. 

154.  What  is  your  definition  of  **  coarse  fish  "? 
— I  am  not  very  fond  of  the  term  "  coarse  fish," 
it  was  put  into  my  mouth,  but  I  mean  what  is 
usually  meant,  fresh  water  fish,  other  than  trout, 
char,  and  grayling. 

155.  You  view  grayling  as  fine  fish? — Yes; 
and  as  you  have  mentioned  the  word  grayling, 
I  may  say  that  I  have  very  little  information 
myself  about  grayling ;  I  do  not  profess  to  know 
a  great  deal  about  them,  and  I  think  it  is  desir- 
able that  this  Committee  should  have  some  person 
who  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  a  grayling 
river  before  them  before  they  make  their  re- 
port. 

156.  You  would  not  call  sewin  and  guiniad 
coarse  fish? — Sewin  are  a  migratory  fish,  and 
guiniad  are  char,  I  think.  I  do  not  include  any 
nsh  of  the  salmon  family  in  the  term. 

157.  In  your  definition  of  private  waters,  would 
you  make  any  difference  between  the  legislation 
for  private  waters  where  there  is  no  connection 
with  a  large  fishing  river  and  where  there  is  such 
a  connection  ? — I  should  be  very  glaa  to  do  so,  if 
I  could ;  but  the  difficulty  is,  that  almost  every 
pond  has  an  outfall  into  some  river.  There 
are  comparatively  few  ponds  that  have  no  outfall. 
Take  ibr  instance,  Hawes  Water,  which  is  ab- 
solutelv  the  private  water  of  Lord  Lonsdale ;  it 
is  the  head  water  of  the  Lowther.  Again,  take 
the  private  waters  in  the  Norfolk  and  Suffolk 
district,  all  those  lakes  are  connected  with  some 
river ;  and  that  is  the  case  with  a  great  many 
ornamental  lakes  in  gentlemen's  own  gardens 
and  grounds ;  they  are  the  head  waters  of  some 
river  that  has  been  dammed  up  for  ornamental 
purposes.  I  do  not  mean  that  it  is  so  as  an  in- 
variable rale,  but  it  is  very  frequently  the  case. 

158.  You  spoke  of  Windermere  ;  you  said  that 
Lord  Lonsdale  owns  the  whole  of  the  soil  ?' — The 
whole  of  the  soil. 

159.  Is  he  riparian  owner  all  round  ?— No,  I 
think  not ;  on  the  contrary,  of  very  little  of  it 

160.  Does  he  hold  it  in  fee,  or  as  a  manorial 
owner,  or  how  ? — I  understand  that  he  holds  it 
as  a  direct  grant  from  the  Crown.  I  believe  the 
Crown  originally  granted  the  fisheries  to  per- 
petual tenants;    that   the    Crown    rights    were 

f ranted  to  Lord  Lonsdale's  ancestors,  and  that 
<ord  Lonsdale  receives  a  very  small  sum  of 
money  from  the  holders  of  the  fisheries,  a  small 
quit-rent. 

161.  In  fact,  he  owns  as  representing  the 
Crown  ? — Yes,  as  representing  the  Crown. 

B  2  162.  You 
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Mn  Mr.  WHUam  Lowther, 

Welpole.  jg2.  You  said  that  a  great  many  fish  were 

«8  May      tilled  by  being  shot  ? — 1  think  I  said  that  a  good 

1878.        many  fish  were  shot  in  the   spawning  season; 

I  was  thinking  of  pike,  which  come  especially  up 

the  small  ditches  to  spawn  in  the  month  of  May; 

they  are  then  in  shallow  water,  and  are  very 

easily  shot ;  it  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  shoot  a  fisn 

in  deep  water,  but  it  is  an  easy  thing  to  shoot  one 

in  a  shallow  ditch. 

163.  Do  you  know  whether  a  great  many  fish 
are  shot  ? — That  depends  upon  what  you  mean 
by  a  "  great  many." 

164.  Have  you  seen  a  great  many  people, 
yourself,  who  have  shot  fish  ? — Yes. 

165.  There  was  mention  made  just  now  of  a 
large  export  of  fish  from  Ely,  has  that  been 
going  on  there  for  some  time? — I  only  know 
n:om  the  information  given  to  me  at  Ely  station. 
I  was  told  that  it  had  been  going  on  there  for 
some  years. 

166.  Do  you  know  whether  it  has  increased  or 
decreased? — I  cannot  tell  you;  my  informant 
said  that  there  were  tons  of  fish  carried  away, 
chiefly  to  Birmingham,  I  think. 

167.  And  would  the  coarse  fish  otherwise  in- 
crease or  decrease.  If  rooks  are  not  shot  they 
will  disappear.  Do  the  large  fish  eat  the  little 
ones? — Certainly.  I  have  no  doubt  whatever 
that  no  water  will  support  more  than  a  certain 
number  of  fish,  any  more  than  any  field  will  sup- 
port more  than  a  certain  number  of  sheep ;  but 
the  only  thing  for  legislation  to  do,  is  to  take 
care  that  there  shall  be  an  adequate  number  of 
fish  in  that  water. 

168.  If  this  large  number  of  fish  was  not 
taken  out  of  the  water,  do  you  suppose  there 
would  be  any  great  difference  in  numbers  ? — I 
have  no  doubt  from  what  I  heard  in  that  case, 
that  an  undue  number  of  the  small  fish  were 
killed,  and  that,  therefore,  there  are  too  few  left  to 
grow  into  large  fish.  That  is  why  the  yield  of 
the  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  Broads  has  been 
very  much  reduced  of  late  years. 

169.  I  suppose  there  is  a  large  sale  for  these 
fish  that  came  from  Ely? — I  think  those  fish 
will  command  a  regular  sale  of  2d.  or  3  d.  a 
poimd. 

170.  Do  you  suppose  that  there  would  be 
much  sale  if  the  same  sort  of  fish  were  allowed  to 
grow  large? — I  believe  you  may  have  an  indefi- 
nite sale  for  fish  of  that  kind  at  about  2  J.  a 
pound ;  that  you  can  sell  any  amount  of  them. 

171.  Where  there  are  coarse  fish  in  rivers, 
where  there  are  trout  and  char,  the  coarse  fish 
destroy  the  trout  or  char,  do  they  ? — Some  of 
the  coarse  fish  do,  not  all  of  them ;  for  instance, 
carp  are  vegetable  feeders,  and  would  not  destroy 
them. 

172.  But  do  trout  also  destroy  other  fish? — I 
have  no  doubt  that  trout  are  very  destructive 
things  in  tlieir  way,  but  they  are  very  valuable 
also. 

173.  Are  not  minnows  used  for  angling  at 
times  ? — Yes. 

174.  You  would  not,  if  this  Bill  were  passed, 
be  able  to  catch  minnows  at  the  time  you  wanted 
to  fish  ? — I  propose  to  prohibit  angling  in  those 
months. 

175.  There  are  certain  recommendations  which 
you  make  in  your  report;  were  those  recom- 
mendations the  expressions  of  your  opinion,  or 
were  they  an  expression  also  of  the  feelings  and 
wishes  01  the  people  in  those  districts  ? — They 


Mr.  frnUam  Lawther — continued, 
were  the  conclusions  of  my  colleague  and  my8^1f 
upon  the  opinions  which  wer^  expressed  to  us  in 
the  fishery  districts. 

176.  And  were  they  in  harmony,  do  you  think, 
with  the  feelings  of  the  people  ? — I  think  they 
were  in  the  main  in  harmony  with  the  views  of 
the  majority  of  the  people  whom  we  examined  ; 
some  people  wished  to  go  further ;  some  people, 
perhaps,  did  not  wish  to  go  quite  so  far. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Stanhope. 

177.  If  I  understand  you  rightly,  you  propose 
to  extend  to  trout  and  cnar  the  provisions  of^the 
Salmon  Fishery  Acts  ? — Yes. 

178.  There  is  a  difference  in  the  fine  under 
those  Salmon  Acts  for  having  fish  in  possession 
during  the  close  season  to  what  there  is  under 
this  Bill ;  do  you  think  it  is  desirable  that  they 
should  be  brought  into  harmony  ;  in  this  Bill  it 
is  provided  that  persons  shall  be  liable,  on  sum- 
mary conviction,  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  40  s. ; 
the  other  is  a  fine  of  1  /.  for  each  fish  in  pos- 
session ? — I  tiiink  we  are  speaking  of  different 
things.  The  penalty  in  this  Bill  is  for  the  sale 
or  taking  of  fisn  other  than  trout  or  char  in  the 
close  season;  the  penalty  in  the  Salmon  Acts  is 
for  taking  trout  and  char,  which  are  much  more 
valuable  fish ;  and  there  the  penalty  would  be 
higher. 

17^.  We  propose  to  extend  to  the  rivers  not 
under  the  Salmon  Protection  Acts,  the  Salmon 
Acts  ? — Only  so  far  as  trout  and  char  are  con- 
cerned ,  and  there  the  penalty  would  be  the 
penalty  named  in  the  Salmon  Acts. 

180.  What  is  the  penalty  under  the  Salmon 
Acts,  which  would  now  apply  to  trout  and  char, 
for  catching  trout  and  char  in  the  close  season? 
—The  penalty  is  forfeiture  of  the  trout  and  char, 
and  a  penalty  not  exceeding  2  /.  for  each  offence ; 
the  penalty  in  this  Bill  lias  been  translated  into 
shillings ;  it  is  40  s. 

181.  Then,  would  you  include  gray  ling  also  ? 
— I  believe,  as  far  as  I  know,  that  the  close 
season,  from  the  15th  of  March  to  the  15th  of 
June,  will  do  for  grayling.  I  have  spoken  to  a 
proprietor  on  the  Kiver  Teme,  one  of  the  chief 

f*ayling  rivers,  who  told  me  it  would  do,  but 
do  not  speak  positively  on  that  point. 

182.  There  are  rivers  where  the  chief  fish  are 
trout  and  grayling ;  should  we  not  get  into  some 
difficulty  between  the  close  time  of  the  two  not 
agreeing  ? — ^The  close  season  for  trout  must  be  at 
Christmas  time ;  that  is  essential,  whatever  Acts 
of  Parliament  you  make  you  cannot  alter  the 
seasons  at  which  fish  spawn. 

183.  Where  grayling  and  trout  are  the  chief 
fish,  such  as  in  the  Derwent,  in  Derbyshire,  you 
would  get  into  some  difficulty,  would  you  not  ? — 
At  present  you  have  a  close  season  for  trout,  and 
it  is  merely  giving  a  close  season  to  grayling. 

184.  You  propose  to  prevent  persons  netting 
in  the  close  season,  in  their  private  waters? — 
I  think  so. 

185.  Does  not  that  present  some  difficulty  as 
to  the  regulation  of  private  waters ;  for  instance, 
is  it  not  the  case,  that  supposing  you  have  perch 
and  roach,  the  roach  will  increase  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  destroy  the  perch,  and  you  therefore 
may  wish,  at  particular  times,  to  get  rid  of  the 
roach,  if  you  can,  by  netting  or  otherwise  ?y-I 
think  that  object  could  be  accomplished  by  netting 
out  of  the  close  season.  I  am  quite  aware  that 
there  is  some  incovenience  inflicted,  but  I  thbk 

we 
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we  must  ask  the  private  owners  to  give  way  a 
little  for  the  good  of  the  public. 

186.  On  the  whole  yon  think  that  a  hard-and- 
fast  general  Bill  would  be  better  than  regulating 
it  by  bye-laws,  in  the  same  way  as  is  done  under 
the  Norfolk  Act?— I  think  so ;  I  think  the  Nor- 
folk conservators  are  a  very  influential  body  of 
people,  but  I  see  no  means  of  getting  such  a 
body  in  Yorkshire,  for  instance. 

Mr.  James  Duff. 

187.  I  want  to  ask  you  this ;  I  noticed  that  in 
Answering  the  questions  which  have  been  put  by 

3fr.  Mundella,  vou  have  not  mentioned  the  Nor- 
folk and  Suffolk  district;    are  you  of  opinion 
-that  having  that  act,  as  we  have,  we  require  the 
close  time  mentioned  here  for  angling? — No; 
I  think  I  said  that  where  there  is  a  Board  of 
Conservators  I  would  allow  the  Board  of  Con- 
servators to  give  licenses  to  fish  in  the   close 
season ;  and  I  had  in  contemplation  there  your 
own  case,  because  I  know  you  think  a  close  sea- 
son for  angling  unnecessary. 

188.  How  would  you  propose  to  carry  it  out? 
— I  think  there  would  be  no  difficulty  whatever 
in  authorising  your  clerk  to  give  anybody  who 
applied  to  him,  on  payment  of  1  s.,  or  6  d.,  just  to 
cover  the  expense,  a  license  to  fish  in  the  close 
season  with  rod  and  line. 

189.  You  were  present  at  a  large  meeting 
which  we  had  at  Norwich  sometime  ago? — 
Yes. 

190.  Was  not  a  feeling  expressed  very 
strongly  there  against  putting  a  stop  to  angling  ? 
— No  doubt ;  and  no  doubt  Norfolk  and  Suffolk 
would  be  one  of  those  places  where  the  close 
season  for  angling  is  not  really  required;  you 
have  got  an  enormous  expanse  of  water,  and 
comparatively  a  small  population ;  but  then  you 
have  to  contemplate  the  case  of  other  places 
where  the  water  occupies  much  less  space,  and 
where  the  population  is  much  more  dense. 

191.  I  want  to  know  whether  you  think  that 
we  should  be  justified  in  asking  to  be  excluded 
firom  the  operation  of  this  Bill  ? — I  suppose  you 
would  be  perfectly  justified,  because  you  have 
set  an  example  to  the  country  by  obtaining 
legislation,  but  I  think  that  exceptional  legis- 
lation is  always  undesirable. 

192.  Have    you  not  heard  the    opinion  ex- 

^ressed  there  that  it  would  be  impossible  in 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk  to  carry  out  this  Act? — I 
do  not  think  it  would  be  impossible  if  my  sug- 
gestion that  you  should  be  allowed  to  issue 
Ucenses  for  angling  were  adopted. 

193.  Biit  how  are  you  gomg  to  put  the  law 
in  operation? — I  should  say  that  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk  is  the  district  where  it  would  be  the 
easiest  to  put  the  law  into  operation,  because 
you  have  the  machinery  of  a  board  of  conser- 
vators, who  would  appoint  people  to  do  it. 

194.  The  stopping  of  netting  is  a  very  differ- 
ent thing  from  the  stopping  of  angling? — No 
doubt  there  would  be  a  certain  amount  of  diffi- 
culty, but  if  the  Conservators  wished  to  do  it 
they  could  do  it  to  a  great  extent. 

195.  Do  you  not  think  that  if  Clause  4  of  the 
6th  section  were  carried  out,  then  the  other 
clauses  would  not  be  so  necessary  ;  if  you  pre- 
vent the  sale  offish  in  the  close  time,  I  mean? 
—I  attach  much  more  importance  to  the  fourth 
sab-section  than  any  other  sub-section  of  that 
clause ;  but  I  think  that  in  a  place  like  York- 
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shire,  where  there  is  a  very  dense  population^ 
you  want  to  go  a  littie  furtiher  than  the  sub-sec-- 
tion  goes. 

196.  Then,  in  fact,  you  think  that  this  Act  is 
to  a  certain  extent  local ;  that  it  is  much  more 
required  in  some  places  than  in  others  ? — I  think 
it  is  required  mostly  in  the  densely  populated 
districts. 

197.  And  in  some  parts  not  at  all?-«There  is 
no  doubt  that  there  are  a  great  many  gentlemen's 
private  lakes  which  are  a£nirably  preserved,  and 
you  cannot  improve  the  preservation ;  just  in 
the  same  way,  if  vou  had  no  game  laws,  there 
are  a  great  many  places  where  the  game  would 
be  equally  well  preserved  as  it  is  now  ;  but  that 
is  no  reason  for  repealing  the  game  laws. 

Mr.  RodwelL 

198.  The  anomaly  would  be  that  the  private 
owner  cannot  exercise  his  own  right  if  this  law 
is  passed;  that  is  what  you  say,  that  the 
private  owner  can  protect  lus  own  property  at 
present  if  he  pleases  ? — In  a  great  many  cases  he 
can. 

199.  And,  therefore,  this  law  is  unnecessary 
as  far  as  he  is  concerned? —Not  as  far  as  all 
private  owners  are  concerned  ;  certainly  not  un- 
necessary in  the  case  of  private  owners  of  waters 
connected  with  navigable  rivers. 

200.  Do  you  think  that  this  legislation  is 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  food 
of  the  people,  or  their  amusements  ? — ^I  think  on 
both  grounds. 

201.  Beference  has  been  made  to  angling 
clubs ;  are  there  not  a  great  many  thousands  and 
hundreds  ol  thousands  of  people  who  enjoy  the 
innocent  sport  of  fishing  who  are  not  members 
of  angling  clubs>t  all  ? — Certainly,  a  gr^at  many 
people. 

202.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  would  be  a  hard 
thing  to  deprive  them  of  the  power  of  angling 
with  rod  and  line  during  the  months  of  March, 
April,  and  May  ;  would  it  not  be  a  hardship  on 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Ker  Majestv's  subjects, 
young  and  old,  if  they  were  debarred  from  fish- 
ing with  rod  and  line  during  the  months  of 
March,  April,  and  May  ? — I  think  every  penal 
law  involves  a  hardship  on  some  one,  but  that 
does  not  show  that  it  is  wrong. 

203.  The  effect  of  your  penal  law  would  be  to 
prohibit  any  person  during  three  months  from 
fishing  in  any  duck-pond  or  ditch  in  £ngland? — 
Not  of  the  penal  law  I  recommend. 

204.  I  take  the  Bill  as  it  is,  ''  The  period  be- 
tween the  1st  day  of  March  and  the  31st  day  of 
May,  both  inclusive,  shall  be  a  close  season;" 
then  the  penalty  comes  (this  is  your  penal 
law) :  "  If  any  person  during  this  close  season 
fishes  for,  catches,  or  attempts  to  catch  or  kill 
any  fresh-water  fish,  he  shall,  on  summary  con- 
viction before  two  justices,  be  liable  to  a  fine  not 
exceeding  40  ^."  ? — I  have  expressly  said  in  my 
recx>nnnendation  that  I  do  not  propose  that  that 
shall  apply  to  any  person  fishing  with  a  rod  and 
line  in  a  private  water,  with  the  permission  of  the 
owner  of  that  water. 

205.  But  you  would  not  define  what  a  private 
water  is  ? — I  leave  that  to  the  owner  to  define. 

206.  In  passing  a  penal  Act,  it  is  necessary  to 
be  very  particular;  now  what  is  there  passing 
through  your  mind  as  a  private  water  on  which  a 

Eerson  would  be  exempt  from  the  penalty  ? — I 
ave  no  doubt  that  every  lake  in  every  gentie- 
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i»te'sp«rk  in  the  canntry  is  private  water;  I 
have  no  doubt  that,  with  few  exceptions,  every 
non-navigable  river  in  the  country  is  a  private 
water ;  but  I  have  no  doobt  that  there  are  certain 
cases  of  non-navigable  rivers  where  the  right  is 
disputed,  and  which,  I  imagine,  are  not  private 
waters. 

207.  Do  I  understand, you  to  propose  to  intro- 
duce an  exemption  from  these  penalties  for  all 
private  pieces  of  water,  and  all  private  streams 
where  the  owner  has  a  private  right  of  fishing  ? — 
I  propose  in  those  cases  that  the  owner  should 
be  authorised  to  allow  his  friends  to  fish. 

208.  Irrespectively  of  what  fed  that  water,  or 
whore  the  stream  went  to  ? — Yes ;  I  trust  in 
those  cases  to  the  Owner's  discretion  not  to 
abuse  the  right ;  I  do  not  see  any  other  line  to 
take. 

*209.  You  said  that  there  would  be  no  greater 
hardship  in  a  school-boy  being  prevented  fishing 
in  the  holidays  in  his  father's  pond,  than  there  is 
in  his  being  prevented  shooting  wild  birds  during 
that  time  ?— I  do  not  think  I  said  so. 

210.  That  question  was  put;  but  is  there  not 
a  great  distinction  between  the  case  of  the  wild 
birds  and  the  case  of  the  fish  ? — I  think  I  said 
that  the  Act  as  to  the  wild  birds  was  inoperative. 
I  see  no  distinction  in  principle  between  pro- 
hibiting a  boy  shooting  a  non-migratory  bird  in 
your  garden,  and  prohibiting  his  catching  a  non- 
migratory  fish  in  your  pond. 

211.  The  fish  once  in  the  pond  cannot  fly 
away,  but  the  bird  may  be  in  my  neighbour's 
ground,  or  in  anybody  else's,  in  10  minutes,  is 
not  that  a  distinction  ?— I  think  that,  practicddy, 
these  non-migi*atory  birds  do  not  fly  great  dis- 
tances. 

212.  Do  you  call  a  partridge  a  migratory  bird  ? 
— I  was  not  speaking  about  piu*tridges. 

213.  There  are  non-migratory  birds  that  will 
fly  from  your  garden  into  mine,  or  vice  versdy  and 
a  fish  cannot  ? — Yes ;  but  if  you  will  allow  me 
to  say  so,  the  fish  can  swim  from  the  water  of  one 
private  proprietor  to  the  water  of  another. 

214.  But  not  if  it  is  in  an  inclosed  pond? — 
You  asked  me,  I  thought,  with  regard  to  fish  in 
rivers. 

215.  No ;  you  committed  yourself  to  the  pro- 
position that  the  principle  is  the  same  applied  to 
Bsh  in  a  pond  as  applied  to  birds  in  a  field?— I 
still  think  so. 

216.  Is  not  the  bird  the  property  of  A,  B,  C, 
or  D,  whereas  the  fish  is  the  property  only  of  the 
person  in  whose  pond  it  is  ?— In  the  case  of  the 
pond,  no  doubt  the  fish  cannot  get  out  of  the 
pond. 

217.  You  say  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  fish 
got  up  from  Ely ;  what  time  o£  the  year  does 
that  go  ? — I  am  told  in  February  and  March. 

218.  It  supplies  an  enormous  amount  of  food 
during  that  time  ? — Yes. 

219.  February  and  March  ? — From  the  in- 
formation I  received,  it  was  from  the  middle  of 
February  to  about  the  middle  of  April. 

220.  if  this  Bill  was  law,  it  would  prohibit 
entirely  the  sale  of  that  fish  ? — Certainly. 

221.  Do  you  not  know  as  a  positive  fact  that 
in  a  fish-pond,  if  you  get  too  many  fish  in  that 
pond,  unless  you  net  them,  and  take  them  away, 
yon  deteriorate  your  fish,  and  they  all  beeoiae 
small  and  good  ibr  notjiing  I — Yes ;  a  certain 
amount  of  water  camnot  support  more  than  a  oer* 
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tain  number  of  fidi,  just  as  a  field  cannot  support 
more  than  a  certain  number  of  sheep. 

222.  Does  it  occur  to  you  that  if  tiese  fish 
were  left  to  multiply  in  the  way  you  propose, 
they  might  come  to  the  same  condition  in  the 
Ouse,  and  the  sluggish  rivers  in  Cambridge- 
diire  ? — Certainly,  if  they  were  left  to  multiply; 
but  this  Bill  contemplates  that  they  should  be 
netted  for  nine  months  out  of  every  twelve. 

223.  Admitted  that  there  is  a  great  waste  of 
fry,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  still  manv  of  those 
streams  abound  with  fish? — Some  (£  the  streams 
in  this  country,  no  doubt,  abound  with  fidi; 
nmny  others  are  ovei^fished. 

224.  What  parts  would  you  sqpecify  as  being 
so  ? — 1  should  specify  the  whole  of  the  navigable 
waters  of  Norfolk  and  Sufiblk  as  over-fished; 
and  I  would  instance  also  the  fact  that  the 
Thames  was  immensely  over-fished  till  this  close 
season  was  established. 

225.  Norfolk  and  Sufiblk  has  a  close  season 
for  netting  ? — Yes. 

226.  All  the  fish  that  is  of  commercial  value  is 
netted  fish,  is  it  not  ? — I  think  almost  entirely. 

227.  Do  not  you  think  that  it  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  enact  that  for  certain  periods  of  the  year 
none  of  this  coarse  fish  should  be  sold,  without 
any  of  these  restrictions  or  these  other  penalties 
to  say  that  no  fish  shall  be  sold  for  those  three 
m(mths  ? — I  can  only  answer  you  by  saying  that 
the  board  of  conservancy  for  the  management 
of  the  Thames  did  not  think  so. 

228.  Do  you  think  that  the  Thames,  with  the 
large  population  of  London  flocking  to  it  to  fish 
constantly,  presents  similar  conditions  to  the 
cases  of  the  rural  districts  of  England?— It  pre- 
sents analogous  conditions  to  Yoxkshire  or  the 
Midland  Counties,  where  the  population  is  quite 
as  dense. 

229.  Then  you  have  answered  ^'  yes"  to  my  ques- 
tion, because  you  have  put  the  rural  districts  of 
England  aside  ;  I  ask  you  do  you  agree  with  me 
that  the  same  causes  do  not  exist  for  legislating 
in  those  rural  districts  as  in  a  populous  neigh- 
bourhood like  that  of  London? — I  have  no  doubt 
whatever  that  in  the  great  majority  of  the  cases 
there  is  not  the  same  cause  for  legislation  in 
rural  places  as  in  populous  neighbourhoods. 

230.  Then  in  the  great  majority  of  the  coun- 
ties of  England  sufficient  protection  would  be 
afforded  by  prohibiting  the  sale  during  those 
three  months  ? — I  said  in  the  great  majority  of 
the  rural  places,  not  in  the  great  majority  of  the 
counties  c^  England.  In  the  rural  districts  of 
England,  if  they  were  exempted  from  the 
operation  of  the  Bill,  a  suflicient  protection  would 
be  afforded  by  prohibiting  netting. 

231.  Prohibiting  the  sale  is  vmat  I  am  speak- 
ing of;  prohibiting  the  sale  during  those  three 
months  ?~I  think  you  might  there,  in  many 
rural  districts,  open  the  door  to  very  great  abuse, 
and  the  rivers  might  be  swept  by  poachers. 

232.  If  you  prohibited  the  sale,  what  would  be 
the  use  <^  poachers  taking  the  fish? — ^If  you 
idlow  an  amnml  to  be  caught,  even  if  its  sale  is 
illegal,  the  poacher  will  find  some  means  of  dis- 
posmg  of  it. 

283.  What  is  the  value  per  pound  of  this  fish 
that  you  talk  of,  2^  d.  ? — Two  pence  or  three 
pence  a  pound. 

234.  Do  not  you  dunk  it  would  take  a  very 
Icng  time  if  you  are  to  suppose  that  any  poacher 
would  turn  his  hand  to  catch  fish  with  a  rod  and 
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Kne  which  would  bring  him  in  only  2^«(.  a 
pound? — I  beg  your  pardon;  you  asked  me 
whether  the  prohibition  of  sale  would  be  a  suffi- 
cient protection;  that  implied  that  you  were 
going  to  allow  netting  to  go  on. 

235.  If  you  did  idlow  nettioe  to  go  on,  what 
then  ? — My  answer  was  directed  to  the  assump- 
tion that  netting  might  be  going  on  in  these 
cases. 

236.  How  would  the  poacher  get  rid  of  his  fish 
that  he  netted ;  if  he  got  a  ton  of  fish,  how  is  he 
to  get  rid  of  it  with  his  liability  to  penalties?— I 
am  sorry  to  say  that  I  am  afraia  he  would  be 
able  to  dispose  of  it  in  the  black  country  without 
much  difficulty. 

237.  You  think  that  it  would  be  an  induce- 
ment to  poach  ? — It  might  be. 

238.  As  to  the  Wild  Birds  Act,  when  you  say 
that  it  has  been  inoperative,  do  you  mean  that 
there  have  not  been  convictions,  and  that  the 
Wild  Birds  Act  has  not  been  applied  with  great 
i>enefit  in  various  places  r — I  am  not  aware  of 
any  places  where  it  has  been  applied. 

239.  Do  you  mean  that  it  is  a  dead  letter  ?— I 
think  almost  entirely,  as  far  as  my  information 
goes. 

240.  Where  did  you  get  iiiat  information  from, 
because  I  have  seen  cases  of  people  being  had  up 
under  the  Act? — They  have  escaped  my  notice 
if  it  is  so.  We  are  talking  of  the  same  Act,  I 
suppose,  the  Wild  Birds  Act,  not  the  Wild  Fowls 
Act. 

241.  No,  not  the  Wild  Fowls  Act,  but  the 
Wild  Birds   Act  ?  —  I  have  not  noticed  such 
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242.  I  will  ask  you  whether  you  have  con- 
sidered that  during  your  proposed  close  time 
there  are  two  baoK  holidays,  and  how  far  that 
would  affect  large  towns  ;  do  you  see  any  objec- 
tion to  the  exception  of  those  bank  holidays  for 
the  sake  of  those  who  might  wish  to  use  them  for 
fishing?  —  I  had  not  thought  of  that  subject 
before.  Of  course  I  should  be  very  sorry  to 
recommend  an  injustice  to  any  one.  I  think  if 
the  conservators  of  the  district  were  allowed  to 
give  leave,  and  owners  of  private  waters  were 
also  allowed  to  give  leave,  the  holiday  makers 
would  manage  to  get  the  day's  fishing. 

Mr.  Briitotoe. 

243.  Yoa  mentioned  the  districts  of  the  Thames 
and  the  Trent;  now  vou  are  very  familiar,  I 
think,  with  the  Trent  district  ? — Tolerably. 

244.  And  is  there  a  very  strong  feeling  in 
favour  of  this  Bill,  so  far  as  you  are  aware,  in 
that  district  ? — I  believe  so. 

245.  And  throughout  that  district  angling  is 
an  extremely  popular  amusement? — Yes,  espe- 
cially round  Nottmgham. 

246.  In  Nottingham,  Newark,  and  right  away 
downwards? — Yes.  . 

247.  And  very  much  practiced  ? — Very  much 
indeed. 

248.  And  they  take  a  very  great  interest  in  this 
pleasure  ? — Yes,  very  much  so. 

249.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  result  of  the 
operations  of  the  Thames  Conservancy  ? — I  be- 
lieve that  the  result  of  their  close  season  has 
been  to  increase  the  take  of  fish  in  the  Thames 
very  materially. 

250.  And  the  operations  of  the  Thames  Con- 
flervancy  are  very  much  the  same  as  the  opera- 
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261.  Therefore  you  consider  the  experience        1^878/ 
gained  under  the  Thames  Conservancy'  Act  has 
a  good  deal  of  bearing  on  the  provisions  of  ^m 
Bill  ?_Yes,l  think  so. 

^  252.^  And  so  far  as  experience  goes,  it  is  en- 
tirely in  favour  of  this  measure,  so  far  as  you  are 
aware  ?-^l  thmk  so. 

253.  Then  having  regard  to  the  question  of 
amusement,  is  it  your  opinion  that  ihk  Bill, 
folbwing  the  experience  of  the  Thames  Con- 
servancy Regulations,  really  dots  tend  to  improve 
the  amusement  and  increase  the  amasement  of 
the  public  in  this  matter  of  angling  and  fishing^ 
— Undoubtedlv. 

254.  And  though  it  may  put  a  stop  to  it  for 
certain  periods  of  the  year,  yet  that  it  is  bene- 
ficial, having  regard  to  the  other  nine  months  ?— 
I  think  so.  I  think  the  majority  of  anglers  are 
quite  aware  that  they  must  give  up  something  in 
order  to  ensure  the  perpetuity  of  their  favourite 
amusement. 

255.  Therefore,  having  regard  to  the  amuse- 
ment part  of  the  question,  this  measure  is  reidiy 
in  favour  of  the  anglers  ? — Certainly ;  I  have  no 
doubt  of  that  whatever,  myself. 

256.  I  think  you  told  the  Chairman  that 
having  regard  to  the  question  of  food,  you  also 
think  that  the  experience  on  die  Thames  is  in 
favour  of  an  increase  of  food  being  the  result  of 
the  provisions  of  this  Bill  ? — Yes. 

257.  The  honoui'able  Member  asked  you  just 
now  about  its  being  hard  to  deprive  the  clubs  of 
their  three  months*  amusement;  you  do  not 
think  there  is  much  of  that?— No,  I  think  the 
most  intelligent  of  them  would  be  glad  of  it. 

258.  And  as  to  the  question  of  a  private  pond 
belonging  to  a  particular  person,  you  would,  as  I 
understand,  exclude  it  from  the  operation  of  the 
Bill  ? — I  would  practically  allow  the  private 
owner  to  exclude  it  by  giving  leave  to  fish. 

259.  But  where  a  private  fishery  is  a  fishery 
on  a  stream,  whether  navigable  or  otherwise, 
what  would  you  do? — I  would  again  give  the 

Erivate  owner  leave  to  fish,  because  I  do  not  see 
ow  to  define  the  difference  between  a  pond  and 
a  stream,  as  many  ponds  are  really  streams  that 
are  dammed  up  for  ornamental  purposes. 

260.  I  think  you  said  you  are  not  familiar  with 
the  grayling  question  ? — I  know  it  slightly. 

26 1.  What,  irrespective  of  trout  or  char,  would 
be  the  proper  close  season  for  grayling  ?  —  I 
believe,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  the  15tih 
of  March  to  the  15th  of  June  would  be  a  proper 
close  seaflon  for  grayling. 

262.  You  know  the  grayling  rivers  in  Derby« 
shire?— Yes. 

268.  Those  rivers  are  trout  and  grayling  rivers  ? 
— Yes,  they  are  beautiful  rivers. 

264.  And  that  period  from  the  15tli  of  March 
to  the  15th  of  June,  you  think,  would  suit  gray- 
ling as  far  as  you  are  acquainted  with  them  ?^^ 
Yes,  but  I  cannot  speak  positively  on  that  sub^«et 

Mr.  Stafford  Jiaward. 

265.  With  regard  to  the  Lake  district  you  pro- 
pose to  make  the  close  season  for  freshwater  fish^ 
other  than  trout  and  char,  universal  throughout 
England  and  Wales,  excepting  where  a  conser- 
vancy board  may  exist,  ana  may  make  variation^ 
or  exceptions  under  bye-laws  sanctioned  by  the 
Home  Secretary  ? — Exceptions,  not  variations. 

B  4  266.  But 
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jfy^  Mr.  Stafford  H(^Ji>ard — continued. 

fValpok.  266.  But  in  the  case  of  salmon,  it  is  necessary 
rri"  to  make  diflFerences  in  the  close  times  ? — Yes,  we 
-  *y  have  slight  yariations  in  close  seasons  in  the  case 
of  salmon ;  but  the  great  object  of  my  colleague 
and  myself  in  administering  the  Salmon  Acts 
has  been  to  make  those  variations  as  slight  as 
possible. 

267.  With  reference  to  freshwater  fish,  it  is  not 
necessary  at  all.,  you  think,  to  have  those  varia- 
tions ? — I  believe  it  is  not. 

268.  In  part  of  the  Lake  district,  where,  I 
believe,  there  is  no  such  board,  the  proprietors 
could  not  obtain  the  exemption  of  pike  and  perch 
from  protection  where  they  are  regarded  as 
vermin,  unless  they  formed  themselves  into  a 
conservancy  board,  could  they? — It  is  perfectly 
open  to  the  proprietors  to  apply  for  the  formation 
of  a  fishery  district  at  once,  and  it  would  be  very 
desirable  that  a  little  pressure  should  be  put 
upon  them  to  do  so. 

269.  There  was  some  opposition  to  the  idea  of 
forming  conservancy  boards  in  Cumberland? — 
A  little  opposition,  arising  from  motives  which  I 
think  were  erroneous  ;  and  I  think  with  a  little 
pressure  the  proprietor  would  be  induced  to  give 
way. 

270.  You  think  they  ought  to  form  such  a 
board,  and  that  the  best  way  to  encourage  it 
would  be  to  prevent  their  being  able  to  get  these 
exceptions,  unless  they  do  form  such  a  board  ? — 
I  think  that  is  one  way. 

271.  How  would  you  enforce  this  Act  if  there 
was  no  board,  and  they  refused  to  form  one ; 
would  it  not  be  a  dead  letter? — I  think  not, 
where  there  are  fishery  associations.  Those  places 
where  there  are  no  boards,  and  where  there 
are  no  fishery  associations,  are  probably  those 
where  the  population  is  very  sparse  and  scat- 
tered, and  where  the  Act  is  not  very  much 
required. 

272.  Have  you  seen  these  draft  amendments 
that  are  proposed  {handing  a  paper  to  the  Wil^ 
ness)  ? — I  es. 

273.  Will  you  tell  me  what  you  think  of  the 
first  proposal  I0  amend  section  5,  by  striking  out 
the  words  trout  and  char,  in  line  16,  page  1,  and 
in  lieu  thereof  inserting  the  words  "  all  fresh- 
water fish  ?" — I  certainly  should  not  recommend 
the  Committee  to  do  that.  That  would  make  it 
illegal  to  use  any  light,  any  otter,  lath,  or  jack, 
snare,  wire,  of  spear,  gaff,  strakhall,  snatch,  or 
other  like  instrument,  for  catching  or  killing 
freshwater  fish ;  and  also  make  it  illegal  to  use 
anv  fish-roe  for  the  purpose  of  fishing  freshwater 
fish.  I  think  that  would  excite  great  opposi- 
tion. There  was  a  case  the  other  "day  at  Wor- 
cester, I  believe  :  the  case  of  a  person  using 
ordinary  fish-roe  for  fishing  for  freshwater  fi^ 
in  the  Severn,  which  may  illustrate  my  answer. 
The  man  was  fishing  with  some  weeds  on  which 
some  freshwater  fish  bad  spawned,  and  he  was  had 
up  for  that ;  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  make  that 
an  offence  by  Act  of  Parliament ;  and  if  those 
amendments  were  incorporated  in  the  Bill  I  think 
that  would  be  the  result,  and  it  would  be  thought 
vexatious  by  a  great  many  people. 

274.  As  regfurds  the  other  sub-sections  it  is 
proposed  to  insert  after  Section  6,  do  vou  think 
"the  period  between  the  Ist  dav  of  October 
and  the  15th  day  of  February  in  tne  succeeding 
year  shall  be  a  close  season  for  trout  and  char,** 
a  proper  sub-section  ? — That  practically  extends 
the  close    season  which  I  have  recommended 


Mr.  Stafford  Howard — continued, 
from  the  1st  of  February  to  the  15th ;  it  makes 
it  15  days  later  in  February ;  I  have  no  doubt 
that  would  be  too  late  for  the  Thames,  and  the 
South  of  England  generally ;  therefore,  I  think 
the  Bill  h^  better  remain  as  it  stands. 

275.  It  would  be  possible,  if  they  form  them- 
selves into  a  conservancy  board,  to  vary  the  close 
time,  although  you  do  not  approve  of  that?— 
If  my  recommendations  were  adopted,  they 
would  have  power  to  vary  the  close  season  to 
the  28th  of  February,  if  they  chose  ;  but  then  it 
would  be  legal  to  sell  the  fish  in  February ;  you 
would  not  prohibit  the  sale  in  the  rest  of  Eng- 
land of  fish  fit  for  the  market. 

276.  Would  you  not  prohibit  the  sale  in  that 
particular  district? — I  would  simply  stop  the 
catching.  I  am  very  strongly  of  opinion  that 
where  you  make  a  law  of  side  it  must  be  uni- 
versal. 

277.  You  think  it  would  be  equally  efficacious 
in  that  district  to  stop  the  catching  without  ex- 
tending the  prohibition  to  the  sale  ?--Not  equally 
efficacious. 

278.  But  efficacious  enough  ? — I  tlnnk  it  would 
effect  a  great  deal. 

279.  The  next  proposed  sub-section  you  would 
approve,  of  coimse,  to  prevent  the  catching?— 
Those  following  sub-sections,  I  think,  are  prac- 
tically provided  for  by  the  Bill  before  the  Com- 
mittee. 

280.  And,  therefore,  it  would  not  be  neces- 
sary to  insert  them,  you  think  ? — It  would  not. 
The  only  difference  is  that  the  penalty  in  these 
draft  amendments  is  higher  than  that  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Mundella. 

281.  Then,  taking  the  proposed  sub-section 
which  refers  to  the  size  of  the  mesh  to  be  used, 
of  that,  I  think,  you  approve  ? — Y^es,  I  have  no 
objection  to  tiiat. 

282.  With  reference  to  the  Lake  district  only? 
— With  reference  to  the  Lake  district  It  is  in 
accordance  with  the  report  which  Mr.  Buckland 
and  I  made  on  the  Lake  district. 

283.  Then  you  approve  of  that  sub-section 
being  added  to  the  Bill? — For  tiie  Lake  dis- 
tricts. 

284.  With  regard  to  sub-section  6^,  No.  1, 
I  think  you  do  not  approve  of  limiting  the  set- 
ting of  long  lines  ?— We  found  on  our  inquiry 
that  there  was  a  great  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  desirability  of  prohibiting  night  lines  and 
trinuners,  and  other  instruments  of  that  character 
for  fresh-water  fishing ;  and  I  think  the  proprie- 
tors of  UUeswater  were  certainly  opposed  to  any 
such  prohibition.  I  think  if  such  an  amendment 
were  inserted  in  the  Bill  it  would  provoke  a 
great  deal  of  opposition,  which  it  is  desirable  to 
avoid. 

285.  Do  you  think  those  sort  of  lines  do  much 
harm? — A  certain  amount  of  hami.  I  think 
that  night  lines  sunk  to  the  bottom  with  dead 
bait,  are  very  proper  thin^  for  catching  eels 
with ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  certain  number 
are  set  with  floating  bait,  with  the  intention  of 
catching  trout ;  but  I  do  not  see  how  in  any 
Act  of  Parliament  you  are  to  distinguish  between 
the  two  kinds  of  instruments. 

286.  Therefore,  you  would  not  recommend  the 
insertion  of  that  sub-section  ? — No,  I  think  not. 

287.  As  to  the  last  proposed  sub-section,  will 
you  give  me  your  opinion  now  as  to  the  penalty 
attaching  to  persons  having  in  their  possession 
"any  engine    or  device  whatever  which  shall 

appear 
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appear  to  haye  been  used^  or  intended  to  be  used 
for  the  purpose  of  taking,  killing,  or  destroying 
firesh-water  fish  in  any  riyer,  riyulet,  brook, 
atream,  lake,  tarn,  or  other  water,  contrary  to  the 
proyisions  of  this  Act  ? — I  am  not  quite  sure 
what  the  scope  of  that  proyision  is ;  it  ostensibly 
imposes  a  penalty  on  any  person  possessing  any 
engine  or  aeyice  for  taking  fish ;  and  it  seems  to 
me  that  it  is  a  yery  strong  thinff  to  say  that  a 
person  possessing  an  instrument  shall  be  assumed 
to  haye  it  for  purposes  that  are  illegal. 

288.  Does  it  mean  that  the  instrument  must  be 
one  that  is  specified  as  not  to  be  used  in  the  Act ; 
do  you  think  that  the  words  "  contrar;^  to  the 
proyisions  of  this  Act,**  refer  to  the  description  of 
engine  ? — It  is  so  very  wide :  '*  Any  person  having 
In  his  custody,  possession,  or  keeping,  any  engine 
or  device  whatever,  which  shall  appear  to  mtve 
been  used  or  intended  to  be  used  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  any  fresh-water  fish,**  and  so  on,  *^  con- 
tnuT  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act."  Now  it 
mignt  mean  apparently  that  if  I  have  something 
which  appears  to  be  an  illegal  engine  in  my  own 
bouse,  1  am  liable  to  a  penalty  of  5  7.  I  cannot 
lielp  thinking  that  that  is  very  vexatious.  Then 
I  assume  that  it  is  quite  as  important  to  preserve 
salmon  as  fresh-water  fish.  The  Salmon  Acts 
give  power  to  apply  to  a  magistrate  for  a  warrant 
to  seardi  suspected  premises.  I  think  that  is  a 
yery  proper  power,  because  the  magistrates  can 
exercise  a  discretion ;  but  to  give  that  as  a  general 
power,  to  say  that  anybody  naving  in  his  house 
something  which  somebody  else  shall  think  is 
illegal  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty,  is  a  provision 
which  ought  not  to  be  inserted  in  any  Act  of 
Parliament 

289.  Would  you  suggest  a  clause  enabling 
the  magistrates  to  seardi  any  premises  in  a  dis- 
trict in  which  there  is  not  a  board  ? — I  think  so  ; 
if  you  like,  you  might  extend  the  provisions  of 
the  Salmon  Acts  to  all  fish  for  this  purpose.  The 
provisions  of  the  Salmon  Acts  are  these :  they  are 
in  the  34th  section  of  the  Act  of  1861, ''  It  shall  be 
lawful  for  any  justice  of  the  peace,  upon  an  in- 
formation on  oath  that  there  is  a  probable  cause 
to  suspect  any  breach  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
to  have  been  committed  on  any  premises,  or  any 
salmon  ille^gally  taken,  or  any  illegal  nets  or 
other  engines  to  be  concealed  on  any  premises, 
by  warrant  under  his  hand  and  seal  to  authorise 
and  empower  any  inspector,  water  bailiff,  con- 
servator, constable,  or  police  officer  to  enter  such 
premises  for  the  purposes  of  detecting  such 
offence,''  and  so  on.  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  that 
would  .not  apply  to  any  engines  that  Parliament 
might  make  illegal ;  but  if  there  is  any  doubt 
about  its  application  to  other  fish,  it  is  very  easy 
to  extend  it. 

C/ioirman. 

290.  I  will  ask  you  this  general  question ;  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  effect  of  your  evidence  is, 
^at  you  wish  for  a  close  season  to  be  fixed  by 
Act  of  Parliament,  and  not  to  be  variable  ? — ^I 
think  so. 

291.  And  in  your  view  this  close  season  should 
apply,  not  only  to  nets,  but  to  angling? — To 
angling  as  well  as  nets,  except  in  private  waters, 
where  the  proprietor  chooses  to  give  leave. 

292.  And  in  your  opinion  it  would  not  be  suffi- 
cient to  prohibit  the  sale  of  those  fish  in  the  close 
time? — ^No,  not  in  populous  districts. 

293.  And  when  you  speak  of  having  seen  much 
of  members  of  angling  clubs,  and  say  that  they 
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were  in  favour  of  a  close  time,  I  understand  you 
1o  say  that  these  angling  clubs  of  which  we  have 
been  speaking  are  in  favour  of  such  a  close  time 
as  you  suggest ;  that  is  one  applying  to  angling, 
and  not  only  to  the  sale  of  fish  ? — I  think  the 
majority  of  them  are ;  in  Norfolk  they  are  not. 

294.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  a  question  about 
the  carrying  out  of  the  expenses  imder  the 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk  Act ;  I  do  not  see  any  pro- 
yision under  the  Act  for  raising  a  revenue  ? — • 
They  have  no  provision  whatever  for  raising  a 
revenue  ;  the  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  conservators 
are  very  influential  and  wealthy  people,  and  I 
believe  they  have  succeeded  in  providing  ade- 
quate funds  for  the  present ;  but  I  am  a&aid  that 
other  parts  of  the  country  will  not  be  so  fortu- 
nately circumstanced. 

Mr.  Mwfdella, 

295.  You  were  asked  some  question  about 
clubs,  and  whether  the  expression  of  opinion  you 
heard  in  favour  of  the  Bill  was  not  genendly 
from  members  of  clubs ;  now  is  it  not  the  fact 
that  the  men  who  are  most  interested  in  anglin: 
are  generally  members  of  clubs  ? — I  do  not  thinl 
it  is  so  in  the  upper  classes  of  society ;  I  think  in 
the  lower  classes  the  great  mass  of  them  are 
members  of  some  club. 

296.  Have  you  heard  that  there  are  between 
7,000  and  8,000  members  of  clubs  in  Sheffield 
alone  ? — Yes. 

297.  That  will  include  the  bulk  of  the  anglers 
there,  I  suppose  ? — Yes ;  where  you  get  anglers 
in  a  town,  they  are  probably  members  of  a  club. 

298.  You  were  asked  whether  it  was  not  a 
hard  thing  to  debar  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
persons  who  might  not  be  members  of  clubs 
from  fishing  with  rod  and  line ;  but  do  you  not 
debar  the  members  of  clubs,  who  are,  after  all, 
the  keenest  sportsmen  ? — Of  course  there  are  a 
great  many  gentlemen  who  have  waters  of  their 
own,  or  whose  friends  have  waters  of  their  own, 
and  who  have  no  necessity,  therefore,  to  join  a 
fishery  association,  and  some  of  them  are  very 
keen  anglers. 

299.  1  did  not  in  my  question  contemplate 
landed  proprietors,  but  residents  of  the  itirge 
towns  among  the  working  classes  ? — I  apprehend 
that  the  legislation  is  reaUy  desirable  in  populous 
districts,  and  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  get  that 
legislation  without  applying  it  to  the  whole 
country. 

300.  And  if  there  were  any  hardship  at  all,  it 
would  be  much  greater  upon  the  keen  sportsman 
than  upon  the  amateur  who  might  go  out  once 
in  a  year,  or  even  only  once  in  a  lifetime  ? — Yes, 
to  a  certain  extent  that  is  so. 

301.  And  you  think  that  they  would  prefer 
nine  months  good  fishing  to  12  months  very  bad 
fishing  ? — I. think  that  is  the  general  opinion  of 
the  anglers. 

Mr.  James  Duff. 

302.  Do  you  not  know  that  if  this  Bill  was 
passed  it  would  deprive  a  large  number  of  people 
of  the  power  of  indulging  in  that  article  of  food  ? 
— That  is  to  say,  you  would  deprive  them  of  the 
food  they  now  get,  when,  for  instance,  a  working 
man  goes  and  catches  a  dish  of  fish  for  his 
supper. 

303.  You  would  ffive  the  rich  man  permission 
to  catch  it? — I  should  give  the  prcyrietor  of  the 
fishery  the  power  to  allow  anyone,  rich  or  poor,  to 
fish  in  his  watcr^  and  I  should  give  the  Board  of 
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Conservators  power  also  to  give  the  same  leave ; 
I  draw  no  distinction  between  rich  and  poor. 

304.  You  give  the  rich  power  virtually  to 
exclude  themselves  from  the  Act? — If  they  like 
to  do  so.  I  would  empower  them  to  autnorise 
their  sons,  or  any  other  persons  they  choose,  to 
to  fish  in  tiieir  waters. 

Mr.  RodwdL 

305.  Would  not  the  same  observation  with 
regard  to  food  apply  with  still  stronger  force  to 
the  very  thinly  populated  district  in  the  fen 
country,  where  there  is  an  enormous  quantity  of 
these  fish,  and  where  people  do  live  on  them  con- 
stantly ;  would  not  it  be  stronger  in  the  fens  in 
Cambridgeshire  ?  —I  am  not  well  acquainted  with 
that  country ;  but  I  thought  tliose  were  private 
waters. 

Mr.  Munddla. 

306.  But  supposing  they  were  public  waters, 
if  the  object  is  to  supply  food,  is  it  not  better  to 
have  plenty  of  food  for  nine  months  than  a  very 
limited  supply  for  12? — I  imagine  that  the 
honorable  Member  means  this:  that  there  are 
certain  places  where  the  population  is  not  thick 
enough  to  fish  out  the  fish  by  bona  fide  rod  fish- 
ily, and  that  is  a  proposition  to  which  I  entirely 
assent ;  I  really  do  not  see  how  to  except  those 
places,  except  in  the  way  that  I  have  proposed, 
by  allowing  the  private  owner  and  the  Board  of 
Conservators  to  give  licenses.    If   any  better 
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plan  can  be  9ug^sted  I  am  not  wed4«d  to  mj 
own. 

Mr.  Dilhcj/it. 

307.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  fish  generally 
in  unpreserved  waters,  in  public  waters,  have 
diminished  in  numbers  of  late  years  ? — Certa&ly, 
in  populous  districts. 

308.  Very  largely  ?  —  In  some  cases  very 
largely. 

309.  But  where  there  have  been  endeavours 
to  preserve  them,  as  in  the  Thames,  you  say  there 
has  been  an  increase  ? — Yes ;  I  must  qualify  my 
answer  in  this  way,  that  the  Salmon  Acts  have 
indirectly  preserved  tJiese  coarse  fish  in  a  great 
many  ways  by  preserving  the  other  fish ;  a  great 
deal  of  illegal  netting  has  practically  been  put 
down. 

310.  Are  vou  of  opinion  that  waters  containing 
a  great  number  of  the  coarse  fish  are  sweeter  than 
waters  which  have  few  ;  do  not  coarse  fish  act  as 
ffreat  scavengers  for  the  waters?— I  have  no 
doubt  they  do. 

311.  You,  in  fact,  think  that  a  great  number 
of  coarse  fish  tends  to  make  the  waters  sweeter 
and  better  than  otherwise  ? — Yes,  they  are  both 
purifiers  and  tests  of  purity. 

^b.R0dwelL 

312.  When  you  talked  about  food  for  nine 
months,  is  it  not  the  fact  that  during  die  wmter 
months,  four  months,  at  all  events,  mere  is  very 
little  fish  except  pike,  and  very,  little  catcKng 
fish  by  angling  at  all  ? — Very  little  now. 


Mr.  Frank  Bucklanp^  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Mr. 

Buckland. 


Ckairman* 

313.  It  is  unnecessary  also  to  ask  who  you  are ; 
we  know  that  vou  are  one  of  the  Fishery  Inspec- 
tors, and  have  had  great  experience  in  the  culture 
of  fish,  and  are  acquainted  with  most  of  the 
rivers  in  England,  l)oth  the  salmon  rivers  and 
the  other  rivers? — Yes. 

314.  You  have  seen  this  Bill  by  which  it  is 
proposed  to  give  a  close  time  to  fresh-water  fish  ? 
—Yes. 

315.  And  no  doubt  you  have  considered  it? — 
Yes.  The  object  of  the  preservation  of  all  fish 
has  now  become  of  national  importance,  more 
especially  so  is  the  preservation  of  non-migratory 
fresh-water  fish,  commonly  called  coarse  fish, 
which,  I  think,  might  be  better  designated  as 
**  white  "  fish,  as  compared  with  red-flei^ed  fish. 

Mr.  Mundella. 

316.  I  believe  the  anglers  resent  the  term 
"coarse  fish"  very  much,  do  they  not? — ^They 
do. 

Chairman. 

317.  You  are  now  going  to  speak  of  the 
importance  of  protection  to  these  nsh  that  you 
prefer  to  call  white  fish,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  a  food  supply  ? — And  the  nataonal  importance, 
as  I  shall  be  prepared  to  show  ;  it  is  more  than  a 
matter  of  food  supply.  There  are  now  over  22 
millions  of  people  in  Engknd,  at  least  the  census 
of  1871  so  gives  it,  and  they  all  require  food  for 
the  mind  and  food  for  the  body.  The  angling 
interest  has  now  become  quite  a  science;  as  the 
rich  man  can  go  to  Scotland  and  elsewhere  and 
catch  salmon,  so  the  poor  labourer,  and  agricul- 
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turist,  and  artizan  ought,  m  my  opnuoa  ^fernej 
after  11  years'  careful  study  of  the  question),  to 
be  allowed  also  to  have  Us  fish ;  and  if  you  wiB 
allow  me  I  will  point  out  to  the  Committee  what 
has  been  done  in  our  tinse,  and  the  gradual 
change  that  is  coining  over  tbe  Engliih  riven* 

318.  Do  I  understand  you  now  to  be  intendiiig 
to  point  out  to  the  Committee  that  the  supply  of 
what  we  will  call  fresh-water  fish  has  been  for 
the  last  few  years  diminishing  in  tJie  rivers;  is 
that  so  ? — Yes.  There  will  be  no  fi^sh-water  fish 
at  all  if  we  go  on  as  we  are  going  on  now.  There 
are,  under  Sie  superintendence  of  Mr.  Walpole 
and  myself,  41  salmou  fishery  districts;  and  we 
have  nie  honour  and  privile^,  under  yourself 
and  Mr.  Cross,  of  superintending  these,  and  re- 
porting to  Parliament  upon  their  present  state 
and  prospects.  We  have  ascertained  that  the 
weirs  in  many  of  our  salmon  fishery  rivers  are 
gradually  transformmg  the  nature  of  the  rivers. 
In  a  rapid  running  stream  you  will  always  have 
such  fish  as  salmon,  salmon  trout,  aad  maoy 
sorts  of  salmonidas;  the  instant  you  put  a 
weir  across  a  river  you  block  it  and  get  pools 
formed,  and  the  consequence  is  that  at  once  yon 
create  a  different  class  of  fish.  If  you  look  at 
this  diagram  {pointing  to  a  diagram) ,  you  wiB 
find  that  where  you  get  a  river  rising  from  moun- 
tain districts,  and  running  at  an  acute  sngle, 
there  you  will  always  get  salmomidet.  Ha'e 
{pointing  to  another  diagram)  yon  get  the  origin  of 
the  river,  not  so  much  elevated  (as,  for  instance, 
on  the  chalk  downs  of  Hampshire),  you  get  f^^ 
river  at  a  le38  angle,  and  you  at  once  begin  to  ff^ 
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ifoiit^  acMe  atlmon^  hat  filwBfu  trowt.  Thaoi  y&n 
met  t&  aaotiier  great  aad  unportant  form  of  '^  fiab 
wms,"  the  leTek,  iats ;  tl^se  laay  be  demgsoLiei 
MB  the  great  fidk  farms  on  tite  norui-west  oeast  of 
the  countrj  in  &e  Lake  district ;  there  7011  have 
treat  and  dmr;  tkese  also  are  yeiy  capable  of 
bearing  mhn— *  Then  on  the  other  side  of 
ThrgUnd  yon  have  the  Norfolk  Fishery  Broad% 
and  also  the  Suflolk  Fishery  Broads^  capable  of 
bemg  cultivated,  and  without  doubt  now  in  pro- 
gress  of  Imnging  very  targe  quantities  of  fish 
food  into  the  English  markets. 

319.  You  were  epesidng,  as  I  understand,  of 
the  change  that  has  been  brought  about  in  the 
English  rivecs  hy  the  makinr  01'  poob)  owii^  to 
the  oonatraetian  of  weirs,  and  so*  on  ? — Yes. 

319*.  And  dees  that  observation  of  yours  tend 
to  point  to  ihe  fact  Aot  the  cultivation.of  freA- 
water  fish  is  becoming  ef  more  importance  in  the 
rivers  in  Rnglaad  than  formerly  ? — ^It  has  become 
of  so  much  more  national  importaoice  that  really, 
if  we  do  not  attend  to  it,  the  other  natioae  will 
lan^  at  us..  The  French  are  doing  it>  and  the 
<»ther  nations  are  doing  it,  except  the  English 
people.  And  if  I  may  go  to  another  pointy  it  is 
the  cultivation  of  CMtals:  canals,  we  all  know  quite 
well,  are  now  beiiig  gradually  superseded  by 
railways ;  these  miks  of  canals  are  not  used  by 
barges  so  much  as  they  were*  I  have  the  Tesmj 
Encyclopaedia  here,  in  which  I  find  that  the  canals 
Yf&te  begun  to  be  made  in  1755.  I  have  also  a 
list  here  of  the  canals,  whidi  ai%  96  in  number : 
here  they  are,  tiie  names  of  all  the  canals ;  I  find 
there  are  no  less  than  2,200  miles  of  canals,  which 
are  mostly  idle  at  the  present  moment;  no  boats, 
BO  barges.  These  ace  practically  sreat  fish  farms, 
which  might  be  cultivated.  I  desire  to  impress 
nnon  the  Committee  (and  Mr.  Walpole,  I  know, 
also  does)  the  necessity  of  making  these  canals 
grow  something;  they  ore  net  doing  anything  now. 

320.  I  nnderstand  you  to  say  that  they  are 
absolutely  doing  nothing  now  ?--As  to  fish. 

321.  I  should  wish  yon  to  inform  the  Com- 
mittee whether  you  have  any  eatisfactory 
evidence  that  yon  can  give  us  as  to  the  diminu- 
tion of  freshwater  fish  generally  throughout 
England  ? — I  had  the  honour  of  inspecting  the 
Koifolk  Fishery  Broads^  and  I  can  put  facts  as 
actual  evidence  of  what  is  going  on  there,  or 
what  was  going  on  there,  till  within  a  fortnight 
ago.  A  town  councillor  of  Yarmouth  informed 
me^  ^'  that  at  the  North  Quay  he  frequently  had 
seen  large  quantities  of  fish  delivered  from 
wherries,  and  sometimes  as  much  as  two  tons  of 
fish  in  the  hold  of  one  wherry ;  they  consisted 
of  roach,  bream,  perch,  pike,  &c.,  of  ^  sizes  and 
ages.  The  netting  was  carried  on  all  the  year 
ronnd,  without  respect  to  time,  place*  season,  or 
mesh."  {See  also  my  report  on  the  Norfolk 
fisheries.) 

322.  That  jpoints  to  the  abundance  of  fish,  as 
I  understand  it^  not  to  the  diminution  of  them  ? 
—It  points,  as  I  think,  to  the  water  being 
gradually  fishless ;  the  men  go  at  the  time  of  the 
year  when  the  fish  are  spawning,  as  they  are  now ; 
they  see  the  fish  spawning  on  t^ie  weeds;  th^ 
put  the  net  round  them,  and  take  them  all, 
yofling,  old,  little,  b^,  and  their  eggs. 

323.  And  are  the  fish  so  taken  unwholesome 
as  fi>od? — You  can  sell  them  i  but  I  should  be 
very  sorry  to  eat  them  myself. 

324.  The  Committee  would  like  to  be  informed 
ss  to  the  diminution  of  freshwater  fish  by  this 

o.no. 
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fishing,  the  rivers  being   less  productive  tfastn  Buddani. 

they  were? — I  can  ^ve  yon  a  case :  there  was  a  ^3  jj 
fishing  match,  at  which  I  was  present,  at  EInares-  *.  ~  ^ 


borough,^  and  a  number  of  people  came  to  this 
fishing  match;  I  think  about  60  people  were  fiah^ 
ing,  at  20  yards  apart,  and  I  do  not  think  that 
the  whcrfe  lot  of  them  cangfat  much  more  than  a  few 
pounds  weight,  and  there  was  a  prize  for  the 
mallest  fidi. 

325.  Perhaps  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  ask 
how  does  that  compare  with  any  previous  period, 
when  you  are  aware  that  the  same  gentlemen 
with  the  same  abilities  were  fishing  in  the  same 
way  ? — I  do  not  know. 

326.  Might  it  not  be  the  case  that  20  years 
before  that  water  might  not  have  been  worA 
filling  at  all? — t  must  answer  generally,  that 
there  are  not  sufficient  fish  for  anglers  to  take ; 
the  nets  have  pretty  nearly  skimmed  out  the 
freshwata*  fish  from  most  of  our  stagnant  waters; 
there  are  great  complaints  of  the  want  of  fish 
for  the  rod  in  various  parts  of  England  and 
Wides. 

327.  And  viewing  the  subject  from  the  point 
<rf  view  of  feed  also,  has  the  price  of  these  fresfc- 
water  fish  gone  up  as  an  article  of  food  ?— I  do 
net  think  that  people  eat  freshwater  fish  very 
much,  except  the  Jews. 

328.  The  Jews  are  very  fond  of  tendsi,  ane 
they  not? — I  went  to  inspect  the  Jews'  fish- 
market  in  Whitechspel  the  other  day.  They  are 
very  fond  of  freshwater  fish  ;  and  on  the  80-c»lled 
"Jews' holidays"  they  have  to  put  on  extra  water 
bailiffs  on  the  Thames  to  prevent  these  people 
getting  barbel,  roach,  and  bream,  and  all  these 
things.  They  certainly  fry  them  very  well ; 
the  Jews  are  the  great  freshwater  fish  eaters 
in  London. 

329.  Did  yon  inquire  about  the  price  in  the 
Jews'  maa^et  when  yon  were  there  ? — ^I  could 
not  understand  the  laiigna^  I  make  it  my 
bumnesB  to  go  into  all  the  mauets,  wherever  I  can 
see  a  market;  and  I  have  been  to  Birmingham,  and 
Manchester,  imd  Liverpool,  and  it  is  quite  heart- 
rending to  see  great  big  baskets  of  little  baby 
perch,  and  other  kinds  of  non*  migratory  fish,  tlurt 
the  old  women  are  selling  for  a  haSpenny,  2  d,  and 
3cif.  a  pound.  If  these  things  were  only  leftb  to 
grow,  what  an  immense  supply  of  food  there 
would  be  for  the  public.  There  is  plenty  of  sale 
for  fish,  and  people  will  not  buy  little  fish  if  they 
can  help  it ;  they  will  buy  good-sized  fish,  but 
they  will  not  buy  small  fish  of  any  kind. 

330.  Is  there  a  sale  for  those  fidi,  of  which 
you  are  speaking,  all  the  year  round,  or  at  any 
particular  time  ? — There  is  a  sale  for  anything  at 
any  time  in  London.  The  poor  people  I  know 
are  very  anxious  to  have  this  Bill  passed, 
especially  the  anglei*s.  I^ow  in  London  and  tJie 
suburbs  alone  there  are  80  angling  societies.  I 
know  a  great  many  of  those  angung  societies ; 
thev  are  most  respectable  persons,  generally 
tradesmen  and  people  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Mundella. 

331.  Those  societies  include  a  considerable 
number  of  clubs  ? — M,000  anglers  I  am  told. 

331*.  You  may  have  a  considerable  number  of 
clubs  incorporated  in  one  society  ? — Yes. 

Chairmaru 

332.  There  is  no  doubt,  I  gather  from  you, 
however,  of  the  general  interest  that  is  taken  in 
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this  Bill,  acd  the  great  desire  for  the  preservation 
of  freshwater  fish  on  the  part  of  those  anding 
societies  ?— Not  the  sl^htest  donbt.    At  ifot- 
tintcham,  where  Mr.  Walpole  and  I  were  the 
otherday,  there  were  52  cluos  or  societies,  and  we 
learned  that  they  enrolled  amonff  them  l^TOO  men, 
all  working  people.    At  Sheffield  there  are  200 
clubs,  with  8,000  members  ;  at  Birmingham  there 
are  nearly  10,000  people  who  are  all  fishers,  and 
know  how  to  catch  nsh  with  a  rod  and  line. 
You  may  go  elsewhere,  up  to  Carlisle  or  any- 
where almost  in  England,  and    you  will  find 
numerousclubs;  Leeds,  Manchester,  Birmingham, 
Liverpool.    They  want  fish  to  catch ;  they  cannot 
catch  them,  because  there  are  none  to  catch  at 
the  present  time.     Then  there  is  another  point 
which  I  think  we  must  take  into  consideration, 
the  enormous  industries  that  are  brought  to  work 
indirectly  by  the  preservation  of  fish,   or  the 
creation  (we  may  say  now)  of  fish  fit  for  taking 
with  the  rod.     There  are  no  less  than  37  fishing 
tackle  makers  in  London  alone,  who  are  depen- 
dent more  or  less  upon  the  patronage  of  people 
who  go  out  to  catch  roach  and  dace  and  gudgeon, 
in  themselves  worthless,  but  indirectiy  oringing 
in  large  sums  of  money  which  is  circulated.    Mr. 
Brougham,  the  Secretary  of  the  Thames  Angling 
Preservation  Society,  and  I  calculated  from  the 
number  of  boats  made,  and  the  tackle,  and  so 
forth,    that    was    expended  upon  the   Thames 
during  the  open  months,  that  it  came  to  between 
2,000  /.  and  3,000 1,  a  year,  if  not  more,  for  the 
sake  of  people  going  out  and  catching  these  fish ; 
they  do  not  want  them  to  eat  so  much  as  the 
pleasure  of  catching  them. 

Mr.  Mundella. 

333.  The  pleasure  of  a  day  in  the  country  ? — 
The  pleasure  of  a  day  in  tiie  country,  and  these 
anglers  generally  go  out  on  a  Saturday;  they 
fish  on  the  Saturday  afternoon,  and  I  am  afraid 
a  good  many  of  them  on  Sunday  ;  then  they  show 
the  fish  at  the  clubs  on  the  Monday  night  ;  and 
all  these  men  have  the  greatest  possible  interest 
in  this  Bill,  and  they  are,  I  know,  watching  every 
word  said  in  this  room,  because  they  have  come 
to  mjr  Museum  of  Economic  Fish  Culture, 
Kensington,  and  entreated  me  to  do  all  I  can 
to  persuade  Parliament  to  preserve  fish  for 
them. 

Chairman. 

334.  Let  us  come  now  to  the  remedy  which  is 
proposed  ? — The  remedy  is  first  oi^Wfestina  lente; 
you  must  not  be  too  hard  upon  the  people,  and  all 
I  ask  you  gentlemen  to  do  is  to  make  a  close 
time.  I  want  that  first;  it  is  the  simplest  thing 
in  the  world ;  it  is  the  foundation  of  everything. 
Spare  the  fathers  and  mothers  who  are  the 
breeders.  How  can  you  have  anjr  children  if 
you  do  not.  That  is  my  simple  principle;  that 
18  the  principle  of  all  cultivation  of  birds,  beasts, 
or  fishes ;  it  is  the  principle  of  the  salmon  laws; 
and  under  Mr.  Dillwyn's  Act  of  1873  these 
fisheries  are  growing  up  gently,  nicely,  prettily, 
because  we  preserve  the  young  and  the  old  ones. 

335.  Then  we  come  to  the  question,  what  kind 
of  close  time  is  practicable;  what  is  the  close 
time  that  you  recommend  ;  do  you  recommend  a 
close  time  for  angling  as  well  as  for  the  sale  of 
fish  ? — I  will  answer  that  directiy,  in  this  way : 
Do  not  interfere  with  the  anglers  ;  let  the  anglers 
go  on  all  the  year  round  ;  because  the  more 
anglers  you  have  the  more,  so  to  speak,  water 
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bailiffii  you  will  have  about.  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  am  saying  what  is  agreeable  or  iioi 
agreeable,  but  ifaiat  is  my  opinioii  on  it ;  let  ^ 
poor  man  go  out  with  his  rod  and  line  all  the 

J  ear  round  ;  do  not  interfere  with  him.  How  is 
fr.  Mundella's  Bill  to  legiolate  about  it?  I  stj, 
no  licenses,  no  anytiiing ;  let  ihe  man  go  otil 
with  a  rod  and  line,  and  let  him  catch  the  fisk 
when  he  can,  only  with  a  rod  and  line,  not  witha 
net. 

336.  Then  in  the  close  time  which  you  pto- 
pose,  you  propose  besides  prohibiting  the  sale  of 
fish;  that  you  regard  as  essential? — ^Yes,  cer- 
tainly. 

337.  You  would  make  it  illegal  to  have  a  net? 
— Yes,  I  would  have  no  net  except  under  certab 
circumstances,  and  those  circumstances  would 
be  in  the  case  of  people  who  have  private 
ponds;  I  think  they  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
use-  a  net  when  they  like,  and  where  they 
like.  Suppiosing  you  had  a  big  lake  like 
the  Serpentine,  and  it  was  desirable  to  shift  the 
fish  from  there  to  St.  James*  Park,  you  ought 
to  be  allowed  to  do  it;  my  idea  is,  do  not  be 
oppressive,  or  in  any  way  interfere  with  the 

Envate  rights  of  the  proprietors  through  Eo^- 
md.  Let  them  have  the  right  of  netting  their 
ponds  when  they  like  in  the  close  season;  bat 
they  absolutely  must  not  sell. 

338.  With  your  view  of  the  question,  would  it 
not  seem  that  the  amplest  way  would  be  simplj 
to  prohibit  the  sale ;  do  you  mean  to  say  ^t 
there  would  be  any  extensive  netting  carried  oat 
if  the  sale  were  prohibited,  I  mean  netting  W 
persons  for  amusement;  would  not  all  the  aim- 
culty  of  private  waters,  and  all  that  we  have  been 
tidking  about,  be  got  over  if  a  law  was  passed 
simply  prohibiting  the  sale  of  fifeshwater  fish 
within  spawning  time  ? — I  would  not  allow  the 
sale  of  freshwater  fish  at  all,  except  for  the 
Zoological  Gardens,  during  the  close  time. 

339.  But  I  mean,  supposing  we  have  this 
section  in  the  Bill  which  prohibits  absolutely  the 
sale  of  all  freshwater  fish  during  that  time,  is  not 
that  sufficient  in  itself  without  making  any  pro- 
hibition as  to  the  use  of  nets  during  close  time ; 
because  I  want  to  know  whether,  in  your  opinion, 
there  is  much  netting  for  the  purpose  of  amuse- 
ment, or,  in  fact,  for  other  than  commercial  pur- 
poses ? — Yes,  certainly,  a  great  deal ;  you  give  a 
picnic,  for  instance,  in  order  to  net  a  fish  pond. 

340.  Why  should  you  not  do  that?— You 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  do  that,  I  say. 

341.  Then  comes  my  question,  why  should 
you  prohibit  it  at  all,  because  I  understand  you  to 
wish  to  exempt  private  water  for  such  purposes 
as  netting,  even  if  there  was  a  clause  in  the  Bill 
to  prevent  it  generally ;  I  want  to  know  whetiier 
it  would  not  be  simpler  to  have  no  prohibition  of 
netting  at  all,  but  simplv  of  sale  ? — No,  that  will 
not  do.  I  should  prohibit  nets  everywhere,  ex- 
cept in  private  gentlemen's  properties,  in  parks, 
and  places  of  that  kind. 

342.  I  come  again  to  this,  supposing  the  sale 
is  prohibited,  I  want  to  know  whether  nets  would 
be  used  at  all  in  public  waters  or  anywhere,  for 
the  purpose  of  amusement  ? — Take  a  case  in  the 
Thames;  they  have  no  nets  in  the  close  time 
except  the  casting  nets ;  if  nets  were  allowed  in 
the  Thames  the  whole  thing  would  fall  to  <ke 
ground. 

343.  Supposinff  that  in  the  Thames  the  law 
simply  prohibited  the  sale  of  all  fish  coining  in*o 
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tke  Thames^  would  there  bs  any  netting  ? — Yesy 
certainly. 

844.  For  what  purpose  ? — They  would  get  rid 
of  them  somehow  or  other. 

345.  Your  opinion  is  that  you  could  not  pro- 
hibit the  use  of  netting  in  that  way,  but  that 
there  would  always  be  a  means  of  getting  rid  of 
the  fish,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  carry  out  the 
Act  ? — I  think  my  answer  is  that  you  must  pro- 
hibit nets  for  three  months  in  the  close  time ; 
you  cannot  do  anything  else,  except  prohibit  nets, 
the  prohibition  of  sale  without  nets,  in  my  opinion, 
is  not  sufficient,  and  I  am  sure  of  that;  but 
allow  rod  and  line  everywhere. 

346.  But  it  would  be  an  advantage,  would  it 
not,  i^  you  could  get  rid  of  the  prohibition  of 
nets,  because  you  would  avoid  an^  difficulties 
about  private  waters  ? — ^What  I  intended  to 
imply  just  now  was,  that  I  would  let  the  owners 
of  private  lakes,  like  Blenheim  Lake,  or  large 
lakes  of  that  kind,  do  just  whatever  they  liked 
with  their  fishery,  but  not  allow  them  to  sell ; 
because  it  often  happens  that  if  you  do  not  net  a 
lake  the  fish  will  get  so  numerous  in  that  lake 
that  they  will  starve  each  other,  and  the  size  of 
the  fish  will  diminish  into  almost  insignificance  ; 
and  this  is  the  proper  season  to  net  private  waters  ; 
take  Blenheim  Lake  as  a  very  good  instance,  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough's ;  he  wants,  we  will  sup- 
pose, to  take  some  fish  from  the  lake  to  send 
them  to  another  portion  of  the  domain,  now  is 
the  very  time  to  do  it ;  April,  May,  and  June  is 
the  time  to  cultivate  for  the  future  harvest  of  your 
lakes. 

347.  Quite  so.  I  understand  you  to  suggest 
that  that  should  be  permitted,  but  you  suggest 
that  it  should  be  permitted  by  a  special  exemp- 
tion of  private  waters ;  that  is  your  view  ? — Yes, 
that  is  my  view. 

348.  Then  with  regard  to  the  period  for  this 
dose  time,  do  you  agree  with  what  Mr.  Walpole 
has  told  us  ? — I  have  been  breeding  fish  now  for 
nearly  15  years,  and  we  all  know  that  the 
salmonida  breed  in  the  winter  time,  and  we  also 
know  that  the  white  fish  breed  in  the  summer 
time,  for  the  obvious  reason  that  the  salmonidcB 
require  cold  temperature,  and  the  white  fish  re- 
quire, on  the  contrary,  warmth;  so  that  the 
moment  the  weeds  begin  to  come  out  in  the 
spring,  these  white  fish  begin  to  deposit  their 
eggs  upon  the  weeds,  and  it  remains  for  us  to 
consider  the  exact  time  when  they  do  so,  as  there 
is  certainly  a  difference  in  the  time  of  fish  spawning. 
I  have  dissected  a  great  many  of  them  for  that 
purpose,  and  I  find  that  generally  speaking  the 
jack  get  out  of  condition  at  the  end  of  February, 
but  the  chub  continue  in  condition  during  March. 
But  I  will  hand  in  to  you  a  table  of  the  spawning 
times  of  fresh-water  fish,  kindly  given  me  by  Sir 
Phillip  Egerton,  M.P.,  who  we  all  know  is  a  great 
authority ;  he  has^ient  me  the  following  interesting 
communication :  "  I  enclose  you  a  table  of  the 
spawning  times  of  British  fresh-water  fishes,  com- 
pded  from  'Yarrell's  Fishes.'  M[ay,  Ju]ne, 
means  the  latter  half  of  May  and  the  beginning 
of  June  :  pike,  March  and  Apr]il ;  ruffle,  April; 
chub,  Apjnl  and  Mlay ;  rud,  ApFril  and  Ma]y ; 
grayUng,  Ap[ril  and  Mlay;  bleak.  May ;  gudgeon. 
May;  bream,  May;  barbel.  May  and  June;  roach, 
M[av  and  Ju]ne ;  carp,  M[ay  and  Ju]ne ; 
tencn,  June;  dace,  June;  minnow,  June;  burbot, 
February  and  March;  flounder,  February  and 
March.** 

0.110. 


CAatriruia— continued* 

349.  Looking  at  that  table,,  what  is  your 
opinion  with  reference  to  the  desirability  of 
making  an  un^rm  close  time  for  all  these  fish 
without  power  of  variation? — My  opinion  has 
been  ascertained  after  consultation  with  most  of 
those  who  know  the  most  about  this  matter,  namely, 
the  members  of  the  Piscatorial  Societv,  who  are 
the  best  authorities  in  all  matters  of  this  kind* 
I  have  met  them  on  several  occasions  before  we 
had  the  meeting  with  Mr.  Mundella  at  the 
Society  of  Arts.  I  have  met  them  several  times 
afterwards,  and  we  had  a  meeting  last  night,  in 
which  it  was  put  to  the  vote  that  I  should  come 
before  you  to-day  to  say  not  only  that  it  is  my 
opinion  but  that  it  is  their  opinion  that  the 
original  dosie  time,  as  proposed  by  a  show  of 
hands  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  at  Mr.  Mundella's 
meeting,  should  be  adopted,  namely,  from  the* 
15th  of  March  to  the  i5m  of  June. 

350.  Do  you  agree  that  that  close  time  covers 
in  the  main  the  most  of  the  fish  that  you  are 
desirous  to  protect,  and  that  it  would  be  better 
to  have  that  uniform  close  time,  than  to  attempt 
to  suit  the  wants  of  different  fish  ? — I  have  m 
my  hand  an  admirable  book  on  angling,  in  Ger- 
many, by  my  friend.  Max  von  dem  JBorne,  a 
large  fishery  proprietor  near  Berlin,  and  he  has 
made  a  tabulated  table  showing  the  different  times 
of  the  fish  spawning,  and  you  will  see  that  I  have 
run  pencil  lines  between  the  15th  of  March 
and  the  15th  of  June ;  that  will  include  a  very 
large  number  of  the  spawning  fish. 

351.  Outside  the  time  from  March  the  15th  to 
June  the  15  th  there  appears  in  this  table  to  be 
hardly  anything,  except  one  month  the  carp  and 
the  tench  and  the  salmonidcB  generally  ? — Yes,  we 
do  not  care  about  the  tench  much.  Then  I  should 
like  to  put  on  record  the  fact  that  I  have  before 
me  a  book  showing  how  the  freshwater  fisheries 
preservation  is  carried  on  in  France,  ^^  Le  Code 
de  la  Peche  Fluvialle,*^  and  I,  perhaps,  might  be 
allowed  to  read  it. 

352.  Is  that  a  Government  Society  ? — No,  I 
believe  it  is  the  same  as' our  own  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment ;  it  is  the  law.  Here  is  a  book,  the  best 
book  of  the  day,  "  £a  P6che  et  leg  Poissons, 
Dtctionnaire  gineral  des  Piches^  by  M,  de  la 
Blanchere,  which  is  an  encyclop»dia  of  everything 
connected  with  fisheries.  He  gives  you  an  outline 
of  the  law  of  fisheries,  Les  Tois  de  la  peche ,  and 
also  a  carefully  drawn  up  table  of  the  times  of 
the  spawning  of  the  fish. 

353.  But  still  the  fact  remains  that  with  re- 
gard to  the  freshwater  fish  of  England,  which 
you  are  desirous  to  preserve,  the  close  time  that 
you  have  mentioned  will  practically  comprehend 
them  all  ? — Yes,  and  it  is  nearly  the  same  as  the 
French  people  have  got. 

354.  Is  there  any  other  suggestion  that  you 
wish  to  make  with  reference  to  close  time  ?— 
There  seems  to  be  a  little  doubt  about  grayling 
just  now ;  grayling  spawn  in  April,  and  m  May, 
and  thev  are  in  the  best  condition  in  October  and 
November  ;  they  are  a  white  fish.  There  is 
another  point  I  should  particularly  like  to  call 
your  attention  to,  namely,  the  question  of  the 
Zoological  Gardens.  Of  course,  as  you  know,  I 
take  much  interest  in  the  Zoological  Gardens  ; 
and  a  great  authority  there  declared  that  he  would 
try  to  put  down  the  Bill,  if  he  possibly  could, 
if  some  attention  was  not  given  to  the  Zoological 
Gardens,  and  I  said,  **  Well,  I  shall  go  before 
the   Committee,  and  I  shall  urge   them  very 
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Chairtnan — eoaliiiiied. 

■troDglj  to  let  jrou  go  on  in  your  old  way  ; "  be- 
cause reaUy  it  is  the  fact  that  there  are  certain 
birds  that  will  not  eat  dead  fish^  they  must  have 
live  fish ;  this  is  absolutely  necessary  ;  a  snake^ 
for  instance^  would  rather  die  than  eat  a  dead 
xabbit ;  he  would  sooner  die  of  hunger* 

355.  How  IB  the  provi^on  now  made  ;  where 
do  the  Zoological  Gardens  buy  their  fish? — From 
anybody  who  brings  them.  A  man  can  go  out 
wnd  catch  as  many  live  fish  as  he  likes  about 
Hampstead,  Hi^bgate,  canals  by  Uxbridge,  and 
anywnere  round,  except  in  the  Thames. 

356.  Would  you  propose  in  this  Bill  to  ex- 
empt the  sale  of  live  fish? — I  am  not  lawyer 
enough  to  answer  that,  but  I  think  the  Zoological 
Gardens  must  be  allowed  to  go  on  as  they  do 
now. 

357.  Supposing  you  were  to  meet  the  Zoolo- 
gical Gardens  difficulty  by  exempting  the  sale  of 
live  fish,  what,  in  your  opinion,  would* be  the  effect 
cf  that  ? — Put  in  the  words  **  except  for  scientific 
jmrposes;  ^  I  think  that  will  do  it.  I  myself 
go  out  every  winter  and  catch  spawning  salmon 
m  the  close  time  for  the  eggs,  and  I  send  them  to 
New  Zealand;  but  that  is  for  a  scientific  purpose. 
And  then  there  is  another  point  that  we  must 
consider,  as  you  have  heard,  that  of  live  fish. 
Mr.  Runalrd,  a  live-fish  salesman,  sends  carp  and 
other  fish  to  London  from  Hamburg,  and  they 
come  for  food.  Of  course,  I  do  not  raow  mock 
about  legal  phraseology;  but  I  think,  if  you  put 
in  the  worda,  "  scientific  purposes,"  it  would 
satisfy  Dr.  Slater  and  Mr.  Bartlett  of  the  Zoo- 
logical Gardens;  but  1  would  much  rather  you 
asxed  Mr.  Bartlett  to  come  and  give  you  evidence 
about  it.  Then  you  must  also  consider  the 
Aquaria.  There  is  the  Koyal  Aquarium  of 
Westminster,  there  is  Southpc«i;,  Ihere  is  the 
Brighton  Acquarium,  there  is  the  Rothesay 
Aquarium,  and  the  Yarmouth  Aquarium,  the 
Manchester  Aquarium,  the  Scarborough  Aqua- 
rium, and  one  or  two  others. 

Mr.  William  Lowther. 

358.  The  Blackpool  Aquarium?— Yes;  I  have 
not  seen  that.  In  fact,  aquaria  are  rising  up  all 
over  the  kingdom;  and  if  the  Committee  do  not 
make  some  arrangement  to  give  the  aquarium 
companies  the  necessary  fish  there  wUl  be  tre- 
ntendous  opposition  to  the  BilL 

Mr.  MundeUa. 

359L  You  have  heard  Mr.  Walpole's  recom- 
mendation to  omit  private  waters;  you  yourself 
agree  in  that  recommendation? — Yes. 

360.  Then  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  sup- 
plying from  them  freshwater  fish  for  the  aquaria? 
— ^1  o,  if  you  choose  to  give  them  ;  you  must  not 
sell  them. 

36  L  IS  jrou  sell  them  for  the  purposes  of 
aquaria  or  scientific  purooses  that  may  be  allowed  ? 
— Yes,  that  will  do.  Then  there  is  another  ques- 
tion, the  question  of  bait.  People  who  ^0  out  like 
my  friend  behind  me,  Mr.  Sachs,  spinning  tor 
Thames  trout,  must  have  fresh  bait  for  bait ;  for 
spinning  tackle  or  for  live  bait  fishing  I  ^nk 
they  must  have  them. 

Chairmttn. 

362.  Have  you  thought  how  that  could  be 
enacted?— I  think  Cok)nel  Duff's  Bill  has  a 
special  exemption  for  bait.  I  think  hon&  fde 
angling  bait  ought  to  be  exempted.     The  Thames 


CSimniMfi— eoAiinued. 
production  offish  has  iacveased  most  marvelloudy 
under  the  restrictions  that  the  Thames  Conseiw 
vancy  are  working ;  there  is  no  doubt  in  the  world 
about  it. 

363.  In  the  case  of  the  Thames,  is  the  bait  as 
you  propose  allowed?  —  Yes;  you  must  alk)W 
thiQ£;s  that  are  bonA  fide  for  bait.  The  fisheries 
of  the  Thames  are  placed  under  the  Thames 
Conservancy  Board  aft  Tower  HilL  This  Board 
depute  the  looking  after  the  fisheries  to  the 
Thames  Angling  Preservation  Society,  of  whick 
I  have  the  honour  to  be  one  of  the  Vioe  Pre»- 
dents ;  and  the  Thames  Aogling  Sodiety  goes  op 
the  river  as  far  as  Staines  Bridge.  Thea  ther^ 
ifi  a  Windsor  Society  just  started  this  year;  then 
above  that  comes  a  Keadin^  Society,  just  started; 
then  another  society,  and  then  the  Abingd(A 
Society;  so  that  really  now  we  have  a  great 
number  of  miles  of  the  Biver  Thames ;  up  te 
Oxford  it  is  about  115  miles  of  legally  mrotected 
water;  the  law  bein^  carried  put  by  these 
different  angling  societies. 

Mr.  Mundella. 

364.  Not  legally  protected  ?— Not  what  we 
understand  as  legally,  but  by  the  Thames  Con- 
servancy Act.  The  Thames  Conservancy  autho- 
rities give  the  powen 

365.  They  protect  as  well  as  they  can,  you 
mean  ? — I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  law  or  not, 
but  at  all  events  the  fish  are  protected. 

366.  If  anybody  takes  out  large  quantities  oi 
fish  in  buckets  which  have  spawned  on  the 
shallows,  you  cannot  punish  them  for  having  that 
fish  in  their  possession ;  you  can  only  puoish 
them  for  trespass ;  is  not  that  so  ? — Nobody  does 
that 

367.  It  was  done  the  other  day  ? — There  are 
water  bailiffs  always  looking  out  for  that ;  but  I 
would  rather  that  you  would  get  Mr.  Brougham 
to  tell  you  all  about  the  Thames. 

Chairman. 

368.  Is  there  any  other  point  you  would  like 
to  mention  to  us  ? — ^There  is  some  opposition  to 
this  Bill,  and  why  it  is  I  cannot  find  out ;  but  I 
suppose  the  Committee  wUl  hear  in  course  of 
time  what  it  is.  I  cannot  conceive  myself,  any- 
body being  so  foolish  as  to  oppose  this  "  Bill  for 
the  Preservation  of  Freshwater  Fish,"  because,  as 
I  said  before,  the  country  is  getting  so  populated, 
and  there  is  so  very  little  water  whicn  contains 
fish  for  sport,  and  the  railways  are  growing  up 
all  over  the  country  ;  the  communications  are 
thus  being  opened  up  for  anglers ;  they  will  be  more 
so  if  the  fish  are  allowed  to  have  their  own  way, 
so  I  really  think  this  is  a  matter  of  national 
importance,  considering  the  number  of  the  middle 
chwses,  the  powerful  middle  classes  nowadays  as 
they  are ;  they  say,  give  us  legislation,  and  [pre- 
serve our  fish ;  and  therefore,  ipentlemen,  I  think 
this  important,  not  so  much  On  the  question  of 
food  as  on  the  question  of  giving  sport  and  health 
to  the  middle  class  and  the  pubHc,  and  ourselves. 
Also^  as  regards  food,  no  dbubt  the  freshwater 
fish  contain  a  monstrous  deal  of  phosphorus^ 
which  is  a  nourishing  element,  especi^ly  of  brain 
food ;  it  supplies  food  £br  the  brain,  llien  there 
is  one  other  point  more  which  I  might  perhaps 
be  allowed  to  mention,  and  it  is  that  other  peopJ:e 
are  looking  on  upon  this  country  to  see  what  we 
are  ^oing  to  do.  Now  the  CIuBese  I  know  are 
waiting  to  see  what  we  are  going  to  da     I  had 
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Chah  mmn  cwitinttcd, 
a  kmg  talk  witii  die  Chinese  Ambassador  tin 
otber  day,  and  he  told  me  that  thOT  would  be 
t^ad  in  ChiBa  to  make  some  law  tor  the  450 
XEuIlion  Chinese  founded  upon  what  we  hope  will 
be  the  result  of  this  Committee ;  I  am  glad  to  see 
in  the  room  Ae  Commissioner  of  tlie  American 
fifikeriea  for  Maryland,  Mr.  Fargusson,  who  is 
waiting  to  hear  tlie  conclusions  of  the  Committee ; 
I  hope  the  result  of  tiits  inquiry  will  be  ^t  our 
firwids  in  America  will  make  some  law  about  their 
freshwater  fisheries.  The  Italians  also  want  to 
have  some  laws  for  their  lakes.  So  my  opinion 
is  that  this  is  not  simply  a  matter  of  at  all  oroinary 
ooBcem,  or  an  ai^ler^s  matter,  but  that  it  is  a 
very  hunge  matter  concerning  the  national  pros- 
perity.    That  ia  my  yiew. 

Me.  Isaac. 

369.  Did  I  rightly  undierstand  you  to  say  that 
you  would  have  no  close  time  for  anglers  at  all  ? 
— None  at  alL 

370.  And  in  private  water  you  would  allow 
proprietors  to  net  whenever  they  pleased  ? — 
Yes. 

371.  But  not  to  sell?— No. 

372.  You  have  read  this  Bill  which  has  been 
referred  to  this  Committee  ? — Yes. 

373.  And  given  it  your  consideration? — Yes, 
eertunly. 

374.  Do  you  approve  of  that  Bill  wiih  the  ex- 
ception of  the  alteration  as  to  the  close  time, 
which  you  would  prefer  altered  from  the  Ist  to 
ihe  15th  of  March,  lasting  to  the  15th  of  June  ? 
—Yes. 

375.  And  that  you  would  make  some  exception 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  aquaria  and  the 
Zoological  Gardens  witn bait: — Yes. 

Mr.  Stafford  Howard. 

376.  You  heard  the  answers  which  Mr. 
Walp<de  gave  to  my  questions  ? — Yes. 

37/.  Do  you  agree  with  them? — Mr.  Walpole 
and  I  always  agree. 

Mr.  BrisUnoe. 

378.  Is  there  a  legal  dosci  time  for  white  fish 
in  the  French  rivers  ? — Yes. 

379.  By  the  general  French  law? — Itis  ageneral 
law  now,  I  believe ;  there  is  also  a  very  nice  article 
in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Soci^t^  d'Acclimatation 
by  M.  de  la  Blanchere,  showing  that  water  pro- 
perly cultivated  with  fish  is  worth  44  francs  a 
hectar.  I  think  another  result  of  this  Bill  will 
be,  if  it  be  passed,  a  general  cultivation  of  all 
ponds  and  lakes  in  gentlemen's  properties  which 
are  now  doing  absolutely  nothing,  these  with  a 
little  scientifio  management  might  oe  able  to  pro- 
iuce  a  vast  amount  of  fish  ;  that  is  by  drying 
them,  sowing  a  crop  of  potatoes  or  rye-graas  upon 
them,  and  shifting  your  fish  for  the  time  being ; 
let  the  mud  get  a  good  baking  in  the  sun,  and 
beoome  quite  hard ;  and  when  the  mud  is  hard, 
you  cart  it  away  in  carts.  The  vegetable  matter, 
especially  rye-grass,  will  suck  up  the  water  from 
the  mud  ;  then  you  can  cart  the  mud  away,  and 
you  can  sow  a  crop  of  fish,  and  your  fish  will 
grow  tremendously.  That  will  be  one  of  the 
efiecte  of  this  Bill,  inducing  gentlemen  to  culti- 
vate their  fish  ponds  mucm  more  than  they  do 
now. 

Mr.  James  Duff. 

^  380.  The  evidence  that  you  have  given   is 
dmilar  to  what  was  given  when  you  were  making 
0.110. 


Mr.  James  i>ij^— continued. 

enquiries  as   to    liie    fisheries   of   Norfolk  ? — 
Yes. 

381.  Yo  do  not  wish  a  close  time  Am*  the  rod- 
tfnd-line  ?— No,  it  will  not  act ;  it  will  be  fatal 
to  the  wh(4e  thing. 

382.  I  suppose  it  is  vour  opinion  that  if  the 
Norfolk  ana  Suffolk  Fisheries  Act  was  made 
general,  with  the  addition  of  a  clause  to  prevent 
sale  of  fish  in  close  time  and  to  prevent 
the  destruction  of  fish  by  dynamite,  that  would 
meet  the  case  ? — I  do  not  know ;  that  is  the  law, 
again,  and  I  do  not  profess  to  be  a  lawyer.  If 
you  nsidce  a  dose  tnne  for  those  months,  with 
permission  to  rods  for  angling,  and  no  sale,  and 
prc^iibit  dynamite,  and  have  no  licenses,  you  will 
nave  done  all. 

383.  Then  you  answer  ''yes"  to  my  question? — 
I  do  not  know  anything  about  law.  Whether 
your  Act  ought  to  foe  a^^lied  to  the  whole 
country,  I  am  not  in  a  professional  legal  posi- 
tion to  say.  I  only  know  what  ought  to  be  done 
for  the  fish. 

384.  You  know  what  our  Act  is ;  I  say  is  that 
Act  applicable  to  all  England  ? — If  the  circum- 
stances are  the  same,  yes. 

385.  You  know  that  there  i%  an  objection  to 
ihe  Bill  stopping  the  anglTng ;  do  you  know  of 
other  •objections  to  it? — Yes,  there  are  other 
objections ;  buf;  what  they  have  to  say  I  cannot 
conceive. 

386.  Do  not  you  know  what  they  are  ? — No ; 
they  take  care  that  I  shouM  not  know.  I  believe 
it  is  pure  jealonsy. 

Mr.  RodwelL 

387.  Jealousy  of  whom,  the  fish? — ^No,  be- 
tween them  and  the  Piscatorial^Society  and  my- 
wtML 

Mr.  Mundella. 

388.  Is  it  not  jealousy  of  the  Inspector  ? — 
Yes. 

389.  Whatever  the  inspector  recommends, 
there  are  certain  persons  who  will  always  oppose 
it  ? — Yes,  it  is  always  so.  .  I  have  given  tnem 
capital  sport  for  20  years. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Stanhope. 

390.  These  fishing  club  men  in  Yorkshire  fish 
a  great  deal  in  the  canals,  do  they  not? — All 
over  the  canals,  fishing  matches. 

391.  But  at  present  they  have  a  very  poor 
supply  offish  ? — Hardly  any  ;  verv  bad  indeed. 

392.  Is  that  due  at  all  to  nettmg  with  these 
canals? — I  am  not  suflSciently  acquainted  with 
Yorkshire  canals  to  answer  that  right  off;  but  I 
must  «ay,  generally,  that  I  believe  it  is  from  the 
want  of  {»>e6ervation  from  time  immemorial, 
rather  than  the  actual  netting. 

393.  Do  you  think  that  me  fish  could  be  in- 
creased in  these  canals,  and  still  allow  the  angling 
to  go  on? — Angling  does  no  harm  anywhere, 
because  in  angling  you  have  the  instinct  of  the 
fish  backed  against  the  intelligence  of  the  man, 
and  very  often  the  instinct  of  the  fish  has  the 
best  of  it ;  but  in  the  case  of  a  net  he  must  come 
out  whether  he  likes  it  or  not.  I  thought  the 
question  of  the  mesh  of  nets  might  come  up ;  I 
am  glad  it  has  not ;  but  here  is  every  possible 
size  of  meshes  of  nets  from  half  an  incn  up  to 
three  inches  (producing  some  specimens^.  That 
{pointing  to  it)  would  be  a  large  mesh  for 
Norfolk  hefore  me  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed ; 
that  is  half  an  inch  from  knot  to  knot. 

C  4  394. 1  do 
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Chuirman. 

394«  I  do  not  understand  you  to  make  any 
suggestions  about  putting  any  such  things  into 
this  simple  BiU?—No. 

396.  I  understand  you  to  sav  that  there  should 
be  no  netting  at  all  during  the  close  season  ? — 
No. 

396.  But  you  do  not  proi)ose  to  go  Into  any- 
thing with  reference  to  the  size  of  the  net  during 
the  rest  of  the  year? — It  would  be  most  undesir- 
able to  do  so.  In  the  Yorkshire  district  there 
are  some  very  fine  fishing  waters  in  the  Ure^ 
the  Swale,  and  the  Wharte,  &c.  In  the  fish- 
ing districts  of  .Yorkshire,  Leeds,  Bradford 
and  Halifax;  in  fact,  the  whole  midland  towns 
of  England  have  positively  little  or  no  fishing 
ground  to  go  to  now. 

Mr.  Briitowe. 

397.  Is  not  that  in  consequence  of  foul  water 
being  poured  into  the  streams? — The  Aire  and 
CaJder  are  the  only  two  rivers  that  are  utterly 
done  for, 

398.  What  about  the  Wharfe? — The  upper 
waters  of  the  Wharfe  are  very  good. 

Mr.  William  Lowther. 

399.  I  suppose  that  the  consumption  of  white- 
bait is  larger  now  than  it  was  20  years  v^  ? — 
Yes,  that  is  a  veiy  important  matter. 

400.  Do  you  think  that  that  has  had  any  great 
effect  upon  the  protection  of  fish  ? — Mr.  WfiJpole 
and  I  had  orders  from  Sir  Matthew  Bidley  and 
Mr.  Cross  to  inquire  into  that  shortly.  I  can  tell 
you  more  of  that  another  time.   • 

^r.  Mundella. 

401.  You  have  said,  in  answer  to  a  question, 
that  there  is  some  opposition  to  the  Bill  ? — ^Yes, 
I  am  told  so. 

402.  Now  we  had  that  opposition,  had  we  not, 
at  the  Society  of  Arts  when  those  gentlemen  were 
present? — Only  partially;  not  all  present. 

403.  Was  not  the  opposition  because  we  would 
not  go  beyond  the  close  season ;  they  wanted  to 
regmate  the  mesh  of  the  net,  and  a  number  of 
thmgs  which  we  were  not  disposed  to  deal  with 
in  the  Bill;  they  wanted  to  load  the  Bill? — 
Yes. 

404.  They  wanted  to  go  beyond  what  I  was 
willing  to  attempt  by  that  measure  ? — Yes. 

405.  Now  you  said,  in  answer  to  some  other 
question,  that  the  fish  of  the  Thames  had  in- 
creased most  marvellously? — Wonderfully;  I 
know  that. 

406.  And  are  there  not  fence  months  for  the 
Thames  ? — Most  strictly. 

407.  Here  are  the  rules  of  a  piscatorial  society, 
the  West  Central  Association,  and  a  number  of 
other  societies,  and  they  have  all  fence  months  ? 
—Yes. 

408.  A  number  of  other  societies,  embracing  a 
large  number  of  clubs  for  each  society,  all  have 
fence  months ;  those  fence  months  are  for  rod- 
and-Hne,  are  they  not  ? — Yes,  for  rod-and-line. 

409.  Very  strictly? — Very  strictly  indeed; 
they  must  not  show  fish ;  they  must  not  look  at 
the  fish. 

410.  And  these  thousands  of  men  connected 
with  these  societies  debar  themselves  from  fishing 
with  rod-and-line  during  those  months? — Cer- 
tainly. 

41 1.  And  u  nder  that  regulation  the  quantity 
of  fish  in  the  Thames  has  increased,  to  use  your 


JVIr.  ilfiijii2^7/a— continued, 
own  words,  most  marvellously  ? — Certainly  it 
has,  plus  the  close  time  for  nets. 

412.  Why  do  you  not  want  to  extend  that  to 
other  rivers? — That  is  what  I  would  do  if  I 
could. 

413.  So  I  have  always  understood  till  I  saw 
you  in  that  chair ;  and  you  said  in  the  chair  that 
you  always  agreed  with  Mr.  Walpole? — Mr, 
Walpole  understands  the  administration  of  the 
law  better  tiian  myself;  I  attend  to  the  natural 
history  points. 

414.  You  say  that  the  rules  of  the  Thames 
angling  societies,  which  give  fence  months 
against  rod-and-line,  have  operated  most  bene* 
ficiaUy,  increased  the  fish  most  marvellously,  and 
that  if  those  rules  could  be  extended  to  all  the 
other  waters  of  the  countrT-,  it  would  be  a  great 
benefit  to  the  country? — Yes. 

415.  Why  then  do  you  object  to  extending  tiie 
rule  as  to  rod-and-line  to  the  other  waters? — 
Because  you  cannot  carry  it  out.  There  are  so 
many  water  bailiffs  on  the  Thames  that  the 
offenders  would  be  caught  in  five  minutes. 

416.  You  admitted  at  the  Society  of  Arts  that 
every  member  of  one  of  tiiese  clubs  would  be  a 
water  bailiff  himself  for  a  fence  month  for  rod- 
and-line  ;  are  not  the  anglers  in  favour  of  a  fence 
month  for  rod-and-line  ;  did  they  not  come  from 
all  quarters  of  England  to  say  so  ? — Yes. 

417.  Did  you  not  yourself  propose  to  prohibit 
netting  in  the  Cumberland  lakes? — I  proposed, 
with  Mr.  Walpole,  to  put  the  netting  under  a 
board  of  conservators. 

418.  You  proposed  to  prohibit  it? — ^Yes,  I 
suppose  1  did. 

419.  Are  not  the  lakes  private  waters? — Not 
all  of  them. 

420.  But  most  of  them  are? — Most  of  them 
are. 

421.  Have  you  withdrawn  that  recommenda- 
tion?—No. 

422.  You  do  not  now  withdraw  it?— I  am  get- 
ting puzzled,  I  confess. 

423.  I  ask  you  further ;  did  you  not  propose 
to  prohibit  angling  in  the  lakes  in  the  close  sea- 
son?— Yes,  I  think  so.  May  I  put  it  my  own 
way  ?  I  would  like,  if  I  could  do  just  what  I 
would,  to  have  no  angling  in  the  clos3  season ; 
bat  having  consulted  with  a  good  many  of  the 
people  who  will  be  directly  affected  by  it,  I  come 
to  your  honourable  Committee  and  say.  Do  not 
make  a  law  against  angling,  because  the  people 
directly  affected  by  it  will  not  like  it,  and  it 
might  endanger  the  Bill. 

424.  Can  you  tell  me  any  people  who  have 
objected  to  that? — A  number  of  those  fishermen, 
to  whom  I  gave  a  soiree  at  my  own  museum  at 
South  Kensington  the  other  day. 

425.  Were  they  not  all  enthusiastic  for  tiie 
Bill,  and  did  they  not  give  three  cheers  for  the 
Member  who  brought  it  in  ? — Yes,  but  I  do  not 
think  they  would  agree  to  a  dose  time  for 
angling. 

426.  Have  you  not  uniformly  at  every  meeting 
where  you  have  met  tiiem,  invariably  urged  a 
close  time,  fence  months,  for  rod-and-line? — 
Yes,  may  I  eive  another  reason.  Going  nortli, 
to  Wigan,  the  first  week  in  May  last,  1  looked 
out  of  the  window,  and  counted  between  40  and 
50  anglers  along  the  river  side  between  here  and 
Wigan ;  poor  people  fishing  in  canals,  in  small 
streams,  and   m   ponds;    and  that   completely 
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sealed  my  conviction  to  come  here,  and  say,  *^  Do 
not  make  a  close  time  for  angling." 

427.  Because  you  are  afraid  it  might  not  be 
properly  carried  out  ? —  That  it  might  upset  the 
Bill  altogether. 

428.  These  qualms  have  come  over  you  re- 
cently ? — Yes. 

429.  Is  not  London  and  the  district  round  it 
the  most  populous  part  of  England  by  a  long- 
way  ? — ITiere  is,  I  think,  within  a  2  5. 6  rf.  ride  of 
Southport  a  larger  population  still. 

430.  Is  it  not  also  true  that  angling  is  pro- 
hibited in  the  Thames  in  the  close  season  ? — 
Tee. 

431.  And  if  it  were  a  hardship  anywhere  it 
would  be  a  hardship  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Thames,  surely ;  is  it  found  to  be  a  hardship  in 
the  Thames  ? — No,  I  think  not. 

432.  Does  anybody  want  to  break  through  it 
there  ? — I  think  not. 

433.  Do  not  you  think  that  all  of  the  50,000 
anglers  you  have  spoken  of  in  Londdh  would 
immediatelv  set  up  their  backs,  immediately 
raise  a  loud  cry,  ana  make  great  complaints,  if  it 
were  proposed  to  throw  open  the  Thames  during 
the  fence  months  ? — The  Thames  is  a  small  place 
compared  with  the  rest  of  England  affected  by 
this  Act. 

434.  What  is  true  of  the  Thames  is  true  for 
the  rest  of  England,  surelv  ? — No,  I  think  not. 

435.  You  agree  that  the  fish  have  increased 
enormously  in  the  Thames  under  the  system  of 
a  close  season  for  rod  and  line  ? — Yes,  and  for 
nets. 

436.  Do  you  believe  that  if  you  permitted 
rod  and  line  in  the  populous  districts  which 
you  refer  to,  the  fish  would  increase  in  the  same 
proportion  as  in  the  Thames,  or  give  as  much 
sport  ? — Yes  ;  the  mischief  done  by  rod  and  line 
by  the  angler  is  infinitesimal  anywhere. 

437.  You  think  it  is  done  bv  the  nets? — 
Yes. 

438.  And  by  there  being  no  close  season  for 
netting? — Yes,  by  there  being  no  close  season 
at  all. 

439.  I  have  a  statement  here  from  Ely,  in 
Cambridgeshire,  in  which  they  speak  of  the 
steady  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  fish,  how 
few  they  are,  and  how  small  they  are  ;  and 
they  say  that  if  we  go  on  as  we  are  going  on 
there  will  soon  be  no  fish  ;  is  that  your  expe- 
rience ? — I  do  not  know  Ely  personally,  but  with 
ihsd  kind  of  water  you  can  net  it  out  no  doubt ; 
you  cannot  rod  and  line  it  out. 

440.  Then  you  entirely  disagree  with  Mr. 
Walpole  as  to  the  necessity  of  prohibiting 
an^lmg? — ^I  have  considered  this  matter  over 
this  last  two  months,  and  I  once  was  of  opinion 
you  ought  to  prohibit  angling,  but  I  say  now 
most  assuredly  you  ought  not. 

441.  Here  I  have  the  rules  of  all  sorts  of 
societies  from  all  parts  of  England,  and  vou  must 
liave  a  great  many  more  than  I  have ;  is  it  not 
the  £Eict  that  wherever  you  set  up  an  angling 
society,  and  they  get  control  over  waters,  the^ 
immedutely  set  up  fence  months,  and  prohibit 
their  members  from  angling  during  the  season? 
— I  do  not  know  about  that. 


Chairman — continued. 

442.  I  have  the  rules  of  the  Bedford  Angling 
Society  and  some  others  I  could  name ;  do  they 
not  invariably,  as  far  as  you  know,-  when  they 
have  power,  prohibit  the  angling  during  the  fence 
months  ? — They  have  power  now,  if  it  comes  to 
that. 

443.  When  you  have  seen  men  taking  fish 
during  the  close  season  with  rod  and  line,  have 
you  not  often  heard  fishermen  speak  of  the  shame 
of  taking  fish  where  thousands  of  roe  drop  from 
the  fish,  as  he  is  taken,  into  the  water ;  the  valu- 
able fish  are  taken  out  and  the  spawn  runs  away 
from  them ;  have  you  not  often  heard  that  ? — 
Yes,  but  r  do  not  believe  it,  because  fish  will  not 
bite  when  thej  are  full  of  spawn. 

444.  How  IS  it  that  all  these  angling  societies 
make  these  fence  months  ? — I  am  very  sorry  to 
say  I  cannot  agree  to  prohibiting  the  rod  and 
line,  because  I  am  certain  that  it  would  do  mis- 
chief for  a  tentative  measure  like  this;  after  a 
time  it  might  be  done. 

445.  How  was  it  that  you  recommended  the 
prohibition  of  the  use  of  rod  and  line  in  the  Lake 
district  ? — I  should  be  very  glad  by  this  Bill  to 
prohibit  rod  and  line,  but  I  Siink  it  would  injure 
jBL  general  eflSciency  of  close  time  all  over 
England ;  that  is  what  I  think,  and  I  am  sure 
of  it. 

446.  You  think  that,  even  in  the  populous  dis- 
tricts of  the  countrv,  such  as  we  have  been  talk- 
ing of,  the  Midland  districts,  and  Yorkshire,  and 
all  the  poj^ulous  districts,  even  there  you  would 
not  pronibit  the  use  of  rod  and  line  ? — Certainly 
not,  because  the  rod  and  line  fellows  will  go  out 
and  be  very  good  water  bailiflfe  to  prevent  the 
nets  coming  out. 

447.  You  mean  the  first  great  evil  is  netting ; 
the  second  is  fishing  with  tne  rod ;  that  is  the 
smaller  of  the  two  ? — I  should  not  say  that  the 
rod  was  an  evil. 

448.  Then  why,  in  your  reports  and  in  vour 
evidence  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  have 
you  recommended' that  the  rod  and  line  should 
be  prohibited,  in  the  Lake  district,  for  instance  ? 
— IBecause  there  is  a  Board  of  Conservancy  to  see 
that  it  is  done  ;  and  besides,  we  have  not  hindered 
the  rod  and  line  fishing  by  ladies  and  children  to 
catch  perch  at  this  time  of  the  year ;  we^ought 
to  let  them  catch  perch. 

Mr.  RodwelL 

449.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  these  piscatorial 
societies,  and  the  members  of  these  angling  clubs, 
represent  but  a  fraction  of  the  people  wno  fish 
throughout  England  ? — They  do  not  represent  a 
fraction  of  the  people  who  would  be  affected  by 
this  Bill. 

Mr.  Mundella. 

450.  But  do  they  not  represent  those  who  are 
most  interested  in  fishing? — Locally,  yes. 

451.  Everywhere? — No,  not  canal  people.  I 
have  come  back  to  the  opinion,  and  I  am  afraid 
I  cannot  alter  it,  that  you  must  allow  angling. 

452.  You  have  changed  your  view  a  good  deal, 
in  fact  ? — Yes ;  there  is  nothing  like  saying  when 
vou  are  wrong.  If  you  can  have  angling  pro- 
iiibited  get  it,  but  if  not,  do  without  it. 


Mr. 

Buckland. 

88  May 
1878. 
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Mr.  William  Lowther. 
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Sir  MATTHEW  WHITE  RIDLEY,  Bart.,  in  the  Chair. 


The  Rev.  John  Robert  Cbawfobd,  called  in;  and  Examined. 


Rev.  J.  R. 

Crawford. 

31  May 
1878. 


Chairmofu 

453.  I  believe  you  live  at  Ely?— Yes. 

454.  And  you  have  taken  a  great  interest  in 
the  question  of  freshwater  fish,  and  the  diminu- 
tion in  the  supply  in  the  rivers  in  your  neigh- 
bourhood ? — Certainly. 

455.  Of  recent  years  has  there  been  a  great 
diminution  in  the  supply  and  in  the  size  of  fresh- 
water fish? — Very  great, indeed;  in  fact,' so  much 
so  that  old  fishermen,  I  do  not  mean  fishermen 
for  sport,  but  those  who  have  earned  their  living 
by  it,  declare  that  in  a  few  years  we  shall  bid 
good-bye  to  any  fish  worth  taking  at  all,  if  we  go 
on  in  the  way  we  are  going  on  now. 

456.  To  what  markets  does  the  great  portion 
of  this  fish  that  is  taken  go  ? — To  the  London 
and  Birmingham  market,  from  what  I  can  under- 
stand. 

457.  We  have  heard  that  there  is  a  ready  sale 
for  all  fish  that  is  taken  at  any  period  of  the  year 
in  London  ? — Certainly,  and  alt  size  of  fish  too ; 
that  is  a  remarkable  thing  which  makes  one  think 
that  they  are  not  only  for  food ;  the  report  is, 
they  are  sold  for  making  size  for  papers.  They 
say  they  use  the  small  fish  to  make  size  with. 

458.  Does  that  practice  exist  to  any  large  ex- 
tent, so  far  as  you  have  heard  ? — I  dp  not  &iow ; 
the  fishermen  keep  it  very  dark,  and  I  cannot 

Sret  at  the  truth  of  it,  whether  they  sell  it  simply 
or  food  or  for  size.  I  heard  the  other  day  a 
rather  amusing  statement  that  they  were  sold  to 
the  brewers,  but  I  should  think  there  is  not 
much  connection  between  brewing  and  bream,  or 
any  other  fish.  I  have  tried  hard  to  get  at  it,  and 
the  fishermen  will  not  tell  me  what  they  are  sold 
for,  but  I  think  generally  for  food.  They  take 
them  half  an  inch,  many  hundreds  of  them. 

459.  It  is  a  profitable  source  of  livelihood,  in 
your  neighbourhood,  to  many  fishermen  ?— It  is 
an  independent  way  of  getting  a  livelihood.  He 
is  simply  his  own  master,  and  he  gets  perhaps 
more  than  he  would  do  if  he  were  an  agricultund 
labourer,  or  a  higher  labourer  of  the  artizan 
class. 

460.  Is  it  the  case  that  the  principal  months, 
wliat  we  may  call  the  spawning  montns  for  fresh- 


Chairman — continned. 

water  fish,  is  as  profitable  a  season  to  these  fidier- 
men  as  any  other  time  of  the  year? — More 
profitable. 

461.  That  is  in  consequence  of  the  trades  you 
have  described,  which  you  partly  surmise  use  all 
the  small  fry  ? — Yes.  The  fish  may  be  seen  by 
anyone  who  takes  any  interest  in  them.  The 
roach  may  be  seen  in  shoals  rubbing  against  die 
weeds,  and  at  that  time  you  can  take  mem  with 
a  drag  net  and  a  trammel  by  thousands. 

462.  What  are  the  principal  kinds  of  fish  that 
are  sent  from  your  district  to  the  market?— 
Boach  and  perch,  a  few  bream,  dace,  and,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  pike,  even  two  inches  long,  by  the 
score. 

463.  In  your  neighbourhood  is  there  any  com- 
plaint ;  have  you  heard  anything  said  on  the  part 
of  anglers  and  fishermen  of  the  diminution  of 
fish  ? — Yes,  there  are  very  great  complaints  in- 
deed, both  on  the  part  of  anglers  and  on  the 
part  of  the  poor  people,  who  see  that  it  is  a 
waste  of  food.  It  is  a  great  source  of  food  to 
ihem. 

464.  Are  there  many  fishing  clubs? — No  fish- 
ing clubs  whatever  in  the  immediate  Ely  district, 
but  I  believe  there  is  a  fishing  club  in  Cam- 
bridge ;  I  am  not  sure.  I  know  there  is  in 
Bedford,  which  is  on  the  Ouse  too. 

465.  It  is  a  common  source  of  occupation  and 
amusement,  and  even  adds  to  the  food  of  all 
classes  of  the  population  in  your  neighbourhood? 
— Certainly. 

466.  You  have  probably  seen  the  Bill  which 
the  honourable  Mfember  for  Sheffield  has  intro- 
duced to  the  House  ? — Yes. 

467.  You  have  probably  considered  its  pro- 
visions, and  can  give  us  an  opinion  as  to  what 
you  think  of  its  practicability  and  desirability  in 
your  neighbourhood.  First,  as  to  the  close 
season  ? — I  think,  most  decidedly,  that  a  close 
season  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  for  this  very 
good  reason.  During  the  close  time  the  fish  that 
are  gregarious,  and  spawn  in  large  numbers,  such 
as  tne  roach  and  so  on,  are  iSken  then  in  the 
most  advantageous  manner,  and  are  taken  with- 
out 
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Chairman — continued. 

out  any  regard  to  their  size^  and  of  course  you 
lose  the  spawn,  and  you  are  enabled  to  ^et  the 
fish  in  large  numbers ;  the  result  is,  the  river  is 
being  cleared  out  as  fast  as  possible. 

468-9.  Would  you  asree  with  those  witnesses 
who  have  told  us  that  from  the  15th  March  to 
the  15th  June  would  be  a  useful  close  season  to 
make  for  all  kinds  of  freshwater  fish,  without 
attempting  to  define  the  time  that  should  be 
epecially  applicable  to  various  species  ? — I  should 
say  certainly  so ;  I  myself  ehoula  be  tanpted  how- 
ever to  make  an  exception  in  the  case  of  jack,  and 
to  put  the  close  season  for  jack  even  earlier.  One 
has  to  remember  that  to  such  rivers  as  the  Ouse, 
the  jack  is  what  the  salmon  is  to  ordinary  rivers, 
aadit  afibrds  the  greatest  amount  of  spcHrt,  as  well 
as  being  a  large  source  of  food ;  the  lack  spawns 
before  the  other  fidi,  generally  speaking,  and  I 
should  limit  the  dose  season  to  the  jack,  beginning 
the  15th  February  to  15th  June,  and  the  others 
firom  the  15th  March  to  15th  June. 

470.^  Do  you  think  that  any  practical  difficulty 
arises  in  carrjring  out  the  Act,  which  is,  of  course, 
a  point  we  must  look  to  ? — I  think  not,  because 
everyone  knows,  excepting  in  a  very  few  cases, 
you  will  not  get  jack  umess  you  fish  with  definite 
tackle  and  in  a  definite  way.  You  cannot  make 
aa  exception  with  perch  or  roach;  if  vou  are 
fishing  for  the  one  you  may  catch  the  other,  but 
I  think  you  may  fairly  make  an  exception  with 
r^;ard  to  jack. 

471.  I  gather  with  regard  to  other  kinds  of 
fish^  excepting  jack,  you  would  agree  with  the 
close  time  that  has  been  suggested  ? — Certainly. 

472.  How  would  you  propose  to  enact  that 
close  time ;  woidd  you,  in  the  first  instance,  make 
it  i^plicable  to  angling  as  well  as  netting? — 
Certainly. 

473.  X  ou  think  that  all  angling  for  all  these 
kinds  of  fish  should  be  promoited  during  that 
dose  time  ? — ^There  being  a  little  soft  place  in 
one's  heart  for  anglers  who  cannot  enjoy  the 
fishing  always,  I  might  make  an  exception  to 
Bank  liolidays  and  that  sort  of  thing,  if  they  did 
happen  to  occurlin  the  season;  excepting  that,  I 
should  not  make  any  exception. 

474.  In  your  district,  from  your  knowledge  of 
the  habits  of  the  population,  you  think  such  a 
law  would  be  operative,  and  would  be,  in  fact, 
supported  and  assisted  in  its  being  carried  out 
by  the  people  who  are  accustomed  to  angling? — 
Most  certamlv. 

475.  I  gather  you  would  prohibit  the  use  of 
the  net  altogether  in  that  close  season  ?  — 
Decidedly,  without  the  slightest  hesitation. 

476.  I  mean  directlv ;  it  would  not  be,  in  your 
view,  sufficient  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  freshwater 
fish  during  the  close  season  ?  —  No,  I  would 
Erectly  j^hibit  the  use  of  nets. 

477.  Would  you  propose  anv  other  regula- 
tions for  the  preservation  of  fish.  Would  vou, 
for  instance,  attempt  to  deal  with  the  size  of  the 
mesh  of  the  nets  to  be  used  in  other  seasons  than 
the  close  season? — I  should  feel  very  much 
tempted  to  do  so,  but  I  should  be  very  sorrv  to 
advocate  dealing  with  the  question  of  mesh  if 
the  dealing  with  the  question  of  mesh  would 
rather  tend  to  lose  the  Bill  altogether.  I  have 
heard  it  mentioned  that  if  we  deal  with  it  too 
strictly  now,  we  may  have  a  chance  of  losing  the 
Bill  altogether.  Sooner  than  do  that  I  should 
not  attempt  to  deal  with  the  mesh.  My  own 
private  opmion  is  that  unless  you  deal  with  the 
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mesh  you  do  not  go  to  the  root  of  the  evil  at  all, 
and  for  this  reason,  you  have  more  spawn,  and 
you  have  more  fry,  but  you  have  no  more  food, 
and  no  more  sport,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
immediately  after  the  close  season  the  fishermen, 
of  course,  say,  "We  must  get  our  living;"  and 
they  net  twice  the  time  that  they  do  if  they 
were  allowed  to  net  during  the  close  time. 

478.  Does  not  that  argument  of  yours  go  to 
this  effect,  that  unless  you  deal  with  the  mesh  it 
is  practically  useless  to  have  a  close  time? — 
Ye%  I  think  unless  you  do  so  the  chances  are 
that  the  Bill  will,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  be 
useless.  The  fishermen  may  not  oe  able  to 
catch  so  many  fish,  but  I  think  they  will.  It  is 
a  question  of  the  eneigy  and  determination  to 
won  harder  when  th^  have  the  opportunity. 
Certainly  it  will  give  mmre  spawn  and  more  fiy; 
therefore,  the  fry  being  increased,  the  chances 
are  more  fry  may  grow  up,  but  I  think  the 
chances  of  their  growing  to  any  size  are 
limited. 

479.  Generally,  is  this  all  public  water  that 
you  are  speaking  of;  has  everybody  a  right  to 
net  ? — There  is  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  ab^t  the 
Ouse  in  the  Ely  district,  but  the  majority  of  it  is 
pabUc  water,  and  that  which  is  not  public  water, 
many  miles  of  it,  is  owned  by  Mr.  Dench,  and 
he  lets  it  for  IQi.  a  year,  four  or  five  miles  of  it, 
to  a  fisherman. 

480.  Practically,  is  it  the  case  that  anybody 
may  fish  with  a  net  in  the  Ouse  ? — No,  certainly 
not  There  are  some  miles  of  river  which  are 
owned  by  pivate  people^  but  they  let  the'nettinff 
of  those  miles  for  a  mere  song  to  fishermen  with 
whom  they  have  a  certain,  understanding,  and 
who,  I  suppose,  supply  them  with  fish. 

481.  From  what  you  say  about  catching  the 
&j,  I  gather  that  the  mesh  of  the  nets  is  exceed- 
ingly small  ? — Yes  ;  I  should  like  to  show  the 
C^nmittee  the  size  of  the  mesh.  This  is  the  size 
{wrodMcing  a  specimen) ;  a  sprat  could  not  get 
tnrough  that.  A  flue  (which  is  a  small  net^, 
when  oaoked  by  a  large-meshed  net,  is  a  trammeL 
The  flue  is  forced  tlu'ough  the  laige  mesh,  and 
the  fish  are  caught  as  in  a  purse. 

482.  Is  that  an  inch  or  three  quarters  of  an  inch? 
—This  is  half  an  inch,  and  this  an  inch  {producing 
specimens).  There  are  some  nets  which  are  four 
inches,  and  they  are  called  wallioe  or  maling. 
This  net  is  pushed  by  the  fish  through  the  maling, 
and  then  they  are  caught  in  this  way.  Of  course 
nothing  can  escape  that 

Mr.  James  Duff, 

483.  Is  that  a  piece  of  the  real  net,  or  a 
model  ? — This  is  a  model. 

484.  A  net  like  that  would  never  catch  fish  at 
all ;  it  is  too  coarse  ?— Yes ;  this  is  only  as  to 
the  size.  I  asked  the  fisherman  to  net  me  a  piece, 
but  he  would  not ;  I  had  to  get  it  done. 

Chairman. 

485.  You  would  like  to  see  a  law  enacted  that 
no  net  should  be  used  in  the  rivers  in  your  dis- 
trict, durine  any  period  of  the  year,  that  had  not 
the  mesh  of  certain  size ;  but  sooner  than  en- 
danger the  Billy  though  you  think  it  would  be 
practically  not  very  operative,  you  would  leave 
out  that  enactment  and  simply  deal  with  the  dose 
season  ? — Certainly. 

486.  Have  you  considered  whether  it  would 
be  practicable  or  desirable  to  make  any  rule  as 
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to  the  size  of  fish, which  you  would  allow  to  be 
taken  ? — I  have  thought  of  the  question,  and  I 
have  also  found  that  it  is  apparently  practicable  in 
France.  A  similar  Bill  that  was  finally  dtered 
in  1868  in  France,  does  mention  the  size  of  fish.  I 
should  feel  inclined  to  think  that,  for  all  practicable 
purposes,  angling  clubs  could  make  their  own  laws, 
and  in  waters  where  there  are  no  angling  clubs, 
we  could  leave  the  matter  alone  entirely. 

487.  I  suppose  the  principal  destruction  of 
fish  is  caused  by  the  netting  ? — Certainly. 

488.  The  angling  clubs,  1  presume,  would  90t 
be  able  to  deal  wiui  the  persons  who  use  nets ; 
during  the  rest  of  the  year  other  than  the  close 
season,  would  not  there  still  be  a  great  destruction 
of  undersized  fish  ? — Most  decidedly. 

489.  Which  I  do  not  understand  you  to  pro- 
pose to  check  in  any  way  whatever  ? — I  should 
checklt  by  the  size  of  the  mesh. 

490.  That  check  would,  in  your  view,  be  suflS- 
cient  ?— Certainly  ;  I  think  if  you  allow  a  small 
mesh,  and  then  tell  the  men.  Here,  you  have 
used  a  mesh  of  half  an  inch,  and  you  have 
caught  a  couple  of  hundred  fish  under  a  certain 
size,  you  must  throw  this  couple  of  hundred 
away,  the  chances  are  you  will  not  get  it  carried 
out ;  the  only  way  to  limit  the  size  of  the  fish  is 
to  limit  the  mesh.  We  know  in  angling  dubs  a 
man  catches  a  fish  of  a  certain  size,  and  he  sees 
the  size,  and  according  to  the  laws  of  the  club  he 
throws  it  in;  that  is  only  a  single  fish.  You 
cannot  expect  a  fisherman  to  carry  out  that 
law. 

491.  Have  you  considered  the  size  of  the 
mesh  you  would  enact? — Yesr;  I  should  feel  in- 
clined to  think  that  2  inches  certainly  is  about 
the  size ;  certainly  not  larger  than  2  inches ;  2^ 
inches  was  advocated  by  a  petition  that  I  got  up, 
and  3  inches  was  advocated  by  an  angling  club, 
but  it  is  absolutely  absurd.  Three  inches  would 
let  a  jack  through  of  some  considerable  size. 
This  is  2  inches ;  another  inch  would  let  a  whale 
through  almost. 

492.  With  regard  to  private  waters,  we  have 
heard  a  good  deal  about  private  waters,  and 
about  the  diflSculty  of  interfering  with  the  right 
of  an  exclusive  owner  over  his  own  pond  or  bit 
of  water,  whether  in  connection  with  the  main 
rivers  of  the  district  or  not  What  do  you  say 
about  that  ? — I  should  be  inclined  to  put  in  a 
clause  similar  to  that  in  the  French  Act,  which 
is  this,  that  all  private  waters  which  are  not 
naturally  connected  with  rivers  should  be  ex- 
empted from  the  Bill ;  but  if  they  are  naturally 
connected  with  other  rivers,  they  should  not  be 
exempted,  but  should  be  dealt  with  as  public 
waters. 

493.  Would  not  there  be  some  difficulty  in 
defining  what  a  natural  connection  with  a  river 
is  ? — ^I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  a  difficulty  or 
not,  but  I  suppose  they  found  it  out  in  France, 
and  they  naturally  could  find  it  out  here. 

494.  Are  you  aware  how  it  acted  in  France  ? 
— No,  I  can  understand  it  would  be  a  difficulty, 
but  I  suppose  they  have  overcome  it  there. 

495.  Supposing  that  difficulty  could  be  got 
over,  you  think  it  reasonable  and  proper  that 
there  should  be  no  law  applicable  to  the  owners 
of  f»wch  waters  which  dia  not  affect  the  whole 
district  ? — Yes,  I  speak  feelingly  on  that  ques- 
tion ;  in  my  own  district  there  are  hundreds  of 
miles  of  drains  and  dykes  in  the  fen  district, 
which,  practically,  belong  to  the  Bedford  Level, 
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and  other  large  companies,  but  they  practically 
feed  and  are  :^d  by  the  Biver  Ouse,  and  unless 
you  prohibit  netting,  which  I  know  is  carried  on 
to  a  great  extent  in  the  dykes,  you  lose  a  great 
deal  of  the  power  of  the  Bill ;  take  a  number  of 
the  bream,  for  instance;  there  is  the  famous 
Boswell  holes  at  Ely,  where  the  bream  come  by 
the  thousand  to  spawn;  that  belongs  to  the 
Bedford  Level ;  their  fisherman  who  is  employed 
by  them  and  sells  their  fish,  takes  these  bream  by 
the  thousand  when  they  are  spawning,  and  then 
of  course  the  poor  unfortunate  individuals  that 
are  left  go  back  agun  to  the  Ouse.  The  Ouse  is 
naturally  a  loser,  because  they  claim  the  Bos- 
well holes  as  a  private  water,  although  it  is 
naturally  connected  with  the  River  Ouse,  and 
ebbs  find  flows  with  the  Ouse  itself. 

496.  You  would  exempt  altogether  from  the 
operation  of  the  Bill  private  waters^  with  the 
exception  that  you  would  not  allow  the  sale  ol 
fresh-water  fish,  whether  they  came  from  private 
waters  or  not,  because  of  course  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  tell? — I  should  not  exempt  private 
waters,  only  those  private  waters  which  are  not 
joined  naturally. 

497.  Private  waters,  as  you  have  defined  them  ? 
—Yes. 

498.  You  would  further  make  this  close  time 
such  as  you  have  described,  being  an  additicmal 
period  for  jack  and  another  period  for  freshwater 
fish ;  you  would  make  that  a  close  time  against 
both  anglers  and  nets  ? — Yes. 

499.  To  that  I  understand  you  would  make 
certain  exemptions,  such  as  in  the  case  of  Bank 
Holidays? — Yes,  for  this  reason;  I  took  a  drive 
40  or  50  miles  on  Bank  Holiday  lately,  Easter 
Monday,  I  think,  and  I  happened  in  going 
through  the  fen  district,  to  see  large  numbers  01 
anglers  evidently  enjoying  their  Sank  Holiday 
an'gling,  and  I  think  the  damage  done  is  so  very 
small,  that  we  might  well  concede  that  to  men 
who  live  in  large  towns  who  are  tired  out,  and 
enjoy  a  day's  angling,  but  cannot  get  it  as  a 
rule. 

500-1.  Besides  that  exemption  would  you  give 
an V  other  exemption  ? — I  think  it  is  not  practi- 
cable. 

502.  In  your  opinion,  would  such  a  measure 
as  you  propose,  be  supported  by  the  different 
classes  of  the  population? — Most  unhesitatingly 
I  should  say  so. 

Mr.  Mundella, 

503.  You  have  been  at  great  pains  to  ascertain 
the  opinions  of  those  best  acquainted  with 
angling  and  fisheries  in  your  neighbourhood?— 
Yes. 

504.  And  you  have  collected  from  various 
gentlemen  their  views  upon  the  matter  of  this 
Bill?— Yes. 

505.  I  see  from  the  Paper  you  have  been  good 
enough  to  send  to  me  you  state  that,  in  your 
opinion,  there  is  a  wholesale  destruction  of  fish 
going  on  in  jrour  district?— Certainly,  in  my. 
opinion,  and  m  the  opinion  of  all  the  neighbour- 
hood. 

506.  Mr.  Titterton  of  Ely  says,  «  Our  fisher- 
men boats,  during  the  three  months,  March, 
April,  and  May,  are  bespattered  with  spawn 
from  stem  to  stem  '*  ? — ^I  am  very  glad  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  making  a  remark  upon  that.  I 
see  in  the  "Daily  News'*  a  report  of  the  ex- 
amination of  Mr.  Walpole^  and  he  said  you  must 
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allow  a  little  for  exaggeration.  I  then  went  to 
an  old  man  over  70,  who  has  been  a  fisherman  all 
his  life,  and  I  said,  ^*  Now  Go-to-bed,  do  you 
honestly  think  it  is  exaggeration  to  say  that  the 
boats  are  bespattered  trom  stem  to  stern  with 
spawn " ;  he  said,  "  There  is  no  exaggeration 
about  it^;  and  I  went  to  two  other  anglers, 
educated  men  (the  old  man  was  not),  and  they 
said  there  is  no  exaggeration  whatever.  You 
have  only  to  be  on  the  spot  to  understand  it. 

507.  Then  another  statement  is,  "  I  have  many 
times  seen  these  nets  when  drawn  from  the  water 
resemble  silver  lace,  from  the  immense  quantity 
of  small  iry  contained  in  them.  These  small  fry 
are  left  to  perish  on  the  banks  "  ? — Certainly ;  I 
have  seen  that  myself,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
many  honoxurable  Members  may  have  seen  the 
game  on  the  seaside,  when  the  herring  boats  are 
drawing,  and  it  is  exactly  the  same  wim  the  fresh- 
water fi^h.  Being  too  small  to  be  picked  up 
singly,  they  are  left  to  perish. 

508.  Then  you  give  another  statement.  This 
is  signed  by  Mr.  George  Barnes,  the  station* 
master  of  £ly,  shovring  that  one  fisherman  sent 
23  cwt.  2  quarters  14  lbs.  of  fish  from  the  2nd 
March  to  the  30th  April ;  you  have  no  doubt 
about  that  ? — No. 

509.  Then  there  is  another  statement  which 
says,  "  Living^ close  to  the  river,  and  just  opposite 
the  house  of  Cross,  the  fisherman,  I  can  count 
his  boxes,  liate  last  night  he  sent  off  15  boxes, 
not  included  in  the  above  statement  Striking  a 
low  average,  I  compute  the  weight  offish  sent 
&om  Ely  between  Ist  March  and  3rd  May  to 
be 26  cwt.,  over  a  ton  and  a  quarter  of  fish? — 
Yes,  that  is  an  honestly  low  average. 

510.  There  is  another  statement  of  Mr. 
Beckett,  the  surgeon,  of  Ely,  in  which  he  speaks 
of  the  thousands  of  jack  how  not  three  inches  in 
length?— Yes,  I  spoke  to  a  large  owner  of  pro- 
perty there,  a  brewer,  and  he  told  me  that  he 
saw  a  donkey  cart  full  of  fish,  and  he  examined 
and  found  that  certainly  a  quarter  of  the  fish 
were  jack,  and  not  more  than  three  or  four  inches 
long. 

511.  There  is  another  statement  of  Mr. 
Beckett:  "If  these  fish  were  preserved  they 
might  become  a  great  source  of  food  to  the 
riparian  population,  many  of  whom  I  find  much 
enraged  against  the  wholesale  destruction  offish ;" 
that  mdicates  that  there  is  a  strong  feeling  in  the 
neighbourhood  against  the  practice  ? — Yes.  Only 
the  other  day  I  was  fishing  myself  near  three 
labourers  on  the  banks.  I  mentioned  it  to  them, 
and  tiiey  said :  "  Well,  Sir,  if  you  can  do  any- 
thing to  stop  it  we  will  give  our  shilling  each." 

512.  Then  I  see  another  letter  from  Mr. 
Toombs,  in  which  he  says  there  is  a  protest  of 
all  classes  against  the  destruction  of  fish,  and 
they  are  all  most  anxious  to  see  a  close  season  ? 
—Yes. 

513.  Then  I  see  a  letter  from  Mr.  Leach,  in 
which  he  says  he  strongly  advocates  a  close  time 
with  the  rod  and  the  line  ? — Yes,  and  that  espe- 
cially with  regard  to  jack.  He  is  the  master  at 
Litdeport. 

514.  Then  the  fisherman,  Paget,  of  Little- 
port,  makes  a  statement  that  fish  is  on  the  de- 
crease, and  that  fish  and  fishing  will  soon  become 
a  thingof  the  past  unless  some  steps  are  taken  to 
preserve  the  fish? — Yes,  unless  there  is  a  close 
»c^n  we  shall  bid  god-bye  in  the  Kiver  Ouse  to 
*«hing  altogedier. 

WIO. 
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515.  There  is  a  great  deal  more  very  valuable     ^^^^f^^^ 
evidence  ? — It  all  harps  on  the  same  string.  ^j  ^^ 

516.  You  have  sio  fully  confirmed  it  by  your         1878. 
statement  tfiat  I  need  not  trouble  to  go  through 

the  whole  of  that.  You  said,  with  respect  to  the 
close  season,  that  you  prefer  a  longer  close  sea- 
son for  jack  ? — For  jack. 

517.  Supposing  we  were  limited  to  three 
months'  close  time,  which  would  be  the  simplest 
thing,  would  you  have  it  from  the  1st  March  to 
the  3 let  May,  or  would  you  have  it  from  the 
15th  March  to  the  15th  June  ? — I  should  feel 
inclined,  if  only  one,  for  the  1st  March,  simply 
because  of  the  jack. 

518.  Then  you  said  the  jack  is  to  the  Ouse 
what  salmon  is  to  salmon  rivers  ? — What  I  mean 
is,  that  it  is  the  only  fish  that  grows  to  any  large 
size,  and  gives  any  sport. 

519.  Of  course  that  applies  to  all  rivers  where 
there  are  no  salmon  ? — Yes. 

520.  Pike  do  not  exist  in  the  rivers  ? — In  the 
Wharfe  there  are  very  few  jack ;  there  is  any 
amount  of  grayling.     I  have  fished  there. 

521.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  Wharfe  ?— 
I  do  not  know  the  condition  of  it.  I  know  this, 
that  I  have  fished  through  the  kindness  of  a 
friend  in  private  waters,  and  have  always  had 
very  fair  sport  with  grayling.  They  have  trout 
there,  too. 

522.  Do  you  think  fish  can  be  taken  in  any 
quantity ;  that  is  to  say,  so  as  to  be  injurious  to 
the  prospects  or  multiplication  of  fish,  with  rod 
and  line,  during  the  spawing  season  ? — That  is  a 
very  difficult  question  to  answer. 

523.  You  know  something  of  Yorkshire,  where 
the  population  is  abundant,  and  fish  not  very 
abundant:  would  the  permission  to  fish  with  rod 
and  line  during  the  close  season  tend  materially 
to  diminish  the  supply  of  fish  ? — That  I  really  can 
hardly  say.  Of  course  it  would  diminish  them, 
but  I  should  think  that,  considering  that  most  of 
the  waters  in  Yorkshire  belong  to  angling  societies, 
and  are  therefore  protected  in  that  way,  those 
pieces  of  water  that  are  not  protected  in  that  way 
would  not  be  very  materially  affected.  Certainly, 
in  the  Ouse,  where  they  are  simply  coarse  fish, 
the  effect  would  not  be  so  very  great,  if  angling 
were  allowed.  I  know  now  that  I  am  eating  my 
own  words  to  a  certain  extent.  I  ought  not  to 
speak  of  the  Wharle.  All  I  know  of  the  Wharfe 
is,  that  a  great  deal  of  it  is  divided  into  sections 
belonging  to  angling  clubs,  and  those  clubs  protect 
it  themselves ;  out  in  the  Ouse,  the  fishing  with 
rod  and  line,  although  it  would  affect  the  amount 
offish,  would  not  a^ct  it  very  materially. 

524.  Those  remarks  would  not  apply  with  equal 
force  to  a  district  where  there  is  a  large  popula- 
tion, would  it  ? — No,  certainly  not. 

525.  Take  the  Thames,  for  instance,  or  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Trent  ? — They  would  not. 
Of  course  at  Ely  we  have  a  very  bmall  popula- 
tion, and  those  who  angle  are  very  limited,  with  a 
large  amount  of  water. 

526.  You  were  asked  by  the  Chairman  as  to 
carrying  out  the  law ;  do  not  you  think  if  such  a 
law  were  enacted,  every  man  interested  in  fishing 
would  be  himself,  so  to  speak,  a  water  bailiff? — 
Yes. 

527.  You  would  yourself  feel  it  your  duty  to 
act  in  that  way? — I  should  take  good  care  that 
they  did  not  net  again,  if  there  was  any  Act  to 
stop  them,  and  I  could  do  so. 

D  3  528.  Your 
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■^ 528.  Your  own  case  is  an  illustration  of  what 

31  May       you  think  would  be  general  ? — Yes. 
*878.  529.  Do  you  think  after  all,  that  the  dealing 

with  the  mesh  is  a  very  important  part  of  the 
means  of  protecting  freshwater  fish  ? —  I  think  it 
very  important  indeed;  I  was  merely  warned  not 
to  say  too  much^  for  fear  we  should  lose  it  alto- 
gether^ but  at  the  same  time  I  honestly  think  it 
28  a  very  important  question. 

530.  Supposing  Parliament  did  not  deal  with 
the  question  of  a  mesh,  do  you  think  that  the 
nets  would  catch  the  very  young  fry  ?— No,  cer- 
tainly not. 

53  L  It  would  be  the  second  and  third  year 
that  the  mischief  would  be  done  ? — Yes ;  I  think 
if  they  do  not  deal  with  nets  and  do  |not  deal 
with  a  close  time,  we  shoidd  bid  good-bye  to  the 
fish  altogether,  but  if  they  did  deal  with  the 
close  time,  and  did  not  deal  with  the  nets,  we 
should  very  much  improve  the  chances  offish. 

532.  To  make  the  Bill  eflfectual,  and  to  work 
well  for  all  purposes,  in  order  to  increase  the 
supply  of  fooa  and  the  pleasure  of  the  people, 
you  would  deal  with  the  question  of  the  mesh  as 
well  as  the  question  of  netting  in  close  time,  and 
with  rod  and  line  also  ? — Most  certainly. 

533.  You  have  shown  some  &uniliarity  with 
the  French  law;  can  you  give  us  any  particulars 
of  it ;  can  you  tell  us  what  is  the  date  of  that 
law  ? — I  have  not  got  a  copy  now,  but  I  think  it 
was  introduced  in  tihe  early  part  of  this  century, 
and  then  was  revised,  I  think,  again  in  1866  and 
1868.  There  is  one  important  clause  with  re- 
gard to  the  meshes  (although  perhaps  it  is  dan- 
gerous ground  to  tread  upon)  in  the  French  law 
which  is  this,  that  all  people  owning  meshes  of 
prohibited  size  out  of  their  own  grounds  should 
be  in  danger  of  having  those  nets  confiscated. 
If  you  do  deal  with  meshes  I  should  like  to  bring 
that  question  forward  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Committee,  because  I  know  there  are  a  number 
of  people  in  our  district  who  have  large  nets  with 
small  meshes  costing  a  great  deal,  and  they 
would   not  hesitate  to  use  those  meshes  if  they 

,  could  do  so  on  the  sly^  and  the  only  way  to  stop 
them  is  to  take  the  nets  away. 

534.  You  would  forfeit  the  instrument? — 
Yes. 

535.  Is  the  fish  which  is  taken  during  the 
spawning  season  fit  for  food  ? — I  should  be  very 
sorry  to  eat  it,  but  they  say  that  they  are  eaten 
by  the  Jews,  and  the  Jews  are  supposed  to  be 
rather  particular  as  to  the  cleanliness  of  their 
meat. 

536.  They  are  not  used  by  the  riparian  popu- 
lation ? — No ;  very  markedly  they  are  not  used  ; 
because,  sometimes,  they  do  take  round  a  barrow 
with  fish,  but  the  people  will  not  touch  them  then, 
except  in  the  case  of  eels ;  but  of  course  they  are 
different  altogether. 

537.  You  are  of  opinion  that  if  Parliament 
were  to  enact  such  laws  as  you  suggest,  there 
would  be  a  very  large  increase  of  food,  putting 
aside  the  question  of  sport,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
riparian  population ?-- -xes ;  decidedly. 

538.  And  that,  as  a  mere  matter  of  supply  of 
food,  it  is  important  that  some  such  steps  as  you 
indicate  should  be  taken  ? — Yes.  I  need  hardly 
say  that  I  am  speaking  almost  as  an  independent 
witness,  for  I  am  here  to-day  and  gone  to-morrow. 
I  may  leave  Ely,  I  may  get  a  benefice  somewhere 
out  of  Ely,  and  never  see  a  river  a^ain  from  one 
year's  end  to  another.     Therefore,  I  chiefly  speak 
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for  the  sake  of  food,  and  for  the  sake  of  sport, 
but  especially  food,  and  I  feel  strongly  on  tb 
point.  It  is  not  as  if  I  had  property  close  to  g 
river  where  I  might  say,  "  I  may  enjoy  fishing 
all  the  days  of  my  life."  I  may  not  be  able  to 
enjoy  it  a  year  hence. 

539.  You  are  evidently  a  fisherman  ?— Yes, 
I  have  been  used  to  it 

540.  For  many  years  ? — Since  I  was  a  very 
small  boy,  some  eight  years  old^  which  is  consider- 
ably over  20  years  ago. 

Mr.  fV.  Lowther. 

541.  Did  I  understand  you  would  be  in  favour 
of  confiscating  any  net  of  a  particular  sized  mesh 
found  anywhere  ? — If  the  Bill  protected  a  certain 
sized  mesh  I  should  be  inclined^  for  the  better 
carrying  out  of  the  Bill,  to  put  in  a  clause  soeli 
as  ihej  have  in  the  French  Act,  to  the  effect 
that  if  a  net  of  an  illegal  mesh  is  founded  the  pro- 
perty of  the  man  to  whom  it  belongs,  evidently 
being  used  for  tiie  purpose  of  fishing,  it  should 
be  confiscated.  I  merely  quote  from  mmnory  the 
clause  in  the  French  Bill,  which  is  worded  care- 
fully, of  course. 

542.  How  long  have  you  been  at  Ely? — Nearly 
five  years. 

543.  Is  this  a  new  species  of  trade  ? — Very  old 
indeed. 

544.  Has  the  trade  increased  or  diminished 
since  you  have  been  there  ? — Since  I  have  beea 
there,  there  have  been  the  same  amount  of  fidier- 
men  that  there  had  been  before,  but  the  fisher- 
men have  bitterly  complained  that  their  profits 
are  decreasing  every  year,  showing  that  they 
themselves  are  cutting  their  own  throats.  It  is 
a  decrease  in  their  trade,  through  a  decrease  of 
the  fish  caught. 

545.  Do  they  sell  less  fish?— They  sell  leas 
fish  because  they  catch  less  fish,  I  apprehend. 

546.  You  apprehend ;  you  do  not  know  that 
that  is  so  ?— ^I  Iniow  this,  that  they  make  leas 
money  than  they  did. 

547.  Is  it  from  the  smaller  number  of  fiah 
caught,  or  do  they  get  a  smaller  price  for  it?— 
That  I  cannot  say. 

548.  Do  other  people  send  more  fish  to  the 
market  ? — That  I  cannot  say. 

549.  I  think  I  understood  you  to  say  Mr.  Dench 
let  water  for  10  s.  a  year. 

550.  That  is  10  s.  for  the  whole  year  ?— Yes. 

551.  Do  you  suppose  he  might  ^et  a  Iaig;er 

Erice  if  he  asked  itr — I  have  no  douot  of  that  if 
e  asked  the  angling  society  in  Ely ;  in  fact,  he 
was  told  lately  we  should  be  very  glad  to  give 
him  5  /.  a  year. 

552.  But  he  still  lets  it  for  10 5.  a  year?— 
Simply  because  there  is  no  angling  society  to 
ofier  him  more. 

553.  Whom  does  he  let  it  to— to  these  fisher- 
men  ? — I  am  only  speaking  of  a  small  portion  in 
Ely,  which  he  lets  to  a  fisherman  named  Cross. 
I  believe  he  has  some  at  Littleport,  and  some  at 
Sutton,  which  he  lets  to  others. 

554.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Dench  personally  ?— 
Yes. 

555.  Do  you  suppose  that  if  he  knew  the  num- 
ber of  fish  were  diminishing,  he  would  not  stop 
that,  in  his  own  interest  ?— No,  I  do  not  think  he 
cares  at  all  about  it ;  he  thinks  that  as  long  as 
he  lives  the  fish  will  live ;  he  is  not  a  young  man, 
and  that  is  all  he  cares  about  it. 

556.  You 
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Mr.  W.  Lowther — continued. 

556.  You  are  sorry  to  see  a  large  number  of 
pike  caught  ? — Yes,  very. 

557.  Do  not  you  think  that  if  all  these  pike 
were  left,  they  would  become  masters  of  the 
water  and  eat  up  everything  else? — It  might 
possibly  be  if  they  were  allowed  to  increase  to  a 
great  extent,  they  would  diminish  the  roach  fish- 
ing, but  I  would  sooner  have  more  pike  fishing 
and  less  roach  fidiing.  We  have  spoken  of  the 
Wharfe,  where  there  are  trout ;  I  Ay  "  Out  with 
the  pike  where  you  get  trout  and  grayling  " ;  but 
there  never  are  pike  where  there  are  not  roach, 
and  the  two  things  naturally  go  together.  The 
one  is  food  for  the  other.  I  would  sooner  have 
more  pike  and  less  roach,  than  a  vast  aaoount  of 
roach  and  few  pike. 

558.  You  tmnk  the  other  fish  ought  to  be 
aacrifioed  for  the  sake  of  the  pike? — I  diould 
think  so,  certainly,  as  a  sportsman,  and  certainly 
as  a  matter  of  fact ;  the  pike  would  ofier  almost, 
though  not  quite,  so  much  food. 

559.  Is  the  fish  that  is  caught  at  Ely  all  ex- 
ported, or  do  they  sell  it  in  the  neighbourhood  at 
aU  ? — They  sell  the  larger  fish  in  the  city  and 
neighbourhood,  and  they  sell  eels,  I  believe,  to 

for  people,  even  getting  8c2.  a  pound  for  eels; 
know  they  get  6rf. ;  but  I  was  told,  on  very 
good  authoritv,  that  they  got  8rf. ;  I  thought 
that  such  a  large  price  that,  as  the  man  n^ht 
have  been  mistaken,  I  did  not  mention  it.  The 
poor  people  give  6cf.  for  eels,  which  are  sold  in 
Surge  quantities  in  barrows  full  at  a  time.  It 
therefore  shows  that  it  is  a  source  of  food.  The 
«elB,  of  course,  are  different. 

Sir  Robert  Buxton. 

560.  You  have  spoken  of  Mr.  Dench's  fishing; 
can  you  give  us  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  it  ? — I 
am  now  only  speaking  more  or  less  from  hear- 
say ;  I  believe  he  has  about  five  or  six  miles  of 
water. 

561.  Does  that  represent  the  average  letting 
value  of  the  fisheries  in  that  part  ? — He  does  not 
let  the  whole  of  that  water  for  10^. ;  it  is  only  a 
run  of  some  two  miles  which  he  lets  for  10*., 
which  is  in  Ely  itself. 

562.  Is  that  a  fair  value  for  the  fisheries  about 
Ely  5  s.  for  a  mile  of  w;ater? — I  do  not  know 
anything  else  that  is  let.  That  is  the  value  he 
lets  it  at ;  I  ou^ht  to  say  that  the  reason  why  he 
lets  it  for  that  is,  that  I  think  his  claim  is  a  very 
indefinite  erne,  and  he  does  not  want  to  have  any 
inquiries  about  it,  and  so  he  lets  it,  the  fisherman 
himself  being  inclined,  I  fancy,  to  resist  the  claim 
if  he  did  not  get  it  for  a  cheap  rate. 

563.  Is  there  a  laige  quantity  of  perch  in  the 
waters  about  Ely  ? — I  am  sorry  to  say  the  perch 
are  dying  out  fast. 

564.  Can  you  account  for  that  in  any  way  ? — 
No,  I  cannot,  unless  it  is  through  the  netting. 
I  have  not  been  long  enough  in  the  district  to 
know,  but  they  are  dying  out  fast  I  have  seen 
perch  caught  so  very  small  that  I  think  the  net- 
ting does  account  for  the  diminution. 

Mr.  James  Duff. 

565.  You  say  most  unhesitatingly  that  the 
labouring  classes  would  like  to  have  a  close  time  ; 
do  you  refer  to  angling  as  well  as  to  netting  ? — 
No.  I  do  not  thii&  that  the  labourers  have  con- 
sider^ that  question  at  alL  I  may  honestly  say 
that  when  they  say  close  time,  they  mean  against 
netting.     I  do  not  say  that  they  would  not  wish 
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a  close  time  for  the  other ;  but  I  believe  in  their 
own  minds  they  refer  to  die  netting. 

566.  With  reference  to  the  three  labourers 
whom  you  mentioned  asking  you  to  get  something 
done  for  tbem,  you  think  they  referred  to  getting 
a  close  time  for  netting  ? — I  should  say  that  that 
was  what  was  in  their  minds. 

567.  You  mentioned  the  boats  bespattered  with 
spawn  ;  that  is  all  netted  fish,  I  suppose  ? — 
Yes. 

568.  I  suppose  your  district  is  very  much  the 
same  as  ours ;  a  close  time  would  be  a  very  good 
thing  in  the  Thames,  or  in  Yorkshire,  but  it  is 
harfiy  necessary  in  a  place  like  ours  ? — Yes,  I 
can  quite  understand  people  in  Yorkshire  as 
strongly  advocating  a  close  time  in  the  trout 
river ;  but  I  think  in  our  more  prolific  rivers  like 
the  Ouse  the  effect  would  not  be  so  great. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Stanhope. 

569.  In  your  opinion,  it  is  the  netting  which 
you  chiefly  wish  to  have  restricted,  both  as  to  the 
close  time  and  the  size  of  the  mesh  ? — Yes. 

570.  Between  the  15th  March  and  the  15th 
June  would  always  include  Easter  and  Whitsun- 
tide?—Yes. 

571.  Do  you  think  if  that  close  time  for  rods 
were  made  general  in  the  country,  it  might  cause 
some  opposition  from  persons  who  have  few  holi- 
days in  the  year,  not  being  able  to  fish  during  that 
time  ? — It  would  cause  great  disappointment  any- 
how, I  should  say. 

572.  There  is  a  difficulty  in  your  mind  with 
respect  to  what  are  private  waters  ? — ^Yes,  there 
is  a  great  difficulty  in  our  neighbourhood. 

573.  If  some  such  definition  as  ^^  ponds  "  and 
**  ornamental  water  "  could  be  arrivea  at,  do  you 
think  it  would  be  desirable  to  limit  them  in  any 
way  ? — Certainly  not. 

574.  Generally  speaking,  you  think  it  very 
desirable  not  to  overload  this  Bill  so  as  to  endanger 
its  popularity,  and  its  chance  of  passing? — I 
have  been  told  that  if  it  is  overloaded  it  has  a  less 
chance  of  passing,  but  I  myself  should  be  inclined 
to  say  that  unless  there  is  something  more  than  the 
Bill  in  its  simple  state  carried  out,  you  might 
almost  for  all  practical  purposes  stop  as  you  are, 
except  as  a  feeler. 

Mr.  Mundella. 

575.  Except  with  a  view  to  the  importance  of 
getting  a  close  time  recognised  as  a  nrst  step  to 
further  legislation  ? — Certainly,  as  a  first  step  it 
is  most  important,  but  if  you  stop  there  you 
might  just  as  well  let  the  matter  akme. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Stanhope. 

576.  In  your  opinion,  would  a  close  time  for 
the  sale  of  fish  have  much  effect  ?— No. 

Mr.  Artliur  Bass. 

577.  I  suppose  these  fishermen  work  pretty 
continuously  during  the  whole  of  the  vear? — I 
should  think  night  and  day  for  four  or  nve  days ; 
certainly  I  should  say  they  work  a  great  deal 
longer  hours  than  an  agricultural  labourer,  or  an 
artizan  does. 

578.  If  there  were  a  close  time  they  could 
hardly  work  harder  than  they  do  now  ? — I  think 
it  is  possible  that  they  could,  because  they  could 
work  at  night  as  well. 

579.  They  have  no  other  occupation  ?-r- No ; 
they  now  work  long  days,  but  if  the  close  time  is 
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Mr.  Arthur  Bass — continued. 

carried  out,  they  would  work  long  nichts  some- 
times as  well,  in  order  to  make  up  for  Tost  time. 

680.  For  three  months  of  the  year  the  effect  of 
the  close  time  would  be  to  deprive  them  of  any 
occupation  ? —  Certainly.  One  man  who  is  a 
great  fisherman  in  our  neighbourhood,  happens 
to  be  the  owner  of  his  own  plot  of  ground,  and 
he  is  a  gardener  too ;  but  that  is  only  an  acci- 
dent. 

Mr.  Brisiowe. 
581.  Upon  the  whole,  do  I  understand  that  if 
you  had  your  own  wish  you  would  prefer  the 
close  time  to  apply  to  rod  fishing  as  well  as 
netting,  taking  it  all  over  England  ? — Yes ;  all 
over  Lnjgland,  certainly. 

682.  That  is  if  Parliament  adopted  what  you 
desire  to  see  ? — Yes. 

683.  You  think,  on  the  whole,  it  would  be 
more  favourable  to  the  preservation  of  the  fish? 
— On  the  whole,  I  do  not  think  it  would  very 
much  affect  the  Ouse  and  those  rivers;  I  can 

auite  understand    in    valuable  fisheries,  where 
lere  are  trout  and  grayling,  that  it  would  affect 
them. 

684.  If  that  be  your  opinion,  can  you  give  me 
any  reason  why  you  think  that  ? — Because  the 
more  fish  that  are  taken  during  the  spawning 
fieason,  the  less  fish  there  are  to  spawn,  I  appre- 
hend. 

686.  Might  there  not  be  another  reason,  that 
you  might  find  some  persons  in  possession  of  fish 
that  practically  might  be  caught  by  a  net ;  does 
it  facilitate  surreptitious  fishing  with  a  net,  if 
angling  is  allowed,  do  you  thmk? — I  should 
thmk  it  might  in  some  cases ;  but  the  netting  in 
our  districts  is  so  wholesale  that  a  man  could 
not  possibly  pretend  that  he  had  caught  with  a 
rod  and  line  what  he  has  taken ;  I  have  seen  two 
l>oats  full ;  it  would  not  affect  them  at  all. 

686.  You  have  mentioned  the  law  in  France 
respecting  the  size  of  the  fish  forbidden  to  be 
taken  out  of  the  season  ? — Yes,  certain  sizes  are 
mentioned. 

687.  Have  you  any  knowledge  as  to  whether 
that  law  is  enforced  with  any  strictness,  or  do  you 
merely  know  that  it  is  a  law,  and  do  you  not 
know  how  it  is  obeyed  ?— I  know  that  it  is  a  law 
that  has  been  reported  to  me  as  working  in  a 
fairly  satisfactory  manner  in  the  present  time. 

688.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  ma- 
chinery for  enforcing  it  ? — No,  1  do  not ;  I  know 
that  tne  fines  are  a  ^reat  deal  heavier  than  the 
fines  proposed  in  the  Bill. 

589.  But  how  they  are  enforced  and  how  the 
law  is  insisted  on,  you  do  not  know  ? — No. 

690.  You  mentioned  the  private  waters  in  con- 
nection with  rivers ;  do  you  know  what  you 
exactljr  mean  by  that,  under  the  French  law  ? — 
No.  Ihe  only  term  is, "  not  naturally  connected.". 
I  apprehend  it  is  where  the  rivers  feed  them,  and 
where  they  more  or  less  ebb  or  flow  with  the 
rivers. 

691.  You  are  perhaps  aware  that  the  French 
law,  with  reference  to  any  person  drawbg  water 
from  a  public  stream,  either  for  a  little  pond, 
or  for  anything  else,  is  very  strict  ?— That  I  do 
not  know. 

692.  I  gather  that  you  consider  that,  in  the 
interest  of  pike  fishing,  the  1st  March  is  rather 
too  late  ?— Yes. 

693.  You  would  prefer  it  something  like  a 
month  earlier  ? — For  pike ;  and  it  is  quite  prac* 


Mr.  Bristowe — continued. 

ticable  too,  I  think ;  because  the  tackle  and  the 
whole  thing  is  so  perfectly  different.  But  it  is 
not  practical,  of  course,  to  make  a  distmction 
with  regard  to  bream,  perch,  and  roach. 

694.  You  would  prefer  the  Ist  March  to  the 
Ist  June,  as  to  close  time  for  other  fish,  being 
what  are  called  coarse  or  white  fish  ? — Yes ;  un- 
less there  is  a  different  clause  for  pike,  and  then 
I  should  say  it  should  be  the  16th  March  to  the 
16th  June ;  tilit  if  there  is  no  clause  for  pike» 
then  I  should  ea^  the  1st  March,  because  then  it 
brings  the  pike  in  more. 

595,  I  understand  that  if  there  is  no  speml 
legislation  for  the  pike  you  would  prefer  the  close 
time  to  be  from  the  1st  to  the  Ist,  rather  than  irom 
the  15th  to  the  16th  ?— Yes. 

696.  You  have  mentioned  grayling;  have  you 
an^  suggestion  to  give  to  the  Committee  with 
reference  to  the  dose  time  for  gra^Ung?— None 
whatever.  I  have  fished  for  grayhngi  but  only 
on  odd  days. 

Mr.  Stafford  Howard. 

697.  Do  you  suppose  these  fishermen  them* 
selves  are  in  favour  of  a  close  time  ? — Certainly 
not. 

598.  You  say  they  complain  very  much  of  the 
deterioration  of  the  fishes  ? — Yes.  The  fact  h 
that,  like  a  great  many  of  that  class,  you  cannot 
possibly  put  the  advantage  into  their  heads. 
They  think  it  is  a  very  haid  thing  to  be  stopped 
altoffether.  They  know  they  get  the  greatest 
nuinoer  of  fish  in  the  spawning  season,  and  you 
cannot  convince  them  tnat  it  is  to  their  advantage 
to  have  any  restriction. 

699.  Then  their  opposition  only  arises  &om 
ignorance  ? — I  should  say  so,  certainly.  K  they 
had  any  sense  they  would  themselves,  without 
there  l>eing  any  law  compelling  them,  do  it  for 
their  own  good. 

Mr.  RodwelL 

600.  I  understand  you  draw  a  distinction. 
There  is  legislation  wmch  you  think  desirable, 
and  there  is  another  legislation  which  you  think 
practicable,  with  regard  to  these  fish.  The 
legislation  does  not  go  so  far  as  you  could  wish, 
b^use  yovL  could  hardly  carry  it  out? — It  is 
not  exactly  that.  I  think  certain  legislation  de- 
sirable, because  I  think  other  legislation  endan- 
gers the  Bill  altogether. 

601.  Supposing  you  could  carry  out  the  whole 
of  your  views,  you  would  prefer  having  them 
carried  out,  I  presume? — Yes. 

602.  Probably  you  would  interdict  the  use  of 
any  net  less  than  two  inches  in  mesh  ? — ^Yes ;  I 
should  be  sorry  to  mention  the  size  definitely,  as 
two  inches,  but  it  seems  to  me  rather  lar^e. 

603.  It  seemed  to  me  very  large?— I  Siink  so, 
too.  Two  and  a  half  inches  was  mentioned  by 
some  petition  that  I  sent  up,  and  I  see  that 
angling  clubs  mention  three ;  but  I  think  that  is 
outrageous,  and  that  it  should  be  less  than  two. 
I  am  sure  jack  can  get  out  of  it.  Unfortunately 
the  rains  nave  been  so  great  in  our  part  that  I 
could  not  try  the  result  of  a  mesh,  or  else  I 
would ;  but  1  should  say  two  inches  is  the  out- 
side size,  and  an  inch  and  a  half  would  be  better; 
but  no  less  than  an  inch  and  a  half. 

604.  These  angling  clubs,  in  many  cases,  are 
the  sole  tenants  and  occupants  of  the  waters  in 
which  they  fish,  are  they  not  ? — I  believe  so. 

606,  They  have  the  power  to  interdict  or  pre- 
vent 
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vent  netting  at  any  time  they  please,  have  they 
not?— I  believe  so.  I  know  very  little  about 
the  angling  clubs. 

606.  If  they  exercised  proper  influence,  and 
bad  keepers  or  conservators,  there  would  be  no 
necessity  for  legislation  for  them  ?  — Not  for 
angling  clubs  ;  but  I  apprehend  there  are  great 
lengths  of  river  that  have  no  angling  clubs,  and 
snch  districts  would  be  wanting  in  public  spirit, 
which  I  am  afraid  rather  characterises  many  parts 
of  the  world. 

607.  I  suppose  the  reason  which  led  yon  to 
give  the  evidence  you  have  given  with  regard  to 
the  distinction  between  netting  and  angling,  is 
that  the  fish  caught  by  the  rod  and  line  are  in- 
finltesimally  small  as  compared  with  those  caught 
by  the  nets? — Yes.  I  should  like  to  modify  the 
way  in  which  you  put  it.  I  think  it  must  be 
an  important  question  in  some  rivers  whether 
there  should  be  a  close  time  for  angling  with  rod 
and  line,  and  I  should  strongly  advocate  it  if  I 
were  a  representative  of  the  Wharfe,  or  of  grayling 
and  trout  rivers,  and  rivers  of  that  nature  ;  but 
as  I  simply  am  most  interested  now  in  repre- 
senting the  Ouse,  which  is  par  excellence  the  river 
for  coarse  fish,  I  think  the  angling  would  affect  it 
very  little.  The  fishermen  tell  me  you  may 
angle  all  day  long ;  it  would  not  afiect  us ;  but  it 
would  affect  some  rivers.  I  think  we  ought  to 
have  a  close  time  for  angling  for  jack,  for  they 
are  caught  by  the  score  just  when  they  ought  not 
to  be  caught. 

608.  Does  it  occur  to  you  that  if  you  gave 
such  ample  protection  to  the  jack,  they  would 
very  much  diminish  the  other  fish  ? — No,  I  tliink 
we  should  be  able  to  catch  them.  I  was  speak- 
ing only  the  other  day  with  a  couple  of  fishermen 
wno  have  been  fishermen  for  something  like  40 
years,  and  they  say  that  in  their  boyish  days  they 
used  to  go  home  with  four  or  five  jack  averaging 
10  or  15  lbs.,  whereas  now  I  fish  for  jack  all  day 
long  in  summer  and  winter  and  I  never  get  more 
than  one  miserable  fish  of  three,  four^  or  five 
pounds. 

609.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that?— To  the 
way  in  which  they  are  taken.  My  argument  is 
this,  that  although  by  a  close  time  you  would 
increase  the  number  of  jack,  yet  anglers  would 
then  be  able  to  take  bigger  jack,  so  that  you 
would  still  by  angling  keep  down  the  jack  at  any 
rate,  so  that  they  would  not  destroy  all  the  other 
fish. 

610.  Is  not  March  an  early  time  to  fix  for  a 
dose  time  for  pike ;  they  are  good  in  March,  are 
they  not  ? — T  should  say  February  ;  I  should  fix 
the  close  time  from  the  15th  of  February  to  the 
15th  of  April  for  pike. 

611.  Pike  is  not  very  good  in  May, is  it? — No, 
it  is  not  very  good  ;  but  thev  have  done  spawn- 
ing, and  you  may  try  to  catch  them,  but  you  will 
not  catch  them ;  they  will  not  be  caught, 

612.  Is  it  not  the  case  with  those  fish  that  be- 
spatter the  boats  with  their  spawn,  that  when  they 
are  in  that  condition  they  do  not  take  the  bait  so 
freely? — They  do  not  take  it  so  freely,  cer- 
tunly. 

613.  The  sum  and  substance  of  it  is  this,  that 
you  would  allow  angling,  except  at  particular 
phices,  at  all  times  of  the  year,  but  you  would 
nave  a  close  time  for  netting,  and  would  make  the 
meshes  of  the  net  as  large  as  possible  ? — Yes. 

614.  Do  you  think  that  would  satisfy  our 
friends  in  the  fen  districts? — I  think  so. 

0.110. 


Mr.  Mundella. 

615.  You  said  you  would  have  a  close  time  for 
jack  against  angling,  did  you  not  ? — Yes. 

616.  Because  you  say  jack  will  take  bait  when 
it  is  spawning  ? — Yes,  I  should  have  a  close  time 
against  nets  lor  all  fish,  except  in  certain  rivers, 
wnere  it  would,  perhaps,  be  advisable  to  have  it 
for  the  rod  and  line  also,  though  in  others  it  would 
not ;  but  I  would  certainly  have  a  close  time  for 
all  fish  ;  I  would  limit  the  size  of  the  net,  and  in 
the  case  of  the  jack,  I  should  have  a  different 
clause  for  them,  bringing  the  close  time  to 
February,  and  during  that  close  time  limit  the 
use  of  the  rod  and  line  as  well  as  net  for  jack. 

Chairman. 

617.  To  put  it  in  a  general  way,  you  would  in 
every  river  in  England  have  a  close  time  against 
anglmg  for  the  principal  fish  existing  in  the  river. 
In  your  district  the  principal  fish  for  sport  and 
also  for  food  is  the  pike,  or  as  you  call  it  the  jack, 
and  therefore  you  would  have  a  close  time  for 
jack  ? — Yes. 

618.  In  the  same  way  as  you  would  have  a 
close  time  against  angling  for  trout,  and  char  and 
grayling,  in  rivers  where  they  were  the  principal 
fish  ? — ^xes,  it  is  rather  difficult  to  carry  that 
out. 

Sir  Andrew  Lusk. 

619.  I  assume  from  your  cloth  that  you  take 
a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the  well  bein^  of  people 

generally  throughout  the  country  ?~It  is  to  be 
oped  so. 

620.  From  a  social  point  of  view,  do  you  think 
that  fishing  is  a  very  healthy  and  desirable  occu- 
pation or  amusement  for  people  generally?  — 
Yes. 

621.  Looking  at  it  in  that  light,  do  you  think  it 
is  desirable  to  continue  that  occupation  or  amuse- 
ment as  much  as  possible  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

622.  Fishing  in  fresh  water  is,  as  a  rule,  called 
sport,  is  it  not  ? — Yes,  I  suppose  so. 

623.  Do  you  think  it  is  desirable  to  continue 
sport  in  the  shape  of  fishing  in  fresh  water,  just 
as  it  is  desirable  to  continue  the  pursuit  of  game 
or  fox  hunting,  or  such  sports  as  those  ? — I  think 
the  objection  to  fox  hunting  and  to  the  preserving 
of  game,  although  I  may  not  and  do  not  hold  it 
myself,  is  so  very  different  to  the  objection  that 
may  be  raised  to  fishing,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
bring  the  two  together. 

624.  Is  it  as  desirable  to  continue  the  one  as 
the  other  ? — Yes,  I  should  say,  taking  a  broad 
line,  it  is  more  desirable. 

625.  Do  you  think  it  as  desirable  ? — Yes.  ^ 

626.  You  think  it  as  desirable  to  continue 
sport  in  fishing  as  in  hunting  and  shooting  ?— 
Certainly. 

627.  Afl  a  general  rule,  is  it  the  poor  or  the 
rich  who  go  to  fish  in  fresh  waters  ? — I  should 
say  it  is  from  the  farm  labourer  up  to  any  scale 
you  like ;  I  should  say  large  numbers  are  fond  of 
fishing. 

628.  An  enormous  number  of  the  poor  are 
engaged  in  this  pleasant  and  what  is  called  gentle 
art  ? — I  do  not  know  that  an  enormous  number 
are,  but  there  are  very  many. 

629.  Do  you  believe  there  are  more  people 
engaged  in  this  sport  than  in  hunting  and 
shootmg  ? — I  should  say  so,  certainly. 

630.  You  think  it  is  a  most  desirable  thing 
for  the  social  good  of  the  people  to  preserve  this 
sport  as  much  as  you  can  for  their  benefit  ? — I 

E  should 
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Crawford, 

31  May 

1878. 
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Crotaford.     ghould  say  the  desire  of  preserving  the  fiflh  is 
SI  May      more  with  reference  to  the  food  ot  the  people 
1H78.        thcra  to  sport. 

631.  That  applies  to  your  district  a  little  more 
perhaps  than  to  some  others,  except  with  reference 
to  salmon  ? — In  other  districts,  by  which  I  appre- 
hend you  mean  grayling  and  trout  districts,  the 
people  do  not  fish  at  all,  simply  because  they  can- 
not afford  rods  and  lines. 

652.  The  point  I  want  to  get  at  is  this  :  I 
appeal  to  you  as  a  gentleman  who  takes  an  in- 
terest ift  the  well-being  of  the  people,  whether 
you  do  not  think  we  are  to  consider  the  sport  of 
the  people  generally  as  well  as  the  sport  01  those 
who  take  to  hunting  and  shooting,  because  the 
people  cannot  have  them  ? — Yes,  1  think  so. 

633.  Do  you  think  it  would  tend  to  continue 
and  extend  this  sport  to  the  great  mass  of 
those  who  go  in  for  that  amusement,  to  have  a 
close  season  ? — Most  certainly. 

634.  You  are  thoroughly  convinced  of  that  ? — 
Yes,  most  certainly. 

635.  You  have  had  a  great  deal  of  experience, 
have  you  not? — Yes.  It  would  increase  it  in 
this  way,  there  would  be  more  fish  for  them  to 
catch. 

636.  You  think,  as  an  educated  man,  that  it  is  a 
most  unreasonable  and  cruel  thing  to  kill  fish  when 
they  are  spawning? — Most  unreasonable,  certainly, 
to  kill  them  in  a  wholesale  way;  I  think  there  may 
be  cases  where  you  may  angle  for  them,  for  you 
have  to  fish  for  every  fish,  and  there  are  so  few 
that  you  can  catch  that  you  can  hardly  call  it  un- 
reasonable; it  would  show  a  good  amount  of 
reason  to  be  able  to  get  them  at  all,  but  I  think 
it  is  certainly  unreasonable  to  take  them  when 
they  are  spawning  in  the  way  they  are  taken  now. 

637.  Is  it  not  cruel,  as  well  as  most  unna- 
tural, to  kill  fish  when  they  are  spawning? — 
Yes,  I  think  it  is  cruel  and  it  is  unnatural ;  I 
think  anything  that  is  unnatural  is  more  or  less 
cruel. 

638.  Substantially  I  want  to  get  your  opinion, 
because  one  of  the  great  features  of  this  Bill  is 
the  close  season.  You  approve  of  a  close  season 
for  the  reasons  you  have  assigned,  and  one  of 
them  is  to  continue  the  sport  of  the  great  mass  of 
the  people  ? — Yes,  that  is  one  reason.  I  think 
the  chief  reason  is  as  to  the  matter  of  food. 

639.  Do  you  think  there  should  be  an  excep- 
tion with  reference  to  angling  in  the  close  sea- 
son ? — Yes,  I  think,  taking  the  whole  of  England 
through,  there  ought  to  be. 

640.  Why  would  you  make  an  exception  in 
the  case  of  angling  when  you  do  not  do  it  with 
reference  to  game.  You  do  not  allow  people 
to  shoot  game  in  the  close  season? — Certainly 
not. 

641.  Why  should  you  allow  people  to  take 
fish? — You  misunderstand  me.  As  a  rule  I 
should  advocate  a  close  season  for  the  rod-and- 
line,  but  I  think  in  some  rivers  it  would  so  little 
affect  the  diminution  of  the  fish  that  you  might 

J>ass  the  question  over.     I  am  trying  to  argue 
airly  for  both  sides. 

642.  Do  not  you  think  it  would  be  better  to 
have  a  close  time  for  the  rod  as  well  as  for  the 
net  ? — Yes,  I  think  so.  I  think  broadly  it  would 
be  better  to  have  a  close  time  for  the  rod  as  well 
as  for  the  net. 

Mr.  Mundella. 

643.  Do  you  mean  that  as  a  matter  of  principle 
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iron  would  prefer  a  close  season  against  rod-and- 
ine  and  every  other  instrument,  but  as  a  matter 
of  expediency  you  think  it  might  be  needful  to 
allow  angling  where  the  fish  is  very  abundant 
and  the  population  is  small  ? — No ;  the  way  in 
which  the  questions  were  put  to  me  seemed  to 
bring  out  this  confession  from  me,  that  in  certain 
rivers  it  would  not  affect  the  diminution  of  fish 
if  the  rod-and-line  were  not  exempted.  That  is 
all  I  said ;  I  should  exempt  them  as  a  rule,  but  if 
you  come  and  push  me  to  the  question.  Would  it 
make  any  difference  in  the  Ouse  ?  I  say  no,  for  I 
do  not  think  it  would. 

644.  Still,  in  your  opinion,  it  is  a  harmful  and 
unnatural  thing  to  do? — Yes. 

645.  Whether  the  fi«h  is  abundant  or  others 
wise  ? — Yes.  I  think  it  would  be  better,  taking 
it  on  the  broad  ground,  to  limit  the  close  season 
for  rod-and-line  as  well  as  for  netting. 

Mr.  RodwelL 

646.  In  public  waters  ? — In  public  waters  ;  I 
have  nothing  to  do  with  private  waters. 

Sir  Andrew  Lush. 

647.  You  are  applying  the  legislation  to  all 
rivers  and  streams,  except  ponds  m  gentlemen's 
parks  ? — To  all  rivers  and  streams,  and  to  all 
ponds  that  are  naturally  connected  with  rivers.  I 
must  refer  the  Committee  to  the  French  laws  aa 
to  what  that  means  ;  I  cannot  pretend  to  say. 

648.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  much  diflB- 
culty,  practically,  in  defining  that  ? — As  I  said 
before,  I  suppose  the  diflSculty  is  overcome  in  the 
French  law,  and,  I  apprehend,  in  the  same  way 
it  would  be  overcome  m  this  country,  but  how  it 
is  I  cannot  pretend  to  say. 

649.  You  perhaps  would  reckon  a  gentleman's 
pond  in  the  same  category  that  I  should  reckon 
his^  barnyards  with  his  tame  pheasantSi? — Yes; 
it  is  like  Tring  Resorvoir  in  Tring  Park.  That 
is  an  immense  reservoir.  It  is  private,  and  has 
no  connection  with  any  stream  whatever;  I 
should  not  bring  that  under  the  law,  or,  for 
instance,  a  large  lake,  unless  it  is  a  public 
lake. 

650.  Where  a  stream  runs  through  a  lake,  ot 
anything  of  that  kind,  you  would  consider  that 
as  '*  connected  with  "  ? — That  is  a  question  which 
it  is  very  difficult  to  define.  I  cannot  define 
that.  I  could  not  pretend  to  say  whether  it  was 
fed  by  a  stream  which  was  public  in  a  certain 
portion,  and  which  would  constitute  that  lake  in 
a  private  park  a  public  water.  There  is  one 
remark  that  I  want  to  make  about  the  nets. 
Some  people  cry  out  and  say,  **  Oh,  if  you  limit 
the  size  of  the  net,  what  are  you  to  do  with  eels  ?** 
But  I  apprehend  it  will  not  affect  eels  at  all, 
because  you  would  limit  them  to  drag  nets,  and 
so  on,  whereas  eels,  of  course,  are  caught  by  a  set 
net,  to  which  is  attached  a  bow  net  Ordinary- 
fish  would  not  be  caught  by  that ;  you  might 
catch  eels  all  the  year  round,  but  ordinary  fish 
directly  they  come  with  their  noses  against 
the  set  net  turn  tail  and  go  away,  but  the  eel 
wriggles  about  until  it  gets  to  the  hole,  which  is 
the  bow  net  in  the  centre,  and  is  caught  There- 
fore you  may  fairly,  through  the  whole  season, 
exempt  eels,  which  are  very  good  for  food.  You 
must  nave  a  small  net  for  eels. 

Mr.  Dillwyn. 
651.  You  spoke  about  angling  clubs? — I  do^ 

not 
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Mr.  Dillwyn — continued.     ' 

not  know  anything  about  angling  clube.  There 
are  a  good  many  in  England^  but  I  do  not  know 
anything  of  them  ;  I  never  was  a  member  of 
one. 

652.  You  do  not  know  the  particulars  of  any  ? 
—No  ;  I  have  fished  in  aMliug  club  waters  often. 

653.  You  spoke  of  Mr.  Dench's  private  waters, 
five  or  six  miles  of  river ;  bow  does  he  own  these 
waters ;  is  he  the  owner  of  both  sides  of  the 
river  ? — No,  he  owns  them  in  this  way  :  a  pro- 

£5rty  .was  left  to  him  by  a  lady :  when  the  lady 
ed,  there  were  certain  rights  of  water  which 
"were  considered  to  be  so  through  use  for  a  certain 
number  of  years;  he  continued  these  rights  on 
the  plea  that  they  were  used  by  the  lady  who 
^^ve  him  the  property,  and  that  they  have  been 
used  for  the  last  30  years,  and  therefore  as  a 
matter  of  use  he  could  claim  them,  and  poeses- 
3ion  being  nine  points  of  the  law,  it  is  difficult  to 
«ay  whether  they  are  his  or  not. 

654.  He  does  not  own  them  as  owner  of  the 
iwoperty  ? — No. 

655.  Nor  as  representative  of  the  Crown  ? — 
No. 

656.  He  owns  them  in  &ct  by  right  of  having 
4K5quired  them  somehow  ? — By  aecidAot. 

657.  By  the  right  of  time  ?— Yes. 

658.  What  depth  of  water  ia  there?— It  is 
very  deep  in  some  plactifi. 

659.  Is  it  navigable  ? — Yes. 

660.  He  would  have  no  right  to  prevent  netting 
there,  would  he  ^ — Yes  ;  whether  he  has  a  right 
to  prevent  it  or  not,  he  lets  the  netting  for  this 
low  sum.  I  have  heard  that  he  lets  it  for  this 
low  sum  because  the  fisherman  says,  if  you  do 
not,  I  will  still  fish,  and  you  will  have  to  oust  me 

if  you  can. 

661.  You  do  not  know  whether  there  has  been 
any  trial  to  ascertain  whether  he  has  the  ri^ht  to 
prevent  netting? — No,  there  has  been  no  trial. 

662.  He  miffht  claim  the  riuht  to  prevent 
fixed  engines ;  out  does  the  lessee  of  the  property 
attempt  to  prevent  netting  from  a  boat  without  a 


Mr.  Dillwyn — continued, 
fixed  engine  ? — That  I  do  not  know,  but  I  should 
fancy  that  if  anvone  did  attempt  to  net  in  that 
way  except  simply  throwing  a  cast-net  he  would 
dispute  the  right 

663.  A  cast-net,  of  course,  would  be  no  fixture  ? 
— No,  I  apprehend  whether  they  could  or  could 
not,  a  simple  cast-net  being  such  a  little  thing,  and 
only  able  to  catch  such  a  few  fish  they  would  not 
dispute  the  question.  It  would  not  be  worth 
while  for  a  man  to  throw  a  cast^net  except  to 
catch  a  few  fry  for  jack  fishing.  A  fisherman 
would  not  do  it. 

Mr.  Mundella. 

664.  The  fishermen  are  poor  and  cannot  afibrd 
to  dispute  the  question  with  him  as  to  his  rights  ? 
— No. 

665.  He  is  getting  a  regular  annual  fee  paid 
him  by  these  men  ? — Yes. 

666.  And  gradually  acquiring  manorial  rights  ? 
— ^Yes. 

Mr.  William  Lowther. 

667.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say,  that  they 
fished  at  night? — Yes.  In  the  French  Act, 
there  is  a  prohibition  against  fishing  at  night; 
from  sunset  to  sunrise  there  is  a  prohibition. 

668.  Do  vou  think  that  would  be  practicable 
in  England? — I  should  think  so;  I  do  not  know 
why  it  should  not  except  for  eels^ 

669.  And  it  would  very  much  assist  the  fish  ? 
— I  should  say  so.  I  may  say  if  an  Act  such  as 
this  were  passed  without  any  addition  as  to  a  net 
that  the  fishermen  in  our  neighbourhood  would 
do  all  they  could  to  fish  during  the  night-time. 

Mr.  BrUtowe^ 

670.  Are  you  quite  sure  that  by  the  French 
law  you  oannot  set  a  net  in  the  river  at  night  ? — 
1  know  that  there  is  in  the  French  law  a  clause 
to  the  effect  that  no  netting  should  take  pl&ce 
excepting  for  eels  from  sunset  to  sunrise.  That 
is  the  English  translation  of  the  clause. 


Rev.  J.  R, 
Crawford, 

31  May 

1878. 


Mr.  Thomas  Bansom  Sachs,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

671.  I  BELIEVE  you  were  at  one  time,  I  am 
not  sure  whether  you  are  now,  Secretary  to  the 
Piscatorial  S  ociety  ? — Not  now  ;  I  was  lormerlj 
Honorary  Secretary  to  that  Society.  The  pre- 
sent secretary  is  Mr.  Lander. 

672.  Have  you  any  connection  with  that 
•ociety,  or  with  any  other  piscatorial  society? 
— Yes,  and  the  Thames  Angling  Preservation 
Society. 

673.  Are  you  an  official  of  the  society ;  do  you 
act  as  secretary  ? —  I  am  only  a  member  of  the 
Thames  Angling  Preservation  Society,  and  one 
of  the  committee^ 

674.  What  is  the  power  that  the  Thames 
Angling  Preservation  Society  has  over  the 
waters  of  the  Thames ;  under  what  authority  are 
the  rules  made  ?— Under  the  Conservancy  Board. 
I  really  think  that  is  a  proper  question  to  ask 
Mr.  Brougham,  who  id  the  secretary,  and  is  now 
present. 

675.  What  are  the  points  about  which  you 
5rould  like  to  give  evidanoe;  do  you  wish  to 
speak  with  regard  to  the  close  times  ? — The  close 
tune  of  anglio^. 

0.110. 


Chairman  —continued. 

676.  With  regard  to  trout,  you  have  a  close 
time,  I  believe,  from  the  10th  September  to  the 
25th  January?— We  have,  and  that  is  for  the 
lower  waters  only. 

677.  What  do  you  call  the  lower  waters? — 
From  Staines  to  the  Medway. 

678.  Above  Staines,  what  is  your  close  time  ? 
— You  are  allowed  to  fish  from  the  1st  April  to 
the  1st  September. 

679.  As  regards  the  fish  which  are  principally 
the  subject  of  discussion  in  this  Committee,  that 
is  to  say,  what  have  been  called  coarse  fish,  or 
as  anglers  prefer  to  call  them,  white  fish,  I 
believe  the  close  times  are  March,  April,  and 
May  ? — I'hey  are,  in  the  upper  waters  as  well  as 
the  lower  waters. 

680.  Both  waters  are  alike  with  respect  to 
those  fiah? — Yes, 

681.  You  have  regulations  also  with  regard  to 
the  size  of  fish  ? — We  have. 

682.  Not  now  with  regard  to  weight?— No, 
they  are  measured  by  inches  in  the  rules  of  the 
Conservancy  Board. 

683.  Have  you  any  regulations  with  regard  to 
e2  nets? 


Mr. 
T.IL  Sachs. 
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jf  P.  Chairman —  continued. 

T.  R.  Sachs,  nets  ? — There  is  no  net  allowed  in  the  Thames 

-^  whatever,  neither  the   upper  waters    nor    the 

1878  lower  waters.   I  am  speakmg  as  far  as  Richmond 

Bridge  ;  below  Richmond  Bridge  there  are  nets, 

because  the  men  catch  flounders,  and  such  like 

below,  but  between  Richmond  up  to  Oxford  no 

nets  whatever  are  allowed  now. 

684.  At  no  period  of  the  year  ? — At  no  period 
of  the  year. 

685.  Or  for  any  purpose  whatever  ? — Except 
the  Conservancy  allow  the  river  keepers  to  net 
some  fish  for  scientific  purposes,  or  to  stock  some 
other  portion  of  the  river. 

686.  I  suppose  nets  for  getting  bait  are  al- 
lowed?— Yes,  small  cast-nets.  The  fishermen 
have  those  little  nets  to  provide  you  with  bait. 

687.  Can  you  tell  me  at  what  time  these  re- 
gulations first  came  into  effect;  how  many  years 
ago ;  I  believe  a  very  long  period  back  in  the 
middle  of  Jast  century  there  were  very  stringent 
rules  with  regard  to  the  Thames,  were  there  not? 
—Yes. 

688.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  netting 
in  the  Thames  has  ever  been  pursued  to  a  great 
extent  for  freshwater  fish  ? — Oh  yes ;  I  cannot 
tell  you  the  exact  date. 

689.  Are  you  looking  at  the  **  Rules,  Orders, 
and  Ordinances  made  on  the  1st  November 
1785  "? — Yes,  that  is  very  true,  but  the  netting 
has  been  stopped  I  should  think  about  20  years 
ago  ;  it  was  in  1860. 

690.  You  cannot  tell  us  what  were  the  rules 
with  regard  to  netting  previous  to  1860;  you 
speak  of  fishermen  being  allowed  to  net  at  that 
time  ? — Yes,  there  were  regular  fishermen ;  they 

Eaid  a  license  to  the  Conservancy  Board  ;  they 
ad  their  apprentices  as  well. 

691.  Since  the  creation  of  the  Thames  Con- 
servancy Board,  have  they  always  had  entire 
jurisdiction  over  the  fishing  as  well  as  other  con- 
cerns of  the  River  Thames? — Yes;  the  Thames 
Angling  Preservation  Society  hold  their  powers 
under  the  Conservancy  Board  ;  they  can  dis- 
charge the  Thames  Angling  Preservation  Society 
at  any  day  ;  we  merely  protect  the  river  for 
them. 

692.  Have  you  any  exemptions  whatever  in 
close  time  ? — Yes;  March,  April,  and  May. 

693.  During  the  months  of  March,  April,  and 
May,  is  anybody  allowed  to  fish  on  any  pretence 
whatever  with  rod  and  line? — Yes,  for  trout 
only. 

694.  With  regard  to  the  fish  which  we  are 
principally  talking  about,  there  is  no  permission 
ever  given  ? — No. 

695.  Have  you  found  any  diflSculty  in  enforc- 
ing that  regulation  ? — No,  we  have  a  very  great 
staff*  of  keepers  on  the  river;  it  is  well  looked 
after,  and  we  never  hear  anything  to  the  con- 
trary. 

696.  How  do  you  pay  for  keepers  ;  how  are 
the  funds  of  the  association  got  together  ? — By 
voluntary  subscriptions  to  the  Thanes  Angling 
Preservation  Society;  it  is  merely  a  private  mem- 
bership. 

697.  Can  you  tell  us  anything  about  any  pri- 
vate waters  that  are  in  connection  with  the 
Thames,  or  close  by;  has  there  ever  been  any 
difficulty  about  them? — Yes;  in  the  upper  por- 
tion of  the  river  there  are  several  private  waters 
which  are  owned  by  gentlemen,  and  they  can 
prove  their  right  to  those  waters. 

698.  And  fliey  are  altogether  exempted  from 


CAairman— continued. 

any  jurisdiction  of  the  Thames  Conservancy,  or 
of  your  club? — Yes;  they  can  show  ancient 
charters,  and  they  can  even  net,  I  believe;  they 
cannot  be  prohibited  from  that. 

699.  I  need  scarcely  ask  you,  the  supply  of 
fish  in  the  Thames,  I  suppose,  is  on  the  increase? 
— Very  much  indeed. 

700.  And  not  only  are  there  more  fish,  but 
larger  fish? — Immense  fish;  I  should  think  they 
have  increased  three  or  four  times  what  they 
used  to  be. 

701.  Are  you  acquainted  with  any  other  rivers 
in  England,  about  which  you  can  speak  to  the 
Committee;  I  suppose  you  are  very  fond  of 
fishing  ? — Yes. 

702.  And  have  probably  fished  in  a  great  many 
other  rivers  ? — Yes. 

703.  What  rivers  ?— There  is  the  Cohie;  I 
have  fished  in  that  a  great  deal;  that  has  many 
branches  running  into  the  Thames,  and  I  am 
sorry  to  say  is  very  much  poached;  it  runs  through 
a  great  many  gentlemen's  private  grounds,  where 
the  trout  are  well  cared  for,  but  in  flood  time 
they  escape,  and  there  are  certain  rights  in  cer- 
tain villages,  where  they  can  go  in  with  a  net 
twice  a  week;  I  might  instance  Colne  Brook  and 
West  Drayton. 

704.  It  would  be  convenient  if  you  could  give 
us  your  ideas  as  regards  the  establishment  of  a 
close  time  as  affecting  the  River  Colne  in  com- 
mon with  other  rivers  which  have  now  no  pro- 
tection; what  do  you  say  as  to  the  close  time 
which  has  been  proposed.  Would  you  propose  a 
close  time  as  regards  the  Colne  for  other  fish  than 
trout? — Exactly;  I  should  form  it  just  the  same 
as  the  Thames;  in  fact,  our  Piscatorial  Society 
rules  act  for  the  Colne  just  the  same  as  the 
Thames. 

705.  How  do  you  mean  they  act  for  the  Colne  ? 
— The  same  close  time;  we  make  it  a  rule  not  to 
fish  in  those  months  that  are  prohibited  in  the 
Thames;  in  fact,  we  dare  not  show  a  fish  in  the 
room;  if  we  did,  we  should  get  laughed  at. 

706.  You  have  no  power  over  the  river  ? — Not 
at  all. 

707.  Is  it  the  fact  that  persons  who  live  there^ 
the  population,  fish  in  the  Colne  in  what  you 
would  like  to  be  the  close  season? — They  do. 

708.  Do  they  net  there  too?— They  do. 

709.  With  a  view  to  preserving  fish  in  the 
Colne,  you  would  be  in  favour  of  some  such  close 
time  as  suggested  in  this  Bill  ? — It  is  very 
necessary. 

710.  Have  you  considered  the  provisions  of 
this  Bill  ?~I  have. 

711.  With  a  view  not  only  to  what  you  would 
like  to  see  as  a  fisherman,  but  what  you  would 
think  was  a  practicable  way  of  enforcing  the  law? 
-Yes. 

712.  What  do  you  say  with  regard  to  that; 
you  would,  I  apprehend,  be  in  favour  of  a  close 
time  as  against  anglers,  besides  nets? — Decidedly.. 
I  think  it  is  a^  very  necessary  thing  that  there 
should  be  fence  months  for  the  rod  and  line.  I 
may  mention  that,  with  a  few  friends  that  I 
know,  we  could  do  a  great  deal  of  mischief  in 
the  fence  months  with  a  rod  and  line,  much  more 
than  the  nets  with  the  large  fish. 

713.  More  than  with  nets  ? — I  believe  you 
can  catch  the  larger  fish  with  a  rod  and  line,  be- 
cause they  lie  iu  deep  waters  where  the  net  can- 
not reach  them. 

714.  It  was  said  the  other  day  by  Mr.  Buck- 

land 
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C/iafrfftan-— continued. 

land  that  during  the  spawning  season  very  few 
f  ah  were  in  the  habit  of  rising  or  taking  freely ; 
you  think  that  eome  of  your  mends  are  so  clever 
that  they  can  induce  a  fish  to  take  during  the 
close  season? — Pike  and  perch  must  live,  and 
therefore  you  can  catch  them  all  the  year 
rouDd. 

715.  Yon  think  that  that  answer  of  Mr.  Buck- 
land  must  be  qualified  to  some  extent? — I  fancy 
it  ought  to  be.  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Buckland 
meant  what  he  said. 

716.  In  the  River  Colne  is  there  much  sale  of 
fish  for  the  market? — No,  not  that  I  am  aware 
of.  The  only  sale  that  they  have  from  the  Colne 
is  this :  there  are  men  who  catch  the  dace,  and 
they  supply  the  fishing-tackle  makers  in  liondon, 
but  that  is  only  a  certain  time  of  the  year  when 
gentlemen  go  out  jack-fishing. 

717.  That  is  for  bait?— Yes. 

718.  There  is  a  considerable  amount  of  netting 
in  the  Colne  ? — A  great  deal,  only  from  mischief, 
nothing  else. 

719.  WTien  you  say  mischief;  I  suppose  it  is 
the  labouring  population,  and  so  on,  who  live 
there? — Yes. 

720.  They  use  the  net  to  get  fish  for  their 
supper? — No. 

721.  It  is  not  for  wanton  waste;  I  do  not  un- 
derstand you  to  mean  that  ? — They  go  out  net- 
ting for  mere  wanton  mischief;  they  really  do 
not  want  the  fish ;  they  are  thrown  away  mostly, 
or  they  give  them  away. 

722.  You  do  not  mean  that  that  is  the  idea 
Aey  have  of  sport? — It  is  their  sport ;  they  think 
it  is  sport. 

723.  Is  it  not  their  habit  generally  from  a  boy 
upwards,  to  try  and  fish  with  a  rod  as  soon  as 
they  can  ? — No ;  there  are  a  certain  class  of  men, 
as  I  have  said  before,  the  copyholders  of  these 
villages,  who  have  two  days  a  week  the  right 
to  go  and  net  the  river,  and  they  will  do  it.  It 
1%  quite  a  fair  at  the  time  they  do  it. 

724.  They  have  a  right,  I  understand  you  to 
say  ? — They  have  a  perfect  right. 

725.  A  legal  right?— Yes. 

726.  How  far  would  that  be  affected  by  this 
Bill? — I  should  think  an  Act  of  Parliament 
would  override  that. 

727.  That  leads  me  to  the  question  of  private 
waters ;  you  are  aware  that  some  difficulty  may 
arise  whli  regard  to  the  prohibition  in  private 
waters  ? — Yes. 

728.  Is  this  a  public  or  a  private  right  which 
they  possess  ? — Some  portions  of  the  Colne  ate 
public  and  some  are  private. 

729.  Generally,  with  regard  to  these  men  whom 
you  say  are  copyholders,  and  hold  by  a  copyhold 
tenure,  can  you  say  whether  it  is  m  the  nature 
of  a  public  right,  or  is  it  some  private  ri^ht  that 
they  have  ? — It  is  a  private  right,  certainly. 

Mr.  RodtoelL 

730.  Do  you  mean  a  personal  right  that  a 
man  has  living  in  a  particular  house,  as  a  sort  of 
right  of  common  ? — Exactly.  If  you  purchase  a 
house  in  one  of  these  villages  it  gives  you  tiie 
right  of  fishing. 

Chairman. 

731.  While  we  are  upon  the  close  season,  do 
jou  agree  that  the  time  which  appears  to  be  by 
common  consent  fixed,  the  15th  March  to  the 

0.110. 


'Chairman — continued.  jj^, 

15th  June,  would  be  a  useful  and  serviceable  close  ^*  ^«  ^chs. 
time  for  all  kinds  of  coarse  fish  ? — I  think  it  is         ~^ 
very  desirable  that  it  should  be  from  the  15th         \^^^ 
March  to  the  15th  June,  as  a  genejral  thing;  but  * 

still,  for  all  that,  I  do  not  think  you  ought  to 
take  jack  so  late  as  the  15th  March. 

732.  Therefore  you  would  agree  with  the  last 
witness,  that  were  it  possible  you  would  prefer 
to  see  the  close  time  for  jack  commence  much 
earlier  ? — Yes. 

733.  The  1st  March  or  the  15th  February.  I 
understood  Mr.  Crawford  to  say? — Yes;  cer- 
tainly not  later  than  the  1st  March. 

734.  With  regard  to  the  Thames,  your  close 
time  is  the  same  for  pike  and  jack  ? — Yes. 

735.  That  is  to  say  it  is  March,  April,  and 
May  ?— Yes. 

736.  And  the  only  difference  is  with  regard  to 
trout,  which  are  a  different  kind  of  fish  ? — Yes ; 
all  angling  societies  do  not  agree  with  the 
Thames  laws ;  for  instance,  we  do  not  commence 
to  fish  for  jack  till  July.  Another  society  I  may 
mention,  the  "True  Waltonians,"  do  not  com- 
mence to  fish  for  jack  till  the  1st  August;  they 
do  not  consider  them  in  good  condition  before. 

737.  Looking  at  the  question  more  generally, 
from  your  knowledge  of  what  is  the  case  with 
rivers  generally  throughout  England,  you  would 
clearly  be  of  opinion  that  something  must  be 
done  to  preserve  freshwater  fish  ? — Yes. 

738.  With  this  view  you  would  suggest  a  close 
season  of  the  kind  I  have  mentioned  ? — Yes. 

739.  As  against  angling  as  well  as  against 
netting  ? — Yes. 

740.  I  apprehend  you  would  of  course  suggest 
the  prohibition  of  sale  of  these  kinds  offish? — 
Yes. 

741.  Would  you  think  it  practicable  to  do 
anything  about  the  size  of  the  mesh  to  be  used 
during  the  rest  of  the  year  ? — I  have  no  know- 
ledge of  that 

742.  Nor  again  with  regard  to  the  size? — No; 
we  have  very  strict  rules  in  our  society  about 

*  fish ;  we  never  have  any  small  fish. 

743.  Of  course  those  rules  can  always  be  made 
by  the  various  angling  societies;  we  are  now 
speaking  of  legislating  in  the  simplest  manner, 
so  as  to  do  the  utmost  that  can  be  done  to  pre- 
serve fish  without  interfering  with  the  rights  or 
powers  of  these  private  societies  ? — Yes. 

744.  Have  you  any  idea  whether  such  a  law 
as  this  would  receive  general  support  from  the 
various  classes  who  would  be  interested  in  it; 
far  instance,  on  the  Colne,  do  you  know  anything 
of  the  state  of  feeling  of  the  population  there ; 
you  might  have  some  considerable  difficulty, 
might  you  not? — All  anglers  will  agree  with  it. 
I  am  positive  of  that.  Even  a  poor  man,  who 
fishes  with  a  rod  and  line,  will  agree  with  the 
suggestion  of  the  15th  March  to  the  15th 
June.  • 

745.  That  is  to  say,  in  all  districts  where  the 
great  majority  of  the  population  are  fond  of 
angling,  I  understand  there  would  be  no  diffi- 
culty whatever?— Not  at  all. 

746.  But  you  can  conceive  it  possible  that  in 
other  districts  there  might  be  considerable  diffi- 
culty in  enforcing  the  law  ? — Just  so. 

747.  And  you  would  prefer  therefore  to  make 
it  as  simple  as  possible  with  a  view  to  inducing 
a  good  feeling  on  the  subject,  rather  than  to  pass 
an  inoperative  Bill  ? — Yes. 

E  3  748.  The 
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Sir  Andrew  Lush. 

748.  The  Thames  Angling  Preeerration  So- 
ciety is  under  the  Thames  Conservascy  ? — We 
are. 

749.  Whatever  laws  you  euforce  are  enforced 
in  their  name^  I  suppose  ? — Perfectly  so. 

Chairman, 

750.  How  do  you  enforce  penalties  ^  —  Do 
you  mean  the  Thames  Angling  Preservation 
Society  ? 

751.  You  enforce  them  under  powers  given  to 
the  Thames  Coneervancy  ? — Yes,  but  we  cannot 
enforce  penalties ;  we  can  only  summon  the  offen* 
ders,  and  they  are  punished  by  the  magistrates. 

752.  Can  you  directly,  by  your  servants,  your 
keepers,  summon  a  person  offending  against  your 
bye-laws,  and  bring  him  before  a  magistrate  to 
be  dealt  with  in  a  summary  manner  ?  —  Per- 
fectly so. 

753.  You  do  that  under  powers  derived  from 
the  Thames  Conservancy  Acts?— Yes. 

Sir  Andrew  LusL 

754.  You,  as  a  practical  fisherman,  say  that 
since  you  commenced  to  preserve,  and  have  a 
close  season,  tlie  fish  are  much  increased  in  num- 
ber ? — Very  much. 

755.  They  have  much  increased  in  number 
within  your  experience  ? — Verv  much  indeed* 

756.  And  in  size  as  well? — Very  much  so. 

757.  Do  you  say  that  a  clever  angler  could  do 
a  great  deal  of  damage  in  the  close  season  with  a 
rod  ? — No  doubt  of  it. 

758.  Then  you  would  have  a  dose  season 
throughout  all  the  country  against  anglers,  as 
well  as  nets,  I  suppose  ? — 1  should. 

759.  There  are  not  many  fish  taken  from  the 
Thames  for  sale,  I  suppose  ? — No,  they  have  not 
much  chance,  our  bailiffs  look  so  sharp  after  the 
poachers. 

760.  And  it  is  really  more  for  sport  than  for 
profit  that  people  go  there,  I  suppose? — De- 
cidedly; there  are  poachers  that  wul  net,  and 
they  go  and  sell  the  fish  down  at  the  Jews' 
market  in  Whitechapel ;  there  is  always  a  ready 
sale  for  them. 

761.  It  is  not,  as  a  rule,  for  profit,  that  people 
go  to  fish  r— No. 

762.  If  we  were  to  enact  a  law  such  as  you 
refer  to,  do  you  think  it  could  be  practically 
carried  out?— It  is,  in  fact,  practically  carried 
out  in  the  Thames  now,  just  what  you  propose 
to  do. 

763.  Under  the  authority  of  the  Conservators 
you  are  able  to  carry  this  cut  without  much  op- 
position from  those  upon  the  banks  of  the  river  ? 
—Just  so. 

764.  Do  you  carry  it  out,  on  the  whole,  very 
fairly  well?— Yea. 

Mr.  Rod  well, 

765.  I  did  not  hear  the  first  part  of  your  ex- 
amination; are  you  secretary  to  any  fishing 
society  connected  with  the  Colne  river  ?— Not 
at  all. 

766.  These  fishing  clubs,  a  great  many  of  them, 
hire  portions  of  the  river  ? — very  few. 

767.  What  do  they  do  then  ?— For  the  simple 
reason  that  they  cannot  get  them. 

768.  Take  the  River  Lea,  are  there  not  several 
fishing  clubs  in  Liondon  that  have  so  many  miles 
of  swim  on  the  Eiver  I^ea? — No,  they  belong  to 
the  different  taverns. 


Mr.  Rodwell — contmued. 

769.  Then  Ijiey  have  the  different  clube  eoor 
nected  with  those  taverns,  and  they  have  their 
particular  days  for  fishing  ? — Yos,  and  they  have 
fence  months  there* 

770.  Is  it  the  same  on  the  Colne  ? — No. 

771.  You  would  pass  a  law  which  would  pre- 
vent these  copyholders  or  persons  having  theee 
ri^ts  which  you  talk  of,  from  catching  the  fish 
as  they  have  been  accustomed  to  do?-- 1  think 
it  is  a  very  desirable  thing  to  do. 

772.  That  is  for  the  purpose  of  the  anglers?— 
Yes;  as  to  the  question  you  asked  me  about 
fishing  on  the  Come,  there  is  a  fishery  called 
Thorneybroad  near  West  Drayton,  and  that  is 
the  only  one  that  I  know. 

773.  Is  that  in  the  hands  of  a  club  ? — No,  it  is 
in  tiie  hands  of  a  proprietor ;  a  respectable  man 
named  Godfrey. 

774.  And  he  lets  tickets  for  the  fishing?— 
Yes,  and  he  has  his  fence  nwnths. 

775.  Supposing  you  had  the  Colne  put  under 
the  same  system  as  the  Thames  is,  for  instance, 
how  would  you  defray  the  expenses  of  watching 
and  preserving  that,  because  amongst  these 
riparian  people  you  would  require  keepers  and 
watchers? — I  should  imagine  the  landowners 
would  do  it  themselves. 

776.  Why  ?— Because  it  is  all  their  property. 

777.  A  landowner  can  do  that  now,  cannot 
he? — No;  he  cannot  prevent  the  copyholders 
netting. 

778.  No  doubt  he  cannot ;  you  think  tlie  land- 
owners would  be  glad  to  see  the  copyholders 
deprived  of  their  rights  ?' — Certainly,  as  far  as 
poaching  goes. 

779.  1  take  the  case  where  the  copyholders 
have  not  rights  ;  liow  would  you  defray  the  ex- 
pense of  the  persons  who  would  be  required  to 
watch  the  rivers,  and  keep  off  the  poachers  ?— 
It  could  not  be  done  in  any  other  way  than  by  a 
clul),  as  in  other  rivers. 

780.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  practical  difliculty; 
if  you  apply  this  law  to  every  stream  all  over 
England,  in  order  to  make  the  law  operative  you 
must  have  parties  to  enforce  the  law  ? — Yes. 

781.  I  want  to  know  how  the  expenses  are  to 
be  defrayed ;  would  you  put  it  in  the  county  rate, 
or  what;  would  you  suggest  that  it  should  come 
out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund,  to  pay  for  the  ex- 
pense of  prosecution,  aiid  so  on  ? — By  th^  means 
of  an  angling  club. 

782.  In  any  case  where  there  was  not  an  angling 
club  you  would  not  enforce  the  law  ? — I  do  not 
see  how  you  can. 

783.  How  would  the  law  be  enforced  then  ?— 
I  am  not  lawyer  enough  for  that.  I  would 
mention  there  are  plenty  of  other  private  waters. 
There  is  one  at  Slapton  Lea,  in  Devonshire,  which 
is  divided  from  the  sea  by  about  150  yards  of 
sand.  I  have  fished  there  myself,  but  Sit 
Lydstone  Newman  now  prevents  anybody  fishing 
there.  He  has  claimed  it  and  carried  it  to  a 
court  of  law  and  got  it,  and  formerly  the  public 
used  to  fish  there. 

Chairman. 

784.  He  would  not  be  affected  by  this  Bill?— 
Well,  I  do  not  know. 

785.  You  would  like  him  to  be  affected  ?— I 
think  he  ought  to.  I  do  not  see  why  the  public 
should  be  deprived  of  their  right 

786.  How 
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Sir  Robert  Buxton* 

786.  How  long  has  the  prohibition  of  rod-and- 
liBe  fishing  in  the  close  season  on  the  Thames 
been  in  operation  ? — For  trowt  ? 

787.  For  coarse  fish,  during  three  months, 
March,  April,  and  May  ? — You  mean  when  the 
nets  were  taken  off? 

788.  No,  I  mean  the  prohibition  of  rod-fishing 
in  the  close. time,  the  spawning  season  ;  can  you 
tell  me  how  many  years  that  has  been  prohibited 
on  the  Thames  ?—  No,  T  cannot  It  is  a  great 
many  years. 

Mr.  DiJhoyn. 

789.  You  spoke  of  a  gentleman  in  Devonshire  ; 
can  you  tell  me  what  sort  of  water  it  is ;  is  it 
deep   water,   navigable? — Not  at  all.     It  is  a 

Eond,  a  lake.  It  nas  been  formed  by  the  sand 
eing  thrown  up  by  the  sea  which  caused  an 
embankment,  and  this,  pond  was  created  by  that 
means. 

790.  Tou  spoke  of  the  Lea;  you  said  the 
fisheries  there  oelong  to  the  taverns ;  can  you  tell 
me  how  the  taverns  acquired  the  rights  to  the 
fisheries  ? — Nothing  further  than  this,  they  rent 
the  waters  of  the  different  proprietors  the  land 
belongs  to.  They  pay  an  annual  rent ;  they  ex- 
tend from  the  Rye  House  to  Broxbourne  and  all 
the  way  down  to  the  Thames. 

791.  Is  that  navigable  ?— It  is  navigable ;  there 
are  boats. 

792.  Can  you  tell  me  how  the  copyhold  rights 
which  you  speak  of  on  the  Colne  were  acquired? 
—No,  I  do  not  know. 

793.  Probably  manorial  rights  ?^- Yes,  very 
ancient. 

794.  The  Thames,  of  course,  is  exceptional  alto- 

5 ether ;  that  is  under  a  special  Act  ? — Yes,  under 
16  Conservancy  Board. 


Mr.  Mundella. 


had  been  a 


795.  How  long  did  you  say  you 
fisherman  ? — Over  50  years. 

796.  You  consider  yourself  well  acquainted 
with  the  habits  of  fish  ? — I  have  had  very  great 
experience. 

797.  And  you  say  that  during  the  spawning 
season  perch  and  pike  can  be  taken  just  as  well 
as  they  can  out  of  season?—!  think  they  are 
rather  more  eager. 

798.  Then  practically  a  close  season  is  as 
necessarv  against  the  roid  and  line  for  perch  and 
pike  as  for  any  other  fish ;  trout,  for  instance  I — 
l)ecidedly  so. 

799.  Even  more  necessary  perhaps  for  perch 
and  pike  than  for  trout? — Yes. 

800.  I  suppose  trout  are  much  more  difficult 
about  taking  bait  when  they  are  spawning,  are 
they  not ;  they  are  shy  of  bait  ? — Yes. 

801.  Trout  will  not  take  the  bait  when  they 
are  spawning,  will  they? — No,  they  are  very 
aristocratic. 

802.  But  perch  and  pike  are  not  aristocratic, 
iiey  will  take  it  ? — Yes. 

803.  There  are  many  thousands  of  people,  are 
there  not,  who  fish  on  the  Thames  within  the 
districts  of  which  you  speak  and  with  which  you 
are  associated  ? — Thousands. 

804.  Many  thousands?— Yes. 

805.  Of  course  a  great  many  bankers'  clerks 
and  people  who  enjoy  a  Bank  Holiday  ? — Yes, 
many. 

806.  And  these  people  do  not  fish  for  coarse 
0.110. 


Mr.  ilfifiufe//a— continued. 

fish  or  white  fish  on  the  Bank  Holiday,  do  they  ? 
—Oh  yes. 

807.  For  white  fish?— Yes. 

808.  I  thought  you  said  it  was  prohibited,  I 
mean  during  the  close  season? — Of  course  during 
the  close  season  they  are  not  allowed  to  fii»h  at 
all. 

•    809.  Whether  it  is  a  Bank  Holiday  or  not  ? — 
Certainly  not 

810.  And  they  do  not  desire  to  do  this? — No; 
they  know  it  is  the  law,  and  they  abide  by  it. 

811.  May  I  ask  you  what  you  think  is  the 
value  of  fish  as  an  article  of  food,  taken  during 
the  close  season? — The  poachers  on  the  banks 
of  the  Thames  sell  them  at  2d.  per  pound. 

812.  Is  it  fit  for  food  ? — No,  certainly  not. 

813.  Unwholesome? — Very. 

814.  You  were  asked,  supposing  this  Bill 
passed  into  law,  how  it  could  be  enforced ;  would 
It  be  enforced  by  the  anglers  themselves  against 
anybody  poaching  during  the  close  season  ? — 
Decidedly. 

815.  Whether  there  were  keepers  or  not; 
every  angler  would  be,  so  to  speak,  a  keeper  or 
a  water  bailiff,  would  not  he  ? — He  would  natu- 
rally be  so. 

816.  Wherever  there  is  a  large  population 
there  are  always  large  numbers  of  men  fond  of 
fishing,  are  there  not  ? — Very. 

817.  They  themselves  would  take  care  that 
the  law  was  practically  obeyed? — Exactly.  I 
dp  not  know  of  any  better  enjoyment,  for  a  man 
than  to  go  out  fishing ;  even  if  he  goes  fishing  on 
a  Sunday  he  gets  fresh  air,  and,  as  a  rule,  angl^*s 
are  very  abstemious. 

818.  You  say  that  the  fisherman,  as  a  rule,  is 
an  abstemious  man?— Very. 

819.  And  you  think,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  promoting  a  healthy  recreation  for  the  millions 
that  are  cooped  up  in  our  large  towns,  it  would 
be  a  good  thing  to  pass  this  Bill  ? — I  do. 

820.  And  you  would  have  fence  months 
against  the  rod  and  line  as  well  as  against  the 
nets  all  over  England  ? — I  would. 

821.  Gentlemen  always  do  that  for  trout,  do 
not  they  ? — Yes. 

822.  And  no  man  can  fish  in  a  trout  stream  or 
in  a  salmon  river  during  the  fence  months,  can 
he?-^No. 

823.  Is  it  fair  to  protect  the  gentleman's  fish 
more  than  the  poor  man's  fish  ? — ^^o. 

824.  And  the  poor  man's  fish  affords  him  as 
much  sport  as  the  gentleman's  fish  affi>rds  him, 
does  not  it? — Of  course  it  does. 

825.  The  law  at  present  gives  protection  for 
all  salmon  rivers? — It  does. 

^  826.  And  for  all  trout  and  char  in  sahnon 
rivers  ? — Yes. 

827.  And  therefore  the  gentleman's  fish  is 
^protected  ? — It  is. 

828.  And  they  will  not  allow  angling  with  rod 
and  line,  or  with  any  instrument,  for  the  gentle- 
man ? — Certainly  not. 

829.  TThen  you  are  of  opinion  the  same  law 
should  be  extended  to  the  poor  man's  fish? — 
Decidedly. 

Chairman. 

830.  Is  the  &alm(m  peculiarly  a  gentleman's 
fish?— Very. 

831.  You  are  acquiunted  with  many  salmon 
rivers,  I  presume  ?— I  am,  and  I  have  caught  a 
great  many  salmon. 

E  4  832.  Have 
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Chairman — continued. 

832.  Have  not  you  seen  many  labourers  catch- 
ing salmon  with  rod  and  line? — Oh,  yes,  in 
Ireland. 

833.  And  trout?— Oh,  yes. 

834.  That  is  not  peculiarly  a  gentleman's  fish, 
is  it? — There  is  not  much  chance  of  catching 


Chairman — continued. 

many  of  those  in  England,  because  the  waters 
are  mostly  rented  and  preserved  by  gentlemen. 

835.  Are  you  not  acquainted  with  some  gen- 
tlemen who  prefer  pike  fishing?— Yes. 

836.  And  a  great  many  gentlemen  go  out  to 
catch  perch,  do  not  they  ? — -Yes. 


Mr.  William  Heney  Brougham,  called  in ;  and  Exftmined. 


Mr.  W.  H.  Chairman. 

Brougham.        837.  You  are  the  Secretary  of  the  Thames 
"""— "         Angling  Preservation  Society,  I  believe? — I  am. 

838.  And  have  been  for  some  time? — For  15 
years  as  the  secretary,  and  five  years  previously 
as  an  active  member  of  its  committee. 

839.  How  lon^  has  this  Thames  Angling 
Preservation  Society  been  in  existence? — The 
Thames  Angling  Preservation  Society  has  been 
in  existence  40  years. 

840.  You  derive  any  powers  that  you  exercise 
over  the  preservation  of  the  fish  in  the  Thames 
from  the  Iharaes  Conservancy  Board? — Entirely. 

841.  And  you  are  constituted  under  an  Act  of 
Parliament?— Under  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed 
in  the  30th  year  of  the  reign  of  George  2nd. 
The  Conservators  made  their  bye-laws  under 
that  Act.  You  are  aware  that  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment was  first  given  to  the  city,  the  Lord  Mayor 
then  being  the  conservator  of  the  River  Thames, 
and  that  in  the  year  1857  the  powers  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  Board  of  Conservancy. 

842.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  powers 
of  the  Thames  Conservators  are  now  as  great  as 
those  which  I  see  in  this  report  were  given  to  the 
Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  the  City  of  London  in 
1785  ?— I  think  entirely  so. 

843.  "  That  no  person  shall  lie,  or  bend  over 
any  net  whatsoever,  during  the  time  of  flood, 
whereby  any  kind  of  fish  may  be  hindered  or 
kept  back  from  swimming  upwards,  for  the 
benefit  and  profit  of  such  fishermen  as  dwell 
above  London  Bridge,"  and  so  on? — Yes. 

844.  And  all  these  regulations  which  I  see 
regarding  ti.e  size  of  the  fish  allowed  to  be  taken, 
of  eels  and  salmon  ;  all  that  is  in  existence  ? — 
Yes. 

845.  But  I  presume  it  is  in  abeyance  ? — Yes. 
The  Lore]  Mayor  now  is  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  the  Thames  Conservancy. 

846.  The  ornamental  chairman,  as  a  rule? — 
Entirely  so. 

847.  We  have  heard  about  the  close  time 
which  you  have  for  trout,  and  the  close  time 
which  you  have  for  coarse  fish  or  white  fish  ? — 
Yes. 

848.  Can  you  give  us  the  date  when  this  close 
time  was  first  established  for  rod  and  line? — 
After  the  passing  of  this  Act.  The  bye-laws 
were  then  made  from  it. 

849.  The  bye-laws  were  at  once  made  under 
that  Act  ?— Yes. 

850.  That  is  to  say  originally  by  the  Mayor 
and  Aldermen  of  the  City  6f  London  ? — Yes. 

851.  They  were  not  new  bye-laws  first  passed 
when  the  powers  were  given  in  1857  to  the 
Thames  Conservancy  ? — No,  I  think  not. 

852.  Therefore  for  a  very  considerable  period 
of  time  for  a  good  many  years  there  has  been  a 
dose  season,  both  as  against  nets  and  against 
anglers,  for  various  kinds  of  fish  in  the  Thames  ? 
— ^Yes.   Netting  you  are  aware  has  been  abolished 


Chairman — continued. 

since  the  Board  of  Thames  Conservancy  has  been 
established. 

853.  No  netting  is  now  permitted  at  all?— 
Above  Richmond  Bridge. 

854.  Within  your  knowledge  has  there  been 
a  very  considerable  increase  of  fish  in  the 
Thames? — There  is  no  doubt  about  that.  I 
think  that  arises  principally  from  one  step  which 
was  taken  some  years  ago  after  I  became  secre- 
tary of  the  society.  At  that  time  there  was  a 
great  slaughter  amongst  the  small  fish.  The 
laws  of  the  river  were  not  enforced,  and  anglers 
took  away  with  them  even  little  roach  some- 
thing like  three  or  four  inches  in  length ;  and 
after  I  became  secretary  of  the  society  I  was  de- 
termined to  put  a  stop  to  this  taking  of  unsize- 
able  fish,  and  to  make  an  example  of  the  first 
offence.  We  found  in  the  possession  of  one 
angler,  and  taking  away  with  him,  something 
like  80  roach  not  measuring  more  than  three  or 
four  inches  in  length,  the  proper  standard  being 
eight  inches.  The  man  afterwards  was  sum- 
moned before  the  Brentford  Bench ;  he  pleaded 
guilty  and  was  fined,  and  I  think  since  that  step 
was  taken,  which  has  been  followed  up  year 
after  year,  the  fish  have  not  onlj  increased  in 
size  but  largely  increased  in  number. 

855.  What  are  the  regulations  under  which 
your  bye-laws  are  published ;  under  the  Act  are 
you  obliged  to  publish  your  bye-laws  in  certain 
newspapers  in  the  district  ? — Only  when  there  is 
an  alteration  in  them. 

856.  You  have  regulations  now  with  regard  to 
the  measurement  of  fish,  I  think  ? — Yes. 

857.  You  have  none  with  regard  to  the  weight 
of  fish  ? — Excepting  in  the  case  of  trout. 

858.  In  the  case  of  trout,  also,  is  not  measure- 
ment a  safer  test  than  weight.  Is  not  weighing 
a  fish,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  rather  liable  to  damage 
him  and  make  it  more  difficult  to  put  him  back 
alive  ? — I  think  there  is  less  difficulty  in  mea- 
suring than  in  weighing  them. 

859.  To  come  now  to  the  proposal  before  the 
Committee,  we  should  like  to  have  your  opinion, 
from  the  knowledge  you  have  of  other  rivers  not 
so  happily  circumstanced  as  the  Thames,  as  in 
what  way  fish  can  be  preserved  in  them? — I 
have  not  much  experience  in  other  rivers ;  my 
experience  has  been  mainly  connected  with  the 
Thames. 

860.  You  are  here  to  give  us  very  valuable 
information  as  to  the  state  of  the  law  on  the 
Thames,  but  you  do  not  propose  to  give  us  any 
opinion  as  to  this  proposed  legislation  ? — Not  on 
any  other  river. 

861.  We  are  to  derive  our  opinion  of  what  is 
applicable  to  other  rivers  from  what  has  been 
saccessful  under  your  auspices  and  those  of  your 
predecessors  with  regard  to  the  Thames  ? — ^Yes, 
from  my  experience  of  the  Thames. 

862.  I  ou  nave  very  little  difficulty  in  enforcing 

your 
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your  regulations  on  the  lliames,  I  believe  ? — 
Very  little. 

863.  Bank  holidays^  for  instance^  which  are  a 
creation  of  the  last  few  years^  have  not  presented 
any  special  difficulty  ?— The  only  difficulty  is 
when  W  hit-Monday  happens  to  fall  during  the 
close  season. 

864.  I  mean  a  Bank  holiday  during  the  close 
season  ? — There  is  no  difficulty. 

865.  But  Whit-Monday  is  a  day  on  which  they 
are  verjr  fond  of  fishing  ?-^This  year  it  happens 
to  fall  in  June^  and  then  there  will  be  no  diffi- 
colty. 

866.  Generally  throughout  the  whole  district^ 
and  with  all  tiie  population  about  the  villages  of 
the  Thames^  you  have  no  difficulty  in  enforcing 
a  close  time  ? — Not  in  the  least. 

867.  You  carry  public  opinion  entirely  with 
you  ? — Entirely. 

868.  I  suppose  the  greater  portion  of  the  popu- 
lation are  verv  fond  of  angling  ? — ^Yes* 

869.  You  have  exceptions,  I  suppose,  with 
reference  to  taking  bait  for  the  purpose  of  spin- 
ning for  trout  ? — Yes,  they  are  allowed  to  use  a 
net  for  bait ;  and  a  landing  net»  These  are  the 
only  two  nets  they  are  allowed  to  use. 

Mr.  RodwelL 

870.  A  casting  net  and  a  landing  net  ? — Yes. 

Chairman. 

871.  With  regard  to  any  private  riehts  in 
private  waters  that  oorae  within  your  jurisdiction, 
are  there  any  such  ? — ^Thare  are  none  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Thames  Angling  Society. 
There  were  above  that  district,  that  is  above  toe 
City  Stone  at  Staines,  but  I  imagine  the  con- 
servators have  now  got  the  entire  possession  of 
that  water. 

872.  Then  you  cannot  give  us  any  practical 
explanation  as  to  any  difficulties  which  might 
exist  in  the  proposed  legislation  with  reference 
to  private  waters  derived  from  the  Thames  ? — 
If  ot  at  alL 

873.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  eas^  to  make 
any  regulations  with  regard  to  the  size  of  fish 
generally  in  other  rivers,  because  most  of  the 
opinions  we  have  had  tend  to  show  that  such 
a  regulation  would  be  hardly  possible  generallv  ? 
—I  do  not  think  there  ought  to  be  any  difficulty 
as  to  the  size  of  fish ;  I  £ink  we  ought  to  have 
one  uniform  standard. 

874.  Do  not  you  think  it  would  be  better  to 
leave  such  regulations  to  the  angling  societies  ? 
— I  do  not  think  so. 

875.  You  think  Parliament  should  say  in  an 
Act  of  Parliament,  that  fish  shall  not  be  caught 
below  a  certain  size  ? — It  would  be  better,  unless 
doing  that  would  at  all  jeopardise  the  carrying 
out  of  this  Bill.  I  thmk  the  angling  clubs 
would  decide  upon  the  proper  measurements  of 
fish. 

876.  And  probably  you  would  think  that  the 
passing  of  a  Bill,  however  simple,  in  the  direction 
of  establishing  a  dose  time,  would  encourage 
angling  societies  to  a  very  considerable  extent 
throu^out  the  country  ? — I  am  perfectiy  satis- 
fied about  that. 

877.  You,  among  others,  would  be  very  pleased 
that  such  should  be  the  case?— Yes. 

Mr.  Mundella. 

878.  You  say,  now,  that  fish  has  very  much  inr 
creased  in  the  Thames  ? — Yes. 

0.110. 


Mr.  MundeUa-'^oontbiJieA*  Mr.  W.  H. 

879.  And  the  dose  season  is  carefully   ob-    Brougham. 
served  ? — It  is.  "TT" 

880.  Suppose  there  was  no  close  season  ob-      ^^o  g  ^ 
served,  and   that  the  Thames  was  in  the  same        '  '  * 
condition  as  otiier  rivers,  would  not  you  soon  lose 

your  fish  ? — I  should  be  sorry  to  see  an  entire 
period  for  angling. 

881.  The  result,  you  think,  would  be  in  a  few 
years  detrimental  ? — It  would  be  detrimental  to 
the  good  of  the  river. 

882.  It  would  afford  very  much  less  food  and 
very  much  sport  to  the  people  who  fish  in  it? — I 
think  it  verv  dedrable  that  there  ^ould  be  a 
time  of  rest  for  the  fish. 

883.  Is  that,  as  far  as  you  know,  the  opinion 
of  the  anglers  generally  throughout  England  ? — 
Yes,  I  believe  it  is,  especially  if  we  take  the 
opinion  of  meetings  of  anglers  that  I  have  at- 
tended ;  the  general  opinion  has  been  in  favour 
of  a  close  period. 

884.  Do  not  you  think,  taking  rivers  where 
there  are  no  Board  of  Conservators,  as  in  your 
case,  and  no  association,  rivers  in  populous 
districts,  if  the  law  laid  down  a  close  season  the 
anglers  would  go  a  great  way  towards  enforcing 
that  close  season  ?— JTo  doubt. 

885.  They  would  be  very  keen  preservers 
themselves,  would  not  they  ? — Yes. 

886.  And  very  jealous  of  anybody  infringing 
the  close  season  ? — Yes.  I  think  in  many  places 
it  would  cause  the  establishment  of  societies  such 
as  ours,  preservation  societies,  not  mere  angling 
clubs,  and  they  would  be  supported  by  voluntary 
subscriptions,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Thames 
Angling  Preservation  Society,  and  keep  a  staff 
of  river  watchers. 

887.  It  would  tend  not  only  to  increase  the 
pleasures  of  the  people,  but  very  much  to  increase 
the  food  of  the  people  ? — Decidedly. 

888.  Do  you  agree  with  Mr.  Sachs  that  the 
anglers  as  a  rule  are  a  temperate  class? — Yes,  I 
do.  I  am  about  three  or  four  days  a  week  on 
different  portions  of  the  river  and  I  never  was 
abused  by  any  man  in  an  intemperate  condition. 
I  have  never  seen  an  angler,  it  I  may  use  the 
term,  drunk. 

889.  You  have  no  doubt  that  it  ministers  very 
much  to  the  health  and  enjoyment  of  a  great 
number  of  men  who  avail  themselves  of  it  ?— 
Yes.  It  has  alwavs  been  one  great  plea  of  mine 
in  connection  with  preserving  the  river,  that  it 
promotes  an  innocent  recreation  and  a  healthful 
one  too. 

Mr.  Dilltryn. 

890.  I  understand  you  to  say  you  advocate  a 
minimum  mesh  for  the  size  of  the  net  ? — No,  I 
have  not  said  that. 

891.  Do  you  think  there  should  be  an  uniform 
standard  for  the  size  of  the  mesh  ? — Under  our 
own  bye-laws  no  net  is  allowed  less  than  2  J 
inches  except  in  the  case  of  a  dace,  and  they  are 
allowed  two  inches. 

892.  Dace  is  a  small  fish  ? — Dace  are  taken  up 
to  six  inches. 

893.  Gudgeons,  again  ?-*-The  same  net  would 
take  them. 

894.  A  good-sized  dace  or  gudgeon  would  go 
through  a  two-inch  net,  would  it  not? — Yes. 
You  are  aware  we  use  what  we  call  a  scantling ; 
this  is  an  inch  mesh. 

895.  If  you  have  an  uniform-sized  mesh  alto- 

f  ether,  would  not  it  operate  badly,  because  some 
sh  would  require  a  much  smaller  mesh  than 
others? — Yes,  there  would  be  a  great  difficulty. 

F  896.  Th^  ^ 
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896.  There  would  be  a  practical  difllculty  in 
carrying  out  the  Act?-— There  would. 

897.  If  you  had  an  uniform  scale  of  me^h  ? — 
Yes-  You  are  aware  that  our  close  time  for 
Betting  in  the  Thames  extends  over  a  period  of 
fou?  months,  March,  April,  May,  and  June.    ^    , 

Cluiirman. 

898.  The  close  time  for  netting  below  Rich- 
mond Bridge  ? — Yes. 

899.  Above  Richmond  Bridge  there  is  none 
at  all  ?— No  netting  at  dl. 

900.  It  is  above  Richmond  Bridge,  of  course, 
rather  than  below,  that  resembles  the  rivers  which 
we  are  considering? — Yes. 

Mr.  Mundella. 

901.  What  you  catch  below  Richmond  Bridge 
is  mignitory  fish,  flounders  and  smelts  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Isaac. 

902.  Have  you  any  funds  in  your  society  ? — 
Our  funds  are  derived  entirely  from  the  volun- 
tary support  of  the  angling  public. 

903.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  if  this  Bill 
now  before  the  Committee  passed,  societies  would 
probably  be  found,  and  would  get  some  assistanoe 
from  your  society  ? — From  their  awn  neighbour- 
hood. 

904.  You  are  disposed  to  think  that  if  this 
Bill  came  into  operation,  the  anglers  themselves 
would  be  preservers  of  the  various  waters  that 
they  fished  in  ? — Yes,  I  am  quite  satisfied  of  it. 

905.  In  getting  this  law  carried  out? — Yea. 

906.  They  would  have  sufficient  interest  in 
amgling  to  induce  them  to  do  that? — ^Yes. 

907.  You  do  not  use  nets  above  Richmoiud 
Bridge  at  all  in  the  Thames  ? — Excepting  cast 
nets  for  hait  ^ 

908.  Woul'd  you  recommend  close  time  for 
rods  as  well  as  nets  in  other  rivers? — Ded- 
dedly. 

909.  Would  you  have  an  entire  close  time  ? — 
For  both  nets  and  rods. 

910.  With  regard  to  tlie  pike,  would  you  advise 
that  it  should  be  a  longer  close  time,  beginning 
at  an  earlier  date  than  with  the  ordinary  coarse 

.  fish  ? — It  would  be  well ;  but  I  think  it  would 
open  up  a  great  difficulty.  Thci  pike^  do  spawn 
much  earlier  than  the  other.  I  think*  the  great 
desire  in  this  matter  has  been  that  we  must  give 
and  take  a  little ;  to  give  them  a  fortni^t  in 
March  and  take  away  a  fortnight  in  June. 

911.  Under  these  circumstances,  you  would 
have  the  close  time  from  the  15th  to  the  15th, 
instead  of  the  1st  to  the  Ist? — Yes  ;  that  is  the 
time  that  has  been  fixed  by  the  committee  of  the 
society  I  represent,  the  15th  March  to  the  15th 
June. 

912.  You  would  take  that  as  a  general  close 
time  for  all  the  waters  in  England  ?-T-YeB. 

Mr.  Arthur  Bass, 

913.  Do  you  agree  with  the  previous  witness 
that  a  close  time  would  be  comparatively  useless 
without  limiting  die  size  of  the  meshies  ;  we  had 
a  gentleman  who  said  that  although  he  was  a 
strong  advocate  for  close  time,  he  thought  it 
would  be  comparatively  useless  unless  you  also 
limited  the  size  of  the  mesh  of  the  net  after  the 
dose  time ;  do  you  acree  with  that  ? — I  think  it 
would  be  very  desirable  to  have  a  size  of  mesh 
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defined,  but  some  rivers  might  require  a  larger 
mesh  than  we  should. 

914.  Your  own  idea  of  the^'size  would  be  two 
inches  ?— *Two-cmd-a-half  inches. 

915.  Measured  aoross? — Across. 

Mr.  Brisiowi^ 

916.  Have  there  been  recentiy  any  altewitioiis 
in  the  bye* laws  respecting  fishing  on  the  Thames? 
• — Only  with  respect  to  the  netting,  and  that  was 
the  last  alteration. 

917.  Since  you  have  known  the  river,  has  the 
close  time  been  the  same  ?-*^Yes;  qpiite. 

918.  And  the  bye4aW8  reffulating  the  fidiing, 
and  the  forbidding  of  fishing  by  rod  and  line  have 
always  been  in  existence  during  that  time?— 
Yes. 

919.  When  you  say  the  fish  has  very  much 
increased,  from  what  period  to  what  period  do 
you  take  the  comparison,  if  all  that  time  the  laws 
have  been  the  same  ? — The  laws  i«  ere  carried  out 
in  rather  a  lax  condition. 

920.  The  laws  were  the  same,  bat  the  enforoiDg 
of  the  law  wais  different  ? — Exactly. 

921.  Therefore,  practically  there  has  been  a 
great  alteration  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  law, 
though  the  law  remains  the  same  as  it  was  ?— 
Yea. 

922.  Under  your  auspices  a  more  energetic 
proceeding  has  been  adopted  ? — Yes. 

92S.  Tlurt  is  to  say,  yo«  have  looked  after 
people  nM»re  closely  then  yon  did  before  ?— Ye^ 

924.  You^asrepreoentittgtbeConeervators?— 
Yes ;  we  have  great  powers  under  the  Act  of 
entering  punts  and  examining  wells. 

925.  These  are  old  powers  under  the  Act  of 
George  the  2nd,  which  were  not  enforced  till 
recently? — They  have  not  been  strictly  carried 
out  till  now. 

^  926.  That  being  so,  have  you  found  any  prac- 
tical objection  to  your  new  method  of  proceeding 
on  the  part  of  either  the  riparian  proprietora,  or 
people  inhabiting  the  banks  ?^-Not  at  all.  There 
was  a  little  diflficiilty  at  first 

927.  That  difficulty  has  passed  ly  ?— Entirely. 

928.  I  ask  specially.  wiUi  reference  to  the 
poorer  inhabitants  on  tne  river  side  ? — Yes. 

929.  I  am  not  asking  about  bank  clerks,  and 
people  coming  from  London,  but  with  reference 
to  the  poorer  inhabitants  along  the  banks,  you 
have,  practically,  had  no  difficulty  ? — Not  at  all. 

930.  And,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  your 
new  method  of  enforcing  the  lawhas^  practi<^y> 
taken  the  shape  of  almost  a  new  law  ? — Yes. 

931.  The  difficulty  at  that  time  was  this  :  then 
the  angling  clubs  of  London  allowed  their  mem- 
bers to  weigh  any  fish  of  any  size,  but  they  have 
now  decided  on  a  distinct  size  of  fish,  and  we 
find  no  difficulty  with  these  men  at  all,  because 
they  cannot  do  anything  with  them  when  they 
take  them. 

932.  Is  it  your  opinion,  from  your  long  ex- 
perience, that  there  would  be  no  difficulty  iu 
enforcing  the  provisions  of  this  Bill  on  (Aher 
rivers,  as  you  praptically  have  found  no  difficulty 
on  the  Thames  ? — I  think  there  would  be  no  dif- 
ficulty at  all. 

933.  Even  in,  populous  districts  ? — Not  at  all. 

934.  This  may  be  considered  a  populous  dis- 
trict ? — Yes ;  we  have  vxm  diflUulty  at  all. 

935.  Neither  from  the .  inhabitants,  nor  from 
wealthier  classes  who  might  belong  to  angling 

,  clubs. 
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dmbg.    Youc  •obscrvfttioii  applies,  to  both?*H-It 
does. 

ATr.  Rodwell. 

9^.  Perliapft  it  would  be  more  ensy  to  pre- 
serve these  waters  in  this  amateur  way. in  popi»- 
lous  districts  than  where  it  is  not  populous?'— 
Quite  so. 

937.  Therefore,  although  it  might  succeed  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  London,  and  Nottingham, 
and  Sheffield,  and  s«eh  placet,  it  might  not  suc- 
ceed in  the  rsmote  districts  of  England,  where 
ycni  bavo  few  people  ?-*  Yes* 

938-9.  What  expense  has  been  inreiTed  in 
preserving  the  Thaoties  sinpe  this  Act  came  into 
operation,  what  is  tiie  yearly  cost  ?-^The  yewrly 
cost  ia  about  400  L 

940.  I  presume  that  to  carry  out  this  law 
there  must  be  some  staiF,  plus  the  amateurs,  be- 
omse,  although  you  hare  cot  these  amateurs, 

^ou  have  watdMVs,  aad  people  of  that  8ort>  water 
ailiffs  ? — Yes. 

941.  Do  you  think  it  possible  to  carry  out  this 
law,  without  some  analogous  force  or  staff  of  that 
description  ? — I  think  there  would  be  a  diflSicuIty 
about  it. 

942.  That  being  so,  have  you  considered  at  all 
in  what  way  the  expenses  ot  such  an  Act  as  this 
are  defrayed  where  there  is  no  angling  club  or 
angling  soci^ ;  is  it  to  come  out  of  die  couBty 
rate,  or  to  be  paid  by  die^  ChaneeUor  of  the  Ex* 
chequer? — I  should  think  by  vohuitary.  sub- 
scriptions of  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood* 

943.  In  the  event  of  voluntary  subscnptietis 
fioHng  the  Act  would  piaotically  become  a  d^td 
letter,  would  it  mot  2-^1  think  Iheve  would  be 
those  found  who  would  supp<u:t  it, 

944.  Itwould  take  its  chance? — Yes;  we  found 
▼ery  little  difficulty  about  it. 

945.  I  suppose  you  are  prinequdly  supported 
by  anglers  who  belong  to  fishing  clubs? — No, 
we  are  not.  A  great  number  of  our  ooatributors 
are  men  who  do  not  anffle  at  alL 

946.  Their  love  of  Ae  gentle,  art  you  think 
would  extend  perhaps  to  other  districts  of  Eng- 
land ? — I  think  so. 

'  947.  I  sm^se  the  angling  societies  comprise, 
as  Mr.  Buckhmd  told  us,  but  a  fraoticm  of  the 
people  throughout  Ais  country  who  eiijo^  occa^ 
sional  support^  not  to  the  extent  and  with  the 
dull  whi<^  whait  I  may  eali  professional  anglers 
do,  but  a  great  many  people  throughout  the 
country,  young  and  old,  fish  occasionally  for  a 
day  or  two^  aul  Hhe  number  oi  people  who  belong 
to  anglers*  efaibe  is  small  in  pvcfNortisA  ? — I  should 
say  the  smaller  proportiott> 
'  948.  Have  you  ecmsidered  the  effect  it  would 
have  in  depriving  them  of  rational  recreation  and 
amusement  for  three  months  in  the  year  in  the 
streams  of  England  by  rod  and  line? — It  might 
have  a  little  e&d;  at  first;  it  would  prevent 
them  enjoying  their  sport,  as  it  is  termed. 

949.  I  think  probably  the  months  of  May  and 
June  are  as  i^re^able  months  for  a  person  to 
have  a  few  days  outing  in  the  counixy  as  any 
jsther.  Have  you  considered  the  inconvenience 
and  annoyance  tl»  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
people  throughout  the  kingdom  of  making  this 
strict  prohibitory  law  as  to  fishing  vrith  rod  and 
iMMia  those  meolbs? — ^I  think  while  studying 
their  pleasuce  and  amusesieut  we  have  a  greater 
point  to  considffj  and  that  is  the  preservation  of 
the  fish. 

0.110, 


Mk  ifeehos^l^-HSoatihaiied. 
ftSO.  The  preservaiion  of  the  fish  is,  after  idl, 
for  amusement  rather  than  for  food.  It  is  the 
preservmtioai^  for  the  anmsement  of  one  class 
which  is  Kmiied  aranst  Ihe  preservation  of  fish 
for  another  class  which  is  almost  unfimited.  Does 
it  not  come  to  that? — Yes. 

Sir  Andrew  Lusk. 

951.  You  have  been  for,  I  think  you  said,  16 
years  acting  under  the  Conservators  of  the 
Thames  ? — Under  the  Thames  Angling  Presort* 
vatioa  Society,  they  acting  under  the  Conseiv 
vators. 

952.  You  really,  in  fact,  have  a  law  such  as 
some  people  would  like  to  see  e^^tead  throughout 
the  country  ?— Yes. 

953.  And  you  find  that  law  to  work,  upon  the 
whole,  very  well  ? — We  have  no  difficulty. 

954.  The  bye-laws,  you  said,  were  made  after 
the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  transferred  the 
conservancy  to  the  Conservators?— They  were 
made  previously* 

955.  The  bye-laws  you  now  act  upon  were 
made  after  1865  ? — No,  after  the  passing  of  tiie 
Act 

956.  You  have  found,  practically,  that  these 
bye-laws  worked  well  in  your  district  ? — Yes. 

957.  And  you  do  not  think,  looking  at  the 
I)eople  who  go  up  the  river,  that  it  interferea 
much  with  mQ  rights  of  anyone  to  make  a,  close 
season  ? — No. 

958.  You  think,  instead  of  taking  a  maa's 
r^ht  away,  it  wotUd  be  almost  like  regulating 
bis  rights  ? — It  would. 

959.  Do  you  live  in  London?— I  live  al 
Hounslow,  which  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Loaidon. 

960.  I  want  to  put  this  to  you  as  an  illustta^ 
tion.  You  know  there  is  an  Act  for  regulating^ 
the  building  of  houses  \  a  gentleman  has  a  ri^t 
to  build  a  house,  but  he  must  build  it  aecordmg 
to  the  Act  of  Parliament  ? — Yes,  that  is  where 
the  local  boards  are  in  existence. 

961.  Do  you  think  it  should  apply  in  the  sacae 
way,  that  a  gentleman  should  have  the  risht  to 
fish,  but  that  that  right  should  be  regulated  as  to 
a  certain  season  <rf  the  year? — I  apprehend  that 
yoja  aice  noft  gmng  to  interfere  with  a  gentleman's 
private  rights  at  alL 

962.  I  am  speaking  of  the  river  generally. 
You  thiak  it  would  be  no  hardship  at  all  to  in« 
terfere  with  any  of  those  rights.  You  were  asked 
about  rights.  You  hate  a  dose  period  for  three 
HMMBtths  of  the  yesf  for  the  good  of  the  public?-r- 
I  think  you  would  find  very  great  difficulty  iu 
oaorrying  out  the  fiill  if  you  did  interfere  with 
private  waters. 

963.  You  want  a  close  season  for  all  the 
country  ? — I  should  like  to  see  it. 

964.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  great  hard- 
ship to  acy  gentleman  to  be  bound  to  obey  the 
law  if  it  Boaae  a  close  season?-— I  do  not  think  so. 

965.  Even  though  he  had  a  right  to  do  it  now, 
aad  it  was  his  own  river  or  stra^B,  you  do  not 
think  it  would  be  a  hard  thing  f<«  him.  to  have 
to  denst  from  fiibhing  for  three  months  of  the 
year  ? — I  do  not  think  it  ought  to  be. 

•  966w  I  suppose  the  reason  why  you  think  that 
is  because  nshing  is  a  desirable  sport  to  all 
classes  of  the  community  ? — Yes ;  ana  I  think  it 
desirable  that  the  fish  should  have  a  rest. 

967.  Are  there  an  immense  number  of  people 
F  2  who 
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Sir  Andrew  LiuA— contintted. 

wIm)  go  up  the  Thames  to  fish  ? — ^A  great  B«ni- 
ber. 

968.  Do  you  think  it  is  a  sport  that  ought  to 
be  encouraged  as  desirable  and  healthy  for  the 
people  ?--•  xes,  I  have  not  the  least  doubt 
about  it. 

969.  By  making  a  close  season,  would  ^ou 
really  after  all  extend  the  sport  instead  of  dimi- 
nishing it ;  you  would  produce  more  fish,  would 
you  not? — X  es. 

970.  You  haying  had  experience  in  the 
f  hames,  are  of  opinion  that  making  a  close  sea- 
son you  would  increase  the  amount  of  sport  for 
the  other  nine  months  of  the  year  ? — ^Yes. 

971.  And  increase  the  fish  ? — Yes. 

972.  And,  in  the  end,  it  would  be  better  for 
all?— Yes. 

973.  Do  you  think,  upon  the  whole,  instead  of 
diminishing  the  privilege  and  the  sport  of  the 
public,  it  would  increase  ? — It  would  increase  it. 

974.  There  are  not*  a  great  many  fish  taken 
from  the  Thames,  I  suppose,  for  sale ;  it  is  not 
an  appreciable  article  in  the  London  market,  is 
it? — Except  by  those  fishermen  who  have  the 
right  of  netting  below  Richmond  Bridge ;  they 
make  a  trade  of  it,  and  get  a  good  living ;  they 
take  a  large  number  of  flounders. 

975.  Would  you  go  airainst  selling  fish  at  all 
times  in  the  close  season  ? — I  think  it  would  be 
very  desirable  to  restrict  it. 

976.  And  you  would  insist  upon  a  particular 
size  mesh  ? — i  es. 

977.  Your  experience,  you  say,  would  be  that 
in  salmon  rivers  the  salmon  are  preserved ;  why 
do  people  preserve  salmon  and  trout  in  certain 
rivers  ? — I  have  had  no  connection  with  salmon 
rivers. 

978.  Do  you  know  the  reason  why  they  do  it ; 
is  it  not  because  it  increases  the  number  of  fish 
for  the  good  of  the  public  generally  ? — Yes. 

979.  And  you  thmk  the  same  would  apply  to 
Other  fish  as  well  ? — Yes. 

980.  It  happening  to  be  a  poor  man's  sport 
rather  than  a  rich  man's  sport  ? — ^I  think  the  great 
thing  we  have  to  look  after  is  the  poor  man  in 
fishing. 

Mr.  Mundellcu 

981.  I  suppose  all  the  people  who  fish  on  the 
Thames  are  not  members  of  your  society  ? — No. 

982.  Nor  of  the  fishing  clubs?-— No,  a  very 
small  portioiv;  there  are  a  great  many  men  now 
connected  with  angling  dubs. 

983.  All  the  men  who  fish  on  the  Thames  are 
not  connected  with  angling  clubs  or  with  your 
society  ?-— No. 

984.  There  are  a  great  number  of  those  amateur 
fishers  of  whom  the  honourable  Member  spoke, 
men  who  only  get  an  odd  day's  fishing  now  and 
then  ?— Yes. 

985.  Do  not  they  all  derive  great  advantage 
from  your  work  I — There  is  no  doubt  of  that. 

986.  I  suppose,  when  this  law  was  passed,  such 
societies  as  yours  were  not  in  existence  ? — The 
society  sprang  into  existence  entirely  from  a  want 
of  that  law  being  carried  out ;  there  was  the  law, 
but  it  was  not  enforced,  and  we  felt  that  a  society 
was  needed  to  carry  it  out. 

987.  If  this  law  were  passed,  have  you  any 
doubt  that  the  angling  societies  all  over  the 
country  would  lay  themselves  out  for  preserva- 
tion ? — I  think  they  would. 


Mr.  Jlfanu/f  ZZo'^-'Continued. 

988.  That  would  be  encouraged  ?— The  in- 
terest  in  angling  is  much  greater  than  it  was. 

989.  They  have  no  means  in  public  boards  of 
enforcing  a  close  season  now  ? — No. 

990.  A  little  subscription  would  enable  them 
to  prevent  poaching  and  an  infraction  of  Uie  law? 
— Yes. 

Mr.  DilJwyn. 

991*  The  honourable  Member  for  Cambridge- 
shire said  it  was  a  very  pleasant  time  of  the  year 
to  be  out  fishing  in  May  and  June.  I  suppoee 
there  is  no  doubt  about  that? — ^I  will  act  S^ 
that  at  aO.  ^ 

992.  The  reason  you  put  the  dose  months  m 
May  and  June  is  faiecause  that  is  positively  the 
breeding  season  of  the  fish? — The  fish  are  all 
going  up  spawning. 

993.  There  is  no  way  to  meet  the  honourable 
Member's  objection,  unless  we  could  prevail  upon 
the  fish  to  breed  at  some  other  time  m  the  year? 
—Yes. 

Mr.  MundeUa. 

994.  Do  not  fishermen  consider  nine  montha 
in  the  year  of  good  sport  better  than  bad  sport 
all  the  year  round  ? — Yes. 

Sir  Andrew  Lush. 

995.  Your  society  has  no  ezdottve  right  to 
fish  in  the  Thames  in  the  season  ? — No. 

996.  Everybody  has  a  right  to  fish  in  the 
Thames  in  we  season? — Yes»  it  is  a  perfectly 
free  river. 

997.  You  may  be  very  useful  and  kind  to  the 
Dublic  in  teaching  them  what  they  ought  to  do^ 
out  you  have  no  exclusive  right  to  £h  in  the 
Thames?— No. 

998.  It  is  free  to  the  public? — Yes^  the  only 
restrictions  are  as  r^ards  the  seasons  and  sizes 
of  the  fish. 

999.  And  that  is  in  virtue  of  the  powers  con* 
ferred  upon  you  by  the  Conservators  of  the 
Thames?— Yes. 

Mr.  Mundella. 

1000.  Anybody  may  fish  in  the  Thames, 
whether  a  member  of  the  angling  elub  or  not  ?•— 
Yes,  except  the  three  months. 

1001.  For  which  you  have  a  special  law?— 
Yes ;  the  poorest  mfin  in  London  nas  as  great  a 
right  to  fish  in  the  Thames  as  the  Prince  of 
Wales. 

1002.  In  your  opinion,  the  law  fixing  a  close 
season,  and  the  operations  of  the  Thames  Angling 
Preservation  Society  have  done  immense  good 
for  all  anglers  whether  they  are  members  of  clubs 
or  not  ?— Yes.  x 

Mr.  Dillwym 

1003.  With  reference  to  the  objection  that  the 
law  would  be  inoperative  unless  anybody  put  it 
in  force,  practically  speaking,  it  may  be  put  in 
force  by  all  fishermen,  and  they  would  put  it  in 
force  if  they  saw  constant  fishing?— Yes. 

1004.  The  same  as  tiie  game  laws?— Yes; 
if  there  was  a  general  law  in  erery  district  there 
would  be  some  one  found  to  take  it  up. 

Mr.  Bristowe. 

1005.  Practically  you  answered  those  auestiwiB 
to  me  about  every  poor  man  all  along  the  river 
having  the  full  right  to  fish  ?— »Yet. 
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Mr.  John  F£LL>  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

1006.  You  are  the  Chairman  of  the  Kent 
Board  of  Conservators? — Yes. 

1007.  That  comprises  a  district  of  the  Lakes 
which  you  will,  perhaps,  explain  to  the  Com- 
mittee?— The  Lakes  of  Windermere,  Rydal, 
Grassmere,  Coniston,  and  a  number  of  smaller 
lakes  and  tarns. 

1008.  You  haye  lived  in  that  district  all  your 
life  ? — Yes,  I  am  a  native  of  the  district ;  I  nave 
liTed  all  mj  life  there. 

1009.  You  have  been  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Conservators  since  the  creation  of  the  district 
under  the  Saknon  Act? — Since  the  formation  of 
the  Kent  district 

1010.  I  have  before  me  a  copy  of  the  evidence 
which  you  gave  to  Mr.  Walpole  and  Mr.  Buck- 
land  when  they  were  making  an  inquiry  in 
Bowness,  in  February  of  this  year.  I  do  not 
propose  to  take  you  closely  through  it;  I  would 
rather  leave  those  questions  to  be  asked  by  ho-* 
nourable  Members  more  familiar  with  the  district ; 
I  understand  you  to  surest  that  it  would  be 
well  \o  place  the  Englisn  Lake  district  as  a 
whole  under  a  governing  body,  and  this  govern- 
ing body  should  have  powers  to  make  bye-laws 
as  to  modes  and  times  of  fishing,  and  that  it 
should  also  have  power  to  impose  license  duties 
on  rods  and  nets,  that  is,  with  a  view  to  more 
preservation  of  trout,  and  char  than  exists  at  pre- 
eent?— Yes. 

1011.  Trout  and  char  are  sufficiently  protected 
wherever  th^re  exist  conservancy  boards  ? — No, 
not  as  to  nets  ;  there  is  no  power  to  regulate  the 
mesh  of  nets. 

1012.  Your  further  recommendation  is,  that 
you  pr(^)ose  to  give  the  salmon  fishery  boards 
the  power  of  regulating  fisheries,  and  you  pro- 
pose  to  give  them  the  power  to  fix  the  minimum 
size  of  mesh,  by  Statute,  you  say ;  but  I  suppose 
it  would  be  sufficient  if  by  bye-law  ? — ^^Yes ;  I 
should  like  to  explain;  with  regard  to  these  recom- 
mendations, my  idea  arose  from  special  legisla- 
tion being  applied  to  the  Engliali  Lake  district, 
and  it  was  only  when  this  measure  was  promoted 
that  we  conceived  the  idea  that  it  would  be  fair 
at  all  events  to  consider  the  freshwater  fish  of 
the  English  Lake  district,  if  any  general  enact- 
ment were  to  be  made,  wd,  therefore,  those  re*' 
commendations  which  are  there  are  rather  applic- 
able to  the  legislation  purely  for  the  English 
Lake  district. 

1013.  Provided  a  Bill  should  be  drawn,  or  an 
Act  should  be  passed,  which  should  satisfactorily 
apply  to  your  district,  also ;  you  would  be  content 
with  that  quite  as  much  as  with  having  an  Act 
passed,  especially  for  your  district,  as  was  passed 
Lftst  year  for  the  Norfolk  and  Suffi;)lk  district  ?-— 
Certainly. 

1014.  Which  I  understand  to  be  very  accept- 
able^, in  those  districts? — Yes;  the  question  of 
boards  under  such  an  Act  would  probably  be 
Tery  different  froin  some  of  the  provisions  i?mich 
might  be  made  by  special  legislation  for  the 
English  Lake  district. 

.  1015.  You  do  not  take  any  peculiar  notice,  I 
suppose,  of  the  fish  which  are  the  principal  sub- 
jects of  our  inquiry,  the  coarse  fish,  and  white 
fish  ? — I  have  always  been  an  angler,  and  know  a 
good  deal  about  fishing*  In  the  Lake  district,  of 
course,  there  are  a  great  number  both  of  pike  and 
0.110. 


Chairman — continued. 

perch;  those  are  the  principal  fish  other  than 
the  trout  and  char ;  but  there  is  a  great  difference 
of  opinion  with  regard  to  them;  I  should  say 
that  the  pike  and  perch  ought  to  be  separated  in 
any  legislation.  Pike  with  us  are,  no  doubt,  more 
or  less  destructive,  but,  in  my  opinion,  not  so 
destructive  as  most  people  imagine ;  I  am  of 
opinion  that,  if  a  close  time  is  desirable,  it  is  de« 
sirable  for  all  fish.  There  might  be  exceptional 
provisions  with  regard  to  the  English  lakes.  Take 
a  board  of  conservators  like  the  Kent  Board,  we 
might  have,  in  our  bye«laws,  powers  as  to  dealing 
witn  pike  especially,  and,  at  the  same  time,  leave 
perch  an  open  question. 

1016.  In  districts  wiiere  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  contemplate  the  creation  (^  ccmserv^oK^y  boards, 
have  you  considered  how  the  difficulty  m^t  be 
got  over  ? — It  is  a  very  difficult  matter.  ^5o  you 
mean  as  to  how  they  are  to  be  protected  ? 

1017.  As  to  how  you  are  to  make  exemptions 
with  regard  to  the  close  time,  which,  I  imderetand 
you  to  think,  could  not  fairly  apply  in  every 
particular  district  to  all  kinds  of  freshwater  fish? 
— Take,  for  instance  the  case  where  you  have 
pike  and  the  other  coarse  fish,  I  should  most 
eertainly  advise  a  close  time  for  pike,  as  well  as 
the  other  fish;  they  are  equally  valuable  with 
the  other  coarse  fish. 

1018.  With  reference  especially  to  the  Lake 
district,  you  would  not  like  to  see  a  law  passed 
to  say  that  certain  mentis  in  that  year  should  be 
a  close  season  for  fish  of  all  kinds,  without  giving 
some  authority  within  your  district  the  power  to 
make  exemptions,  so  that  certain  fish  might  be 
destroved  in  fact  as  vermin  ?*-!  think  it  may  be 
desirable  with  regard  to  pike.  If  we  had  con- 
servancy boards  it  miffht  be  desirable  to  give  them 
powers  to  deal  speciaUy  with  the  question  of  pike, 
simply  because  we  have  in  our  district  very 
valuable  fish  of  which  pike  are  supposed  to  be 
more  or  less  destructive. 

1019.  You  have  no  doubt  looked  at  the  re- 
commendations which  Mr.  Buckland  and  Mr* 
Walpole  have  made,  and  in  the  main  I  under- 
stand, from  a  letter  of  yours  which  I  have  seen 
sending  up  your  amendments  to  the  Home  Office, 
you  agree  with  them,  but  you  suggest  certain 
amendments  to  the  existing  Bill,  as  to  which  I 
will  not  more  particulariy  ask  you,  because  other 

fentlemen  are  much  more  familar  with  it? — 
es. 

Mr.  Stafford  Howard. 

1020.  You  have,  I  suppose,  read  this  Bill 
which  we  are  considering  ? — Yes. 

1021.  The  object  of  Action  6,  as  I  understand 
it,  is  to  extend  the  provisions  of  the  Salmon  Acts, 
which  relate  to  char  and  trout  in  any  district 
under  a  finery  boards  to  all  waters  frequented 
by  trout  and  char,  which  are  not  at  present 
under  fishery  boards ;  do  you  not  understand  the 
clause  in  that  way? — Yes,  I  understand  it  to 
mean  that  the  Salmon  Fishery  Acts  shall  be  applic-^ 
able  to  trout  and  char  in  all  waters,  whether  they 
are  in  the  grasp  of  the  Salmon  Fiidiery  Board  or 
not 

1022.  It  is  now,  I  believe,  universally  illegal 
over  Enjgland  and  Wales,  to  sell  any  trout  or 
char  dunng  the  season  between  the  2nd  October 
and  the  Ist  February  ? — Yes. 

F  3  1023.  If 
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Mr.  Stafford  Howard — continaed. 

1023.  If  this  clause  is  passed^  it  will  make  it 
illegal  also  to  take  trout  or  char  during  that  close 
season,  not  only  in  any  fishery  district,  but  all 
over  England  and  Wales? — Yea, 

1024.  And  it  will  make  it  illegal  to  fisb  for 
trout  and  diar  with  lifi^bts  and  other  instruments? 

1025.  And  it  is  also  illegal  to  use  trout-roe  or 
ehar*roe  as  bait  for  fish  ? — Yes. 

1026.  The  result  of  thai;  would  be  that  angfing 
would  be  altogether  prohibited? — Yes,  during 
that  close  season. 

1027.  From  the  2nd  October  to  the  Ist  Feb- 
ruary angling  would  be  totally  prohibited? — 
Well,  I  think  it  dhould  be. 

1028.  You  da  not  think  that  would  meet  with 
much  objection? — No;  angling  for  those  fish 
during  the  close  time  I  tiiink  should  be  prohibited. 
In  the  case  of  ehar,  that  is  of  no  yalue,  because 
that  cannot  be  caught  by  rod  at  that  time  of  the 
year ;  trout,  of  course,  is  another  matter.  I  think 
trout  also  ou^t  not  to  be  caught  with  rod  or 
Hne^  because  it  is  during  the  close  time  when  they 
are  mostly*  destroyed. 

1029.  You  think  nobody  would  be  much  op* 
posed  to  the  prohibition  of  angling  during  that 
season  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

1030.  Do  YOU  Ingres  with  Mr.  Walpole  and 
Mr.  Buckland  in  thinking  it  desirable  that  fishery 
boards  should  be  formed  in  the  various  portions 
of  the  Lake  district? — I  am  sure  it  would  be 
desirable.  It  would  be  of  giieat  value  to  the 
Lake  district  to  have  fishery  boards. 

1081.  Do  you  think  this  Bill,  if  passed,  would 
be  of  any  value  if  those  fishery  boards  were  not 
formed? — The  fishery  boards  could  be  formed 
under  the  Salmon  Acts. 

1032.  Suppose  the  proprietors  did  not  form 
fishery  boards^  do  you  think  they  would  carry 
out  the  Act  ? — That  is  a  very  difficult  question. 
The  fishery  board  is  of  course  an  institution 
which  has  powers  and  an  object  directiy  in  car- 
rying out  Fishery  Acts.  If  you  leave  it  to  volun- 
tary effort,  the  carrying  out  of  the  Act  is  not  so 
certain.  No  doubt  giving  the  powers  such  as 
are  proposed  would  be  of  great  advantf^e  to 
the  fisheries  of  our  Lake  district,  isven  if  there 
were  no  boards  to  work  it  out. 

1033.  Of  coarse  it  is  to  the  interest  of  every 
individual  proprietor  to  preserve  his  fish  1^ 
carrying  out  the  Act  ? — I  should  think  so. 

1034.  Therefore  you  think,  although  fishery 
boards  ibight  not  be  formed  in  eTerv  district,  the 
Act  wouldbe  of  great  service  ? — I  think  it  would 
be.  I  think,  however,  it  would  be  desirable  to 
form  boards,  but  that  is  my  private  opinion. 

1036.  You  prefer  to  have  a  general  Act  of  this 
sort  than  to  have  a  i^cial  Act  like  the  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk  Act? — 1  think  as  legislation  with 
reference  to  freshwater  fish  is  contemplated,  it 
would  be  very  well  in  any  Act  that  may  be 
passed  to  have  powers  that  would  apply  to  our 
district,  and  so  apply  uniformly  to  the  whole  fresh- 
water fish  of  the  country. 

1036.  You  think  it  would  be  better  to  have 
fishery  boards  in  Afferent  river  districts,  instead 
<^  having  one  large  board  for  the  two  counties, 
and  a  part  of  Laneashire  ? — I  was  labouring  under 
the  difficult V  that  I  have  always  understood  to  exist 
in  making  that  su^estion,  that  there  was  an  objec- 
tion to  fishery  boai^s  in  parts  of  Cumberland  and 
Westmoreland.  The  suggestion  I  made  at  Bow- 
ness,  in  giving  evidence  before  the  fishery  in- 


Mr.  Stafford  Howard — continued. 
q[>ectors,  was  to  the  effect  that  there  should  be  a 
special  hoard  for  the  Lake  district,  and  that  the 
board  should  be  so  constituted  that  there  could  be 
no  reasonable  objection  to  tlie  formation  of  such 
a*^board.  At  the  same  time  I  think  tliemachmery 
of  the  Salmim  Fishery  Board  would  probably  be 
better. 

1037.  Yon  have  that  board  ? — Yes,  in  a  por- 
tion of  the  Lake  district. 

1038.  Which  comes  up  into  Windermere?-^ 
Windermere,  Grasmere,  and  'Rydal,  and  the 
watershed  of  the  streams  coming  down  ints 
Morecambe  Bay. 

low.  How  do  you  pay^  expenses  ?  —  By  a 
system  of  license  duties;  the  system  .of  license 
dutaes  in  general  operation  under  the  Salmon 
Acts. 

1040.  Nobody  can  fish  in  any  of  these  lakes 
without  a  license  ? — Not  for  salmon. 

1041.  It  only  applies  to  salmon? — TTiatis  all; 
not  to  trout  and  char. 

1042.  How  would  you  support  a  fishery  board 
in  a  district  where  there  were  no  sahnon  ?— That 
would  raise  a  new  question  as  to  licensing  implc- 
ments  used  for  taking  fish  within  a  district,  which 
are  not  salmon.  For  instance,  take  the  nets  used 
in  any  of  the  lakes  for  catching  trout  and  cluur, 
which  are  the  only  fish  really  netted.  Those 
nets  might  be  licensed  in  the  same  way  as  salmon 
nets,  and  upon  the  same  principle  that  they  have 
been  taxed,  and  the  proceeds  of  that  tax  would 
go  to  the  preservation  of  the-district ;  it  really  is 
a  great  ^in  in  the  end  to  the  proprietors  and 
those  who  use  the  nets. 

1043.  That  would  be  a  vohintary  tax  by  the 
proprietors  upon  their  own  nets  ? — It  would  be 
the  same  in  the  salmon  fishery  districts,  the 
principle  being  the  sam^ :  the  sahnon  fisheries 
are,  in  many  instances,  as  much  ^ivate  fisheries 
as  the  fisheries  of  the  Lake  district,  and  no  one 
can  fish  in  a  salmon  fisherv  district  fos  salmon 
without  having  a  license.  With  reference  to  the 
question  of  licenses  in  a  district  like  the  Lake  dis- 
trict, I  should  be  an  advocate  for  powers  similar 
to  those  under  the  4th  sub- section  of  Section  34 
of  the  Salmon  Fishery  Act  of  1865;  that  is  to 
say,  the  power  as  to  general  Koenses,  so  that 
any  proprietor  could  tare  a  general  license  ex- 
tendmg  to  himself  and  his  friends  and  guests, 
where  they  are  not  using  their  rods  or  nets  for 
the  purposes  of  sale.  Without  some  fund,  I  do  not 
see  how  it  is  easy  to  carry  out  any  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

CAatVjtan«. 

1044.  That  you  think  oouU  be  carrkd  out  as 
to  trout  and  char,  m  the  Lake  distaict  ? — I  mysetf 
can  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be. 

1045.  I  suppose  a  viery  small  Hoense  lee  fbr 
the  fishine  would  produce  a  considerable  re- 
venue  ? — ^No  doubt  m  portions  of  the  Lake  district 
a  very  considerable  revenue ;  1  do  not  see  why  a 
license  should  not  be  appKed  to  rods  and  \m^^  ^ 
ments  used  for  the  capture  of  trout  and  ch«r ;  if 
the  fisheries  of  the  Lake  distriel  were  improved, 
an  immense  number  of  people  wouU  take  ficenses 
to  the  extent  of  5  $.  or  10  s,,  and  it  would  raise 
a  very  oonnderable  fund  for  the  purpose  <^  pre- 
servatioii* 

.  Mr.  Stafford  Howard. 

1046^  You  mean  to  tourista  ^*-Yee« 
1047.  Do  not  yoa  think  it  would  be  xathec 
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hard  to  plaoe  this  tax  upon  the  poor  people  of  the 
locality  ? — It  would  not  be  harder  than  the  opera- 
tion  of  the  Salmon  Fisheries  Act;  no  one  can 
angle  under  the  Salmon  Fisheries  Act  for  salmon 
wiUiont  taking  a  license. 

1048.  Are  not  many  people  in  the  habit  of 
fishing  for  salmon  there? — ^xee,  a  great  many 
people  in  our  district  take  ont  licenses,  who 
are  comparatively  poor  people,  and  the  license 
is  10  «. 

1049.  You  do  not  seem  to  care  much  abont 
exempting  perch ;  you  do  not  consider  that  they 
do  much  harm^?— 1  am  not  aware  of  any  harm 
die  perch  do.  Perch  are  the  principal  food  of  the 
pike. 

1050.  There  are  some  lakes  in  which  pike  are 
tare  destroyed  as  vermin? — Pike,  to  a  certain 
extent,  of  course,  are  distinctive  of  all  fish.  In 
Windermere  no  snecial  steps  are  taken  to  keep 
dowb  jttke,  and  pii?e  are  not  very  numerous* 

1051.  It  would  be  necessary,  in  order  to  get  an 
exemption  of  pike  from  being  protected  by  close 
tane,  for  a  district  to  form  itself  into  a  fidiing 
board  P-'It  woald  be,  as  it  is  put. 

1052.  Do  you  think  there  might  be  a  special 
olause  put  in  the  Act  to  enable  proprietors  m  cer- 
tain districts  to  obtain  that  exemption,  without 
forming  themselves  into  fishery  boards? — If  that 
were  rSide  applicable  purely  to  the  Lake  district, 
possibly  it  would  be  so,  but  if  this  Act  is  applied 
to  all  England,  there  would  be  some  difficulty  in 
Aat. 

1053.  Your  chief  object  now  is  to  have  tha 
mesh  of  the  net  limited  ? — Yes,  I  should  prefer  a 
laroer  net  than  an  inch.  One  inch  is  a  mesh 
which  seems  to  be  more  acceptable  than  a  larger 
net  to  the  proprietary,  and,  therefore,  those  who 
have  acted  with  me  have  been  disposed  to  give 
way  and  talked  of  an  inch  mesh  as  a  minimum 
size ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  would  be  a 
gain  if  the  mesh  were  as  it  was  in  the  Sdway 
Act,  practically  an  inch  and  a  quarter.  This 
suggested  clause  has  followed  the  description  of 
the  Sol  way  Act  exactly.  It  is  not  a  very  perfect 
description.  I  should  be  disposed  to  say  an  inch 
and  a  quarter,  from  knot  to  knot^  It  would  catdi 
a  trout  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  pound. 

1054.  If  net  of  less  mesh  than  one  inch  were 
altogether  prohibited,  and  the  different  regular 
tions  under  the  Salmon  Acts  were  extended  to 
waters  which  are  frequented  by  trout  and  char, 
but  whifch  at  '^present  are  not  under  any  fishery 
board,  and  if  power  is  given  of  forming  a 
fishery  where  the  poprietors  think  it  desirable, 
that  is  all  you  think  can  be  desired  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  fish  in  the  Lake  district? — ^I 
think  it  would  acccomplish  a  gi-eat  deal. 

1055.  You  agree  substantially  with  Mr. 
"Walpole's  evidence  ?— Yes. 

Mr.  fVUUam  Lawther. 
1050.  When  do  noiwmigratory  fish  spawn  in 
the  lakes  of  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland  ?— 
The  trout  beein  to  spawn  soon  after  October, 
and  the  great  bulk  of  them^  I  should  say,  spawn 
before  the  early  part  of  December. 

1057.  I  mean  other  fidi ;  coarse  fish  ? — The 
coarse  fish  spawn  about  April  and  May. 

1058.  Are  not  bleak,  miimows,  and  roach  used 
as  bait  in  spinning  for  trout? — Minnowft  are 
used;  bleak  and  roach  are  very  rare  in  the  Lake 
districts  ;  bleak  we  scarcely  have  there* 

1059.  Minnows  are  used  ? — Yes. 
0.110. 


Mr.  ffUIiam  Zptf<ft«r-*cootihiifA,^ 

1060.  Therefore,  according  to  this  Bill  jooo 
would  not  be  able  to  take  minnows  to  fish  with ; 
that  is  Sub-section  3  of  Section  6  ;  it  would  pre- 
vent taking  them  to  fish  with  ? — Yes,  that  would 
clearly  be  a  mistake,  because  the  minnow  is  a  fish 
which  does  not  ^ow  beyond  a  certain  size,  and  is 
only  used  for  bait,  and  is  of  no  value  for  any  other 
purpose. 

1061.  Do  you  know  a  private  water,  which  is  a 
lake  with  rivers  running  into  and  out  of  it.  There 
is  such  a  private  water  in  the  Korth,  HawesWater^ 
is  there  not  ? — Yes,  I  know  it  welL 

1062.  A  river  rons  into  and  out  of  it? — 
Yes. 

1063.  Have  you  ever  considered  the  question 
of  that  as  a  private  water  in  which  fiA  riiOuM  not 
be  taken  ? — That  the  proprietor,  in  fiact,  should 
have  the  sole  right  of  using  that  fiAery  as  he 
pleases  ? 

1064.  Yes  f — Well,  I  should  be  disposed  to  say 
no. 

1065.  You  would  forbid  him  taking  the  fidi  out 
of  that  water  ? — I  think  it  would  be  right  to  take 
the  fish  as  he  does  his  game,  at  certain  seasonable 
times. 

1066.  He  being  the  onl^  person  who  could  fish 
there,  you  would  forbid  him  taking  the  fish  out  7 
* — Yes ;  he  has  the  same  difficulty  with  his  gama 
He  cannot  shoot  h»  pheasants,  except  at  a  par- 
ticular time  of  the  year,  and  there  is  no  hardship  in 
that.  Mr.  Walpole  is  suggesting  to  me,  with 
regard  to  the  tributaries,  no  doubt  the  proprietor, 
so  far  as  migratory  fish  are  coBoemed^  unless  he 
haA  abundant  strength  to  preserve  the  upper 
waters,  has  bis  fish  mstroyed  ad  Ubiium. 

1067.  We  have  known  insttmces  of  tarns  being 
drained ;  this  Bill  would  prevent  you  draining  a 
tam,  would  it  not ;  you  might  want  to  drain  a 
tarn  between  March  and  June  ? — Yea,  any  pro^ 
prietor  ought  to  be  entitled  to  drain  his  tarn. 

1068.  Tfherefore,  you  think  there  ought  to  be 
a  clause  to  save  that?— Yes. 

Mr.  Stafford  Howards 

1069.  Does  not  Hawes  Water  supply  a  stream 
that  runs  down  below  it  ? — Yes ;  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  tarns  which  are  exactly  in  the  same  posi- 
tion as  Hawes  Water  ;  that  is,  that  have  streams 
running  in  and  out. 

Mr.  Mundella. 

1070.  A  tam,  as  I  understand  it,  is  a  .lake 
formed  in  a  natural  basin  that  has  no  outlet? — 
Oh,  yes,  it  has  an  outlet;  it  Is  simply  a  smaller 
lake  into  which  the  water  runs,  ana  from  which 
it  runs  out  agwn, 

Mr.  WilUam  Lotcther. 

1071.  Do  you  know  Tam  Woodlyn  in  Cum- 
berland?—No.  There  may  be  a  tam  where  there 
is  no  overflow ;  but  I  do  not  know  any.  The  rule 
is,  that  tarns  are  simply  places  into  which  water 
flows  in  and  out 

1072.  You  would  be  in  favour  of  levymg  a 
license  on  all  rods,  would  you  ?— I  should  not  be 
in  favour  of  levying  licenses  on  rods  for  perch 
fishing,  which  is  a  great  source  of  amusement  to 
Chilian  and  people  who  sit  in  boats  and  fish. 

1073.  Tourists  indulge  in  perch  fishing,  do 
they  not?— Y^s,  I  am  speaking  of  the  Lake  dis- 
trict at  present  . 

1074.  I  see  there  are  certain  recommendations 
which  you  have  made  in  your  report ;  were  those 

P  4  recommendatioi^ 
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recommendations  made  by  yourself,  or  at  tiie 
instance  of  people  connected  with  the  Lakes,  and 
is  the  result  of  an^  meetings,  or  anything  of  that 
kind  ? — It  is  a  subject  which  has  been  discussed 
for  many  years  at  the  Kent  Board.  The  recom- 
mendations which  are  made  in  that  report  are 
partiy  my  own  recommendations,  but  generally 
they  indicate  the  feelings  of  the  Kent  Board  on 
the  subject. 

1076,  You  think  those  would  generally  be  ap- 
proved of  in  the  neighbourhood.  You  are  speak- 
ing almost  entirely  of  Wmdermcre,  I  believe  ? — 
Yes;  in  fact  I  know  Windermere  better  than 
other  parts  of  the  Lake  country,  and  I  am 
speaking  more  specially  of  that  and  Coniston  and 
the  Lakes,  whicn  I  know  better. 

1076.  You  think  this  expresses  the  feelings  of 
the  people  generally  about  Windermere? — I 
am  inclined  to  think  it  does  very  much  indeed. 

1077.  If  pike  and  perch  are  protected,  do  not 
you  think'  they  would  do  very  much  harm  to  the 
trout  and  char  that  they  might  meet  with  ? — I 
should  like  to  separate  the  two.  Perch  is  a  very 
different  thing  to  pike.  Perch  practically  do  no 
harm.  They  may  eat  an  odd  young  trout  or 
char,  but  the  perch  is  not  an  active  fi^  There 
is  very  litUe  to  be  said  as  to  his  destructiveness. 
I  know  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  trout  feed 
upon  perch,  because  I  have  caught  trout  with 
perch  bait  when  I  have  been  fishing  for  pike^ 
therefore  the  trout  will  take  the  perch.  The 
pike  is  another  matter  altogether,  and  I  think 
if  there  were  conservancy  boards,  or  whatever 
authorities  might  be  constituted,  to  carry  out  the 
Act  of  Parliament)  if  power  was  given  in  any 
district,  take  for  instance,  the  English  Lake  dis- 
trict,  to  vary  the  regulations  as  to  pike,  where 
you  have  much  more  valuable  fish,  in  that  way 
the  pike  could  be  exceptionally  dealt  with,  and  I 
think  that  might  be  very  useful. 

1078.  How  would  vou  exceptionally  deal  with 
them  ?—  You  might  have  no  close  time,  or  you 
might  have  your  close  time  and  modes  of  de- 
struction of  pike  quite  different. 

1079.  You  would  have  no  close  time  for  pike  ? 
In  the  Lake  district,  or  you  might  have  power 
to  vary  that  time. 

1080.  Do  you  think  the  Lake  district  requires 
separate  legislation  ? — No. 

1081.  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  has  an  Act  of  its 
own,  has  it  not? — I  am  aware  of  that. 

1082.  You  do  not  think  that  in  Cumberland 
and  Westmoreland^t  would  be  necessary  to  have 
separate  legislation? — No. 

1083.  Yet  you  say  you  think  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  if  pike  could  be  separated  ?-r Yes,  pike,  no 
doubt,  do  destroy  more  or  less  the  valuable 
fish,  and  in  the  English  Lake  district,  of  course, 
there  are  more  valuable  fish  than  probably  in  any 
other  part  of  England;  therefore  the  question  of 
pike  mi^ht  be  to  a  certain  extent  treated  excep- 
tionally m  that  district,  but  otherwise  I  think  m 
every  other  point  such  an  Act  would  be  advan- 
tageous. It  that  power  as  to  the  destruction  of 
pike  were  entrusted  to  boards,  it  might  or  might 
liot  be  required.  My  opinion  is  that  it  would  not 
be  required. 

1084.  Then  you  must  have  boards? — Not 
uecessariW^. 

1085.  Do  you  think  they  are  in  favour  of 
boards  in  the  north? — No,  I  believe  they  are 
not 


Mr,  William  Lowiher — continued. 

1086.  If  you  have  not  boards,  what  then?— 
The  law  must  be  carried  out  in  the  best  wag^  in 
which  the  locality  or  the  proprietor  cwi  carry  it 
out. 

1087.  Are  pike  very  numerous  in  Winder- 
mere ? — I  have  known  Windermere  for  a  great 

.  many  years,  and  have  fished  there  for  a  great  many 
years.  I  do  not  notice  any  change.  Sometimes 
they  increase  a  little,  and  sometimes  they  seem 
to  decrease.  There  is  no  special  mode  of  captur- 
ing pike,  and  there  is  no  special  netting,  in  fact 
I  think  thev  are  very  careless  about  them. 

1088.  Have  fish  diminished  very  much  in 
Windermere  during  the  last  10  years? — They 
increased  after  the  Salmon  Fisheries  Act  of 
1873  ;  the  char  increased  considerably ;  it  was  a 
most  marvellous  thing,  in  fact,  the  interest  taken 
in  this  matter  has  arisen  from  the  desire  to  add 
to  that  legislation  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent 
the  wholesale  destruction  of  char  which  goes  on 
now.  They  fish  with  a  net  which  would  catch  a 
minnow,  and  it  is  no  ezaggerati<m  to  say  that  I 
have  seen  hundreds  and  thousands  of  small  fish 
the  size  of  minnows,  char,  and  other  fish,  brought 
to  the  surface  by  these  nets  and  simply  wasted. 

1089.  You  are  in  favour  of  an  inch  and  a 
quarter  mesh? — That,  I  think,  would  allow  size- 
able fish  only  to  be  taken. 

Mr.  Dillwyn. 

1090.  I  suppose,  practically  speaking,  trout 
are  worth  notning  between  October  and  Feb- 
ruary ? — They  are  not 

1091.  They  are  white,  flabbv5  and  good  for 
nothing? — Yes  ;  nor  are  char;  they  are  both  out 
of  condition. 

Mr.  Mundella. 

1092.  There  was  an  inquiry  held  in  your  dis- 
trict recently,  was  there  not,  by  the  Fisheries  In- 
spectors ? — Yes. 

1093.  You  have  seen  the  report  which  has 
been  published  ?— Yes. 

1094.  Do  you  concur,  on  the  whole,  in  the  re- 
commendations of  that  report? — Yes,  I  should 
like  to  explain  that  in  these  draft  amendments, 
which  were  the  suggestions  of  the  comniittee  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  the  15th  of  February  was 
suggested  as  a  close  time.  The  Commissioners 
suggested  the  28  th  of  February,  which  would 
undoubtedly  be  the  better  time,  but  we  were 
afraid  of  interfering  with  the  close  time  of  trout 
in  other  districts  wnere  trout  are  earlier ;  there- 
fore we  suggested  the  modification  of  the  15th  of 
February  so  as  to  meet  the  difficulties  which  mi^ht 
arise  from  such  a  long  close  time  in  other  districts 
under  a  general  Freshwater  Fisheries  Act. 

1095.  If  this  Act  is  passed,  it  would  bring 
your  lakes  and  streams  wnere  there  are  trout  and 
char  under  the  Salmon  Fisheries  Act,  and  con- 
sequently would  give  you  a  close  season  for  trout 
and  char  ? — There  is  a  close  season  for  trout  and 
char  where  yon  have  the  salmon  fishery  district 
at  present  under  the  Salmon  Fisheries  Act  of 
1873,  but  as  it  is  only  a  close  time  there  are  nr- 
other  regulations. 

1096.  Is  yours  a  salmon  fishery  district?—.! 
am  speaking  of  the  salmon  fishery  district  in  a 
portion  of  the  Lake  district ;  only  a  very  smaU 
portion. 

1097.  If  this  Bill  were  passed  into  an  Act  it 
would  include  the  whole  of  the  Iiake  district?-— 

Yes; 
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Mr.  Mundella — continued. 
Yes ;  there  is  no  legislation  applicable  to  freah- 
'water  fish  of  that  district  of  which  I  am  aware, 
-except  the  Solway  Act  If  we  had  legislation  it 
lYOuld  give  some  additional  powers,  which  would 
be  most  valuable  in  the  Lake  dbtrict,  whether 
we  had  boards  or  not. 

1098.  You  were  asked  as  to  the  destruction  of 
pike ;  whether  pike  prey  upon  trout  and  char ; 
there  is  no  doubt  they  do  ? — They  do. 

1099.  And  it  would  be  needful  for  boards  of 
•conservators  to  have  the  power  of  destroying 
pike  when  they  become  too  abundant,  in  cases 
-where  trout  and  char  exist? — ^It  might  be  so. 

1100.  There  is  a  suggestion  made  in  the 
report  as  to  your  own  district,  *'  This  dilemma 
may,  we  suggest,  be  met  by  the  institution  of  a 
close  season  for  pike  and  perch  ;  but  by  enabling 
any  board  of  conservators,  formed  under  the 
Fishery  Acts,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  to  exempt  tb^ir  district,  or  any  portion 
of  their  district,  from  the  operation  of  this  close 
«eason."  That  would  meet  your  case,  would  it 
not  ? — Quite. 

1101.  Mr.  Walpole  has  been  examined  before 
this  Committee ;  he  was  asked  whether  he 
would  give .  any  power  with  regard  to  the  ex- 
emption of  particular  fish  in  the  Bill,  supposing 
that,  in  certain  private  waters,  they  wanted  to 
kill  pike,  and  he  replied,  ^^  I  would  not  allow 
them  to  define  any  close  season  except  the  gene- 
ral power  which  1  would  give  to  the  boards  of 
^conservators  where  there  were  salmon  districts," 
yours  would  be  a  salmon  district,  '^  to  exempt 
their  districts,  or  any  of  their  districts,  from  the 
operation  of  the  Act."  That  would  meet  your 
case  ? — Entirely. 

1102.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the 
recommendations  of  the  fishery  inspectors  would 
meet  with  the  general  approval  of  the  people  in 
your  district  ? — I  think  so. 

1103.  You  are  aware  that  a  close  season  is 
recommended  for  pike  and  perch  by  the  fishery 
inspectors  ? — Yes. 

1104.  And  also  against  rod-and-line  a  close 
season  from  1st  March  to  the  3l8t  May? — Yes, 
pike  and  perch ;  perch  especially  form  a  fund  of 
amusement  for  thousands  of  people  in  our  dis^ 
trict ;  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  thousands. 

1105.  With  that  power  of  destruction  where 
Ihej  became  too  abundant  you  would  wish  to 
mamtain  this  close  season  n>r  pike  and  perch 
against  rod-and-line? — Between  the  1st  March 
and  the  Slst  May.  It  would  make  no  difference 
whatever.  There  would  be  no  loss  at  all  in  our 
^district ;  people  would  accept  it  perfectly. 

1106.  And  you  think  cheerfully? — Yes,  for 
both  pike  and  perch. 

1107.  And  you  think  the  law  would  be  pro- 
perly carried  out  ? — Wherever  we  have  a  board 
we  should  try  to  carry  it  out. 

1108.  Anfflers  themselves  would  carry  it  out 
against  anybody  infringing  the  Act  ? — No  doubt 
they  would  as  &r  as  they  were  able. 

1109.  I  think  Mr.  Buckland  joined  in  this 
recommendation  of  a  close  time  for  pike  and 
perch,  did  he  not? — I  do  not  know. 

1110.  Is  it  not  signed  by  him? — ^Yes,  I  be- 
lieve so. 

1111.  That  is  in  accordance  with  the  general 
wishes  of  the  people  in  your  district  ?—  I  think 
.80 ;  I  think  all  that  would  be  accepted. 

0.110. 


Sir  Andrew  Lush. 

1112.  You  have  been  asked  once  or  twice 
about  the  difiiculty  of  carrying  out  this  law. 
Although  you  think  there  may  be  some  difficulty, 
you  think  a  law  should  be  passed  which  would  be 
applicable  to  your  district  as  well  as  others  ? — 
I  think  so ;  we  have  none  at  present. 

1113.  You  think  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  law 
which  anybody  might  put  into  force  ? — I  think 
so. 

1114.  You  think  the  law  should  be  made  to 
apply  to  all  these  places? — I  should  certainly 
advocate  a  law  being  made  for  the  protection  of 
freshwater  fish  such  as  is  proposed. 

1115.  Even  although  you  could  not  in  every 
instance  apply  it  properly  ? — If  you  had  a  law, 
the  probabilities  are  that  in  time  means  of  apply- 
ing it  would  arise.  Acts  of  Parliament  are  some- 
times amended,  and  there  might  be  an  amended 
means  of  dealing  with  it  where  deficiencies  were 
found  in  the  working  of  it. 

1116.  It  might  be  applied  ?— Yes. 

1117.  It  would  be  your  own  fault  if  you  did 
not  apply  it? — Yes. 

1118.  In  reference  to  private  waters  in  a  close 
season,  you  thiak  the  close  season  should  be  ob- 
served in  private  waters  as  well  as  in  others  ? — I 
think  so ;  I  do  not  see  any  greater  hardship  in 
having  your  fish  with  a  close  time  than  having 
your  game. 

1119.  Do  not  you  think  it  would  do  good  to  the 
owners  of  private  waters  to  have  a  close  season  ? 
— Certainly  ;  they  would  have  more  fish.    • 

1120.  There  would  be  more  fish  for  the  owner 
and  for  everybody  else  ? — Yes. 

1121.  You  said  that,  since  the  passing  of  the 
Salmon  Act  in  1873,  fish  have  increased  very 
much? — They  increased  enormously  in  the  first 
two  years  after  that  Act,  but  the  nets  are  of  sueh 
a  destructive  character  that  all  the  protection  we 
have  been  able  to  afford  them  is  swept  away 
simply  by  the  destructive  use  of  nets ;  but  even 
with  that  and  with  all  the  destructive  engines, 
there  has  been  a  great  gain  by  the  close  time 
given  to  char,  a  very  great  gain  indeed. 

1122.  According  to  your  experience,  which  I 
see  is  considerable,  the  law  could  be  made  very 
useful  if  applied  ? — I  think  so. 

1123.  You  say  the  wholesale  destruction  is 
very  great  ? — ^Yes ;  all  these  lakes  are  more  or 
less  the  property  of  persons,  and  the  netting  is 
always  a  private  rignt,  but  there  are  no  regu- 
lations applicable  to  the  netting.  The  pro- 
prietors in  my  district  have  never  been  able  to 
agree  among  themselves  as  to  a  mesh  of  nets ;  if 
one  has  agreed  to  it  others  have  disagreed,  audit 
ended  in  a  proposition  which  was  made  to  adopt 
legislation  for  our  district.  When  this  Bill  came 
before  us  we  thought  it  was  better  to  try  to  fall 
in  with  the  general  Bill  than  to  advocate  special 
legislation. 

1124.  Your  opinion  as  an  experienced  gentle- 
man is,  that  the  present  state  of  things  is  really 
a  wasteful  destruction  of  a  useful  article  of  food? 
—Yes. 

1125.  Not  only  is  it  wasteful  as  a  matter  of 
food,  but  it  helps  to  take  away  from  the  sport 
that  men  might  get  ? — Yes. 

1126.  Therefore  you  think  that  our  present 
system  is  socially  and  politically  a  blunder? — I 
ao  not  know  about  politically. 

G  1127.  Do 


Mr.  /.  Fell 

31  May 
1878. 
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Mr.J.JVa  Mr.  ModweU. 

1127.  Do  I  understand  you  to  advocate  this 
principle,  that  the  owner  of  a  private  water  is  not 
to  be  allowed  to  kill  hie  fish  when  he  pleases  ? — 
Yes. 

1128*  Take  an  extreme  case:  a  person  has  a 
pond  in  his  garden.  What  harm  does  he  do  to 
anybody  except  himself,  if  he  likes  to  clear  out 
every  fish  in  that  pond  ? — I  am  aware  of  that 
position ;  I  admit  it  is  a  difficulty. 

1129.  I  want  you  to  reconcile  that  with  your 
wholesale  sweeping  answer,  that  everv  owner 
should  be  debarred  from  the  right  of  fishing  in 
his  own  private  stream  for  three  months  in  the 
year? — I  think  it  is  hardly  fair  to  put  that 
position  as  against  a  lake  several  miles  in  length. 

1130.  I  will  take  the  case  of  private  waters; 
take  a  pond,  you  may  call  it  a  lake  or  a  broad  ; 
it  is  inclosed,  and  no  other  persons  conmmnicate. 
What  earthly  harm  does  it  do  to  anybody  if  the 
owner  kills  every  fish  ? — Perhaps  he  does  not  do 
much  public  injury. 

1131.  In  your  answer  you  implied  that  you 
looked  upon  the  fish  in  the  same  way  as  upon  the 
game  ? — To  a  certain  extent 

1 132.  Does  it  appear  to  you  that  if  there  is  a 
grouse  or  a  pheasant  or  a  partridge  on  your  field 
to-day  it  may  be  on  your  neighbour's  field  to- 
morrow, and  you  have  not  that  exclusive  right 
over  game  which  you  have  over  fish? — I  am 
aware  of  that. 

1133.  I  do  not  see  why  you  put  fish  on  the 
same>  footing  as  game  ? — The  difficulty  I  have  in 
answering  your  question  I  will  tell  you  frankly. 
Take  a  pond  such  a,s  you  spoke  of  ;-no  doubt  any 
proprietor  may  cut  a  trench  up  into  the  pond  and 
run  all  the  water  off  and  destroy  all  the  fish ;  but 
the  case  of  a  pond  which  may  be  an  acre  or  a  few 
acres,  inclosed  entirely  in  private  pounds,  which 
no  one  has  access  to,  I  do  not  think  is  at  all 
analogous  to  the  case  of  a  considerable  lake  or 
any  waters  to  which  ordinary  access  is  gained. 

1134.  The  question  does  not  turn  on  the  ex- 
tent of  the  water,  but  the  description  and  the 
communication  of -the  water.  Suppose  it  is  50 
acres,  and  it  is  isolated,  and  there  is  no  riparian 
owner,  except  one ;  on  what  pretence  would  you 
justify  excluding  him  and  his  friends  from  going 
there  whenever  he  pleases  ? — Taking  all  the  fisn 
out  and  putting  some  other  in. 

1135.  If  you  please;  what  is  there  to  prevent 
him  taking  every  fish  out? — I  admit  there  is 
some  difficulty  in  that. 

1136.  Is  not  there  an  insuperable  difficulty  on 
principle? — No  doubt  there  is  some  difficulty  in 
it;  I  should  dislike  it  myself;  I  am  fond  of 
fishing. 

Mr.  Stafford  Howard, 

1137.  Do  you  draw  a  distinction  between  a 
pond  which  has  no  communication  with  other  per- 
sons' waters,  and  a  lake  like  Hawes  Water,  which 
supplies  the  River  Lowther  which  runs  into  the 
Eamont  and  then  into  the  Eden ;  therefore  the 
fish  bred  at  Hawcs  Water  supply  the  river  down 
below  ?  —  Yes  ;  I  understand  Mr.  Bodwell's 
question  to  apply  rather  to  this :  take  the  case  of 
a  man  having  m  his  park  or  ground 

Mr.  RodwelL 

1138.  Take  a  Norfolk  broad?— I  do  not  know 
them  sufficiently. 

1139.  Take  100  acres  of  water  the  property  of 
one  landlord? — As  far  as  my  opinion  goes,  I 
should  unhesitatingly  say  that  he  ought  not  to 


Mr.  Bodtoell — continued. 

destroy  the  fish  which  exist  in  that  water  when 
they  are  out  of  season. 

1 140.  Why  not  ? — He  may  have  a  perfect  right 
to  do  80 

1141.  Why  should  he  not  do  it?  Can  you 
give  me  any  reason  ? — I  admit  you  put  a  very 
difficult  position:  but  at  the  same  time  it  is 
difficult  for  me  to  answer  it. 

1142.  I  am  only  giving  you  an  illustration  on 
principle  ?— I  am  quite  aware  of  the  whole  bear- 
mg  of  the  question,  and  it  is  very  difficult  for  me 
to  answer  it. 

1143.  I  should  like  to  have  an  answer,  because 
you  are  called  here  for  a  psNtticular  purpose,  and 
it  is  only  by  the  answers  of  the  witnesses  that  we 
can  be  guided  ? — The  answer  as  to  the  question 
of  rights  of  that  sort  is  very  difficult  to  give.  If 
you  wish  to  have  my  answer,  I  should  unhesita- 
tingly  say  that  if  a  man  is  destroying  fish  within 
even  a  hundred  acres,  as  you  suggest,  he  is  not 
justified  in  so  doing,  if  it  is  an  improper  time. 

1144.  If  a  nobleman  or  gentleman  had  deer  in 
his  park,  and  he  chose  to  kill  all  his  deer  and  sub- 
stitute sheep,  would  he  be  liable  ?— I  do  not  think 
he  kills  them  when  they  are  out  of  season. 

1145.  It  is  not  a  question  of  season,  it  is  a 
question  of  destruction  ? — He  has  a  right  to  put 
down  every  head  of  deer,  and  to  put  sheep  or 
cattle  instead. 

1146.  Why  should  he  not  have  as  much  right 
to  get  rid  of  his  fish  as  his  deer  ? — I  am  perfectly 
ready  to  admit  that  you  put  me  in  great  difficulty 
as  to  giving  a  reply,  but  at  the  same  time  I  un- 
hesitatingly give  my  opinion. 

Mr.  Mundella. 

1147.  Do  gentlemen,  as  a  rule,  destroy  either 
their  game  or  their  deer,  or  anything  out  of 
season  ? — Well,  I  should  not. 

1 148.  Have  you  ever  known  a  case  of  a  gentle- 
man destroying  either  game  or  deer,  or  any- 
thing  out  of  season  ? — It  is  not  within  my  ex- 
perience. 

1149.  You  do  not  think  it  is  within  general 
probability  that  they  would  do  such  a  thing?— 
No. 

1150.  I  suppose  it  is  admitted  that  gentlemen 
have  the  right  to  destroy  game  or  fish  or  anything 
else  out  of  season  ? — ^I  admit  that  everything  that 
is  within  such  a  wa^er  as  the  water  of  which  Mr. 
Kodwell  speaks,  belongs  to  the  proprietor  abso- 
lutely. 

1151.  .Admitting  the  proprietor's  right  of  de- 
stroying everything  within  that  water  at  any  time 
he  pleases,  is  that  any  reason  why  ponds  which 
are  not  strictly  limited  as  ponds  and  as  waters  of 
this  kind  are,  should  not  be  protected  and  pre* 
served  ? — 1  should  say  not. 

1152.  You  refer,  I  presume,  to  wateis  that 
have  no  outlet,  and  no  oonununieation  witli  other 
watei'S,  when  you  speak  of  proprietary  rights  ?-r- 
No ;  in  the  Lake  district  there  are  large  areas  of 
water ;  for  instance,  Hawes  Water ;  everything 
within  it  is  absolutely  the  property  of  Ltom 
Lonsdale. 

1153.  Do  not  the  fish  go  up  there  to  spawn? — 
They  do ;  they  may  go  out  of  the  control  of 
Lord  Lonsdale,  and  therefore  it  would  be  a  great 
advantage  to  have  the  power  to  check  the  de- 
struction of  them  even  there. 

1154.  Then  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  proprie- 
tor that  there  should   be  protection  above  and 

below  ? — 
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Mr,  Mundella — continued. 

below?—!  think  it  is  in  the  interests  ot  the  pro- 
prietor. 

1155.  And  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  public 
that  we  should  have  as  much  food  as  we  can  get  ? 
— I  am  quite  sure  of  that. 

Chairman. 

1 156.  The  rights  of  an  owner  in  all  such  water 
are  limited  by  considerations  as  to  how  fw:  the 
interests  of  the  public  are  affected  by  the  exercise 
of  what  might  seem  to  be  his  absolute  right? 
— Yes. 

1157.  You  would  draw  the  line  with  reference 
to  private  waters,  ^s  far  as  you  could,  as  to 
whether  there  was  a  communication  with  water 
which  were  public,  and  in  which  it  was  desirable 
that  it  should  be  preserved  ? — Yes. 

1158.  It  may  not  be  very  easy  to  lay  down 
the  principle^  but  that  is  what  you  mean? — 
Yes. 

1159.  With  regard  to  this  Bill,  looking  generally 
to  the  view  of  |)reserving  fish  in  the  Lake  dis- 
tricts, do  you  think  that  this  Bill,  as  at  present 
drawn,  is  satisfactory  to  the  Lake  districts? 
— I  think  it  would  answer  all  our  purposes  very 
well  if  we  had  the  power  to  regulate  the  mesh  of 
net  and  the  olo^etime. 

1160.  With  regard  to  the  mesh  of  the  net,  you 
would  like  to  add  that  ? — It  is  the  essence  of  the 
meafiiu:e  to  us. 

1161.  That  is  Clause  6  C?— Yes  ;  I  should 
suggest  the  description  of  the  net  to  be  from 
knot  to  knot  1^  inch;  I  followed  exactly  the 
description  of  the  Solway  Act,  which  is  the  only 
Act  wnich  defines  such  a  net. 


Mr.  Isaac, 

1162.  You  draw  a  distint^tion  between  the  two 
waters  which  the  honourable  Member  for  Cam- 
bridgeshire ask^d  you  about ;  a  pond  in  a  gentle- 
man's grounds  of  small  extent,  where  he  would 
have  every  right  to  deal  with  it  as  he  liked,  and 
the  larger  private  waters  of  a  gentleman  such  as 
you  describe  of  100  acres  or  more  in  extent ;  the 
one  you  think  should  not  be  dealt  with  by  the 
Act  of  Parliament,  and  the  other  should  ? — It  is 
a  most  difficult  matter  to  deal  with,  and  very 
little  injury  would  be  done  to  the  proprietor 
by  this  Bill,  because  it  simply  prevents  him 
destroying  fish  when  out  of  season.  The  pro- 
prietor practically  is  not  injured.  The  question 
of  proprietary  rights  is  a  most  difficult  question 
to  touch  upon. 

1163.  Tne  general  public  probably  would  be 
injured  if  fish  were  destroyed  which  they  were 
in  the  habit  of  catching  in  these  particular 
waters  ? — ^I  do  not  quite  apprehend  your  ques- 
tion ;  no  one  can  fish  in  private  waters  without 
the  leave  of  the  owner. 

1164.  Not  on  large  lakes? — No;  on  some  of 
the  lakes  people  have  immemorially  been. used 
to  fish  with  rod-and-line.  The  netting  is  abso- 
lutely in  the  hands  of  private  persons,  and  many 
of  the  lakes,  for  instance,  that  of  which  we  have 
been  speaking,  is  absolutely  the  property  of  Lord 
Lonsdale.  Several  other  lakes  are  the  absolute 
private  property  of  Lord  Leconfield,  Major 
Sandys,  and  other  persons. 

1165.  In  that  case,  if  the  proprietor  chose,  he 
could  prohibit  anybody  from  fishing? — So  he 
does.  At  the  same  time  I  think  he  would  gain 
greatly  by  the  powers  of  some  Act  of  Parliament 
which  would  protect  his  fish. 


Mr.  jr.  FeU. 

31  May 
1878. 


O.llO. 
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Tuesday,  4th  June  J  878. 


MEMBEBS  PEESENT: 


Mr.  Arthur  Baes. 

Mr.  Bristowe. 

Sir  Robert  Buxton. 

Mr.  Dillwyn. 

Mr.  Dodds. 

Mr.  Stafford  Howard. 

Mr.  Isaac. 


Mr.  William  Lowtlier. 

Sir  Andrew  Lusk. 

Mr.  Mundella. 

Sir  Matthew  Ridley. 

Mr.  Rodwell. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Stanhope. 


Sir  MxiTTHEW  WHITE  RIDLEY,  Bart.,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Richard  Savage,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Mr.  Savage. 


Chairman. 

1166.  You  live  at  Nottmgham  ?~I  do. 
4  June  1878.     ^  1167.  What  are  you,  may  I  ask  ?— A  licensed 
victualler. 

1168.  You  take  a  great  interest  in  the  fishing 
in  the  neighbourhood  ? — Very  much  so. 

1169.  And  are  you  here  to  give  your  opinions 
and  the  result  of  yoiu*  own  experience  to  the 
Committee,  or  are  you  here  also  m  any  represen- 
tative sense,  as  representing  any  angling  clubs, 
or  any  society  of  that  kind,  in  Nottingham  ? — I 
represent  myself  generally,  but  I  have  a  vast 
number  of  friends  who  are  anglers,  who  wish  me 
to  state  what  I  am  about  to  state  to  you.  I  have 
a  letter  in  my  pocket,  written  to  me  yesterday> 
which  is  from  the  "  Green  Man,"  William-street, 
Nottingham ;  that  is  the  sign  of  the  house  at 
which  the  club  is  held  :  **  ^  Mr.  R.  Savage, — 
Sir, — In  your  evidence  before  the  Committee  on 
the  close  time  for  freshwater  fish,  and  its  preser- 
vation, will  you  say  that  the  club,  38  in  number, 
of  which  I  am  secretary,  and  many  other  fisher- 
men to  whom  I  have  spoken,  are  most  anxious  to 
make  known  to  the  Committee  their  approval  of 
the  Bill.  Yours  most  respectfully,  S.  B.  Has* 
hardy — This  is  only  one  of  some  52  clubs  which 
we  have  in  Nottingham. 

1170.  As  far  as  you  know,  all  the  52  clubs  are 
in  favour  of  this  BUI  ? — Yes,  they  are. 

1171.  Have  you  heard  any  opinions  to  the  con- 
trary ? — Some  few,  but  very  slightly. 

1172.  Are  they  unanimous  in  favour  of  there 
being  some  close  season? — The  general  opinion 
is  in  favour  of  a  close  season^ 

1173.  I  believe  that  the  Trent  is  the  principal 
river  in  your  neighbourhood,  is  it  not? — It  is. 

1174.  And  what  fish  generally  are  there? — 
All  kinds  of  coarse  fish;  barbel,  roach,  dace, 
bream,  perch,  nike,  eels,  salmon,  and  burbot. 

1175.  You  do  not  call  salmon  a  coarse  fish  ? — 
No ;  but  the  Trent  contains  salmon ;  we  do  not 
reckon  it  a  trout  stream ;  there  are  trouts  in  it^ 
but  very  few  indeed,  and  scarcely  any  char. 

1176.  There  is  no  Salmon  Conservancy  Board, 
is  there  ? — Yes,  there  is  at  Derby. 

1177.  But  does  their  jurisdiction  extend  over 
the  river  by  Nottingham  ? — Yes. 


CAairman— -continued. 

1 178.  Over  the  whole  of  the  Ti-ent  ?— Yes,  the 
Trent  Fishery  Board. 

1179.  Do  you  happen  to  be  aware  of  what  are 
the  views  with  regard  to  this  Bill  of  the  Trent 
Fishery  Board  ? — They  are  strongly  in  favour  of 
a  close  time. 

1180.  In  favour  of  some  close  time  for  all 
these  fish,  as  it  is  laid  down  generally  in  the 
Bill  of  the  honourable  Member  for  Sheffield?— 
Yes. 

1181.  Let  me  ask  you  first,  then,  do  you  agree 
with  the  proposed  time  of  the  close  season,  that 
is  to  say,  in  the  Bill.  I  think  it  is  from  the  1st 
of  March.  I  believe  you,  in  common  with  many 
other  anglers,  are  rather  in  favour  of  beginning 
the  close  season  on  the  15th  of  March  ?— That  is 
my  firm  opinion. 

1182.  ]s  that  the  opinion  of  your  neighbour- 
hood?— Yes,  that  the  period  between  the  15th 
day  of  March  and  the  15  th  day  of  June,  both 
inclusive,  shall  be  a  close  season  for  freshwater 
fish. 

1183.  And  therefore  you  also  agree  with  the 
opinions  which  have  been  expressed  to  this  Com- 
mittee, that  it  would  not  be  practicable  to  attempt 
to  make  a  different  close  season  for  the  various 
kinds  of  freshwater  fish  ? — Decidedly  it  would  not. 

1184.  Though  it  might  be  advantageous  to 
alter  the  period  for  some  fish,  still  on  the  whole 
the  close  season  that  you  have  described  ade- 
quately meets  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  you 
think  ? — Yes,  I  do  not  doubt  that. 

1185.  It  has  been  urged  upon  us  that  the  close 
season  ought  to  begin  much  earlier  for  the  pike  ; 
is  that  01  sufficient  importance  in  the  Trent  to 
make  you  desire  that  alteration? — ^You  c»nnot 
obtain  pike  fishing  unless  you  obtain  permission 
from  the  proprietors  of  the  fisheries,  and  they 
will  not  allow  pike  fishing  after  certain  dates. 

1186.  Practically  there  is  a  close  time  there  f 
— Yes,  the^  make  it  there.  Some  gentlemen 
close  their  pike  fishing  on  the  31st  of  December, 
and  some  on  the  31st  January;  they  will  not 
allow  pike  fishing  after  that. 

1187.  Is  there  no  pike  fishing  in  waters  which 
are  public  ? — More  in  private  waters. 

1188.  Is 
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Chairman —  continued. 

1188.  Is  most  of  the  Trent  within  reach  of 
Nottingham,  where  most  of  you  go  to  fish  gene- 
rally, public  water,  or  held  by  different  pro- 
prietors ? — By  proprietors. 

1189.  Do  those  proprietors  generally,  or  to 
mj  extent,  lease  those  waters  to  angling  clubs 
in  Nottingham  ? — Yes,  some  do. 

1190.  Then,  do  I  understand  you  to  mean 
that  there  is  no  large  extent  of  absolutely  open 
water  ? — Very  little  open  water,  free  water. 

1191.  Then  there  is  no  great  space  of  water  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Nottingmim  where  any 
person  can  go  and  fish  with  rod  and  line,  imless  he 
belongs  to  an  angling  club,  and  practically  is  one 
of  the  persons  who  rent  the  water? — Just  so. 

1192.  Do  you  agree  then  with  those  witnesses 
who  have  told  us  that  in  their  opinion  there 
should  be  a  close  time  for  the  rod  and  line  as  well 
as  for  the  nets  ? — I  think  nets  ought  to  be  abo- 
lished during  the  close  season. 

1193.  And  you  would  prohibit  also  the  sale  of 
fish  during  that  season  ? — Yes,  I  am  strongly  of 
that  opinion. 

1194.  But  what  do  you  say  about  preventinc 
all  angling  during  that  close  season  of  any  kind 
whatever? — I  think  it  should  be  dispensed  with 
totally,  except  for  trout,  char,  and  eels.  I  wish 
to  state  that  I  think  it  would  be  advisable  to 
insert  the  word  **  eels  "  in  that  section. 

1195.  You  do  not  regard  the  eel  as  a  migratory 
fish?— One  species  do  not  migrate. 

U96.  Then  do  you  propose  to  ^ve  them  the 
same  close  season  as  to  trout  and  char  ? — Exactly 
the  same ;  to  have  the  fishing  for  the  same  period 
as  jrou  have  for  trout  and  char;  that  will  be 
durmg  the  close  season  for  freshwater  fish. 

1197.  Would  that  make  it  more  diflScult  to 
enforce  a  close  season  against  anglers  ?— Deci- 
dedly not.  I  think  the  greatest  amateur  in  the 
world  understands  an  eel  from  any  other  fish. 

1198.  No  doubt;  but  generally  let  me  ask,  do 
you  think  are  there  many  people  in  Nottingham 
who  like  a  day's  fishing,  and  fibh  regularly,  who 
do  not  belong  to  the  angling  clubs? — Certainly, 
there  are. 

1199.  Have  you  any  knowledge  how  they 
would  regard  such  a  Bill  as  this? — They  are 
strongly  in  favour  of  this  Bill  I  can  assure 
you. 

^  1200.  That  is  to  say,  you  think  that  the  popula- 
tion of  Nottingham  generally  would  assist  in  llie 
carrying  out  of  the  close  season  against  rod  and 
line  for  freshwater  fish  ? — They  will. 

1201.  Without  such  assistance  you  are  aware 
that  this  Bill  would  be  an  excessively  difficult 
one  to  work  ? — It  would  indeed. 

^  1202.  But  in  your  opinion  the  angling  popula- 
tion of  Nottingham,  not  only  those  who  belong 
to  angling  clubs,  but  the  labouring  population 
generally,  would  assist  in  the  carrying  out  of  the 
Act? — They  would  indeed. 

1203.  They  would  in  fact  be  their  own  water 
bailiffs,  so  to  speak?— Yes. 

1204.  And  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Notting- 
ham, therefore  there  would  be  no  difficulty  m 
enforcing  the  law  you  think  ? — None  whatever. 

1205.  Is  there  any  great  sale  for  coarse  fish 
in  Nottingham,  or  is  it  mainly  for  the  purposes 
of  sport  that  angling  takes  place? — There  is  a 
great  sale  for  it.  I  am  only  sorry  to  say  that 
tney  bring  in  large  quantities  taken  by  nets  just 
dunng  the  breeding  season.' 

1206.  Within  your  experience  has  there  been 
0.110. 


Chairman — continued. 

any  diminution  in  the   amount  of  fish   in  the 
Trent  ? — Considerably  within  the  last  20  yeacs. 

1207.  And  have  the  fish  also  decreased  in  size 
and  in  weight?— Yes,  most  materially;  par- 
ticularly barbel,  chub  and  perch,  and  grayling, 
I  am  only  sorry  to  say  are  sumost  extinct. 

1208.  Then  I  gather  generally  from  your 
evidence  that  you  do  not  think  that  the  mere 
prohibition  of  sale  and  the  prohibition  of  netting 
during  the  close  season  you  have  spoken  of  would 
be  sufficient  ? — Decidedly  not. 

1209^  In  your  opinion,  a  great  deal  of  mischief 
can  be  done,  and  is  done,  by  fishing  with  rod  and 
line  during  the  close  season  ?•— Just  so. 

1210.  And  you  think  that,  in  your  neighbour- 
hood at  all  events,  the  proposed  law  could  be 
carried  out  ? — ^It  could. 

1211.  What  do  you  say  to  any  further  provi- 
sion, such,  for  instance,  as  limiting  the  size  of  the 
mesh  of  the  net  during  the  whole  year  ? — It  is 
very  desirable. 

1212.  Would  you  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  it 
was  necessary  in  the  Bill  ? — ^I  would. 

1213.  But  supposing  that  such  a  measure  as 
that  endangered  the  passing  of  the  Bill,  would 
you  attach  such  importance  to  it  as  to  say  that 
for  its  sake  the  Bill  should  be  given  up  ?—  No,  I 
think  it  had  better  not  be  given  up. 

1214.  You  think  that  the  simple  prohibition 
during  the  close  season  of  which  you  have  spoken, 
even  if  you  could  not  get  several  other  things 
which  you  would  like  to  see,  would  be  of  use  in 
the  Trent  ?— It  would. 

1215.  You  probably  would  give  the  same 
opinion  were  I  to  ask  you  whether  you  thought 
a  clause  should  be  introduced  to  prevent  the 
taking  of  fish  below  a  Certain  size  ? — I  think  it 
woula  be  a  most  judicious  clause. 

1216.  You  probably,  having  taken  an  interest 
in  angling,  know  something  about  the  rules  of 
the  Thames  Angling  Preservation  Society? — 
Yes. 

1217.  And  you  know  that  they  enforce  regu- 
lations against  the  taking  of  fish  below  a  certain 
size? — I  think  it  is  most  desirable. 

1218.  Has  that  been  discussed  at  all  in  Not- 
tingham among  your  societies  and  clubs  ? — Yes ; 
some  of  the  clubs  practice  that  system  already. 

1219.  I  do  not  understand  you  to  come  here 
to  make  those  suggestions ;  you  think  that  this 
Bill  is  practically  sufficient  for  your  purposes  ? — 
Yes. 

1220.  But  you  would  like  to  see  these  other 
things  introduced  were  it  thought  practicable  so 
to  do?— Yes. 

Mr.  Isaac. 

1221.  You  are  considered  in  Nottingham  as  a 
representative  man  among  the  fishing  clubs  there, 
are  you  not  ? — I  am. 

1222.  And  you  gave  evidence  before  the  Com- 
missioners, did  you  not,  when  they  came  to  Not- 
tingham ? — I  did. 

1223.  How  long  have  you  been  devoted  to 
fishing? — About  33  years. 

1224.  If  I  understand  you  rightly  you  have 
consulted  many  of  the  fishmg  clubs  down^  there 
since  I  sent  down  the  Bill  to  be  distributed 
amongst  them  ? — I  have. 

1225.  And  they  are  of  the  same  opinion  as 
yourself  with  regard  to  the  close  time  being  from 
the  15th  of  March  to  the  15th  of  June?— Ex- 
actly so. 

Q  3  1226.  Did 


Air.  Savage. 
4  June  1878. 
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Mr.  Safoaye. 


Mr.  Isctac — eontmued. 

1226.  Did  I  understand  you  rightly  to  say 
that  you  were  in  favour  oi  a  close  time  for 
angling  as  well  as  for  netting  during  that  period? 
—I  did. 

1227.  You  think  it  would  be  greatly  to  the 
advantage  of  the  sportsmen  themselves  ?— It 
would  really. 

1228.  As  well  as  to  that  of  owners  of  fisheries? 
— It  would. 

1229.  Have  you,  any  idea  how  many  of  the 
Nottingham  men  fish  during  the  year  in  the 
River  Trent,  in  round  numbers? — I. believe,  in 
the  association,  we  have  something  Rke  1,900. 

1230.  That  is  in  the  association  alone ;  and, 
I  suppose,  about  the  same  number  might  be  cal- 
culated upon  who  would  fish  with  private  leave, 
who  do  not  belong  to  any  club  ? — Yes. 

1231.  Do  any  of  the  angling  societies  there 
close  their  own  waters  against  fishermen  who  do 
not  belong  to  their  clubs  ? — S(Mne  of  them  do. 

1232.  Are  there  many  of  them  that  have  the 

Swer  of  doing  that  ? — Yes.  Some  waters  are 
ised  and  you  are  allowed  to  fish  with  a  season 
ticket ;  the  pric^e  varies  from  10  *.  to  2  /.  2  «.  the 
season. 

1233.  And  are  those  tickets  sold  to  others 
than  the  members  of  the  club  ? — Yes,  to  any- 
one. 

1234.  You  say  that  some  of  the  Trent  eels  are 
now  migratory  fish ;  are  there  any  quantity  of 
them? — Not  so  many  as  there  were. 

1235.  Not  suflScient  to  warrant  your  sugges- 
tion being  carried  out  to  insert  the  word  "  eels '' 
here  ? — x  es,  quite  sufficient  for  that ;  the  non- 
migratory  eel  is  the  yellow  bellied  eel,  or  those 
which  inhabitant  stony  embankments ;  they  im^ 
bed  Uiemselves  in  the  dlt,  in  the  mud,  during 
the  winter  months ;  those  that  we  term  the  smeet 
eels  are  those  which  migrate. 

1236.  Are  the  non-migratory  eels  found  in  any 
other  waters  besides  the  Trent? — Yes,  in  all  the 
Lincolnshire  drains,  and  the  Witham,  and  many 
others,  and  in  the  tributaries  of  the  River  Trent. 

1237.  Do  you  think  that  if  Parliament  passed 
a  Bill,  such  as  the  one  we  have  before  us,  lh% 
fishermen  of  Nottingham  would  assist  in  carrying 
out  the  clauses  of  the  Bill?— I  have  not  th« 
slightest  idea  but  what  they  would. 

1238.  You  have  no  water-bailiff  down  there, 
have  you  ? — None. 

1239.  And   the  Trent   Fishery  Board  do  not 

f)rovide  any  ? — No,  they  do  not,  to  my  know- 
edge. 

1240.  Have  you  had  any  prosecutions  there 
under  the  Dynamite  Fisheries  Bill  that  wae 
carried  last  year  ? — Yes,  about  three  months  ago 
we  had  one. 

1241.  Was  that  caused  through  information 
given  by  the  fishermen  or  by  the  police?— The 
mformation  was  given  by  the  fishermen^ 

1242.  And  they  have  so  mueh  interest  in  it 
that  you  think  that  if  tiiis  Bill  were  passed  tJiey 
would  assist  in  carrying  out  the  clauses  of  the 
Bill  ? — I  am  certain  that  they  would* 

1243.  Supposing  that  the  Committee  were  to 
introduce  another  clause  with  regard  to  the  size 
of  the  mesh,  or  tlie  size  of  the  nsh,  what  sized 
mesh  would  you  say  should  be  the  smallest  that 
should  be  used  ?— For  what  kind  of  fishing  da 
you  mean  ? 

1244.  For  your  fishery  in  the  Trent? — Doyoa 
mean  salmon  ? 

1245.  No,  salmon  is  provided  for  already?— 


Mr.  haac — continued. 

There  is  this  little  difficulty  about  that,  that  we 
want  a  quantity  of  pike  baits  during  the  winter 
months^  and  for  that,  the  mesh  must  be  a  small 
one.  In  reality  I  do  not  see  how  you  could  in- 
terfere with  that,  not  judiciously. 

1246.  Take  the  ordinary  fishing  in  the  Trent 
for  the  coarse  fish,  what  sized  net  would  yon 
suggest  should  be  used  so  as  to  prevent  their 
taking  the  small  fish  of  which  we  hear  so  much? 
— One  inch,  nothing  less ;  but  that  would  not  be 
sufficiently  small  for  the  taking  of  pike  baits. 
One  inch  for  the  others,  I  think,  would  be  quite 
small  enbugh ;  I  mean  from  knot  to  knot. 

1247.  Would  not  that  be  a  very  small  fish  ?— 
It  would  take  a  four  ounce  fish,  or  something 
like  that. 

1248.  If  you  were  to  take  the  rize  of  a  fish 
not  by  weight,  but  by  measurement,  what  size 
would  you  say  that  those  freshwater  fish  should 
be  taken  at? — Are  you  alluding  tx)  roach? 

1249.  Roach  and  dace? — They  vary  in  siae; 
the  roach  run  much  larger  than  what  dace  do ; 
a  roach  will  grow  to  2^  lbs.,  and  a  dace  at  8  oz . 
is  a  very  large  one,  although  I  have  seen  them  a 
pound  weight;  but  those  are  great  exceptions; 
in  feet,  I  never  saw  but  two  of  that  weight  in 
my  life,  so  that  the  question  is  somiewhat  conn 
plicated. 

1250.  Is  there  any  other  point  you  coidd  give 
the  Committee  information  on  with  reg^ird  to  the 
views  of  the  Trent  fishermen,  or  your  own  views; 
you  have  had  some  experience  in  it  ?— I  suppose 
vou  are  alluding  to  the  taking  of  fish  during  the 
breeding  season  ? 

1 25 1 .  Yes  ?— The  practice  of  tak ing  fish  during 
the  breeding  season  is  carried  out  to  a  very  great 
extent  by  night  poaching.     A  very  short  time 
ago  2  cwt.  of  bream  were  taken  up  laden  with 
spawn  by  some  of  those  men ;  one  was  fined,  and 
four  others  escaped ;  and  great  quantities  of  fish 
are  invariably  taken  at  this  particular  season, 
when  they  are  breeding ;  and  by  using  nets  they 
destroy  a  great  quantity  of  spawn  ;  even  when 
landing,  the  nets,  they  sweep  it  from  the  river, 
and  it  is  drawn  up  upon  the  embankment,  and  it 
rots  there. 

Mr.  Mundelhu 

1282.  They  draw  the  nets  over  the  weeds? — 
Yes. 

Chairman. 

1253.  You  say  that  one  man  was  fined?— 
Yes. 

1254.  The  men  were  brought  up  before  the 
Aiagistrutes  ? — Yes. 

1255.  That  was  for  a  trespass?— They  were 
fitted  5  L  for  night  poaching,  nshing  with  a  net ; 
5 1,  for  2m  assault,  10  L  altogether. 

1266.  Then  is  it  the  case  that  it  is  geiierally 
the  practice  to  do  this  in  sprte  of  the  existence  of 
the  Conservancy  Board  and  the  Act  ? — It  is.  ^ 

1257.  What  additional  protection  do  you  think 
this   Bill   would  give? — Simply  beeauee   they 
dare  not  oflfer  them  for  sale,  or  even  have  them 
.  in  their  possession,  if  this  Bill  is  carried. 

Mr.  Isaac^ 
1268;  What  is  generally  done  with  these  fish 
when  they  are  tSfcen?  — They  ace  brought  <© 
Nottingham  and  sold. 

1269.  Is  there  a  readv  market  for  them  ?*— 
There  is  a  ready  market  for  themv 

1260.  Have  you  any  idea  what  price  Aa/ 

leaUae? 
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Mr.  Jioac— continued. 

realide  ? — About  3  d.  per  lb.  the  coarse  fish,  roach, 
and  dace,  and  chub,  and  bream. 

1261.  Do  you  consider  them  wholesome  as 
food  ? — ^I  do  not ;  certwnly  not. 

1262.  You  would  not  eat  them  yourself,  or  give 
them  to  your  family  ? — No ;  they  are  pretty  good 
till  they  commence  depositing  their  ova ;  but  as 
soon  as  ever  that  takes  place  they  are  trash,  and 
they  lose  all  their  flavour. 

1263.  You  consider  that  a  positive  close  time, 
giKJi  as  is  proposed  by  this  Bill,  would  be  an  ad- 
vantage in  every  way  ?  —  Most  decidedly  it 
would. 

1264.  It  would  increase  the  supply  of  fish,  you 
think? — Most  materially. 

1265.  And  greater  sport  would  be  secured  to 
those  who  love  the  art  of  fishing  by  having  an 
absolute  close  time  ? — It  would,  indeed.  It  is  a 
Taluable  article  of  food,  too,  is  fish ;  you  must 
not  look  at  it  only  as  sport. 

1266.  That  is  one  of  the  queetions  I  asked 
vou ;  it  would  give  a  larger  quantity  of  food,  and 
it  would  be  better  food  than  if,  as  is  the  case 
now,  there  is  no  absolute  close  time  for  coarse 
fish  ? — Considerably  better. 

1267.  Is  there  any  other  point  you  would  like 
to  give  us  your  opinion  upon  ? — I  should  like  it 
made  applicable  to  private  waters,  for  this  reason ; 
the  proprietors  of  fisheries,  when  taking  a  salmon 
at  tnis  particular  period  of  the  year,  remove 
large  quantities  of  coarse  fish,  and  I  very  much 
regret  having  to  say  that  they  do  not  return  them 
to  the  stream.  Three  years  ago,  at  Crummell, 
below  Newark,  a  person  took  two  tons  of  bream 
one  day,  all  ready  for  spawning,  and  some  had 
commenced ;  he  sold  about  one^half  the  weight, 
and  the  other  quantity  w%is  consigned  to  the 
soil. 

Mr.  Mwtdella. 

1268.  To  manure  the  land  ? — Yes ;  that  was 
a  great  waste  of  human  food,  I  consider. 

Mr.  Isaac. 

1269.  Do  you  know  anvthing  of  the  rules  df 
the  Thames  angling  societies  ? — Very  little. 

&fr.  Mundella. 

1270.  Those  private  waters  in  that  case  were 
waters  communicating  with  a  public  stream,  the 
Eiver  Trent,  were  they  not  ? — No,  not  commu- 
nicating with  it. 

1271.  Not  communicating  with  any  public 
stream? — No  public  fishery. 

1272.  But  it  communicated  with  the  Trent ; 
it  was  water  communicating  with  a  navigable 
river,  a  private  fishery  ? — Yes  ;  eommunicating 
with  a  navigable  river,  a  private  fishery. 

Mr.  Isaac. 

1273.  When  you  speak  of  private  fisheriesi, 
what  do  you  include  in  them ;  do  you  consider  a 
person  having  the  sole  right  of  a  certain  portion 
of  the  Trent  to  have  private  fishery  ?—  Yes,  where 
no  one  is  allowed  to  fish  without  permission.  I 
oonsid^  that  a  private  fishery. 

1274.  And  they  are  the  private  fisheries  that 
yon  allude  to  ? — Yes,  I  consider  the  public  water 
to  be  the  tidal  water  only,  and  it  does  not  run 
the  whole  length  of  the  river;  so  that  if  you 
make  a  Bill  for  public  water  only,  you  make  a 
BiD  for  one  half  of  the  river,  and  no*  the  otiier. 

O.llO. 


Chairman.  VLt.Sanoffe. 

1275.  But  your  observation  would  not  apply  jJ^^^TbtS. 
to  private  waters,  provided  private  waters  were 

defined  to  be  bits  of  water  exclusively  the  pro-  ^ 
perty  of  one  owner,  which  have  no  natural  con* 
nection  with  navigable  rivers  or  public  waters  ? 
— I  think  it  ought  to  be  made  applicable  to  every 
water  in  the  kingd(«n. 

1276.  You  think  that  anybody  in  the  posses- 
sion of  a  pond  or  of  an  ornamental  water,  or 
anything  of  that  sort,  is  not  to  be  at  liberty  to 
destroy  Iresh^water  fish  during  the  close  season  in 
that  pond? — Of  course  a  pond  or  ornamental 
water  is  a  different  thing. 

1277.  There  are  a  great  manv  ornamental 
waters  in  the  kingdom.  I  want  to  know  whether 
you  mean  that  the  owners  of  them  should  not  be 
allowed  to  destroy  the  fresh-water  fish  in  them  in 
the  close  season  ? — I  mean  those  parts  of  the 
navigable  rivers  which  are  made  private  by  the 
owners  of  the  fisheries ;  I  am  not  alluding  to  the 
ponds  or  ornamental  waters. 

Mr.  Isaac. 

1278.  Is  there  any  other  point  to  which  you 
would  wish  to  call  our  attention  ? — No,  I  tUnk 
nothing  more.  The  Bill  all  seems  very  good, 
except  the  alteration  of  the  tinie. 

Sir  Andrew  Lush. 

1279.  You  approve  of  a  close  time? — Yes, 
I  do. 

1280.  Do  you  want  that  substantially  to  apply 
to  the  whole  of  the  United  Euingdom  ? — De- 
cidedly so. 

1281.  And  you  really  think  that  that  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  best  features  of  the  Bill,  is  it  not ; 
that  is  one  of  the  best  features  of  anv  new  enact- 
ment, a  close  season? — Are  you  alluding  to  the 
dates  ? 

1282.  Not  now.  Do  you  think  a  close  season 
one  of  the  most  important  features  of  the  Bill  ? — 
It  is  indeed* 

1283.  What  time  would  you  like  the  close 
season  ? — Frpm  the  15th  of  March  till  the  15th 
of  June.  I  will  give  you  my  reason,  if  you 
wish  it. 

1284.  That  will  do  at  present;  you  say  that  there 
are  1,900  people  fishing  upon  that  river  ? — Yes. 

1285.  Connected  with  societies  ? — Yes. 

1286.  But  then  there  are  an  enormous  number 
of  people  more  who  are  not  connected  with  so- 
cieties who  fish  as  well  ? — I  should  think  as  many 
more  possibly. 

1287.  Boys  included,  would  it  not  be  double 
the  number? — We  do  not  look  upon  them  as 
fishermen. 

1288.  Why  should  not  a  boy  have  sport  as 
well  as  anybody  else  ? — There  is  plenty  of  time 
at  other  periods  of  the  year  for  a  boy  to  have 
sport 

1289.  You  approve  of  a  close  season,  because 
it  would  be  useml  for  extending  the  sport,  and 
would  be  beneficial  to  all  parties  ? — It  would. 

1290.  You  would  not  allow  any  angling  during 
that  time? — Only  for  trout,  char,  eels,  ana 
salmon. 

1291.  You  would  not  have  anv  angling  at  all 
for  these  fish  that  we  are  speaking  of? — De- 
cidedly not. 

1292.  But  just  the  same  as  the  River  Thames? 
— Exactly  so. 

g4  1293.  You 
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Mr.  Bristawe, 

1293.  You  know  the  Trent  pretty  well  above 
Nottingham,  and  below,  I  daresay  ? — I  do. 

1294.  Up  the  river,  getting  on  towards  Derby 
and  Sbardlow,  and  lower  down  towards  Newark  ? 
—I  do. 

1295.  It  is  a  common  amusement  of  the  people 
all  the  way  down  to  fish  ? — Yes. 

1296.  Quite  irrespective  of  clubs  and  every- 
thing else  ? — Yes. 

1297.  Both  amonff  the  labouring  classes  and 
the  better  class  people,  and  so  on,  everybody  ? — 
Yes. 

1298.  And  therefore  ajl  along  the  stream,  so 
far  as  you  know,  would  public  opinion  be  entirely 
in  favour  of  this  measure  ? — So  far  as  regards  the 
whole  length  of  the  stream,  I  cannot  say, 

1299.  But  with  regard  to  that  part  which  you 
are  acquainted  with  ? — Yes,  decidedly  so. 

1300.  Now  you  mentioned  to  us  about  the  pro- 
prietors of  what  you  call  private  water ;  we  now 
understand  what  you  mean  by  that ;  those  are 
chiefly,  are  they  not,  on  the  parts  of  the  Trent 
that  ai*e  cut  off  by  cuts,  and  are  not  parts  of 
the  navigable  river? — They  are  parts  of  the 
navigable  river. 

1301.  And  also  parts  where  there  is  no  navi- 
gation, because  the  navigation  goes  through  cuts  ? 
— Yes. 

1302.  Is  a  good  part  of  the  Trent,  from  Shard- 
low  down  to  below  Newark,  in  the  hands  of  private 
owners  ? — Yes. 

1303.  And  part  public?— Very  little  of  it 
public. 

1304.  Do  the  public  go  and  fish  along  the 
towing-path? — They  must  first  get  permission, 
or  purchase  a  season  ticket. 

1305.  From  the  proprietors  ? — From  the  pro- 
prietors, or  those  who  take  it  on  lease, 

1306.  Therefore,  when  you  say  that  you  would 
have  private  waters  restricted,  in  the  same  way  as 
this  Bill  proposes  to  restrict  waters,  you  mean 
private  waters  that  are  streams,  in  fact  ?  — 
Streams. 

1307.  You  do  not  intend  your  observation  to 
apply  to  ponds,  and  so  on,  that  have  no  connec- 

^  tion  with  flowing  streams? — Well,  I  think  not. 

1308.  Now  1  must  ask  you  about  grayling; 
you  have  been  a  fisherman  many  years? — 1  have. 

1309.  Do  you  remember  any  time  when  the 
Trent  was  better  stocked  with  grayling  than 
now  ? — Very  much  better. 

1310.  They  are  very  scarce  now  ? — Very  scarce 
indeed. 

1311.  Can  you  give  us  any  reason  why  that 
should  be  so? — I  cannot  give  you  any  other 
reason  than  the  nets  taking  them  during  spawning 
season. 

1312.  And  to  that  you  attribute  chiefly  the 
diminution  in  grayling  ? — Of  course ;  no  doubt  the 
pollution  of  the  river  has  had  a  most  material 
influence  also. 

1313.  Because  the  grayling  requires  a  very 
clear  stream  ? — Yes. 

1314.  And  is  that  partly  the  cause  of  the 
diminution  of  the  trout  ? — Iso  doubt. 

1315.  Now  I  see  that  this  Bill  does  not  pro- 
vide at  all  for  the  case  of  a  previous  conviction ; 
would  you  leave  it  in  that  position,  or  suggest 
any  alteration  for  a  second  conviction? — I  would 
suggest  that  it  remains  as  it  is  in  that  respect. 

1316.  You  told  us  that  you  would  object  to 
angling  beiug  allowed  during  the  close  season  ? 


Mr.  Bristowe — continued^ 

1317.  Why  ? — If  we  were  to  angle  during  the 
close  time,  no  doubt  those  who  hsS  nets  would 
say  that  they  had  just  as  much  right  to  use  their 
nets  as  we  had  to  use  our  rods.  I  am  willing  to 
sacrifice  my  sport  during  those  months  and  many 
others  along  with  me. 

1318.  You  think  there  would  be  that  practical 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  carrying  out  the  Act  if 
angling  were  permitted  ? — Yes. 

1319.  Would  anodier  difficulty  arise  in  this 
way,  that  if  angling  were  allowed  people  would 
be  setting  night  lines  and  drag  hooKs,  and  they 
would  contend  that  it  was  line  fishiiig?— Yes. 

1320.  And  that  would  be  a  process  by  which 
fish  might  be  taken  very  largely  during  the  close 
time? — Yes;  but  it  does  not  often  happen  that 
they  take  many  fish,  except  eels,  during  the  close 
time,  by  night  lines. 

1321.  But  you  would  object  to  them  ?— Yes. 

1322.  You  are  aware  that  it  is  a  common  prac- 
tice on  the  Trent  to  set  lines  with  40  or  50  hooks 
and  sink  them? — Not  so  many  hooks  as  that; 
sometimes  two  and  sometimes  half-a-dozen ;  very 
rarely  so  many. 

Mr.  Arthur  Bass. 

1323.  Would  there  be  any  difficulty  in  bank 
holidays  being  excepted  from  the  close  time, 
Whit-Monday,  for  instance? — I  should  never 
draw  the  line  in  that  respect.  They  might  re- 
move their  bank  holiday. 

1324.  You  would  exempt  from  the  operation 
of  this  close  time  ponds  or  lakes  in  gentlemen's 
parks? — I  think  they  might  be  so  exempted. 
The  only  difficulty  I  see  in  the  matter  is  in  re^ 
ference  to  those  parts  of  the  river  which  are 
termed'  private  waters,  and  running  streams 
where  the  salmon  nets  are  now. 

1325.  You  would  not  exempt  them  then  where 
there  was  a  connection  with  a  river? — I  would 
not  exempt  them. 

1326.  Only  when  they  had  no  stream  flowing 
out  of  them  ? — Yes.  I  think  it  would  be  nothing 
but  right  to  return  those  fish  to  the  stream  after 
taking  them  in  the  salmon  net. 

Sir  Robert  Buxton. 

1327.  In  speaking  of  the  rod  fishing,  I  think  I 
am  right  in  supposing  that  it  is  not  confined  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Nottingham,  but  the  river  is 
very  nauch  visited  by  strangers  for  the  purpose 
of  angling  ? — Not  so  very  much  by  strangers. 

1328.  I  ou  conceive  that  there  would  be  no 
hardship  to  the  inhabitants  of  Nottingham  in 
establishing  a  close  time  ? — Decidedly  not. 

1329.  Supposing  that  a  close  time  were  estab- 
lished, you  do  not  &ink  that  it  would  be  desirable 
to  empower  any  local  authority  to  grant  licenses 
to  fish,  say  on  Bank  holidays,  or  other  days  ?— 
No,  I  think  not. 

1330.  You  think  it  must  be  an  absolute  close 
time  ? — Yes. 

1331.  Hitherto  there  has  been  no  close  time  on 
the  river  Trent  at  Nottingham  for  rod  and  line  ? 
— None. 

1332.  Nor  for  nets?— Nor  for  nets. 

1333.  During  your  experience  of  the  river  has 
there  been  any  great  diminution  in  the  coarse 
fish  ? — Considerable. 

1334.  Do  you  attribute  that  to  over  fishing  by 
net,  or  by  line  ? — Netting. 

1335.  And  in  your  opinion  the  prohibition  of 
the  sale  of  fish  would  meet  the  difficulty ;  in  ft<^^ 
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Sir  Robert  ^tix/on— continued. 

Qothing  ahort  of  a  close  time  for  rod  and  line 
would  meet  the  diminution  in  fish,  which  ^ou 
have  noticed  in  your  experience  in  the  Notting- 
ham waters  ?— The  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  fish 
without  a  dose  time  for  rod  and  line  would  not 
be  sufficient  I  am  certain ;  there  would  be  too 
great  a  loophole  for  them. 

1336.  You  have  no  regulation  as  to  the  size  of 
the  fish  taken  out  of  the  water? — They  take 
them  all  sizes. 

1337.  Would  you  recommend  such  a  regula- 
tion?— I  should  not  like  to  do  so  off-hand. 

1338.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  practicable  to 
carry  it  out  ? — I  do. 

Mr.  Dodds. 

1339.  I  understand  that  you  represent,  princi- 
pally, anglers  before  this  Committee  ? — I  ao. 

1340.  And  I  think  ^ou  have  already  said  that 
Ihe  anglers  generally  m  Nottingham  approve  of 
a  dose  time  ? — They  do. 

1341.  Absolute  and  unconditional  ? — Yes. 

1342.  With  reference  to  private  waters,  do  I 
understand  you  to  say  that  you  would  exempt 
iish  ponds  in  private  parks  and  pleasure  grounds  ? 
—I  think  those  might  be  left  out. 

1343.  BiU;  you  would  not  go  beyond  that? — 
No. 

1344.  When  you  spoke  of  private  waters 
before,  I  think  you  have  explained  already  that 
you  meant  waters  where  the  right  of  fishing  was 
m  the  handd  of  private  individuals  ? — Yes. 

1345.  Not  ponds  in  pleasure  grounds? — Not 
ponds  in  pleasure  grounds. 

1346.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  that  there 
should  be  a  limit  to  the  size  of  the  mesh  used  in 
netting  ? — I  do ;  but  there  is  a  difficulty  about 
that,  as  I  said  before,  because  vou  are  obliged  to 
use  nets  for  the  taking  of  pike  baits,  and  that 
mesh  has  to  be  a  small  one. 

1347.  How  would  you  meet  that  difficulty; 
will  you  tell  us  as  a  practical  angler  ? — A  half- 
mch  net  would  be  quite  small  enough  for  the 
taking  of  pike  bait  Of  course,  you  are  aware 
that  such  a  size  would  not  do  for  the  purpose  of 
sahnon  fishing. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Stanhope. 

1348.  Are  there  any  particular  days  on  which 
these  large  fishing  parties  take  place  more  than 
any  others  ? — None  at  all ;  all  the  year  round,  all 
days,  and  all  weathers ;  it  makes  not  the  slightest 
difference. 

1349.  Is  not  Whitsuntide  a  particular  date 
which  they  prefer  ? — Not  at  all  at  Nottingham. 

Mr.  WiUiam  Lowther. 

1350.  Have 
part  of  the  world  ?— ^e  have. 

1351.  And  they  are  sometimes  brought  up,  are 
they? — Yes. 

1352.  Brought  up  by  the  police? — By  the 
police. 

1353.  Or  by  your  watchers? — It  frequently 
occurs  that  "those  who  are  fond  of  fishing,  not  the 
police,  give  evidence  against  them;  but  generally 
It  is  done  by  the  police. 

1354.  One  gentleman  who  has  been  here  is  in 
favour  of  connscating  any  nets  that  are  found  of 
a  certain  size  during  the  close  season ;  would  you 
be  in  favour  of  that  ? — I  am  very  much. 

1355.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  night  fishings  is 
there  not? — Not  so  very  much  now^ 

0.110. 


you  got  any  fish  poachers  in  your 


Mr.  fFilliam  Lowther — continued.  Mr.  Savage. 

1356.  Have  you  got  any  trout  in  your  part  of         "~ 
theworld?— Very  few;  we  do  not  consider  the  4 June  1878. 
Trent  a  trout  stream ;  some  of  its  tributaries  are, 

the  Wye  and  the  Dove,  and  some  part  of  the 
Derwent. 

1357.  You  do  not  think  that  pike  destroy 
trout  ? — Yes  ;  they  eat  their  own  species  much 
more  than  the  other. 

^  1358.  You  would  be  in  favour  of  protecting 
pike  rather  than  trout,  would  you  ? — JOecidedly 
not ;  I  did  not  mean  that. 

1359.  Then  if  you  have  a  close  season  for  the 
pike  the  trout  will  entirely  disappear? — There  is 
no  difficulty  in  keeping  down  the  pike  if  the 
gentlemen  will  be  rather  prudent  in  giving  per- 
mission to  the  rodsters;  they  will  keep  them 
down. 

1360.  But  I  understood  you  that  you  were  in 
favour  of  not  having  any  fishing  at  all  during  the 
three  months? — None,  except  salmon,  trout,  char, 
and  eels. 

1361.  ,You  would  not  let  them  angle? — If  eel 
fishing  is  permitted  I  should  suggest  taking  them 
by  the  roa.  The  greatest  amateur  in  the  world 
could  distinguish  an  eel  from  any  other  kind  of 
fish  ;  there  is  no  difficulty  about  that. 

1362.  Do  you  think  that  many  pike  would  be 
taken  by  the  rod  ?— Yes. 

1363.  A  very  large  number  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

Mr.  Dilltoyn. 

1364.  I  think  you  said  there  were  about  52 
angling  societies  in  Nottingham  r  —Clubs. 

1365.  And  they,  I  suppose,  have  rights  over 
certain  private  waters  which  they  hire? — They 
have  no  rights  unless  they  purchase  them  by 
season  tickets. 

1366.  I  mean  they  stand  in  the  shoes  of  pri- 
vate proprietors  ? — ifes. 

1367.  Is  there  much  public  water  which  is  in- 
dependenty  over  which  they  have  no  jurisdiction? 
— There  is  very  little  indeed  except  the  tidal 
waters. 

1368.  There  are  some  of  the  tidal  waters 
where  there  are  private  rights,  are  there? — 
There  are  no  particular  private  rights  in  the  tidal 
waters ;  anyone  almost  may  fish  mere. 

1369.  How  far  does  the  tide  come  up  to  near 
Nottingham  ? — About  23  or  24  miles  below  Not- 
tingham. 

Mr.  Dodds. 

1370.  To  what  place  does  the  tide  flow  ? — It 
will  come  up  to  Collingbam  in  the  spring  tides ; 
but  that  is  exceptional. 

Mr.  Mundella. 

1371.  Now  as  to  the  occupation  of  Notting- 
ham, the  workpeople  are  generally  employed  m 
lace  and  hosiery,  are  they  not?--They  are, 

1372.  It  requires  a  very  close  application,  and 
puts  a  great  mental  strain  upon  everybody  en- 
gaged in  it  ?— Yes. 

1373.  The  machinery  required  is  complicated, 
and  the  men  have  to  apply  themselves  very  closely 
while  at  work  ? — Yes. 

1374.  And  the  Trent  is  a  very  beautiful  river? 
—Yes. 

1375.  And  the  scenery  about  it  is  very  striking 
and  very  picturesque  ? — Yes. 

1376.  It  is  a  great  attraction  to  thousands  at 
Nottingham,  is  it  not,  to  fish  in  the  Trent  ? — 
Yes. 

H  1377.  Now 
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Mr.  ilf«wcfc/fer— continued. 

1377.  Now  you  said  that  there  was  a  Con- 
fiervancy  Board ;  but  really  is  it  necessary  for 
everybody  who  wishes  to  fish  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Nottingham  to  get  permission  to  do  so? 
— Decidedly  not ;  not  at  every  place. 

1378.  For  instance,  I  have  seen  large  parties 
go  up  to  Hoveringham,  aad  that  district  ? — Yes ; 
no  doubt  you  are  acquainted  with  Beeston  Weir ; 
from  the  first  fence  below  that  you  may  fish  to 
that  part  adjoining  Colwick  Fishery ;  that  is  on 
the  north  side  of  the  river. 

1379.  What  is  the  distance  of  that? — Some- 
thing like  4^  miles. 

1380.  That  4  J  miles  of  the  Trent  is  close  to  a 
population  of  150,000  people,  is  it  not? — Yes. 

1381.  And  the  Nottingham  meadows  run  al- 
most close  to  the  stream,  do  they  not? — Yes. 

1382.  Within  half  a  mile  of  the  stream  ? — 
Yes. 

1383.  That  is  public  water  ? — Well,  it  is  given 
to  the  anglers ;  they  do  not  trouble  about  it ;  it 
could  be  closed  if  the  proprietors  thought  well ; 
but  they  do  not  do  it. 

1384.  There  are  no  proprietors'  rights  claimed 
over  it  ? — No,  there  are  not. 

1385.  And,  practically,  you  may  see  people 
fishing,  standing  close  together,  within  two  or 
three  yards  of  each  other,  by  rows,  scores  of 
them,  may  you  not? — Yes. 

1386.  You  are  aware  that  the  Trent  is  a  very 
long  river  ? — Yes. 

1387.  From  its  source  to  the  falls  of  the  Trent 
in  the  Humber  it  is  180  miles  lon^? — Yes. 

1388.  And  with  its  tributaries  it  drains  4,000 
square  miles  of  land  ? — Yes. 

1389.  Now  the  conservancy  is  not  a  very 
strict  conservancy,  like  that  of  the  salmon  rivers 
of  Engl  and  ? — No,  it  is  not ;  there  is  not  sufficient 
salmon  to  care  for. 

1390.  Now  do  you  believe  that  if  we  could 
stop  the  netting  during  the  close  season,  and 
stop  the  sale  of  fish  during  the  close  season,  that 
of  itself  would  be  enough,  without  stopping  the 
angling  ? — No,  I  would  stop  the  angling  too. 

1391.  Do  you  believe  that  where  the  popula- 
tion is  so  thick  as  it  is  on  the  banks  of  the  Trent, 
the  angling  of  itself  would  do  a  great  deal  to  in- 
jure the  fisning  in  the  river,  to  prevent  the  mul- 
tiplication of  nsh  ? — Yes,  angling  would. 

1392.  Now,  have  you  seen  fisn  taken  with  rod 
and  line  in  the  spawning  season  that  have  been 
unfit  to  eat? — I  wish  to  state  that  last  week  I 
witnessed  over  35  lbs.  of  chub  caught  by  the  rod, 
with  the  ova  dripping  from  them. 

1393.  But  that  fish  is  not  fit  to  eat?— De- 
cidedly not. 

1394.  What  is  it  taken  for? — It  is  sold,  and  it 
can  be  sold  regularly  to  the  lower  classes. 

1395.  It  can  be  sold  to  the  poorer  people 
directly,  I  understand  you  ? — Yes. 

1396.  I  suppose  the  fact  is  this:  they  know 
nothing  about  close  time,  and  they  do  not  know 
that  it  is  unwholesome,  and  so  they  buy  it ;  is 
that  so  ? — That  is  just  it. 

1397.  Then  you  think  that  it  would  be  ri^ht 
also  to  confiscate  the  nets  of  men  found  netting 
during  the  close  season,  do  you  f — I  do. 

1398.  And  with  respect  to  private  waters,  you 
are  quite  willing  that  the  Act  bnall  not  apply  to 
private  waters  that  are  in  gentlemen's  grounds 
which  do  not  communicate  with  any  stream  ? — 
Decidedly  so. 

1399.  Such  as  ponds  or  any  ornamental  lakes^ 


Mr.  MundeUa — oontimied. 

or  ornamental  waters  ? — ^I  do  not  think  it  oogfct 
to  be  made  applicable  to  them. 

1400.  Now,  I  want  to  bring  out  another  point 
about  trout ;  where  you  have  a  trout  stream,  are 
not  the  pike  dangerous  to  the  trout  ? — Certamly. 

1401.  How  would  you  keep  tbem  down?— -By 
giving  plentv  of  permission  to  the  trout  fisher- 
men  to  kill  them  during  the  winter  season. 

1402.  You  are  aware  that  this  Bill,  in  Clause 
6,  Sub'Section  6,  says :  A  Board  of  Conservators 
appointed  under  the  Salmon  Fishery  Acts,  1861 
to  1876,  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretaiy 
of  State,  exempt  the  whole  or  any  part  of  diei 
district  from  the  operation  of  the  1st,  2nd,  and 
3rd  sub-sections  of  this  section.  The  exemption 
shall  be  advertised  in  such  manner  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  shall  direct."  That  is  to  say,  Aat 
where  the  gentlemen  who  possess  a  salmon  river 
desire  to  preserve  their  salmon  and  their  trout, 
they  can  exempt  themselves  from  that  part  of  the 
Act  which  preserves  the  freshwater  fish;  you 
have  seen  that  clause,  I  suppose  ? — Yes ;  but  I 
do  not  think  that  that  clause  ought  to  exist  in 
that  shape. 

1403.  Do  you  think,  then,  that  the  fish  can  aQ 
prosper  and  all  thrive  without  destroying  any  of 
them  in  the  close  season  ? — I  do.  InT  years  cone 
by,  when  the  Trent  was  a  good  salmon  nver, 
there  was  an  abundance  of  pike,  far  more  than 
now,  and  also  larger  quantities  of  other  kinds  of 
coarse  fish.  I  think  that  ought  to  be  a  con- 
vincing proofl 

1404.  You  think  if  you  leave  Nature  to  take 
care  of  herself,  she  will  do  so  ? — Yes. 

1405.  What  evidence  have  you  that  the  Trent 
ever  was  a  ^ood  sahnon  river,  with  large  quanti- 
ties of  pike  m  it  ? — I  believe  it  is  stated  m  the 
history  of  Nottingham. 

1406.  No  doubt  it  was  a  good  salmon  river, 
because  there  used  to  be  a  dause  in  the  inden- 
tures of  apprentices  prohibiting  the  Nottingham 
apprentices  from  eating  salmon  more  tlian  twice 
a  week,  used  there  not? — Yes. 

Mr.  Dodds. 

1407.  Did  you  ever  happen  to  see  one  of  those 
indentures  ? — I  did  not. 

1408.  Do  you  know  anybody  who  ever  did  see 
one  ? — I  do  not. 

1409.  If  you  should  happen  to  hear  of  one, 
would  you  endeavour  to  procure  it  for  me  ?— I 
have  no  doubt  it  is  very  difficult  to  see  one  now. 

Sir  Robert  Buxton. 

1410.  How  long  ago  was  it  that  that  happened? 
— I  forget  when;  I  Know  I  have  read  it. 

1411.  You  do  not  remember  in  what  century 
it  happened  ? — No  >  it  is  a  long  time  ago. 

Mr.  MundeUa, 

1412.  Can  you  state,  within  your  own  knoir- 
ledge,  that  the  quantity  of  fish  in  the  Trent  and 
its  tributaries  has  been  decreasing  during  your 
lijRetime  ? — Yes,  most  decidedly  so. 

1413.  You  have  no  doubt  about  that?— They 
have  decreased  in  numbers  considerably. 

1414.  And  you  think  that  unless  we  take  some 
means  for  their  preservation,  they  will  continue 
decreasing  ? — Yes,  they  wilL 

1415.  Xou  have  no  aoubt  about  it  ? — No. 

1416.  That  thejr  will  go  on  decreasing  ?— They 
will  go  on  decreasing. 

1417.  The 
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Mr..  WiUiam  Lowtker. 

1417.  Xhe  fiah  have  decreased  in  the  river, 
you  sajr ;  have  the  manu&ctodee  increased  yery 
much  in  Nottingham  in  the  last  5p  years  ?— Yes. 

1418.  Is  any  of  the  w^ter  at  all  polluted  at 
Nottingham  ? — It  is  more  polluted  now  than  then, 
of  course^  I  am  speaking  of  only  18  or  20  years 
a^  ;  I  would  not  go  any  further  baok  than  th«L 

Mr.  Mundella. 

1419.  There  are  no  manufactories  on  the  Trent, 
are  there  ? — ^There  are  in  the  town  of  Nottingham, 
pot  on  the  Trent. 

Mr.  WiUiam  Lowther. 

1420.  Do  you  mean  that  you  do  not  think  that 
the  river  gjets  polluted  ? — Yes ;  it  is  polluted  more 
now  than  it  used  to  be. 

Mr.  Mundella. 

1421.  It  is  polluted  by  what  comes  in  from  the 
tributaries  ? — I  es. 

1422.  But  on  the  Trent  there  is  not  a  single 
manufactory,  is  there  ? — Nothing  more. 

Mr.  Dodds. 

1423.  Do  you  attribute  the  diminution  of  fish, 
of  which  you  have  spoken,  to  the  pollution  at 
all  ? — To  some  extent. 

Sir  Bobert  Buxtotu 

1424.  Is  there  sewage  pollution  in  the  Trent  ? 
—Yes,  there  is  sewage  pollution. 

1425.  The  population  has  largely  increased, 
has  it  not? — lea. 

1426.  Has  that  had  any  effect  on  the  fish  ? — 
Certainly,  it  has.  I  wish  to  state  that  some  20 
years  ago  we  used  to  go  and  take  five,  six,  nine, 
and  even  12  pounds  weight  barbel ;  now,  I  con- 
sider it  an  excellent  fish  if  I  have  one  4  J  or  5  lbs. 
weight;  and,  instead  of  having  10  or  a  dozen 
^ooa  fish  of  that  size  in  a  basket,  I  am  satisfied 
if  I  get  a  brace  now  after  fishing  many  hours, 
and  eq^ually  diligently. 

Mr.  Mundella. 
t*- 1427.  The  Trent  is  not,  in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  the  term,  a  river  much  polluted ;  it  is  a  beau- 
tiful clear  river ;  the  Nottingham  people  think  a 
good  deal  of  the  Trent  ? — Not  now  ;  they  have 
considered  it  not  fit  to  drink  these  last  few  years. . 


Sir  Andrew  Lusk. 

1428.  The  Trent  is  a  very  laige  river  in  some 
parte ;  it  goes  down  a  good  way  f— -  Yes. 

1429.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  part  of  that  is 
private?  — After  you  leave  the  tidal  waters. 
When  I  say  that  the  tide  comes  to  Collingham, 
it  itias  to  be  a  good  tide  to  reach  Collingham. 

1480.  You  flay  the  Trent  is  180  miles  long ; 
after  50  or  100  miles  up,  do  you  mean  that,  if  that 
is  private,  gentlemen  protect  it  as  their  own  ? — 
Most  decidedly  so. 

1431.  The  bed  and  the  soil  of  the  river  ara 
theirs ;  but  do  they  consider  the  water  theirs  ? — 
It  is  not  navigable. 

1432.  Whose  is  the  water?— It  belongs  to 
various  proprietors. 

1438.  Who  does  the  water  belong  to? — I  sup- 
pose whilst  it  is  traversing  that  locality  it  belongs 
to  the  proprietor. 

1134.  He  could  take  it  all  out  of  the  land ;  is 
that  what  you  mean  ? — No. 

1435.  You  tell  me  that  the  fish  spawn,  and 
there  are  some  very  young  fish  ;  and  if  you  say 
that  he  cannot  take  out  all  the  water,  why  should 
he  take  out  the  young  fish?— They  do  take  out 
the  young  fish  and  the  old  ones  too,  particularly 
in  salmon  fishing.  I  have  seen  half  a  ton  of 
coarse  fish  taken  out  at  one  drawing  of  the  salmon 
net. 

1436.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  gentlemen 
allow  people  to  come  and  fish  during  the  close 
season ;  that  they  let  their  fishings  dui'ing  the 
close  seasons  in  these  waters  ? — Yes,  they  do. 

1437.  Do  they  actually  let  the  water  to  them 
in  the  close  time? — They  let  the  water  to  other 
gentlemen  who  allow  the  sale  of  fishing  by  tickets 
afterwards ;  it  is  sub-let  afterwards. 

1438.  And  to  net  as  well?— Yes. 

1439.  Destroying  all  Uie  young  fish? — Any- 
thing. 

1440.  Do  you  not  think  that  some  legislation  is 
necessary  to  prevent  that? — I  do  indeed. 

1441.  That  is  most  destmctive  to  all  our  best 
sport  and  our  means  of  food  supply? — Yes;  I 
nave  ample  proof  of  it,  because  last  year  our 
club  rented  one  ourselves,  and  it  was  left  to 
our  discretion  to  do  just  as  we  liked  all  the  year 
roimd. 


4<fu6  1878. 


Mr.  Edwabd  Field,  called  in ;  and  Examined 


Chairman. 

1442.  You  are  the  Honoraiy  Secretary  ol  the 
Norfolk  Fishery  Assocation  ?-^Ye8. 

1443.  That  is  an  association  which  has  been 
formed  to  carry  out  the  Act  which  you  got 
passed  last  year  ? — I  am  the  Honorary  Secretary 
of  the  Board  of  Conservators  of  the  two  counties, 
and  I  am  also  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Norfolk 
Fishery  Association,  which  is  another  association 
for  carrying  out  the  Act  in  Norfolk,  leaving 
Snffi)lk  to  form  the  same  association  in  that 
county. 

1444.  So  that,  if  J  understand  you,  besides  the 
Board  of  Conservators,  which  is  in  accordance 
with  the  Act  appointed  by  the  Quarter  Sessions, 
I  think,  for  the  two  counties,  there  is  also  in 
existence  in  Norfolk  a  Fishery  Association  of 
whidiyou  are  secretary? — A  voluntary  associa- 
tion for  carrying  out  the  Act. 

alio. 


Chairman — continued. 

1445.  For  providing  funds? — Providing  funds 
for  carrying  out  the  Act. 

1446.  Let  me  ask  you  generally  the  principal 
waters  which  exist  within  the  limits  of  your 
association ;  are  they  Broads  ? — Of  the  navigable 
rivers,  the  Yare,  the  Wensum,  and  the  Bure,  are 
the  three  principal  ones ;  and  then  there  are  the 
Broads  connected  with  those  rivers. 

1447.  The  Broads  are  a  considerable  chain  of 
inland  lakes,  commimicating  by  means  of  a  good 
many  miles  of  river  mostly  navigable  with  the 
sea,  are  they  not? — Yes,  this  in  fact  just  takes 
in  the  limits  of  our  free  navigable  waters  in 
Norfolk  and  Sufiolk,  and  the  Broads  {producing 
a  map).  It  was  not  made  for  this  purpose,  but 
it  happens  to  fit  exactly ;  it  is  the  yachting  map 
for  Norfolk.  That  water  may  generally  be  described 
as  being  exceedingly  well  adapted  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  all  coarse  fish. 

H  2  1448.  And 


Mr.  FkJd. 
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Chairman — continued. 

1448.  And  there  is  a  great  quantity  of  fish  in 
all  those  waters? — There  used  to  be  a  much 
greater  quantity  than  there  is  now. 

1449.  Has  there  been  a  great  diminution  of 
fish,  and,  if  so,  to  what  do  you  attribute  that  ?— 
Within  the  last  20  years  there  has,  and  I  attri- 
buted it  to  netting ;  I  can  speak  for  the  last  20 
years  to  the  excessive  netting. 

1450.  During  the  close  season? — We  nave 
not  had  a  close  season  before ;  I  mean  netting, 
generally,  netting  by  poachers. 

1451.  In  consequence  of  this  state  of  things, 
inquiries  took  place;  Mr.  Buckland,  I  thinks 
came  down  ? — Yes. 

1452.  And  various  meetings  were  held,  and  the 
feeling  was  so  strong  that  last  year  you  got  an 

.  Act  passed  by  which  you  now  regulate  all  tiie 
fisheries  in  these  matters? — Yes,  the  feeling  was 
unanimous  there. 

1453.  I  see  by  Section  2  of  your  Act  that  it 
applies  only  to  "the  navigable  rivers  in  the 
counties  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  and  the  county 
of  the  city  of  Norwich,  and  to  the  Broads  con- 
nected with  such  rivers,  and  shall  not  include 
the  sea  or  sea  coast"? — Yes. 

1454.  Upon  that  let  me  ask  what  do  you  say 
about  the  question  of  private  waters ;  have  you 
had  any  diflSculty  about  private  waters? — ^No, 
not  any  at  present ;  we  do  not  expect  any  there ; 
the  owners  of  private  waters  will  take  care  them- 
selves of  their  own  fish  and  they  will  not  let  the 
poachers  come. 

1455.  Except  so  far  as  they  are  connected  with 
navigable  rivers,  they  are  not  affected  by  your 
Act  ?— No. 

1456.  After  the  passing  of  the  Act  your  con- 
servators have  been  appointed,  and  you  have 
passed  bye-laws? — We  have  passed  bye-laws, 
and  there  are  some  at  present  before  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  his  approval. 

1457.  Probably  they  are  those  of  which  I 
have  a  copy  before  me  ? — Yes. 

1458.  They  appear  to  have  been  passed  at  a 
Board  of  Conservators  which  met  on  Saturday 
the  15th  of  December  iast,  Lord  Kiraberley  in 
the  chair? — Yes.     The  Secretary  of  State  re- 

{'ected  three  of  them,  Nos.  2,  14,  and  16,  because 
le  wished  them  expressed  in  a  different  way ; 
we  have  since  had  ihem  re-advertised,  expressed 
in  a  different  way,  and  they  are  now  before  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  his  oflScial  approval. 

1459.  Let  me  ask  you  now  shortly  what  are 
the  powers  which  are  given  to  you  under  the 
Act ;  do  thev  extend  further  than  this :  "  The 
Board  shall  have  power  to  make,  and  similarly 
from  time  to  vary  or  rescind, bye-laws  for  any  or 
all  of  the  purposes  following  (that  is  to  say): 
To  determine  the  time  in  each  year  during  which 
it  shall  he  illegal  to  fish  for,  take,  or  kill,  or 
attempt  to  take  or  kill,  otherwise  than  by  rod  or 
line,  all  or  any  of  the  different  kinds  of  freshwater 
fish  found  within  the  limits  of  this  Act";  that  is 
enacted  in  your  Act  ? — Yes. 

1460.  In  consequence  of  that  power,  you  have 
made  bye-laws  for  these  kind  of  freshwater  fish  ; 
and  can  you  tell  us  what  the  close  time  is  which 
you  have  fixed  ? — From  the  1st  of  March  to  the 
30th  of  June,  four  months ;  that  is  in  operation 
now ;  it  is  a  close  time  against  all  fish  except 
eels,  tench,  bait,  and  smelts. 

1461.  1'ou  have  special  regulations  for  the 
taking  of  bait  and  the  taking  of  smelts  ? — Yes, 
there  must  be  a  separate  time  for  those. 


C%«initan— -continued* 

1462.  But  the  fish  you  are  speaking  of  now 
are  the  coarser  fish  ? — Yes. 

1463.  Then  I  gather  liutt  the  uniyersal  feeling 
has  been  in  Norfolk  aad  Suffolk^  that  there  should 
be  no  close  time  against  angling,  so  far  as  your 
waters  in  Norfolk  and  Su£^k  are  concerned?— 
No,  we  do  not  consider  it  necessary  in  Norfolk. 
Our  waters  are  too  deep  and  heavy  to  render  a 
close  time  necessary. 

1464.  That  is  to  say,  no  harm  can  be  done,  you 
think,  by  rod  and  line  ? — No  harm  can  be  done, 
because  in  the  breeding  time  fish  do  not  take  the 
hook  readily  to  any  extent. 

1465.  Is  there  much  angling  ?— There  is  a 
good  deal  of  angling  by  people  going  out  from 
Norwich;  the  artisans  angle  a  good  deal  from 
the  Saturday  night  to  the  Sunday  and  Monday, 
and  particularly  on  Easter  Monday  and  Whit 
Monaay,  which  would  come  into  the  close  time ; 
it  would  create  great  dissatisfaction  in  Norwich 
if  it  were  prohibited ;  I  do  not  think  you  could 
carry  out  such  a  law  in  Norwich  on  the  Yare 
and  the  Wensum  during  those  days. 

1466.  I  suppose  you  haye  not  had  sufficient 
experience  yet  to  be  able  to  tell  us  whether  you 
anticipate  any  difiiculty  arising  from  this  rae^ 
that  netting  Deing  prohibited  it  might  be  more 
difficult  to  preyent  netting  when  they  see 
angling  going  on  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  we  shall 
find  that. 

1467.  In  Norfolk,  at  all  eyents,  upon  your 
waters  there  will  not  be  that  difficulty  ? — No. 

1468.  You  haye  power  besides  to  make  bye- 
laws  for  the  close  season  ;  power  "  to  determine 
the  mesh,  size,  and  description  of  nets,  and  to 
regulate  the  use  of  nets,  engines,  trimmers,  lig- 
gers,  or  instruments  of  any  kind  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  fish  within  the  limits  of  this  Act  *?— 
Yes. 

1469-  Haye  you  made  bye-laws  about  the 
mesh  ? — ^We  have  passed  a  bye-law,  and  it  is 
now  before  the  Secretary  of  State  for  his  formal 
approval ;  we  first  asked  for  a  mesh  of  four 
inches;  that  was  too  large,  and  when  we  pro-' 
posed  three  inches  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  he 
asked  us  to  be  content  with  two-and-a*haIf,  the 
same  as  salmon;  but  upon  representation  that 
the  two-and-a-half  inches  would  not  protect  our 
fish,  owing  to  the  configuration  of  those  fish,  the 
bream  particularly,  he  has  agreed  to  give  us  a 
mesh  of  three  inches  for  three  years,  to  see  how 
it  will  work,  and  at  the  expiration  of  that  time 
the  bye-law  must  be  re-considered.  That  bye- 
law  is  now  before  the  Secretary  of  State  for  his 
formal  approvah  The  bye-kw  is  that  "No  perscm 
shall  use  or  attempt  to  use  at  any  time  within 
three  years  after  the  30th  day  of  tfune  1878,  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  fish  other  than  tench, 
smelts,  bait  and  eels,  any  net  having  a  mesh  o£ 
less  dimensions  when  wet,  than  three  inches  fix)m 
knot  to  knot  measured  on  each  side  of  the 
square,  or  12  inches  all  round." 

1470.  That  applies  to  netting  all  the  year 
round  ? — Yes. 

1471.  How  is  it  proposed  to  carry  out  the 
Act  with  you;  is  there  a  power  of  bringing 
offenders  before  two  magistrates? — Before  the 
petty  sessions. 

1472.  And  the  expenses  of  carrying  it  out 
are  provided  for  by  voluntary  subscriptions? 
— Yes  ;  we  are  provided  for  that  by  voluntary 
subscriptions. 

1743.  Tou 
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Mr.  Mundella. 

1473.  You  said^  in  aDSwer  to  the  Chairman^ 
tliat  in  the  breeding  time  70a  think  the  fish  do 
not  take  the  bait  readily  ;  is  that  true  of  pike  and 
perch,  and  of  predatory  fish  generally  ? — I  have 
oeen  told  repeatedly  by  fishermen  that  they  do 
not  bite  freely  when  attending  to  the  breeding 
process ;  but  I  do  not  know  about  the  individual 


Mr.  Mundella — continued. ' 


Mr.  Field. 


1474.  You  have  just  said  that  during  Bank 
holidays  you  think  it  would  not  be  possible  to 
enforce  a  close  time  in  your  waters  ? — I  do  not 
think  it  would. 

1475.  Do  you  not  think  that  if  it  were  made 
known  that  the  fish  are  spawning  at  that  time, 
and  that  they  are  unwholesome,  the  anglers  in 
your  district,  the  amateurs,  would  be  very  willing 
indeed  from  their  own  common  sense  to  refrain 
from  fishing  for  that  time  ? — They  have  been  told 
that  for  the  last  24  years. 

1476.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  is  more  from 
i^orance  than  anything  else  that  they  fish  in 
the  close  time  ? — A  good  many  of  them  go  for 
the  amusement  of  catching  the  fish.  I,  myself, 
never  took  home  what  1  caught  yet;  but  I 
always  give  them  away ;  I  go  for  amusement. 

1477.  But  you  do  not  fish  in  the  close  time, 
do  you  ? — We  have  never  had  one  till  now. 

1478.  Have  you  ever  fished  during  the  spawn- 
ing season  ? — ISo,  it  is  too  early  for  me  to  go  in 
March  or  April ;  I  should  not  go  then. 

1479.  Now  Mr.  Walpole  gave  evidence  before 
MB  with  reference  to  boards  like  your  own,  and 
he  said  this :  ^^  I  think  that  the  law  ought  to  ex- 
tend to  anglers  with  regard  to  the  close  season  ; 
but  I  would  make  two  exceptions  to  that  rule ;  I 
would  give  the  owner  of  a  private  fishery  power 
to  allow  any  person,  by  writing  under  his  hand, 
to  fish  With  rod  and  line  in  his  waters  during  the 
close  season  " ;  and  I  think  he  said  also,  that  he 
Tvould  allow  a  Board  of  Conservators  to  give 
licenses  for  angling  during  the  close  time ;  you 
liave  a  Board  o\  Conservancy  now  ? — Yes. 

1480.  Do  not  you  think  the  whole  difliculty  of 
the  case  would  be  met  by  your  having  the  power 
to  give  permission  for  persons  to  fish  during  the 
close  season  ? — Yes,  it  would. 

1481.  That  would  meet  it,  you  think? — Yes, 
I  think  it  would. 

1482.  For  instance,  take  the  Bank  holiday ;  if 
you  were  to  advertise,  **  The  Norfolk  Board  of 
Conservators  will  allow  fishing  during  the  close 
season  on  such  a  day  "  ;  would  not  that  meet  the 
whole  diflSculty  on  Bank  holiday  ? — Yes,  but  we 
should  have  the  power  to  give  that  permission, 
not  only  on  those  particular  days,  but  any  days 
during  the  three  months. 

1483.  Are  there  so  many  people  who  fish  in 
your  part  of  the  world  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  have  a  little  printed  form,  signed  by 
you  as  secretary,  to  send  to  every  man  who 
wants  to  fish  ? — I  do  not  think  that  that  would 
be  practicable ;  they  would  transfer  them  from 
hauQ  to  hand. 

1484.  How  would  you  do  it  ? — I  should  give 
it  by  public  notice,  that  the  close  time  would  not 
extend  to  such  and  such  days,  or  months,  in 
Norfolk. 

1485.  For  anglers  ? — ^For  anglers. 

1486.  If  this  Bill  were  passed  with  such  an 
exception  in  favour  of  Boards  of  Conservators, 
or  private  owners,  that  would  meet  your  case 
entirely,  would  it  not? — I  think  it  would  en- 
tirely ;  it  is  very  much  what  I  was  going  to  sug- 

U.110. 


gest    to   the   Committee,    namely,    that    every  4  June  1878- 

2uarter  sessions  should  be  a  virtual  Board  of 
Conservators  to  fix  the  close  time  for  angling  in 
their  own  locality ;  but  th«it  would  do  the  same 
thing  as  fiir  as  Norfolk  is  concerned.  But  there 
are  districts  where  there  are  no  boards  at 
present. 

1487.  Would  there  not  be  this  difficulty,  if 
two  adjoining  courts  of  quarter  sessions  were  to 
fix  different  periods  for  the  close  time,  say,  15 
days'  difference,  that  the  fish  might  be  brought 
from  one  district  and  sold  in  the  other  district, 
and  you  could  not  prove,  could  you,  where  it 
was  taken  ? — No. 

1488.  The  importance  of  a  uniform  close  time 
you  see  is,  that  the  sale  may  be  stopped  uni- 
formly throughout  the  country  at  one  time ;  is 
not  that  so  ? — 1  can  see  that.  That  would  be  an 
objection  to  the  general  license  also. 

1489.  No,  because  though  you  might  give  a 
license  to  anglers,  you  prohibit  the  sale  ? — Yes. 

1490.  Therefore,  there  would  be  no  objection 
to  that? — No,  not  if  you  keep  in  that  clause 
prohibiting  the  sale. 

1491.  You  are  in  favour  of  that  clause  pro- 
hibiting the  sale  ? — Yes. 

1492.  And  you  would  prohibit  netting? — I 
would  prohibit  netting. 

1493.  And  you  would  only  allow  angling  by 
permission  ?— x  es. 

Mr.  Dillwyn. 

1494.  Are  these  Broads  brackish  or  salt  water? 
— Many  of  them  are  brackish  ;  salt  water  comes 
up  to  many  of  them. 

1495.  They  are  deep? — Some  are  very  deep 
indeed,  but  they  vary ;  many  of  them  are  navi- 
gable, and  barges  go  through  them. 

1496.  They  are  all  in  connection  with  the  sea 

and  the  tidal  water  ? — Yes ;  the  tidal  water  runs  ^  . 

up  to  Norwich. 

1497.  Are  they  generally  claimed  by  private 
proprietors  ? — ^I  believe  they  are. 

1498.  They  claim  the  soil  and  the  right  of 
fishery  ? — They  claim  the  right  of  fishing. 

1499.  Do  you  know  how  they  claim  that 
right  ?— No. 

Mr.  William  Lowther. 

1500.  Do  not  you  think  that  if  netting  at 
night  were  put  a  stop  to,  that  would  give  very 
great  protection  to  the  fish? — I  do  not  think 
netting  at  night  takes  place  to  any  great  extent, 
except  by  the  poachers,  and  you  cannot  stop  that 
by  Act  of  Parliament.     I  do  not  think  any  legal 

fishing  at  night  takes  place.  > 

1501.  I  mean,  if  all  the  year  round  night 
netting  were  put  a  stop  to  ? — I  should  like  to 
see  netting  put  a  stop  to  all  the  year  round,  but 
that  could  not  be ;  the  river  would  be  so  full  of 
fish  after  a  time  that  we  should  have  to  come  to 
Parliament  for  power  to  net. 

Mr.  Mundella. 

1502.  But  if  you  have  the  right  of  netting 
between  sunrise  and  sunset,  that  is  enough  ? — 1 
understood  the  honourable  Member  to  propose  to 
stop  netting  altogether. 

Mr.  William  Lowther. 

1503.  I  say  ''netting  at  night"?— I  do  not 
think  they  can  net  at  night  in  Norfolk,  undfir 
our  bye-laws. 

h3  1604.  But 
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Mr.  Mundella* 

1504.  But  you  hav«  a  special  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment; do  you  think  that  for  the  country  gene- 
rally it  would  be  a  good  thin^  to  stop  netting  at 
night  at  all  times? — Undoiibtedly  during  the 
usual  hours ;  between  one  hour  after  sunrise  and 
one  hour  before  sunset  it  would  be  permitted. 

Sir  Robert  Bujtan. 

1505.  You  have  had  a  large  acquaintance 
with  the  fisheries  in  Norfolk,  not  only  with  the 
navigable  rivers  but  with  the  Broads  ? — Yes. 

1506.  And  you  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  some  legislation  is  desirable  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  diminution  of  fish?— Yes. 

1507.  In  your  opinion  does  the  Act  passed 
last  year  fully  meet  the  case^  so  far  as  the  Nor- 
folk and  Suffolk  fish  are  concerned,  with  the 
bye-laws  that  have  been  passed,  and  are  now 
waiting  the  sanction  of  the  Secretary  of  State  ? 
— Yes,  we  bave  not  fpund  out  that  anything 
more  is  necessary. 

1508.  In  your  opinion  how  far  would  an  Act 
similar  to  the  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  Act  be  appli- 
cable to  ether  parts  of  the  kingdom;  an  Act 
appointing  local  boards  of  conservators  with 
power  to  pass  local  bye-laws  to  meet  local  re- 
quirements; how  far  do  you  think  that  that 
would  work  as  a  general  Act  applied  to  the 
kingdom  ? — I  think  that  the  best  tnmg  that  can 
be  done.  If  it  works  well  for  Norfolk  and  Suf- 
folk, I  do  not  see  why  it  should  not  work  well 
for  other  counties. 

1509.  You  stated  just  now  that  a  close  time 
for  rod  and  line  would  not  be  an  unpopular  thing 
in  Norwich  if  there  were  exemptions  granted  ? — 
No,  because  I  have  no  doubt  the  conservators 
would  give  liberty  for  the  rod  and  line  to 
anglers. 

1510.  Are  there  not  large  masses  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Norwich  who  are  in  the  habit  of  going 
down  to  the  river  at  all  times  ? — I  believe  there 
are. 

151 1.  And  would  they  not  consider  it  a  hard- 
ship that  they  should  be  obliged  to  get  a  license; 
a  working  man,  for  instance,  Sfter  his  day's  work? 
—I  said  we  should  have  to  rive  a  general  license 
by  advertisement.  We  could  not  give  a  special 
license  ;  it  would  be  a  great  hardsnip ;  besides, 
it  would  be  transferred,  and  we  shoula  never  see 
the  end  of  it. 

1512.  That  general  license  could  only  apply 
to  one  or  two  days  ;  otherwise  your  close  tune 
would  be  done  away  with? — That  would  be  the 
result 

1513.  You  would  give  a  license  for  one  or  two 
holidavs,  and  the  Norwich  artisan  would  be  de- 
barred of  the  right  he  has  hitherto  had  of  going 
down  to  the  river  for  sport ;  you  would  close  the 
river  for  four  months  in  the  year? — For  four 
months  in  the  year  it  would  be  closed  in  that  case. 

1614.  But  you  would  allow  one  or  two  days 
out  of  those  four  months  for  fislung  days  ? — I 
for  one,  as  one  of  the  conservators,  should  go 
for  givmg  a  general  license  during  the  four 
months. 

1515.  How  do  you  reconcile  that  with  having 
a  close  time  for  rod  and  line  ? — I  do  not  want  a 
close  time  for  rod  and  line. 

1516.  I  understood  from  your  evidence  just 
now  that  you  did  not  object  to  a  close  time  for 
rod  and  line,  provided  it  were  relaxed  on  certain 
days  ? — I  do  not  mind  having  a  close  time  for 
rod  and  line  in  Norfolk,  if  at  flie  same  time  you 


Sir  Robert  £ uxton-^continued. 
give  the  Norfolk  ccmservators  power  to  relai  it 
to  any  extent  they  think  right,  which  I  under- 
stood was  Mr.  Walpole's  evidence,  that  jtm 
should  give  powers  to  the  Board  of  Conservanqj 
to  give  general  licenses  to  fish. 

Chairman, 

1517.  You  do  not  desire  any  close  time  agsdaet 
angling  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  ? — Certainly  not 

1518.  Then  you  would  prefer  to  be  exempted 
from  the  operation  of  this  Bill,  which  has  been 
brought  in  ? — No ;  because  some  of  the  clauses 
are  ^>od,  what  I  call  the  Sale  Clause,  and  the 
Dynamite  Clause.  But  if  you  gave  the  Boards 
of  Conservators  power  to  relax  or  do  away  with 
the  dose  time  for  angling,  that  would  meet  the 
objeclion,  because  by  that  means  we  could  ex- 
clude angling  from  the  Bill. 

1519.  >Vould  it  not  be  a  ampler  plan  to  ex- 
empt you  from  the  operation  of  this  Bill  with 
the  exception  of  certain  clauses  ? — Yes. 

1520.  To  say, ''  This  Act  shall  not  apply  to 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  with  the  exception  of  sec- 
tion so  and  so  "  ?—  Yes. 

1521.  That  would  meet  your  view?  —  Yes, 
that  would  meet  our  view;  it  would  do  it  in  a 
more  direct  way  than  the  other  way. 

Sir  Robert  Buxton. 

1522.  You  would  prefer  that  the  counties  of 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk  should  not  be  included  in  an 
Act  which  should  prohibit  the  use  of  rod  and 
line  during  the  close  season  ? — Just  so  ;  and  if 
you  do  include  us,  then  I  ask  you  to  give  os 
power  to  exclude  ourselves.  There  were  two 
points  which  occurred  to  me  in  reading  this  Bill 
that  I  should  like  to  mention  to  the  Committee. 
One  was  on  Section  3  :  ^^  This  Act  shaU  not  ex- 
tend beyond  the  limits  of  the  Salmon  Fish^ 
Acts,  1861  to  1876;"  would  it  not  be  better  to 
say  which  waters  it  shall  extend  to;  for  instance, 
**  all  the  waters  in  England  and  Wales,  except 
the  Tweed,"  rather  than  have  to  refer  to  legisla- 
tion for  the  last  15  years;  it  does  not  matter  to 
members  of  the  legal  profession ;  they  can  ascer- 
tain it ;  but  the  public  will  not  know^  and  they 
win  immediately  draw  the  conclusion  that  this 
Act  only  extends  to  where  there  is  a  sahnon 
fishery  district ;  Norfolk  never  has  had,  and  pro- 
bably will  not  in  our  time  have,  a  salmon  fishery 
district,  and  therefore  the  impression  will  be  that 
this  Act  will  not  extend  to  Norfolk. 

Mr.  Mundella. 

1523.  Instead  of  reciting  the  Acts  you  would 
recite  the  districts? — I  would  put  it:  *•  This  Act 
shall  extend  to  all  waters  in  England  and  Wales,** 

and  so  on.  The  other  point  was  as  to  the  penalty;  * 
the  penalty  is  only  40 «. ;  40«.  is  no  use  at  ail. 
We  have  bye*laws  in  Norwich  under  the  Qcft- 
poration,  and  40 «.  is  no  use  at  all;  and  when  we 
went  for  our  Bill  last  Session,  the  Secretary  of 
State  gave  the  magistrates  power  to  inflict  a 
penalty  not  exceeding  10/.  I  was  told  that  one 
consiffnment  of  fish  was  sold  for  more  than  7  /.  to 
the  dealers  at  Yarmouth;  and  therefore  Ihe 
poachers  would  willingly  pay  the  40*.,  or  mn 
the  chance  of  faavinff  to  pay  the  40«.,  knowing 
ihvX  if  they  are  caught  it  is  nothing  after  all. 

1524.  X  our  penalty  is  a  penalty  not  exceeding 
10/.?— Yes. 

1626.  And  it  might  be  I «.,  I  suppose  ?— Yae,       | 
leaving  it  at  the  discretion  of  the  magistrate. 

1526.  Yon 
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Sir  Roberi  Buxton. 

1626.  Yon  have  devoted  some  attention  to  the 
rabject ;  now^  do  70a  think  that  any  Bill  which 
did  not  prescribe  me  mesh  of  nets  would  not  be 
aneffectaal  Bill?—- No^it  would  not  The  last 
witness  spoke  about  a  mesh  of  an  inch  ;  one  inch 
is  no  use  at  all ;  no  fish  worth  catclung  could 
avoid  being  cau^t  A  two-inch  mesh  is  no  use ; 
it  would  catch  everything  worth  catching.  We 
eonsidertwo-and-a-half  too  small,  and  the  Secre- 
tarv  of  State  has  given  us  power  to  take  three 
inches. 

Sir  Andrew  LusL 

1527.  What  would  catch  a  herring?— I  sup- 
pose that  is  what  the  herring  takes,  about  an 
indi. 

Mr.  Bristowe. 

1528.  A  three*inch  mesh  is  what  you  are  going 
to  have  in  Norfolk  ? — Yes. 

1529.  That  you  consider  a  satisfactory  size  ?— 
That  we  believe  will  be. 

1530.  And,  so  far  as  you  know,  that  is  a  sort 
of  recommendation  that  you  would  make  appli- 
cable to  England,  so  far  as  you  are  acquainted 
with  the  subject  ? — ^That  was  more  particularly 
with  regard  to  the  fish  in  Norfolk,  our  bream ; 
the  bream  is  a  very  heavy-shouldered  fish,  and 
be  would  be  stopped  by  a  three-inch  mesh  when 
a  jack  of  more  than  his  weight  would  go  through. 

1531.  Would  you  have  any  regulations  mMe 
respecting  the  use  of  set  nets  during  the  night  or 
during  the  day,  or  would  you  leave  it  without 
legislation  ? — ^I  should  not  allow  it. 

1532.  What  would  you  not  allow  ? — Any  set 
nets ;  during  the  nigbt  no  net  should  be  set  to  be 
fixed. 

1533.  I  am  not  speaking  of  a  close  time  now? 
— No ;  at  any  time  no  net  should  be  fixed  at  all, 
what  we  call  a  set  net. 

1534.  That  you  would  forbid?— I  should  for- 
bid  that.  We  do  not  propose  to  allow  it  in  our 
jurisdiction  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk. 

1535.  That  is  provided  for  in  your  bye-laws  ? 
—Yes. 

1536.  Then  you  would  only  allow  nets  to  be 
drawn  and  taken  out  of  the  water,  and  so  on,  but 
mot  to  be  fixed  at  all  ? — Not  to  be  fixed  at  all. 

1537.  Would  you  forbid  the  drawing  of  nets 
at  all  during  the  night? — Yes. 

1538.  Your  opinion  is  in  favour  of  netting 
during  the  open  time,  only  being  allowed  during 
the  day  time  ? — Only  to  be  allowed  during  the 
day  time. 

1539.  With  reference  to  the  crawfish,  has  that 
matter  been  mentioned  at  all  in  Norfolk  ? — I  do 
not  think  that  we  have  crawfish  in  Norfolk  to 
any  extent,  not  in  our  public  rivers. 

Mr.  Stafford  Howard. 

1540.  I  want  to  understand  you  correctly ;  I 
think  you  said  that  you  are  of  opinion  that  the 
sale  of  fish  and  the  netting  of  fish  ought  to  be 
uiversally  prohibited  throughout  tbe  kingdom 
during  a  uniforaa  close  time?— Not  a  uniform 
dose  time ;  that  is  my  difficulty,  about  one  close 
time  for  different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  We  take 
four  months ;  other  localities  may  not  take  our 
fi)ur  months  at  all  ;  they  may  take  other  months. 

1641.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  is  extremely 
desirable  that  there  should  be  a  uniform  close 
time,  at  all  events  for  prohibition  of  sale  through- 
out the  dose  season? — The  non-sale  of  nsh 
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Mr.  Stafford  Howard — continued.  Mr,  Field. 

should  be  e<)ual  to  the  close  time  for  the  par-      j'     Tg-o 
ticular  locality.  4  ^^ pne  1 075 

1542.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  fc  very  bad  to 
have  different  close  times  in  adioining  localities  ?— 
It  naay  be  very  difficult,  but  it  is  very  necessary ; 
for  instance,  we  are  obliged  to  have  a  different 
close  time  for  smelts,  a  different  close  time  for 
different  fish  in  the  same  locality. 

1543.  I  understood  you  to  say  before  that  you 
considered  it  very  necessary  to  hav«  an  uniform  . 
close  time  for  the  sale  of  fish  all  over  the  king- 
dom?— I  never  used  the  word  uniform,  because 

I  have  always  found  that  diflSculiy  about  it  in  ~ 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  That  is  why  I 
should  suggest  that  every  court  of  quarter 
sessions  should  have  power  to  make  its  own  close 
time ;  they  would  know  the  requirments  of  the 
locality. 

1544.  As  against  sale  as  well  as  netting?— -I 
take  the  prohibition  of  sale  to  be  equivalent  to 
the  close  time. 

1545.  You  wish  each  district  to  have  its 
close  time  as  regards  sale,  net,  and  angling  ? — I 
apprehend  that  our  close  time  would  not  be  the 
same  as  that  on  the  Westmoreland  lakes ;  the 
same  close  time  would  not  suit  both. 

1546.  But  as  to  coarse  fish?— If  you  take  the 
months  of  March,  April,  and  May,  perhaps  you 

ret  the  three  months  whicli  will  take  all  coarse 


1547.  Nearly  all  the  witnesses  have  agreed  to 
the  time  from  15th  March  up  to  the  15th  June  ? 
— We  prefer  from  the  Ist  March  to  the  30th 
June ;  we  have  taken  the  whole  of  the  months. 

1548.  You  would  like  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  to 
be  exempted  from  this  Bill  ? — Yes. 

1549.  Otherwise  you  would  approve  of  the 
BUI?— Yes. 

1550.  And  that  it  should  be  uniform  in  all 
other  districts  ? — I  do  not  care  about  the  other 
districts  so  much.  I  have  not  thought  so  much 
of  other  districts,  thinking  of  my  own, 

1551.  You  think  this  Bill  would  do  if  it  passes 
as  it  is,  with  a  universal  close  time  against  the 
sale  offish  and  netting  established  from  the  15th 
March  to  the  15th  June;  and  boards  of  con- 
servators  and  private  individuals  having  the 
power  of  granting  exemptions  in  favour  of 
anglers  ? — 1  es,  that  would  remove  my  objection, 
or  you  would  do  it  more  directly  by  excluding 
us  from  the  Bill. 

Sir  Andrew  Lu$k. 

1552.  You  mentioned  that  you  would  like  to 
have  a  close  period  at  some  time  ? — Yes. 

1553.  That  is  your  feeling  that  there  ought  to 
be,  on  public  grounds,  a  close  season  for  all  fish- 
ing ? — I  es. 

1554.  But  I  am  sorrj  you  cannot  apply  it 
generally  to  your  district  where  you  want  to 
make  exceptions  in  favour  of  angling  ? — In  Nor- 
folk I  say  it  is  not  required  as  against  angling, 
because  of  our  waters ;  we  have  too  deep  and 
too  large  waters  to  require  it;  our  boards  do 
not  require  a  prohibition  against  angling  at  any 
time.     It  cannot  do  any  harm  with  us. 

1555.  Do  not  you  think  we  might  make  a  law 
that  would  apply  generally  to  you  even,  to  shut 
out  anglers  at  all  times  ana  at  all  places,  a  general 
law  that  would  prevent  anglers  from  angling  in 
all  waters  at  all  times  during  the  close  season? 
— That  would  be  very  unpopular  in  Norfolk,  and 
be  rather  impracticable. 

H  4  1556.  It 
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Sir  Andrew  Lusk — continued. 

1556.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  unpopular  on  the 
Thames  here ;  do  you  know  that  r — I  am  aware 
of  that ;  but  then  it  has  been  in  operation  for  a 
good  manjr  years,  and  people  have  got  accustomed 
to  it  We  should  have  to  make  a  new  law  for 
Norfolk,  and  have  great  opposition  to  it 

1557.  It  would  be  very  difficult  to  give  in  one 
part  the  power  to  angle  and  in  another  part  not 
to  give  the  power? — Yes, 

1558.  You  admit  that  it  is  a  cruel  and  un- 
natural thing  to  take  a  fish  out  during  the  spawn- 
ing season  ? — ^Yes- 

1559.  As  a  rule  the  public  in  this  country  are 
fairly  generous  in  these  matters ;  if  you  point  out 
a  thing  they  generally  give  way  and  obey  the 
law,  do  they  not,  as  a  rule  ?— 1  think  in  Norfolk 
they  are  very  willing  to  obey ;  but  I  think  they 
would  feel  it  a  very  great  hardship  to  be  pro- 
hibited from  angling  for  three  months  in  a  year. 

1560.  Do  you  think  we  ought  to  do  wrong 
merely  to  please  a  few  people  ?-^In  Norfolk  I  do 
not  think  it  is  wrong.  I  do  not  think  we  want 
the  prohibition,  because  I  do  not  think  the 
practice  does  harm. 

1561.  If  you  make  a  general  law  it  is  well  to 
let  people  understand  it :  but  if  you  give  some 
cases  where  they  may  break  the  law  it  is  a  very 
troublesome  thing  ? — Of  course  it  is  open  to  that 
argument. 

1562.  In  Norfolk  there  is  a  rule  of  the  road, 
and  that  is  understood,  and  people  obey  the  law? 
—Yes. 

1563.  Take  fox  hunting  again;  men  for  the 
public  ffood  cease  to  hunt,  and  are  satisfied  to  do 
60? — Yes,  and  it  is  the  same  thing  as  against 
shooting. 

1564.  Do  you  think  that  the  people  would  be 
dissatisfied  if  there  were  a  certain  close  season  ? 
— I  think  it  would  be  a  great  hardship,  because 
a  great  many  of  the  artisans  do  not  fisn  only  for 
pleasure,  but  for  food,  and  for  three  months  they 
are  under  this  proposal  prohibited;  it  may  be  that 
the  fish  are  not  so  good  at  that  time,  but  they  do 
not  care  about  that. 

1565.  Then  coming  to  the  question  of  hardship; 
it  is  a  hardship  to  kill  the  goose  who  lays  the 
golden  eggs  ? — No  doubt  it  is  wrong. 

1566.  Would  it  be  a  hard  thing  to  kill  a  cow 
just  about  falling  down  to  calve  ?— Yes,  it  would 
be  wrong  to  do  it,  but  if  a  man  did  it  only  to  one 
in  a  hundred  it  would  not  be  felt  as  having  any 
general  effect. 

1567.  Do  not  you  think  that  people,  taking 
them  as  a  rule,  if  it  were  pointed  out  to  them 
that  it  was  better  for  all  parties  that  the  fish 
should  not  be  taken,  would  abstain  from  fishing, 
and  not  grumble  ? — I  do  not  say  they  would  not 
grumble. 

1568.  But  they  would  submit?— Of  course 
they  must  submit  to  the  law. 

1569.  We,  in  London,  have  a  much  larger 
population  than  you  have,  and  the  people  here 
fell  into  it  at  once,  because  they  keep  their  fish- 
ing for  nine  months?— But  the  persons  who  fish 
on  the  Thames  here  are  a  very  different  class  of 
people  from  those  who  fish  in  Norfolk  and  the 
country  rivers ;  those  who  fish  in  the  big  towns 
like  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Nottingham  are 
a  different  class. 

1570.  How  "different"?— A  different  class  of 
people ;  there  are  more  artisans  among  those  who 
fish  in  the  country  than  you  get  in  London. 


Mr.  RodweU. 

1571.  It  is  suggested  that  it  is  an  actof  crueliy 
to  catch  a  fish  in  the  spawing  season  with  a  rod 
and  line ;  is  it  more  cruel  to  catch  it  at  that  time 
than  at  any  other? — No,  of  course  it  cannot  hurt 
the  fish  any  more. 

1572.  Now  another  thing;  you  say  that  it 
would  be  unpopular  in  Norfolk  to  prohibit 
angling  during  those  months;  do  you  not  think  it 
would  be  impopular  all  over  the  kin^^dom?— I 
am  not  so  competent  to  form  an  opimon  about 
that.  I  think  those  who  have  been  accustomed 
to  fish  all  the  year  round  would  feel  the  same  in- 
convenience as  we  should. 

1573.  It  is  suggested  that  the  few  should  obey 
the  law,  in  order  to  benefit  the  majority ;  does  it 
occur  to  you  that  the  majority  will  be  the  parties 
inconvenienced,  and  the  few  benefited  by  it  ?— I 
think  it  would  be  the  majority  who  would  be 
anglers. 

1574.  Does  it  not  seem  to  you  that  there 
would  be  great  difficulty  in  country  districts  in 
carrying  out  a  law  of  such  an  arbitrary  nature  as 
to  say  that  no  person  should  fish  with  a  rod  and 
line  for  four  months  in  the  year? — I  know  we 
could  not  do  it  in  Norfolk.  I  do  not  know  what 
power  they  would  have  to  enforce  it  in  other 
parts.  ^  \ 

1575.  The  canring  out  of  these  fish  game  \V. 
laws,  as  I  may  call  them,  would  require  keepers  x-.m 
and  bailiffs,  and  watchers,  and  so  on,  to  carry  :^i 
them  out  at  all  ? — We  are  obliged  to  keep  a  'j\ 
watch  on  our  own  rivers.                                               J  v . 

1576.  That  would  involve  considerable  ex-  v-* 
pense  throughout  the  country  ? — Yes. 

1577.  Does  it  occur  to  you  that  it  is  bad 
legislation  to  pass  a  law  which  could  not  be 
carried  into  effect? — I  would  rather  only  speak 
of  Norfolk,  and  leave  other  counties  to  speak  for 
themselves. 

1578.  I  understand  you  to  say,  that  unless  you 
paid  watchers,  you  could  not  carry  out  your 
comparatively  mild  law  ? — No  ;  we  are  now 
going  to  appoint  water-bailiffs  for  the  different 
rivers  in  Norfolk. 

1579.  Who  pays  for  that? — Voluntary  sub- 
scriptions. 

1580.  With  regard  to  the  catching  of  fish 
with  a  rod  and  line  during  those  months,  are  you 
of  opinion  that  the  mischief  that  would  be  done 
to  the  breeding,  or  the  quantity  and  growth  of 
fish,  would  be  almost  inappreciable? — That  is 
my  opinion. 

1581.  And  I  suppose  it  is  the  opinion  of  those 
who  lent  themselves  to  the  bye-laws  you  are  here 
to  produce  ? — And  of  those  I  have  met  at  our 
different  meetings  at  Norfolk. 

1582J  As  far  as  your  local  knowledge  can  be 
applied  generally,  you  are  strongljp-  of  opinion 
tnat  angling  ought  not  to  be  pnSiibited  at  any 
time  during  the  year  ? — Yes,  speaking  for  Nor- 
folk and  Suffolk. 

Mr.  Dillwyn. 

1583.  I  understood  you  to  say,  that  you  think 
there  ought  to  be  a  close  time  against  sale  in 
Norfolk  ? — I  should  be  very  glad  to  see  that,  be- 
cause if  we  do  not  catch  the  poacher  fishing,  W6 
may  catch  him  selling. 

1584.  But  you  do  not  think  it  should  be  uiz/- 
formall  over  the  kingdom ? — Ihave  no  objection 
to  that. 

1585.  I  thought  you  said  each  quarter  sessions 
should  fix  its  own  close  time  ?— ohat  was  with 
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Mr,  Dilltoyn — continued. 

reference  to  whether  the  close  time  should  begin 
on  the  1st  of  March  or  the  15  th  of  March. 

1586.  But  for  sale  you  think  it  should  be  uni- 
form?— I  think  the  prohibition  against  sale 
should  be  equivalent  to  the  prohibition  against 
angling,  in  the  close  time. 

1587.  If  you  have  one  close  time  against  sale 
in  Norfolk^  and  in  Lincolnshire  they  fix  upon 
another  close  time ;  if,  for  instance,  in  the  border- 
ing rivers  of  Norfolk  and  Lincolnshire  you  fix 
the  end  of  May  and  they  fix  the  middle  of  June 
as  the  end  of  the  close  time,  would  they  not  take 
your  fish  and  sell  them  in  Lincolnshire  ? — Yes, 
that  must  always  be  the  case  where  you  draw  a 
line. 

1588.  There  must  be  one  uniform  close  time 
for  sale  ? — You  might  make  it  from  the  15th  of 
March  to  the  15th  of  June,  as  this  Bill  proposes. 

1589.  I  mean  if  you  do  not  have  it  uniform 
they  will  evade  it  whenever  these  are  bordering 
counties? — Yes ;  I  should  ask  for  it  from  the  1st 
of  March  to  the  30th  of  June. 

1590.  You  think  it  must  be  uniform  to  the 
whole  country,  at  all  events  ? — Yes ;  it  would 
be  better  understood. 

Mr.  Stafford  Howard. 

1591.  You  would  not  wish  Norfolk  and  Suffolk 
to  be  exempted  from  the  operation  of  this  Bill, 
as  to  that  clause  which  establishes  a  close  time 
against  sale  from  the  15th  of  March  to  the  15th 
of  June? — Not  as  against  sale,  but  as  against 
close  time  otherwise. 


Sir  Stafford  Howard — continueiL 
^  1592.  It  should  be  uniform  throughout  the 
kingdom,  otherwise  your  own  people  would  be 
enabled  to  evade  your  law  by  selling  the  6sh  in 
the  adjoining  district  when  their  close  time  wa.^ 
expired,  if  you  had  a  longer  one  than  they  had  ? 
— If  there  was  a  close  time  against  sale  for  the 
three  months  then,  although  in  Norfolk  our  men 
might  catch  the  fish,  they  must  catch  them,  not 
for  sale,  but  for  their  own  purposes. 

1593.  You  wish  for  an  uniform  cloiie  time 
against  sale? — Yes. 

Mr.  Bristowe, 

1594.  How  would  you  provide  for  the  ca^e  of 
an  uniform  close  time  against  sale  BJid  Dot  an 
uniform  close  time  for  the  catching?—  I  say  thut 
during  that  time  a  man  may  catch  the  fish  but 
must  not  sell  them. 

1595.  You  are  in  favour  of  maintaing  the  right 
of  angling  during  the  close  time  ? — Yes. 

1596.  Would  not  that  open  the  door  to  all 
sorts  of  drag-hooks  and  night-lines,  and  all  that  ? 
— No,  we  prohibit  that  by  our  bye-laws, 

1597.  You  do  not  anticipate  any  difficulty 
from  your  allowing  angling  where  you  do.  from 
the  setting  of  night-lines  and  drag-hooks,  and  so 
on  ? — No ;  because  if  we  found  a  man  doing 
that  we  should  stop  it  and  prosecute ;  it  ts  con- 
trary to  our  bye-laws.  That  should  be  prohi- 
bited by  this  Bill ;  it  does  not  go  far  enough  for 
that,  but  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  we  hit^^j  bye- 
laws  to  prohibit  it. 


Mr.  FieitL 
4Jun£  1878* 


Mr.  Thomas  Guest,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

1598.  You  live  at  Sheffield  ?— Yes. 

1599.  You  are  an  artisan  there,  I  presume  ? — 
Yes. 

1600.  What  trade  do  you  belong  to?— A 
cutler. 

1601.  Have  you  been  appointed  to  come  here 
by  any  society  ? — The  Amalgamated  Society  of 
Sheffield. 

]  602.  That  is  to  say,  the  society  that  repre- 
sents all  the  fishing  clubs  in  Sheffield  ?  —Yes. 

1603.  Are  there  a  great  many  fishing  clubs  in 
Sheffield? — I  have  a  printed  list  here  of  211, 
and  we  have  some  more  since  these  were 
printed. 

1604.  Can  you  give  me  any  idea  of  the  num- 
bers in  these  clubs? — Last  year  we  had  over 
8,000  members  of  the  clubs  in  the  aggregate  ;  of 
course  I  cannot  give  any  definite  answer  yet  as 
to  the  numbers  this  year ;  it  is  only  about  the 
latter  end  of  August  that  the  clubs  are  all  made 
lip  for  the  year. 

1605.  Is  it  the  case  that  these  clubs  are  very 
generally  supported  in  Sheffield  ? — Yes. 

1606.  Now  what  do  you  say  about  this  Bill  of 
the  honourable  Member  for  your  borough  ? — It 
is  generally  approved  of  by  all  our  association, 
by  all  our  members. 

1607.  And  that  approval  extends  to  making  a 
close  time  for  angling  as  well  as  for  netting  ? — 
Yes. 

1608.  That  is  to  say,  in  your  opinion  in  Shef- 
field, it  would  be  practicable  to  carry  out  a  law 
which  shall  prevent  anybody  fishing  with  rod 
and  line  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sheffield  during 
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those  three  months  of  the  year  ? — Yew  ;  in  fact 
for  this  last  three  years,  all  the  clubs  which  are 
under  the  association,  have  abided  by  a  similar 
law,  which  is  our  own  local  affair ;  we  are  not 
allowed  to  take  perch,  pike,  or  dac*ti  during 
March,  or  April,  or  May ;  and  we  do  not  take 
roach,  chub,  or  bream  during  May  and  June* 

1609.  But  so  far  as  the  time  of  the  close 
season  is  concerned,  do  you  agree  with  the  cloi^e 
time  suggested  in  the  Bill? — Yes. 

1610.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  by  a  good 
many  witnesses  that  it  would  be  preicrable  to 
take  from  the  15th  of  March  to  the  15th  of  June 
as  a  universal  close  time  to  that  in  the  BUI  ;  do 
you  agree  to  that? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

1611.  Do  many  of  these  clubs  in  Sheffield 
rent  waters? — No;  only  about  two  that  I  know 
of. 

1612.  That  is  to  say,  that  the  majority  of  the 
angling  that  takes  place  in  Sheffield  is?  in  watens 
that  are  public  ? — Yes. 

1613.  What  waters? — We  go  down  to  part  of 
the  Don  below  Doncaster,  and  the  Keadby 
Canal ;  then  the  Trent  is  the  principsil  water, 
but  we  have  nearly  40  miles  to  go  to  get  to  it* 

1614.  You  have  spoken  of  a  close  eea^on, 
which  is  observed  by  all  the  members  of  your 
clubs,  whom  you  represent,  is  there  much  angling 
that  goes  on  during  that  time,  outside  your  clubs? 
— Yes. 

1615.  To  any  considerable  extent  ? —There 
are  many  anglers  who  do  not  belong  to  the  clubs. 
I  should  say  as  many  as  there  are  who  do. 

1616.  Do  you  thmk  that  there  would  be  any 
I  difficulty, 
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4  June  1878.  difficulty,  looking  at  it  from  a  common  sense 
point  of  \dew,  in  carrying  out  such  a  Jaw  as  this, 
with  reference  to  the  8,000  other  anglers  in 
Sheffield,  who  do  not  belong  to  your  clubs  ? — I 
do  not  think  there  would  be.  In  fact,  this  mea- 
sure was  brought  forward,  and  we  had  a  copy  of 
resolutions  embodying  the  same  thing  as  the  Act 
was  framed  on,  and  we  sent  copies  of  those  reso- 
lutions to  all  the  anglers  before  a  meeting  was 
held,  and  we  had  nearly  3,000  persons  present. 

1617.  And  at  that  meeting  did  you  pass  reso- 
lutions approving  of  the  close  season  ? — Yes,  and 
not  a  voice  against  it 

1618.  Was  it  explained  at  that  meeting  that 
this  close  season  did  not  mean  only  netting,  but 
angling  also  ? — Yes. 

1619.  That  was  understood  ? — Yes. 

1620.  And  that  being  understood,  it  is  tlie 
opinion  of  Sheffield  that  angling  can  be  prohi- 
bited during  the  close  season? — Yes;  and  the 
general  opinion  of  the  ^glers  is,  that  if  there  is 
a  law  to  prohibit  netting,  they  should  only  abide 
by  the  same  law  themselTes. 

1621.  And  they  would  also  agree  in  prohibiting 
sales  ? — Yes,  I  think  they  woiud  lay  more  sta^ss 
upon  that  than  anything  at  alL 

1622.  Is  there  any  other  opinion  or  evidence 
that  you  would  like  to  lay  before  the  Committee? 
— No,  I  do  not  know  that  I  could  improve  on  it. 
I  should  like  to  mention  about  the  nets.  Mr. 
Savage  said  an  inch  from  knot  to  knot ;  I  lidnk 
that  would  be  very  smalL  I  think  nothing  should 
be  used  under  an  inch  and  a-half,  when  wet,  from 
knot  to  knot. 

1623.  You  think  it  would  be  better,  probably, 
to  go  even  higher  than  an  inch  and  a-half? — 
Yes,  it  would  leave  better  fish ;  our  fisheries  are 
all  public,  and  they  get  laid  on  tremendously  by 

'  netting,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  we  have  had 
to  substitute  a  size  of  mesh  rather  smalL  Take 
roach ;  they  run  to  about  seven  inches,  and  we 
are  not  allowed  to  take  them  under. 

1624.  Do  I  understand  you  to  give  an  opinion 
that  it  would  be  deairable  to  prohibit  taking  fish 
below  a  certain  size  ? — I  think  it  would. 

1625.  You  think  it  would  not  be  sufficient  to 
leave  it  to  the  action  of  the  clubs ;  is  that  your 
meaning  ? — I  think  it  would  be  better  to  leave  it 
to  the  clubs  themselves,  because  some  parties 
might  be  more  fortimately  situated  as  regards 
water  than  others. 

1626.  In  fact  in  an  Act  of  Parliament  it  would 
be  impossible  to  lay  down  any  such  regulations  ? 
— I  think  so ;  the  anglers  themselves  ought  to 
do  it 

1627.  You  would  agree  that  the  simpler  this 
Bill  is  made  the  better  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Mundella. 

1628.  You  are  a  working  cutler,  are  you  not  ? 
— Yes. 

1629.  And  the  fishermen  are  most  of  them  of 
the  artizan  class? — Yes,  every  one  of  our  men. 

1630.  Of  the  8,000?— Yes,  all  working  men. 

Mr.  RodweU. 

1631.  Do  you  mean  in  the  clubs,  or  the  fishers 
generally  ? — In  the  clubs. 

Mr.  Mundella, 

1632.  Then  there  are  a  great  many  anglers 
who  are  not  in  the  clubs,  you  say  ? — Yes. 
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1^33.  And  with  regard  to  the  anglers  who  are 
not  in  clubs,  are  they  mostly  in  the  artisan  daes, 
or  m  better  class  ? — They  are  naost  of  them  ar- 
tisans* 

1634.  And  you  couTened  a  meeting  in  Shef- 
field on  this  question  sometime  ago,  dw  you  not? 
—Yes,  on  the  25th  of  April  1877. 

1635.  Last  year  before  this  Bill  was  thought 
<£,  so  to  speak  ? — Yes. 

1636.  And  that  meeting  was  a  meeting  of 
anglers,  no  naatter  whether  they  were  members 
of  a  club,  or  otherwise  ? — Just  so. 

1637.  And  I  understand  you  had  some  3,000 
anglers  present,  had  you  not? — Yes. 

1638.  Who  came  to  a  unanimous  resolution 
that  a  close  season  was  necessary,  and  that  it 
should  even  extend  to  angling  ? — Yes. 

1639.  Now  do  you  tmnk  that  the  amateur 
anglers  of  Sheffield,  1  mean  those  who  are  not 
members  of  clubs,  woidd  conceive  it  any  hard- 
ship to  be  told  that  they  should  not  fish  during 
the  close  season  ^ — I  do  not  think  they  would. 

1640.  Do  you  think  that  any  intelligent  sec- 
sible  man  who  was  told  that  he  was  destroying 
human  food  and  taking  life  at  a  time  when  it 
was  in  process  of  multiplication,  would  consider 
it  a  very  hard  thing  to  be  forbidden  to  take  fish 
in  that  season  ? — I  think  no  sensible  man  would 
attempt  to  take  them  in  that  time. 

1641.  The  fact  is,  that  you  have  established 
voluntary  rules  amongst  yourselves  ? — Yes. 

1642.  Which  have  no  force  except  that  of 
having  your  own  will,  to  prevent  the  taking  of 
fish  durmg  that  season  ? — Yes. 

1643.  And  you  want  other  people  who  are  less 
intelligent  to  be  brought  under  the  same  rules; 
is  not  that  so  ? — That  is  so. 

1644.  You  have  heard  something  about  aquatic 
game  laws ;  you  know,  I  suppose,  that  trout  and 
salmon  cannot  be  taken  during  the  close  season, 
can  they  ? — I  do  not  know  whether  the  trout  is 
protected  round  us. 

1645.  But  it  is  in  a  salmon  river? — There  is 
no  salmon  round  us. 

1646.  But  in  a  salmon  river  trout  and  sahnon 
are  protected  ? — Yes. 

1647.  And  they  are  not  allowed  to  be  taken 
with  rod  and  line  during  the  close  season? — Yes. 

1648.  Are  not  those  aquatic  game  laws  just 
as  much  as  laws  for  the  protection  of  other  fish  ? 
— I  think  the  coarse  fish  ought  to  be  under  tbe 
same  protection.  * 

1649.  The  one  is  the  gentleman's  fish,  and  the 
other  the  poor  man's,  in  fact? — Yes. 

1650.  How  many  years  have  you  been  a  fisher- 
man ?-r Nearly  50  years. 

1651.  Have  you  overbad  a  chance  of  catching 
a  salmon  ? — No  ;  I  have  seen  them  in  the  Trent, 
but  I  have  never  caught  one. 

1652.  You  w^ould  like  the  chance  ?— Yes. 

1653.  And  most  anglers  would?-*- Yes. 

1654.  But  it  is  beyond  your  means  ? — Yes- 

1655.  Because,  practically,  you  must  go  a 
great  distance,  to  the  mountains;  there  is  no 
other  chance  of  getting  salmon? — Yes;  that 
is  so. 

1656.  Now,  with  respect  to  the  fish  that  are 
caught  out  of  season,  do  you  think  those  fish  of 
any  benefit  in  the  way  of  food  to  anybody  ? — I 
think  not. 

1657.  They  are  not  wholesome? — The  fish 
might  be  wholesome  before  the  spawn  is  fully 
matured,  but  afterwards,  when  it  begitis  to  shea 
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the  ^MiwB,  I  do  not  think  it  is  fit  for  anything 
except  ttumiiTe. 

1658.  Do  70a  think  that  the  stopping  of  net- 
ting flmd  of  the  sale  of  fish  during  the  close  season 
would  haye  a  very  good  effeet  ? — I  do. 

1659.  Do  yon  think  tiiat  in  itself  would  be 
9afficient  ? — Yes ;  because  I  think  that  tike  pro- 
hibition of  the  gale  of  fish  would  be  a  great  draw- 
back to  the  very  men  who  go  to  net  it. 

1660.  B»t  when  I  said,^  £>  you  think  it  would 
be  snfiicient,  I  meant  this;  suppoemg  nettiBg 
wae  stopped,  and  the  sale  of  fi^  was  stopped, 
and  ttigung  was  allowed  to  go  on  during  the 
close  season,  ^  yon  think  that  anything  would 
barve  any  cHfFoet  on  the  fish  so  as  to  mcrease 
tbem  ? — It  would  hare  a  tendency  to  do  ao ;  bnf, 
of  course,  they  do  not  take  the  fiah  in  the  sane 
quantity  by  the  rod  and  line  as  they  do  by  nets. 

1661.  The  first  great  eril  is  nettnig? — Yes, 
I  have  seen  myself,  two  years^  ago,  two  men  in  a 
boat  on  the  Trent  w1k>  had  nearly  two  tons  of 
fieh  which  they  had  taken  in  one  dkj. 

1662.  In  what  season  of  the  year  was  that? — 
In  the  month  ef  May,  and  the  net  was  a  complete 
mass  of  slime,  with  spawn  and  everything  attached 
to  it. 

166S.  What  becomes  of  that  fiah  ? — ^It  is  taken 
to  the  market. 

1664.  Is  there  any  fish  of  that  kind  brought 
to  Shefiield  ?— Yes. 

1665.  And  it  is  bought,  I  suppose,  by  the  poor 
people  ? — ^Yes. 

1666.  And  they  buy  it  because  it  is  cheap,  and 
they  do  not  know  that  it  is  unwholesoaie  ? — Yes. 
On  the  ISth  of  April  I  was  in  the  market,  and  saw 
a  great  quantity  there.  Mr.  Alderman  Hutchin- 
son accompanied  me,  and  asked  me  bow  this  Sill 
was  going  on,  and  turned  round  and  said,  ^^  Here 
18  a  specimen  o£  what  they  are  doing  now;" 
that  was  on  one  df  the  pubKe  stalls  in  ibe  market 
on  the  13th  of  April.  I  went  to  another  man 
there,  and  asked  him  what  quantity  he  supposed 
there  was  on  the  stall ;  he  said  the  man  had 
brought  6  ewt.  at  first ;  and  there  were  six  other 
stalk  which  had  the  fish  exposed  at  the  same 
time. 

1667.  The  fish  is  mainly  brought  from  the 
Trent  ? — Yes,  mostly  ;  some  of  it  coiaes  up  from 
Lincoln,  from  the  Witham,  and  that  way. 

1668.  Do  you  know  of  any  being  sold  for 
manure ? — No  ;  they  sell  from  2d.  to  3  d.  per 
pound. 

1669.  SheflSeld  is  the  centre  of  a  vast  manu- 
facturing district ;  apart  from  the  town  itself  the 
manufactures  extend  all  down  the  Valley  of  the 
Don  and  down  the  Erewash  Valley  ;  there  is  a 
large  poi)ulation  all  the  way  down  there,  is  there 
not,  to  Chesterfield,  and  in  the  other  direction  ? 
— ^Yes ;  but  we  do  not  get  much  that  way. 

1670.  Now  you  say  that  the  Sheffield  fishers 
go  out  as  much  as  40  miles  to  get  fish  ? — Yes. 

1671.  Where  do  you  go  to? — To  Torksey,  on 
the  Trent,  and  down  to  Lincoln,  on  the  Witham, 
and  they  get  down  nearly  to  Boston. 

1672.  X  on  have  special  arrangements  with  the 
Midland  Railway  Company  for  conveying  you  ? 
— ^Yes,  at  cheap  feres. 

1673.  What  do  they  charge  you  for  a  day's 
outing  ? — Four  shillings  to  Torksey,  there  and 
back,  and  a  three  days'  ticket. 

1674.  And  then  you  fish  in  all  the  canals  in  the 
neighbouriiood,  do  you  not  ? — Yes  ;  there  is  one 
that  runs  from  Torksey  to  Lincoln  ;  the  River 
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Fobs  runs  from  Torksey  out  of  the  Trdnt ;  it 
connects  the  Trent  and  the  Witham  together 
at  Lincoln. 

1675.  Is  that  a  tributary  of  the  Trent?— It  is 
a  canal. 

1676.  But  part  ef  a  river  used  as  a  canal  ? — 
Yes,  it  still  retains  the  name  of  Ae  Siver  Foss  ; 
but  it  is  a  proper  canal  embanked  on  the  side 
of  it 

1677.  Now  taking  the  class  <rf  nen  Aat  you 
know,  who  ^o  out  mhing  in  S^fcffieU,  and  who 
seek  recreation  in  that  way,  are  ibxsf  amongst 
the  most  ten^^rate  of  the  working  dass^  or  are 
they  otherwise?— I  think  they  are  the  most 
temperate ;  if  they  are  fond  at  all  of  an^fiw, 
they  will  have  plenty  of  time  to  stidi  to  it.  In 
fact,  I  have  kmwn  men  &at  it  has  nnde  tem- 
perate men  of,  br  joining  the  an^Kng  societies; 
mA  then  if  they  have  taken  a  dsbght  m  angMng, 
if  they  have  gone  away  on  a  Saturdajr  aftemo<m 
when  they  have  done  their  wc^,  they  will  fish 
whatever  they  can  see  at  night,  and  they  want 
to  be  up  as  soon  as  they  can  see  in  the  moming, 
and  there  is  not  much  time  for  drink ;  and  some 
of  them  say  h  is  less  expensive  going  away  and 
getting  fresh  air  than  stopping  at  home. 

1678.  Than  stopping  at  home  drinking? — 
Yesw 

Mr.  W.  S.  Stanhope. 

1679.  With  regard  to  these  two  tons  of  fieh 
that  you  told  us  you  sow  caught  in  the  day, 
would  not  that  do  almost  as  much  harm,  in  your 
opinion,  as  all  your  clubs  do  in  a  season  ? — Tee, 
it  was  taken  just  at  the  time  when  they  were 
spawning. 

1680*  It  would  be  a  much  greater  amount  of 
evil  than  what  would  be  done  by  all  the  angling 
in  the  season  ? — Yes. 

168L  The  point  I  want  to  draw  your  attention 
to  is  this :  ia  there  anv  particular  dbte  wlien  your 
fidixng  matches  and  nshing  operations  take  place 
more  than  another? — Frcon  the  latter  end  of 
July  to  about  the  middle  of  September ;  every 
one  of  dsoae  clubs  has  what  they  call  a  special 
day  in  the  year  to  go  out  and  fish  for  prizes,  and 
their  days  run  from  the  latter  end  of  July  to  the 
Bnddle  of  September. 

1682.  Is  not  Whitsuntide  a  time  that  is  par- 
ticularly a  favourite  time  for  fishing  ? — Yes,  and 
we  have  a  public  match  announced  for  next 
Whit  Monday. 

1683.  I  find,  on  bringing  back  our  volunteers  to 
Doncaster,  on  Whit  Tuesday,  that  I  have  always 
had  a  ^eat  difficulty  in  getting  them  back  into 
the  tram ;  what  sort  of  numbers  would  go  out  on 
Whit  Monday  or  Tuesday  fishing  in  this  way  ? — 
More  than  300  would  go  fishing,  but  there  would 
be  somewhere  about  that  number  fishing  in  this 
public  match  ;  and  the  man  who  is  getting  that 
up  still  advocates  this  Bill,  though  it  would  put 
his  match  on  one  side. 

1684.  From  the  15th  of  March  to  the  ISA  of 
June  would  almost  always  include  Whitsuntide  ? 
— I  think  it  would. 

1685.  Would  the  members  of  clubs  and  the 
people  at  Sheffield  generally,  be  willing  to  give 
up  the  chance  of  fishing  at  Whitsuntide  ? — I  have 
not  heard  any  one  say  anything  against  it. 

Mr.  Rodwell. 

1686.  What  you  really  want  is  to  have  a  few 
good  fishinsr  days  in  the  year  ? — Yes. 

12  '^  1687.  You 
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1687.  You  have  not  an  opportunity  of  fishing 
a  great  many  days,  and  therefore  when  you  do 
go  you  want  to  have  a  good  day,  and  plenty  of 
sport  for  your  matches  ? — Yes. 

1688.  What  is  the  average  weight  that  a  man 
will  kill  with  rod  and  line  in  a  day,  in  an  ordinary 
day ;  taking  an  average  what  would  you  consider 
a  good  day's  sport  ? — They  do  favourably  if  they 
get  from  4  lbs.  to  5  lbs. 

1689.  That  is  at  the  time  when  the  fish  bite 
freely  and  have  done  spawning,  and  have  got 
over  their  sickness  ? — Yes. 

1690.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  fish  after  spawn- 
ing, when  they  are  sick,  are  very  difiicult  to 
catch  ? — ^Yes. 

1691.  Then  if  you  went  out  in  the  month  of 
April  just  after  the  fish  had  spawned,  and  went 
out  in  the  month  of  July,  when  they  were  all 
clean  and  fresh,  you  would  have  much  better 
sport  in  July  than  in  April  ? — Yes. 

1692.  Ten  times  as  much  ? — Yes. 

1693.  Therefore  the  number  of  fish  that  you 
would  get  with  rod  and  line  during  that  spawn- 
ing time  would  be  small  as  compared  witn  the 
number  of  fish  that  you  would  get  in  the  open 
time  ? — Yes. 

1694.  I  suppose  it  would  take  all  the  artisans 
of  Sheffield  to  catch  two  tons  of  fish  with  rod  and 
line  ? — It  would  take  a  good  many. 

1695.  What  will  a  net  catch ;  what  will  a 
fisherman,  well  up  to  his  work,  catch  in  the 
course  of  a  night ;  two  or  three  men  going  out 
for  a  night? — They  would  get  some  similar 
weighty  from  25  cwt.  to  30  cwt.  perhaps. 

1696.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  injury,  there- 
fore, tliat  could  be  done  by  putting  a  worm  on  a 
hook  in  this  close  time  would  be  almost  inappre- 
ciable compared  with  the  mischief  done  by  nets  ? 
— That  is  so. 

1697.  You  have  spoken  about  these  clubs,  and 
you  have  suggested  that  they  are  temperate ;  it 
li  the  fact,  is  it  not,  that  they  all  meet  at  public- 
houses  ? — No,  there  is  one  that  meets  at  a  tem- 
perance hotel. 

1698.  These  anglers  seem  to  be  pretty  good 
friends  of  the  publicans  ? — Yes. 

1699-  And  I  suppose  when  you  have  your 
matches  it  winds  up  with  a  jollification  after- 
wards ? — Yes,  very  often. 

1 700.  No  doubt  they  do  not  exceed  the  bounds 
of  temperance,  but  still  they  do  good  to  the 
house.  Can  you  give  me  any  notion  of  the  pro- 
portion of  the  people  at  Sheffield  who  belong  to 
the  angling  clubs,  as  compared  with  those  who 
do  not  belong  to  the  clubs  ? — I  should  say  there 
are  nearly  as  many  as  what  we  have  in  the  clubs. 

1701.  Now,  in  these  clubs  you  pay  an  annual 
subscription  ? — Yes. 

1702.  How  much? — In  some  clubs  it  runs 
from  65.  up  to  10  5.  or  12  «.  a  year. 

1703.  Those  who  belong  to  these  clubs  bind 
themselves  by  the  rules  of  the  clubs  ?— Yes* 

1704-  There  are  as  many  people  in  Sheffield 
who  are  parties  to  these  rules  as  there  are  who 
are  not  ? — Yes. 

1705.  Then,  for  the  sake  of  improving  the 
fishing,  you  want  to  bring  them  all  within  one 
law,  whether  they  like  it  or  not  ? — Yes. 

1706.  Now,  considering  that  you,  who  are  a 
member  of  a  club,  and  another  person,  who  is 
not  a  member  of  a  club,  have  an  equal  right  to 
fi^b  in  that  stream,  do  you  not  think  that  it  is 
somewhat  arbitrary  to  say  to  that  man,  **  You 
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shall  only  fish  according  to  the  rules  of  the  clnb 
to  which  I  belong ; "  is  it  not  somewhat  arbitrary 
to  interfere  with  the  rights  of  a  neighbour,  and 
say,  "  You  shall  not  fish  during  such  and  such 
days,  because  I  want  more  fish  at  a  particular 
time  of  the  year"  ? — It  does  seem  arbitrary ;  but 
if  that  man  is  possessed  of  sense,  then  I  think 
he  will  not  object. 

1707.  I  suppose  some  men  possessed  of  sense 
like  to  go  out  fishing  in  May  ? — Yes ;  but  not 
too  much  sense. 

1708.  You  think  a  man  is  a  fool  who  wishes 
to  fish  in  May  ? — Yes,  for  these  kinds  of  fish. 

1709.  You  think  that  as  those  people  have 
not  discretion  to  guide  their  judgment,  this  law 
ought  to  be  enforced  on  them  ?— Yes,  I  think  it 
is  a  good  thing  for  them. 

1710.  I  suppose  the  people  who  do  not  belong 
to  the  clubs  do  not  go  in  for  the  matches  ? — No. 

1711.  1  suppose  to-morrow,  or  yesterday,  or 
any  Sunday  in  last  May,  I  could  have  seen 
plenty  of  people  fishing  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Sheffield  ?— Yes. 

1712.  And  would  the  fish  they  caught  be 
good  ? — No,  not  good. 

1713.  Do  you  mean  that  a  perch  is  not  good 
now  ? — The  perch  is  supp68ed  to  have  spawned 
now,  but  they  are  not  in  good  condition  yet. 

1714.  Is  not  a  perch  in  the  month  of  May  in 
good  condition? — No;  we  suppose  a  perch  to 
spawn  from  the  latter  end  of  March  to  the 
middle  of  April,  and  they  take  more  time  getting 
over  their  sickness  than  roach  or  other  fish  do. 

1715.  Roach  are  lively  in  the  month  of  May, 
are  they  not  ? — They  are  just  about  finishing  their 
job  now. 

1716.  What  you  come  here  to  represent  is, 
that  what  you  want  to  put  an  end  to  is  this  whole- 
sale destruction  by  nets  ? — That  is  so. 

1717.  And  I  suppose  you  do  not  much  care 
about  angling  bein^  stopped  during  those  months? 
— I  should  not  do  it  myself,  but  there  would  be 
people  who  would  wish  to  do  it.  I  say  it  is  only 
perfectly  right  that  we  should  bind  ourselves 
under  the  same  law  as  we  wish  applied  to  the  nets. 

1718.  They  can  do  it  now,  if  they  choose  to 
join  a  club  ? — Yes. 

1719.  But  noc  joining  a  club  is  an  indication 
that  they  do  not  want  to  conform  to  those  rules  ^ 
— I  do  not  know  about  that. 

Sir  Robert  Buxton. 

1720.  You  have  given  evidence  as  to  your 
experience  of  fishing.  I  think  there  is  no  river 
at  Sheffield  for  angling  ? — ^The  River  Don  runs 
through  the  town,  but  it  is  not  fit  for  angling 
purposes. 

1721.  Therefore,  your  experience  extends  to 
what  water? — To  the  Keadly  Canal  and  the 
Trent ;  and  we  get  a  little  fish  in  the  River  Idle. 

1722.  As  to  the  Trent,  I  suppose  you  go  by 
rail  for  your'  fishing  there  ? — Yes, 

1723.  Therefore,  the  evidence  you  give  with 
respect  to  the  members  of  these  clubs  would  not 
be  applicable  to  a  place  where  the  fishermen 
were  accustomed  to  go  down  to  the  river  side, 
whenever  the  opportunity  offered ;  you  are  speak- 
ing more  of  excursions  ? — They  will  go  this  dis- 
tance every  week,  and  some  of  them  the  year 
round. 

1724.  The  fishermen  about  whom  you  have 
given  evidence  go  a  distance  from  their  home ; 
they  have  no  river  close  at  hand  ? — No. 

1725.  You 
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Sir  A  ndreto  Lusk. 

1725.  You  are  aware  that,  supposing  you  make 
any  general  law,  it  has  always  produced  some  in- 
convenience to  some  one  ?  —  Some  one  must 
suffer. 

1726.  But  for  the  general  good  we  are  obliged 
to  have  general  laws? — Yes. 

1727.  And  you  think  that  there  should  be  a 
general  law  in  reference  to  a  close  season? — 
xes. 

1728.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  a  great  political 
blunder  to  allow  of  fish  to  be  killed  when  they 
are  spawning  ? — It  is. 

1729.  As  well  as  both  cruel  and  unnatural? — 
It  is ;  and  if  what  is  now  proposed  had  been  done 
some  years  ago,  we  shoula  have  had  better  fish- 
ing now.  Some  20  or  25  years  ago,  when  I  used 
to  get  a  day  out.  then  I  could  bring  home  a  good 

Suantitv,  a  good  basket  of  fish ;  and  I,  perhaps, 
lould  have  to  go  10  days  now  to  get  the  same 
weight  of  fish. 

1730.  Is  the  change  so  great  ^ — Yes,  the  dimi- 
nution of  fish  in  the  river  ;  the  rivers  and  canals 
round  about  us  have  been  so  emptied  and  swept 
out  by  this  netting,  that  they  are  scarcelv  worth 
an  outing.  That  is  why  I  answered  the  honour- 
able Member  on  the  other  side  that  4  lbs.  or  5  lbs. 
weight  we  consider  a  fairish  day  now. 

1731.  And  20  years  ago  what  would  you  have 
thought  ? — Twenty  years  ago  you  could  have  got 
25  lbs. 

1732.  And  that  change  you  attribute  to  this 
system  of  nettinff? — les,  destroying  the  fish 
during  the  spawmng  season. 

Chairman. 

1733.  Partly  also  it  is  owing  to  the  great  in- 
crease of  anglers  ? — Yes,  there  has  been  a  great 
increase  during  that  time. 


Mr.  Gimfi^ 


Mr.  Mundella. 

1734.  You  were  asked  whether  the   anglers 
generally  in  Sheffield  would  be  willing  for  this   4  June  1 878. 
close  season ;  now,  are  you  quite  satisfied  in  your 

own  mind  that  the  anglers  generally,  whether 
members  of  clubs  or  not,  would  be  content  to 
have  a  close  season  against  rod  and  line  F — I 
think  so. 

1735.  But  at  the  same  time  you  think  tlmt  a 
great  thing  would  be  accomplished  if  fishing  with 
a  net  were  prohibited  during  the  close  season  ? — 
Yes. 

1736.  And  if  the  sale  was  prohibited  during 
the  close  season  ? — Yes. 

1737.  And  that  would  do  a  great  deal  more 
than  prohibiting  rod  and  line  fishing  ? — A  deal 
more. 

1738.  It  would  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction  ? 
—Yes. 

Sir  Andreto  Lusk. 

1739.  You  belong  to  the  artisan  class;  now 
speaking  from  your  experience,  and  from  your 
general  knowledge,  do  you  think  that  if  it  was 
pointed  out  to  them  that  it  was  for  the  good  of 
all  concerned  to  have  a  close  season,  they  would 
make  any  objection  to  it? — 1  think  not. 

1740.  You  think  they  are  too  reasonable  for 
that?— Yes. 

1741.  Men  generally  have  some  reason  xyhen 
they  are  applied  to  properly  ? — I  have  not  Iieard 
any  exceptions  scarcely  at  all  in  the  town. 

1742.  You  think  that  that  class  of  men  would 
quietly  give  in  as  well  as  the  better  class  ? — liy 
these  rules  that  I  have  just  shown  you,  we  have 
had  a  close  time  ourselves  for  four  months,  and 
worked  under  that  for  three  vears. 

1743.  I  mean  those  outside  the  clubs? — ^I  do 
not  think  there  would  be  any  grumbling  among 
them. 


Mr.  Charles  Jeremiah  Greene,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman, 


You  come  from  Norwich  ? — Yes. 
And  you   are   the   secretary   of  some 
society?  —  Of  the   Yare   Preservation 


1744. 

1745. 
angling 
Society. 

1746.  Is  that  an  old  society? — Twenty-one 
years  old. 

1747.  And  you  probably  assisted  in  carrying 
through  the  Act  of  last  Session  ? — Yes. 

1748.  And  you  have  been  in  the  room,  and 
have  heard  what  Mr.  Field  has  told  the  Com- 
mittee ? — Yes. 

1749.  Do  you  agree  with  what  he  recommends  ? 
— Perfectly. 

1750.  Is  there  any  other  point  on  which  you 
wish  to  express  your  opinion  to  the  Committee  ? 
— Not  that  I  am  aware  of.  The  anglers  of  Nor- 
wich merely  requested  a  deputation  from  the 
society  to  attend  this  Committee,  in  order  to  give 
evidence  relative  to  the  prohibition  of  rod  fishing, 
which  we  strongly  object  to,  in  consequence  of  the 
extraordinary  quantity  of  water  that  we  have ;  our 
river  runs  from  20  to  60  yards  wide,  and  from 
8  to  16  or  18  feet  deep ;  in  some  places  quite  by 
the  side  of  the  bank  we  have  16  feet  of  water. 

1751.  In  your  opinion,  and  that  of  the  gentle- 
men you  represent,  it  is  unnecessary  to  prohibit 
angling  dunng  the  close  season  in  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk?— In  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  I  have  fished 
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Chairman — continued. 

the  river  for  45  years.  I  have  fished  it  many 
times  at  this  time  of  the  year,  and  I  have  never 
found  them  take  a  bite  freely  in  the  spawning  time. 

1752.  You  subscribe  entirely  to  the  Act  of 
last  Session? — Yes. 

1753.  And  to  the  bye-laws  which  have  been 
made  by  the  conservators  under  that  Act?— Yes> 

1754.  Is  it  your  view  then  that  you  should  be 
exempted  from  the  operation  of  this  Bill  ? — Ye^. 

1755.  Excepting  so  far  as  those  clauses  are 
concerned  that  relate  to  the  prohibition  ot  the 
sale  of  fish,  and  the  use  of  dynamite  ? — Yes. 

1756.  Those  two  clauses  you  think  would  be 
useful  to  you  in  Norfolk?— becidedly. 

Sir  Robert  Buxton, 

1757.  I  will  ask  you  to  repeat  what  you  have 
said  already   generally,  that  any  prohibitiaii  of 

'  rod-and-line  fishing  would  be  very  distasteful  to 
the  citizens  of  Norwich,  as  far  as  you  are  aware  ? 
— It  would  be  so. 

1758.  And  you  do  not  think  it  necessary  for 
the  preservation  of  the  fish? — Not  at  all. 

1759.  And  I  think  that  feeling  is  shared  by 
the  anglers  throughout  Norfolk  generally? — 
I  scarcely  know  one  that  speaks  against  it. 

1760.  You  have  been  for  21  years  connected 
with  the  Yare  Preservation  Society? — Yea. 

I  3  1761.  And 


Mr.  GrwMf^ 
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Mr.  Greene. 


4  Jane  1878. 


Sir  Robert  Buxton — continued. 

1761.  And  you  have  never  found  any  dijfficulty 
in  putting  the  provisions  of  the  Act  into  force  ? 
— We  have  scarcely  got  it  at  v^ork  yet. 

1762.  I  was  referring  to  the  old  Act ;  that,  I 
believe,  was  passed  by  the  Corporation  of  Nor- 
wich with  respect  to  the  River  Yare  and 
Wensum  ? — ^We  have  obtained  convictions  under 
that  Act 

1763.  And  how  have  the  expenses  been  met 
of  this  Yare  Preservation  Society  ? — Bv  volun- 
tary subscriptions ;  every  member  subscrioes  from 
5  8.  upwards. 

1764.  I  think  you  have  no  rule  with  respect 


Sir  Robert  Buxton — continued. 

to  the  weight  or  size  of  the  fish  caught? — ^We 
have  not. 

1765.  And  you  do  not  think  such  a  rule  would 
be  expedient  to  be  embodied  in  the  Bill? — Quite 
unnecessary. 

1766.  Kow,  in  saying  that  you  are  against  a 
close  time  for  rod  and  line,  do  you  say  so  because 
you  think  that  the  Norwich  fishermen  go  out 
fishing  rather  for  amusement  or  for  the  sake  of 
food  ? — For  amusement,  and  for  &od  also. 

1767.  You  are  not  of  opinion  that  fiah  we 
unwholesome  there  during  the  cloee  time? — No. 

1768.  Have  you  tasted  them?— Yes.  Look 
at  herrings  after  they  are  shot ;  they  are  good. 


Hir^  Jackson, 


Mr.  Hevbt  Jackson,  called  in;  and  Examined. 
Ckairtnan.  C^atrmoTi— continued. 


1769.  Whebe  do  you  come  fr<mi? — From 
Birmingham. 

1770.  Do  you  represent  any  society  of  anglers? 

1771.  An  amalgamated  society? — Yes. 

1772.  That  is  to  say,  you  come  here  deputed 
on  behalf  of  the  amalgamated  society  which  re- 

E resents  the  various  fishing  clubs  of  Binning^ 
am? — Yes. 

1773.  We  have  beard  that  these  clube  are 
very  numerous  in  Sheffield ;  are  they,  speaking 
generally,  as  numerous  in  Birmingham? — No, 
very  few  in  comparison. 

1774.  To  what  extent  are  there  fishing  clubs 
in  Birmingham  ? — About  10. 

1775.  And  how  many  members? — There  are 
about  3,000  anglers,  but  not  all  belonging  to  the 
angling  clubs. 

1776.  How  many  are  members  of  the  clubs  ? — 
I  consider  about  300. 

1777.  You  have  got  about  300  members  in 
your  10  clubs  in  Birmingham,  you  think? — 
Yes. 

1778.  I  gather  from  that  that  there  is  not  a 
very  great  extent  of  water  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Birmingham  accessible  to  anglers? — No,  it  is 
all  subscnption  water. 

1779.  There  is  no  public  water? — No,  they 
are  all  by  subscription,  no  public  waters. 

1780.  Is  it  the  practice  of  these  clubs  in  Bir- 
mingham to  hire  water,  and  then  having  hired 
it,  to  keep  it  entirely  to  their  own  members,  or 
to  charge  so  much  a  day  to  anybody  who  likes  to 
come  ? — Yes,  they  do  that. 

1781.  You  let  it  out  at  so  much  a  ticket? — 
Yes ;  I  represent  one  club  which  has  been  esta- 
blished 25  years,  and  we  have  to  take  water  on 
the  Trent ;  we  have  six  miles  of  water  on  the 
Trent 

1782.  You  have  control  over  six  miles  of 
water,  and  having  that  control,  have  you  esta- 
blished a  close  season  ? — Yes. 

1783.  Then,  so  far  as  you  are  concerned,  this 
Bill  is  unnecessary? — We  establish  a  close  season 
for  pike  and  perch. 

1784.  Only  for  pike  and  perch?— Yes. 

1785.  But  it  has  been  within  your  power  to 
establish  a  close  time  for  all  the  fish  in  yoiu* 
water  ? — Yee,  but  we  have  not  done  that  except 
for  pike  and  perch. 

1786.  Do  you  consider  that  it  is  not  necessary 
except  for  pike  and  perch? — We  consider  it 
necessary  for  all  fish. 


1 787.  Then  why  have  you  not  had  a  close  time 
for  them  ? — We  are  only  one  society. 

1788.  The  water  over  which  you  have  control 
is  in  connection  with  other  parts  of  the  river 
which  are  not  within  your  control  ? — No,  because 
other  societies  represent  a  different  part  of  the 
Trent. 

1789.  I  mean  that  your  water  has  a  natural 
connection  with  other  streams  and  rivers  to  a 
considerable  extent,  and  it  has  been  your  view 
that  it  was  useless  to  have  a  close  time  for  these 
fish  in  your  waters,  because  other  people  would 
not  do  the  same  thing  ? — Yes. 

1790.  And  with  that  view  you  come  here  and 
tell  the  Committee  that  you  think  it  would  be 
desirable  to  establish  by  Act  of  Parliament  a 
close  season  for  these  freshwater  fish  ? — Yes. 

1791.  What  do  you  say  with  reference  to  hav- 
ing a  close  time  for  rod  and  line  ? — I  would  have 
it  for  rod  and  line,  and  nets,  and  all,  excepting 
in  ornamental  and  private  waters  in  private  parks. 

1792.  That  is  to  say,  leaving  it  to  be  defined; 
such  waters  as  have  not  natural  connection  with 
the  Trent,  for  instance  ? — Yes. 

1793.  And  would  you  say  on  this  point,  have 
you  any  idea  whether  it  would,  be  a  possible 
thing  to  carry  out  in  Birmingham  ? — Yes. 

1794.  I  suppose  in  Birmingham  there  would 
be  no  difficulty,  for  that  reason  among  others, 
that  there  is  no  public  water  whatever,  and 
therefore  nobody  can  fish,  unless  he  gets  permis- 
sion or  license  from  an  angling  club  ? — Just  so. 

1795.  Is  it  the  practice  for  the  citizens  of 
Birmingham  to  go  out  any  distance  on  holidays 
to  distant  public  waters  to  fish  ? — Yes. 

1796.  Are  there  many  such  public  waters  to 
which  access  is  free  within  easy  reach  of  Bir- 
mingham, on  a  Bank  holiday  or  other  day  ? — 
Yes,  the  Worcestershire  way  down  to  the  Avon 
and  the  Harrow. 

1797.  Have  you  considered  what  would  be 
the  operation  of  such  an  Act  as  this,  if  that  wb» 
prohioited  ? — Yes. 

1798.  Have  you  had  anything  of  the  nature 
of  a  meeting  in  Birmingham,  such  as  was  de- 
scribed by  the  witness  from  Sheffield  ? — Yes,  a 
publicly  advertised  meeting. 

1799.  Not  consisting  merely  of  anglers  mem- 
bers of  clubs,  but  of  persons  generally,  who  take 
an  interest  in  fishing  ? — Yes. 

1800.  And  at  that  meeting  was  the  questioo 
of  having  a  close  time  discussed  ? — It  was  the 
principal  question. 

1801.  Was 
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CJiairman — continued. 

1801.  Was  it  understood  at  that  meeting  that 
Trbat  you  meant  by  advocating  a  close  time^  was 
a  close  time  for  rod  and  line,  as  well  as  for  nets  ? 
— Yea,  for  both. 

1802.  And  that  being  understood,  the  meeting 
iivhicli  you  have  descnoed  was  in  favour  of  it  ? 
— Yes,  there  was  only  one  gentleman  who  voted 
against  it. 

1803.  Was  it  a  large  meeting  ? — Yes. 

1804.  I  suppose,  taking  what  you  would  call 
a  large  meeting  in  Birmingham,  it  was  a  very 
large  meeting? — Considering  that  there  are  not 
more  than  300  members  of  ^e  clubs. 

1805.  Then  it  was  not  in  fact  a  general  meet- 
ing, but  a  meeting  of  members  of  clubs  ;  is  that 
your  meaning? — It  was  attended  by  different 
societies  and  anglers. 

1806.  Was  it  attended  by  other  persons  not 
members  of  clubs  ? — Yes,  they  were  anglers  and 
members  of  clubs. 

1807.  Is  there  much  freshwater  fish  sold  in 
the  market  of  Birmingham  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year  ? — Yes,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

1808.  Have  you  yourself  seen  much,  what 
you  consider  unwholesome,  fish  sold  ? — I  have. 

1809.  The  last  witness  said  that  he  eat  those 
fish  at  all  seasons  of  the  year ;  do  you  do  the 
same  ? — We  cannot  do  that  at  Birmingham. 

1810.  These  fish  are  not  fit  for  fo^,  in  your 
opinion,  at  that  season  ? — No. 

Mr.  Mundella. 

1811.  The  meeting  which  was  called,  you  say 
was  called  by  advertisement  ? — Yes. 

1812.  And  it  was  called  for  anglers,  without 
mendoning  whether  it  was  for  members  of  clubs 
or  otherwise  ? — Yes. 

1813.  And  it  was  attended  by  persons,  both 
members  of  clubs  and  anglers  not  members  of 
clubs? — Yes. 

1814.  And  all  were  agreed,  with  a  single  ex- 
ception, in  favour  of  a  close  time,  both  lor  rod 
and  line  and  nets  ? — ^Yes. 

1815.  Where  is  it  that  you  go  to  on  the  Trent; 
what  part ;  is  it  between  Tam worth  and  Fazely  ? 
— Below  there ;  Walton-on-Trent  is  one  place. 

1816.  How  long  have  you  been  a  fisherman? 
— Thirty  years. 

1817.  Do  you  think  that  fish  are  becoming 
fewer  in  the  river  at  present? — I  do. 

1818.  What  do  you  attribute  that  to?— To 
poachers  with  nets. 

1819.  You  think  that  if  we  prohibited  netting 
during  the  close  season  that  would  be  a  great 
thing  in  itself? — Yes. 

1820.  And  is  it  true  that  fish  can  be  taken  by 
nets  very  much  easier  durinff  the  spawning 
time  than  at  any  other  time  of  the  year  ? — It 
is  so. 

1821.  They  are  all  over  the  shallows,  then? — 
Yes. 

1822.  And  it  is  very  easy  to  net  them? — Yes. 

1823.  When  they  are  clean  they  go  into  deep 
water,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  net  them  ? — Yes. 

1824.  And,  consequently,  many  more  fish  are 
taken  by  nets  during  the  spawning  season  than 
during  the  season  when  the  fish  are  wholesome 
and  clean ;  that  is  so,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

1825.  Have  you  talked  to  any  person  about 
this  Bill :  to  anglers  ? — I  have. 

1826.  And  have  you  found  them  generally 
approve  of  a  close  eea  son  ? — I  have  found  a  little 

0.110. 


Mr.  Mundella — continued.  Mr.  Jackson. 

objection,  some  few  objections,  on  the  part  of  ^  ^       Ta^ft 
those  who  did  not  attend  the  meeting.  ^"^^^^     '^ 

1827.  What  was  the  nature  of  their  objection  ? 
— They  wanted  it  to  keep  open  till  30th  April ; 
through  March  and  April, 

1828.  And  close  it  when?— Closmg  on  the 
15th  June ;  but  of  course  it  was  impossible  to 
draw  the  line. 

1829.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  they  wanted  a 
close  season  to  be  only  for  six  weeks  ? — Yes,  only 
for  six  weeks.  There  were  very  few  gentlemen 
in  favour  of  that,  but  I  found  some  few  in  favour 
of  it 

1830.  But  March  and  April  is  just  the  season 
when  the  fish  are  in  the  act  of  spawning,  is  it 
not?- Yes. 

1831.  In  fact,  most  of  the  spawning  is  done  in 
the  month  of  April  ? — Yes  ;  I  did  not  consider 
them  practical  anglers. 

i832.  But  amateurs  ? — Amateurs, 
1833.^  Do  you  think,  then,  that  the  fishermen 
of  Birmingham  and  the  neighbourhood,  as  far  as 
you  know,  would  be  willi^  for  a  close  time  for 
rod  and  line  as  well  as  for  nets? — I  do. 

Mr.  RodwelL 

1834.  Yours  is  the  only  society  that  has  got 
any  close  time  at  all  upon  these  waters  ? — ^Yes. 

1835.  For  pike  and  perch  only? — Yes. 

1836.  And  no  other  anglers  have  any  other 
close  time  ? — No. 

1837.  I  suppose  it  would  be  competent  for 
them  to  have  made  a  close  time  if  they  thought 
proper? — Just  so. 

1838.  Can  you  account  for  the  fact  tiiat  they 
have  not  ? — I  cannot,  except  it  was  selfishness. 

1839.  Other  people  will  not  do  it,  I  suppose, 
because  they  think  that  they  get  more  amuse-  , 
ment  by  having  it  open  all  the  year  than  not  ? — 
J  ust  so. 

1840.  And  there  is  a  difierence  of  opinion 
about  it  ? — Yes. 

1841.  Do  you  ever  fish  in  any  other  months 
of  the  year  yourself,  except  June,  July,  and 
August  ? — Yes. 

1842.  Always  have  ? — Yes,  always,  except  in 
the  interdicted  time. 

1843.  Have  you  ever  fished  in  any  other 
waters  than  the  water  that  belongs  to  your  club  ? 
— Yes. 

1844.  At  any  time  then  ? — No. 

1845.  When  you  cannot  fish  in  your  own 
waters,  do  you  fish  elsewhere  ? — No,  I  have 
always  kept  to  the  law. 

1846.  Are  there  not  a  great  many  pec^le  in 
Birmingham  that  go  out  to  fish  for  a  couple  of 

hours ;  not  for  a  regular  day,  but  after  business  ' 

is  over  in  the  town,  they  go  out  for  an  hour*8 
fishing  in  the  evening;  people  of  that  class? — 
They  do. 

1847.  Should  you  not  think  it  rather  a  hard- 
sjiip  to  say  that  they  should  not  have  that  inno- 
cent amusement  for  an  hour  or  two,  when  they 
happen  to  have  a  spare  hour  in  the  month  of 
April  and  May? — It  is  a  hardship,  I  acknow- 
ledge, 

1848.  Do  you  think  that  the  benefit  to  be  de- 
rived from  prohibiting  neople  indulging  their 
tastes  in  that  way  woula  not  exceed  the  benefit 
which  the  rest  oi  the  public  would  derive  from 
the  preservation  of  the  fish ;  that  the  hardship 
for  those  people  would  be  so  great  as  to  render 
it  impolitic  to  prevent    their   exercising  their 
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tastes  in  that  way,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
the  fish  for  anglers  ? — I  do. 

1849.  I  am  told  by  an  honourable  Member 
that  I  did  not  make  myself  understood,  so  I  will 
put  the  question  in  another  form  ;  you  say  it 
would  be  a  hardship  on  several  people  if  thev 
were  prohibited  from  fishing  in  April? — It 
would. 

1850.  Do  you  think  it  is  worth  while  inflict- 
ing that  hardship  upon  your  neighbours  and 
finends  for  the  purpose  of  securing  better  fishing 
for  other  people,  for  three  months  in  the  year  ; 
I  am  speaking  of  angling  ? — Yes. 

1851.  You  think  that  they  would  have  no 
reason  to  complain  ? — Yes. 

1852.  Why  should  they  give  up  their  plea- 
sure for  the  sake  of  other  people's  pleasure  at 
otiher  periods  of  the  j^ear  ?— because  I  think 
they  would  benefit  by  it  in  the  course  of  time. 

1853.  But  suppose  they  say  that  they  prefer 
going  out  for  an  hour  or  two,  do  not  you  think 
it  would  be  very  hard  to  prevent  it  ? — You  see 
they  would  have  the  privilege  of  going  to  private 
gentlemen's  waters,  ii  they  thought  right. 

1854.  You  would  drive  them  to  private  gen- 
tlemen's waters  ? — Yes. 

1855.  But,  in  point  of  fact,  I  sui>pose  what 
you  are  driving  at  really  is,  to  prohibit  netting  ? 
— Just  so. 

1856.  Do  you  care  much  about  the  other 
point,  considering  that  at  this  time  of  the  year 
you  say  the  fish  do  not  bite  freely  after  and 
during  spawninff ;  do  you  think  that  there  would 
be  anv  serious  damage  done  to  the  multiplication 
of  fish,  if  people  are  allowed  to  angle  ? — Not 
serious  damage,  perhaps. 


Mr.  Arthur  Bass. 

1857.  What  water  have  you  where  people  can 
go  to  for  an  hour  or  two? — At  Sutton  Coldfield. 

1858.  A  brook  there,  do  you  mean?— No,  a 
pool. 

1859.  You  have  no  running  water  but  the 
Tame  ? — No,  and  that  is  polluted. 

1860.  The  water  you  would  fish  in  is  between 
Walton  and  Branston  ? — Yes. 

1861.  And  that  is  about  30  miles  from  Bir- 
mingham ? — Twentj'-seven  miles  from  it 

1862.  So  that  it  is  an  expensive  business  ta 
get  there  for  these  people  ? — Yes. 

Sir  Andrew  Lush 

1863.  You  were  asked  if  it  would  be  a  hard- 
ship upon  people,  who  went  out  for  an  hour  or 
two  to  fish  m  Birmingham,  to  prohibit  them 
from  angling  during  the  close  season ;  are  there 
any  people  who  go  out  for  an  hour  or  two  in 
Birmingham  to  fish? — None  belonging  to  ^he 
society. 

1864.  How  far  have  they  to  go?  —  Seven 
miles. 

1865.  And  is  there  any  quantity  of  fish  there? 
—Not  a  great  quantity. 

1866.  It  would  not  be  worth  their  while  to  go 
for  an  hour  or  two  ? — You  can  get  by  train  and 
have  an  hour  or  two's  fishing. 

1867.  Do  not  you  think  that  the  good  which 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  would  receive  from 
having  a  close  season  would  quite  compensate 
for  the  hardship  of  the  three  months  of  close 
season  ? — Yes. 

1868.  That  they  would  get  more  pleasure  in 
one  way  than  the  other  ? — Yes. 


1' 


Mr.  Phillip  Geen,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 


Ifr.  Geen. 


Chairman. 

1869.  You  are  the  Chairman  of  the  London 
Central  Association? — Yes,  the  Amalgamated 
Association  of  the  London  Angling  Societies. 

1870.  Is  it  the  case  that  you  are  entirely 
irrespective  of,  and  have  nothing  to  do  with,  the 
Thames  Angling  Preservation  Society? — I  am 
one  of  the  committee  of  that. 

1871.  Your  society  I  mean? — That  is  inde- 
pendent entirely. 

1872.  What  view  does  your  society  take  of  the 
proposals  contained  in  this  Bill  ? — We  are  unani- 
mous in  favour  of  a  close  time,  and  we  approve 
of  the  principle  of  the  BilL 

1873.  Do  you  mean  in  favour  of  the  time  laid 
down  in  the  Bill,  or  as  has  been  proposed  from 
the  15th  of  March  to  the  15th  of  June?— From 
the  15th  of  March  to  the  15th  of  June  we  should 
prefer. 

1874.  You  think  that  one  unifoim  close  season 
for  those  three  months  would  meet  all  diflSculties  ? 
— I  think  it  could  be  more  effectually  carried 
out. 

1875.  Are  you  in  favour  of  prohibiting  angling, 
the  use  of  rod  and  line  during  those  three 
months  ? — It  is  very  essential  in  or  near  London, 
or  we  shall  soon  have  no  fish. 

1876.  The  members  of  your  society,  I  suppose, 
have  rules  already  in  force  amongst  themselves, 
which  do  make  it  practically  a  close  time  for  those 
three  months? — In  every  club  they  see  the 
necessity  for  that  individually,  without  any  law. 


Chairman — continued. 

1877.  But  you  think  it  is  necessary  that  there 
should  be,  by  statute,  a  close  time  against  angling  I 
— Undoubtedly,    because    there     are     amateur 
anglers  who  would  go  out  and  take  the  fish  off 
the  spawning  beds.     I  purposely  took  a  quantity 
of  roach  on   Saturday,   which    I    would   have 
brought  here  before  the  Committee  had  I  known 
that  I  was  going  to  give  evidence  here  to-day. 
They  feed   ravenously  while  they    are   on  the 
spawning  beds ;  they  are  simply  tn  masse  there. 

1878.  Do  you  consider  them  good  to  eat? — 
No,  the  next  thing  to  poison  I  should  say.  I 
know  a  case  in  point,  in  Dagenham  Lake,,  where 
a  quantity  of  breaiii  were  taken  out  of  the  lake 
and  given  to  several  friends,  and  they  had  to 
send  for  the  doctor,  and  he  said  that  they  must 
take  the  consequences  if  they  would  eat  such 
things. 

1879.  You  speak  generally  of  the  Thames ; 
that  is  the  river  that  your  experience  applies  to  ? 
— The  Thames,  the  Mole,  the  Colne,  and  the 
Wey. 

1880.  In  your  opinion  the  rules  that  exist 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Thames  have  been 
very  useful  in  preserving  the  fish  in  the  river? — 
Undoubtedly;  we  should  have  no  fish  by  this 
time  else. 

1881.  And  there  is  no  difficulty  in  carrying 
them  out  here  ? — Not  the  slightest ;  you  might 
go  for  20  miles  on  the  Thames  and  not  see  a 
single  rodster. 

1882.  Have 
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Chairman — continued. 

1882.  Have  you  any  experience  of  other  popu- 
lations throughout  the  country  than  that  of  Lon- 
don?— No,  no  great  experience;  my  other  ex- 
perience is  in  the  West  of  England,  where  there 
18  only  trout. 

1883.  Now  let  us  take  the  Thames;  do  I  under- 
stand that  it  is  your  decided  opinion  that  the  rod 
and  line  can  do  great  damage  during  the  close 
season  ? — I  believe  it  to  be  absolutely  essential 
for  the  welfare  of  angling  in.the  future  that  there 
should  be  an  absolute  quiet  of  three  months  for 
the  river  and  the  fish,  free  from  trouble  of  any 
description,  either  nets  or  rods. 

Mr.  Mundella. 

1884.  We  have  had  evidence  from  witnesses 
who  state  that  when  the  fish  are  spawning  they 
will  not  take  the  bait ;  is  not  that  quite  contrary 
to  the  evidence  which  you  have  just  given? — 
I  have  a  letter  signed  by  several  members  that 
will  vouch  for  this  fact,  that  these  roach,  to 
which  I  alluded  just  now,  were  taken  from  the 
spawning  bed  ;  some  of  them  had  partially  shot 
tneir  roe,  and  others  were  on  the  spawning  bed 
for  the  purpose,  and  they  were  taken  on  Satur- 
day, the  1st  of  June,  in  this  condition. 

1885.  And  it  is  very  easy  to  take  them  then, 
because  they  are  to  be  found  in  shoals  ? — I  might 
have  taken  40  lbs.  if  I  had  chosen,  but  I  took 
61b8. 

1886.  You  took  it  for  the  purpose  of  ascertain- 
ing these  facts  and  bringing  evidence  here? — 
Yes,  the  roe  was  still  in  the  majority  of  them,  and 
in  other  cases  it  was  partially  shot. 

1887.  That  would  applv  to  perch  and  barbel  ? — 
To  a  great  number  of  nsh. 

1888.  There  is  not  the  least  doubt  about  perch 
and  jack  taking  the  bait  freely  ? — At  the  com- 
mencement of  June  they  feed  ravenously ;  having 
just  got  over  the  spawning  they  are  reallv 
ravenous  then,  more  tnan  any  other  month  in  all 
the  year. 

1889.  You  think  that  for  the  sake  of  increasing 
the  fish  in  the  river,  and  the  supply  of  food,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  prohibit  fishing  by  rod 
and  line,  as  well  as  net,  during  that  season  ? — 
Such  is  my  opinion ;  and  every  angling  society 
in  London  has  had  the  opportunity  of  discussing 
it  in  their  own  rooms,  and  sending  delegates  to  a 
general  meeting;  and  when  the  resolution  was 
put,  that  it  was  desirable  to  have  a  fence  mouth, 
it  was  carried  without  a  dissenting  vote. 

1S90.  How  many  anglers  do  you  represent 
here  ?— About  3,000. 

1891.  Now  there  is  a  distinction  between  mem- 
bers of  angling  societies  and  amateurs  who  are  not 
members  of  angling  societies ;  do  you  think  that 
the  amateurs  would  consent  to  the  prohibition  of 
rod  and  line,  as  well  as  the  professional  anglers  ? 
— We  have  the  best  evidence  of  that,  inasmuch  as 
you  may  go  for  20  miles  on  the  Thames  and  not 
see  a  single  rod  during  the  fence  months ;  and 
this  is  merely  a  local  rule  of  the  Thames  Con- 
servancy ;  and  if  that  is  abided  by  here,  if  it 
were  the  law  of  the  land,  every  angler  would  only 
be  too  willing  to  abide  by  it. 

1892.  Practically,  the  principles  of  this  Bill 
are  in  operation  on  the  Thames  at  this  moment, 
and  have  been  for  some  years  ?~'[they  have  been, 
and  no  difficultv  is  found  in  enforcing  them. 

1893*  And  there  is  no  complidning  on  the  part 
of  the  general  public  about  it? — None  whatever; 
every  angler  m  London  subscribes  something, 

0.1in. 
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either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  Thames  An-         

gling  Preservation  Society,  that  they  may  enforce  4  J"'*©  1^78. 
that  very  law  as  against  themselves. 

1894.  And  you  are  desirous  of  the  provisions 
of  this  law  being  made  general  ?-^Undoubtedly. 

1895.  And  you  think  the  sale  clause  a  very 
valuable  law  ? — Verjj^  valuable,  because  vou  can- 
not catch  a  poacher  in  the  act ;  but  if  he  found 
a  difficulty  in  getting  rid  of  those  fish  you  would 
catch  him. 

1896.  Making  the  sale  of  fish,  or  having  them 
in  possession  for  the  purpose  of  sale,  illegal, 
would  supplement  your  rules  already  in  exist- 
ence, and  it  would  tend  to  promote  the  culture 
of  fish  ? — Yes  ;  and  I  think  also  if  it  were  possi- 
ble to  have  that  law,  it  ought  to  be  an  offence  to 
offer  for  sale  under-sized  fish  at  any  time  during 
the  year.  There  are  portions  of  water  in  or 
around  London  where  the  copyholders  of  the 
district  hold  a  charter  that  enables  them  during 
certain  months  of  the  year  to  net  the  water  to 
take  out  fish  for  the  purposes  of  food  ;  but  they 
take  out  little  trout  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  do 
not  take  the  pains  to  put  them  back  again,  and 
then  they  hawk  them  round  the  districts ;  they 
arc  little  fish,  which  they  ought  to  be  ashamed 
of  taking;  and  I  think  that  ought  to  be  an 
offence  for  which  they  ought  to  be  punished  at 
any  time  of  the  year. 

1897.  Is  it  possible  for  an  Act  of  Parliament 
to  lay  down  the  exact  size  of  fish  of  every  de- 
scription that  should  and  should  not  be  taken  ? — 
There  is  a  difficulty  no  doubt.  We  have  strict 
rules  in  the  clubs,  and  perhaps  that  might  meet 
the  case. 

1898.  But  you  think  that  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment declaring  certain  months  to  be  fence  months 
would  educate  a  good  many  amateurs  as  to  the 
importance  of  not  fishing  during  those  months, 
and  that  it  would  be  generally  acquiesced  in? — 
I  think  the  angler  is  beginning  to  be  ashamed  of 
himself  if  he  is  seen  to  carry  a  rod  during  the 
fence  months  in  London.  I  should  have  that 
feeling  unless  I  were  a  trout  fisherman. 

1899.  And  you  think  that,  if  other  people 
were  as  well  acquainted  with  the  results  as  your* 
self,  the  general  feeling  of  the  community  would 
be  against  it  ? — Undoubtedly  it  is  wrong. 

1900.  You  say  that  the  food  is  unwholesome ; 
have  you  any  evidence  to  show  that  the  fish  is 
unwholesome  during  the  spawning  season? — I 

told  you  the  case  of  a  friend  of  mine,  and  a  num-*  ^ 

ber  of  his  friends,  who  were  almost  poisoned  with 
these  bream  from  Dagenham  Beach,  and  the 
doctor  told  them  that  persons  who  would  take 
fish  in  the  spawning  season,  and  eat  them^ 
deserved  to  be  ill. 

1901.  Of  course,  fish  are  good  when  the  roe 
is  in  them ;  but  it  is  before  the  roe  is  shot,  or 
before  it  is  matured,  that  they  are  not  good  ? — 
Yes ;  but  I  think  the  law  is  already  recognised 
that  an  unclean  salmon  is  unfit  for  food ;  and  if 
an  unclean  salmon,  why  not  an  unclean  roach  or 
chub. 

Mr.  Dillwyn. 

1902.  Of  course,  connected  as  you  are  with 
fishing  clubs,  you  know  very  well  what  the 
general  opinion  is  ? —  Yes. 

1903.  Have  you,  when  you  have  been  in  con- 
versation, and  have  talked  generally  with  people 
on  the  subject,  heard  any  dissatisfaction  ex- 
pressed generally  by  the  public  with  the  close 
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Mr.  DUlwyn — continued. 

time  imposed  on  the  River  Thames  ?-^They  are 
all  in  favour  of  a  close  season ;  some  would  like 
the  whole  of  March  open  and  the  whole  of  June 
closed ;  but  all  are  in  favour  of  a  close  time. 

1904.  Do  you  believe  tliat  the  readiness  with 
which  they  obey  the  law  has  been  due  to  their 
believing  the  reasonableness  of  the  law  ? — They 
see  the  necessity  for  it  in  the  interest  of  their  own 
sport. 

Mr.  IViUiam  Lowiher. 

1905.  Did  you  know  this  doctor  who  attended 
this  sick  person  ? — Yes. 

1906.  Was  he  a  fisherman  ?— Yes. 

1907.  Very  fond  of  fishing?— Yea. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Stanhope. 

1908.  How  are  these  bye-laws  enforced  now 
on  the  Thames  ? — The  Thames  Conservancy  have 
a  law,  which  they  have  delegated  to  the  Thames 
Angling  Preservation  Society,  and  they  act 
under  it. 

1 909.  Do  they  enforce  a  penalty  ? — Yes ;  they 
summon  the  people  before  tne  magistrates  of  the 
district,  and  they  get  fined  for  the  first  offence. 

1910.  Is  there  any  provision  for  getting  bait 
for  angling  for  trout  ? — Yes ;  but  it  is  generally 
understooa  that  a  net  used  for  that  purpose  should 
be  a  casting  net.  When  a  witness  spoke  of  an 
inch  net  that  would  take  everything  out  of  the 
river. 

1911.  Is  there  any  feeling  in  your  clubs  being 
allowed  to  fish  at  Whitsuntide,  supposing  that 
the  15th  of  June  was  fixed  as  the  date  at  which 
the  close  time  would  terminate  ? — We  have  no 
desire  to  fish  during  the  winter  months;  we 
really  must  restrain  our  desire  to  be  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  during  those  months. 

1912.  I  ask  you  the  question,  because  Whit- 
suntide would  often  before  the  1st  of  June  if 
that  were  the  fixed  time,  but  the  15th  would 
almost  always  cover  it? — We  fish  all  the  year 
round,  not  on  particular  days,  because  it  fits  to 
have  the  particular  day  with  the  particular  club; 
it  is  not  a  particular  day  with  the  other  79  angling 
societies,  or  whatever  the  number  might  be. 

Mr.  ModwelL 

1913.  What  bait  did  you  catch  these  unhappy 
roach  with  ? — Caddis  bait  and  gentles. 

1914.  You  talked  of  these  fieh  being  unwhole- 
some ;  did  you  ever  know  these  fish  condemned 
by  the  inspector  of  markets  for  instance  ? — No ; 
in  London,  the  market  where  these  coarse  fish  are 
offered  during  the  fence  months  is  down  Petti- 
coat-lane, and  I  do  not  think  the  police  are  fond 
of  going  there. 

1915.  But  they  are  eaten  as  general  food,  by 
a  class  of  Her  Majesty*s  subjects  ? — ^The  Jews  eat 
certain  unclean  fish,  and  we  cannot  help  it. 

1916.  There  is  a  very  celebrated  case  of  a 
Je^'s  feelings  being  very  much  like  a  Christian's 


Mr.  Rodwell — continued, 
feelinffs;  have  you  any  idea  that  fish  will  agree 
with  Jews  which  will  not  i^ree  with  Christiana? 
—My  notion  is,  that  nature  has  ordained  that  it 
is  unwise  to  eat  any  food  when  it  is  unclean. 

1917.  But  are  not  Jews  within  the  law  of 
nature  ? — I  am  speaking  of  fish  now. 

1918.  I  am  speaking  of  Jews  ? — I  do  not  know 
what  the  sufferings  of  the  Jews  may  be. 

1919.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  a  great  quantity  of 
this  fish,  which  you  condemn  almost  as  poison,  is 
the  staple  food  of  the  Jews  in  the  east-end  of 
London?— During  certain  seasons,  thev  almost 
live  on  it ;  but,  if  a  man  is  fond  of  unclean  fish, 
I  would  like  to  keep  him  on  it  for  six  months. 

1920.  The  hog  is  unclean  to  a  Jew,  bat  not 
unwholesome  on  that  account? — I  really  believe 
these  fish  are  unwholesome. 

1921.  To  Christians? — To  anyone,  Jew  or 
Christian. 

1922.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  case  of  rivers 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  large  populations,  like 
London,  SheflSeld,  or  Birmingham,  stands  in  a 
very  different  position  with  reference  to  angling 
from  couiltry  streams,  where  there  is  a  smaU 
population,  and  small  country  villages  and  towns? 
— As  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  I  believe  that  a 
close  time  for  angling,  as  well  as  for  nets,  is  ne- 
cessary generally  for  the  country.  That  is  my 
opinion  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain  it 
I  know  that  one  of  the  angling  societies  in  London 
has  been  in  conununication  with  all  the  angling 
societies  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

1923.  I  am  putting  out  of  consideration  angling 
societies,  because  there  are  a  far  larger  num- 
ber who  do  not  belong  to  angling  societies ;  do 
not  you  think  that  their  interests  and  amusements 
ought  to  be  considered  ? — I  think  that  you  would 
be  considering  their  interests  by  enacting  a  close 
time. 

1924.  Do  you  look  upon  these  restrictions  as 
for  the  purpose  of  affording  amusement  or  food  ? 
— Both  combined. 

1925.  Are  fish  which  are  caught  with  the  rod 
and  line  sold  ? — Either  consumed  by  the  family, 
or  given  to  a  friend. 

1926.  But  they  are  not  sold? — No;  because 
that  would  imply  that  a  man  went  out  angling 
for  profit,  ana  I  do  not  think  it  would  pay. 
From  the  fact  of  one  of  the  members  of  the 
family  having  caught  them  I  think  they  are 
eaten  with  a  Uttle  more  relish. 

1927.  What  do  you  consider,  as  an  experi- 
enced angler,  is  a  good  day*s  sport  in  pounds 
weight? — As  a  good  take,  I  get  frequently 
30  or  40  lbs. ;  but  an  ordinary  angler  has  not 
the  same  opportunities  as  I  have. 

1928.  Would  3  or  4  lbs.  be  about  an  average 
take  ?— Yes. 

1929.  Do  you  know  the  River  Lea?— Mr. 
Ghumey,  the  next  witness,  will  be  able  to  speak 
more  precisely  upon  that 
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Mr.  BiCHABD  Ghubnet,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


If  r.  ChoirMwu 

Ohumey.        1930.  Are  you  the  secretary  of  any  fish  pre* 

— —         servation  society?-  I  am  the  Secretary  of  the 

United    London  Anglers'  Central  Committee, 

amalgamated  with  the  River  Lea  Preservation 

Association,  combined. 

1931.  You  come,  then,  to  speak  tons  chiefly  of 


Chairman — continued. 

the  River  Lea ;  that  is  the  river  from  which  your 
experience  is  mainly  derived  ?— Yes. 

1982.  Have  you  much  experience  and  close 
kno^edge  of  the  River  Lea  ? — Yes,  for  between 
30  and  40  years. 

1983.  I  gather  from  wliat  you  say,  that  iber^ 
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Ckairwum — eontmaed. 

is  a  Preservatkm  Association  for  the  River  Lea  ? 
— ^Yes ;  we  likewise  have  a  conservancy. 

1934.  Is  the  asaooiation  entirely  a  voluntary 
«B80ciati(ui  ? — It  is  subscribed  to  direcUy  and 
indirectly  by  the  anglers  of  various  societies 
oonnected  with  our  association. 

1935.  What  control  have  you  over  the  Biver 
Liea  ? — ^From  the  River  Lea  Conservancy  we 
liave  six  bailifis  allowed  under  the  seal  of  the 
Conservancy  to  watch  that  water;  they  are 
▼oluntary  offices,  taken  up  by  anglers  and  mem- 
bers of  the  societies,  who  watch  that  river  onoe 
or  twice  a  week  frcmi  one  end  of  the  water  to  the 
other ;  that  is  done  by  our  bailiffs,  voluntarily, 
and  their  assistants ;  all  the  expenses  they  charge 
ns  to  is  our  railway  fare  ;  we  cover  the  distance 
from  one  end  of  the  river  to  the  other  in  that 
way. 

1936.  You  have  bye-laws  ?— Yes. 

1937.  Those  derive  their  force  frcnn  the  powers 
of  the  Lea  Conservancy? — Yes. 

1938.  That  is  to  say,  they  are  statutable?— 
Yes. 

1939.  You  are  at  no  expense  in  carrying  out 
those  bye-laws,  because  of  the  voluntary  assist- 
ance you  get  from  members  of  the  association  ? — 
With  the  exception  of  netting,  and  then  a  certain 
amount  is  allowed  to  our  bailiffs,  or  their  assis- 
tants or  the  police;  we  give^rewards  to  the  police 
on  conviction ;  we  are  assisted  by  them  at  any 
time  we  require  them. 

1940.  Is  your  fence  season  similar  to  that 
which  exists  on  the  Thames? — It  is  similar. 
Some  two  years  ago  it  was  thought  advisable  that 
we  should  open  up  the  month  of  March  for  all 
fidd,  with  the  exception  of  trout  and  jack,  and 
by  petitioning  the  Conservancy  Board  of  the 
Kiver  Lea,  they  granted  us  that  power.  Our 
dose  time  for  jack  is  from  the  1st  of  March  to 
the  1st  of  August;  for  other  fish  from  the  31st 
of  March  to  the  1st  of  June>  with  the  exception 
(^  trout;  trout,  of  course,  are  much  longer. 

1941.  Then  looking  at  the  close  time  that  is 
proposed  in  thi^  Bill,  would  you  or  would  you 
not  agree  with  its  being  amended,  to  being  from 
the  15th  of  March  to  the  15th  of  June  ? — I  would 
decidedly  accept  that. 

1942.  Even  if  it  were  to  apply  to  the  -River 
Lea  also? — I  am  quite  sure  that  the  Conservators 
of  the  River  Lee  will  conform. 

1943.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  con- 
sider such  a  close  time  as  this  is  necessary  for 
fresh-water  fish  generally  ? — Yes. 

1944.  And  that  it  is  desirable  to  prohibit 
ftiiglinpr  as  well  as  netting  ? — Yes ;  and  netting 
at  any  time,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  casting 
net  during  the  jack  fishing  season,  and  a  small 
round  minnow  net. 

1945.  You  do  not  mean,  do  you,  to  suggest 
BBOh  a  law  for  the  rest  of  England  ? — As  far  as 
fresh-water  fish  are  concerned,  I  think  it  would 
be  beneficiaL 

1946.  Do  you  mean,  that  in  the  Norfolk 
Broads,  for  instance,  such  a  law  should  be 
enforced  ? — I  take  them  to  be  brackish  water  ; 
the  consequence  is  that  they  have  a  supply  par- 
tialiy  from  the  sea. 

1947.  But  we  have  heard  a  great  deal  about 
laige  takes  of  fish  by  the  net,  and  the  way 
in  which  they  are  landed  and  sent  to  the  market. 
Talking  now,  not  of  the  close  season,  but  the  rest 
of  the  year,  do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  for 
the  sake  of  angling  you  would  prohibit.tke  use 
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C%<i<rmtf«— continued. 

of  the  net  ?—  I  am  very  much  against  netting^  for 
fresh  water,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  majority  of  the 
London  anglers  are  very  much  against  netting. 

1948.  Are  you  familiar  with  any  otiier  rivers? 
— No,  not  out  of  the  suburbs  of  London,  some 
20  or  30  miles  out. 

1949-  And  you  have  no  difficultv  whatever  in 
the  Lea  in  carrying  out  these  rules  ? — No,  we 
have  not ;  they  are  generally  accepted  by  mem- 
bers of  the  clubs  and  non-members ;  all  parties 
that  call  themselves  anglers  are  quite  in  favour 
of  the  fence  months  in  the  river. 

1950.  You  would  attach  importance  to  the 
prohibition  of  sale  ?— Yes,  that  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  us. 

1951.  And  you  would  prohibit  netting  during 
the  close  season,  certainly  ? — Decidedly. 

1952.  Those  are  the  principal  objects  which 
you  think  ought  to  be  aimed  at  ? — Yes. 

1953.  But  you  think  that  besides  that  it  is 
desirable  to  prohibit  angling  ? — I  think  it  is  de- 
sirable to  prohibit  angling,  decidedly,  during  the 
months  named,  for  the  reason  that  our  waters 
would  get  distressed  if  the  fish  were  taken  when 
spawning. 

Mr.  MundeUa. 

1954.  May  I  ask  what  you  mean  by  "dis- 
tressed "  ? — I  mean  that  we  should  lose  our  sup- 
ply, and  get  short. 

1955.  Are  you  a  working  man  yourself? — 
Yes. 

1956.  What  trade  are  you?  —  A  French 
polisher. 

1957.  Are  many  of  the  fishermen  who  are  con- 
nected with  these  clubs  working  men  ? — Most  of 
them,  and  small  tradesmen. 

1958.  Do  you  think  that  the  fishermen  of 
London,  amateurs  or  otherwise,  would  generally 
accept  a  close  season  ? — I  am  quite  sure  of  it, 
with  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  and  pleasure. 

1959.  You  sav  that  you  preserve  the  Lee  by 
voluntary  baili£»  ? — By  voluntary  bailiffs. 

1960.  That  is  to  say,  you  take  it  in  turns 
amongst  you ;  you  give  up  a  certain  amount  of 
time  in  your  turn  to  look  after  the  water  ? — Dur- 
ing the  fence  months. 

1961.  And  you  liave  no  remuneration  for  that 
beyond  the  payment  of  your  railway  fare? — 
During  fence  months  ;  but  when  men  are  watch- 
ing for  the  netting  there  is  a  certain  sum 
allowed. 

1962.  But  during  the  fence  months  you  do 
that  watching  out  of  pure  love  for  the  thing,  and 
you  constitute  yourselves,  so  to  speak,  special 
constables  to  prevent  fishing  during  the  fence 
months?— Yes;  lam  pleased  to  state  that  we 
have  had  very  little  truuble  this  last  two  years 
in  that  respect. 

1963.  Is  it-  not  your  opinion  that  if  this  Bill 
became  law,  anglers  throughout  the  country 
generally  would  constitute  themselves  voluntary 
bailiffs,  that  they  would  act  as  special  constables, 
so  to  speak,  to  prevent  the  infringement  of  the 
la^? — I  feel  quite  sure  they  would;  I  think 
the  anglers  themselves,  when  an  example  was 
set  them,  would  determine  to  prevent  it,  if  they 
possibly  could,  by  persuasion  or  by  other  means. 

1964.  How  long  have  you  been  a  fisherman? 
— Forty  yeans. 

1965.  Do  you  agree  with  the  last  witness,  that 
coarse  fish  feed  ravenously  during  the  fence 
months? — Yes,  roach  and  barbel  particularly; 
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^}^^"  Mr.  Mundella — continued. 

■      .    *    all  fish,  you  may  depend  upon  it,  are  half  silly 
4  June  1878,  just  in  the  process  of  spawning ;  and  any  of  you 

fentlemen  may  see  that  bv  examining  your  own 
sh  lakes ;  you  will  see  the  carp  and  tench  roll- 
ing up,  and  you  can  take  them  up  with  your 
hand,  and  you  cannot  do  that  at  any  other  time. 
I  have  seen  instances  where  they  have  been 
clustered  so  thickly  together  that  parties  have 
hooked  them  with  the  hook;  but  at  the  same 
time  they  will  take  the  cad  bait  and  the  gentle 
when  they  are  clustered  together  previous  to 
their  spawning. 

1966.  During  the  spawning  season,  the  provi- 
sion which  nature  has  given  them  for  avoiding 
being  taken  becomes  inoperative,  and  seems  to 
lie  dormant,  does  it  not? — Yes;  just  the  very 
opposite  to  what  they  are  in  a  healthy  condition. 

1967.  I  suppose  it  is  during  that  season  that 
the  nets  can  do  the  most  mischief  ?— Decidedly. 

1968.  And  it  is  not  only  the  number  of  nsh 
that  they  take,  and  the  amount  of  spawn  that 
they  destroy  in  those  fish,  but  also  they  destroy 
the  spawn  of  other  fish  than  those  which  they 
take  ? — Yes,  it  is  drawn  on  to  the  land  and  left 
there. 

'  1969.  You  think  it  would  be  a  great  advantage 
in  itself  to  stop  netting  during  the  spawning 
season  ? — Decidedly  so. 

1970.  Out  of  the  spawning  season  would  you 
stop  night  netting  ? — ^1  would  not  allow  netting 
at  all. 

Mr.  RodwelL 

1971.  You  would  not  allow  night  netting  or 
day  netting  either  ?— No. 

Mr.  Dillwyn. 

1972.  You  object  to  it  because  you  know  that 
in  a  small  river  it  may  clear  it  out  '^ — Yes ;  it  is 
not  sport  at  all,  and  the  food  it  produces  is  very 
trifling. 

Mr.  Mundella. 

1973.  Putting  aside  the  whole  question  of 
angling,  and  turning  to  the  consideration  of  an 
increased  supply  of  food,  do  you  think  that  if  we 
are  to  have  an  increased  supply  of  food  we  should 
have  a  close  season  ? — I  think  so. 

1974.  And  that  some  restrictions  should  be 
put  upon  nets,  both  in  and  out  of  season,  to  keep 
that  supply  of  food  ? — Yes. 

1975.  iou  believe  that  our  rivers  and  waters 
and  canals  generally,  might  be  made  to  con- 
tribute very  largely  to  the  supply  of  food,  do  not 
you  ? — I  am  sure  they  might. 

1976.  And  you  think  that  whatever  regulations 
were  laid  down  by  Parliament  for  accomplishing 
that  object  will  meet  with  the  support  of  the 
fishermen  generally  who  will  endeavour  to  carry 
out  the  Act,  and  enforce  it  ? — T  feel  quite  sure, 
speaking  as  the  representative  of  a  large  body, 
tnat  that  is  the  case. 

Mr.  RodwelL 

1977.  You  are  acquunted  with  the  River 
Lea ;  there  are  ^thousands  of  people,  are  there 
not,  who  go  down  to  the  River  Lea  on  Sundays 
from  the  Finsbury  district  to  fish  ? — Yes. 

1978.  Are  those  persons  mostly  members  of 
the  angling  clubs? — Some  are, 

1979.  But  a  great  many  look  to  me  to  be 
persons  not  in  the  artisan  class;  but  coster- 
mongers,  and  people  of  that  sort? — ^Yes,  that 
is  so. 


Mr.  Rodwell — continued. 

1980.  Where  do  they  fish?— That  I  cannot 
tell  you. 

1981.  They  do  not  fish  in  the  Lea,  do  they  ?— 
We  have  no  power  of  preventing  them  in  the 
season ;  mostly  that  is  a  public  river. 

1982.  Do  you  happen  to  be  on  tfie  Lea  on  a 
Sunday  yourself  sometimes  ? — Every  Sunday. 

1983.  Are  there  not  thousands  of  people  in  die 
lower  class  of  the  population  that  go  do^n  and 
have  a  day's  fishing  on  the  River  Lea  ? — Yea,  but 
most  of  the  class  that  you  are  speaking  of  would 
be  found  between  Lea  Bridge  and  Tottenham, 
which  is  like  a  fair  on  Sunday ;  but  you  will  find  ' 
very  few  club  anglers  there. 

Mr.  Dillwyn. 

1984.  Do  they  catch  large  fish  there?— They 
do  not ;  it  is  more  for  the  amusement  that  they 
go  there.  You  must  not  take  every  man  to  be 
an  angler  that  you  see  with  a  rod  in  his  hand. 

Mr.  RodwelL 

1985.  If  they  do  not  catch  many  fish,  perhaps 
they  catch  a  nosegay  and  some  buttercups,  which 
they  bring  home  .'- Yes,  no  doubt. 

1986.  All  these  people  would  be  stopped  if  this 
law  came  into  operation,  would  they  not?— So 
they  would  in  that  district  if  it  did  not ;  they  aie 
already  stopped. 

1987.  But  those  people,  of  whom  I  am  now 
speaking,  are  not  stopped,  because  I  see  them 
fishing  ? — They  may  go  to  some  little  ponds  in 
the  forests  where  they  take  their  wives  and 
children ;  we  should  have  no  objection  to  that 

1988.  Do  they  not  fish  on  the  streams,  in  the 
old  Lea,  for  instance  ? — Not  during  our  fence 
time. 

1989.  There  are  portions  of  the  River  Lea  not 
under  your  jurisdiction,  are  there  not? — Only 
some  of  the  back  waters. 

1990.  Takini;  it  as  far  up  as  Broxboume,  is 
there  not  a  portion  there  ? — There  is  a  portion  of 
back  river  from  Cheshunt ;  and  there  is  back- 
water at  Hertford  and  between  Ware  and  St 
Margaret's;  but  the  back-water  is  private  pro- 
perty, rented  by  different  parties. 

1991.  You  have  great  numbers  of  people  who 
come  there,  and  fish  wimin  a  few  yards  of  each 
other  ? — Those  that  you  see  are  mostly  persons 
fishing  in  small  ponds  on  the  forest ;  they  catch 
efts  and  beetles. 

1992.  And  fish  too  ?— Sometimes. 

1993.  They  call  themselves  fishermen,  do  they 
not  ? — I  daresay  they  do. 

1994.  If  the  River  Lea  is  preserved  in  the 
way  you  describe  it,  what  is  the  necessity  for 
this  proposed  law  ? — Our  members  of  our  clubs, 
and  the  London  anglers,  are  not  confined  to  the 
River  Lea ;  if  this  Bill  became  law,  we  should 
have  the  assistance  of  the  back-waters  that  do 
not  now  conform. 

1995.  You  want  to  control  the  owners  of  the 
back-waters,  if  I  understand  you  ? — To  a  certain 
extent 

1996.  You  said  that  you  had  no  diflBculty  in 
preserving  the  river,  that  you  had  a  number  of 
volunteer  watchers  or  keepers  who  preserved  the 
River  Lea  during  the  fence  months  ? — Yes. 

1997.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  habits 
of  people  living  in  the  rural  districts  of  England, 
or  IS  your  experience  confined  more  to  London  ? 
—It  is  confined  to  London. 

1998.  You  would   not   venture   an    opinion^ 

therefore, 
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Mr.  Bodwell — continued, 
liierefore,  as  to  the  practicability  of  suet  a  sys- 
tem in  the  rural  districts? — Only  from  commu- 
Tiieations  that  we  have  from  time  to  time.  My 
idea  is  that  in  all  parts  a  fence  time  would  be 
acceptable. 

1999.  I  was  thinking  of  the  difficulty  of  carry- 
ing it  out ;  you  would  either  have  to  have  a 
voTunleer  force,  or  a  paid  force  to  carry  out  the 
law  ? — Would  not  it  be  possible  for  rivers  to  come> 
jis  is  the  case  in  our  Lea  Conservancy  Act,  un- 
der the  jurisdiction  of  the  police.  They  are  at 
liberty  on  the  Lea  tr>  take  a  man  into  custody  if 
they  detect  him  netting  or  having  fish  in  his 
possession. 

Sir  Andrew  Lush. 

2000.  You  act  under  the  Conservators  of  the 
3ftiver  Lea  ? — 1  do. 

2001.  And  they  have  power  from  the  very 
mouth  of  the  Lea  up  to  Hertford,  I  suppose  ? — 
To  one  mile  above  Hertford  town. 

2002.  They  have  entire  power  over  the  Lea  ? 
— Entire  power  over  the  navigable  part. 

2003.  And  you  act  under  tnem,  as  you  have 
already  told  us  ? — Under  them. 

2004.  This  law,  which  you  have  with  reference 
to  the  Lea,  is  substantially  what  is  proposed  in 
this  Bill  now  before  us  ? — ^.tt  is  exactly  what  we 
want  for  the  public  for  all  waters. 

2005.  Have  you  found  any  difficulty  in  work- 
ing that  law  on  the  Lea  ? — We  have  not ;  it  re- 
quires a  little  watching,  as  far  as  the  netting  is 
concerned,  the  same  as  all  rivers. 

2006.  But  the  mass  of  the  London  people 
have  no  objection  to  the  close  season  ? — Not  the 
slightest,  but  they  are  all  in  favour  of  it  and 
tave  been  for  years  past. 

2007.  It  is  the  same  law  as  applies  to  London  ? 
— Tes. 

2008.  And  therefore  you  have  experience  of 
how  a  law  of  this  kind  has  worked  ? — - 1  es. 

2009.  I  suppose  the  people  round  London, 
^vho  practice  this  sport,  are  the  same  kind  of  men 
as  the  people  in  other  parts  ? — Yes ;  they  vary 
from  the  working  men  up  to  the  little  trades- 
men ;  and  the  gentlemen,  and  so  on,  mixed  with 
us  at  times. 

201 0.  You  anglers  are  mostly  a  quiet,  gentle 
sort  of  men  ? — Yes ;  there  may  be  som^  rather 
rough  ones  in  the  number. 

2011.  But  you  have  no  difficulty  even  in  get- 
ting the  rough  ones  right  ? — We  generally  find 
that  after  a  time  a  man  has  become  a  convert  by 
a  little  persuasion. 

2012.  After  he  becomes  a  fisherman  he  becomes 
gentle  and  kindly  ? — Yes. 

2013.  Looking  at  that  from  your  experience, 
do  you  think  that  the  present  system  is  a  waste- 
ful system,  because  you  waste  so  much  fish  by 
taking  them  in  the  spawning  time  that  you  might 
otherwise  have  ? — Decidedly ;  I  consider  that  a 
wonderful  deal  are  destroyed  by  that  means,  fish 
that  are  taken  when  ready  to  spawn,  and  in  the 
spawning  season. 

2014.  And,  politically  considered,  it  is  a  g^reat 
blunder  to  do  tnat  ? — ^I  think  it  is,  to  allow  it  to 
be  carried  on. 


Sir  Andrew  Lush — continued.  jj,. 

2015.  Because  you  waste  so  much  fish  that     Ghumey. 
might  come  in  for  food  and  for  sport? — Yes.  _ ^  ^ 

2016.  And  this  law   which   you  have  round  4JuneiH7». 
London,  you  think,  might  be  easily  extended  to 

other  places  without  causing  any  inconvenience  ? 
— I  think  so,  with  a  great  amount  of  benefit. 

Mr.  Mundella. 

2017.  The  honourable  and  learned  Member 
for  Cambridgeshire  spoke  of  thousands  of  men 
who  go  down  on  Sundays  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Tottenham  and  the  River  Lea;  that  is  an 
accurate  description  of  the  numbers  that  go 
there  ? — In  the  height  of  the  summer. 

2018.  Yon  say  that  they  cannot  fish  in  the 
Lea  ? — Not  from  the  31st  of  March  to  the  Ist  of 
June. 

2019.  Where  do  these  men  fish  ? — There  is  a 
back  private  water  atTottenliam  which  the  party 
who  has  it  finds  a  great  source  of  profit  during 
that  time;  he  charges  a  shilling  for  a  day's 
fishing,  and  sixpence  for  half  a  day's  fishing,  and 
several  people  go  down  there ;  but  those  are  not 
the  people  that  the  honourable  Member  was 
speaKing  of  in  his  question  just  now.  You  will 
find  them  further  in  the  forest,  where  there  is  an 
abundance  of  little  ponds  and  ditches  that  con- 
tain a  smaller  description  of  fish  not  known  to 
the  river,  small  carp  and  tench,  and  among  them 
beetles. 

2020.  And  they  catch  perhaps,  as  the  honour- 
able and  learned  Member  said,  a  nosegay  and 
buttercups,  and  come  home  with  them  ? — x  es. 

2021.  There  is  nothing  in  this  Bill,  if  it  be- 
comes law,  to  prevent  their  having  their  day  out 
in  that  way,  is  there  ? — No. 

2022.  Because  they  do  not  fish  really,  as  you 
say,  in  the  streams  for  fish  ? — No. 

2023.  With  respect  to  angling  during  the 
spawning  time,  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question 
aoout  that ;  you  say  that  fish  can  easily  be  taken 
during  the  spawning  season  with  a  rod  and  line? 
— They  can. 

2024.  Now,  it  has  been  suggested  that  more 
spawn  is  destroyed  by  men  fishing  than  by  the 
fish  that  they  take  during  the  spawning  season  ? 
— Decidedly  so ;  the  whole  of  the  spawn  con-  . 
tained  in  that  fish  that  they  take  is  destroyed 
and  lost. 

2025.  But  it  is  said  that  by  wading  and  dis- 
turbing the  weeds  and  banks  they  destroy  a  great 
deal  of  spawn,  as  well  as  the  spawn  in  the  fish 
which  they  actually  take  r^ — Yes. 

Mr.  Rodwell. 

2026.  Do  they  wade  in  the  Lea  ? — No,  not  in 
many  parts. 

Mr.  Mundella. 

2027.  In  most  rivers  they  wade,  do  they  not  ? 
—No,  not  in  these  parts.  For  dace  sometimes 
you  will  find  some  parties  up  to  their  middle  with 
a  fly,  but  not  in  tne  ordinary  roach  fishing  or 
barbel  fishing  ;  it  is  as  often  from  a  punt  as 
from  the  bank  on  the  Thames. 
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Friday.  7th  June  I878. 


MEMBEBS  PRESENT: 


Mr.  Arthur  Bass. 

Mr.  Bristowe. 

Sir  Robert  Buxton. 

Mr.  Dillwyn. 

Mr.  Dodds. 

Mr.  Stafford  Howard. 

Mr.  Isaac. 


Mr.  William  Lowthcr. 
Sir  Andrew  Lusk. 
Lord  Muncaster. 
Mr.  Mundella. 
Sir  Matthew  Kidlej^ 
Mr.  Rodwell. 


Sir  .MATTHEW  WHITE  RIDLEY,  Bart.,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Frederic  Fane,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Mr.  Fane. 


Chairman. 


7  June  1878,      2028.  You  live  near  Ringwood  in  Hampshire, 
'  *  do  you  not  ? — I  do. 

2029.  You  are  a  land  agent,  and,  I  believe 
lessee  of  several  miles  of  the  River  Avon  ? — 
Yes,  I  am  agent  for  my  nephew's  property  there 
where  I  live,  and  look  after  it,  and  I  have  also 
been  lessee  of  the  water. 

2030.  To  what  part  of  the  River  Avon  do  you 
refer  ? — It  is  the  portion  of  the  River  Avon  not 
very  far  from  the  sea. 

2031.  Is  the  River  Avon  specially  prolific  in 
what  we  have  been  calling  coarse  fish  during  the 
course  of  this  inquiry  ? — I  think  more  especially 
BO  than  any  river  that  I  know,  with  the  exception 
of  the  river  which  is  joined  with  it  in  our  con-^ 
servancj^  board,  which  is  a  river  called  the  Stour, 
and  which  runs  out  of  Dorsetshire,  and  which  is 
joined  with  it. 

2032.  Besides  having  been  verv  prolific  in  coarse 
fish,  there  is  also  a  large  quantity  of  salmonid», 
and  grayling,  and  also,  I  believe,  of  eels  ? — Yes, 
we  have  very  fine  salmon,  and  most  parts  of  the 
river  supply  very  large  trout  as  well  as  all  the 
commoner  sorts  of  fish,  such  as  very  large  pike, 
tench  perch,  roach,  and  all  the  smaller  fisn,  as 
well  as  trout  and  grayling,  besides  the  salmon, 
and  a  few  sea-trout ;  in  fact  it  is  a  thoroughly 
prolific  river  in  every  description  of  fish. 

2033.  You  can  speak  also,  can  you  not,  from 
your  own  knowledge  of  all  the  rivers  in  Dorset- 
shire and  Hampshire? — I  think  I  have  fished 
every  one  of  them  in  that  part  of  the 
country. 

2034.  Speaking  generally,  is  most  of  the  water 
in  those  counties  private  water,  or  is  there  much 
water  which  is  public  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  any 
water  at  all  upon  which  the  public  have  rights  of 
any  sort ;  they  are  entirely  in  private  hands,  as 
several  fisheries,  or  belongmg  to  riparian 
owners. 

2035.  And  what  river  among  them  are  under 
boards  of  conservators  ? — My  own  river  is  partly 
in  the  counties  of  Hampshire  and  Wiltshire,  and 
at  the  estuary  it  is  joined  by  tlie  Stour,  which 
runs  aUo  through  a  small  portion  of  Hampshire, 
but  chiefly  through  the  centre  of  the  county  of 
Dorset. 


Chairman — continued. 

2036.  Have  you  a  conservancy  board  for  the 
rivers  Avon  and  Stour  ? — ^We  have  jointly. 

2037.  You  are  a  member  of  that  board,  are  you 
not  ? — I  am. 

2038.  Have  you  always  been  a  practical 
fisherman? — I  have,  ever  since  I  was  a  child, 
fishing  from  the  bank  for  all  ordinary  sorts  offish, 
such  as  pike  and  perch,  besides  salmon  and  treat, 
and  every  sort  offish  in  fact 

2039.  You  have  dealt  with  this  water  for  fish- 
ing, both  with  rod  and  line,  and  also  with  the 
net  ? — I  have  with  both. 

2040.  I  believe  that  it  has  been  the  practice 
generally  in  your  counties  to  aim  at  destroying 
coarse  fish  as  vermin  generaUy  ? — Yes ;  some  10 
or  15  years  ago  I  was  mainly  instrumental  in 
getting  up  what  is  now  our  conservancy  board 
S^r  those  counties,  and  I  got  together  a  large  sum 
of  money,  I  think  very  nearly  400  L,  wnich  I 
have  spent  to  do  what  I  could  in  any  way  ac- 
cording to  my  own  judgment,  for  the  improvement 
of  the  salmon  fishing  in  those  rivers. 

2041.  I  gather  that  you,  and  those  whom  you 
represent,  would  be  distinctly  against  any  legfe- 
lation  which  should  prevent  them  destroying  in 
their  rivers  coarse  fish  during  any  time  that  they 
pleased? — Most  distinctly.  That  has  been  our 
whole  aim  and  object,  not  giving  ourselves,  I 
will  allow,  too  much  trouble  in  tihe  matter,  but 
our  whole  object  has  been  to  lessen  the  pike  and 
all  coarse  fish,  looking  upon  them  as  mere  vermin, 
and  we  should  be  most  decidedly  adverse  to  any 
legislation  which  would  put  it  out  of  our  power 
to  destroy  at  all  times  any  coarse  fish  that  might 
come  in  our  way,  either  by  rod  or  line,  or  by^  nets. 

2042.  You  are  aware,  are  you  not,  tihat  in  the 
Bill,  so  far  as  regards  rivers  where  there  are 
conservancy  boards,  there  is  a  power  to  exenipt 
them  from  the  operation  of  the  feill  ? — I  am  quite 
aware  of  that ;  but  I  know,  practically,  now 
difficult  it  is  to  get  every  person  to  agree  with 
one's  own  view  oi  what  is  advisable,  and  what  is 
not;  I  found  very  great  difficfulty  when  the 
Wild  Fowl  Preservation  Act  was  passed  in 
getting  what  we  required.  In  my  own  county 
we  got  the  close  time  altered  to  our  own  view ; 
but  m  the  neighbouring  county  of  Dorset,  where 
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we  were  sent,  of  course,  to  the  court  of  quarter 
ae88if»i8«  we  found  ^reat  difficulty  in  getting  our 
view  adopted  by  tne  next  county,  where  they 
did  not  adopt  our  view,  and  I  should  be  very 
sorry  to  be  sent  either  to  the  court  of  Quarter 
session,  or  to  any  other  authority,  to  ask  per- 
missioQ  to  destroy  coarse  fish  according  as  we 
wish. 

2043.  Would  your  objection  apply  if  you  were 
aware  that  tiie  power  of  exempting  was  left  to 
the  Board  of  Conseryators  ?— No,  I  ^ould  object 
to  it  if  it  was  left  to  the  Home  Secretary.  Any 
gentleman  here  who  takes  a  different  view  of  the 
matter  from  what  I  do  myself  might  be  in  the 
position  of  Home  Secretary,  and  any  of  those 

Smtlemen,  whose  names  are  on  the  back  of  the 
ill,  might  become  Home  Secretary,  and  I  do 
not  think  I  shouM  like  to  trust  to  their 
tender  mercies  ;  I  think  very  likely  I  might  not 
get  what  I  wanted. 

2044.  You  would  object  to  the  words  "  with 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State  "  being  in 
the  8ub*Bection  ? — Yes. 

2045.  The  words  run,  **  A  Board  of  Conser- 
vators appointed  under  the  Sahnon  Fishery  Acts, 
1861  to  1876,  may,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretory  of  Stote,  exempt  the  whole  or  any  part 
of  their  district  from  the  operation  of  the  first, 
second,  and  third  sub-aections  of  this  section;" 
your  objection  to  that  is  as  to  the  words,  *'  with 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State"? — I 
shoula  not  at  all  object  to  the  section  if  it  ran 
scmiething  in  this  way :  that  every  river  upon 
which  a  board  of  ccmservators  has  l>een  or  may 
be  appointed  under  the  Salmon  Fisheries  Acts 
shall  exempt  the  whole  or  anv  part  of  their  dis- 
trict from  the  operation  of  tne  first,  second,  and 
third  sub-section.  Speaking  personally,  I  should 
object  to  being  sent  to  the  Home  Secretary  for 
that  permission.  I  think  it  is  very  possible  that 
he  might  get  some  influence  brought  to  bear 
upon  him  in  a  direction  contrary  to  that  which  I 
and  the  other  gentlemen  with  whom  I  am  acting 
on  my  rivers  would  like. 

2046.  With  that  exception,  I  apprehend  that 
your  objection  to  the  prohibition  of  the  destruction 
of  coarse  fish  is  pretty  fairly  met  ? — I  have  a 
great  many  other  objections  generally  according 
to  the  views  which  I  hold,,  and  which  I  have  just 
given  to  you,  but  I  tinnk  that  that  might  meet 
some  of  my  objections* 

2047.  xou  would  wish  it  to  run  that  the 
Board  of  Conservators  shall  exempt? — No,  I  do 
not  wish  to  put  in  sudi  a  strong  word  as  *^  shall ;" 
I  would  let  the  word  **  may ''  stand. 

Mr.  Mundella. 
^)48.  You  would  wish  to  have  an  option  ? — 
Yee^  we  might  discuss  it  ourselves ;  we  might 
not  wish  to  be  tied  hand-and-foot ;  that  is  what  I 
want ;  I  want  to  be  left  free ;  I  want  it  to  be 
i^tionaL 

Chairman. 

2049.  In  the  ease  dT  rivers  which  are  not  under 
CDnservancy  boards,  and  of  which  I  apprehend 
you  have  some  in  Dorsetshire  and  Hampshire^ 
what  have  you  to  say  in  regard  to  them  ? — If  jrou 
were  to  pass  this  Bill,  which  is  not  permissive 
but  is  restrictive,  I  think  you  woula  tie  our 
hands  in  a  very  serious  manner.  I  will  take  the 
case  of  two  rivers  in  my  own  neighbourhood,  the 
Itdien  jmd  the  Test;  those  are  two  Hampshire 
nvers.    I  asked  Mr.  Buokland  the  question  the 
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Chairman — continued. 

other  dav,  whether  they  had  been  put  under  a 
board  of  conservators,  and  he  told  me  thaf;,  for 
some  reason  or  other,  they  had  not  put  them- 
selves so.  Both  those  two  rivers  are  at  their 
mouths  verv  good  salmon  rivers.  For  some 
reason  or  other,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  salmon  do 
not  run  up  very  far ;  but  a  very  few  miles ;  I 
may  say  four  or  five  miles  higher  up  than  where 
the  salmon  are  habitually  caueht,  they  become 
two  of  the  very  finest  trout  rivers  in  England^ 
but  they  have  no  board  of  conservators,  and, 
therefore,  if  this  Bill  was  made  peremptory, 
the  owners  of  fisheries  would  have  no  means  of 
defending  themselves  against  an  attack  of  pike 
or  perch,  or  any  predatory  fish  throughout  their 
whole  course.  You  cannot  limit  the  powers  of 
the  Act,  as  it  must  be  general  throughout  the 
river,  of  course. 

2050.  Then  you  would  not,  during  the  pro-* 
posed  close  season,  during  which  time  you  can 
most  easily  destroy  those  fish,  be  able  to  destroy 
them  ? — No  ;  they  would  be  left  open  to  the 
attacks  of  pike,  or  any  other  predacious  fish.  In 
our  own  case,  where  we  have  a  board  of  conserva- 
tors, my  alteration  of  that  clause,  supposing  it 
was  to  become  law,  would  protect  us  ;  we  could 
do  as  we  liked,  but  those  other  people  would  be. 
out  in  the  cold. 

2051.  Would  you  extend  that  answer  so  far  as 
to  object  to  the  clause  prohibiting  the  sale  of' 
coarse  fish  during  those  seasons  ? — Supposing  it 
is  necessary  to  pass  any  Act  of  Parliament  at  all 
upon  the  subject,  I  think  that  that  would  meet 
the  difficulty.  I  think  that  if  the  sale  of  coarse 
fish  was  prohibited  in  some  parts  of  the  country, 
there  might  be  a  large  increase  of  those  fish 
which  are  of  interest  to  artisans,  although  it 
it  would  not  benefit  us  in  any  way.  I  should 
not  personally  object  to  the  sale. 

2052.  What  do  you  say  with  regard  to  the 
sale  of  coarse  fish ;  are  you  aware  of  there  being 
any  market  for  coarse  nsh  at  all  in  your  part  of 
the  world? — There  is  none  whatever.  It  is  quite 
curious  to  me  that  there  should  be  none.  When 
you  see  the  enormous  quantities  of  food  that 
those  coarse  fish  represent,  I  am  quite  certain  that 
where  there  is  a  demand  there  will  be  a  sale  ; 
but  I  have  no  sale ;  I  cannot  get  rid  of  my  fish  of 
any  sort  or  kind,  although  the  roach  and  dace  of 
my  river  are  magnificent,  and  what  would  gladden 
everyone  of  them,  the  hearts  of  the  London  fisher- 
man ;  but  we  have  no  sale,  and  when  you  come 
to  look  at  the  expense  that  there  would  be  in 
getting  these  fish  out  of  the  river  it  is  pro- 
hibitory; we  have  no  sale  whatever  locallv; 
there  is  no  demand  sufficient  to  make  us  take  tne 
fish  out  of  the  river.  Some  four  or  five  years 
ago  I  sent  up  to  my  fish  salesman  in  Billingsgate 
and  asked  him  if  he  would  take  a  quantity  of  very 
large  tench  which  we  catch  in  our  salmon  nets. 
I  catch  periiaps  20  or  30  large  tench  of  four  or 
five  pounds  weight  apiece  sometimes  when  I  am 
hauling  for  salmon ;  but  he  sent  badk  word  that 
he  had  managed  to  sell  the  three  or  four  tench 
whi<^  I  sent  up  to  him  just  to  fill  up  a  basket, 
but  he  said  there  was  no  sale  for  them,  and  he 
cmly  sent  me  back  something  which  represented 
2\  d.  OT  Zd.  a  pound.  I  nave  lately  been  to 
Billingsgate  again  and  I  entered  upon  the  subject 
with  one  of  tlie  great  salesmen  on  another  side  of 
the  market.  I  did  not  put  to  him  leading  ques- 
tions, but  I  spoke  to  this  salesman  as  if  I  wished 
to  consign  to  nim  a  large  quantity  of  coarse  fish, 
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Climrman — continued* 


and  I  stated  that  we  found  large  quantities  of 
roach  and  dace^  and  so  on^  and  I  said,  '^  Should 
you  be  able  to  get  me  a  price  ? "  "  Well,  sir/'  he 
said,  *^  absolutely  the  only  sale  that  there  is  ftir 
fish  of  this  description  is  to  the  Jews  on  a 
Friday."  I  happened  myself  to  know  that  there 
was  a  lai^e  sale  to  the  Jews  for  coarse  fish  in  the 
month  of  October ;  I  think  there  is  a  Jewish 
holiday,  whether  it  is  a  fast  or  not  I  cannot  say  ; 
but  I  know  they  have  then  a  very  large  sale  for 
those  coarse  fish,  but  that  is  the  only  sale.  But  the 
fish  salesman  went  on  to  say  to  me,  '^  I  should 
recommend  you,  sir,  not  to  take  the  trouble,  for 
they  will  not  pay  the  carriage ;  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  demand  for  coarse  fish  in  our  market, 
and  I  very  often  see  men  who  have  speculated  in 
purchasing  those  fish  in  the  morning  carrying 
them  about  all  day  till  they  become  useless," 
That  was  the  burden  of  his  song  to  me,  although 
as  a  salesman  he  was  interested  that  I  should  send 
him  up  fish,  because  we  know  that  in  London 
there  is  a  sale  for  almost  everything  in  the  world, 
down  to  a  cock-robin,  if  you  send  it  up ;  but  he 
did  his  best  to  advise  me  not  to  send  up  fish. 

2053.  You  have,  I  suppose,  fast  trains  from 
your  river  to  London  ? — Yes,  I  send  up  salmon 
and  I  send  up  eels. 

2054.  And  you  say,  that  so  far  as  you  know, 
you  cannot  get  above  2hd.  or  3rf.  a  poimd  for 
a  pike  of  20  lbs.  or  30  Ibe.,  and  some  very  small 
sum  for  roach  ? — Just  so ;  I  believe  2irf.  or  3  rf. 
a  pound  would  represent  the  price  of  a  large  mass 
of  food  like  a  20  lb.  pike,  and  that  would  not  pay 
the  carriage.  That  shows  there  is  not  a  demand, 
and  thererore  I  do  not  myself  see  the  necessity, 
looking  at  it  in  a  public  point  of  view,  of  tying 
our  hands,  as  owners  of  private  fisheries,  too 
tight. 

2055.  You,  in  fact,  being  in  possession  of  a 
large  supply  of  coarse  fish,  and  being  desirous  to 
find  a  market  for  them,  have  not  been  able  to  find 
such  a  market? — I  have  not,  such  as  to  induce 
me  to  catch  the  fish  for  that  purpose. 

2056.  May  I  ask  whether  you  have  made  in- 
quiries of  all  the  large  salesmen  in  London  and 
elsewhere  ? — No,  I  have  not,  because  I  assume 
that  if  there  is  a  demand  there  will  be  a  supply. 

2057.  You  tell  us,  as  I  understand,  that  a  pro- 
hibition of  the  destruction  of  those  coarse  fish 
in  your  rivers  in  Hampshire  and  Dorsetshire 
would  be  very  fatal  to  the  prospect  of  your 
rivers,  because  the  proposed  close  season  is  prac- 
tically the  only  time  in  the  year  that  you  can 
destroy  any  large  quantity  of  those  coarse  fish  ? 
— From  local  reasons  it  happens  that  those  par- 
ticular months  that  have  been  proposed  here  by 
different  witnesses  as  the  close  season  are  the 
only  months  in  which  in  my  river,  or  I  may  say 
in  all  the  rivers  in  those  two  counties,  it  would  be 
possible  to  make  a  heavy  draw  upon  the  coarse 
fish  with  a  view  to  their  destruction.'  In  my 
river,  as  a  rule,  it  is  always  in  a  state  of  flood 
during  the  whole  of  the  winter,  and  irom  the 
power  of  the  water  there  is  no  possible  means  of 
putting  in  a  net.«  especially  a  small  mesh-net, 
which  would  take  the  coarse  fish.  The  larger 
the  mesh  is  of  course  the  easier  it  is  to  haul  the 
net  in  heavy  water;  but  it  happens  that  those 
three  months  are  also  the  only  months  that  we 
have  in  which  the  rivers  are  not  completely  choked 
with  weeds.  Those  risers,  which  are  fine  rushing 
masses  of  water  in  the  winter,  become  a  solid 
mass  through  which  you  could  hardly  suppose 


^/Viatnnan— continued, 
that  any  water  could  permeate  at  all,  ana  there* 
fore  the  only  times  that  we  can  get  upon  the 
river  to  do  anything  either  with  the  rod  and  line 
or  with  the  net  are  the  months  of  March,  Aprils 
and  May.  By  the  middle  of  May  the  rivers  as 
I  say  become  a  solid  mass  of  weeds,  and  there 
is  no  room  to  put  in  either  a  net  or  rod  and  line 
from  the  bank,  and  those  are  the  only  times  that 
we  could  do  anything  towards  destroying  this 
coarse  fish,  and  if  you  take  those  months  away 
from  us,  we  have  no  means  whatever  of  so  doing, 

2058.  You  object  to  having  that  power  taken 
away  fix)m  you,  but  jrou  do  not  object  to  the 
clause  in  the  Bill  which  prohibits  die  sale  of 
those  fish  during  three  months?— I  would  not. 

2059.  You  would  be  in  favour,  would  you  not, 
of  the  prohibition  of  nets  being  used  during  that 
time,  both  in  public  and  in  private  water  ?--\Vith 
public  waters  I  am  not  professing  to  deal,  be- 
cause we  have  none.  I  am  here  rather  to  repre- 
sent the  country  {^entleman^s  interest  against 
that  of  the  fishers  m  public  waters.  We  have 
none  in  our  parts,  and  therefore  I  should  be  very 
glad  myself  to  assist  all  the  artisans  in  Notting- 
ham, or  in  the  Lake  districts,  or  in  Norfolk,  or 
any  where  else,  to  improve  the  size  of  the  fish 
that  they  catch,  so  long  as  they  leave  us  alone. 

2060.  With  that  view,  have  you  considered 
how  you  could  define  private  water? — I  heard 
that  question  asked  here  the  other  day,  to  which     \ 
I  should  make  the  same  answer  as  Mr.  Buckland 
did,  that  I  am  no  lawyer ;  but  in  my  own  part 

of  the  world  we  find  no  difficulty  ;  everybody  is 
perfectly  aware  who  are  the  proprietors.    The 
fisheries  are  in  very  few  hands,  and  the  question     ; 
never  arises  with   us.     Poaching  is  unknown ;     l 
I  never  had  occasion  to  disturb  anybody ;  they 
do  not  come  on  our  water  at  all.     We  are  not  in 
a  manufacturing  district  you  must  recollect ;  we 
have    nothing    but    our    ordinary    agricultural     ■ 
labourer,  who  is  not  by  any  means  the  sort  of 
person  that  the  Sheffield  angler  or  the  Kotting- 
ham  angler  would  be. 

2061.  Your  objections  to  the  Bill  would  not  be 
met  by  providing  that  it  should  apply  to  water 
which  has  not  a  natural  connection  as  it  were 
with  public  waters  or  navigable  rivers,  and  so  on? 
— No,  I  do  not  think  that  that  is  a  question 
which  I  have  entered  into  or  could  enter  into ;  \t 
does  not  affect  us ;  ours  are  mere  rivers,  we  have 
no  system  of  locks  or  large  ponds,  or  anything  o£ 
that  sort ;   ours   are  mere  brooks  and  rivers ;  I 
do  not  know  whether  it  is  a  sort  of  evidence  that 
the  Committee  would  care  to  have,  but  I  have 
taken  the  trouble  to  gleaa  the  opinions  of  most 
of  the  large  proprietors  of  fisheries  in  my  neigh- 
bourhood upon  this  subject. 

2062.  If  you  thought  you  could  add  ony thing 
to  what  you  have  been  telling  us,  the  Committee 
v\  ould  be  glad  to  hear  it  ? — It  is  only  as  to  their 
view  of  the  Bill.  They  entirely  agree  with  me, 
only  they  use  much  stronger  'language  than  I  do 
upon  the  subject.  I  may  state  that  those  letters 
which  I  have  here  represent  the  names  of  several 
very  large  proprietors,  the  representatives  of  all 
the  largest  properties  upon  those  two  rivers  which 
I  have  named.  (Delivering  in  some  letters  to  the 
Committee.) 

2063.  I  would  cmly  ask  you,  generally,  are 
there  any  other  points  which  you  wish  to  put 
before  the  Committee? — ►My  general  view  of 
the  matter  was,  that  there  was  not  sufficient 
public  interest  in  the  sale  of  those  coarse  Bsb  as 
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«  matter  of  public  food,  to  call  for  any  legislation 
to  interfere  with  us,  the  owners  of  private  waters, 
because,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  show,  I  did 
not  think  that  there  seemed  to  be  a  sufficient 
market  for  them  as  a  matter  of  food.     The  ex- 
ceptions which  I  have  heard  mentioned  in  favour 
of  Doys  home  from  school,  for  artisans  on  Bank 
holidays,  and  for  the  supply  of  aquariums,  and 
matters  of  that  sort,  as  it  seems  to  me,  would 
neutralise  any  general  Act  of  Parliament,  in  fact 
it  would  fritter  it  away.     I  doubted  also  whether 
the  amount  of  water  open  to  the  class  of  anglers 
for  whom  you  are  endeavouring  to  provide  lai^er 
fish,  would  extend  sufficiently  over  the  whole 
•country.     I  know  that  in  the  liake  district  there 
are  public  waters,  and   probably  at   Sheffield 
and  in  certain  canals,  and  on  the  Trent,  and 
in  some  of  the   broads  of  Norfolk,  and  on  the 
Thames  a  great  many  of  those  have  tlieir  own 
private  means  of  protection.     The  Thames  has 
got  its  own  board ;  I  do  not  know  what  their 
views  of  the  matter  are,  but  they  do  not  seem  to 
me  to  want  any  further  legislation.  Then  I  think 
that  some  of  those  Norfo&  associations  object  to 
any  interference  at  all ;  they  are  quite  satisfied  with 
thuigs  as  they  are.     Then  I  was  reading  a  report 
of  the  fisheries  of  the   English  Lake    district, 
which  Mr.  Buckland  gave  to  me,  and  I  see  in  it 
that  several  of  the  witnesses  object  to  any  close 
time  at  all  for  many  of  those  coarse  fish.     In  the 
appendix  to  the  evidence  before  Mr.  Buckland 
and  Mr.  Walpole  at  Windermere,  on  the  first 
p^e  of  the  evidence  in  the  appendix,  I  see  this, 
*'  Windermere  produces  trout  and  char,  and  also 
pike  and  perch.     Many  people  think  the  pike  and 
perch  ought  to  be  got  nd  of."    Then  on  page  4, 
again,  I  find,  "  As  to  pike,  is  not  in  favour  of 
protecting  either  them  or  perch."    I  see  also,  as 
to  pike,  m  the  evidence  produced  in  the  Lake 
district,   in  page    6,  ^^  Frank    Jones    thinks   it 
doubtful  whether  there  should  be  a  close  season 
for  pike."    On  page  8,  Thomas  Willan  "would 
not  have  a  close  season  for  pike    and  perch." 
William  Stanley,  at  page  10,  says,  ^^  some  lakes 
are  so  infested  with  perch  that  there  must  be  a 
smaller  mesh  for  them.     Ts  in  favour  of  treating 
the  perch  as  vermin;  and  the  perch  here  are  very 
small,  and  could  not  be  taken  in  an  inch  mesh," 
and  so  on.     It  goes  on  through  each  page  ;  so 
that  it  shows  that  the  evidence  in  the  Lake  dis- 
trict is  not  unanimous  upon  the  subject  of  pre- 
.servation. 

2064.  You  would  like  to  see  a  clause  prohibit- 
ing the  sale  generally,  or,  at  all  events,  you  would 
not  object  to  that? — No,  I  would  not 

2065.  And  I  apprehend  that  you  would  like 
that  clause  which  refers  to  the  use  of  dynamite, 
and  other  matters  of  that  kind  ? — Certainly. 

2066.  So  far,  then,  the  Bill  would  be  an 
advantage  to  you  ? — Looking  at  in  an  abstract 
point  of  view,  I  should  certainly  object  to  the 
use  of  dynamite,  or  any  deleterious  substance,  for 
the  destruction  of  fish,  like  coculus  indicus,  lime, 
or  anything  of  that  sort. 

2067.  And  you  lay  great  stress  upon  the  neces- 
Bity  for  the  exemption  of  private  waters? — I  do. 

2068.  By  *^  private  waters,"  you  appear  to  mean 
waters  over  which  there  are  proprietary  rights  ? 
— Exclusive  proprietary  rights. 

Mr.  Mundella. 

2069.  I  think  you  say  that  vour  district  is 
Bpingwood ;  that  is  part  of  the  New  Forest,  is  it 

O.llO. 
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not? — It  is  just  on  the  other  side  of  the  New  7  June  1878 
Forest.  /  /  • 

2070.  The  population  is  very  sparse  there,  is  it 
not  ? — Yes,  very  sparse  indeed. 

2071.  And  fish  is  very  abundant? — Yes,  fish  is 
very  abundant. 

2072.  Are  the  finer  fish,  salmon  and  trout, 
very  abundant  ? — Yes,  the  finer  ones  as  well  as 
the  coarser. 

2073.  And  therefore  you  wish  to  have  power 
to  keep  down  the  enemies  of  salmon  and  trout  ? — 
Just  so ;  to  increase  the  salmon. 

2074.  Are  you  aware  that  this  Bill  makes 
ample  provision  for  that? — Yes,  it  endeavours 
not  to  interfere  more  than  it  can  possibly  avoid 
with  the  existing  boards  of  conservators. 

2075.  It  does  not  interfere  at  all ;  it  is  abso- 
'  lutelv  with  you  in  favour  of  the  preservation  of 

the  better  class  of  fish ;  now,  supposing  that  to 
be  the  case,  is  there  any  objection  to  preserving 
the  coarser  kinds  of  fish,  as  they  are  called,  where 
there  is  no  better  class  of  fish ;  supposing  that 
your  salmon  and  trout  are  amply  provided  for, 
and  there  are  rivers  where  there  are  no  salmon 
and  trout,  do  you  object  to  the  coarse  fish  being 
preserved  ? — I  am  speaking  more  especially  with 
regard  to  the  rivers  in  my  own  neighbour- 
hood. 

2076.  If  the  Bill  provides  for  the  rivers  in 
your  own  neighbourhood,  do  you  object  to  the 
other  waters  ot  the  kingdom,  where  there  is  no 
change  of  salmon  or  trout  ever  being  caught, 
being  preserved  for  coarse  fish  ? — No. 

2077.  All  those  letters  which  you  have  put  in 
simply  refer  to  the  one  subject,  of  the  extermina- 
tion of  coarse  fish ;  one  gentleman  says  ^^  I  should 
like  to  see  the  whole  lot  exterminated  if  that 
would  help  salmon  up  into  our  rivers  ? — That  is 
the  burden  of  the  song. 

2078.  The  extermination  of  coarse  pedaoious 
fish  is  the  burden  of  the  whole  song  ? — Yes,  cer- 
tainly. 

2079.  In  order  to  guard  against  injury  from 
these  fish,  there  has  been  put  in  a  clause  especially 
giving  authority  to  the  Board  of  Conservators 
appointed  under  the  Salmon  Fishery  Acts,  '^  with 
l£e  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State  "  (which 
I  think  are  the  words  that  you  object  to,  and 
taking  those  words  out  meets  your  case),  to 
**  exempt  the  whole  or  any  part  of  their  district 
from  the  operation  of  the  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  sub- 
sections 01  this  section"? — Take  these  words 
out,  and  I  should  not  object. 

2080.  It  is  the  Secretary  of  State  that  you  are 
afraid  of? — I  am. 

2081.  The  Secretary  of  State  practically  being 
advised  by  the  Inspectors  of  Fisneries  appointed 
expressly  for  the  purpose  of  multiplying  the  best 
fisn  that  we  can  get  in  this  country,  is  not  that 
so  ? — But  I  am  at  issue  as  to  the  value  of  the 
fish  to  begin  with ;  I  do  not  object  to  the  word 
'*  engine,"  but  I  do  object  to  the  fish  itself  as  not 
being  a  valuable  source  of  food. 

2082.  All  that  you  mean  to  say  is  this,  that 
yon  would  never  preserve  pike  where  j^ou  could 
preserve  salmon  ? — Yes ;  practically  it  is  so. 

2083.  Everybody  would  agree  upon  that;  that 
is  a  sensible  and  self-evident  proposition? — It  is 
so ;  that  is  if  you  do  not  tie  our  hands  too  much. 

2084.  You  come  to  give  evidence  against  the 
Bill ;  you  object  to  it  in  toto ;  and  the  whole 
burden  of  every  letter  which  vou  have  put  in  is, 
^^  Exterminate  the  coarse  fish  lest  they  destroy 
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yJn«#i878.  ^^^  salmon ;*' yon  do  that  now,  do  you  not? — 
We  do  not  take  much  trouble  about  it. 

2085.  Howie  that?— Because  it  would  be  so 
very  expensive  a  thing  to  do ;  that  is  the  long 
and  the  short  of  it. 

2086.  You  do  not  attempt  then  to  destroy  Ae 
coarse  fish  ? — If  we  meet  with  them  we  destroy 
them. 

2087.  You  have  got  the  absolute  power,  with 
no  Bill  or  Act  to  interfere  with  you,  and  yet  you 
do  not  destroy  them  ?— Because  it  would  be  so 
very  expensive  a  thing  to  do ;  and  we  let  the 
thing  slide  rather  than  go  to  the  great  expense 
which  would  be  involved. 

2088.  You  destroy  your  own  evidence,  do  you 
not,  because  if  you  do  nothing  now  this  Bill  will 
not  hinder  you  from  doing  nothing  hereafter  ? — 
But  we  are  guided  by  local  circumstances  which 
do  not  affect  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  As  I 
said  just  now,  we  are  so  hampered  with  the  weeds 
and  by  floods  that  we  have  not  the  power  to 
keep  down  those  fish  at  other  times  of  the 
year. 

2089.  I  am  afraid  that  this  Bill  will  not  help  you 
as  to  weeds  and  floods,  though  it  will  not  prevent 
your  destroying  them  ?— If  these  three  months 
are  left  open  for  my  purposes,  I  shall  be  able  to 
destroy  a  great  number  of  those  coarse  fish  which 
I  should  not  be  able  to  get  at  other  times. 

2090.  You  do  not  destroy  them  now  you  say  ? 
— If  I  meet  with  a  pike  in  a  salmon  net  I  destroy 
him,  and  if  I  meet  with  a  roach  in  a  salmon  net 
in  the  months  of  March,  April,  and  May,  I 
destroy  him* 

2091.  You  do  not  want  to  sell  the  fish,  because 
in  the  close  season  it  is  not  worth  selling  ? — It  is 
not  worth  selling  at  any  time ;  that  is  my  argu- 
ment. 

2092.  I  want  to  point  out  to  you  that  there  is 
something  in  this  Bill  which  is  better  than  you 
anticipate  ;  in  the  first  place,  you  say  that  in  the 
Hampshire  district,  the  Itchen  is  not  under  a 
conservancy,  but  there  are  a  good  many  trout  in 
it?_Yes. 

2093.  Are  you  aware  that  this  Bill  would 
protect  those  trout  which  are  not  now  protected? 
— I  am  speaking  without  being  certain,  but  I 
was  under  the  impression  that  they  were  pro- 
tected exactly  by  the  same  close  season  as  tile 
salmon  are,  at  any  rate  in  salmon  rivers. 

2094.  Supposing  that  I  can  assure  you  that 
they  are  not,  and  that  this  Bill  protects  them^  do 
not  you  think  it  is  a  good  Bill  to  do  that? — Any- 
thing that  would  protect  trout  and  char,  and  fish 
of  that  sort,  woula  be  a  good  thii^. 

2095.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  look  at  the 
5th  section,  which  says, ''  Sections  8  and  9  of  the 
Salmon  Fishery  Act,  1861  (which  relate  to 
fishing  with  lights,  spears,  and  other  prohibited 
instruments,  and  to  using  roe  as  a  bait),  shall,  as 
amended  by  the  subsequent  Salmon  Fishery 
Acts,  apply  to  trout  and  char  in  all  waters 
within  the  limits  of  this  Act,  and  the  term 
*  salmon  river,'  as  used  in  Section  64  of  the 
Salmon  Fishery  Act,  1865,  shall  include  any 
such  water ; "  the  6th  section  says,  "  In  tWs 
section  the  term  ^freshwater  fish,'  includes  all 
kinds  of  fish  otiier  than  trout  and  dvar."  Then 
the  2nd  clause  says,  '^  This  Act  shall,  so  fiir  as  is 
consistent  with  the  tenor  thereof,  be  xcad  as  one 
witli  the  Salmon  Fishery  Acts,  1861  to  1876  j" 
and  this  Bill  actually  gives  a  close  time  for  trout 
and  char  which  have  no  close  time  at  present. 
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except  where  yon  have  a  safaiMm  river?-— That 
may  be  your  intent  in  this  Biil,  but  those  are  not 
coarse  fish. 

2096.  You  see  we  are  only  foUowiag  up  joqt 
own  aim,  and  your  aim  ia  to  protect  &^  bett^ 
class  of  fish  ? — Yes. 

2097.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  the  SainwQ 
Fisheries  Act  protects  salmon  in  salmon  men 
now,  but  where  there  are  trout  and  char  and  no 
salmon,  they  are  not  protected  anywhere  ?-«I 
thought  that  in  sahnon  rivers  they  were  guarded 
al(mg  with  tlie  salmon. 

Clmirman, 

2098.  Besides  being  in  a  salmon  river,  are  you 
aware  that  the  sale  of  trout  and  char  is  prohibited 
between  the  2nd  October  and  the  1st  Febroarj 
in  all  rivers? — Yes,  the  sale  is  prohibited.  I 
am  quite  with  you  as  to  the  necessity  ct  a  dose 
time  for  trout  and  clar. 

Mr*  Munde/hu 

2099.  And  this  is  in  addition  ?--Then  it  is  all 
the  better ;  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it. 

2100.  You  said  that  coarse  fish  is  not  worth 
selling  at  2^€L  and  3^.  per  lb. ;  that  is  to  say, 
2^</.  and  3d,  is  the  price  that  the  fisherman,  that 
is  the  wholesale  man,  can  realise  far  coarse  fish; 
it  may  not  be  worth  while  for  a  gentleman  to  sell 
his  coarse  fidi  at  2^d.  or  3d.  per  lb.,  but  we  hate 
had  evidence  before  us  that  tons  and  tons  of 
coarse  fish  are  sent  up  regularly  to  be  sold  at  that 
price,  and  that  it  will  pay  the  fishermen  and 
poachers  to  seH  it? — We  have  had  no  experience 
in  my  neighbourhood  of  anything  of  we  kind. 
My  argument  was  that  if  there  was  a  demaind  the 
supply  would  follow. 

2101.  Have  you  ever  been  in  th#  Paris  M 
market? — Indeed  I  have;  not  in  the  Grand 
Halle,  but  I  have  seen  the  horrid  ibh  that  are 
produced  upon  the  slabs  of  the  caf^s. 

2102.  But  have  you  seen  in  the  Grand  Halle, 
that  every  description  of  what  we  call  doarse  fish, 
is  sold  daily  ? — Yes,  I  believe  there  is  more  sale 
of  them  abroad  than  there  is  in  Eng'land ;  that  I 
do  believe. 

2103.  Everjr  bit  of  fish  that  cmi  be  ^t  in 
France  is  utilised,  is  it  not  ? — But  there  is  bo 
thing  that  they  will  not  eat;  but  we  have  not 
got  the  cooks^  I  am  afraid,  that  they  have  in 
France. 

2104.  So  long  as  this  Bill  does  not  interfere 
in  any  way  to  damage  the  production  and  mnlti- 
plieation  of  tront  and  char  and  salmon,  you  do 
not  object  to  the  Bill  ? — Not  at  all. 

Mr,  ffilliam  LowAer. 

2105.  You  have  been  in  the  Paris  fish  market? 
— Not  in  the  Halle  Central,  the  great  fish  market 
lliere. 

2106.  You  do  not  know  whether  they  eat 
frogs  there  ?— I  have  never  succeeded  in  getting 
them. 

2107.  Are  you  aware  that  in  other  maikets 
they  sell  thrvshes  and  robins? — Yes,  I  have 
seen  upon  a  slab  in  Borne  a  wild  boar^  a  magpie> 
and  a  cockrolnn,  all  at  onoe. 

2108.  Do  I  understand  yooy  your  fading  is 
this,  that  when  von  meet  with  ooaMe  fish  you 
destroy  them  ? — Always. 

2109.  And  you  think  that  if  this  Bill  becomes 
law  you  will  be  ptevented  from  deatroyingliiea? 
—We  should^ 
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Mr.  William  LowAer — continued. 

2110.  And  therefore  jou  are  opposed  to  this 
Bill  ? — I  am  opposed  to  the  BilL 

2111.  And  you  are  quite  of  opinion  that  there 
should  not  be  any  protection  to  ooarse  fish  where 
there  are  iarout,  salmon,  or  char? — I  go  further; 
in  waters  absolutely  private,  I  wish  not  to  have 
my  hands  tied. 

2112.  Do  you  know  whether  coarse  fish  is 
used  in  any  trade?— I  am  not  aware  that  it  is 
in  Enghmd.  I  do  not  know  any  ;  I  believe  that 
in  France  they  use  the  scales  for  something 
analogous  to  the  manufacture  of  fioman  pearls, 
and  that  sort  of  thing. 

2113.  If  you  met  with  any  perch  or  pike 
spawn,  would  you  destroy  it  ? — No,  I  never  have 
done  so ;  I  may  shortly  be  obliged  to  do  so. 

2114.  Just  put  the  question  to  yourself;  do 
you  think  you  should  destroy  them  if  you  met 
with  them  ? — I  will  wait  till  an  occasion  occurs. 
I  never  have  done  so.  I  do  not  kill  foxes. 
I  noiight  ako  add,  that  during  the  three  proposed 
months  of  close  time,  I  think  the  pike  and  perch 
Bikd  most  fish  are  able  to  protect  themselves. 
They  get  up  amongst  the  weeds,  and  get  up  the 
ditches.  Certainly,  perch  do,  and  pike  do,  in  a 
way  that  would  protect  themselves.  We  do  not 
aee  them.  We  have  not  the  meaas  of  always 
getting  at  them.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  self 
pETOtection  in  the  matter. 

2115.  You  mean  in  your  own  river  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Arthur  Bass. 

2 1 16.  Do  you  think  that  the  powers  that  they 
faav«  on  the  Thamas  work  very  well  ? — I  believe 
80,  but  I  have  had  no  personal  knowledge  of 
them. 

2117.  Would  you  object  to  extending  those 
powers  to  every  part  of  the  country  ? — Yes, 
certainly.  The  Thames  is  publk  water;  it  is 
•only  with  regard  to  private  water  that  I  object 
to  legislation. 

2118.  But  you  would  not  object  to  extending 
the  powers  genemUy  to  all  public  waters? — 
I  would  not. 

Mr.  Brisiowe. 

2119.  Taking  your  view  of  private  waters,  does 
it  seem  to  you  right  that  a  private  owner  should 
have  the  power  to  destroy  all  fish  during  the 
spawning  time  on  what  may  be  a  private  water, 
but  which  flows  into  a  public  stream  ? — None  of 
our  waters  do  flow  into  a  public  stream. 

2120.  You  have  got  a  private  water,  but  I  am 
asking  you  a  broad  question  ? — I  do  not  think  that 
the  public  interests  are  so  extensive  as  to  make 
it  necessary  to  legislate  one  way  or  the  other. 

2121.  Am  I  to  understand  that  to  be  your 
opinion,  that  you  do  not  think  this  Bill  so  far  is 
required  ? — ^  Just  so. 

21^22.  As  a  matter  of  principle,  do  not  you 
think  that  the  power  which  you  claim  to  abso- 
lutely destroy  all  coarse  fish  in  a  private  water 
that  flows  into  a  public  stream  where  the  public 
have  the  right  of  fishing,  is  a  serious  interference 
with  the  rights  of  the  people  ? — Those  fish  are 
not  very  moveable.  Pike  is  not  a  fish  that  moves 
much  Perch  certainly  does  not.  Roach  and 
daoe  do  migrate  to  a  certain  extent  up  and  down 
theiiver;  but  I  do  not  think  that  those  larger  fish 
m  which  "the  greatest  interest  would  be  taken 
do  that. 

2123.  Tour  opinion  is  that  supposing  you  have 
a  private  fishery  in  a  smUll  stream  that  flows  into 
a  larger  one,  the  perch,  roach,  and  so  on^  that 
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Mr.  -Bm/ou:^— -continued. 

may  be  bred  in  the  private  water,  do  not  get  into 
the  public  stream  ? — I  would  not  say  that  they 
do  not,  but  I  say  this,  that  where  a  piece  of 
water  is  protected,  and  the  water  below  and 
above  that  piece  of  water  is  not  protected,  there 
is  a  manifest  difierence  between  the  fish  in  the 
protected  water  and  those  in  the  improtected 
wiitpr,  which  is  an  argument  to  use  that  they  do 
not  njove  a  boat  much.  I  do  not  say  that  a 
heavy  flood  does  not  carry  down  a  heavy  pike 
into  the  waters  below ;  but  my  argument  is  that 
the  public  are  not  suflSciently  interested  in  the 
question. 

2124.  Hitherto  you  have  had  the  amplest 
powers  to  destroy  all  those  coarse  fish  ? — Yes,  we 
have. 

2125.  And  yet  you  have  never  done  it? — I  do 
not  say  that  we  have  not  done  it ;  we  do,  only 
we  are  perfectly  independent  as  to  the  time  of 
the  year;  whenever  we  can  manage  to  get  a 
net  in,  we  do  it,  and  that  is  only  in  the  middle 
of  the  proposed  close  season. 

2126.  If  I  understand  you  aright,  you  bav^ 
not  drawn  nets  for  the  purpose  of  destroying 
them,  but  you  have  destroyed  those  fish  when 
they  come  up  in  your  nets  when  you  have  been 
drawing  them  for  salmon  ? — But  we  very  often 
do  draw  them  for  the  purpose  of  emptying  the 
river  of  fish,  and  pay  the  cost  ourselves;  but 
then,  as  I  said  just  now,  it  is  so  expensive  a 
thiug  to  do  that  we  would  rather  not  be  bothered 
with  it. 

2127.  Practically  and  systematically  you  hat*? 
not  done  it  ? — No. 

2128.  Then  if  you  have  not  done  it  sybtom.i- 
tically,  how  would  this  Bill  injure  you  ? — I  think 
we  ought  to  have  done  it  systematically,  but  I 
mean  to  say  that  in  spite  of  those  large  sums 
which,  as  I  said,  we  have  expended  on  our  river, 
I  see  no  sufficient  increase  of  the  finer  fish  com- 
mensurate with  the  labour  that  we  have  been  at; 
we  ought  to  have  done  it,  no  doubt. 

2129.  If  those  gentlemen  who  have  sent  those 
letters  are  so  zealous  about  it,  how  is  it  that  their 
2ieal  has  not  led  them  on  to  carry  the  matter  out  ? 
— But  it  has.  There  is  one  noble  Lord  who  states 
that  all  his  life  he  has  been  doing  all  he  can  to 
destroy  all  those  fish  that  are  now  proposed  to  be 
protected. 

2130.  I  understand  your  view  to  be  that  you 
do  not  care  about  rivers  where  there  are  neither 
trout  nor  sahnon,  and  in  those  cases  you  do  not 
object  to  the  Bill  ? — I  represent  here  a  particular 
part  of  the  country  in  which  the  interests,  as  it 
seems  to  me  from  the  evidence  which  I  have 
heard  here  given  by  inspectors  and  others,  are  of 
an  entirely  different  nature  from  those  in  the 
north  of  England.  Ours  is  a  district  of  a  distinct 
character. 

2131.  I  still  repeat  the  question  which  I  should 
be  glad  if  you  would  answer  ;  so  far  as  the  Bill 
affects  rivers  which  abound  in  coarse  fish,  but  in 
which  there  are  neither  trout  nor  salmon,  you  see 
no  objection  to  the  operation  of  the  Bill?— No,  I 
would  not,  as  being  disinterested  in  the  matter. 

2132.  Then  where  is  the  difiiculty  under  this 
Bill;  as  it  is  now  you  have  a  board  of  con- 
servators, and  therefore  you  are  exempt  so  far? 
— I  am  not  exempt  so  much  as  I  wish  to  be 
exempt. 

2133.  Supposing  those  words  are  taken  out 
which  you  object  to ;  what  do  you  say  ? — I  pro- 
posed another  form  of  words.    As  I  suggested  I 
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Mr.  Bristowe — continued. 


7JaDei878.  should  not  object  to  the  particular  clause  if  it 
stood  in  the  way,  that  it  was  put  by  the  Chairman 
for  the  very  reason  that  where  a  board  of  conser- 
vators has  been  or  may  be  appointed  under  the 
Salmon  Fisheries  Acts  they  may  be  exempt.  I 
want  to  strike  out  the  words  "  with  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  State,"  but,  ipso  facto,  that 
we  sliould  be  allowed  to  manage  our  own  affairs 
in  our  own  way. 

2134.  Then  you  would  approve  of  the  principle 
of  extending  a  board  of  conservators  to  streams 
which  are  trout  streams,  although  they  may  not 
be  salmon  streams  ?— Yes,  certainly,  I  should. 

2135.  You  have  told  us  about  those  weeds  as 
being  the  chief  reason  why  you  think  it  is  not 
desirable  that  there  should  be  a  close  time,  but 
during  the  open  time  why  should  you  not  cut 
the  weeds,  or  rake  out  the  weeds  ? — Owing  to 
the  enormous  expense  ;  one  large  proprietor  close 
to  me,  spends,  at  least,  80  /.  a  year  in  clearing 
his  portion  of  the  river,  which  may  be  two  or 
three  miles ;  it  costs  him  as  much  as  that.  I 
used  to  clear  the  weeds  out  at  my  own  expense, 
for  the  purpose  of  putting  in  a  net  in  many  places 
for  salmoD,  but  I  have  been  obliged  to  give  it 
up,  the  expense  is  so  heavy,  and  liere  is  no  com- 
mensurate return ;  you  have  no  conception  what 
a  job  it  is.  We  are  obliged  to  make  one  single 
cut  up  through  the  middle  of  the  river,  which  is 
done  by  the  farmers  with  a  rake,  and  even  to 
make  one  single  narrow  cut  right  up  the  middle 
of  the  river  through  the  ree£,  costs  something 
like  15/.,  16/.,  or  even  18/. 

2136.  It  is  as  bad  as  that  by  the  end  of  May  ? 
— Yes ;  at  the  present  moment,  they  are  pro- 
bably being  cut ;  it  is  too  serious  a  matter  to 
attempt  to  clear  out  those  weeds. 

2137.  Will  salmon  rise  in  the  rivers  which 
you  have  been  speaking  of? — Yes,  very  fairly, 
m  the  month  of  March  and  April. 

2138.  You  have  told  us  about  those  fish  not 
being  worth  selling ;  I  presume  you  have  only 
been  to  the  principal  fishmongers  in  Billingsgate; 
you  have  not  been  to  other  smaller  fishmongers  ? 
— Locally,  of  course,  there  would  be  fishmongers 
who,  if  there  was  any  sale,  would  take  what  fish 
we  had,  but  they  cannot  sell  them.  They  carry 
it  so  far,  that  even  on  the  banks  of  the  river, 
when  we  are  netting  for  salmon,  sometimes  we 
make  a  great  haul  of  roach,  and  we  destroy  them 
as  I  said  before  ;  we  moke  no  use  of  them.  Our 
people  are  desperately  poor  in  my  part  of  the 
world,  but  they  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  come 
down  and  carry  away  the  fish ;  they  do  not  like 
them,  and  they  lie  there  and  rot. 

2139.  You  told  us  that  you  thought  there  was 
not  suflScient  interest  in  this  matter  for  legisla- 
tion, but  you  are  aware  that  in  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk  they  have  actually  got  an  Act  passed  for 
the  purpose  ?— Yes,  I  am  aware  of  that,  and  I 
believe  they  are  dissatisfied  with  this  Act. 

2140.  If  they  had  an  Act,  what  does  it  do  for 
them? — I  do  not  know  what  the  provisions  of 
that  Act  are ;  all  I  know  is,  that  they  are  not 
satisfied  with  them,  at  least  I  am  told  so. 

Mr.  Mundella. 

2141.  Are  you  aware  that  the  honourable 
Member  for  Norfolk  has  his  name  on  the  back  of 
this  Bill  ? — I  am  not  at  all ;  I  do  not  know  who 
the  honourable  Members  are  whose  names  are  on 
the  back  of  the  Bill. 


Mr.  Bristowe, 

2142.  You  are  perhaps  aware  that  under  the 
Act  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  there  is 
a  close  time  for  those  fish  under  the  rules  pro- 
vided  by  the  Secretary  of  State?— I  have  not 
gone  into  the  matter  sufficiently  to  read  the  Act, 
but  I  conclude  that  it  deals  almost  entirely  with 

fublic  waters,  and  not  with  private  waters, 
do  not  myself  see  why  there  should  not  be 
some  wording  put  into  this  Bill  to  make  it  apply 
to  public  waters,  and  not  to  private  waters,  speak- 
ing for  mvself. 

2143.  bo  far  as  public  waters  are  concerned 
you  do  not  object  to  the  Bill  ? — Not  at  all.        ' 

Mr.  Stafford  Howard. 

2144.  Had  you  paid  any  attention  to  the  54 
clause  of  this  Bill  before  you  came  to  give 
evidence  ? — Yes,  I  have  read  it  several  times. 

2145.  Do  you  quite  understand  what  will  be 
the  effect  of  it? — It  appears  to  me,  so  far  as  I 
read  it,  that  in  plain  terms  it  merely  puts  trout 
and  char  under  precisely  the  same  protection  as 
salmon  are  for  the  same  periods.  Those  two 
days  that  are  mentioned  in  the  sub-section,  the 
Ist  day  of  March  and  the  31st  day  of  May,  are 
to  be  the  days,  I  presimie,  that  every  salmon  river 
would  be  under  the  Sahmon  Act.  In  my  river, 
for  instance,  which  opens  on  the  Ist  of  February' 
we  shall  be  able  to  catch  trout  firom  the  Ist  of 
February  up  to  the  1st  of  August. 

2146.  In  rivers  which  are  under  conservancy 
boards,  the  trout  are  now  protected  by  the 
Salmon  Act,  are  they  not? — 1  thought  that  all 
trout  and  char  in  salmon  rivers  were  protected 
under  the  Salmon  Act.  I  should  most  certainly 
wish  to  see  trout  and  char  protected  in  all  rivere 
in  a  precisely  similar  manner  to  what  salmon 
are. 

2147.  That  is  exactly  the  effect  of  the  5ih 

clause,  and  therefore  you  are  in  favour  of  it  ? 

Yes,  I  said  so  before. 

2148.^  If  boards  of  conservators  in  salmon  tuid 
trout  rivers  were  allowed  to  exempt  their  dis- 
tricts from  the  close  time  for  coarse  fish,  you 
would  be  satisfied  so  far  as  diose  fish  are  con- 
cerned ? — I  ana  thinking  of  my  own  interest 
in  my  own  neighbourhood  ;  we  certainly  should 
be  satisfied.  I  feel  that  I  represent  two  whole 
counties,  and  that  that  would  meet  our  views. 

2149.  You  also  think  that  where  rivers  are 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  private  owners  from  the 
source  to  the  mouth  they  ought  to  be  able  to  get 
exemption  from  the  close  time  which  is  estab- 
lished by  this  Bill  for  coarse  fish  ?— I  think  that 
private  waters  ought  to  be  exempted.  I  heard 
the  other  day  when  I  was  here,  considerable  talk 
about  ponds  being  exejnpted  and  stews,  which 
certainly  should  be  so,  besides  a  great  number  of 
other  exemptions.  That  shows,  therefore,  that 
there  is  a  feeling  that  fish  in  private  waters 
should  be  exempted,  and  should  not  be  subject 
to  any  Actof  ParliMnent. 

2150.  But  some  parts  of  a  river  may  be  public 
waters  and  otlier  parts  private  waters? — That, 
I  say,  is  beyond  my  experience ;  because  in  my 
counties  such  a  thing  does  not  exist ;  it  is  aU 
private  waters ;  I  should  not  thinly  that  there 
was  a  sinffle  inch  of  public  water  in  my  counties. 

2151.  If  the  proprietors  of  those  rivers  who 
hold  them  in  their  own  hands  only  took  the  trou- 
ble to  make  themselves  into  conservancy  boards, 
they  would  get  exemptions  that  you  want  now, 
and  you  would  know  whether  you  possessed  them 
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Mr«  Stafford  Howard — continued. 

or  not? — But  I  find  very  great  diflSculty  in 
moving  country  gentlemen  at  all ;  they  will  not 
exert  uiemselves  one  inch. 

2152.  Do  not  you  think  that  this  Bill  would  be 
quite  sufficient  to  move  them  ? — I  do  not  think 
it  would,"  they  would  only  try  and  contract 
themselves  out  of  it.  That  is  all  that  they 
would  do. 

2153.  Do  not  you  think  that  if  this  Bill  passed 
to  set  those  general  boards  of  conservators  in  a 
way  to  exempt  themselves,  they  would  very  soon 
form  themselves  into  boards  of  conservators  ? — 
That  is  a  point  on  which  I  really  do  not  think  I 
can  give  an  opinion  as  to  what  they  would  do. 

2154.  It  would  not  be  a  veiy  great  hardship 
upon  them,  would  it,  to  allow  them  to  exempt 
themselves  if  they  would  only  take  the  trouble 
to  form  themselves  into  a  board  of  conservators  ? 
— As  I  say,  I  know  how  very  difficult  it  is  to  get 
country  gentlemen  to  agree  to  anything. 

2155.  And  you  think  they  ought  to  be  left 
alone  ? — I  want  them  to  be  left  alone. 

Mr.  Isaac, 

2156.  Can  you  define  the  difference  between 
public  and  private  waters? — No;  I  could  only 
give  the  answer  which  Mr.  Buckland  gave  the 
other  day,  that  not  being  a  lawyer,  I  cannot  de- 
fine it.  We  are  very  well  defended  by  the  law 
of  trespass.  I  have  never  seen  the  right  attempted 
to  be  set  up  in  my  part  of  the  world  by  the  pub- 
lic in  any  shape.  1  have  never  seen  the  thing 
attempted  in  either  of  those  two  counties  upon 
which  I  am  particularly  giving  evidence. 

2157.  Are  the  whole  of  the  waters  in  your  two 
counties  private  waters?— Yes. 

2158.  Have  you  no  public  fishing  at  all  on  any 
part  of  the  waters  ? — ]N  o ;  none  that  I  am  aware 
of,  not  even  from  the  coimty  bridges. 

2159.  Have  you  any  canals  there  ? — In  Hamp- 
shire there  are  a  canal  or  two ;  but  I  do  not  know 
what  their  status  is  now ;  I  think  they  are  disused. 
In  Dorsetshire  I  cannot  recall  at  the  present 
moment  any  canals,  and  certainly  there  are  none 
in  my  part  of  the  county. 

Lord  Muncaster. 

2160.  Do  you  think  that  any  fish  caught  by 
angling  during  the  three  close  months,  supposing 
this  Bill  passed,  would  materially  affect  the  supply 
of  fish  ? — No ;  I  would  exempt  all  anglers  irom 
any  close  time. 

2161.  I  suppose  ^ou  think  that  both  pike  and 
perch  are  most  detrimental  to  salmon  and  trout, 
and  so  on  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

^f  2162.  You  are  of  opinion,  are  you  not,  that 
boards  of  conservators  as  a  whole  are  good  ? — I 
think  they  are ;  they  are  too  apt  perhaps  to 
delegate  their  powers  into  the  hands  of  a  minority 
of  tneir  members;  they  do  not  take  sufficient 
interest  in  their  business. 

2163.  And  you  would  wish  to  see  them  ex- 
tended ? — Yes,  of  course ;  wherever  the  salmon 
interest  is  large  they  take  an  interest  in  them, 
but  in  a  county  like  mine  where  salmon  fisheries 
are  in  the  hands  of  private  individuals,  and  they 
work  them  merely  for  purposes  of  sport,  they  do 
not  take  much  interest  m  the  matter.  We  find  it 
very  difficult  to  get  up  a  meetihg  of  the  board 
of  conservators  once  a  year,  and  I  and  one  or  two 
gentlemen  are  probably  the  only  ones  that  are 
present  reffularly. 

2164.  Kthis  Act  passed  there  would  be  no 
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power  to  destroy  predatory  or  coarse  fish  during 
the  close  time  where  there  was  no  board  of  con- 
servators ? — None,  during  those  three  months. 

2165.  Supposing  there  were  no  board  of  con- 
servators, have  you  thought  of  any  other  authority 
that  could  be  substituted  for  them  in  order  to  get 
those  provisions  applied  to  destroy  the  coarse  fish? 
— No,  I  think  it  would  be  very  unpopular  if  any 
outside  authority  should  step  in. 

2166.  I  mean  if  there  was  no  board  of  conser- 
vators ? — Such  a  case  has  never  occurred  to  me. 

Sir  Andrew  Lusk. 

2167.  When  you  speak  of  coarse  fish,  is  not 
"  coarse  "  a  relative  term  ? — It  is  a  term  which 
appears  to  have  been  used  here  very  freely.  In 
my  countrv  we  should  distinguish  all  the  fine 
fish  into  salmonidss  and  grayling,  and  I  think  we 
should  term  all  the  others  coarse  fish. 

2168.  A  gentleman  may  consider  a  piece  of 
cloth  very  coarse,  whilst  a  poor  man  may  think 
it  was  rather  fine  for  him? — ^I  do  not  know 
what  his  view  of  roach  might  be,  but,  I  think, 
even  with  my  perhaps  superior  cookerv,  I  should 
object  to  it.  I  do  not  know  whether  there  is  that 
demand  for  roach  and  dace  to  be  put  upon 
the  table. 

2169.  In  the  northern  district,  and  other  places 
where  they  have  no  salmon  at  all,  roach  or  dace 
might  be  very  nice  fish  to  them,  might  it  not  ? — 
Yes,  it  might. 

2170.  Although  it  may  be  coarse  to  you,  it 
may  be  very  fine  to  them? — Yes  ;  "coarse,"  as 
you  remarked,  is  a  relative  term. 

2171.  You  were  speaking  rather  lightly  about 
2^  d.  a  pound ;  I  presiune  you  know  how  much 
2^  d.  per  pound  is  per  ton? — If  you  will  give  me 
five  minutes  I  will  find  it  out. 

2172.  Twopence-halfpenny  a  poimd  would  be 
23?.  a  ton? — Yes;  I  Know  that  3*.  was  the 
utmost  that  was  ofiercd  to  me  for  a  bushel  of 
roach. 

2173.  If,  as  the  honourable  Member  for 
Sheffield  mentioned,  we  have  had  evidence  given 
before  us,  that  fishermen  send  one,  two,  or  three 
tons  per  day  sometimes;  two  or  three  tons,  at 
23/.,  IS  not  to  be  despised  by  a  poor  man,  is  it  ?— 
No,  certainly  not,  by  the  Jews,  because  they 
appear  to  be  the  chief  consumers. 

2174.  I  mean  by  the  fishermen ;  if  people  send 
them  by  the  ton,  as  was  given  in  evidence  to  us  ? 
— I  have  only  to  put  agamst  that  what  I  was  told 
when  I  tried  to  sell  my  fish. 

2175.  If  a  man  made  20  /.,  30  /.,  or  40/.  a  day 
by  fish,  he  would  not  think  lightly  of  coarse  fish  ? 
— That  has  not  come  under  my  cognisance,  but 
you  are  quite  right  in  putting  it  in  tnat  form. 

2176.  There  is  another  thing  which  you  sug- 
gested that  I  want  you  to  explain ;  you  said  that 
you  would  like  to  manage  your  own  affairs  in 
your  o\vn  way,  but  I  suppose  you  knoi?^'  that  in  a 
civilised  country  we  cannot  do  that  as  a  rule  ? — 
Certainly ;  but  I  went  on  to  qualify  that  by  say- 
ing that  I  did  not  see  that  the  public  interest 
was  so  large  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  take 
out  of  our  hands  the  management  of  our  own 
affairs. 

2177.  So  far  as  one  can  see  in  a  civilised 
country,  you  are  obliged  to  make  laws  to  apply 
generally,  and  not  to  particular  localities  ? — Just 
BO ;  but  I  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  evidence 
relating  to  other  parts  of  the  country,  none  as  to 
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my  own,  and  I  can  only  give  my  own  views  as  to 
what  are  our  local  requirements. 

2178.  Tou  might  want  to  manage  things  in 
your  own  way  in  your  part,  but  it  would  not 
answer  to  make  a  law  of  that  sort  ? — But  I  may 
say  that  in  my  two  counties  where  I  live  there  is 
no  demand  for  those  fish.  Of  course  we  have  not 
the  amount  of  population  that  there  is  in  the 
manufacturing  districts  and  in  the  North. 

2179.  But  do  you  allow  people  to  go  and  fish 
in  your  rivers  when  they  like  ? — No,  certainly 
not,  without  asking  leave.  If  anyone  came  and 
asked  me,  I  should  say,  **  Go,  and  kill  all  those 
fish  you  can."  I  am  only  too  willing  to  give 
them  permission  to  fish  as  much  as  they  like. 

2180.  You  mentioned  that  you  would  exempt 
salmon  and  trout  in  the  close  season  from  fishing 
by  rod  ?  — The  close  season  proposed  here  in  this 
Bill  is  our  open  season  for  salmon. 

2181.  But  you  approve  of  prohibiting  the  fish- 
ing of  salmon  in  the  close  season  by  rod,  do  you 
not? — Every  clasfe  of  fishing  during  the  close 
season. 

2182.  You  said  you  would  not  allow  anglers  to 
fish  for  salmon  in  the  close  season  ? — I  then  re- 
ferred to  the  close  season  which  is  mentioned  in 
the  Bill  which  is  under  consideration. 

2183.  The  close  season  for  salmon  and  trout  ? 
— You  will  understand  tliat  there  is  a  difference 
in  the  close  season  for  rod  and  line,  and  in  the 
close  season  for  the  net  for  salmon. 

2184.  But  you  approve  of  the  prohibition  of 
taking  them  by  rod  m  the  close  season  ? — Cer- 
tainly ;  in  the  winter  most  certainly,  or  in  any 
way. 

2185.  But  where  there  are  so  many  rivers,  and 
where  there  are  so  many  people  who  are  fond  of 
sport,  why  would  you  not  protect  other  fish  as 
well  by  a  close  season  ? — The  interests  of  the 
preservation  of  salmon,  and  the  interests  of  the 
preservation  of  gudgeon  and  dace,  do  not  appear 
to  be  analogous. 

2186.  Not  to  your  view,  but  in  the  case  of 
those  SheflSeld  men,  the  6,000  or  10,000  wbo  fish, 
it  may  be  very  important  to  them  ? — I  am  per- 
fectly aware  of  that ;  I  have  said  here,  just  now, 
that  I  should  be  willing  that  their  sport  should 
be  improved,  but  then   comes  the  question   of 

f)ublic  waters  and  private  waters.  Do  what  you 
ike  with  the  public  waters.  Make  any  Act  of 
Parliament  you  choose  ;  you  can  give  those  bank 
fishermen  the  power  of  using  the  rod  and  line, 
but  you  must  find  them  water  to  fish  in,  and 
there  is  the  difficulty.  It  is  a  question  as  to 
the  amount  of  space  of  water  that  is  available  for 
the  artisans  to  whom  I  would  only  be  too  glad, 
as  a  practical  fisherman,  to  give  the  very  best 
fishing  I  could  possibly  do,  so  long  as  they  do 
not  trespass  upon  private  property. 

2187.  From  your  liberal  ideas,  I  gather  that 

Jrou   would  be    inclined   to  extend  this    Bill  a 
ittle? — I  have  no  objection  to  the  Bill  in  its 
entirety. 

Mr.  Mundella. 

2188.  It  is  only  its  application  to  salmon  and 
trout  streams  that  you  care  about  ? — Just  so. 

Sir  Andrew  Lunk, 

2189.  Only  the  application  to  your  own  streams  ? 
— Yes. 


Sir  Andrew  Zs^j^^— continued. 

2190.  You  do  not  care  about  other  parts  of 
the  kingdom  ?— Every  gentleman  who  comes  here 
to  o;ive  evidence,  gives  evidence  with  regard  to 
what  he  knows  best,  and  out  of  that  you  will 
winnow  the  chaff. 

2191.  But  with  regard  to  private  waters,  sup- 
posing a  gentleman  has  five  or  six  miles  of  a 
river,  and  it  then  comes  into  another  property 
for  another  five  or  six  miles,  do  you  call  the  first 
private  water  in  a  big  board  river  ? — Yes. 

2192.  Supposing  a  fish  goes  up  in  the  spawn- 
ing time  to  the  other  gentleman's  property  and 
he  destroys  the  fish  that  is  going  to  spawn,  do 
you  consider  that  a  proper  thing  to  do  ?— That 
question  was  asked  me  just  now  by  an  honourable 
Member,  and  I  stated  my  belief  that  those  fish 
for  which  you  are  apparently  trying  to  legislate 
are  not  of  that  sort,  of  a  migratory  character; 
that  fish  like  pike,  roach,  perch,  tench,  carp,  and 
more  or  lees  roach  and  dace,  do  not  migrate,  and 
I  illustrated  that  view  by  saying  that  if  you  had 
one  piece  of  five  miles  unpreserved,  another  piece 
of  five  miles  preserved,  and  the  next  above  un- 

E reserved,  the  middle  five  miles  of  water  would 
old  all  those  fish  in  a  very  much  larger  propor- 
tion than  either  of  the  two  unpreserved  portions. 
I  should  except  from  that,  of  course,  trout  and 
salmonidse,  which  do  move  and  force  their  way 
up  into  the  highest  possible  portions  of  the 
stream ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  those  fi?  h  for 
which  you  are  endeavouring  to  legislate  do  move 
in  that  sort  of  way. 

2193.  Supposing  a  man  thinks  that  the  water 
is  injured  that  comes  to  him  by  taking  away  the 
fish  above,  what  do  you  ea^  to  that  ?— I  am  afraid 
there  is  no  law  to  assist  him. 

2194.  Supposing  we  tried  to  assist  him?— 
Then  you  would  sacrifice  the  private  owner  to 
the  public. 

.  2195.  The  water  in  a  river,  vou  do  not  strictly 
call  the  property  of  a  man,  do  you? — But  we 
are  talking  about  the  fish  in  the  water;  Ae 
water  in  the  river  is  a  very  broad  subject. 

2196.  I  am  not  going  into  that  ;  you  know 
very  well  there  is  an  Act  of  Parliament  with 
regard  to  that ;  the  atmosphere  belongs  to  the 
public  generally,  I  believe? — Then  you  would 
not  try  to  legislate  for  it. 

2197.  Every  man  can  take  as  mucli  as  he 
likes ;  but  you  know  that  we  passed  an  Act 
of  Parliament  in  the  House  of  Commons  not 
very  long  ago,  that  if  a  man  sets  up  a  chemical 
work  or  an  alkali  work,  that  deteriorates  or 
does  something  to  the  air,  and  that  injures  any- 
body four  or  five  miles  away,  or  a  mill  way,  or 
whatever  it  is,  we  will  not  allow  him  to  do  it  ? 
— Yes,  I  am  aware  of  that. 

2198.  Do  not  you  think  that  if  a  man  injures 
the  water  which  flows  down  to  him  by  taking 
and  destroying  the  spawn,  we  ought  to  try  and 
protect  the  man  that  is  so  injured  ? — I  think  if 
you  were  to  go  into  that  form  of  legislation  to 
which  you  appear  to  be  wishing  to  drift,  you 
would  simply  lay  out  a  fine  field  lor  the  lawyers, 
as  to  what  was,  and  what  was  not,  injury  done  to 
your  neighbour. 

2199.  Upon  the  whole,  you  believe  in  a  close 
season  for  salmon  ? — Certainly. 

2200.  Do  you  believe  in  a  close  season  For 
any  other  kind  of  fish  whidi  you  know  of  except 
salmon  ? — For  trout  and  diar  I  do ;  I  have  no 
objection  to  the  preservation  of  coarse  fifth  in 
rivers  where  you  can  get  notHuff  V>etter 
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Mr.  Mundella. 

2201.  Just  to  sum  up  your  evidence^  aa  you  say, 
the  Salmon  Acts  have  operated  very  favourably 
for  the  preservation  of  salmon^  have  they  not  ? — 
Yes,  certainly. 

2202.  Then  you  have  said  that  you  thoroughly 
approve  of  a  close  season  for  trout  and  char,  as 
wcJl  as  for  salmon  ? — Yes. 

220^.  So  far  as  this  Bill  helps  a  close  season 
for  trout  and  char  in  rivers  where  there  are  no 
conservators,  you  thoroughly  approve  of  that 
part  of  the  Bill  ? — I  do  not  thmk  that  I  can 
a^ee  with  that  in  to  to, 

2204.  I  understood  you  to  say  in  a  former  part 
of  your  evidence  that  a  close  season  for  trout  and 
char,  where  the  river  is  not  a  salmon  river,  and 
where  it  is  not  under  conservators,  was  desirable  ? 
— Yes,  for  trout  and  char. 

2205.  So  far  as  this  Bill  helps  that  you  are 
in  favour  of  it  ? — Yes,  certainl)' ;  for  trout  and 
char. 

2206.  So  far  as  this  Bill  gives  power  to  the 
conservators  to  destroy  coarse  fish  where  salmon, 
trout,  and  char  are  preserved,  do  you  approve  of 
it  ? — But  that  was  subject  during  the  close  sea- 
son, to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
I  think. 

2207.  I  say  as  far  as  it  helps,  but  you  object 
to  the  Home  Secretary  having  a  veto  upon  it  ? — 
Just  so. 

2208.  Then,  as  I  understood  you  in  answer  to 
the  last  honourable  Member  who  put  questions 
to  yon,  where  trout,  char,  and  salmon  do  not  exist 
in  the  ordinary  rivers  and  canals  in  England,  and 
where  tliere  are  now  coarse  fish,  you  see  no  ob- 
jection to  the  preservation  of  the  coarser  fish  ? 
— No. 

2209.  Taking  the  country  as  a  whole,  and 
taking  the  water  of  the  country  as  fish  farms,  you 
do  not  object  to  the  multiplication  of  coarse  fish 
where  you  cannot  multiply  the  better  breeds  of 
fish? — I  should  like  to  know  whether  in  your 
view  it  extends  to  ponds  and  things  of  that  sort? 

2210.  No ;  my  only  view  is  for  exempting 
private  waters  and  private  grounds,  but  you 
cannot  possibly  exempt  public  streams  that  are 
navigable  streams  ?— No ;  I  am  in  favour  of  im- 
proving the  breed  of  fish  by  a  close  time. 

2211.  You  must  be  aware  that  respecting  the 
qualities  of  fish  for  edible  purposes  whereas  you 
and  I  prefer  salmon,  tront,  and  char,  and  do  not 
care  perliaps  for  coarse  fish  to  people  who  never 
get  the  finer  fish ;  a  good  pike,  or  a  good  barbel, 
or  a  good  roach  may  be  acceptable,  you  can  un- 
derstand that  I  suppose  ? — Cfertainly. 

2212.  And  that  it  is  wanton  destruction  to 
destroy  fish  of  that  kind  unnecessarily  ?—  Yes, 
certainly  ;  I  always  bar  private  rights* 

2213.  With  &  view  to  the  preservation  of 
salmon,  trout,  and  char,  I  understand? — Not 
altogether* 

2214.  You  think  that  where  salmon,  trout,  and 
char  do  not  and  cannot  exist,  the  other  fish  might 
be  increased  ? — So  far  as  I  myself  am  concerned 
I  should  be  perfectly  indifferent* 

2215.  Where  they  do  not  and  cannot  exist,  you 
think  even  there  that  what  you  call  private  rights 
ought  to  be  exercised  to  destroy  all  the  fish  if  the 
proprietor  wishes,  so  as  not  to  have  coarse  fish  in 
the  river? — Certainly,  I  do. 

2216.  Practically,  you  would  extend  the  pro- 
prietor's rights  to  this,  that  if  a  man  has  five  miles 
on  a  river,  say  the  Trent,  or  a  river  where  there 
is  a  proprietor  on  both  sides,  he  should  do  as  he 
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likes? — I  was  under  the  impression  that  the 
Nottingham  anglers  used  the  Trent  pretty  much 
as  they  liked. 

2217.  You  think  that  a  proprietor  ought  not 
to  be  limited  in  the  entire  destruotion  of  uie  fish 
if  ha  pleases? — I  think  not. 

2218.  And  that  the  public  has  no  rights  what- 
ever to  interfere  ? — ^The  public  have  no  rights  in 
those  private  fisheries,  because  in  my  own  view 
I  do  not  take  it  that  the  public  interest  is  so  large 
as  you  appear  to  think ;  that  is  my  private  opinion 
of  course. 

2219.  Supposing  there  were  no  such  tfainffs  as 
public  waters,  what  would  you  say  ? — ^I  really  do 
not  know.  A  question  has  been  asked  what  is  a 
public  water  and  what  is  a  private  water.  I  should 
illustrate  what  was  a  private  water  in  my  own 
case  by  having  anybody  up  who  trespassed  upon 
it,  and  that  would  very  soon  decide  whether  it 
was  a  private  water. 

2220.  Both  your  rivers,  the  Stour  and  the 
Avon,  are  under  a  board  of  conservators  ? — Yes, 
the  board  of  conservators  takes  cognisance  of 
everything  probably  up  to  the  watershed. 

2221.  Why  should  not  the  Test  and  the  Itcheu 
be  under  a  conservancy  as  well  ? — I  do  not  know 
what  was  the  reasen  why  they  were  not.  I  asked 
Mr.  Buckland  the  other  day,  and  he  simply  said 
they  were  not. 

2222.  It  is  because  thoy  would  not  put  them 
under.  I  believe  they  could  be  if  they  wished 
it  ? — I  cannot  say  what  was  their  reason.  I  sup- 
pose there  was  one. 

2223.  The  two  principal  rivers  in  your  counties 
are  under  boards  of  conservators ? — •  xes. 

2224.  If  vour  rights  are  respected  and  you  are 
allowed  to  aestroy  predacious  fish,  you  are  con- 
tent?—Quite. 

Mr.  Dillwyn. 

2225.  The  Hampshire  rivers  are  tidal  a  part  of 
the  way  up,  are  they  not  ? — Very  slightly  so ; 
you  may  put  the  tide  at  three  miles ;  but  even  a 
large  portion  of  the  tidal  water  is  private.  It  is 
a  private  fishery  under  a  Royal  Urant  of  some 
kind  or  other.  In  the  estuary  for  probably  a  mile 
or  a  mile  and  a  half  below  the  freshwater  it  is  a 
private  fishery. 

2226.  It  is  not  claimed  by  the  owners  as  being 
ripiirian  owners  ?— -No,  it  is  a  several  fishery  ana 
has  a  Boyahy,  I  think. 

Mr.  WiUiam  Lawiher. 

2227.  You  have  been  asked  several  times  why, 
when  you  have  the  power  to  destroy  those  coarse 
fish,  you  do  not  do  it ;  did  I  understand  you  to  eay 
you  did  not  do  it  because  it  was  too  expensive  ? — 
Exactly  so. 

2228.  There  are  many  things  which  one  would 
wish  to  do  if  one  could  afford  to  do  them  ? — 
Many. 

Mr.  Bodwell 

2229.  Is  not  there  a  little  confusion  between 
you  aixd  the  honourable  Member  for  SheflSeld 
between  public  and  private  rights  ;  I  understand 
your  view  is  that  you  would  impose  no  prohibi- 
tion upon  the  rights  of  parties  where  each  part  of 
the  river  belonged  to  private  individuals;^  but 
would  you  interfere  where  there  are  private 
rights  in  a  stream  which  communicates  with 
omer  streams  ? — I  answered  '*  No,"  generally,  to 

L  4  that 
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Mr.  Pane.  Mr.  RodweV — continued, 

7  J  one  1878.  ^**  question,  I  think  ;  but  I  stated  that,  in  my 
part  of  the  world,  the  question  did  not  arise,  as 
we  have  nothing  in  the  shape  of  lakes  ;  we  have 
mere  brooks  and  rivers. 

2230.  Then  it  is,  it  fortiori,  the  case  if  you 
would  not  interfere  with  the  private  rights  of  a 
person  as  to  the  fish  in  the  stream ;  you  would 
not  interfere  with  his  private  rights  in  an  en- 
closed water  ? — Certainly  not. 

2231.  You  have  been  asked  about  the  words 
**  coarse  fish " ;  you  consider  that  the  reasons 
which  would  induce  such  stringent  regulations 
with  regard  to  salmon  do  not  prevail  in  the  case 
of  those  fish  which  are  worth  2^  rf.  a  pound  ? — 
Yes,  just  so  ;  I  do  not  recognise  their  necessity 


Mr.  jRocftoeZ/— continued. 

as  an  article  of  food  to  the  extent  that  some 
gentlemen  appear  to  do. 

2232.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  are  aware, 
but  the  case  principally  seems  to  be  the  presena- 
tion  of  those  fish  more  for  amusement  than  as  a 
staple  article  of  food  ? — That  is  precisely  my 
view  of  the  case. 

2233.  Do  you  think  that  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  the  amusement  of  a  particular  class  of 
fisherman  you  should  therefore  impose  all  those 
prohibitions  upon  the  general  public  ? — Certainly 
not ;  that  is  the  general  tone  of  my  evidence  that 
I  do  not  see  the  necessity  of  interfering  with  a 
large  number  of  private  rights  for  a  very  limited 
purpose. 


Major  Mtles  Sandys,  called  iu ;  and  Examined. 


Major  Chairman. 

^^y*'  2234.  You  are  Chairman  of  a  Board  of  Con- 

servators,  I  believe,  in  the  Lake  District  ? — Yes, 
I  am. 

2235.  What  board  of  conservators  ? — It  is  not 
exactly  a  board  of  conservators  ;  it  is  an  associa- 
tion called  the  Lake  District  Fish  Preservation 
Society ;  a  voluntary  association. 

2236.  Formed  for  the  protection  of  other  fish 
besides  trout  and  char,  or  have  you  salmon  also 
under  you  ?— We  have  not  salmon  under  us  as  at 
present,  but  it  was  an  association  got  together  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  legislation  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  fish  of  the  district. 

2237.  For  the  protection,  that  is,  of  trout  and 
char  ? — For  the  protection  of  fish  generally,  but 
specially  of  trout  and  char. 

2238.  Did  you  happen  to  give  evidence  when 
Mr.  Buckland  and  Mr.  Walpole  were  taking 
evidence  at  Bowness  i — No,  I  did  not ;  I  was 
prevented  from  attending. 

2239.  Have  you  looked  at  this  Bill  which  is 
now  before  the  Committee  for  the  protection  of 
fresh-water  fish  ? — I  have. 

2240.  We  should  be  glad  to  have  any  obser- 
vations whether  in  the  way  of  objection  or  of 
approval,  which  jou  have  to  make  upon  the  Bill, 
especially  refernng,  of  course,  to  your  own  dis- 
trict ? — I  may  say  generally  that  I  approve  of  the 
Bill,  and  I  have  consulted  with  Mr.  Fell,  who  is 
the  Chairman  of  the  Salmon  Fishery  Board. 
We  have  had  the  Bill  before  us,  and  we  have 
looked  over  it,  and  I  may  say  that  we  generally 
concur  with  its  provisions,  but  we  thought  that 
it  would  be  a  good  thing  that  as  the  Lake  dis- 
trict difiers  in  many  particulars  from  other  parts 
of  England,  there  should  be  certain  draft  amend* 
ments  introduced  which  would  apply  specially  to 
our  fish  on  the  Lake  district,  but  witn  the  Bill 
as  a  whole  I  think  I  may  say  that  we  quite 
concur. 

2241.  Your  amendments  have  been  before  us, 
have  they  not  ? — Yes,  I  believe  they  have. 

2242.  Do  you  happen  to  have  heard  or  read 
the  evidence  that  Mr.  Fell  gave  us  upon  the 
subject? — I  have  not  seen  it. 

2243.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  agree  with 
Mr.  Fell's  views  when  he  was  asked  questions 
upon  the  subject  of  the   Bill? — I   cannot  say 

Sositively,  but  I  should  think  generally  I  should 
0  so. 

2244.  You  would  approve  of  course  of  the 
clauses  with  regard  to  dynamite? — Yes,  cer- 
tainly. 


Chairman — continued. 

2245.  And  with  regard  to  the  prohibition  of 
sale?  — Certainly. 

2246.  Are  there  any  other  special  provisions 
with  the  exception  of  tnose  which  are  mentioned 
in  your  amendments,  which  you  wish  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  Committee  ?  — I  think  not ; 
I  attach  very  great  importance  to  the  clause  in 
our  amendment,  6  £.,  that  any  person  or  per- 
sons having  in  their  custody  or  keeping  wy 
engine  or  device  which  shall  appear  to  have  been 
used  or  intended  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  any  freshwater  fish,  should  be  subject  to 
a  penaPty  on  conviction  before  two  justices  of  the 
peace.  I  would  give  the  power  of  searching  for 
those  things,  because  in  my  part  of  the  country 
every  man  is  a  born  poacher.  They  cannot  see 
anything  swim  or  fly  but  they  must  get  at  it,  and 
uiJess  we  have  something  of  this  kind  we  cannot 
put  down  poaching. 

2247.  Would  the  forfeiture  of  such  net  or  such 
instrument  be  sufficient? — I  think  that  it  practi- 
cally would  be  sufficient,  but  at  the  same  time 
there  might  be  a  further  penalty.  It  probably 
would  not  be  often  imposed,  unless  the  man  was 
twice  convicted,  but  I  think  the  forfeiture  would 
ensure  all  that  is  required. 

2248.  Have  you  taken  this  clause  from  anv 
existing  Act,  or  is  it  entirely  a  new  clause ;  it 
appears  to  be  a  somewhat  stringent  one  ? — I  can- 
not say  exactly  I  did  not  take  it  out.  I  believe 
it  is  a  modification  of  a  clause  in  one  of  the  Salmon 
Acts. 

2249.  Does  the  exemption,  under  Sub-section  6 
of  the  Bill,  whereby  conservators  can  exempt 
any  district  from  the  operation  of  the  first  three 
sub-sections,  meet  your  views  as  regards  the 
Lake  district  ? — Quite  so. 

2250.  I  mean  specially  with  regard  to  the 
necessity  which,  as  we  have  heard  from  several 
witnesses,  exists  of  destroying  pike,  &c.,  as  fish 
which  are  destructive  to  trout  and  char?— Quite 
so.  I  may  say  that  I  own  myself  one  of  the  lakes 
in  the  Lake  district,  but  notwithstanding  that  I 
quite  agree  with  this  section. 

2251.  You  think,  therefore,  as  far  as  regards 
your  district,  that  there  would  be  no  necessity  i<> 
exempt  private  waters  ? — It  is  rather  a  difficult 
question  to  answer  offhand,  but  speaking  gene- 
rally, I  think  that  I  may  go  so  far  as  to  say 
that. 

2252.  You  are  aware  that  there  are  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  passing  such  a  Bill  as  this  ?— Yes, 
I  am. 

2253.  You 
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Chairman — continued. 

2253.  You  have  not  fonned  an  opinion  gene- 
Tally  as  regards  your  district  upon  that  point  ? — 
I  cannot  say  that  I  have  specially  considered  it, 
but  generally  I  have  done  so. 

Sir  Andrew  Lusk. 

2254.  You  approve  of  a  close  season,  I  think, 
from  what  you  say  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

2255.  Generally  and  substantially  you  agree 
with  this  Bill?— Yes,  I  do. 

Lord  Muncaster, 

2256.  Is  any  part  or  all  of  the  district  with 
which  you  are  connected  under  a  conservancy 
board  ? — It  is. 

2257-  I  mean  your  association  which  you  have 
lately  formed  is  all  or  part  of  it  imder  a  con- 
servancy board  ? — The  conservancy  board  covers 
a  part  of  the  district  only;  the  association  that 
we  have  lately  formed  was  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  the  whole  of  the  district  put  under 
the  same  board,  which  should  have  power  to  legis- 
late for  fish  in  the  whole  district ;  our  idea  at 
first  was  that  there  should  be  a  special  board 
appointed  for  this,  but  we  consulted  tJie  Chair- 
man of  the  Salmon  Fishery  Board,  and  there 
was  a  large  meeting  held  upon  the  subject,  in 
which  there  were  representatives  from  the  whole 
lake  of  the  district,  and  eventually  we  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  best  way  to  attain  our 
object  was  that  the  entire  district,  with  all  the 
lakes  and  streams,  and  everthing  else,  should  be 

;ut  under  the  existing  Salmon  Fishery  Board. 
?hat  was  not  quite  what  we  originally  intended ; 
we  thought  that  there  should  have  been  a  repre- 
sentative board  from  all  the  three  counties  ( ue.  Cum- 
berland, We8tmoreland,and  North  Lancashire),but 
there  were  difficulties  in  the  way,  although  we  now 
think  that  the  Salmon  Fishery  JBoard  being  placed 
uoder  the  justices  of  quarter  sessions,  and  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  members  retiring  in 
rotation,  would  meet  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  and  would  enable  us  to  do  what  we  wish  ; 
that  IS  to  sajr,  to  preserve  the  whole  of  the  waters 
of  the  district. 

2258.  Can  that  which  you  proposed  doing  just 
now  be  done  under  the  existing  law? — I  do  not 
know  that  I  could  answer  that  question  offhand. 

2259.  Supposing  that  this  Bill  passed,  the  only 
way  to  exempt  coarse  fish  which  do  damage  to 
salmon  and  trout  and  char,  would  be  by  setting 
in  motion  the  board  of  conservators  ? — Exactly  so. 

2260.  Where  there  was  no  such  board  of  con- 
servators, have  you  formed  any  idea  what  you 
would  substitute  for  such  board  in  order  to  set  it 
in  operation  ? — I  am  not  prepared  to  state  how 
we  could  do  that,  and  I  do  not  see  my  way  to  do 
it  in  the  Lake  district.  I  cannot  speak  for  other 
parts  of  England.  I  do  not  know  anything  about 
them. 

2261.  In  your  opinion  would  it  be  advisable  in 
any  way  to  make  a  separate  district  for  the  Lake 
district  and  the  analogous  parts  of  the  country 
which  fish  inhabit  as  separate  from  the  general 
mass  of  rivers  in  the  country  ? — I  think  that  if 
the  whole  district  was  put  under  a  body  of  con- 
servators under  the  Salmon  Fisheries  Act,  that 
would  meet  all  the  difficulties  in  the  case. 

2262.  Do  you  mean  a  general  Act  for  the 
whole  kingdom  ? — No,  for  the  Lake  district. 

2263.  You  would  have  a  separate  Act  for  the 
Lake  district? — That  would  hardly  be  neces- 
sary.   If  we  got  those  amendments  in,  and  get 

0.1 10. 


Lord  Muncastet' — continued. 

this  special  power,  that  is  all  that  we  are  trying 
to  get ;  but  the  point  of  all  others  which  I  should 
contend  for,  is  that  we  should  be  put  under  the 
Salmon  Fishery  Acts,  because  there  are  certain 
powers  contained  in  the  Salmon  Fishery  Acts 
which  we  can  get  at  in  no  other  way. 

2264.  Have  you  found  great  difficulty  in 
getting  those  parts  of  your  association  which  are 
not  under  boards  of  conservators  put  under  the 
Act?— There  are  a  certain  number  of  objectors, 
but  the  majority  of  opinions  that  I  have  heard 
upon  the  subject  have  been  the  other  way,  and 
at  this  very  large  public  meeting  which  was  held, 
at  which  there  were  representatives  from  the 
whole  district,  and  was  largely  advertised,  and 
everyone  was  invited  to  attend,  the  opinions  were 
unanimous  in  favour  of  getting  legislation  upon 
the  subject  for  the  protection  offish  ;  and  further, 
it  seems  to  me,  that  the  best  way  is,  that  we 
should  be  placed  under  some  central  authority  or 
some  power,  to  deal  with  the  whole  of  the  lakes, 
and  in  no  other  way  can  it  be  obtained. 

2265.  I  may  take  it  that  the  people  who  re- 
presented the  largest  amount  of  water  at  that 
meeting  were  in  favour  of  fishery  districts? — 
Yes,  just  so. 

2266.  Do  you  think  that  angling,  during  the 
months  of  March,  April,  and  May,  which  are 
proposed  now  to  be  the  close  months,  materially 
affects  the  supply  of  coarse  fish  ? — I  do  not  think 
it  does. 

2267.  Do  not  you  think  that  it  would  be  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  define  public  and  private 
waters  in  the  district  with  which  you  are  ac- 
quainted?— I  should  think  it  would  be  almost 
impossible,  because  there  are  a  great  number  of 
private  rights,  and  at  the  same  time  public  en- 
croachments have  grown  up  to  such  an  extent, 
that  it  would  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  combat 
them  now.  The  great  majority  of  the  waters 
are  really  private  waters,  but  there  have  grown 
up  public  rights,  notably  in  Windermere,  and  it 
would  be  dfficult  to  combat  them.  We  have 
thought  of  combating  them  in  Windermere.  Other 
proprietors  and  myself,  who  own  the  fisheries  of 
Windermere,  have  been  anxious  to  make  Winder- 
mere into  a  private  fishing  lake,  but  when  wefound 
that  a  Bill  was  on  foot,  and  that  there  was  likely 
to  be  a  Parliamentary  legislation  on  the  subject, 
we  did  not  take  up  the  private  view,  and  it 
remains  in  abeyance. 

2268.  Have  you  many  pike  in  the  district  ? — 
A  great  number. 

2269.  Do  you  agree  with  the  principle  of 
those  who  are  for  giving  facilities  for  destroying 
them  when  they  injure  the  finer  sorts  of  fish  ? — 
We  would  destroy  them  by  every  possible  means. 
I  say  that  as  I  am  a  fishery  owner  and  pro- 
prietor, probably  the  fishermen  who  let  boats 
would  take  a  different  view. 

2270.  But  as  a  fishery  owner  you  are  for  des- 
troying them  in  every  way  ? — Yes. 

2271.  And  perch  also  ? — Yes,  large  perch ; 
perch  grow  to  a  great  size. 

2272.  Do  not  you  think  that  if  you  kill  the 
small  perch,  they  will  never  get  big  ? — Of  course 
that  must  be  so. 

Mr.  Stafford  Howard, 

2273.  When  you  first  formed  this  association 
for  the  preservation  of  fish  in  the  Lake  district, 
you  had  in  view  the  getting  of  some  special  Act 
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Mr.  Stafford  Hmottrd — oontiniied. 

like  the  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  Aot?— Yes,  that 
was  the  original  idea. 

2274.  "Sou  want  your  board  to  be  able  to 
make  your  own  bye-laws  ? — Yes. 

2275.  But  when  you  found  that  this  logis- 
lation  was  proposed,  you  thought  this  measure 
would  answer  the  same  purpose,  by  giving  yoii 
power  to  form  fishery  boards  under  Action  5  of 
the  proposed  Bill,  in  waters  frequented  by  trout 
and  char  ? — Yes. 

2276.  You  would  now  be  satisfied  with  the 
present  Bill,  if  your  amendments,  or  something 
equivalent  to  them,  should  be  accepted  ? — Yes, 
and  if  we  are  put  under  the  Salmon  Fisheries 
Act. 

2277.  Section  5  of  this  Bill  puts  all  waters 
frequented  by  trout  and  char  unaer  the  Salmon 
Fisheries  Act? — Yes. 

2278.  And  therefore  you  agree  with  the  Bill 
entirely  ? — Yes. 

2279.  But  you  would  wish  some  amendments 
to  be  introduced  into  the  Bill  ? — Yes. 

2280.  Did  you  read  Mr.  Walpole's  evidence 
as  to  the  draft  amendments,  which  I  believe 
were  drawn  up  by  your  association  ? — Yes,  I 
have  read  it,  but  I  do  not  remember  at  this 
moment  what  it  was  in  its  entirety. 

2281.  There  are  several  amendments  which  he 
did  not  think  could  be  accepted  ? — Yes. 

2282.  First,  as  to  Section  5,  he  objected  to 
that  ? — Yes,  striking  out  the  words  "  trout  and 
char." 

2283.  He  said  that  if  they  were  incorporated 
in  the  Bill  the  result  would  be  that  it  would  be 
thought  very  vexatious  by  a  great  number  (rf 
people.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  place  any 
particular  importai>ce  upon  this  first  amendment? 
— At  the  meeting  that  was  discussed ;  we  held  a 
meeting  of  the  district  board,  atid  it  was  rather 
laid  stress  upon  by  some  people  there,  notably  by 
Mr.  Fell.  The  thing  is  tnat  unless  all  the  lands 
of  fish  are  brought  under  the  same  rule,  they  fish 
for  one  kind  of  fish  and  say  they  are  fishing  for 
imother,  and  there  is  a  difficulty  in  gettmg  hoM 
of  them ;  <hat  was  the  reason  for  it. 

2284.  Do  not  you  see  that  where  different 
kinds  offish  exist  in  one  river,  if  you  have  different 
close  times  you  cannot  prevent  people  from  fish* 
ing  for  one  sort  of  fish  at  one  time  and  another 
sort  at  another  ? — That  is  a  diflfenilty,  oertainly, 

2285.  The  close  time  for  these  coarse  fish  ia  to 
be  from  the  15th  of  March  to  the  15th  of  June, 
whereas  for  trout  and  char  it  is  from  the  2nd  <tf 
October  to  the  1  st  of  February  ? — Yes,  it  is  so 
now,  as  the  Act  stands  at  present. 

2286.  The  close  time  being  different,  you  can- 
not prevent  people  from  fishing  at  different  times 
for  those  diflrerent  fish  which  co-exist  in  the  same 
water  ? — Exactly  so. 

2287.  And  that  difiiculty  must  always  exist? 
—Yes. 

2288.  Therefore  I  do  not  think  we  shookl  be 
able  to  introduce  that  amendment?— The  only 
question  is,  whether  it  might  not  be  better  to 
extend  the  close  time  a  little  further  for  trout 
and  char,  say  to  the  Ist  of  March,  and  then  let 
the  others  take  their  chance  afterwards. 

2289.  That  would  alter  the  whole  Bill,  and  I 
am  afraid  that  it  could  not  be  accepted,  but  I  see 
that  you  seem  to  lay  most  stress  upon  the  last 
one,6  E?— 5re«. 

2290.  Mr.  Walpole,  in  his  evidence,  did  not 
approve  of  it ;  he  thought  that  it  was  very  much, 


Mr.  Staffbrd  jHWarrf— eentinued. 
too  wide,  but  he  said  that  he  thought  that  if  the 
Salmon  Act  of  1861,  Section  34,  was  extended 
to  waters  frequented  by  trout  and  char,  it  would 
answer  the  purpose  quite  as  well  as  one  could 
expect? — I  think  that  if  it  were  extended  it 
would  meet  the  case. 

229 1 .  Would  you  be  satisfied  with  that  ?— Yes, 
quite. 

2292.  There  was  some  objection  on  the  part  of 
a  few  proprietors  to  the  formation  of  conservancy 
boards,  was  there  not  ? — I  believe  there  was. 

2293.  Do  you  wish  to  have  one  large  board  for 
the  whole  Lake  district,  or  would  you  allow  the 
different  watersheds,  or  riverdieds,  or  whatever 
they  are  called,  to  form  their  own  district?— It 
would  perhaps  simplify  the  working  if  the  diflfer- 
ent  watersheds  formed  their  own  board. 

2294.  Where  that  was  the  case  they  would  be 
able  to  get  exemption  in  the  case  of  pike,  where 
pike  is  treated  as  vermin?— Yes. 

2295.  Th&t  is  to  say,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Home  Secretary,  as  the  Bill  now  stands,  they 
could  destroy  pike  during  close  time?— Yes. 

2296.  Where  they  did  not  form  boards  pro* 
prietors  would  be  able  to  get  rid  of  their  pike  in 
that  way  ?— Just  so. 

2297.  And  you  think  that  that  would  serve 
them  right  for  not  forming  boards  ? — ^If  they  will 
not  form  a  board,  of  course  it  is  difficult  to  say 
what  they  would  do ;  I  do  not  consider  it 
possible  to  work  in  any  other  way. 

2298.  Under  this  Bill  they  have  no  power  to 
get  pike  exempted  from  close  time,  unfits  there 
is  a  conservancy  board,  so  that  if  they  wish  to 
have  pike  and  other  fish  exempted  from  close 
time,  the  only  way  to  get  that  exemption  is  by 
forming  conservancy  bcHards  ? — Yes. 

2299.  You  agree  with  what  Mr.  Walpole  said, 
unless  they  formed  those  boards,  it  would  serve 
them  right  not  to  be  able  to  kill  their  pike?— 
Yes,  I  agree  with  him  on  thart  point. 

Mr«  Brisimoe^ 
2900.  If  I  understand  you  you  say  you  agre^ 
with  the  Bill ;  when  you  spoke  about  destroying 
pike  and  perch,  you  meant  that  in  what  would  be 
called  salmon  and  trout  rivers  there  should  be 
the  fullest  power  to  destroy  pike  and  perch  at  all 
times  ? — I  think  not  in  the  cIobo  season, 

2301.  You  would  ncrt  approve  of  a  power  to 
destroy  pike  and  perch  during  the  cloee  season 
even  in  trout  streams  ? — No,  certainly  not  in  my 
district  at  any  rate ;  I  know  what  the  people  ace 
there ;  they  would  always  take  any  opportunity 
that  they  oouid  get  of  destroying  -other  fish  than 
that  which  they  were  pretending  to  do. 

2302.  Therefore  that  is  really  one  of  the  main 
rea^^one  why  joa  are  in  favour  of  the  Bill  ? — 
Yes. 

2303.  And  to  have  a  close  time  for  coarse  fish 
as  well  as  the  b^tear  class  of  fish  ? — ^Yea^  and  to 
have  a  central  controlling  authority. 

2304.  When  you  apeak  about  l^is  Lake  District 
Association,  I  presume  thatis  a  voluntary  «FSOoii- 
tion  of  proprietors  ?-* There  was  a  public  meeting 
convened  from  the  whole  of  the  Lake  district ;  th^ 
counties  of  North  Lancashire,  Cumberland,  and 
Westmoreland  held  a  meeting,  and  there  was  a 
committee  elected ;  it  was  a  voluntary  associa- 
tion. 

2305.  To  catry  ont  the  presorvatioii  as  far  as 
they  can  amongst  themselves  ?.— Beally  to  set  on 
foot  Parliamentary  action. 

2306.  But 
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Mr.  JBriMotoe-^KKftiitmued. 
2306«  Bat  having  at  preaent  no  Pftrttamentarj 
power  ?  —  None  whatever. 

2307.  And  jou  stayed  jour  handa  on  hearing 
of  this  Bill  ? — i  es  ;  in  fact  we  first  thought  (5 
trjmg  to  ^et  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  for 
our  own  district,  but  afterwards,  on  conferring 
with  Mr.  Mundella,we  thought  we  might  accom- 
plish our  object  through  this  Bill  if  we  could  get 
otir  cases  inserted. 

2308.  You  have  not  been  asked  any  question 
about  the  mesh  of  the  nets ;  have  you  any 
observations  to  make  lipon  that  matter?— I  have 
hada  good  deal  to  do  with  framing  this  Sub-section 
6  E,  and  1  am  rather  inclined  to  agree  with  it ; 
the  only  question  is,  whether  the  mesh  should  be 
four  inches ;  it  is  to  be  an  inch  mesh,  and  th« 
only  question  is,  whether  each  side  of  the  mesh 
should  be  an  inch,  or  whether  it  should  be  five 
inches  when  measured  outside.  Under  the  Sol- 
way  Salmon  Act  they  make  the  mesh,  which  has 
practically  speaking  four  sides,  an  inch  each^  to 
measure  five  inches  round  outside ;  I  presume 
that  that  is  on  account  of  the  knots  ;  that  is  the 
only  point,  whether  it  should  be  four  inches  or 
five  inches. 

2309.  Therefore  that  elauae  in  the  paper  to 
whieh  you  have  referred  embodies  your  views 
witb  r^ard  to  nets  ?-- Quite  so. 

Mr.  Arthur  Ba$$. 

2310.  You  have,  no  doubt,  considered  the 
question  of  the  penalty  for  buying  or  killing  fish 
out  of  season;  are  you  aware  that  in  the  Norfolk 
Act  the  maximum  penalty  is  10  ?.? — Yes, 

2311.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  better  amount 
than  in  this  Bill ;  we  were  told  by  one  of  the 
Norfolk  witnesses  that  in  his  opinion  40  s,  would 
be  of  no  use  at  all  ?^-I  thmk,  knowing  the 
decided  feeling  in  that  district  to  which  I  refer, 
and  to  which  I  belong,  in  favour  of  protection 
from  poaching,  a  larger  penalty  would  be  better, 
I  think  405.  would  not  be  sufficient.  The  penalty 
should  be  optional  with  the  authorities,  who  inflict 
it  up  to  the  full  amount  allowed. 

Mr.  BodwelL 

2312.  As  I  understand  you,  yon  lo<A  upon 
those  pike  as  a  sort  of  vermin? — Yes  we  do; 
they  destroy  otjier  better  fish. 

2313.  Did  you  hear  the  evidence  given  from 
the  East  Anglian  witnesses,  Cambridgeshire,  and 
those  districts  I — No,  I  did  not. 

2314.  If  this  Bill  were  to  pass,  you  would 
make  some  exception  with  regard  to  the  right  to 
kill  pike  where  they  were  considered  vermin  in 
the  view  of  the  conservators? — The  Fishery 
Board  would  exempt  where  they  thought 
they  onght  to  be  exempted,  as  they  would  under* 
stand  the  local  cirscnmlances. 

2315.  Unless  that  were  the  case  there  would 
be  a  difficulty  in  making  «one  law  applicable  to 
the  whole  of  England?— xes,  I  shoula  think  llmt 
would  probably  be  so. 

Mr.  William  Lowth^r. 

2316.  I  think  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you 
have  a  lake  of  your  own  ;  where  is  it  ?— Esth- 
waite. 

2317.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  landed  pro- 
prietors are  able  to  protect  their  own  rights 
over  their  own  fish  in  their  rivers  ?-— No,  I  do 
not. 

2318.  Why  not?— Because  in  very  many  caae« 
0.110^ 


Mr.  fVilliam  Xotr^A^r— continued. 

of  lakes,  ftsh  go  up  to  spawn  in  the  spawning 
season  to  the  small  streams  that  run  into  the  lakes 
at  the  further  end,  and  they  congregate  there  in 
greater  numbers  to  spawn,  and  they  are 
desti-oyed  and  poached  while  actually  spawning^i 
so  that  more  harm  can  be  done  to  the  fish  in  the 
fortnight  that  they  are  spawning  than  in  the 
whole  of  the  rest  of  the  year  after.  That  is  when 
the  principal  poaching  in  done. 

2319.  But  can  you  not  protect  your  own  fish 
in  the  rivers  ? — It  is  difficult  to  get  unanimity  of 
action.  Perhaps  one  proprietor  will  protect  and 
the  next  man  will  not.  The  rivers  are  not  all  in 
the  same  hands. 

2320.  Do  you  belong  to  the  conservancy  board 
yourself? — I  am  a  member  of  the  Kent  Salmon 
Fishery  Board,  and  I  am  also  a  fishery  proprietor 
myself  in  Windermere. 

2321.  I  think  you  said  that  you  were  head  of 
the  Fishery  Association? — Yes,  I  am  chairman 
of  the  Lakes  Fishery  Association. 

2322.  Have  you  got  a  list  of  the  members  of 
your  society  ? — No,  I  have  not. 

2323.  What  is  the  feeling  now  with  regard  to 
the  formation  of  boards  in  the  north;  is  it  in 
favour  of  them  in  general  ? — A  great  many  are 
l^nd  many  are  not,  in  favour  of  them. 

2323*.  Are  they  mostly  for  or  against  ? — So 
far  as  I  know  personally  I  should  say  they  are 
mostly  for  on  my  side  of  the  country.  I  believe, 
on  the  opposite  side,  in  Cumberland,  it  is  not 
looked  upon  with  such  favour;  but  in  my  part 
of  the  country  round  about  Windermere  and 
Coniston,  and  thereabouts  generally,  the  proprie- 
tors are  in  favour  of  it. 

2324.  Do  jou  know  the  Penrith  district  at 
all?— I  do  not 

2325.  White  fish  is  not  an  article  of  food  at  all 
for  common  consumption  in  Windermere,  is  it  ? 
— No,  not  in  Windermere. 

2326.  It  is  not  sold  much  in  the  market? — 
Whatever  there  is  in  the  way  of  coarse  fish  goes 
to  Manchester. 

2327.  Does  much  go  to  Manchester? — I  do  not 
think  there  is  a  very  great  amount ;  but  all  my 
coarse  Bsh  from  Esth waite  goes  to  Manchester. 
My  water-bailiff  sends  it  all  there. 

2328.  Do  you  know  what  amount  you  send  in 
a  year  ? — I  took  about  600  pike  out  of  the  lake 
last  year  and  about  600  the  year  before. 

2329.  Do  you  ever  send  fish  in  those  three 
months  which  are  proposed  for  a  close  season  ?~r- 
That  is  really  the  best  time  when  one  looks  upon 
a  pike  as  vermin,  to  destroy  it;  and  if  the  Act 
came  into  operation,  and  we  were  nut  under  a 
Fishery  Board,  the  first  thins:  I  should  do  would 
be  to  apply  to  the  Fishery  Board  to  exempt  me 
during  those  months. 

2330.  I  think  I  understood  you  to  say  you 
wished  to  make  Windermere  into  a  private  water? 
•—Windermere  is  divided  between  and  belongs 
to  11  proprietors;  there  are  11  large  estates 
around  it,  and  each  one  has  a  fishery.  \iVe  hav^ 
consulted  as  to  whether  it  would  not  be  possible 
for  us  under  our  fishing  rights  to  simply  say. 
The  fishing  in  the  lake  belongs  to  us,  and  we  do 
not  intend  anybody  else  to  fisn  here  without  pre- 
vious consent. 

233  L  Is  there  not  a  Lord  Lonsdale  who  lives 
in  your  neighbourhood^  who  has  some  rights  in 
Windermere  ? — Yes,  Lord  Xionsdale  as  lord  of  the 
manor,  I  understand,  clauns  the  soil,  but  we 
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Major  Mr.  William  ZotrfA^r— continued. 

^^*       do  not  think  that  his  Lordship  can  hold  the  water 

n  June  1878    *"*^  ^^^  ^®^  against  us. 

'  '  2332.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  nobody  can  put 
out  a  jetty  or  anything  in  Windermere  without 
applying  to  him  as  lord  of  the  manor  ? — That  is 
his  soil  right,  and  we  do  not  oppose  him  on  that; 
but  as  to  the  water  and  the  fish,  I  have  gone 
through  a  trial  on  that  very  point  about  Esthwaite, 
so  I  am  rather  well  up  in  that.  We  think  that 
Lord  Lonsdale  would  have  the  riffht  of  the  soil 
at  the  bottom  of  the  lake,  but  the  fish  and  the 
water,  we  think,  belong  to  us. 

2333.  He  would  have  a  right  over  the  bottom 
of  the  lake,  but  not  over  the  water  that  went 
over  the  bottom? — No,  they  are  seperate  and 
distinct  rights. 

2334.  He  had  no  right  in  Esthwaite  had  he? 
— None,  what  e  V  er. 

Mr.  Mundella. 

2335.  You  are  acquainted  with  the  report  of 
the  Comnissioners,  Messrs.  Buckland  and  Wal- 
pole,'upon  the  Lake  district? — I  have  read  it. 

2336.  Do  you  approve  of  its  general  recom- 
mendations ? — I  do.  The  report  did  not  go  quite 
80  far  as  I  should  have  liked  in  some  things,  but 
doubtless  there  were  reasons  for  not  doing  so. 

2337.  Practically  you  approve  of  the  preserva- 
tion of  what  is  called  coarse  fish  except  so  far  as 
that  preservation  comes  in  collision  with  the 
protection  of  salmon,  trout,  and  char? — Yes, 
quite  so. 

2338.  Under  the  existing  Acts  you  can  only 
form  a  couservancy  board  where  there  are  sal- 
mon ? — Yes,  I  am  aware  of  that. 


Mr. 

BartleiU 


Mr.  M«}u2^//a-— continued. 

2339.  And  you  are  aware  that  under  this  Bill 
it  is  proposed  to  extend  that  right  ? — Yes. 

2340..  And  in  that  case,  you  believe  you  would 
avail  yourself  of  its  provisions  to  extend  your 
board  of  conservators  to  the  whole  district  ?— I 
would. 

2341.  And  then  where  there  were  no  trout 
and  char,  you  would  protect  the  coarser  fish  in 
that  case  ? — Yes. 

2342.  And  you  would  have  a  close  season  for 
the  coarse  fish,  both  against  nets  and  angling ; 
would  you  ? — Yes,  where  there  were  no  trout  or 
char  or  salmon. 

2343.  You  said  that  you  were  one  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  Lake  Windermere,  and  that  there  are 
some  10  other  proprietors ;  and,  as  I  understood, 
you  were  thinking  of  closing  Lake  Windermere, 
and  making  it  a  private  water  ? — We  were  going 
so  far  as  to  see  what  our  position  was  in  the  eje 
of  the  law  if  we  attempted  it  We  should  not 
do  it  without  being  well-advised,  of  course. 

2344.  In  that  case,  you  would  have  the  right 
to  claim  a  license  from  any  person  fishing  in  the 
lake  ? — That  was  the  object. 

2345.  Should  you  object  in  that  case,  supposing 
you  11  proprietors  could  maintain  your  rights  to 
come  under  the  operation  of  this  jBill ;  I  mean, 
should  you  object  to  the  fish  being  preserved ; 
that  is  to  say,  to  there  being  a  close  season?— 
Most  certainly  not. 

2346.  You  think  there  ought  to  be  no  objec- 
tion to  that? — None  whatever;  and  I  do  not 
think  that  there  would  be  any  objection  on  tho 
part  of  any  of  the  proprietors  in  Windermere. 


Mr.  A.  D.  Bartlett,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

2347.  You  come  here,  do  you  not,  on  behalf 
of  the  Zoological  Gardens  ?— Yes. 

2348.  Having  looked  at  this  Bill  as  intended 
to  form  a  close  season  for  fresh  water  fish,  do 
you  see  any  objections  to  it  as  regards  its  possible 
operation  in  preventing  the  supply  of  fish  that 
you  want  for  your  birds  and  other  things  at  the 
Zoological  Gwrdens  ? — Yes,  I  do.  In  the  first 
place,  we  have  in  the  Gardens  a  large  number  of 
extremely  rare  and  valuable  birds  and  other 
animals,  that  feed  entirely  upon  living  fresh- 
water fishps.  The  fishes  they  consume  are  of  a 
very  small  size,  from  an  inch  to  three  or  four 
inches ;  never  more  than  that.  The  fish  consists, 
principally,  of  roach,  dace,  and  gudgeon,  and  we 
consume  a  large  nnmber  of  those  small  fishes, 
upon  the  average,  nearly  6,000  a  month.  I  find 
that  those  birds  and  other  animals  cannot  be 
kept,  and  will  not  exist,  except  on  living  fish  ; 
they  will  not  eat  dead  fish  or  any  other  sub- 
stance. I  failed  in  my  attempt  to  keep  a  large 
number  of  fresh-water  fish  alive  for  a  month  or 
six  weeks.  The  water  that  we  use  is  partly 
from  an  artesian  well,  370  feet  deep,  and  those 
fresh-water  fish  appear  unable  to  live  in  it ;  they 
become  covered  with  a  fungus  growth  and  die. 
Therefore,  if  we  were  to  be  restricted  to  lay  in  a 
stock  of  fish  for  two  or  three  months,  our  birds 
would  be  starved  in  consequence  of  not  having 
food,  for  I  could  not  possibly  keep  that  number 
of  those  small  fishes  alive  in  the  Otirdens. 

2349.  What  is  your  proposition  to  avoid  this 
difficulty  ? — K  permission  was  granted  that,  for 


CAatrman— continued, 
scientific  purposes,   for  the  purpose   of  feeding 
those  rare  ana  valuable  animals  small  fish  might 
be  obtained,  I  think  the  difficulty  would  be  got 
over. 

2350.  Where  do  you  mostly  buy  your  fish? — 
We  have  a  fisherman  who  brings  a  quantity, 
600  or  600,  twice  a-week.  The  greater  portion 
of  them  are  caught  in  the  Regent's  Canal ;  but 
he  has  to  go  to  other  parts  of  the  country,  other 

S^rtions  of  the  canal  not  immediately  about  the 
ardens.     He  has  permission  from  several  places 
to  obtain  those  small  fish  for  our  use. 

2351.  Would  your   suggestion   be    that  this 

E articular  fisherman,  or  any  oliier  man,  authorised 
y  you  should  be  allowed  where  he  has  per- 
mission to  go  and  catch  those  small  fish  in  the 
close  season  ? — I  think  it  would  probably  answer 
the  purpose,  if  permission  were  given  to  him  j 
but  then  there  would  be  this  difficulty,  I  should 
not  always  be  able  to  depend  upon  the  man ;  I  might 
have  to  change  him.  .  Fishermen  are  generally 
people  who  are  apt  to  get  permission  to  do  one 
thing,  and  to  go  and  do  another,  1  am  sorry  to 
say. 

2352.  There  are  other  societies,  I  daresay,  be- 
sides yourselves,  who  might  desire,  and  nugat 
legitimately  be  allowed,  to  get  fish  durinjg  w* 
close  season  for  scientific  purposes? — Quite  bo. 
There  are  many  in  existence  in  Englwd ;  the 
various  Aquaria  require  living  fish. 

2353.  Then  would  the  insertion  of  the  word^ 
"For  scientific  purposes  meet  your  view*'?-^* 
think  so.  . 

2364.  Are 
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Chairman — continued* 

2354.  Are  yon  aware  of  any  Act  where  those 
words  exist ;  they  exist,  I  believe,  in  the  Sahnon 
Acts,  do  they  not? — Yes,  they  exist  in  the 
Sahnon  Acts. 

2355.  Have  yon  considered  this  question  with 
the  directors  of  your  Gardens? — I  have  done  it 
for  some  time. 

2356.  And  possibly  with  other  authorities, 
naturalists  ? — Yes. 

2357.  And  in  their  view  and  in  yours,  the  ad- 
dition of  those  words  to  the  Bill  would  meet  your 
diflBculties  ?— Yes,  I  think  we  all  agree  upon  that 
subject. 

Mr.  Mundella. 

2358.  You  understand,  I  suppose,  that  Mr. 
Buckland  and  the  promoters  of  the  Bill  are  quite 
willing  to  admit  your  claim  in  that  respect,  and 


Mr. 

Bartletf. 


Mr.  Mundella — continued, 
to  put  in  words  similar  to  those  in  the  Salmon 
Act,  which  would  allow  of  the  taking  of  fish  for  7  Juno  1878. 
scientific  purposes  and  for  the  purposes  of  Aquaria? 
— Quite  so. 

Mr.  PflUiam  Loiother. 

2359.  Do  you  know  how  many  Zoological 
Societies  there  are  and  Aquaria  in  England  ? — 
No,  I  cannot  answer  that  question  at  the  moment, 
but  I  should  think,  probably,  30  or  40. 

Mr.  RodwelL 

2360.  May  I  ask  you,  as  a  matter  of  curiosity, 
do  your  birds  consume  the  fish  in  the  spawning 
time  ? — All  the  year  round. 

2361.  They  are  not  unwholesome  at  that  time 
for  the  birds?— No,  the  birds  eat  them  daily. 


Mr.  Wybeow  Robertson,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Mr.  Mundella. 

2362.  You  represent  the  Westminster  Aqua- 
rium?— Yes;  on  the  same  grounds  as  Mr. 
Bartlett  has  come  before  you,  I  should  come 
with  respect  to  Aauariuma.  We  use  a  very 
great  number  of  fisn.  We  are  obliged  to  use 
them  at  all  periods  of  the  year.  Last  week  we 
used  1,100,  and  we  vary  from  600  to  700  per 
week  sometimes,  more  or  less.  That  is  for 
feeding  the  lai^e  fish  that  we  keep  in  the  Aqua- 
rium, and  other  animals;  seals,  which  are  not 
real  fish ;  and  the  whale,  which  is  not  a  fish,  eat 
a  good  many,  if  we  can  only  keep  him. 

2363.  Would  such  an  exemption  as  Mr.  Bart- 
lett has  asked  for,  meet  your  views? — Yes,  I 
believe  it  literally  arose  from  our  naturalist,  Mr. 
Carrington,  who  is  present,  and  who  communi- 
cated with  Mr.  Bartiett,  pointing  out  the  desir- 
ability of  such  a  clause  oeing  inserted,  and  we 
have  communicated  with  the  other  Aquaria  in  the 
country,  and  they  have  rather  looked  to  us  to 
represent  them  on  the  point. 

2364.  But  you  have  been  informed  that  the 
promoters  of  tiie  Bill  desire  to  meet  your  views 
in  that  respect,  and  to  insert  your  clause?— 
Yes,  I  believe  so. 

Mr.  William  Lowther. 

2365.  Where  do  your  fish  come  from  now  ? — 
We  get  them  were  we  best  can. 


Mr.  William  Lowt/ter — continued. 

2366.  Where  is  that?— From  various  fisher- 
men ;  from  dificrent  districts  they  report  to  us 
that  they  hare  certain  fish,  and  we  telegraph 
down  ;  we  get  them  where  we  best  can.  We  are 
not  dependent  on  any  one  supply.  If  we  were 
to  be  dependent  on  any  one  supply  we  should 
fail  continually;  I  should  think  there  are,  per- 
haps, 10  or  15  fishermen  who  supply  us  with  fish 
aJive. 

2367.  You  transact  the  business  through  some- 
body else ;  you  do  not  yourself  correspond  with 
the  fishermen, do  you? — No;  Mr. Carrington, our 
naturalist,  if  any  details  are  required  respecting 
that  matter  would  answer  such  questions  more 
completely  than  I  can  do. 

Mr.  RodwelL 

2368.  What  is  the  size  of  tiiose  fish  on  the 
average  that  you  get  supplied  for  food  for  the 
Aquarium  ? — I  sup^se  from  two  to  three  ounces 
up  to  half  a  pound  in  weight ;  a  great  many  of 
them  are  very  much  less,  of  course. 

2369.  Are  they  principally  dace  and  roach  ? — 
Yes,  principally,  I  thmk,  dace,  roach,  and 
gudgeon. 

2370.  I  suppose  perch  would  not  do? — No; 
but  I  think,  perhaps,  that  on  these  details  Mr. 
Carrington,  our  naturalist,  would  ^ive  you  much 
more  particular  information  than  I  should. 


Mr. 
Robertson* 


Mr.  John  T.  Careington,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Mr.  Mundella. 

2371.  You  have  heard  the  evidence  of  the  two 
precedingwitnesses,  have  you  not  ? — I  have. 

2372.  I)o  you  agree  with  them  as  to  the 
necessity  of  such  a  clause  as  has  been  indicated  ? 
—I  do. 

2373.  Did  you  communicate  with  me  with 
regard  to  such  a  clause  ? — I  did. 

2374.  And  was  it  arranged  that  such  a  clause 
should  be  introduced  into  the  Bill  ? — It  was. 

2375.  Have  you  anything  further  to  slate  with 
respect  to  this  matter  ? — I  wish  to  draw  attention 
to  the  fact  that  we  have  hitherto  had  no  artificial 
propagation  of  those  fresh-water  fish  mentioned 
m  tne  Bill.  At  the  present  time  in  two  Aquaria 
which  are  in  course  of  construction  there  is  con- 

0.110. 


Mr.  Mundella — continued. 

siderable  capital  set  apart  for  that  pur{)Ose.  We 
also  at  Westminster  propose,  after  a  short  time, 
to  do  something  of  the  same  character,  and  to 
ffive  facilities  for  studying  tiie  early  embryonic 
lorms  of  coarse  fish. 

2376.  Is  that  solely  for  scientific  purposes,  or 
with  a  view  to  increasing  the  production?  — 
Solely  for  scientific  purposes  at  present,  but  no 
doubt  it  will  lead  to  further  increase  of  pro- 
duction. 

2377.  Are  you  acquainted  at  all  with  the 
habits  of  coarse  fish  ? — Simply  in  Aquaria  I  know 
the  habits  of  many,  but  I  should  not  like  to  speak 
with  regard  to  those  out  of  Aquaria. 

2378.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  about  tbi? 
m3  BiU 


Mr. 
Carrington. 
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^        Mr.  Mr.  MttndeUa — contmned. 

C^^'^'ing^^^*    Bill  «nermlly  as  to  its  desirability  or  otherwise  ? 

7  June  1878.  — ^  ^ink  the  Bill  is  a  very  ^ood  Bill  so  far  as  it 
permits  rod  fishing,  but  I  think  netting  without 
proper  restrictions  is  very  inadvisable. 

2379.  You  would  also  restrict  netting  ? — Yes, 
I  would  restrict  netting  but  not  rod  fishing.  The 
comparatively  small  amount  of  fish  taken  out  of 
a  stream  with  the  rod  I  consider  does  not  affect 
the  whole  stock  as  regulated  by  nature. 

2380.  Not  as  compared  with  the  mischief  done 
by  nets? — No. 

2381.  You  are  in  favour  of  a  close  season 
against  nets  ? — Yes ;  but  we  now  ask  for  permis- 
sion to  use  nets  when  necessary  for  scientific 
purposes. 

23iB2.  You  mean  for  taking  such  fish  as  are 
requisite  for  Aquaria  and  scientific  purposes  ? — 
Yes,  it  being  impossible  to  keep  fish  in  confine- 
ment for  any  length  of  time,  and  then  successfully 
to  spawn  them  artificially. 

Mr.  William  Lowther. 

2383.  Therefore  you  never  would  be  able  to 
raise  fish  enough  to  supply  the  Aquarium  ? — No ; 
we  should  require  more  space  than  almost  any 
Aquarium  can  afford  to  give,  from  its  capital. 

Mr.  Rodwell. 

2384.  What  do  you  pay  per  lb.  for  those  fish? 
— We  do  not  buy  them  by  the  lb.  ;  we  pay  from 


Mr.  Rodwell — oontbtued. 

&<.  to  10#.  a  hundred  fish.  In  one  or  two  m- 
stances  we  have  paid  so  much  as  25 1.  a  hundred, 
because  at  that  particular  time  our  animals  were 
starving.  For  instance,  at  this  time  of  the  year, 
•eirp^ing  I  had  men  who  collected  for  me,  at 
Whitsuntide  I  should  not  get  these  fisbennen  to 
fish  during  the  holidays  ;  they  would  probi^ 
be  on  the  smree.  I  know  to  a  trifle  what  we  re- 
quire, but  there  are  times  when  we  get  addition^ 
animals  suddenly,  which  we  do  not  expect,  and 
that  increases  our  consumption  ;  if  you  do  \^ 
permit  us  to  have  some  exceptions  in  such  caseB, 
we,  like  Mr.  Bartlett  at  the  Zoological  Gardeni, 
and  the  other  Aquaria,  must  let  our  animals 
starve  for  want  of  food. 

Mr.  Mundella. 

2385.  Could  you  give  us  an  idea  of  the  average 
weight  of  100  of  those  fish  ? — I  could  not.  Thev 
vary  from  an  ounce  and-a-half  up  to  half  a  pound, 
or  three  quarters,  but  never  above  three  quar- 
ters of  a  pound,  or  they  would  be  too  large  for 
our  purposes. 

Mr.  William  Lowtker. 

2386.  You  do  not  know  from  what  part  of  Ae 
world  they  come  ? — No,  I  never  inquire ;  I  g^ 
them  from  anywhere  I  cmi,  but  usually  firom 
private  waters  where  the  fishermen  pay  for,  or  get 
permissicm  to  fish. 


Mr.  John  Fosteb,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Mr.  Foster. 


Mr.  Mundella. 

2387.  You  are  River-keeper  on  the  Trent,  in 
Nottinghamshire,  are  you  not,  at  Caythorpe  ? — 
Yes. 

2388.  Is  the  river  preserved  there  ? — No,  not 
particularly  preserved.  On  the  one  side  of  the 
feiver  Trent  it  is  strictly,  and  on  the  other 
ride  partially. 

2389.  It  IS  strictly  preserved  on  one  side,  and 
partly  on  the  other  ? — ^Yes. 

2390.  What  are  your  duties  as  river-keeper  ? — 
To  look  about  and  watch  that  nobody  poaches  on 
private  fisheries,  and  to  catch  fish,  and  assist  my 
masters  when  they  come  fishing. 

2391.  Are  you  in  favour  of  a  close  season  for 
white  fish  ? — x  es. 

2392.  Is  that  the  general  view  of  the  fishermen 
in  your  district  ? — Yes;  I  have  made  it  my  duty 
to  ask  every  one  I  have  met  with  for  months,  and 
being  a  strict  observer  in  all  fishing  matters,  I 
have  paid  strict  attention  to  get  the  opinion  of  all 
that  I  have  met  with,  and  I  meet  with  many  hun- 
dreds, I  may  say. 

2393.  The  people  that  you  meet  with  ore  not 
exclusively  members  of  fishing  clubs  and  anglers, 
are  they  ? — I  meet  with  all  sorts.  I  meet  with 
honest  individuals,  to  my  mind,  and  some  rather 
not  to  my  mind. 

2394.  Some  I  suppose  are  poachers  ? — Yes. 

2395.  But  you  think  that  the  general  feeling 
is  in  favour  of  a  Bill  which  shaU  give  a  close 
season  for  coarse  fish  ? — ^Yes. 

2396.  Are  you  in  favour  of  stopping  angling 
during  the  close  season  ? — Yes. 

2397.  Do  you  think  that  much  mischief  would 
be  done  by  angling  during  the  close  season  ?— 
Yes,  a  rod.  and  line  is  a  dangerous  weapon  in  not 
a  good  sportsma^^s^hands. 


Mr.  Afwnflfe//a— continued, 

2398.  You  mean  to  say  that  during  the  close 
season  there  are  some  fi^  that  will  leed  treiAj, 
and  which  are  easily  taken  with  a  rod  and  line? 
— Yes,  my  long  experience  teaches  me  so,  I  have 
myself  catched  them  when  I  did  not  know  any 
better,  with  the  spawn  running  out  all  over  joj 
basket,  and  so  on. 

2399.  Can  you  tell  us  whether  fish  taken  in 
that  condition  are  really  fit  for  food  ? — They  are 
not. 

2400.  But  there  ore  some  people  who  eat 
them,  are  there  not  ? — Yes,  there  are  some  people 
who  will  eat  fish  for  the  sake  of  eating  fish. 
I  have  arrived  at  that  opinion. 

2401.  But  fish  taken  in  the  spawning  season 
are  quite  unfit  for  food,  are  they  not  ? — Yes,  I 
could  not  eat  one  now  knowing  better ;  I  could 
not  each  a  roach  now,  but  I  could  enjoy  it  in  the 
winter  months. 

2402.  Are  there  many  thousands  of  people  who 
come  from  Nottingham  and  the  neighbourhood 
to  your  part  of  the  river  ? — Yes,  more  than  to 
any  part  of  the  River  Trent. 

2403.  They  come  from  the  manufacturing 
districts  round,  do  they  not  ? — From  Nottingham 
principally ;  in  fact,  it  is  all  Nottingham ;  they 
come  from  Radford  and  all  that  district. 

2404.  From  all  the  manufacturing  towns  and 
villages  along  the  line  of  the  Trent? — Yes,  I 
know  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  anglers; 
there  are  not  many  fishing  there  that  I  oo  not 
know 

2405.  Are  they  generally  a  pretty  steady  9Qt 
of  men  ? — I  find  some  of  them  are  very  creditable, 
and  some  I  should  not  like  to  see. 

2406.  Do  you  sufier  much  from  poaching  on 
-your  side  ? — I  consider  that  many  of  them  are 
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Mr.  MmukOm — contanuei. 
poachers,  and  I  should  Kko  to  see  them  stopped 
myself,  and  made  to  learn  to  know,  the  same  as  I 
have  learnt  myself  when  fish  is  in  season  and  out 
of  season. 

2407.  Supposing  this  Bill  was  to  pass,  aad  a 
dose  season  was  established  for  white  fish  in  the 
Trent,  do  yon  think  that  the  anglers  themselves 
would  help  to  oarry  out  the  law?—  A  good  sports- 
man, a  good  angler,  one  who  goes  angling  for 
sport  and  pleasure  and  uses  fishing  as  a  sport, 
would. 

2408.  You  mean  to  suggest  that  sportsmen 
would  do  all  they  could  to  enforce  the  provisions 
of  the  Bill  ? — Yes,  I  know  hundreds  in  Notting- 
ham would  do  that. 

2409.  Do  you  think  that  {key  are  willing  to 

f've  up  their  sport  during  this  close  season  ? — 
es,  I  meet  many  a  one  that  is  willing  to  give  it 
up  ;  I  did  as  late  even  as  yesterday  morning* 

2410.  With  the  view,  I  suppose,  of  getting 
better  sport  during  the  rest  of  the  year? — Yes, 
the  observation  of  one  of  them  yesterdav  morning 
was,  we  should  ^et  more  fish  in  the  eight  months 
than  we  do  now  m  the  whole  year. 

2411.  Fish  is  readily  consumed  in  your  dis- 
trict ;  they  are  glad  of  all  the  fish  they  can  get, 
are  they  not  ?— i  es ;  I  could  go  into  Notting- 
ham of  a  Sunday  night,  and  go  into  the  club- 
houses, and  see  them  standing  in  the  scales  selling 
them  just  as  if  they  were  seUing  currants  in  the 
market. 

24 12.  You  know  that  white  fish  can  be  sold  in 
the  Nottingham  niaricet  ? — Yes. 

2413.  What  is  about  the  price? — Roach  and 
dace  will  make  from  3d.ioS\d.SL  lb. ;  pike  will 
make  6  cf.  as  readily  as  possible,  and  perch  will 
make  more  than  6  rf.  Mrs.  Browne,  wno  used  to 
keep  the  "  George  "  Hotel,  readily  gave  2  s.  6  d. 
or  3  s.  for  a  good  brace  of  grayling. 

2414.  The  fact  is,  that  the  poor  people  buy 
with  avidity  the  coarse  fish,  and  the  better  classes 
buy  the  finer  fish  ? — Yes ;  I  know  people  wJio 
get  plenty  of  food  who  would  be  very  glad  of  a 
pike  in  November. 

2415.  A  pike  in  season  is  not  bad  eating,  is 
it  ? — It  is  not,  and  there  are  many  other  fish  that 
are  not  bad  eating  in  season ;  for  instance,  roach 
is  not ;  it  is  a  very  good  fish  of  a  morning  on  a 
piece  of  bread. 

2416.  Is  there  much  nettii^  in  the  Biver 
Trent  ? —  Yes,  too  much. 

2417«  Do  you  think  that  to  stop  netting  dur- 
ing the  close  season  would  materially  increase 
the  fish? — It  would  certainly  be  a  great  benefit 
towards  it. 

2418.  And  you  would  stop  the  sale  of  all  fish 
in  the  close  season,  would  you  not  ? — Yes. 

2419.  During  what  months  would  you  stop  the 
netting  ? — I  should  say  from  the  Ist  of  March 
to  the  1st  August  for  netting  and  sale,  and  :&om 
the  21st  of  March  to  the  21st  of  June  for  rod  and 
line  fishing.  I  made  that  observation  years 
since  through  the  "  Fidd." 

2420.  Have  you  ever  seen  salmon   come  up 
.  the  Trent  as  far  as  Caythorpe? — Yea,  i  have 

seen  them  myself,  and  I  have  been  sorry  to  see 
them  destroyed  as  I  have  seen  them. 

2421.  How  have  they  been  destroyed? — They 
have  been  shot  at,  and  I  have  seen  them  cooked, 
and  have  been  in  the  house  where  they  were 
cooked.  There  was  another  salmon  there  this 
year,  and  a  great  many  people  have  been  looking 
after  it. 
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2422.  If  there  is  a  salmon  there,  are  all  the  7  Jone  167S. 
population  after  it  ? — Yes,  it  is  very  wonderful, 
however,  for  the  fish  to  come  up  the  Dover  Beek; 

I  have  seen  them  in  the  Little  Dover  Beck,  be- 
tween Caythorpe  and  Hoveringhsm.  It  is  a  fine 
stream  if  it  was  not  polluted  by  a  paper  mill 
there ;  that  is  a  great  drawback  to  the  trout 
fishing  in  it. 

2423.  Grenerally,  I  conclude,  you  are  in  favour 
of  the  objects  of  the  Bill? — Yes;  only  I  should 
like  to  see  the  prohibition  of  netting  extended  a 
bit  further. 

2424.  How  mu<^  further  would  you  recom- 
mend it? — To  the  1st  o£  August 

8425.  Would  you  recommend  that  all  night 
netting  shouM  be  stopped  t — No,  you  could  not. 
get  sufficient  baits  and  fish  for  the  birds,  and  so 
on  ;  eveiy  man  that  used  a  net,  fishing  in  the 
Biver  Trent,  or  imy  other  fresh-water  river,  I 
should  say  ought  to  have  a  license  to  use  a  net 
of  less  than  one  inch  from  knot  to  knot. 

2426.  That  is  a  very  small  net,  is  it  not? — 
Yes,  it  is  a  very  dangerous  thing  in  a  wrong 
man's  hand.  I  have  known  40  pike  to  be  taken 
in  one  field,  and  the  40  fish  did  not  weigh  10  lbs. ; 
that  was  what  we  call  *^  cleaching  "  with  a  small 
mesh  net  I  am  bound  to  go  with  these  nets  to 
get  bait  for  pike  fishing. 

2427.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  a  reason- 
able provision,  that  for  the  purpose  of  taking  bait 
no  netting  should  take  place  between  sunset  and 
simrise  ? — No,  I  think  it  would  be  unreasonable 
to  stop  bait  catching  at  night. 

2428.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  net  fishing  done, 
is  there  not,  by  local  poachers  at  night? —Yes, 
there  is. 

2429.  And  that  leads  not  only  to  a  great  deal 
of  indiscriminate  destruction  of  fish  but  to  a  good 
deal  of  damage  to  the  land,  to  trees  and  fences, 
and  all  the  rest  of  it  ? — Yes,  there  is  a  deal  of 
night-poaching,  you  may  depend.  If  they  have 
got  any  fishing  tackle  on  them,  it  is  a  sort  of 

fassport  to  do  mischief.  From  long  experience 
have  seen  a  lot  of  that.  I  have  seen  som^ 
parties  with  whole  bags  full  of  hares  in  the 
morning,  but  the  gun  Ucense  stopped  a  deal  ot 
that,  and  I  have  not  seen  so  much  of  it  since  that 
came  in. 

Mr.  Rodwell 

2430.  As  I  understand  you,  you  are  a  private 
keeper  ? — Yes,  to  Mr.  B.  J.  ilardy,  of  Stoney- 
street,  Nottingham. 

2431.  Has  he  any  private  rights  of  fishing  ? — 
Yes,  he  has  a  private  right  from  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford^  who  has  an  equal  right  witl^ 
H.  Martin,  JO".,  as  joint  lord  of  the  manor. 

2432.  Does  he  let  his  fishing  or  use  it  himself? 
— Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  gave  it  to  him;  he 
uses  one  half,  and  iVlr.  Martin  the  other. 

2433.  Does  he  authorise  you  to  come  here  and 
.say  that  he  wishes  to  be  deprived  of  his  rights  of 
fishing  during  the  months  of  March,  Apnl,  and 
May  ? — He  would  have  no  objection  to  anything 
that  I  propose;  but  I  cannot  answer  for  Mr. 
Martin. 

2434.  Does  Mr.  Hardy  approve  of  ihis,  that 
he  should  not  be  allowed  to  fish  in  his  private 
waters  during  the  months  of  March,  Apnl^  and 
May?— Yes. 

2435.  Has  he  been  fishing  during  this  March, 
April,  and  May,  himself  ? — 5lo. 

M4  2436.  Then 
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Mr.  Foster. 


Mr.  5orfuftfZ/— continued* 


7  June  1878,  2436.  Then  he  makes  it  a  close  time  ? — He  has 
not  fished  these  two  or  three  months^  only  for 
trout, 

Mr.  Muiidella. 

2437.  During  the  close  season  that  is  proposed, 
he  does  not  fish  for  white  fish  ? — Never;  we  never 
go  pike  fishing  till  the  cold  nights  come  in 
August. 

2438.  You  say  you  have  spoken  to  a  good 
many  people  about  this  ? — ^Yes. 

2439.  And  the  people  in  your  part  of  the 
country  are  willing  to  give  up  the  right  of  fishing 
for  three  months  ? — It  is  the  Nottingham  anglers 
that  I  have  spoken  to.  I  have  directed  my  atten- 
tion to  them,  and  every  fisherman  that  I  could 
meet  with  I  went  before  to  get  his  opinion  about 
the  fishing. 

2440.  5?hat  is  to  say,  in  order  that  they  may 
have  better  sport  for  the  rest  of  the  year,  they 
would  wish  to  have  a  close  time  ? — Yes. 

2441.  Do  you  really  think  that  catching  a  few 
fish  with  rod  and  line  during  those  months  would 
materially  affect  the  number  of  fish  in  the  stream? 
—Yes. 

2442.  How  many  fish  does  a  man  catch  in  a 
day? — I  have  known  the  time  when  I  have 
catched  a  hundredweight  of  chub  in  a  day  with 
rod  and  line^  with  the  spawn  running  out  of 
them. 

2443.  Can  you  do  that  now? — No;  the  fish 
has  got  BO  scarce  to  what  it  used  to  be.  You  get 
an  mimense  quantity  of  fish  just  at  this  time 
when  thev  congregate  together  for  breeding 
purposes,  by  just  throwing  a  net  round  about 
them. 

2444.  You  do  not  mean  to  represent  that  it  is 
a  common  thing  for  people  to  get  a  hundred* 
weight  of  fish  with  a  rod  and  line  in  a  day  in 
that  river  ? — That  was  in  days  gone  by. 

2445.  Did  you  ever  do  so  more  than  once  ? — 
No ;  that  was  one  Whitsuntide,  25  or  26  years 
ago.  ^   . 

2446.  I  suppose  those  Nottingham  people, 
when  they  come  there,  if  they  catch  four  or  five 
pounds,  it  is  a  good  day's  sport  for  them  ? — Yes ; 
it  takes  a  good  fisherman,  as  a  rule,  to  get  that 
weight  of  fish. 

2447.  How  many  people  fish  in  this  piece  of 
water  belonging  to  Mr.  Hai'dy  ? — We  have  both 
sides  of  the  river,  but  on  one  side  we  are  not  so 
strict,  and  have  allowed  the  privilege  of  rod  fish- 
ing to  a  considerable  number  of  anglers. 

2448.  You  keep  them  off*  vour  side  of  the 
water,  do  you  not? — Yes,  strictly  on  one  side,  and 
partially  on  the  other. 

2449.  What  you  want  is  to  keep  them  off  the 
other  side  during  those  three  months  ? — Yes. 

2450.  The  people  that  come  now  to  fish  on 
the  free  waters  you  represent  as  willing  to  have 
that  restriction,  do  you  ? — Yes. 

2451.  Why  do  they  come  now  if  it  would  be 
to  their  interest  not  to  do  so  ? — I  compare  it  to 
something  like  a  drunken  man  ;  they  will  never 
let  a  drunken  man  be  governor  of  them ;  they 
would  advocate  something  good  or  better  tlum 
they  do  themselves. 

2452.  I  suppose  if  you  had  a  choice  between 
stopping  netting  and  rod  fishing,  you  would  not 
hesitate  a  moment  to  stop  nettmg,  inasmuch  as 
netting  does  a  great  deal  more  harm  ? — I  should 
stop  netting  above  all  things. 

2453.  I  suppose  you  would  like  to  stop  netting 
the  whole  year  round  ? — No,  my  master  enjoys  a 


Mr.  Mundella — coutinued* 

bit  of  netting  some  odd  times  for  a  roach  in  the 
winter  months. 

2454.  What  fish  have  you  got  in  the  Treat; 
are  tJiere  any  trout  there? — 1  Dover  caught  but 
one  trout  in  my  life  in  the  River  Trent. 

2455.  How  far  are  you  from  Nottingham?-. 
Ten  miles. 

2456.  1  suppose  the  people  come  by  railway  to 
you  ?— Yes. 

Sir  Robert  Buxton. 

2457.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with 
the  fishery  in  the  Trent  ? — All  my  life  ;  I  was 
bom  on  its  banks,  and  have  been  a  fisherman  all 
my  life,  and  I  have  been  in  Mr.  Hardy's  service 
getting  on  for  19  years. 

2458.  During  that  time  the  fish  have  sensibly 
diminished  in  the  river? — Yes. 

2459.  Did  it  never  occur  to  you  that  that 
might  be  from  the  increased  number  of  anglers? 
— No ;  there  was  more  fish  caught  before. 

2460.  Do  not  more  people  fish  nowr  than  used 
to  do  20  years  ago  ? — ^Yes,  there  is  50  to  1. 

2461.  Does  not  it  occur  to  you  that  the  dimi- 
nation  of  fish  has  been  in  consequence  of  the 
increased  number  of  fishermen  ? — 1  do  not  attri- 
bute it  altogether  to  that 

2462.  You  say  that  there  are  50  times  more 
people  fishing  than  there  were  20  years  ago^does 
not  that  occur  to  yon  to  be  one  01  the  causes  of 
the  scarcity  of  fish  ? — Yes,  it  is  one  cause  of  the 
scarcity  of  fish,  certainly. 

Mr.  Bristowe. 

2463.  The  honourable  Member  has  put  it  to 
you  that  you  want  to  stop  the  free  fishing  on  the 
other  side  of  the  water  during  close  time  ? — Yea, 
and  to  stop  ourselves  too. 

2464.  You  do  not  want  to  put  upon  others  that 
which  you  are  not  willing  to  do  yourself? — No, 
that  is  my  profession. 

2465.  You  are  in  favour  of  preventing  angl 
during  the  months  when  it  is  close  time,  as  wi 
as  of  forbidding  netting  ? — Yes. 

2466.  Why  would  you  stop  angling  as  well  as 
netting? — For  this  reason,  that  it  is  unsports- 
manlike to  catch  fish  during  this  time,  as  they  are 
not  wholesome,  and  are  unfit  for  human  food. 

2467.  You  know  the  Trent  pretty  well;  if 
angUog  were  allowed  with  rod  and  line,  would 
there  be  people  about  fishing  with  lines  without 
a  rod  ? — 1  es. 

2468.  And  plenty  of  them  ? — Yes,  there  would 
be  many,  too  many  of  that  class. 

2469.  Have  you  what  you  call  drag-dogs 
there? — We  have  night  liners,  and  snatchiJ^ 
tackle  as  we  call  it  in  Nottingham. 

2470.  If  angling  with  rod  and  line  were  per- 
mitted, would  you  not  have  great  diflSculty  in 
stopping  that? — Yes;  making  it  illegal  to  sell 
coarse  fish  would  stop  a  lot  of  it,  because  those 
fellows  go  out  for  a  mere  threepence  if  they  can 
get  it. 

2471.  You  say  that  there  are  scarcely  any 
trout  in  the  Trent  now,  and  there  have  not  been 
for  a  long  time  ? — No ;  there  is  no  grayling  or 
perch  either.  I  have  not  catched  a  perch  these 
^ears  with  cleaching,  but  I  have  catched  hundreds 
m  my  time. 

2472.  Have  you  got  any  burbolt  or  eel  pont 
in  the  Trent  ? — Yes,  a  very  good  neighbourhood 
is  mine  for  burbolt. 

2473.  Are  burbolt  as  abundant  as  they  used 
to  be  ? — I  do  not  see  any  difference.    I  see  men 
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Mr.  Bristowe  —continued, 
catch  them  with  their  night  lines ;  that  is  all  the 
evidence  I  can  give  about  them.     They  catch 
them  when  they  are  spawning,  and  they  can  only 

St  them  with  night  lines.  They  catch  them  in 
arch  and  April  months  when  the  Trent  is 
wonderfully  low  and  fine,  from  the  1st  of  March 
up  to  now. 

2474.  What  sorts  of  fish  do  you  think  in  your 
time  have  been  reduced  very  much  in  quantity  ? 
— ^Pike,  barbel,  and  almost  all  sorts,  the  minnow 
especially,  and  I  have  not  seen  one  perch  caughi 
this  year. 

2475.  Used  there  not  to  be  plenty  of  perch  ? 
— Yes,  any  amount  of  perch.  I  have  known  a 
cartload  catched  at  one  haul  in  the  water  that  I 
look  after  now. 

2476.  In  what  part  of  the  year  was  that  ? — 
That  would  be  in  spawning  time;  and  I  have 
seen  a  cartload  of  pike  catched  at  one  haul  in 
spawning  time  on  an  Easter  Monday  in  the  same 
water  that  I  look  after  now. 

2477.  That  would  not  encourage  the  breed  of 
fi8h?--No. 

2478.  You  think  that  the  fishermen,  the 
stockingers,  and  people  in  Nottingham  who  go 
out  fishmg,  would  be  in  favour  of  this  Bill? — Yes, 
I  have  no  fear  of  meeting  any  one  of  them.  All 
of  them,  more  or  less,  would  b©  of  my  opinion. 
Some  of  them  would  want  to  begin  to  fish  for 
dace  in  April  and  May.  Dace  is  the  first  coarse 
fish  that  comes  into  season.  It  spawns  the  first 
of  any  coarse  fish  that  I  know. 

2479.  If  this  Bill  were  to  pass,  they  would  be 
forbidden  to  do  that,  would  they  not  ? — Yes. 

2480.  Do  you  think  that  that  would  make  any 
difficulty  in  enforcing  the  law  ? — I  do  not  think 
so. 

2481.  The  vast  majority  of  men  that  go  out 
fishing  from  Nottingham,  although  some  belong 
to  clubs,  are  quite  of  the  artisan  classes,  are  they 
not? — Yes,  many  of  them  are,  and  also  many 
well-to-do  people  are  fond  of  going  out  fishing. 

2482.  But  are  not  the  greater  proportion  of 
them  of  the  artisan  class? — Yes,  the  greatest 
proportion  of  them  are  working  men. 

2483.  And  it  is  with  them,  vou  think,  that 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  at  all  ?— Not  at  all ; 
I  have  full  confidence  in  saying  so. 

Mr.  Stafford  Howard. 

2484.  There  are  some  people  in  Nottingham, 
are  there  not,  who  object  to  this  Bill  ? — I  have 
never  met  with  one  that  really  objects  to  it  I 
have  come  in  contact  with  neither  Wild  nor 
Jackson  on  the  matter.  I  think  neither  of  them 
advocate  entire  stopping ;  they  advocate  stopping 
netting,  but  not  stopping  rod  and  line  ;  and  they 
benefit,  each  of  them,  by  selling  tackle  ;  they  are 
fishing-tackle  makers. 

2485.  That  is  the  reason  you  think  why  they 
do  not  quite  approve  of  this  Bill  ? — There  may 
happen  to  be  something  in  it. 

2486.  Are  there  any  other  persons  that  you 
know  of  who  object  to  this  6ill? — None.  I 
have  met  with  artisans  who  wanted  to  go  and  fly- 
fish  for  dace  in  April.  There  were  two  men  in 
my  boat  yesterday  who  were  fishing  for  dace, 
and  I  said,  '*  Supposing  you  were  to  catch  a 
roach,  you  would  shove  it  out  of  sight,  if  I  was 
a  water  bailifi^,"  and  not  being  much  of  fisher- 
men, they  said  they  should  like  to  take  it  per- 
haps.   Probably  they  should  have  a  right  to  it 

O.IJ.0. 


Mr.  Stafford  Howard — continued.  Mr.  Foster. 

if  they  catched  it,  and  they  would  not  like  to  «  Jil^7i8'*8. 
throw  it  back  again.  ' 

2487.  That  is  the  only  opposition  that  you 
know  of  in  your  district  ? — Yes  ;  if  I  had  time, 
to  think,  I  might  call  to  mind  an  individual  or 
two  more  perhaps. 

2488.  You  believe  that  the  great  majority  are 
in  favour  of  the  Bill? — Yes. 

2489.  And  you  are  sure  that  it  would  be  wel- 
comed by  all  classes  ? — Even  if  they  were  not 
exactly  in  favour  of  it,  knowing  that  I  was  a 
strict  sportsman  in  the  matter,  I  do  not  suppose 
that  they  would  like  ,to  say  to  me  anything  to 
the  contrary,  as  if  they  were  afraid  of  giving 
offi?nce  or  something  of  that  sort 

Mr.  Isaac* 

2490.  I  think  vou  say  you  have  not  seen  Wild 
or  Jackson?  —  No,  1  have  not.  I  am  quite 
familiar  with  them,  but  I  have  not  seen  them  on 
the  subject. 

2491.  So  that  the  evidence  you  have  given, 
having  regard  to  their  opinion,  is  only  supposi- 
tion on  your  part  ? — Only. 

2492.  You  have  never  spoken  to  either  the 
one  or  the  other,  as  regards  their  opinion  on  the 
Bill  ? — No,  it  is  onljr  through  what  I  have  seen 
that  they  have  said  m  the  "  Field  "  newspaper. 

Sir  Andrew  Lush. 

2493.  You  say  that  the  fish  are  getting  much 
scarcer  now  than  they  used  to  be  20  years  ago^ 
during  which  time,  I  think,  you  say  you  have  been 
a  fisherman  ? — Yes,  for  Mr.  Hardy. 

2494.  What  do  you  think  is  the  reason  of  the 
fish  being  scarcer? — Not  using  them  honestly; 
not  using  them  as  good  food  and  honest  sport ; 
but  the  biggest  drawback,  I  think  I  may  say,  I 
believe  is  the  impurity  of  the  water. 

2495.  Do  you  think  it  is  from  over  fishing,  or 
is  it  because  of  the  manufactories  and  minerals  ? 
— I  believe  I  can  account  for  the  scarcity  princi- 
pally through  the  impurity  of  the  water, 

2496.  You  think  that  the  impurity  of  the 
water  has  reduced  the  quantity  of  the  fish  ? — 
Yes ;  I  think  that  is  the  biggest  thing  that  we 
have  to  contend  with,  respecting  the  number  of 
fish. 

2497.  How  would  a  close  season  help  you  if 
that  is  the  case  ? — If  we  kill  the  cows  we  cannot 
have  calves,  and  if  we  kill  all  the  female  fish,  we 
cannot  expect  to  have  any  young  ones  from 
them. 

2498.  You  think  that  the  impurity  of  the 
water  is  a  great  evil,  and  that  the  want  of  a  close 
season  is  anotker  evil  ? — Yes. 

2499.  And  if  you  cannot  do  away  with  both, 
you  would  like  to  do  away  with  one  of  them  ? — 
I  hope  to  see  the  time  when  we  may  do  away 
with  them  both.  They  are  doing  very  well  in 
that  direction  in  Nottingham.  I  am  very  pleased 
to  see  the  work  done  there. 

2500.  If  you  were  to  destroy  all  the  eggs,  you 
would  not  have  many  birds  ? — No. 

2501.  And  if  you  destroy  the  fish  when  they 
are  spawning,  you  cannot  expect  to  have  many 
young  fish  ? — No. 

2502.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  for  the  good 
of  the  public  to  have  a  close  season  to  preserve 
the  fieh  whilst  they  are  spawning  ? — Yes. 

2503.  And  do  the  sportsmen  in  your  locality 
think  so  too  ? — Yes ;  I  believe  that  there  would 
be  many  hundreds  in  this  country  if  they  knew 
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7  JuD«  1878.  that  they  were  fifth  that  were  out  of  season^  who 
would  not  eat  them.  It  is  a  thing  that  has  not 
been  looked  after,  respecting  the  season  in  fish. 
The  nature  of  fish  has  not  been  known  suffi- 
ciently, and  through  that  people  are  ignorant 
whether  they  are  good  or  whether  they  are  bad. 
All  fish  that  come  to  the  net  is  the  same  thing  to 
many  hundreds. 

2504.  They  were  doing  evil,  and  they  did  not 
know  that  they  had  been  doing  so  ? — Yes. 

2505.  You  think  that  if  it  was  known  to  them, 
they  would  all  acquiesce  in  it,  and  be  agreeable 
to  a  close  season  ? — Yes. 

2506.  That  is,  so  far  as  your  experience  goes  ? 
— Yes ;  and  years  ago  I  thought  so. 

Mr.  RodwelL 

2507.  You  think  that  they  would  give  up  their 
Whit-Monday  holiday  and  not  fish  ? — It  may  be 
a  great  denial  to  some  of  them  at  first,  but  it 
would  only  be  a  pleasure  to  a  good  honest 
sportsman. 

Mr.  Mundella. 

2508.  They  are  doing  a  good  deal,  are  they 
not,  to  remedy  the  pollution  of  the  river  at 
Nottingham  ? — Yes. 

2509.  The  Rivers  Pollution  Act  is  being 
operative  in  improving  the  Kiver  Trent,  is  it 
not?— I  have  not  seen  any  improvement  in  our 
Trent  yet. 

2510.  I  thought  that  they  were  making  very 
extensive  improvements  in  Nottingham,  with  the 
view  of  preventing  the  pollution  of  the  river  ? — 
They  have  not  got  the  water  clean  yet. 

2511.  There  are  very  many  thousands  of 
pounds  being  spent  in  Nottingham,  with  a  view 


Mr^  itiitttii«i/a— continued, 
of   gettmg  rid  of  the  sewage  elsewhere  thw 
through  the  river,  are  there  not?— Yea.    The 
sewer   is   laid  out   along   the   Nottingham  and 
Lincoln  Branch  of  the  Midland  Railway. 

2512.  And  the  Trent  will  be  much  better 
when  that  work  is  accomplished? — Yes;  but 
there  is  Derby  and  Leicester,  and  Burtou  to 
contend  with.  I  do  not  know  how  '  they  are 
going  on  there,  and  they  all  come  into  the 
Trent. 

2513.  You  said  that  you  had  seen  a  cartload 
of  perch  taken  out  of  the  Trent  during  the 
spawning  season;  do  you  know  that  there  is 
hardly  a  perch  now  to  be  found  in  the  river  ?— 
I  have  not  cleached  one  this  year. 

2514.  That  is  the  natural  result,  is  it  not,  of 
such  an  improper  way  of  dealing  with  tlie  fish? 
— Yes ;  there  are  no  perch  now. 

2515.  You  believe  that  the  fishermen  gene- 
rally, and  you  have  spoken  to  hundreds,  are  in 
favour  of  a  close  season  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Isaac, 

2516.  Have  you  many  of  those  factories  whidi 
make  the  water  impure  near  your  water? — No, 
we  have  only  one  paper  mill  on  the  Dover 
Beck. 

2517.  That  is  som.e  distance  from  you,  is  it 
not  ? — It  is,  perhaps,  five  or  six  miles. 

•:I518.  So  that  the  fact  of  this  impurity  of  the 
water  could  not  have  affected  your  fishery?— 
Not  in  the  River  Trent. 

Mr.  Mundella.  * 

2519.  It  is  the  sewage  which  has  affected 
your  fishery  ? — Yes. 
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Mr.  Thomas  Machell,  called  in;  and  Examined. 


Mr. 

MacheU. 


Mr.  Mundella, 

2520  You  are  from  the  Lake  district? — 
Yes. 

2521.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  report 
that  has  been  made  by  Messrs.  Buckland  and 
Walpole,  as  to  the  fisheries  of  the  Lake  districts? 
— Not  entirely.     I  have  read  parts  of  it. 

2522.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  recommenda- 
tions of  that  report  ? — No. 

2523.  Are  you  in  favour  generally  of  a  close 
season  for  the  Lake  district? — Yes,  a  very  strict 
one. 

2524.  Are  you  in  favour  also  6f  a  Conser- 
vancy Board  for  the  whole  of  the  Lake  district  ? 
— I  think  that  the  owners  of  fisheries  should 
have  a  right  to  derf  with  their  own  property  in 
some  manner  or  other.  They  should  not  hand  over 
their  rights  to  a  Fishery  Board  without  re- 
serving some  power  to  fish  themselves  and  to  grant 
licenses  to  their  friends. 

2525.  But  that  is  entirely  a  matter  between 
the  owners  and  their  friends,  is  it  not  ? — I  sup- 
pose that  if  they  hand  over  the  fisheries  to  a 
board  they  must  get  leave,  and  will  have  to  take 
tickets  like  the  rest  of  the  public. 

2526.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  Bill 
which  is  the  subject  of  consideration  by  this 
Committee  ? — ^It  is  a  Bill  with  respect  to  fresh- 
water fish. 

2527.  Have  you  examined  into  its  provisions  ? 
— ^It  deala  with  close  time,  except  for  trout  and 
chtr. 


Mr.  Mundella — continued. 

2528.  It  also  provides  a  close  time  for  trout 
and  char  ;  are  you  aware  of  that  ? — I  do  not 
think  I  have  read  it  to  that  extent. 

2529.  -At  present  there  is  no  close  time  for 
trout  and  char,  except  in  salmon  rivers  ? — Under 
the  Solway  Act  there  are,  I  believe,  some  restric- 
tions. 

2530.  If  this  Bill  gives  a  close  time  for  trout 
and  char,  where  there  is  no  salmon,  do  you  agree 
with  that  provision? — I  think  there  should  be  a 
close  time,  certainly. 

2531.  Are  you  in  favour  of  the  preservation  of 
the  coarser  fish  ?  —About  the  district  that  I  fiah 
generally,  UUeswater,  Haweswater,  and  ALngle- 
tarn^  we  do  not  like  perch  at  all,  because  we 
have  trout  and  char  there. 

2532.  When  you  want  to  breed  trout  and 
char,  you  wish  to  get  rid  of  predacious  fish  ? — 
Certainly. 

2533.  But  where  there  are  no  trout  and  char, 
what  would  you  say  ? — Then,  I  think,  the  Bill 
is  a  good  one. 

2534.  Then  you  would  give  a  close  time  to 
coarse  fish? — Most  certainly. 

2535.  Are  you  in  favour  of  a  close  time  for 
rod  and  line  as  well  as  for  nets  ? — Yes. 

2536.  You  would  have  an  absolute  close  time 
during  the  spawning  season? — Yes. 

2537.  Are  you  acquainted  with  some  of  the 
draft  amendments  which  have  been  proposed  to 
be  introduced  into  this  Bill,  VJ^^  ^^  view  of 
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Mr.  MundeHa — continued, 
preeerying  the  fish  in  the  Lake  district  ? — I  am 


not. 


Mr.  William  Lowther. 


•  2538.  Are  yon  in  the  habit  of  destroying  the 
spawn  of  pike  and  perch? — I  have  destroyed  the 
spawn  of  perch  in  Angletam,  when  I  could  get 
it. 

2539.  Do  you  find  it  in  large  quantities?—- 
Yes,  in  large  quantities. 

2540.  In  what  month  do  you  destroy  it? — 
"Wlien  we  fish  for  trout  in  Spring,  we  generally 
take  advantage  of  looking  at  the  bottom  of  the 
lake  to  see  if  we  can  find  perch  spawn,  and  if  we 
do,  we  destroy  it. 

2541.  If  that  power  was  taken  away  from  vou, 
you  do  not  thint  it  would  benefit  the  trout? — I 
think  that  there  should  not  be  a  close  time  in 
tiiose  lakes  that  1  have  named  fi)r  perch,  because 
if  you  encourage  the  perch  it  is  at  the  expense  of 
the  trout  and  char. 

2542.  But  there  are  Fishery  Boards,  are  there 
not,  about  Penrith,  and  that  district? — I  think 
there  is  one  about  Carlisle ;  but  it  does  not  come 
so  far  as  Penrith.  There  are  some  private 
associations,  but  they  do  not  do  much  good. 

2543.  Is  there  a  good  deal  of  night  poaching 
there  ? — Yes,  a  good  deal. 

2544.  Are  there  a  great  many  people  brought 
up  before  the  magistrates  ? — Not  many. 

2545.  How  comes  it  that  they  are  not  brought 
up  ?—  I  do  not  know,  except  that  the  watchers  of 
the  as^pciations  do  not  do  their  duty  properly. 

2546.  They  happen  to  look  iJie  other  way, 
perhaps,  when  they  see  them  ?— Perhaps  there 
are  not  a  suflScient  number  of  watchers. 

2547.  You  think  that  the  law  is  not  properly 
enforced  in  those  parts  ? — I  think  certainly  not, 

2548.  You  think,  indeed,  that  the  river 
watchers  are  almost  useless? — They  do  not  get 
many  convictions  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

2549.  Some  persons  have  stated  that  they  are 
in  favour  of  confiscating  nets  of  illegal  8i2e, 
should  you  be  in  favour  of  that  ? — Yes,  I  think 
so. 

2550.  What  do  you  consider  the  best  months 
for  trout  and  char?— From  about  March  till 
June,  I  think,  inclusive. 

Mr.  Rodwell, 

2551.  Would  you  give  the  police  the  right  to 
search  houses  and  premises  to  see  whether  the 

'people  have  any  of  those  nets? — Yes,  I  think  I 
should,  certainly. 

2552.  Your  principal  object  in  coming  here  is 
to  protest  against  pike  and  perch  being  protected, 
I  think  ? — X  es,  in  our  particular  district,  where 
we  want  to  encourage  trout  and  char. 

Mr.  Mufidella. 

2553.  But  where  there  are  no  trout  and  char 
you  are  in  favour  of  their  protection  ? — Yes,  they 
may  do  what  they  like  there. 

Mr.  Bodwell 

2554.  Have  you  much  experience  in  coarse 
fishing  ? — Not  much ;  I  may  fish  perch  a  little. 

2555.  You  have  no  experience  comparable  with 
those  who  live  in  the  east  of  England,  in  Norfolk 
and  SuflFolk  ? — None  whatever. 

2556.  You  would  be  disposed,  in  a  matter  of 
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this  sort,  to  defer  to  their  opinion  rather  than 
your  own  on  such  matters? — Yes,  certainly.  7  June  1878. 

Mr.  Bristowe. 

2557.  If  I  understand  you  aright,  your  view  is 
this,  that  supposing  that  in  your  own  district 
there  are  rivers  which  are  not  trout  and  char 
rivers,  you  would  be  in  favour  of  this  Bill  ex- 
tending protection  to  the  fish  inhabiting  those 
streams,  if  there  are  such  ? — I  think  scarcely  that. 

2558.  Supposing  there  was  ihsLt  condition  of 
things,  are  you  in  favour  of  those  streams  being 
protected  with  respect  to  the  coarse  fish,  if  they 
are  not  trout  streams  ? — If  they  do  not  clash  with 
th^  trout  and  char. 

2559.  They  would  not  clash  with  the  trout  and 
char  if  they  were  not  there?— No;  they  must 
preserve  the  best  fish  they  can  I  suppose. 


2560. 


Mr.  Stafford  Howard. 
You  say  you  are  in  the  habit  of  destroy- 


ing perch  roe  in  Angletarn ;  have  you  the  run  of 
the  fishing  in  Angletarn? — It  belongs  to  Lord 
Lonsdale,  and  I  go  there  with  the  present  tenant. 
Captain  Parkin. 

2561.  You  have  been  destroying  all  the  perch 
roe  that  you  can  ? — Yes ;  it  is  a  small  lake,  and 
if  we  destroy  the  perch  we  give  the  trout  a  better 
chance. 

2662.  Do  not  the  trout  eat  the  perch?— I  think 
not. 

2563.  We  have  had  evidence  from  Mr.  Buck* 
land  and  Mr.  Walpole,  who  said  that  trout  fire- 
quently  eat  small  perch? — Perhaps  the  perch 
eat  the  trout  as  well 

2564.  Mr.  Buckland  said  that  he  frequently 
caught  trout  with  perch  in  their  mouth? — ^I 
should  think  it  was  vice  ver&d.  If  I  was  asked 
the  question,  I  should  think  the  perch  would  eat 
the  trout. 

2565.  You  think  that  all  fish  eat  other  fish  ?— 
Yes,  certain  kinds ;  but  I  would  not  like  to  say 
anything  on  that  point. 

2566.  At  any  rate,  you  would  destroy  the 
perch  in  order  to  make  room  for  the  trout  ? — Yes, 
certainly. 

2567.  But  you  are  in  favour  of  some  increased 
protection  to  the  trout  and  char  in  the  Lake  dis- 
trict?— Yes,  I  should  like  to  see  some  stringent 
measures. 

2568.  But  you  wish  the  private  owners  to  carry^ 
them  out  themselves? — ^Where  they  have  the 
means  of  doing  so. 

2569.  Where  the  whole  water  belongs  to 
them?— Yes,  where  there  are  keepers. 

2570.  For  instance,  in  the  case  of  Angletarn 
or  Haweswater,  which  both  belong*to  Lord  Lons- 
dale, you  think  it  better  that  his  lordship  should 
carry  out  the  regulations  rather  than  hand  over 
his  power  to  a  fishery  board? — Yes,  I  should 
like  to  deal  with  my  own  property. 

2571.  You  think  that  keepers  will  probably 
look  after  it  better  than  water  bailiffs,  or  watchers 
iq)pointed  by  any  board? — I  think  they  would 
look  after  the  property  better  than  a  board 
would. 

2572.  in  your  experience  of  the  watchers  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Penrith  leads  you  to  believe 
that  they  are  of  much  use  ? — There  are  too  few 
of  them  for  the  extent  of  water  that  they  haye  to 
go  over. 

2573.  Of  what  water  are  you  speaking  ? — I  am 
speaking  now  of  the  Eamont  and  the  Eden. 

N  2    .  2574.  A  part 
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Mr.  Stafford  Howard -- continued. 

2574.  A  part  of  the  Earaont  and  the  Eden  is 
under  a  Salmon  Board,  is  it  not,  which  goes  right 
down  to  the  sea  ? — Yes. 

2575.  I  suppose  you  are  acquainted  with  many 
of  the  small  becks  that  run  into  UUeswater? — 
Yes,  with  most  of  them. 

2576.  Is  not  there  a  great  deal  of  poaching 
there  when  the  trout  so  up  to  spawn  ? — There  is 
poaching  in  Martindale  and  in  the  Patterdale 
Becks. 

2577.  At  present  there  is  a  law  which  prevents 
the  sale  of  trout  and  char  between  the  2nd 
October  and  the  Ist  February  ?^Yes. 

2578.  But  still  it  is  not  carried  out  theie,  is  it? 
— I  think  it  is. 


2579.  What  do  those  people  do  with  the  iish 
that  they  catch? — We  imagine  ihsX  they  take 
them  away  to  the  Penrith  station,  or  some  small 
station  near,  and  send  them  across  to  Manchester 
and  Liverpool.  They  are  not  sold  about  where 
they  are  taken. 

2580.  The  law  is  useless  against  the  sale  of 
fish  ? — There  may  not  be  so  much  of  that  carried 
on  now  within  the  last  few  years,  but  they  used 
to  be  sent  off  regularly  by  the  early  morning 
train. 

2581.  Has  that  been  done  within  recent  years? 
— Perhaps  not  for  two  or  three  years,  but  I  know 
that  they  used  to  be  sent  five  or  six  years  ago. 

2582.  Do  you  think  that  the  taking  of  fish  has 
decreased  during  close  time  ? — I  thmk  it  must 
have  done  so,  but  still  those  men  get  the  fish  from 
about  March  all  through  the  summer,  and  send 
away  poached  fish. 

2583.  That  is  poaching  that  is  taking  fish  from 
waters  that  do  not  belong  to  them ;  but  in  that 
case  it  is  the  duty,  is  it  not,  of  the  private 
owners  to  look  after  their  own  waters  to  prevent 
poaching  ? — Yes. 

2584.  That  is  their  own  look  out  ?— It  is  the 
look  out  of  the  river  watchers  and  owners. 

2585.  'I'here  are  no  watchers  in  the  UUes- 
water, I  believe  ? — No. 

2586.  Hitherto  the  private  owners,  according 
to  your  evidence,  have  not  carried  out,  or  endea- 
voured to  carry  out,  the  Act  which  now  exists 
for  the  prevention  of  the  sale  of  fish,  because 
you  state  that  within  your  knowledge  fish  were 
sent  away  from  Penrith  station  and  other  stations 
to  Manchester  during  close  time? — They  used 
to  be. 

2587.  Then  the  private  owners  did  not  look 
after  the  fisheries  as  they  ought  to  have  done  ? 
— Certainly  not. 

2588.  Have  you  ever  known  a  case  of  people 
being  taken  up  for  selling^  fish  out  of  season  ? — 
No,  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  these  last  few 
years. 

2589.  You  think  that  the  practice  has  de- 
creased ? — It  must  have  done  so,  or  I  should  have 
heard  of  it. 

2590.  Then  probably  that  has  been  the  effect 
of  the  Salmon  Act? — Most  likely. 

2591.  ITierefore  you  would  agree  in  the  desira- 
bility of  the  extension  of  the  protection  for  trout 
and  char,  provided  the  private  owners  were 
allowed  to  look  after  it  themselves  ?  —  Yes,  I 
should  agree  to  that. ' 

2592.  I  suppose  that  you  would  consider  that 
pike  and  perch  should  not  be  protected  at  all  in 
the  litike  districts  ? — Where  fishery  owners  want 


Mr.  Stafford  Howard — continued. 

to  have  trout  and  char,  they  should   have  power 
to  destroy  perch  and  pike. 

2593.  W  ould  you  think  that  pike  and  perch 
in  the  Lake  district,  which  is  entirely  a  trout 
and  char  district,  should  not  be  protected  except 
where  people  like  to  have  them  protected?— I 
think  it  should  not  be  compulsory. 

Lord  Muncaster. 

2594.  Would  not  it  in  your  opinion  be  advis- 
able that  the  whole  Lake  district  should  be  sepa- 
rated, as  it  were,  from  the  rest  of  England,  and 
let  there  be  a  separate  Act  for  the  Lake  dis- 
trict?— I  cannot  speak  as  to  Windermere,  be- 
cause I  do  not  know  suflBcient  about  it.  They 
may  prefer  to  have  pike  and  perch  there,  as  well 
as  trout  and  char. 

2595.  I  take  it  that  at  present  you  think  that 
the  law  does  not  suffice,  as  it  stanos,  for  the  pre- 
servation of  salmonidae,  trout,  and  char  ?  — I 
should  like  more  stringent  measures  for  the  pre- 
servation of  trout  and  char. 

2596.  If  the  provisions  of  this  Act  as  to  that 
were  passed,  would  itbe  sufficient  in  your  opinion 
for  trout  and  char  ? — I  scarcely  know  how  far  it 
extends.  I  have  scarcely  had  time  to  read  it  and 
consider  it. 

2597.  Have  you  to  do  with  any  district  where 
there  is  a  board  of  conservancy  ? — No. 

2598.  I  think  you  said  just  now  that  you  think 
the  private  owners  can  protect  themselves  suffici- 
ently Avithout  having  a  board  ? — Yes,  I  should 
think  so,  where  they  are  the  sole  owners. 

2599.  But  in  the  case  of  a  river  like  the  Der- 
went,  or  rivers  which  are  in  the  hands  of  several 
people  where  they  disagree,  so  that  where  one 
will  have  a  board  of  conservancy  others  will  not, 
how  would  you  meet  that  ? — Thejr  should  decide 
it  amongst  themselves ;  the  majority  should  settle 
it,  but  a  board  might  take  possession  of  their 
property,  where  they  cannot  agree  amongst 
themselves. 

2600.  Then  you  are  in  favour  of  a  board  in 
such  a  case  ? — Yes ;  in  a  case  where  they  cannot 
agree  about  their  property,  if  they  cannot  settle 
the  matter  themselves. 

Sir  Andrew  Lusk. 

2601.  I  understand  you  agree  substan^ly 
with  the  provisions  of  the  proposed  Act  ? — Yes ; 
except  that  we  do  not  wish  it  to  deal  with  rivers 
and  lakes  where  we  encourage  trout  and  char. 

2602.  Butlookingatitasagenerallawas  applied 
to  the  country,  do  you  approve  of  the  Bill  taJdng 
that  broad  view  ? — Yes  ;  where  they  have  got 
nothing  better  than  perch  and  pike  let  them  pre- 
serve them. 

2603.  Without  making  an  exception  of  your 
own  district,  I  ask  you,  as  a  general  view,  as  re- 
gards the  fishing  of  other  districts,  do  you  approve 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  as  a  broad  law,  to 
apply  to  the  whole  countrv  ? — Certainly. 

2604.  You  think  that  there  ought  to  be  a  close 
season  ? — Certainly.  ^ 

2605.  Then  it  is  a  good  Bill  taking  it  on  the  _, 
whole  ? — Yes,  certainly  taking  it  in  that  point  oi  .^^ 
view,  I  should  say  so.  ' 

2606.  You  think  it  ought  to  be  applied  to  *i 
everybody  else  ?— I  think  the  Bill  is  a  good  one,  ,  f  1 
where  they  have  nothing  better  than  perch  and  J  ^i 
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Mr.  Mundella. 

2607.  You  spoke  about  Andetaru  ;  are  there 
anj  salmon  in  Angletam  ? — No ;  it  is  a  little 
tarn  up  amon^t  the  mountains. 

2608.  But  it  has  trout  and  char? — There  are 
no  char  there ;  there  are  trout  and  perch. 

2609.  As  this  Bill  extends  the  provisions  of 
the  Salmon  and  Fishery  Acts  to  trout  and  char^ 
it  woidd^  taking  Angletarn  as  an  illustration, 
preserve  trout  m  Angletarn,  would  it  not? — I 
suppose  it  would,  to  a  certain  extent. 

2610.  You  wish  that  trout  and  char  should  be 
protected  where  there  are  no  salmon,  do  not  you? 
• — Yes,  certainly. 

2611.  You  think  there  ought  to  be  a  close 
season  against  the  rod  and  line  for  trout  and  char, 
do  you  not  ? — Yes. 

2612.  And  you  approve  of  the  section  of  this 
Bill  which  extends  the  provisions  of  the  Salmon 
Fishery  Acts  to  the  protection  of  trout  and  char? 
—Yes. 

2613.  But  what  you  wish,  as  I  understand,  is 
that  jrou  shall  not  be  compelled,  where  you  are 
breeding  salmon  or  trout  and  char,  to  keep  pike 
«nd  perch  ? — That  is  so. 

2614.  If  this  Bill  makes  provision,  or  allows 
proprietors  of  salmon  or  trout  streams,  to  destroy 
pike  and  perch,  that  would  meet  your  wishes, 
would  it  not?- — Yes. 

2615.  But  where  there  are  no  trout  or  salmon, 
or  char,  you  think  it  is  right  to  protect  other  fish, 
the  white  fish  ? — Yes,  the  next  oest  fish. 

2616.  On  the  whole,  you  think  that  we  ou^ht 
to  make  the  best  use  of  our  waters,  and  breed  in 
them  the  best  fish  that  we  possibly  can? — I 
think  so. 

2617.  You  affree,  I  suppose,  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  Messrs.  Buckland  and  Walpole, 


Mr.  Mundella — continued. 

who  first  recommended  that  in  the  Lake  district 
salmon,  trout,  and  char  should  be  properly  pro- 
tected, and  that  there  should  be  a  close  season 
for  trout  and  char ;  and  then  they  recommend 
that  it  shall  be  illegal  to  fish  for  pike  and  perch 
with  nets  between  the  2nd  of  October  and  the 
31st  day  of  May,  both  days  inclusive,  and  with 
other  instruments  between  the  Ist  of  March  and 
the  3 Ist  of  May ;  and  they  finally  recommend 
that  the  conservators  of  any  fishery  district  within 
such  limits  shall  have  power  to  exempt  them- 
selves from  the  operation  of  the  provisions  of  any 
Act  relating  to  the  close  season  for  pike  and 

Serch ;  that  meets  the  whole  case  of  tne  lakes, 
oes  it  not  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  does. 

Mr.  Rodweih 

2618.  Have  you  gone  into  this  Bill  at  all,  and 
looked  into  the  provisions  except  as  relating  to 
salmon,  char,  and  trout? — No,  I  have  scarcely 
looked  at  it  all,  I  have  not  had  time  to  do  so  since 
I  was  summoned  here. 

2619.  You  do  not  speak  to  the  Bill  except  as 
relates  to  the  Lake  district? — Just  so. 

Mr.  Mundella. 

2620.  You  approve,  as  a  general  principle,  of 
the  preservation  of  the  best  fish  that  you  can  pre- 
serve in  the  district? — Yes;  where  you  have  not 
trout  I  would  preserve  the  next  best  fish. 

2621.  You  are  opposed  to  destroying  fish  while 
they  are  spawning  in  the  various  rivers  and 
streams  of  the  country  ? — There  is  no  advantage 
in  destroying  them. 

2622.  Except  where  you  want  to  destroy  them 
to  make  room  for  the  better  fish  ? — Yes. 
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Mr.  Mundella, 

2623.  I  THINK  you  have  something  to  state  to 
the  Committee  in  addition  to  vour  former  evi- 
dence ? — I  have  been  round  to  the  fishmongers  in 
London,  and  I  have  sent  a  man  to-day  to  the 
Jews'  fishmarket,  but  they  are  all  ctesed  to-day, 
it  being  a  great  religious  festival  or  fast,  the 
feast  01  Pentecost ;  but  I  have  found  out  this, 
that  they  are  the  principal  eaters  of  fresh-water 
fish  in  London.  I  have  been  to  several  little 
fishmongers  about  London,  and  they  say  that 
they  do  not  sell  fresh-water  fish  to  our  trades- 

Seople  or  people  of  the  middle  class,  but  that  the 
ews  are  the  great  eaters  of  them,  and  they  will 
give  very  high  prices  for  them. 

2624,  Sea  fish  is  very  abundant  in  London ; 
it  is  the  first  market  in  the  world  for  sea  fish,  is 
it  not? — Yes,  as  regards  the  sales  of  sea  fish.  I 
have  taken  a  great  deal  of  pains  about  it,  and  I 
have  ascertained  that  the  rule  seems  to  be  that 
all  salt-water  fish  with  spawn  are  excessively  good 
eating  ;  to  wit,  herrings,  hard-roed  and  soft-roed 
herrings ;  kelt  herrings,  that  is,  spent  herrings, 
are  not  sold  very  much ;  they  are  no  ffood,  but  they 
are  used  for  bait.  Turbots  will  fetch  more  money 
when  they  are  full  of  roe.  The  same  may  be 
s«d  of  coa  full  of  roe,  as  you  will  see  them  in 
the  shops  at  winter  time ;  mackerel  full  of  roe 
are  gooa ;  I  am  sorry  to  say  lobsters  full  of  roe 
fetch  more  money.  Fresh-water  fish  are  certainly 
not  eatable  when  they  are  in  spawn.  It  is  a  curious 
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thing,  I  do  not  know  the  reason  of  it,  but,  for 
instance,  salmon  full  of  eggs  is  not  good  to  eat, 
nor  is  roach ;  and  as  to  barbel,  the  liver  of  the 
barbel  is  certainly  poisonous  at  such  a  time. 
There  are  a  good  many  other  points  which  I 
should  like  to  bring  before  the  Committee,  and 
perhaps  I  may  have  another  occasion  of  doing 
so.  1  want  to  show  the  number  of  miles  of 
water  that  would  come  under  this  Bill.  The  map 
on  the  wall  does  not  show  this  suflSciently  clearly, 
and  I  am  making  a  fresh  map  for  that  purpose. 
Mr.  Walpole  and  I  always  begin  our  Fishery 
Report  with  the  Eden,  and  we  work  right  away 
round  until  we  come  to  the  Tyne,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  country.  We  have  a  magnificent 
river,  the  Eden,  running  through  Carlisle,  which 
is  70  miles  long,  and  has  a  catchment  basin  of 
916  miles.  Salmon  do  not  get  much  over  the 
Armathwaite  Dam.  We  hope  to  get  them  over. 
Above  Armathwaite  Dam  is  another  dam  con- 
nected with  the  Penrith  Weir ;  above  that  there 
are  a  great  many  lakes  and  tarns  which  contain 
fresh-water  fish  of  all  sorts  and  denominations. 
These  are  very  fertile  fish  farms  for  the  people 
who  live  in  Carlisle,  and  as  far  down  as  Lan- 
caster and  Preston,  and  so  forth.  Then  there  is 
not  much  in  the  Ellen,  which  is  polluted  by 
coal.  The  Derwent,  a  grand  river,  is  blocked 
out  entirely  by  the  Cockermouth  Weir ;  it  would 
be  a  most  splendid  salmon  river  if  they  could  be 
n3 
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passed  over  Cockennouth  Weir.  The  Keswick 
anglers^  a  very  important  body  of  very  intelli- 
gent people  indeed,  fish  for  skellies,  i.e.,  diub,  and 
all  sorts  of  fresh-water  fidi,  in  the  lakes  which 
supply  ihe  Derwcnt. 

2625.  Are  there  any  trout  and  char  in  it  ?— A 
few,  not  many. 

2626.  They  are  chiefly  what  are  called  white 
fish  ? — Yes,  chiefly  white  fish  in  the  lakes  and 
tarns.  1  hen  we  come  to  a  series  of  rivers,  the 
Ellen,  theMite,  and  Lord  Muhcaster's  rivers,  the 
Duddon,  the  Ulverstone  river,  and  other  rivers 
dowing  into  Morecambe  Bay,  in  themselves  not 
very  important,  but  certainly  producing  a  certain 
amount,  and  in  some  parts  a  considerable  amount, 
of  fresh -water  fish.  Then  coming  down  to 
Lancaster  the  Lune  has  been  altered  very  much 
bv  three  weirs  at  Skirton,  Halton,  and  Forge. 
The  Lune  has  been  made  in  this  district  very 
much  more  stagnant  than  she  was,  and  the  con- 
sequence is,  of  course,  the  roach  and  dace  have 
increased,  and  there  are  a  considerable  number  of 
anglers  turning  out  above  these  weirs  to  fish  for 
those  white  fish.  The  Ribble  is  ako  altered, 
particularly  above  the  weir  at  Clitheroe,  where 
there  are  coarse  fish,  and  the  Ribble  is  frequented 
by  the  poor  people  from  Preston  and  all  the 
Black  Country  away  to  the  east  of  it.  The 
Mersey  is  given  up,  it  is  polluted,  and  we  can 
do  nothing  for  it  at  all.     The  Dee  is  a  very  im- 

£ortant  river ;  on  the  top  of  the  Dee  at  Bala 
.ake,  belong^g  to  Sir  Watkin  Wynn,  you  will 
find  the  gwiniad ;  these  fresh-water  herring  I  be- 
lieve are  fairly  abundant ;  but  there  are  also  a 
great  number  of  salmon  fishermen,  anglers  who 
come  out  of  Chester,  and  go  up  the  River  Dee, 
and  they  fish  it  all  the  way  along,  particularly 
about  LlanooUen  and  Corwen.  Then  we  come 
to  the  mountainous  district  in  North  and  South 
Wales ;  we  have  nothing  at  alt  to  do  with  that, 
because  it  a  salmon  country  ;  the  rivers  are  too 
rapid  for  coarse  fish. 

2627.  Are  they  all  under  the  Salmon  Acts 
there  ?— Yes. 

Mr.  William  Lawther. 

2628.  What  time  of  the  year  do  they  fish  for 
those  gwiniads  ? — I  could  not  answer  oiF-hand ; 
they  net  them  in  very  deep  fresh  water  in  June 
and  July,  I  think.  Now  we  get  into  the  fresh- 
water fish  country  again  ;  there  are  not  many  in 
the  Wve.  The  Severn  is  altered  considerably  by 
the  weirs ;  in  fact  it  is  almost  turned  into  a  canal. 
The  people  at  Worcester  are  very  anxious  about 
this  Bill,  and  I  think  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  say 
so,  that  the  Committee  ought  to  get  some  evidence 
from  Worcester.  The  Worcester  anglers  are  an 
important  set  of  people.  Then  we  come  to  the 
valley  of  the  Avon,  a  tributary  of  the  Severn  ; 
the  Avon  has  entirely  fresh-water  fish,  and  no 
salmon  in  it ;  it  is  too  flat,  but  it  is  of  great  im- 
portance, because  people  come  from  the  east  coast 
of  England  to  fish  in  it  at  Stratford-on-Avon  and 
other  parts.  Then  going  round  to  the  Bristol 
river,  the  Bristol  Avon  is  very  much  altered 
by  the  weirs ;  you  can  see  it  as  you  go  along 
the  Great  Western  Railway,  also  affording  very 
great  sport  on  it,  would  afford  very  great  sport 
to  the  people  of  Bristol,  Trowbridge,  Westbury, 
and  all  about  there ;  certainly  a  great  many 
miles  would  come  under  this  Act.  Then  we 
come  to  Taunton,  the  River  Tone,  which  is  also 


Mr.  William  Lawther — continued* 

altered  by  weirs,  and  is  <5ertainly  capable  of  a 
very  great  improvement  by  cultivation.  Ilien  I 
think  we  may  draw  a  line  right  acroBS  down  to 
Axminster,  where  you  find  good  fishing  riviirs  ; 
again,  the  country  becomes  more  elevated  in 
Devonshire  and  Cornwall.  There  is  no  fresh- 
ivater  fish  at  all,  except  in  the  slower  waters  of 
the  Exe.  There  are  a  great  many  anglers  m 
Exeter.  'Iliere  is  Mr.  Gosden  there,  who 
would  be  very  glad  to  give  evidence.  Then  going^ 
eastwards ;  there  are  a  few  anglers  at  Dorchester. 
Then  we  come  on  to  the  south  coast  of  Eng- 
land, the  Hampshire  rivers,  but  there  is  not  very 
much  fresh-water  fishing  until  we  come  to  the 
Arun,  the  Arundel  river.  A  great  many  people 
go  to  fish  in  the  Arundel  river;  just  undemeatk 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk's  castle  there  is  some 
capital  fishing.  Then  I  should  not  omit  the 
Salisbury  river,  which  is  very  good  indeed  about 
Lord  Nelson's  place  for  pike,  and  it  has  cer* 
tainly  the  largest  roach  in  the  world.  Then  we 
come  to  the  Rivers  Ouse,  the  Petworth  Ouse,^ 
and  the  Lewes  Ouse.  As  to  the  Lewes  river,. 
Mr.  Walpole  and  I  were  down  there  the  otiier 
day,  and  it  is  a  most  curious  place.  Some  hundred 
years  ago  it  was  of  importance  as  a  canal ;  the 
canal  locks  are  now  entirely  falling  to  pieces,  but 
the  fishing  there  is  magnificent  st)ort  for  i-ode. 
It  is  terribly  netted.  The  Brighton  people  go  to- 
this  Lewes  river  every  Sunday  whenever  they  can 
get  a  chance,  and  that  was  one  opposition  to  your 
KU,  because  they  thought  that  you  were  goings 
to  stop  Sunday  fishing.  Then  we  come  on  round 
to  the  Canterbury  Stour,  which  is  of  all  places 
the  very  best  for  angling.  If  you  want  a  good 
day's  roach  fishing,  go  down  to  the  Canterbury 
Stour;  you  get  magnificent  roach,  and  the  river  is 
ably  preserved  by  the  fishery  club  and  conservators^ 
Then  we  come  on  to  another  river,  the  Rochester 
river,  which  is  the  Medway,  and  the  Maidstone 
river  which  I  know  quite  well,  and  which  is 
entirely  ruined  quoad  salmon,  but  it  is  certainly 
a  very  excellent  anffling  river,  indeed,  supplying 
fishing  for  many  clubs  in  London  and  all  the 
country  round.  Then  we  come  to  our  own  river, 
the  Thames,  preserved,  as  I  told  you  the  other 
day,  from  the  mouth  up  for  about  117  miles,  by 
the  angling  societies,  of  which  I  am  happy  to 
say  I  am  an  honoraiy  member  of  every  one  of 
them.  It  goes  up  as  mr  as  Oxford.  I  have  been 
in  communication  with  Mr,  Alderman  Randall 
of  Oxford,  and  should  like  him  very  much  to  be 
asked  to  come  and  give  evidence  before  the 
Committee  relative  to  the  preservation  of  a  large 
tract  of  river  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Oxford,  of 
great  importance  to  the  Oxford  students  and  else- 
where. 

2629.  Would  Mr.  Randall  give  any  different 
evidence  from  the  other  fishermen  ? — No,  he  would 
not.  *rhen  we  come  to  the  county  I  have  reported 
on,  Norfolk ;  that  of  course  you  know  all  about. 
They  are  doing  well  there  ;  the  proprietors  and 
other  people  whenever  they  get  hauls  of  fish  are 
delighted  at  the  Act.  The  poachers  arc  the  only 
people  who  are  aggrieved.  There  are  really  not 
above  six  or  eight  poachers  in  that  district.  Two 
men  live  by  poaching ;  they  send  fish  up  from 
Norfolk,  whicn  come  up  by  the  express  trains. 
The  Great  Eastern  Railway  in  consequence 
of  the  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  Bill  will  run  ex- 
cursion trains  on  purpose  for  anglers.  Then 
we  come  to  the  great  fishing  ground  for  Leeds, 
Halifax,  Bradford,  Huddersfield,  and  all  those 
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places  where  the  poor  people  who  are  en- 
gaged on  manufaeturea  eau  ooXj  get  out  for  a 
Etfle  sport  for  a  few  hours  in  the  day.  Then  we 
come  to  the  upper  waters  of  the  Great  Yorkshire 
system  of  rivers,  namely,  the  Wharfe,  the  Ure, 
the  Swale,  and  the  Nida,  all  forming  the  ftiver 
Humber.  That  is  a  great  fish  farm  which 
supplies  on  that  side  of  England  the  anglers  of 
what  is  called  the  Black  Country.  Going  north 
again  we  come  to  Mr,  Dodd's  river,  the  Tees.   The 

great  Tees  supplies  fishing  for  Darlington,   for 
tockton,  and  for  Middlesborough,  a  population 
of  working  men,  who  would  go  out  fishmg  if  they 
could  catch  these  coarse  fish.     The  Tees  there- 
fore is  important.   The  W  ear  is  a  very  good  river, 
a  "scurf"  case  of  which  exactly  comes  under 
Mr.  Mundella's  Bill.     The  Wear  is  ruined  by 
pollution,  and  it  contains  no  salmon,  only  scurf, 
that  is  bull-trout  ;  it  runs  through  the  populous 
coal-mining  districts  of  Sunderland,  Durham,  and 
Bishop  Auckland,  all  poor  people  districts.     It 
is  too  dirty  from  the  coal  and  the  lead  washings 
to  carry  salmonidae,  but  carries  roach  and  dace  and 
chub,  the  poor  man's  fish ;  and  it  is   very   im- 
portant for  those  people.     Then  we  come  to  the 
Tyne,   which   is   a    salmon    river    proper,  with 
angling  clubs  at  North  Shields,   South  Shields, 
and    Newcastle-upon-Tyne.     Then  we  come  to 
the  Coquet  and  a  few  nvers  there,  but  not  much 
non-migratory  fish,  because  they  have  salmonidae. 
Berwick   we   have    nothing  to  do  with.     Thus 
I  have  gone  round  England  very  hastily,  and  it 
about  comes  to  this :  that  we  may  draw  a  large 
square  on  the  map,  which  will  include  a  great 
number  of  poor  people  connected  with  manu- 
factures, and  with  collieries,  and  town  inhabitants, 
altogether ;  those  people  have  nowhere  to  go  to 
catch  those  fish,  and  if  this  Act  of  Parliament 
came   into  force,  I  give  it   as  my  professional 
opinion  that  in  three  or  four  years  you  would  find 
that  there  would  be  ample  fish  to  keep  all  those 
poor  people  in  good  sport,  and  get  them  out  into 
the  fresh  air  and  keep  them  out  of  the  public- 
houses.     A  person  who  goes  out  fishing  with  a 
rod  and  line  must  pay  attention  to  his  work,  it 
gets  him  into  the  fresh  air ;  and,  besides,  there 
is  a  diflference  in  my  mind  between  going  out  to 
catch  fish,  and  going  out  fishing,  because  many 
people  go  out  fishing  who  really  do  not  care  one 
single  bit  whether  they  catch  any  fish  or  not.     It 
is  this  idea  that  makes  Isaac  Walton's  book  so  de- 
lightful, the  ideas  associated  with  the  fields  and  the 
country.     It  is  the  great  object  of  my  life,  as  a 
practical  student  of  natural  history,  to  make  every- 
thing useful,  to  make  every  acre  of  water  bring 
out  something,  crayfish,  minnows,  gudgeons,  or 
even  sticklebacks.     If  you  go  and  see  the  little 
urchins  fishing  for  sticklebacks,  they  are  enjoying 
themselves  just  as  much  as  a  man  who  catches  a 
salmon.     I   hope  when   1    have   the   honour   of 
meeting  again,  to  have  a  map  coloured,  to  show 
the  rivers  which  contain  the  various  varieties  of 
fish.     But  my  point  is  to  increase  the  sport  and 
the  food  of  the  people,  understanding  by  "  people," 
the  poor  people,  not  the  rich  people. 

2630.  Is  It  possible,  in  your  opinion,  having 
heard  all  the  evidence  which  has  been  given 
here,  to  increase  this  food  and  increase  this  sport 
without  endangering  the  food  and  the  sport  of 
rich  people  ?— The  rich  people  will  not  be  affected 
by  it  at  all. 

2631.  You  mean  that  the  finer  fish,  the  sal- 
monidse,  will  not  be  injured  ? — Just   so ;  if  you 
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put  salmon  rivers  to  remain  under  their   own 
conservators,  you  will  meet  the  whole  difliculty  .^  j|„|^  ^g^g. 
directly. 

2632.  But  in  the  case  of  trout  rivers  where 
there  are  no  boards  of  conservators,  how  would 
you  deal  with  those  ? — I  would  make  them  have 
hoards  of  conservators. 

Sir  Andrew  Lush, 

2633.  One  lesson  which  I  learn  from  you  from 
going  over  that  map  is,  that  it  seems  to  me  that 
in  tne  rivers  where  salmon  abound,  there  are 
scarcely  any  other  fish  ? — Exactly  so  ;  when  you 
get  to  a  flat  countrj  you  get  roach,  dace,  and 
bream,  and  other  white  fish. 

2634.  You   confirm    my   own   experi^ce   in  ' 
Scotland,  as  a  boy  which  led  me  to  know  that  as 

a  rule  in  a  salmon  river  there  are  never  any  of 
those  white  fish? — No,  it  is  not  suitable  for  them 
except  when  you  get  your  salmon  rivers  altered 
by  weirs. 

2635.  This  Bill,  even  though  we  make  it  as 
ptringent  as  we  liked,  would  not  come  into  colli- 
sion with  salmon  rivers  at  all? — No;  we  will  take 
the  case  of  the  Severn,  where  there  are  coarse 
fish,  and  which  now  has  a  board  of  conservators  ; 
if  you  call  Mr.  Willis  Bund,  the  chairman  of 
that  board,  he  will  tell  you  that  the  conservators 
provided  they  can  carry  out  this  Bill  as  they  like, 
will  not  interfere  one  single  bit  with  the  salmon. 

Mr.  Mundella, 

2636.  But  it  will  destroy  predatory  fish?— 
Yes ;  I  want  to  show  the  Committee  what  lakes 
can  produce  in  the  way  of  bream;  the  bream  have 
been  nearly  all  netted  out  from  many  parts  of 
England,  but  this  fellow  {producing  a  specimen) 
came  from  the  Midland  Counties,  from  a  private 
lake  in  the  centre  of  Staffordshire. 

Mr.  IVilliam  Lowther- 

2637.  Can  you  eat  bream  ? — No ;  but  with  fine 
tackle  it  is  a  splendid  game  fish.  I  have  spoken 
to  sundry  owners  of  large  fishery  properties, 
principally  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
who  has  partly  put  the  management  of  his  lakes  in 
Blenheim  under  me,  and  he  says  he  would  not 
like  to  be  interfered  with  in  his  property  in  the 
Blenheim  Lake  ;  Lord  Exeter  has  hatched  out 
a  number  of  American  salmonidae,  and  I  have 
always  advised  him  on  the  subject.  He  has 
had  very  great  success  with  American  fish,  and 
he  would  like,  probably,  to  have  his  own  lakes 
entirely  under  his  own  management.  As  regards 
anglers  doing  mischief,  I  have  spoken  to  my 
friend.  Dr.  Norman,  who  gave  me  an  instance  of 
Ormesby  Broad,  which  has  been  preserved  from 
nets  only  for  two  or  three  years,  and  anglers  come 
all  the  year  round,  and  fish  all  the  year  round, 
and  still  there  are  fish  there  ;  he  considers  that 
anglers  would  not  make  the  slightest  impression 
upon  the  fish.      ^ 

4    "  Mundella. 

2638.  You  say  it  ,tting  has  been  prohibited 
all  the  year  round  tnere  ?— It  is  a  private  broad. 
Dr.  Giinther,  of  the  British  Museum,  one  of  the 
greatest  fish  authorities  we  have,  says  that  he 
will  support  the  Bill  if  you  allow  no  close  season 
for  angling.  I  asked  him  why,  and  he  said  that 
he  had  a  little  boy  who  came  home  at  the  holi- 
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day  times^  and  the  little  boy  might  be  liable  to 
have  a  fine  of  2  /•  for  fishing  and  catching  a 
roach  in  the  canal ;  that  is  the  point. 

2639.  But  the  little  boy  cannot  fish  for  trout 
or  char,  or  salmon,  in  a  canal  ? — No ;  in  fact  I 
know  that  the  number  of  eggs  in  a  fish  is  so  rast 
that  you  cannot  possibly  destroy  them  with  a 
rod;  for  instance,  a  barbel  full  of  eggs  lays 
about  from  7,000  to  8,000  eggs.  As  regards  the 
biting  of  fish,  the  experience  that  I  haye  obtained 
from  other  people  is  that  when  roach  and  dace 
andallherbiyerous  bottom  feeding  fish  are  spawn- 
ing they  will  not  bite,  and,  having  bitten,  are  not 
food  to  eat  if  you  take  them ;  jack  certainly  will 
ite  when  they  are  in  spawn,  and  so  will  perch  ; 


Mr.  MundeUa — continued, 
but,  generally  speaking  the  answer  to  my  ques* 
tion  IS  that  they  will  not  bite  at  that  time. 

Sir  Robert  Buxton. 

2640.  Did  you  hear  the  eyidence  of  Mr.  Geea 
the  other  day  ? — I  did. 

2641.  Do  you  doubt  his  eyidence? — ^I  would 
rather  not  answer  that  question. 

Chairman. 

2642.  Do  you  adhere  to  the  opinion  that  it  is 
not  desirable  to  attempt  to  haye  a  close  season 
against  angling?— I  am  more  than  eyer  of  that 
opinion. 
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ANGLERS: 

1.  Evidence  favourable  to  a  Close  Time  for  Rods  as  well  as  for  Nets. 

2.  Readiness  of  Anglers  to  enforce  a  Close  Season. 

3.  Valtie  of  Angling  as  a  means  of  Recreation. 

4.  Objections  to  Angling  beir^  prohibited  during  a  Close  Season. 

1.  Evidence  favourable  to  a  Close  Time  for  Rods  as  well  as  for  Nets: 

Expediency  of  a  close  season  applying  to  anglers,  though  there  should  be  a  power  in 
owners  of  private  waters  and  in  boaixis  of  conservators  to  make  exemption^  Walpole 
67-66.  116-120.  173,  174.  192-199, 

Examination  with  reference  to  the  question  of  a  close  time  for  angling  as  well  as  for 
nets;  expediency  thereof  as  a  rule,  though  in  some  districts  it  is  hardly  required  or 
desirable,  Crawford  522-525.  565-571.  577-585.  604-607.  013  et  seq. 

Grounds  for  the  conclusion  that  as  regards  rivers  generally  there  should  be  a  close 
time  for  the  rod  and  line  as  well  as  for  the  net,  iiflnc//*  710-715.  743-747.  754-764. 

795  et  seq. Approval  of  a  general  close  time  for  rods  as  well  as  neis.  Brougham 

908,  909 Expediency  of  angling   for  trout  in  the  close  season  being  prohibited, 

Fell  1026-1029. 

Opinion  that  a  close  season  should  be  enforced  against  anglers  as  regards  eels  as  well 
as  irout  and  char.  Savage  1194-1197.   1208-1210.  1226-1228.  1234-1236.  1289-1292. 

1360,  1361.  1386-1397 Approval  of  angling  being  prohibited  during  ihe  close  time, 

provided  boards  of  conservators  are  empowered  to  make  exemption.  Field  1479-1486. 
1493.  1509-1522. 

Advocacy  of  a  close  time  under  Act  of  Parliament  from  15th  March  to  15th  June  for 
rivers  generally,  as  well  as  for  those  near  London,  not  only  for  nets  but  for  rods, 

Geen  1872  et  seq.   1922-1928;  Ghurney  1941  et  seq. Instances  of  the  readiness  of 

jSsh  to  take  the  bait  in  the  spawning  season,  Geen  1877.   1884-1888 Contemplated 

prohibition  of  angling  during  the  close  time;  that  is,  as  regards  salmon  and  trout,  Fane 
2160.  2180-2185. 

2.  Readiness  of  Anglers  to  enforce  a  Close  Season : 

Unanimity  of  anglers  throughout  England  in  favour  of  a  close  time  for  coarse  fish, 

Walpole  108-113.  293 Large  numbers  of  anglers  who  are  members  of  clubs,  these 

being  generally  in  favour  of  protection  by  means  of  a  close  time,  ib.  295-301. 

Expected  readiness  of  anglers  to  aid  in  enforcing  a  close  time,  Cratr/brrf  526-528 

Facility  in  enforcing  a  close  time  in  districts  where  there  are  large  numbers  of  anglers, 

Sachs  743-747.  762-764 Support  to  be  given  by  anglers  generally  to  a  close  time. 

Brougham  883-887. 

Representation  by  witness  of  the  Amalgamated  Association  of  the  London  Angling 
Societies,  comprising  about  3,000  anglers ;  views  of  these  strongly  in  favour  of  a  close 

time,  Geen  1869  et  seq. Keadiness  of  anglers  as  a  body  10  support  the  enforcement 

of  a  close  time,  Foster  2402-2410.  2430-2440.  2450,  2451.  2478-2492.  2503-2507. 

3.  Value  of  Angling  as  a  means  of  Recreation : 

Healthy  recreation  afforded  by  angling  to  vast  numbers  in  large  towns,  Walpole  92, 93. 
107-110 Denial  that  an  undue  hardship  is  involved  in  the  prevention  of  many  thou- 
sand of  persons  from  fishing  in  March,  April,  and  May,  ib.   201-203 Belief  that  on 

the  score  of  amusement  the  Bill  wauld  be  in  favour  of  anglers,  ib.  253-255.  257, 

261.  O  Value 
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Report,  iS^S^-continued. 

Anglers — continued. 

3.  Valtie  of  Angling  as  a  meaus  of  Recreation — continued. 

Value  of  angling  as  a  uieans  of  healthful  recreation  to  great  numbers  of  people  in  large 

towns,  Buckland  332,  333.  388 Healthful  character  of  angling,  Brougham  888,  889. 

g68 Examinaiion  to  the  effect  that  a  close  time  would  on  the  v/hole   increase  the 

amount  of  recreation,  2*4,  947-950.  966-973.  991-994 Very  temperate  character  of 

anglers,  Gunt  1677,  1678.  1697-1700. 

4.  Objections  to  Angling  being  prohibited  during  a  Close  Season  : 

Opinion  that  anglers  should  be  free  lo  fish  with   rod  and  line  throughout  the  close 

season, -BttcAZawrf  335.  345.  36y.   381-393 The  mischief  done  by  rod  and   line  is 

everywhere  infinitesimal,  ib.  393.  436. 

Examination  to  the  effect  that  witness  has  changed  his  views  upon  the  question  of 
perniitting  tiie  use  of  the  rod  and  line  in  close  lime ;  belief  that  the  Bill  would  not  work 
eflStiently  if  angling  in  the  close  season  were  prohibited,  jBi^cAfanrf  405-452. 

In  spawning  time  the  fish  do  not  reiidily  take  the  hook,  Field  1464;  Oreene  1751 
Objection  to  a  close  time  for  nets  applying  also  to  rods,  Carrington  2378-2381. 

Further  statement  as  to  anglers  doing  no  appreciable  mischief  in  spawing  time,  and  as 

to  the  importance  of  exempting  them   from  a  close  season,  Buckland  2637-2642 

Belief  that  as  a  rule   coarse  fish   will  not  bite  when  they  are  in  spawn,  ib.   2639- 
2641. 

See  also  Birmingham,         Close  Time.         Emplogment.         Food.         Lake  District. 
Licenses.         Middle   Classes.  Nets.        jVorfolk  and   Suffolk.         Nottingham. 

Ouse  River.         Pike  and  Ptrch.        Poorer  Classes.      Private  Waters.       Sheffield. 
Thames. 

Angletam  {Lake  District.)     Practice  of  witness  as  to  destroyiuj^  perch  spawn  in  Angletarn, 
for  the  protection  of  trout,  Machell  2538-2541.  2560-2566.  2607,  2608. 

Aquaria.     Exemption  necessary  as  regardn  sale  of  fish  to  aquaria  and  for  scientific  por- 

poses  during  a  close  season,  Buckland  j 5-^8.  149.357-361;  5«rt&tt  2347-23161 

Statement  showing  the  necessity  of  permission  lo  obtam  fish  during  a  close  time  for  the 

purposes  of  the  Westminster  and  other  aquaria,  Robertson  2362-2370 Necessity  of 

facilities  for  capturing  fish  in  nets  during  a  close  season   for  the  purposes  of  aquaria, 
Carrington  2371-2377.  2381-2386. 

Avon  and  Stour  Rivers.    Exceedingly  prolific  character  of  the  Avon  in  coarse  fish,  as  well 

as  in  salmon,  trout,  &c.  Fane  2031, 2032 Representation  by  witoest  entirely  of  private 

waters  in  tlie  Avon,  ib.   2034 Joint  conservancy   board  for  the  Avon  and  Stour,  ib. 

2035,  2036 Necessity  of  a  power  of  taking  coarse  fish  by  net  in  the  Avon  and  other 

private  rivers  in  witness' district  from  March  to  May,  ti.  2057,  2058,  2069-2091 

Limited  action  of  the  Avon  and  Stour  conservators  in  destroying  coarae  fish,  on  account 
of  the  expense  involved,  ib.  2034-2090.  2227,  2228.  2124-2129.  2135-2137. 

See  also  Hampshire  and  Dorsetshire, 


B. 

Bait.  Necessity  of  allowing  fish  to  betaken  in  close  time  for  the  purpose  of  bait,  Buckland 
361,  362.  Rep.  iii. See  also  Minnows. 

Bank  Holidays.  Proposed  exemption  in  favour  of  anglers  upon  bank  holidays  and  similar 
occasions,  Walpole  242  ;   Crawford  472,  473. 

Bartletty  A.  D.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Representation  on  the  part  of  the  Zoological 
Gardens,  as  well  as  on  behalf  of  aquaria  throughout  the  Country,  to  the  efiect  that 
fresh-water  fish  be  allowed  to  be  taken  for  scientific  purposes  during  any  close  season  that 
may  be  imposed,  2347-2361. 

Birmingham.  Hepreseuiation  by  witness  of  the  fishing  clubs  of  Birmingham,  about  ten 
in  number,   comprising  some  300   .anglers ;    total    of    about    3,000    anglers     in    the 

town,  «7aoA«i>n  1769-1777. Explanation  that  the  fishing  near  Birmingikam  is  all  in 

subscription  waters,  and  that  a  clo>e  time  is  not  enforced,  save  by  one  society,  tJ.  1778- 

1 789.  1 794- 1 796.  1 834-1 838 Very  general  feeling  of  anglers  at  BirEuingham  in  favour 

of  a  close  time,  ii.  1793-1806.  1811-1833. 

Brougham^  William  Henry.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.'; — Is  Secretary  to  the  Thames 

Angling  Preservation  Society,  837,  838 Existence  of  the  society  for  forty  years,  the 

powers  exercised  being  derived  entirely  from  the  Thames  Conservancy  Board,  839, 
840.  951^— Powers  ol  the  conservntors  under  the  Act  of  George  the  Second  as  to  the 
making  of  bye-laws ;  long  period  for  which  there  has  been  a  close  season^  both  against 

nets 
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Brouffham,  William  Henry,     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence)— cow/ini/tfrf. 

nets  and  anglers,  84i-»/>2 Entire  abolition  of  netting  above  Richmond  B.-idge;  per- 
mission to  use  a  net  for  taking  bait,  852,  853.  86*9,  870. 

Great  increase  in  the  number  and  size  of  fish  in  the  Thames,  this  being  largely 
attributable  to  the  enforcement  by  witness  of  penalties  for  taking  very  small  nsh,  854- 

858.  93  J Experience  of  witness  confined  entirely  to  the  Thames,  859-861 Great 

readiness  evinced  by  anglers  in  the  Thames  district  10  comply  with  the  regulations  as  to 
a  close  time,  862-868.  883. 

Advantage  of  a  limitation  by  Act  as  to  the  size  of  fish  to  be  taken  in  rivers  generally, 

873-875 1  endency  of  a  close  time  to  encourage  the  formation  of  angling  preservation 

societies,  876,  877.  986-990 Belief  as  to   the  decided  value  of  a  close  time  in  the 

Thames  879-882 Support  to  be  given  by  anjjlers  generally  to  a  close  time,.  883-887 

Healthful  character  of  angling,  888,  889.  968. 

Restrictions  as  to  the  size  of  the  mesh  of  the  net  10  be  used  below  Richmond  Bridge, 
the  close  time  for  netting  below  the  bridge  beinn  four  months,  there  being  no  netting 
above  bridge,  890-901.  907 — —Practical  diflSculty  in  the  way  of  an   uniform   scale  of 

mesh,  895-897.  913-915 Voluntary  support  of  the  Thames  Angling  Society;  belief 

that  angling  societies  generally  would,  as  a  rule,  obtain  sufficient,  funds  for  enforcing  a 
dose  lime,  and  other  restrictions,  902-906.  936-946. 

Expediency  of  a  general  close  time  for  rods  as  well  as  nets,  908,  909 Approval  of 

a  unilorm  close  time  from  i5thMfircli  to  15th  June,  910-912 Explanation  tliat  the 

improveuienl  in  the  Thames  fisheries  is  due  to  the  strict  enforcement  of  the  regulations, 
rather  than  to  the  adopti(»n  of  any  new  regulations,  916-931.  951-958— — Facility 
expected  in  the  enforcement  of  restrictions  in  populous  districts  geneially,  932-937. 

Examination  to  the  effect  that  a  close  time  would,  on  the  whole,  increase  the  amount 

of  recreation,  947-950.  966-973.991-994 Opinion   that  tlie  application  of  a  close 

time  to  private  waters  should  not  be  deemed  a  hardship,  959-965. 

Great  numbers  of  people  who  fish  in  the  Thames,  aud  are  not  menjbers  of  any  club, 
every  one  having  a  right  to  fish  ;  belief  that  the  close  time  is  very  beneficial  to  all  this 

class,  966-973.  981-985.  991-1002.  1005 Expediency  of  protection  for  other  fish  as 

well  as  salmon,  977-980 Interest  of  the  fishermen   in  every   district  in  aiding  the 

enforcement  of  restrictions,  1003,  1004. 

Bucklandy  Frank.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Great  importance   attached  to  a  close 
time  for  fresh-water  or  coarse  fish,  au  proposed  by  the  Bill  before  the   Committee,  313- 

317 Exception   taken  to  the  term   "coarse  fish";  preference   for  the  term  **  white 

fish,"  315,  316 Conclusion  as  to  protective   measures  for  fresh-water  fish  being  a 

matter  of  pressing  national   importance,  317.   319*.  368 Gradual  change  coming 

over  English  rivers,  so  that  fresh-wuter  fish  are  in  process  of  dying  out,  317-3*9** 

Very  lai^  supplies  of  fish  sent  to  market  from  the  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  Broads ;  great 

abuse  in  the  netting  being  carried  on  through   the  spawning  season,  318.  321-323 

Extensive  mileage  of  canals  well  fitted  for  adding  largely  to  the  food  supply,  3t9,  320 

Great  diminution  of  fresh-water  fish  generally;  instance  to  this  effect,  324-326 

Demand  of  the  Jews  for  fresh-water  fish,  327,  328 Immense  supply  for  the  public  it 

the  fish  were  not  taken  when  very  young  and  small,  329,330. 

Great  numbers  of  persons  belonging  to  fisiiing  clubs  and  societies  in  London,  Sheffield, 
Birmingham,  and  other  towns,  wlio  are  desirous  for  the  passing  of  the  Bill,  330-332; 

Considerable  employment  given  in  connection  with  angling,  332 Value  of  angling  as 

a  means  of  healthful  recreation  to  great  numbers  of  people  in  large  towns,  332,  333. 
368. 

Conclusion  that  the  one  great  remedy  for  the  evils  of  the  present  system  is  the  adoption 

of  a  close  time,  334 Opinion  that  anglers  should   be  free  to  fish  with  rod  and  line 

throughout  the  dose  season,  335.  345,  369.  381-393 Necessity  of  prohibiting  the 

sale  of  fi«h  during  close  time  336.  338.  346.  371 Exemption  proposed  as  regards  sale 

of  live  fish  in  the  close  time,  so  as  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  Zoological  Gardens,  338. 
364-357 Importance  of  a  prohibition  of  netting,  as  v;ell  as  of  sale;  reasons,  how- 
ever, for  a  power  in  owners  of  private  lakes  or  ponds  to  use  nets  when  they  please,  337- 
347-  370. 

Result  of  careful  investigation  by  witness  that  the  best  close  time  for  fresh-water  fish 
IB  from  15th  March  to  15th  June;  authorities  cited  in  support  of  this  conclusion,  348- 

363-  374 Statement  as  to  grayling  spawning  in  April  and  May,  354 Exemption 

necessary  as  regards  sale  of  fish  to  aquaria,  357-361 Necessity  of  allowing  fish  to  be 

taken  in  close  time  for  the  purpose  of  bait,  361,  362. 

Great  increase  in  the  productiveness  of  the  Thames  fisheries  under  the  restrictions 

enforced  through  the  Thames   Conservancy,  362-367.    405-415.    429-438 Public 

policy  in  complying  with  the  demand  of  the  middle  classes  for  protection  of  fresh-water 

fish,  368 rfonrishing  character  of  the  food   supplied  by  fresh-water  fish,  ib» 

Attention  being  paid  by  foreign  countries  to  the  question  of  the  proposed  legislation,  ib. 

261,  O  2  Approval 
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Report^  1878 — continued. 

Buckland^  Frank.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

Approval  generally  of  the  present  Bill;  concurrence  with  Mr.  Walpole  on  the  subject, 

372-377 Adoption  of  a  legal  close  time  in  France,  378,  379 Tendency  of  the 

Bill  to  cause  an  improved  cultivation  of  fish  in  private  ponds  and  lakes,  379 Com- 
ments upon  certain  objections  to  the  proposed  legislation,  irrespectively  of  the  question 

of  a  close  time,  380-389.  401-404 Veiy  bad  supply  of  fish  in  canals  in  Yorkshire, 

390-392 Inexpediency  of  any  restriction  of  the  size  of  the  mesh  of  nets,  it  being 

better  to  prohibit  all  netting  during  close  time,  393-396 Very  little  good  fishing 

ground  now  available  in  the  Midland  districts  of  Encrland,  396-398. 

Examination  to  the  effect  that  witness  has  changed  his   views  upon  the  question  of 
permittmg  the  u^e  of  the  rod  and  line  in  close  time  ;  belief  that  the  oill  would  not  work 

eflSciently  if  angling  in  the  close  season  were  prohibited,  405-452 Circumstance  of 

anglers  in  the  Thames  having  readily  abided  by  a  close  time,  whilst  the  fisheries  have 
immensely  improved  ;  conclusion  that  this  is  due  mainly  to  the  prohibition  of  netting, 
405-415.  529-428. 

[Second  Examination.] — Demand  mainly  on  the  part  of  the  Jews  for  fresh-water  fish, 

2623 Wholesomeness  of  seawater  fish  with  spawn,  whilst  fresh-water  fish  in  spawning 

time  are  very  unwholesome,  2624. 

Summary  of  the  rivers  and  fishery  districts  in  England  and  Wales  which  would  be 
affected  by  the  proposed  legislation ;  excellent  results  anticipated,  both  as  regards  food 

and  sport,  2624-2629 Advocacy  of  a  close  season  for  fresh-water  fish  in  the  interests 

and  for  the  healthful  amusement  chiefly  of  the  poorer  classes,  2629. 

Non-interference  of  the  Bill  with  salmon  rivers  ;  full  protection  in  such  cases  by  boards 

of  conservators,  2630-2636 Facility  of  largely  increasing  the  supply  of  bream  and 

other  coarse  fish  in  private  lakes,  2636,  2637 Further  statement  as  to  anglers  doing 

no  appreciable  miscnief  in  spawning  lime,  and  as  to  the  importance  of  excepting  them 
from  a  close  season,  2637-2642. 

Bye-laws,     Expediency  ofrejiulations  as  to  nets  and  other  details  being  left  to  local  bodies, 
iqstead  of  being  embodied  in  the  Bill,  Guest  1625-1627. 


Canals,     Extensive  mileage   of  canals  well  fitted  for  adding  largely  to  the  food  supply, 

Buckland    319,    320 Very    bad    supply    of    fish    in    canals    in     Yorkshire,  ib. 

390-392. 

Carrinff  ton,  John  T.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Necessity  of  facilities  for  capturing  fish 

in  nets  durini;  a  close  season  for  the  purposes  of  aquaria,  2371-2377.  2381-2386 

Approval    generally    of    a    close     season    against    nets,    but    not    against    angling, 
2378-2381. 

Char.     See  Trout  and  Char. 

Close  Time  {Freshwater  Fish)  : 

1.  Evidence  as  to  the  Importance  of  a  Close  Time,  and  as  to  the  Facility  of 

Enforcing  it. 

2.  Suggestions  a^  to  the  Precise  Time  to  be  observed  as  the  Close  Season. 

1.  Evidence  as  to   the  Importance  of  a  Close   Time,  and  as  to   the  Facility  oj 
Enforcing  it : 

General  desire  among  anglers  for  the  enforcement  of  a  close  season,  Walpole  108-1 13. 
295-301;  Crawford  526-528 ;  Sachs  743-747.  762-764;    Brougham  883-887;   Geen 

1869  et  seq.;  Foster  2402-2410.2430-2440.2478-2492 Conclusion   that  the  one 

great  remedy  for  the  evils  of  the  present  system  is  the  adoption  of  a  close  time.  Buck-- 
land  334. 

Expediency  of  a  close  time  for  the  protection  of  the  fishermen  against  themselves, 

Crau7/brd  597-599 Question  considered  as  to  the  means  of  enforcing  a  close  time  in 

different  districts  under  different  circumstances,  Sachs  743-747*  780-794. 

Tendency  of  a  close  time  to  encourage  the  formation  of  angling  preservation  societies 

Brougham  876,  877.  986-990 Facility  expected  in  the  enforcement  of  restrictions  in 

populous  districts  generally,  t'A.  932-937 Expediency  of  protection  for  other  fish  as 

well  as  salmon,  ib-  977-980 Interest  of  the  fishermen  in  every  district  in  aiding  the 

enforcement  of  restrictions,  ib.  1003,  1004. 

Satisfaction  expressed  with  the  recommendation  for  a  close  time  for  pike  and  perch, 

JFVZ/ 1103-1111 Expediency  of  the  law  as  to  close  time  being  applicable  generally, 

and  10  private  as  well  as  public  waters,  ti.  1112-1120 Advocacy  of  a  close  time  for 

fresh-water  fish  under  Act  of  Parliament,  both  as  regards  nets  and   rods ;  great  benefit 

anticipated 
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Close  Time  (Fresh-water  F/5H)— continued. 

1.  Evidence  as  to  the  Importance  of  a  Close  Time,  ^c, — continued, 

anticipated^  though  there  would  be  some   individual   inconvenience,  Jackson  1790  et  seq. 

Great  facility  in  carry intj  out  a  close  season  ;  readiness   evinced   by  anglers  in  the 

Thames  district  to  comply  with  a  close  time,  Geen  1874.  1880,  1881.  1889-1894.  1898, 
1899.  1902-1904.  1908-1912.1922. 

Doubt  as  to  there  being  much  demand  for  the  present  Bill  as  regards  public  waters, 

Fane  2063.  2139-2142 Approval  of  the  preservation  of  the  coarser  fish  in  rivers 

where  salmon,  trout,  and  char  do  not  exist ;  justification  of  the  destruction  of  the  former 
fish  where  they  interfere  with  the  latter  in  private  waters,  ib.  2200.  2208-2219.  2229- 
2233. 

Conclusion  favourable  on  the  whole  to  a  close  time  for  coarse  fish,  and  for  pike  and 
char,  with  power  of  exemption,  provided  local  fishery  boards  are  formed,  Sanrfy*  2249 

et  seq.  2282-2303.  2312-2315.  2329.  2335-2346 Explanation  that  where  there  are 

no  salmon,  trout,  or  char,  witness  approves  of  a  close  time  for  coarse  fish,  both  as  regards 
nets  and  rods,  ib.  2335-2342, 

Approval  generally  of  a  close  season  against  nets,  but  not  against  ans;ling,  Carrington 

2378-2381 Advantage  of  the  present  Bill,  in  so  far  as  it  provides  a  close  season 

for  perch  and  pike  in  rivers  where  there  are  no  trout  or  char,  Machell  2526-2534. 
2552. 

Summary  of  the  rivers  and  fishery  districts  in  England  and  Wales  which  would  be 
afiecied  by  the  proposed  legislation ;  excellent  results  anticipated,  both  as  regards  food 
and  sport,  Buckland  2624-2629. 

2.  Suggestions  as  to  the  Precise  Time  to  be  observed  as  the  Close  Season : 

Similar  close  time  suggested  for  all  districts  by  Act  of  Parliament,  with  power  of 

alteration  in  the  Secretary  of  State,    Walpole  38 Data  for  the  conclusion  that  the 

close  season  for  fresh-water  fish  should  be  fixed  by  Act  at  from  1st  March  to  31st  May, 
\%ithout  any  power  to  vary  it  locally,  ib,  64-56. 

Approval,  on  the  whole,  of  a  uniform  close  season  from  15th  March  to  15th  June, 

instead   of  from    it^t   March   to    1st  June,    Walpole    114,    115.   121-127 Practical 

obstacles  to  a  variable  close  time  for  different  kinds  of  coarse  fish,  ib.   121-126 

Opinion  that  variations  in  the  close  time  for  coarse  fish  are  not  necessary,  though 
exceptions  should  be  allowed,  ib.  266-267,  290,  291. 

Kesult  of  careful  investigation  by  witness  that  the  best  close  time  for  fresh-water  fish 
is  from  15th  March  to  15th  June;  authorities  cited  in  support  of  this  conclusion, 
Buckland  348-353-  374- 

Approval  of  the  general  close  time  being  from  -ist  March  to  1st  June,  if  an  earlier 
close  time  be  not  allowed  for  jack,  Crawford  516,  517.  692-595.  610,  61 1,  616-618; 

Sachs  731-739.  744 Decided  approval  of  the  close  time  for  fresh-water  fish  generally 

being  from  I5ih  March  to  15th  June,  Brougham  910-912;  Savage  1181-1184.  1224, 
1225.  1278-1283;  Guest  1609,  1610. 

Suggestion  that  the  close  time  might  be  fixed  for  each  district  by  the  quarter  sessions  ; 

difficulty  as  to  a  uniform  close  time.  Field  1486-1488.  1540-1545 Approval  of  a 

close  time  from  I5ih  March  to  15th  June  being  fixed  by  the  Bill  for  fresh-water  fish, 
provided  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  be  exempt,  ib.  1540-1551.  I583-159I. 

Advocacy  of  a  close  time  from  15th  March  to  15th  June  for  fresh-water  fish  for  the 
country  generally,  not  only  as  regards  nets  but  rods,  Geen  1872,  et  seq.  1922-1928; 
Ghurney  1 94 1  et  seq. 

Recommendation  by  the  Committee  that  the  close  time  for  **  fresh-water  fish  "  (not 
trout,  char,  &c.)  be  from  15th  March  to  15th  June,  Rep.  iii. 

See    also    Anglers,  Birmingham.  Ely    District.  Exemptions.  Food* 

Freshwater    Fish.  Hampshire    and    Dorsetshire.  Lake    District.         Nets* 

Norfolk    and    Suffolk.  Nottingham.  Ouse    liiver.  Pike    and    Petxh. 

Poorer    Classes.         Private  Waters.         Sale  of  Fish.         Sheffield.         Thames. 
Trout  and  Char. 

Coarse  Fish.     See  Fresh-water  Fish. 

Conservancy  Boards.    Advantage  of  the  formation  of  conservancy  boards  or  fishing  asso- 
ciations as  a  means  of  enforcing  the  proposed  Act,  Walpole  268-271 Difficulty  of  a 

general  formation  oi  conservancy  boards  so  as  to  bring  proprietary  rivers  under  exemption 

from  a  close  time  for  coarse  fish.  Fane  2148-2155.  2163 Advantage  of  an  extension 

of  boards  of  conservators ;  difficulty  in  substituting  any  local  authority,  ib.  2162-2166. 

^Recommended  extension  of  the  provisions  of  the  Salmon  Fishery  Act  so  as  to  provide 
for  the  formation  of  boards  of  conservators  in  districts  where  trout  and  char  ore  found. 
Hep.  iii. 

See  also  Exemptions.       Salmon. 

261.  O  3  Crawford^  j 
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Reporti  1878— -eon^ueef. 

Crawford,  The  Rev.  John  Robert.     (Analysis  of  hia  Evidence.) — Great  diminution  in  the 
supply  and  size  of  fresh- water  fish  in  the  Ely  district  in  recent  years,  453-465.  563,  564 

Abuse  in  the  capture  of  very  young  and  small  fish  in  large  quantities^  which  are  sold 

either  for  food  or  for  use  in  certain  trades,  455-465.  467. 

Decided  approval  of  a  close  time,  both  for  netting  and  angling,  for  rivers   like  the 

Ouse,  466-476.  498-502 Suggestion  that  in  the  case  of  jack  there  should  be  a  separate 

and  earlier  close  season,  468-471.  498.  516-519.  6o3-6ii.  615-618 Great  value  of 

jack  in  the  Ouse,  468.  518 Proposed  exemption  in  favour  of  anglers  upon    Bank 

Holidays  and  similar  occasions,  472,  473.  499 Great  and  general  desire  in  witness* 

neighbourhood  for  a  close  time  for  fresh-water  fish,  474.  502-515. 

Grounds  for  the  opinion  that  the  Bill  will  be  of  little  use  in  the  Ouse  district  unless 
there  be  a  restriction  of  the  size  of  the  meshes  of  nets ;  difficulty,  however,  lest   such 

restriction  might  cause  a  loss  of  the  Bill,  477-485.  489-491.  529-532.  600-603 

Small  rent  at  which  part  of  the  Ouse  is  let  by  Mr.  Dench,  749 Obstacles  to  a  limit 

as  to  the  size  of  the  fish  taken  unless  by  limiting  the  size  of  the  mesh  of  the  net,  486-490 

Prohibition  in  Fiance  upon  the  use  of  nets  with  a  mesh  above  a  certain  size,  486. 

533'  541-5^6-589. 

Suggestion  that  private  waters  be  exempted  from  the  Bill,  except  where  they  are 
naturally  connected  with  rivers  ;  reference  to  the  law  in  France  on  this  point,  492-497. 

572,  573.  590,  591.  647-650 Statement  showing  the  views  of  several   persons  who 

live  Mt  or  near  Ely,  as  to  the  great  waste  of  spawn  and  young  fish  now  ooing  on,  and  as 

to  the  necessity  for  a  dose  time,  503-515 Approval  of  the  general  close  time   being 

from  ist  Mai-ch  to  ist  June,  if  an  earlier  close  time  be  not  allowed  for  jack,  516,  517. 
592-595.  610,  611.  616-618 Very  few  jack  in  tlie  river  Wharfe,  there  being  an  abund- 
ance ol  grayling,  f  20,  521. 

Limited  effect  of  the  rod  and  line  as  regards  diminution  of  fish  in  the  Ouse,  though 

this  does  not  apply  to  other  districts,  522-525.  568.  607.  643 Expected  readiness  of 

anglers  to  aid  in  enforcing  a  close  time,  526-528 Approval  of  forfeiture  of  nets  if 

used  above  a  certain  size,  533,  534.  541 Decided  value  of  a  close  time  in  the  Ely 

district  in  increasing  the  food  supply,  as  well  as  the  mefans  of  recreation,  535-540. 

Information  relative  to  the  trade  in  fish  taken  in  the  Ouse,  and  the  decreasing  profits 

of  the  6shermen,  542-548.  559 Explanation  with  reference  10  Mr.  Dench's  fishery 

in  the  Ouse,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  he  lets  it  at  a  very  small  rent,  549-555. 

560-562,  653-666 Expediency  of  protecting  pike  where  there  are  roach,  but  not 

where  there  are  trout  and  grayling,  556-558 — —Good  price  realised  by  eels  at  Ely,  559 
Rapid  diminution  of  perch  in  ihe  Ely  district,  563,  564. 

Examination  wiih  further  reference  to  the  question  of  a  close  time  for  angling,  as  well 
as  for  nets ;  expediency  thereof,  as  a  rule,  though  in  some  districts  ii  is  hardly  required 

or  desirable,  565-571.  577-585.  604-607.  613.  et  seq. Decided  insufficiency  of  the 

Bill  if  It  stop  short  at  the  enactment  of  a  close  time,  574-576.  600-603. 

Expediency  of  a  close  time  for  the  protection  of  the  fishermen  against  themselves, 

597-599 Sufficient  check  upon  an  undue  increase  of  pike  under  a  dose  time  by 

means  of  the  rod  and  line,  608-612 Approval  of  a  prohibition  against  night  fishing; 

provision  in  the  French  law  against  the  use  of  nets  ai  night,  667-670. 

D. 

Dorsetshire.        See  Hampshire  and  Dorsetshire. 

Dynamite.     Statement  as  to  the  expediency  of  extending  to  private  waters  the  prohibition 

of  the  use  of  dynamite,  Walpole  05-87.  133.  152,  153 Growing  use  of  dynamite  in 

the  Trent  and  other  districts;  very  prejudicial  effects  thereof,  ih.  86.  153 Dis- 
approval of  the  use  of  dynamite  or  of  hme  for  the  destruction  offish.  Fane  2065,  2066 

Concurrence  as  to  the  value  of  the  dynamite  clause  of  the  Bill,  Field  1518  ;  Greene 

1755;  Sandys  22/^^. 

Conclusion  of  the  Committee  that  the  prohibition  against  the  use  of  dynamite  should 
apply  generally,  Rep.  iv. 


Eels.     Belief  that  all  eels  migrate  to  the  sea,   Walpole  52,  53 Good  price  realised  by 

eels  at  Ely,    Crawford  559 Non-migratory  character  of  a  certain    species   of  eel 

found  in  the  Trent  and  other  rivers.  Savage  1194-1196.  1234-1236. 

Ely  District.     Great  diminution  in  the  supply  and  size  of  fresh- water  fish  in  the  Ely  dis- 
trict in  recent  years,  Cratr/brrf  453-455.  563,  564 Abuse  in  the  capture  of  very 

young  and  small  fish  in  large  quantities,  which  are  sold  either  for  food    or  for  use  in 

certain  trades,  ib.  455-465.  467 Great  and  general  desire  in  witness'  neighbourhood 

for  a  close  time  for  fresh-water  fish,  ib.  474.  502-515. 

Statement  showing  the  views  of  several  persons  who  live  at  or  near  Ely  as  to  the 
great  waste  of  spawn  and  young  fish  now  going  on,  and  as  to  the  necessity  for  a  close 
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Ely  District — continued. 

time,  Oatr/brrf  503-51 5 Decifled  value  of  a  close  time  in  the  Ely  district  in  in- 
creasing the  food  supply,  as  well  as  the  means  of  recreation,  ib.  535*54CH— ^Sapid 
diminution  of  perch  in  the  Ely  district,  t&.  563,  564. 

See  also  Ouse  River* 

Employment.  Considerable  employment  given  in  connection  with  angling  Buekland 
332- 

Exemptions.  Gh'onnds  for  the  opinion  that  if  coarse  &h  be  protected  by  legislation,  bourds 
of  conservators  should  have  power  to  exempt  their  districts ;  owners  of  private  waters 
Aould  also  have  power  to  make  exemption,    Walpole  47-49*  57-66.  116-120.   192-199 

Suggestions  as  to  the  machinery  for  exempting  any  rivers  from  a  close  tii»e  for 

pike  or  predatory  fish,  ib.  62 -69, 

Approval  of  the  proposed  power  in  boards  of  conservators  to  exempt  any  portion  of 
their  districts  from  the  operation  of  a  general  close  season.  Fell  1 100-1 102. 

Objectitm  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State  being  iiocessary  as  regards  the 
power  of  exemption  by  boards  of  conservators.  Fane  2043-2048.  2079-2081.  2133. 
2207,  2208 — —Suggested  exemption  of  private  waters  from  the  Bill,  witness  not 
objecting  to  it  as  regards  public  waters,  ib.  2142,  2143.  2148-2155.  2176-2190.  2224. 

Approval  of  a  power  of  exemption  in  boards  of  conservators  as  regards  a  close  time 
for  pike  and  perch,  witness  fully  approving,  however,  of  a  close  time  being  laid  down 
in  the  Bill  for  coarse  fish,  Sandys  2249  ^^  *^y-  '>  2312-2315.  2329-2335. 

Expediency  of  conservators  being  enabled  to  exempt  their  district  or  any  part  of  it 
from  the  close  season,  so  far  as  regards  the  taking  and  killmg  of  coarse  fish,  tUp.  iv. 
See  also  Anglers.       Aquaria.         Bait.        Bank  Holidays.         Gold  Fish.        Lake 
District.         Licenses.         Norfolk  and  Suffolk.         Private  Waters.  Scientific 

Purposes^ 

F. 

FanCy  Frederick.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.)— Long  and  practical  experience  of  witness 
with  the  Avon  and  other  riyer^  in  Hampshire  and  Dorsetshire,  2028-2030.  2033*2036 

Exceedingly  prolific   character   of  the  Avon  in  coarse  fish,  as  well  as  in  salmon, 

trout,  &c.,  2031,  2032 Representation  by  witness  entirely  of  private  waters,  2034 

Joint  Conservancy  Board  for  the  Avon  and  Stour,  2035,  2036. 

Expediency  of  full  power  in  boards  of  conservators  to  destroy  pike  and  other  coarse 

fish,  by  nets  or  otherwise,  2040-2042 Suggested  full  power  of  exemption  by  boards 

of  conservators,  2043-2048.  2079-2081.  2133.  2207,  2208— Inexpediency  of  the  Bill 
restricting  the  owners  of  fisheries  in  the  Bivers  lichen  and  Test,  where  there  are  no 
conservancy  boards,  from  destroying  pike  or  other  predacious  fish,  2049,  2050.  2215- 
2224. 

Statement  as  to  the  exceedingly  small  demand  of  the  public  for  pike,  tench,  and  other 
coarse  fish,  as  an  article  of  food,  2051-2056.  2063.  2081.  2091.  2100-2103.  2105-2107. 

2138 MoD-objection  to  a  prohibition  upon  the  sale  of  coarse  fish  from  March  to  May, 

2051.  2058.  2064 Necessity  of  a  power  in  these  months  for  taking  coarse  fish  by  net 

in  the  Avon  and  other  private  rivers  in  witness'  district,  2057,  2058. 2069-2091. 

Explanation  that  witness  speaks  especially  on  behalf  of  proprietary  rivers  in  Hampshire 
and  adjacent  counties,  in  which  there  are  no  public  rights,  the  main  object  of  the  proprietors 
being  to  secure  the  protection  of  salmon  and  trout  by  means  of  facilities  for  destroying 

pike  and  other  coarse  fish,  2059-2063.  2067-2078 Doubt  as  to  there  being  mu(£ 

demand  for  the  present  Bill  as  regards  public  waters,  2063.  2139-2142 Objection  by 

many  fishermen  in  the  Englibh  lake  district  to  a  close  season  for  pike  or  perch,  2063 

Disapproval  of  the  useof  dynaniite  or  of  lime  for  the  destruction  o^  fish,  2065,  2066 

Limited  action  of  the  Avon  and  Siour  conservators  in  destroying  coarse  fish,  on  account 
of  the  expense  involved,  2084-2090.  2113-2115.  21242129.  2135-2137.  2227, 
2228. 

Approval  of  the  Bill  in  so  far  as  it  provides  a  close  season  for  trout  and  char  in  rivers 

not  under  the  Salmon  Fisheries  Acts,  2092-2099.  2130-2134.   2144-2147 Objection 

to  the  Bill  mainly  or  solely  npon  the  ground  of  its  interference  with  the  destruction  of 
coarse  and  predacious  fisli  w  private  waters,  2104.  2108  et  seq. 

Further  advocacy  of  the  exemption  of  private  waters  from  the  Bill,  2142,  2143.  2148- 

2155.  2176-2190.  2224 Difficulty  of  a  general  formation  of  consieryancy  boards,  so 

as  to  bring  proprietary  rivers  under  exemption  from  a  close  time  for  coarse  fisb^  2148- 
2155.  2163 Further  statement  as  to  the  proprietary  rights  in  the  fish  in  the  Hamp- 
shire and  Dorsetshire  rivers,  and  as  to  the  inexpediency  of  legislative  interference  in  the 
shape  of  a  close  season  lor  pike,  &c.,  2156-2159.  2191-2198.  2225,  2226.  22292233. 

261.  O  4  Contemplated 
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Report,  iHjH^^coHtinued. 

Fane,  Frederick.    (Analysis  of  hia  Evidence) — continued. 

Contemplated  prohibition  of  angling  during  the  close  time ;  that  is,  as  regards  salmoa 

and  trout,  2i6o«  2180-2185 Great  detriment  caused  to  salmon  and  trout  by  pike  and 

perch,  2161 Advantage  of  an  extension  of  boards  of  conservators ;  difficulty  in  sub- 
stituting any  other  local  authority,  2162-2166 Question  considered  whether  "coarse" 

fish  are  not  appreciated  by  the  public  in  some  localities,  and  whether  u  large  sum  is  not 
realised  by  their  shIc,  2167-2175.  2178.  2186. 

Consideration  of  objections  to  the  proposed  freedom  of  action  of  local  owners  where 

there  »re  no  public  rights  or  interests,  2176-2179.   2191-2198.  2215-2219 Further 

approval  of  the  Bill  as  regards  the  question  of  a  close  time  for  trout  and  char,  2187- 

2190.2199-2205 Approval  of  I  he  preservation  of  the  coarser  fish  in  rivers  where 

salmon,  trout,  and  char  do  not  exist;  justification  of  the  destruction  of  the  former  fish 
where  they  interfere  with  the  latter  in  private  waters,  2200.  2208-2219,  2229-2233. 

Fell,  John.     (Analysis  of   his    Evidence.) — Extensive  experience  of   witness  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Kent  Board  of  Conservators  in  the  En<>lish  Lake  district,  1006-1009 

Suggestions  with  a  view  to  special  legislation  being  passed  for  the  lake  district,  whereby 

the  local  governing  body  might  impose  bye-laws,  1010-1014 Contemplated  power 

in  the  governing  body  to  exempt  pike  from  a  close  season,  on  account  of  their  destructive 

character,  1015-1018.  1050-1052.  1077-1087 Doubt  as  to  perch  beitig  destructive  of 

other  fish,  1015.  1049.  1077. 

Approval  of  the  provisions  in  the  Bill  whereby  trout  and  char  in  all  rivers,  whether 

under  conservancy  boards  or  not,  should  be  protected  by  a  close  time,  1012-1020 

Expediency  of  angling  for  trout  in  the  close  season  being  prohibited,  1026-1029 Great 

advantage  if  fishery  boards  were  formed  in  ihe  lake  district^  1030-1036 Satisfactory 

operation  of  a  salmon  fishery  board  in  a  portion  of  the  district,  1036-1041. 

Suggestions  as  to  the  license  fees  to  be  imposed  in  the  lake  district  upon  nets  used  in 
taking  irout  and  char ;  limit  proposed  as  to  the  size  of  the  mesh  of  the  net,  1042,   1043. 

1053,1054.  1088,  1089 Advantage  of  a  system  of  general  licenses  in  the  district,  as 

regards  trout  and  char,  1043-1048 Mistake   under  the   Bill   in  minnows  not  being 

allowed  to  be  taken  for  bait,  1059,  1060. 

Approval  of  a  close  time  being  applied  to  private  tarns  in  the  lake  district,  such  as 

Hawes  Water,  1061-1071 Objections  to  a  license  on  rods  for  perch  fishing,  1072, 

1073 Representation  by  witness  of  the  views  generally  of  the  people  interested  in 

fishing  in  the  Windermere  and  Coniston  district,  1074-1076 Explanation  that  witness 

does  not  advocate  separate  legislation   for  the  lake  district,  save  that  there  should  be  a 

power  of  dealing  exceptionally  with  pike,  1077-1087 Wholesale  destruction  of  young 

char  taken  in  nets,  1088,  1089.  1121-1126. 

Wretched  condi lion  of  trout  and  char  between  October  and  February,  1090,  1091 

Satisfaction  expressed  with  certain  recommendations  by  the  fishery  inspectors  as  to 

close  time,  &c.,  1092-1 102 Feeling  in  the  lake  district  in  favour  of  the  close  time  not 

terminating  till  the  28th  February,  1094 Advantage  of  the  Bill  in  so  far  as  the  pro- 
tection under  it  would  apply  to  the  whole  district,  1095-1097. 

Approval  of  the  proposed  power  in  boards  of  conservators  to  exempt  any  portion  of 

their  districts  from  the  operation  of  a  general  close  season,  1100-1102 Satisfaction 

expressed  with  the  recommendation  for  a  close  time  for  pike  and  perch,  1 103-11 1 1 

Expediency  of  the  law  as  to  close  time  being  applicable  generally,  and  to  private  as  well 

as  public  waters,    1112-1120 Great  value  of  the  close  time  in   ihe  case  of  char 

in  the  lake  district,  though  there  has  been  great  abuse  on  the  score  of  nets,  1121- 
1126. 

Examination  to  tlie  effect  that  considerable  difficulty  is  involved  in  the  compulsory 
application  of  a  close  time  to  private  watei*s;  opinion  nevertheless  that  such  waters  should 

be  subject  to  restrictions,  1 1 27-1 158.  1 162-1 1 65 Approval  of  the  Bill,  as  regards  the 

lake  district,  if  there  were  a  prohibition  upon  the  mesh  of  the  net  being  more  than  one 
and  a  quarter  inch  wide,  1 159-1161. 

Field,  Edward.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Is  Honoiary  Secretary  of  the  Norfolk  Fishery 
Association,  and  alto  of  the  Board  of  conservators  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  1442-1445 

The  chief  rivers  under  the  Conservators  are  the  Yare,  ihe  Wensum,  and  the  Bure, 

the  Broads  (which  are  a  chain  of  inland  lakes)  being  in  communication  with  these  livers 
and  with  the  sea,  1446,  1447- 

Great  diminution  in  the  supply  offish  in  the  rivers  and  the  Broads  through  excessive 
netting,  so  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  obtain  an  Act  last  Session  for  the  regulation  of 

the  fisheries,  1448-1453 Expectation  that  the  owners  of  private  waters  will  take  the 

necessary  steps  for  their  protection,  1454,  1456 Power  of  the  conservators  as  to  making 

bye-laws  under  the  Norfolk  Act  for  imposing  a  close  time,  &c. ;  adoption  of  a  close  time 
for  certain  freshwater  fish  from  1st  March  to  30th  June,  1456-1462. 

Statement  as  to  a  close  time  not  being  necessary  in  Norfolk  in  angling ;  difficulty 
moreover  in  preventing  angling  on  holidays,   1463-1467.   1473-1478'— —Bye-law  about 

to 
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Field,  Edward.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

to  be  applied  prohibitinc:  for  three  years  the  use  of  nets  with  a  smaller  mesh  than  three 

inches,  1468-1470.  i6-26-i53o Power  under  the  Act  of  bringing  offenders  before  the 

petty  sessions,  1471 Provision  of  the  expenses,  as  for  water-bailiffs,  &c.,  by  means  of 

voluntary  contributions,  1472.  1575-1579. 

Approval  of  an|;ling  being  prohibited  during  the  close  time,  provided  boanls  of  con- 
servators are  empowered  to  make  exemption,  1479-1486.  1493. 1509-1522 Suugestion 

that  the  close  time  might  be  fixed  for  each  district  by  the  quarter  sessions ;  difficulty  as 

to  a  uniform  close  time,  1486-1488.  1540-1545 Necessity  of  a  prohibiiion  of  sale 

during  close  time,  1487-1491.  1544.  1583-1594 Restrictions  desirable  generally,  as 

well  as  in  Norfolk,  on  the  score  of  netting ;  suggestions  hereon  as  regards  night  netting 

and  the  use  of  fixed  nets,  1492.  1500-1504.  1526-1538 Private  rights  claimed  in  the 

fisheries  in  the  Broads,  1494-1499. 

Satisfaction  expressed  with  the  Norfolk  Act  and  the  power  of  regulating  the  fisheries  by 

local  bye-laws;  approval  of  similar  Acts  for  other  localities,  1505-1508 Expediency 

of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  being  exempted  from  the  present  Bill  as  rec^ards  close  time,  &c., 

1509-1523.  1540-1551.  1583-1591 Examination  to  the  effect  that  a  close  time  for 

angling  is  not  required  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  and  would  be  very  un|K)puIar,  1509-1516. 
1522-1582,  1595-1597- 

Suggested  amendment  of  Section  3  of  the  Bill,  as  to  the  extent  of  operation  of  the 

measure,  1522,  1523 Entire  insufficiency  in  Norfolk  of  the  penalty  of  405.  under  the 

Bill,  1523-1525 Approval  of  a  close  time  from  15th  March  to  15th  June  being  fixed 

by  the  Bill  for  freshwater  fish,  provided  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  be  exempt,  1540-1551. 
1583-^591- 
Fishery  Districts.         See  Conservancy  Boards.     Trout  and  Char. 

Food: 

Great  importance  of  the  Bill  as  a  means   of  securing  an  increased  supply  of  food; 
statement  hereon  as  to  the' large  waste  of  spawn  and  young  fish  at  the  present  time, 

Walpole  92.  94-101.  165-170.  200 Beneficial  rather  than  prejudicial  effect  of  a  close 

time  as  regards  the  food  supply,  ih.  301, 302.  305,  306.  312. 

Unfit  character  of  the  food  when  fish  are  taken  in  spawning  time,  Buchland  322,  323; 

Sachs  811-813 Demand  mainly  on  the  part  of  the  Jews  for  freshwater  fish,  Buchland 

327,  328.  2623—— Immense  supply  for  the  public  if  the  fish  were  not  taken  when  very 
young  and  small,  ib.  329,  330 Nourishing  character  of  the  food  supplied  by  fresh- 
water fish,  ib.  368. 

Expediency  on  the  score  of  food,  as  well  as  of  sport,  of  applying  a  close  season  to 

freshwater  or  coarse  fish,  as  well  as  to  trout  and  char  and  to  salmon,  Sachs  795-836 

Increased  quantity  and  better  quality  of  fish  sold  for  food  iF  a  close  time  were  strictly 

enforced,  Savage  1261-1266 Unwholsome  character  offish  taken  in  spawning  time; 

large  quantities  of  such  fish  sold  in  Sheffield,  Guest  1656,  1657.  1666-1668. 

Denial  that  fish  are  unwholesome  throughout  the  spawning  season,  Greene  1766-1768. 

Unwholesomeness   of  fish   taken  in  the  spawning   season,  Jachson   1807-1810 

Decided  unwholesomeness  of  bream  and  other  fish,  when  taken  in  the  spawning  season ; 
statement  hereon  as  to  fish  being  then  largely  eaten  by  Jews,  Geen  1878.  i88g.  1900, 
1901.  1905-1907.1913-1921. 

Waste  and  diminution  of  the  supply  of  fish  owing  to  the  practice  of  netting  and 
angling  in  the  spawning  season,  Ghumey   1953,   1954.  1965-1976.  2013-2016.  2023- 

2027 Valuable  increase  in  the  food  supply  as  well  as  in  the  facilities  for  sport  by  a 

better  regulation  of  the  rivers,  ib.  1973-1976.  2013-2016. 

Statement  as  to  the  exceedingly  small  demand  of  the  public  for  pike,  tench,  and  other 
coarse  fish,  as  an  article  of  food.  Fane  2051-2056.  2063.  2081.  2091.  2100-2103.  2105- 

2107.  2138 Question  considered  whether  "coarse"  fish  are  not  appreciated   by  the 

public  in  some  localities,  and  whether  a  large  sum  is  not  realised  by  their  sale,  ib.  2167- 
2175.  2178.  2186. 

Un6tness  for  food  offish  taken  when  spawning,  Foster  2399-2401— Value  of  coarse 
fish  as  food  except  in  the  spawning  season,  iJ.  2411-2415 Conclusion  further  ex- 
pressed as  to  the  great  waste  in  taking  large  quantities  of  fish  in  the  spawning  season, 
ib.  2475-2477.  2493-2503. 

Wholesomeness  of  seawater  fish  with  spawn,  whilst  freshwater  fish  in  spawning  time 
are  very  unwholesome,  Buchland  2624. 

Expediency  of  legislation  for  the  better  preservation  of  fish  in  the  spawning  season 
with  reference  to  the  food  supply,  Rep.  iii. 

See  also  Close  Time.        Freshwater  Fish, 

Foreign  Countries.     Attention  being  paid  by  foreign  countries  to  the  question  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation,  Buchland  368. 
261.  P  Foster  y 
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FoBter,  John.     (Analysis  of  liis  Evidence.)^ — Duties  of  witoess  as  river-keeper  on  the  Trent 

at  Cay thorpe,  2387-2390 General  feeling  of  fishermen  and  anglers  in  the  Nottingham 

district  in  favour  of  a  close  time  for  coarse  fish,  not  only  as  regards  nets  but  rods;  great 

benefits  anticipated  therefrom,  2391  et  seq. Considerable  mischief  done  by  angling  in 

the  spawning  season,  2396—2398.  2441-2449.  2466 Unfitness  for  food  of  fish  taken 

when  spawniner,  2399-2401 Readiness  of  anglers  as  a  body  to  support  the  enforce- 
ment of  a  close  time,  2402-2410.  2430-2440.  2450,  2451.  2478-2492.  2503-2507 

Value  of  coarse  fish  as  food  except  in  ihe  spawning  season,  241 1-2415. 

Special  importance  attached  to  a  close  time  in  the  Trent  for  nets ;  extended  period 

su^'gested,  2416-2429.  2452,  24^3.  2475-2477 Great  diminution  of  fish  in  the  Trent 

within  witness'  experience,  this  being  largely  owing  to  the  increased  pollution  of  the 
river;  improvement  beinii  effected  on  this  score  in  some  localities,  2454-2477.2493-2499. 
2508-2519 Conclusion  further  expressed  as  to  the  gr^at  evil  of  taking  large  quan- 
tities offish  in  the  spawning  season,  2475-2477.  2493-2503. 

France,     Adoption  of  a  legal  clr-se  time  in  France,  Buckland  378,  379 Prohibition  in 

France  upon  the  use  of  nets  with  a  mesh  above  a  certain  size,  Crawford  486.  533.  541. 
686-5H9. 

Freshwater  Fish,     Very  limited  extent  to  which  there  is  now  any  preservation,  by  law, 

of  coarse  fish,   Walpole  4-6 Suggestion  that  in  lieu   of  the  term  "coarse  fish,"  the 

term  "freshwater  fish  "  be  used  in  the  Bill,  and  be  defintd  as  including  all  kinds  of  fish 
other  than  trout  and  char,  and  migratory  fish,  ib.  50-52.  154-156. 

Suggestion  that  there  be  a  fized  close  time  from   1st  March  to  31st  May,  or   rather 

from    15th    March    to    isth   June,    Walpole  54-56.    114.    115.    121-127 Greatly 

diminished  supply  of  fish  in  some  ciistricts,  whilst  in  others  there  has  been  an  increase, 
owing  to  protective  measnres,  ib,  307-309. 

Great  importance  attached  to  a  close  time  for  freshwater  or  coarse  fish,  as  proposed  by 

the  Bill  before  the  Committee,  Buckland  313-317 Exception    taken    to    the  term 

"  coarse  fish  ;  "  preference  for  the  term  ^*  white  fish,*'  ib.  315,  316 Conclusion  as  to 

protective  measures  for  fre>hwater  fish  bemg  a  matter  of  pressing  national  importance, 
ti.  3i7-3»9-  368. 

Gradual  change  coming  over  English  rivers,  so  that  freshwater  fish  are  in  process  of 

dying  out,  Buckland    317-319* Great    diminution    of  freshwater   fish    generally; 

instance  to  this  effect,  ib.  324-326. 

Concurrence  in  approval  of  a  uniform  close  time  from  15th  March  to  15th  June, 
Buckland  348-353.  374;  Brougham  910-912;  Savage  1181-1184.  1224,  1225.  1278- 
1283;   Guest  1609,  1610. 

Conclusion  as  to  the  expediency  of  legislation  for  the  better  preservation  of  non- 
migratory  fish  durine  the  spawning  season.  Rep.  iii Considerable  diminution  in  the 

size  and  quantity  of  non-migratory  fish,  ib. 

See  also  Anglers.  Close  Time.  Ely  District.  Food.  Lake  District. 

Nets.  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  Nottingham.  (hue  Biver.  Pike  and 

Perch,         Private  Waters.         Thames. 


O. 

Geetiy  Philip.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Representation  by  witness  of  the  Amalgamated 
Association  of  the  London  Angling  Societies,  comprising  about  3,000  anglers,  1869- 
1871.  1890— —Advocacy  of  a  close  time  under  Act  of  Parliament,  from  15th  March  to 
15th  June  for  rivers  generally,  as  well  as  f<»r  tho«e  near  London,  not  only  for  nets,  but 

for  rods,  1872   et  seq.  1922-1928 Great    facility  in  carrying  out  a  close  season; 

readiness  evinced  by  anglers  in  the  Thames  district  to  comply  with  a  close  time,  1874. 
1880,  1881.  1889-1894.  1898,  1899.  1902-1904.  1908-1912.  1922. 

Instances  of  the  readiness  offish  to  take  the  bait  in  the  spawning  season,  1877.  ^^^4* 

1888 Decided  unwholesomeness  of  bream  and  other  fish,  when  taken  in  the  spawning 

scfison;  statement  hereon  as  to  fish  being  then  largely  eaten  by  Jews,  1878.  1889.  1900, 

1901.  1905-1907.  1913-1921 Want  of  a  prohibition  of  sale  during  the  close  season, 

1895,  1896 Expediency  of  a  restriction  as  to  the  size  offish  taken,  1896,  1897. 

Ghumey^  Richard.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Representation  by  witness  of  the  River 

Lea  IJPreservation   Association,  1930-1934 Powers  derived  by  the  Association  from 

the  River  Lea  Conservancy,  and  exercised  over  the  liver,  as  regards  close  time,  &c. ; 
fiaicility,  by  means  of  voluntary  bailiffs,  in  carrying  out  the  required  regulations,  1935- 

1940.  1949.  1969">963.  1994-2007 Advocacy  of  a  close  time  from  15th  March  to 

15th  June  for  freshwater  fish  for  the  country  generally,  not  only  as  regards  nets  but  rods, 
1941  et  seq. 
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Ohurney,  Richard.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence)— conri/iM^rf. 

Waste  and  diminution   of  the  supply  of  fish  ouing  to  the  practice  of  netting  and 

angling  in  the  spawning  season,   1953,  1954.  1965-1976.2013-2016.2023-2027 

Valuable  increase  in  the  food  supply,  as  well  as  in  the  facilities  for  sport,  by  a  better 

regulation  of  the  rivers,  1973-1976.  2013-2016 Large  numbers  of  the  lower  classes 

who  derive  recreation  from  fishing  in  the  Lea,  or  in  ponds  in  the  vicinity;  these  would 
not  be  inierfered  with  by  the  present  Bill,  1977-1993.  2017-2022. 

Gold  Fish.     Conieraplated  exemption  as  regards  sale  of  live  gold  fish  during  a  close  season 
Walpole  150,  151. 

Grayling.     Reference  to  ^prayling  as  not  comprised  in  the  term  "  coarse  fish  ; ''  suggestion 

as  to  the  close  season  for  urayling,  Walpole  154,  155.  181-183.  260-264 S  atement 

as  to  grayling  spawning  in  April  and  May,  Buckland  354. 

Greene,  Charles  Jeremiah.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Is  Secretary  of  the  Yare 
Preservation  Society  at  Norwich ;  concurs  generally  in  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Field, 
1744-1749 Submits  on  the  part  of  the  anglers  of  Norwich,  and  of  Norfolk  gene- 
rally, that  a  clos^e  time  for  rod  and  line  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  is  not  required,  and  would 
be  very  objectionable,  1750,1751.  1757-1 759-  1766-1768. 
Full  approval  of  the  Norfolk  Act  of  last  Session,  and  of  the  bye-laws  under  the  Act, 

1752-1756 Voluntary  subscriptions  for  defraying  the  cost  of  proceedings  under  ihe 

Yare  and  Wensum  Preservation  Act,  1762,  1763 Objection  to  restriction  by  Act  as 

to  the  size  offish  taken,  1764,  1765. 

Guest,  Thomas.     (Analysis  of  his  Bvidence.) — Representation  by  witness  of  the  fishing 

clubs   of  Sheffield,   1598-1602 Total  of  about   211    clubs,  and   more   than    8,000 

members,  all  working  men,  1603-1605.  1628-1631 General  approval  given  by  the 

fishing  clubs  to  the  present  Bill,  includini^  aclose  time  for  angling  as  well  as  for  netting; 
readiness  of  the  artisan  class  of  anglers  to  give  a  hearty  support  to  the  proposed  restric- 
tion, 160')  et  $eq. 

Approval  of  the  close  time  being  from  isth  March  to  15th  June,  1609,  1610 

Belief  that  not  only  the  numbers   of  fishing  clubs  but  the  thousands  of  other  anglers  in 

Sheffield  would  support  a  close  time  for  anuling  and  netting,  1614-1616.  1628-1641 

Importance  attached  to  a  prohibition  of  sale  during  close  time,  1621.  1656-1659.  1736- 

lygg Restriction    suggested   as  to  the  size  of  the  mesh  of  nets,  1622,  1623 

Bestriction  desirable  also  as  to  the  size  offish  allowed  to  be  taken,  1623,  1624. 

Expediency  of  regulations  as  to  nets  and  other  details  being  left   to  local   bodies, 

instead  of  being  embodied  in  the  6111,1625-1627 Unwholesome  chHracter  offish 

taken  in  spawning  time;  large  quantities  of  such  fish  sold  in  Sheflield,  1656,  1657. 

1660-1698 Much  greater  mischief  done  by  nets  than  by  rods  in  spawning  time, 

1658-1662.  1679,  1680.  1688-1696 Great  pleasure  taken  in  fishing  by  tiie  working 

classes  of  Sheffield  ;  long  distance  which  they  travel  for  the  purpose,  1669-1677.  1720- 
1724 Very  temperate  character  of  the  anglers,  1669-1678.  1697-1700. 

Willingness  of  the  Sheffield  anglers  generally  to  forego  fishing  during  a  close  time, 
though  it  would  include  Whitsnntide,  and,  probably,  other  holidays,  and   would  involve 

pergonal  inconvenience,  1G81-1719.  1725, 1726.  1734-1743 Much  greater  importance 

of  preventing  the  use  of  nets  than  of  rods  in  tiie  spawning  season,  1688-1696.  1716- 

1719.  1728-1738 Great  diminution  in  the  supply  of  fish  in  the  livers  and  canals  near 

Sheffield  owing  to. the  increase  of  netting  and  angling,  1728-1733. 

Ounther,  Dr.  (British  Museum).     Approval  of  the  Bill  l>y  Dr.  GtUither,  provided  a  close 
season  be  not  applied  to  anglers,  Buckland  2638. 


H. 

Hampshire  and  Dorsetshire.  Explanation  that  witness  speaks  especially  on  behalf  of 
proprietary  rivers  in  Hampshire  and  adjacent  counties,  in  which  there  are  no  public  rights, 
the  main  object  of  the  proprietors  being  to  secure  the  protection  of  salmon  and  trout  by 
means  of  facilities  for  destroying  pike  and  other  coarse  fish.  Fane  2034.  2059-2063.  2067- 
2078. 

Further  statements  as  to  the  proprietary  rights  in  the  fish  in  the  Hampshire  and 
Dorsetshire  rivers,  and  as  to  the  inexpediency  of  legislative  interference  in  the  shape  of 
a  close  season  for  pike,  &c..  Fane  2156-2159.  2191-2198.  2225,  2226.  2229-2235. 

See  also  Avon  and  Stour  Rivers.        Itchen  and  Test  Rivers. 
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1. 

Illegal  Engines  (Nets,  ^c.J     Suggestions  on  the  subject  of  penalties  for  the  possession  of 

engines  or  instruments   for  taking  fish  illegally,  FFa(po&  287-289 Importance  of  a 

proposed  clause  for  the  punishment  of  persons  in  possession  of  engines  for  the  illegal 
capture  offish,  Sandys  2246-2248. 

Recommendation  by  the  Committee  for  a  power  of  search  being  giv^n  upon  the  order 
of  a  justice,  on  sworn  information,  Itep.  iv. 

Inspectors  of  Fisheries.  Approval  generally  of  the  present  Bill;  concurrence  with  Mr. 
Walpole  on  the  subject,  Auckland  372-377. 

Itchen  and  Test  Rivers.  Inexpediency  of  the  Bill  restricting  owners  of  fisheries  in  the  rivers 
Itchen  and  Test  (where  there  are  no  Conservancy  Boards),  from  destroying  pike  or  other 
predacious  fish,  Fane  2049,  2050.  2215-2224. 

J. 

Jack.     See  Pike  and  Perch. 

Jackson,  Henry.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Representation  by  witness  of  the  fishing 
clubs  of  Birniingham,  about  ten  in  number,  comprising  some  300  anglers  ;  total  of  about 

3,000  anglers  in  the  town,  1769-1777 Explanation  that  the  fish  near  Birmingham  is 

all  in  subscription  waters,  and  that  a  close  time  is  not  enforced  save  by  one  society,  1778- 

1789.  1794-1796.  1834-1838 Advocacy  of  a  close  time  for  freshwater   fish,  under 

Act  of  Parliament,  both  as  regards  nets  and  rods ;  great  benefit  anticipated,  though  there 
would  be  some  individual  inconvenience,  1790  etseq. 

Very  general  feeling  of  anglers  at  Birmingham  in  favour  of  a  close  time,  1793-1806. 

1811-1833 Unwholesomeness  of  fish  taken  in  the  spawning  season,  1807-1810-^ — 

Special  importance  of  prohibiting  netting  when  fish  are  spawning,  1816-1824.  1855,1856. 

Jews.  Demand  on  the  part  chiefly  of  Jews  for  freshwater  fish  as  food,  Buckland  327,328. 
2623. 


Lake  District: 

Recommendations  made  by  Mr.  Buckland  and  witness  for  the  protection  of  trout  and 
char  in  the  English  Lake  district;  local  inquiry  on  which  founded,  Walpole  31-36.  175, 

176 Suggested  extension  of  the  provisions  of  the  Salmon  Fisheries  Acts  to  the  entire 

Lake  district,  ib.  35— —Restriction  proposed  as  to  the  size  of  the  mesh  of  the  net,  ib. 
36. 

Proposed  extension  of  the  close  time  for  trout  and  char  in  the  Lake  district  till  the 
28th  February,  on  application  being  made  to  that  effect  from  the  local  conservators  to 

the  Home  Secretary,  IValpole  37,  38 Conflicting  character  of  the  rights  in  the  case 

of  private  waters  in  the  district,  t^.  40. 

Special  inquiry  made  in  the  Lake  district,  so  that  it  has  been  recommended  to  pro- 
hibit the  use  of  nets  above  a  certain  size,  Walpole  140-142 Approval  of  a  certain 

provision  as  to  the  size  of  the  mesh  of  the  net  to  be  used  in  the  district,  ib.  281-283. 

Suggestions  with  a  view  10  special  legislation  being  passed  for  the  Lake  district, 

whereby  the   local   governing  body  might  impose  bye-laws.  Fell  1010-1014 Great 

advantage  if  fishing  boards  were  formed  in  tne  district,  iJ.  1030-1036 Satisfactory 

operation  of  a  Salmon  Fishing  Board  in  portion  of  the  district,  ib.  1036-1041. 

Suggestions  as  to  the  license  fees  to  be  imposed  in  the  Lake  district  upon  nets  used 
jn  taking  trout  and  char;  limit  proposed  as  to  the  size  of  the  mesh  of  the  net.  Fell  1042, 

1043.  1053,  1054.    1088,  1089 Advantage  of  a  system  of  general  licenses  in  the 

district,  as  regards  trout  and  char,  ib.  1043-1048 Approval  of  a  close   time  being 

applied  to  private  tarns  in  the  district,  such  as  Hawes  Water,  ib.  1061-1071. 

Representation  by  witness  of  the  views   generally  of  the  people  interested  in  fishing 

in  the  Windermere  and  Coniston  district.  Fell  1074-1076 Explanation  that  witness 

does  not  advocate  separate  legislation  for  the  Lake  district,  save  that  there  should  be  a 

power  of  dealing  exceptionally  with  pike,  ib.  1077-1087 Wholesale  distinction  of 

young  char  taken  in  nets,  ib.  1088,  1089.  1121-1126. 

Satisfaction  expressed  with  certain  recommendations  by  the  fishing  inspectors  as  to  close 

time,  &c.,Fell  1092-1102 Feeling  in  the  Lake  district  in  favour  of  the  close  time 

not  terminating  till  the  28th  February,  ib.  1094 Advantage  of  the  Bill  in  so  far  as 

the  protection  under  it  would  apply  to  the  whole  district,  ib.  1095-1097. 

Great  value  of  the  close  time  in  the  case  of  char  in  the  Lake  district,  though  there  has 

been  great  abuse  on   the  score  of  nets.  Fell  1121-1126 Approval  of  the  Bill,  as 

regards 
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regards  the  Lake  district,  if  there  were  a  prohibition  upon  the  mesh  of  the  net  being 

more  than  one  and  a  quarter  inch  wide,  i^e// 1159-1 161 Objection  by  many  fishermen 

in  the  district  to  a  close  season  for  pike  and  perch,  ib,  2063. 

Approval  of  the  present  Bill,  some  amendments  being  desirable  with  reference  to  the 

requirements  of  the  Lake  district,  Sandys  2239-2255.  2273  et  seq. Satisfaction  in  the 

district  if  placed  under  the  Salmon  Fishery  Acts,  and  if  certain  amendments  are  intro- 
duced into  the  present  Bill,  ib.  2256.  2265.  2273-2281. 

Intention  at  first  of  the  Lake  District  Association  to  apply  for  a  local  Act,  though 
now  willing  to  come  under  the  present  Bill  with  some  amendments,  Sandm  2304-2307 

Practice  of  sending  to  Manchester  for  Rale  the  pike  and  other  white  nsL  caught  in 

Windermere  and  Esthwaite,  ib.  2324-2329. 

Advocacy  of  a  strict  close  season  for  trout  and  char  in  the  Lake  district,  both  as  regards 
nets  and  rods,  with  power  to  exempt  pike  and  perch  from  protection,  Machell  2520  et  seq. 

Considerable  amount  of  night  poaching  in  witness'  district ;  belief  as  to  the  fish  being 

sent  to  Manchester  and  Liverpool  for  sale,  ib.  2543-2548.  2571-2590. 

See  also  Angletam*         Windermere. 

Lea  River.     System  of  fence  months  on  the  Lea,  Sachs  768,  769. 790. 

Powers  derived  by  the  River  Lea  Preservation  Association  from  the  River  Lea  Conser- 
vancy, and  exercised  over  the  river,  as  regards  close  time,  &c. ;  facility,  by  means  of 
voluntary  bailiffs,  in  carrying  out  the  required  regulations,  Gkumey  1935-1940.  1949. 

1959""^963.  1994-2007 Large  numbers  of  the  lower  classes  who  derive  recreation 

from  fishing  in  the  Lea,  or  in  ponds  in  the  vicinity  ;  these  would  not  be  interfered  with  by 
the  present  Bill,  ib.  1977-1993.  2017-2022. 

Legislation.  Expediency  of  the  proposed  legislation  (as  being  experimental)  beine  con- 
fined  10  as  few  and  sipple  provisions  as  possible,  fValpole  41.  136-139— ♦-Operation  of 
the  Thames  Conservators  advened  to  in  support  of  the  present  Bill,  ib.  227,  228.  249- 
253-  ^56- 

Comments  upon  certain  objections  to  the  proposed  legislation,  irrespectively  of  the 

question  of  a  close  time,  Buckland  380-389.  401-404 Decided  insufficiency  of  the 

Bill  if  it  stop  short  at  the  enactment  of  a  close  time,    Crawford  574-576.  600-603 

Suggested  amendment  of  Section  3,  as  to  the  extent  of  operation  of  the  Bill,  Field  ifj22, 
1.523. 

Licenses.  Contemplated  powers  in  Board  of  Conservators  to  issue  licenses  to  persons  fish- 
ing for  trout  and  char,  but  not  to  persons  fishing  for  coarse  fish,  Walpole  42-46 

Explanation  as  to  owners  of  private  waters  being  empowered  to  permit  fishing  with  rod 
and  line  during  the  close  season,  ib.  187,  188.  204-216. 

Further  statement  as  to  its  being  proposed  that  fish  may  still  be  taken  during  close 
time  on  permission  from  owners  or  boards  of  conservators,  fValpole  303-306. 

M. 

Machelly  Thomas.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Advocacy  of  a  strict  close  season  for 
trout  and  char  in  the  lake  district,  both  as  regards  nets  and  rods,  with  power  to  exempt 

pike  and  perch  from  protection,  2520  et  seq. Approval  of  the  present  Bill  in  so  far  as 

it  provides  a  close  season  for  perch  and  pike  in  rivers  where  there  are  no  trout  or  char, 
2526-2534.  2552  et  seq. 

Practice  of  witness  as  to  destroying  perch  spawn  in  Angletam,  for  the  protection  of 

trout,  2538-2541.  2560-2566.  2607,  2608 Considerable  amount  of  night  poaching  in    . 

witness'  district;  belief  as  to  the  fish  being  sent  to  Manchester  and  Liverpool  for  sale, 

2543-2548.  2571-2590 Approval  of  the  confiscation  of  nets  of  illegal  size,  there 

being  a  right  of  search,  2549.  2551. 

Middle  Classes.  Public  policy  in  complying  with  the  demand  of  the  middle  classes  for 
protection  of  fresh-water  fish,  Buckland  368. See  also  Anglers. 

Midland  Counties.  Very  little  good  fishing  ground  now  available  in  the  Midland  districts 
of  England,  ^McAiznrf  396-398. 

Minnows*  Mistake  under  the  Bill  in  minnows  not  being  allowed  to  be  taken  for  bait.  Fell 
1059,  io6o. 

N. 
Nets: 

Difficulty  in  applying  to  the  whole  country  a  provision  limiting  the  size  of  the  mesh 

of  the  net,   Walpole  39 Explanation  that  nets  are  prohibited  during  the  close  season 

under  the  Bill,  16.  136-139 Expediency  of  not  merely  prohibiting  sale,  but  netting 

261*  p  3  during 
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during  the  close  time,  Walpole  aiy-asy,  392 Sufficient  check  upon  over-multiplication 

or  fish  by  netting  being  feasible  for  nine  months  in  ihe  year,  many  rivers  being  moreover 
over-fished,  ib,  221-224, 

Importance  of  a  prohibition  of  neitiiig  as  well  as  of  sale ;  reascais,  however,  for  a 
power  in  owners  of  private  lakes  or  ponds  to  use  nets  when  they  please,  Buckland  337- 

347.  370 Inexpediency  of  any  restriction  of  the  size  of  the  mesh   of  nets,  it  being 

better  to  prohibit  all  netting  during  the  close  lime,  ib,  393-396 Suggestion  that  the 

limit  be  fixed  at  one  and  d-half  inches,  or  at  two  inches  at  the  outside,  ib.  491.  602, 
603. 

Approval  of  forfeiture  of  nets  if  used  above  a  certain  size,  Crawford  533,  534.  541 

Priictical  diflBculty  in  the  way  of  an  uniform  scale  of  mesh.  Brougham  895-897. 

913-915- Expediency  of  nets  being  abolished  during  the  close  season.  Savage  1 192. 

Necessity  of  a  three-inch   mesh  in  Norfolk  on  account  of  bream,  Field  1469.  1526- 

1530 ItesUictions  desirable  generally  as  well  as  in  Norfolk,  on  the  score  of  netting; 

suggestions  hereon  as  regards  night  netting  and  the  use  of  fixed  nets,  ih.  1492.  1500- 
1504-  1526-1538. 

Restriction  suggested  as  to  the  size  of  the  mesh  of  nets.  Guest  1622,  1623;  Sandys 

2308,  2309 Much  greater  miechief  done   by  nets  than   by  rods  in  spawning  time, 

Guest  1658-1662.  1679,  1680.   1688-1696 Much  greater  importance  of  preventing 

the  use  of  nets  than  of  rods  in  the  spawning  season,  t6.  1688-1696.  1716-1719.  1728- 
1738. 

Special  importance  of  prohibiting  netting  when  fish  are  spawning,  Jackson  1816-1824. 

1855,  1856 Approval  of  the  confiscation  of  nets  of  illegal  size,  there  being  a  right  of. 

search,  Machell  2549.  2551. 

The  Committee  do  not  recommend  any  detailed  regulations  as  to  the  size  of  the  mesh 
of  nets,  tcQ.'y  Rep.  iv. 

Recommendation  that  in  cases  of  conviction  power  should  be  given  to  the  justices  to 
declare  the  fish  and  instruments  used  iu  their  capture  forfeited,  and  dealt  with  as  the 
justices  may  order,  Rep.  iv. 

See  also  Anglers.        Close  Time.        Food.        France.        Illegal  Engines.         Lake 
District         Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  Ouse  River.  Pike  and  Perch.         Private 

Waters. 

Night  Fishing.     Approval  of  a  prohibition  against  night  fishing;  provision  in  the  French 

law  against  the  use  of  nets  at  night,  Crawford  667-670 Restrictions  desirable  as 

regards  night  netting.  Field  1500-1504.  1531-153H. 

Night  Lines.  Objection  to  night  lines  being  dealt  with  by  the  proposed  legislation, 
Walpole  40,  41 — —  Reasons  for  objecting  to  restrictions  in  the  Bill  as  to  the  settmg  of 
night  lines,  &c.,  ib.  284-286. 

Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  Circumstance  of  the  conservators  in  Norfolk  and  SuflTulk  having 
instituted  a  four  months'  close  tune  for  pike,  without  power  in  any  local  authority  to  vary 

it,    Walpole  70-74 Less  necessity  of  a  close  season  under  Act  of  Parliaujent  in 

Norfolk  and  Suffolk   than  in  densely  populated  districts,  ii.  186.  189-197 Adequate 

funds  raised  for  working  the  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  Act,  ib.  294. 

Very  large  supplies  of  fish  sent  to  market  from  the  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  broads ; 
great  abuse  in  the  netting  being  carried  on  through  the  spawning  season,  Buckland  318. 
321-323- 

The  chief  rivers  under  the  conservators  for  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  are  the  Yare,  the 
Wensum,  and  the  Bure,  the  broads  (which  are  a  chain  of  inland  lakes)  being  in  com- 
munication with  these  rivers  and  with  the  sea.  Field  1446,  1447 Great  diminution  in 

the  supply  of  fish  in  the  rivers  and  the  Broads  through  excessive  netting,  so  that  it  was 
found  necessary  to  obtain  an  Act  last  Session  for  the  regulation  of  Oie  fisheries,  ib. 
1448-1453- 

Powers  of  the  conservators  as  to  uiaking  bye-laws  under  the  Norfolk  Act  for  imposing 
.  a  close  time,  &c.;  adoption  of  a  close  time  for  certain  freshwater  fish  from  1st  March  to 

30th  June,  Field  1456-1462 Statement  as  to  a  close  time  not  being  necessary  in 

Norfolk  for  angling;  difficulty  moreover  in  preventing  anghng  on  holidays,  f&.  1463- 

1467.  1473-1478 Bye-law  about  to  be  applied  prohibiting  for  three  years  the  use  of 

nets  with  a  smaller  mesh  than  three  inches,  %b.  1 468-1 470.  1526-1530. 

Power  under  the  Act  of  bringing  offenders  before  the  petty  sessions, -FfeW  1471 

Provision  of  the  expenses,  as  for  water-bailiffs,  &c.,  by  means  of  voluntary  contributions, 

ib.  1472.  1575-1579 Private  riohts  claimed  in  the  fisheries  in  the  Broads,  ib.  1494- 

H99. 

Satisfaction  expressed  with  the  Norfolk  Act,  and  the  power  of  regulating  the  fisheries 

by  local  bye-laws  ;  approval  of  similar  Acts  for  other  localities,  Field  1505-1508 

Expediency 
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Norfolk  and  Suff^olk — continued. 

Expediency  of  Norfolk  and  Su£Polk  beiog  exempted   from  tbe  present   Biil^  as  regards 
cbse  time,  &c.,  Field  1509-1523.  15^0-1551.  1583-1591. 

Examination  to  the  effect  that  a  close  time  for  angling  is  not  required  in  Norfolk  and 

Suffolk,  and  would  be  very  un popular,  i^ieU  I509*i5i6.  1522-1582.   1595-1597 

Prohibition  of  drag-hooks  and  m^ht-hnes,  though  angling  is  permitted,  ib.  1565-1597. 

Witness  submits,  on  the  part  of  the  anulers  of  Norwich  and  of  Norfolk  generally,  that 
a  close  time  for  rod  and  line  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  is  not  required,  and  would  be  very 
objectionable,  Greene  1750,  1751.  1757-1759.  1766-1768 Full  approval  of  the  Nor- 
folk Act  of  last  Session,  and  of  the  bye-laws  under  the  Act,  ib.  1752-1756 Voluntary 

subscriptions  for  defraying  ibe  cost  of  proceedings  under  the  Yare  and  Wensudi  Preserva- 
tion Aci,  ib.  1762,  1763. 

Proposed  exemption  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  from  the  provisions  of  the  proposed  Act, 
Rep.  iv. 

Nottingham.  Representation  by  witness  of  the  feeling  of  local  fishermen  generally  in 
approval  of  the  Bill  before  the  Committee,  Savage  1166-1172.  1198-1204.  1221-1225 

There  are  fifty-two  fishing  clubs,  and  they  are  all  in  favour  of  a  close  time,  ib. 

1169-1173 Readiness   of  anglers  generally  in  the   Nottingham  district  to  assist  in 

cairying  out  a  close  lime,  as  under  the  Bill,  ib.  1198-1204.  1237-1242.  1293-1299. 

1339-1341 Considerable  sale  of  coarse  fish  at  Nottingham,  taken  during  the  breeding 

season,  zA.  1205.  1258-1262. 

Large  number  of  persons  at  Nottingham  who  belong  to  cluhs  or  who  fish  in  private  waters; 

charge  made  for  season  tickets.  Savage  1229-1233.  1284-1288.  1364-1370 Great 

appreciation  of  the  River  Trent  and  the  fishing  therein  by  the  large  labouring  population 
of  Nottingham,  ib.  1371-1385. 

General  feeling  of  fishermen  and  anglers  in  the  Nottingham  district  in  favour  of  a  close 
time  for  coarse  fish,  not  only  ^is  regards  nets,  but  rods ;  great  benefits  anticipated  there- 
from, Foster  2391  et  seq.y  2396-2398.  2441-2449.  2466. 

See  also  Trent  District. 

O. 

Ousey  River.     Decided  approval  of  a  close  time,  both  for  netting  and  angling,  for  rivers 

like  the  Ouse,  Crawford  466-476.  498-502 Great  value  of  jack  in   the  Ouse,  ib. 

468.  518. 

Grounds  for  the  opinion  that  the  Bill  will  be  of  little  use  in  the  Ouse  district  unless 
there  be  a  restriction  of  the  size  of  the  meshes  of  nets ;  difficulty,  however,  lest  such 
restriction  might  cause  a  loss  of  the  Bill,  Crawford  477-485.  489-491.  529-532.  600- 
603. 

Limited  effect  of  the  rod  and  line  as  regards  diminution  of  6sh  in  the  Ouse,  though  this 

does  not   apply  to  other  districts,  Crawford  522-525.  568.  607.  643 Information 

relative  to  the  trade  in  fish  taken  in  ihe  Ouse  and  the  decreasing  profits  of  the  fishermen, 

a.  542-548.  559 Explanation  with  reference  to  Mr.  Bench's  fishing  in  the  Ou«e  and 

the  circumstances  under  which  he  lets  it  at  a  verv  small  rent,  ib.  549-555*  560-562. 
653-666. 

See  also  Ely  District* 

Oxford.  Large  tract  of  river  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Oxford,  where  preservation  is  much 
needed,  Buckland  2628,  2629. 

P. 

Penalties.  Similar  penalty  proposed  for  taking  trout  and  char  in  the  close  season  as  for 
taking  salmon  under  the  Salmon  Act,  WalpoU  177-180 Strong  objection  to  a  pro- 
posal f  »r  applying  certain  detailed  restrictions  in  connection  with  the  taking  of  fresh-water 
fish,  ib.  272,  273. 

Entire  insuflBciency  in  Norfolk  of  the  penalty  of  40*.  under  the  Bill,  Field  1523-1525 
InsuflBciency  of  a  penalty  of  40«.  for  poaching,  Sandys  2310,  2311. 

See  also  Rlegal  Engines.        Nets.         Sale  of  Fish. 

Pike  and  Perch.     Suggestion  that  in  the  case  of  jack  tliere  should  be  a  separate  and  earlier 

close  season,  Crato/orrf 468-471.  498.  516-519.  608-611.  615-618 Approval  of  a 

close  time  generally  from  15th  March  to  15th  June,  though  an  earlier  clobe  lime  is 
desirable  for  pike,  Crawford  516,  517.  592-595.  616-618;  Sachs  731-739.  744—- 
Expediency  of  protecting  pike  where  there  are  roach,  but  not  where  there  are  trout  and 

grayling,  Crawford  556-558 Sufficient  check  upon  an  undue  increase  of  pike,  under 

a  close  time,  by  means  of  the  rod  and  line,  ib.  608-612. 

Obstacle  to  an  earlier  close  time  for  pike,  though  they  spawn  much  earlier  than  other 
26K  P4  coarse 
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coarse  fish,  Brougham  910 Contemplated  power  in  the  governing  body  to  exempt 

pike  Wum  a  close  season,  on  account  of  their  destruction  of  other  fish,  Fell  1015.  1049. 
1077 Objections  to  a  license  on  rods  f«»r  perch  fishing,  ih.  1072,  1073. 

Means  of  keeping  down  pike  in  the  Trent  by  a  judicious  use  of  the  rod,  Savage  1356- 

1363.  1400,1401 Grounds  for  concluding  that  salmon  and  trout  will  thrive  though 

pike  be  included  in  a  close  season,  ib,  1402-1406. 

Expediency  of  full  power  in  boards  of  conservators  to  destroy  pike  and  other  coarse 

fish,  by  nets  or  otherwise,  Fane  2040-2042 Great  detriment  caused  to  salmon  and 

trout  by  pike  and  perch,  ib.  2161 Personal  feeling  of  witness  m  favour  of  every 

facility  for  destroying  pike  and  perch,  Sandys  2268-2272.  2312-2315.  2329. 

See  also  Anglers,  Close  Time.  Exemptions,  Fovel.         Fresh-water  Fish. 

Hampshire  and  Dorsetshire.         Lake  District.  Nets.  Norfolk  and  Suffolk. 

Nottingham.         Ouse  River.        Private  Waters. 

Poaching.     Difficulty  at  present  in  proprietors  protecting  the  fish  when  spawning,  Sandys 
2316-2319. 

See  also  Illegal  Engines.        Penalties.         Trent  District. 

Poorer  Classes.     Advocacy  of  a  close  season  for  fresh-water  fish  in  the  interests,  and  for 
the  healthful  amusement,  chiefly  of  the  poorer  classes,  Buchland  2629. 

See  also  Anglers.        Food. 

Private  Waters: 

lireat  difficulty  connected  with  the  question  of  private  fisheries  as  distinct  from  public 
fisheries  ;  obsiacles  to  a  satisfactory  definition  of  a  "  private  fishery,"  Walpole  61.  143- 

145.  157-161.  206-216 Approval  of  a  close  lease  applying  to  private  waters,  the 

proprietois  having  a  right  to  make  exemption  by  permitting  individuals  to  angle,  ih.  128- 
132.  143-148.  258,259. 

Very  few  ponds  or  private  waters  without  an  outfall  into  rivers,  Walpole  157 

Expediency  of  netting  during  close  time  being  prohibited,  fj.  184-186 Facility  in 

granting  licenses  to  fish  with  the  rod  in  the  close  season,  ib.  187,  188.  204-216. 

Tendency  of  the  Bill  to  cause  an  improved  cultivation  of  fish  in  private  ponds  and 

lakes,  Buckland  379 Suggestion  that  private  waters  be  exempted  from  the   Bill, 

except  where  they  are  naturally  connected  with  rivers;  reference  to  the  law  in  France  on 
this  point,  Cratr/brrf  492-497,  572,573.  590,591.  647-650 Opinion  that  the  applica- 
tion of  a  close  time  to  private  waters  should  not  be  deemed  a  hardship,  brougham  959- 
965- 

Examination  to  the  effect  that  considerable  difficulty  is  involved  in  the  compulsory 
application  of  a  close  time  to  private  waters;  opinion  nevertheless  that  such  waters  should 

be  subject  to  restrictions.  Fell  1127-1158.  1162-1165 Grounds  for  concluding  that  a 

close  time  should  be  applied  to  all  private  streams,  but  not  to  ponds  or  ornamental 
waters,  except  when  connected  with  streams  or  rivers.  Savage  1267-1277.  1300-1307. 

1324-1326.  1342-1345.  1398,  1399 Expectation  that  the  owners  of  private  waters 

will  take  the  necessary  steps  for  their  protection,  Field  1454,  1455. 

Objection  to  the  Bill  mainly  or  solely  upon  the  ground  of  its  interference  with  the 
destruction  of  coarse  and  predacious  fish  in  private  waters.  Fane  2104.  2108  et  seq.  ■  ■ 
Advocacy  of  the  exeniption  of  private  waters  from  the  Bill,  ih.  2142,  2143.  2148-2155. 

2176-2190.2224 Consideration  of  objections  to  the   proposed  freedom  of  action  of 

local  owners  where  there  are  no  public  rights  or  interests,  ib.  2176-2179.  2191-2198. 
2215-2219. 

Facility  of  largely  increasing  the  supply  of  bream  and  other  coarse  fish  in  private  lakes> 
Buckland  2636,  2637. 

Exemptions  suggested^  as  regards  fishing  in  private  waters,  from  the  proposed  close 
time  for  fresh-water  fish.  Rep.  iii. 

See  also  Hampshire  and  Dorsetshire.         Lake  Districts.        Licenses. 

K. 

Recreation,     See  Anglers,  3. 

Robertson^  Wyhrow.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence,  &c.) — Statement  showing  the  necessity  of 
pern)ission  to  obtain  fish  during  a  close  time  for  the  purposes  of  the  Westminster  and 
other  aquaria,  2362-2370. 

Rural  Districts.  Less  necessity  for  restrictions  in  many  rural  districts  than  in  populous 
places,  TFa/pofe  228-230. 
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S. 

Sachs,  Thomas  Ransom.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence,  kc.) — Was  formerly  honorary  secre- 
tary to  the  Piscatorial  Society  ;  is  one  of  the  Committee  of  the  Thames  AngUng  Pre- 
servation Society,  671-673 Authority  of  the  latter  society  derived  entirely  from  the 

Thames  Conservancy  Board,  674.  691.  748-753 Information  relative  to  the  regula- 
tions now  in  force  over  the  Thames  as  regards  close  time,  the  size  of  fish,  prohibition  of 

nets,  &c.,  675-696.  742.  762-764. 786-788 Exemption  of  private  waters  in  the  upper 

Thames  districts  from  the  jurisdiction  of  ihe  society,  697,  698 Great  increase  of  late 

years  in  the  quantity  and  size  of  fi^h  in  the  Thames,  699, 700.  754-756. 

Particulars  in  connection  with  the  Colne,  the  extent  to  which  fished  in  spawnin<y 
season,  the  use  of  net  by  copyholders,  &c. ;  importance  of  a  close  time  and  other  restric- 
tions being  applied,  as  in  the  Thames,  703-709.  716-730.  765-767.  770-779.  792-794 
Grounds  for  the  conclusion  that  as  regards  rivers  genreally  there  should  be  a  close  time 
for  the  rod  and  line,  as  well  as  for  the  net,  710-715.  743-747.  754-764.  795  et  seq. 

Approval  of  a  close  time  generally  from  15th  March  to  J5th  June,  though  an  earlier 

close  time  is  desirable  for  pike,  731-739.  744 Sui>:irested  prohibition  of  sale  during 

the  close  season,  740 Facility  in  enforcing  a  close  time  in  districts  where   there  are 

large  numbers  of  anglers,  743-747.  762-764 System  of  fence  months  on  the  Lea,  768, 

789.790. 

Question  considered  as  to  the   means  of  enforcing  a  close  time  in  different  districts 

under  different  circumstances,  780-794 Expediency,  on  the  score  of  food  as  well  as 

of  sport,  of  applying  a  close  season  to  fresh  water  or  coarse  fish  as  well  as  to  trout  and 
char,  and  to  salmon,  795-836. 

Sale  of  Fish.     Prohibition  under  the  Act  of  1873  upon  the  sale  of  trout  and  char  from 

2nd  October  to   ist  February,  Walpole  8.  11-13 Special  importance  attached  to  a 

prohibition  of  sale  during  the  close  season,  ih.  130.  195 Expediency  of  the  prohibi- 
tion of  sale  being  universal,  ib.  275-280 Necessity  of  prohibiting  the  sale  of  fish 

during  close  time,  Buckland  336.  338.  346.  371* 

Concurrence  in  the  view  as  to  the  expediency  of  prohibiting  the  sale  of  fish  during 
the  close  season,  Sachs  740;  Savage  1193;  Field  1487-1491.  1544.  l6^3-*694;   Guest 

1621.  1O56-1659.  1736-1738;  Geen  1895,  1896;  Sandt/s  2245 ►Non-objection  to  a 

prohibition  upon  the  sale  of  coarse  fish  from  March  to  May,  Fane  2051.  2058.  2064. 

Recommended  adoption  of  provisions  against  the  sale  of  fish  during  the  close  season. 
Rep.  iii,  iv. 

Salmon.  Six  different  Acts  since  1861  relating:  to  salmon  fisheries,  JValpoleS Sug- 
gested extension  of  the  Salmon  Acts  to  all  the  waters  in  England  and  Wales,  whether 

under  board  of  conservators  or  nor,  ib.  18-30 Necessity  of  the  clause  in  the  Bill 

which  exempts  salmon  rivers  from  its  operation,  ib.  89-91. 

Non-interference  of  the  Bill  with  salmon  rivers ;  full  protection  in  such  cases  by  boards 
of  conservators,  Buckland  2630-2636. 

Recommended  extension  of  the  Salmon  Fishery  Acts,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  protection 
of  trout  and  char,  Rep.  iii. 

See  also  Conservancy  Boards.         Lake  District,         Trout  and  Char. 

Sandvs,  Major  Myles.  (Analysis  of  his  Kvidence.) — Representation  by  witness  of  the 
Lake  District  Fish  Preservation  Society,  formed  for  the  protection  of  fish  generally,  but 

specially  of  trout  and  char,  2234-2237 Approval  of  the  present  Bill,  some  amend- 

idients  being  desirable  with  reference  to  ihe  requnements  of  the  Lake  district,  2238-2255. 
2273  et  seg. 

Importance  of  a  proposed  clause  for  the  punishment  of  persons  in  possession  of  engines 

for  the  illegal  capture  offish,  2246-2248 Approval  of  a  power  of  exemption  in  boards 

of  conservators  as  regards  a  close  time  for  pike  and  perch,  witness  fully  approving,  how- 
ever, of  a  close  time  being  laid  down  in  the  Bill  for  coarse  fish,  2249  et  seq. Satisfac- 
tion in  the  I-^ke  district  if  placed  under  the  Salmon  Fishery  Acts,  and  if  certain  amend- 
ments are  introduced  into  the  present  Bill,  2256-2265.  2273-2281. 

Feeling  of  the  majority  of  the  proprietors  in  the  Windermere  district  in  favour  of  local 

fishery  boards,  2264,  2265.  2320-2323 Information  relative  to  the  private  rights  of 

fishing  in  Windermere,  as  claimed  by  witness  and  ten  other  proprietors,  and  the  rights 
claimed  by  Lord  Lonsdale;  approval  of  a  close  time  by  the  proprietors  generally,  2267. 

2330-2334.  2343-2346 Personal  feeling  of  witness  in  favour  of  every  facility  for 

destroying  pike  and  perch,  2268-2272.  2312-2315.  2329. 

Conclusion  favourable  on  the  whole  to  a  close  time  for  coarse  fish,  including  pike  and 
char,  with  power  of  exemption,  provided  local  fishery  boards  are  formed,  2282-2303, 

2312-2315.  2329.  2335-2346 Intention  at  first  of  the  Lake  District  Association  to 

apply  for  a  local  Aci,  though  now  willing  to  come  under  the  pr^esent  Bill  with  some 
amendments,  2304-2307, 

261.  Q  Restrictiou-v^--vrTT/> 
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Sandys^  Major  Miles.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

Restriction  suggested  as  to  the  size  of  the  meshes  of  nets,  '2308,  2309 InsueSciency 

of  a  penalty  of  40  5.  for  poaching,  2310,  2311 Difficulty  at  present  in  proprietors  pro- 
tecting the  fish  when  spawning,  2316-2319 Practice  of  sending  to  Manchester  for 

sale  the  pike  and  other  white  fish  caught  in  Windermere  and  Esthwaite,  2324-2329 

Explanation  that  where  there  are  no  salmon,  trout,  or  char,  witness  approves  of  a  close 
time  for  coarse  fish  both  as  regards  nets  and  rods,  2335-2342. 

Savage^  Richard,  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Is  a  licensed  victualler  at  Notlinghara ; 
has  for  many  years  taken  a  great  interest  in  fishitig,  and  represents  the  feeling  of  local 
fisliermeii  generally  in  approval  of  the  Bill  before  the  Committee,  1166-1172.  1 198-1204. 

1221-1'225. 

Various  kinds  of  coarse  fish   in   the  Trent  at  Nottingham,  1 173-1 1 75 Extent  of 

jurisdiction  of  the  Trent  fishery  board ;  feeling  of  the  board  in  favour  of  a  close  time, 

1176-1180 Decided  approval  of  the  close  time  for  fresh-water  fish  generally  being 

from  16th  March  to  15th  June,   1181-1184.   1224,    1225.   1278-1283 Proprietary 

rights  exercised  over  the  Trent  near  Nottingham,  pike  fishing   not  being  allowed  after  a 
certain  date,  1 1 85- 1191. 

Expediency  of  nets  being  abolished   during  the  close  season,  1192 Importance  of 

the  sale  of  fish  in  the  close  time  being  prohibited,  1193 Opinion  that  a  close  season 

should  be  enforced  against  anglers  as  regards  eels  as  well  as  trout  and  char,  1 194-1 197* 

1208-1210,  1226-1228.  1234-1236.  1289-1292,  1360,  1361 Readiness  of  all  anglers 

generally  in  the  Nottingham  district  to  assist  m  carrying  out  a  close  time  as  under  the 
Bill,  1198-1204.  1237-1242,  1293-1299.  1339-134*- 

Considerable  sale  of  coarse   fish  at  Nottingham,  taken  during  the  breeding  season, 

1205.  1258-1262 Great  diminution  in  the  quantity    and   size  of  barbel,  chub,  and 

perch,  1206,  1207.   1426 Special  scarcity  of  grayling  in  the  Trent,  owing  partly  to 

the  pollution  of  the  river,   1207,  1308-1314 Importance  as  regards  the  Trent  of  a 

limitation  in  the  Bill  of  the  size  of  the  mesh  of  nets,  1211-1214.  1243-1247.  1346,  1347. 

1354 Advantage  also  if  there  were  a  prohibition  of  the  taking  offish  below  a  certain 

size,  1215-1220.  1248,  1249.  1336-1338. 

Lar^e  number  of  persons  at  Nottingham  who  belon«;  to  clubs  or  who  fish  in    private 

waters;  charge  made  for  season  tickets,  1229-1233.  12H4-1288.  1364-1370 Abuse  in 

the  shape  of  night  poaching  near  Nottingham,  a  great  quantity  of  spawn  being  destroyed  ; 
valuable  check  if  sale  were  prohibited  during  the  spawning  season,  1*250-1262 — —In- 
creased quantity  and  better  quality  of  fish  sold  for  food  if  a  close  time  were  strictly 
enforced,  1261- pi  66, 

Grounds  for  concluding  that  n  close  time  should  be  applied  to  all  private  streams,  but 
not  to  ponds  or  ornamental  waters,  except  when  connected  with  streams  or  rivers,  1267— 

1277.   1300-1307.   1324-1326.  1342-1345.  1398,  1399 Further  approval  of  a  strict 

prohibition  of  all  angling  in  the  Trent  during   the  close  season,  1284-1299,  1316-1323. 

1327-1335.  1386-1397 Proceedings  taken  occasionally  against  poachers,  1350-1353 

Means  of  keeping  down  pike  in  the  Trent  by  a  judicious  use  of  the  rod,  1356-1363. 

1400,  1401. 

Great  appreciation  of  the  river  Trent  and  the  fishing  therein   by  the  large  labouring 

population  of  Nottinuham,  1371-1385 Grounds  for  concluding  that  salmon  and  trout 

*    will  thrive,  thougli  pike  be  included  in  a  clost*  season,  1402-1406 Belief  as  to  the 

Trent  having  formerly  been  a  good  salmon  river,  1 403-141 1, 

Continual  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  fish  iu  the  river  in  the  absence  of  protective 

measures,  1412-1416 Extent  to  which  the  decrease   is  probably  due  to  the  pollution 

of  the  river,  1417-1427 Want  of  a  close  time  and   of  protective  measures  for  those 

parts  of  the  river  belonging  to  the  riparian  owners,  as  well  as  for  other  pans,  1428-1441. 

Scientific  Purposes.     Provisions  in  the  Salmon  Acts  allowing  fish  to  be  taken  during  close 

time  for  scientitic  purposes   or  for  artificial   propagation,    Walpole  76 Necessity  of 

sale  being  permitted  during  a  close  season,  for  scientific  purposes,  iBticWanrf  357-361  ; 
Bartlett  2347-2361. 

Suogested  provision  allowmg  the  supply  of  fish  during  the  close  season  for  scientific 
purposes.  Rep.  iii. 

See  also  Aquaria.         Zoological  Gardens. 

Sheffield.     Total  of  about  2 1 1  clubs  and  more  than  8,000  members  all  working  men.  Guest 

1603-1605.  1628-1631 General  approval  given   by  the  fishing  clubs  to  the  present 

Bill,  including  a  close  time  for  angling  as   ivell  as  for  netting;  readiness  of  the  artisan 
class  of  anglers  to  give  a  hearty  support  to  the  proposed  restriction,  ib.  1606  et  seq. 

Belief  that  not  only  the  members  of  fishing  clubs   but  thousands  of  other  anglers  in 
SheflSeld  would  support  a  close  time  for  anghng  and   netting.  Guest  1614-1616.  1628- 

16^1 Great  pleasure  taken  in  fishing  by  the  working  classes  of  Sheffield  ;  long 

distance  which  they  travel  for  the  purpose,  ib.  1669-1677.  1720-1724« 

Willingness 
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Sheffield — continued . 

Willingness  of  the  Sheffield  anglers  generally   to  forego  fishing  during  a  close  time, 
though  it  would  include  Whitsuntide,  and  probably  other  holidays,  and  would  involve 

prsonal  inconvenience.  Guest  1681-1719.    1725,  1726.  1734-1743 Great  diminution 

m  the  supply  of  fish  in  the  rivers  and   canals  near  Sheffield  owing  to  the  increase  of 
netting  and  angling,  tb.  1728-1733. 

Shooting  of  Fish.  Prohibition  upon  the  shooting  offish  during  close  time;  many  fish  now 
shot  during  the  spawning  season,  Walpole  134,  135.  162-164. 

Size  of  Fish.  Obstacles  to  a  limit  as  to  the  size  of  the  fish  taken,  unless  by  limiting  the 
size  of  the  mesh  of  the  net,  Cratr/brrf  486-490 — ^Advantage  if  there  were  a  prohibition 
of  the  taking  of  fish  below  a  certain  size,  Brougham  873-875;  Savage  1215-1220.  1248, 

1249.  1336-1338;  Guest  1623,  1624;  Geen  1896,  1897 Objection  to  restriction  by 

Act  as  to  the  size  offish  taken,  Greene  1764,  1765. See  also  Nets. 

Spawning  Season.     See  Anglers.         Close  Time.        Food. 

Suffolk,     See  Norfolk  and  Suffolk. 


T. 

Tees  River.  Importance  of  a  close  time  for  coarse  fish  in  the  Tees ;  large  working  popula- 
tion interested,  Buckland  2629. 

Thames.     Close  season  enforced  in  the  Thames  under  the  Thames  Angling  Preservation 

Society,  for  trout  and  for  coarse  fish,  respectively,  Walpole  79-84 Operation  of  the 

Thames  Conservators  adverted  to  in  support  of  the  present  Bill,  'ib.  227,  228.  249-253. 
256. 

Great  increase  in  the  productiveness  of  the  Thames  fisheries  under  the  restrictions 

enforced  through  the  Thames  Conservancy,  j5i/cAfawrf  362-367.  405-415.  429-438 

Circumstance  of  anglers  in  the  Thames  having  readily  abided  by  a  close  time,  whilst  the 
fisheries  have  immensely  improved;  conclusion  that  this  is  due  mainly  to  the  prohibition 
of  netting,  ib,  405-4 » 5-  4^9-438- 

Authority  of  the  Thames    Ang:ling   Preservation  Society  derived  entirely  from  the 

Thames  Conservancy  Board,  Sachs  674.  691.  748-753 Information  relative  to  the 

regulations  now  in  force  over  the  Thames,  as  regards  close  time,  the  size  of  fish,  pro- 
hibition of  nets,  &c.,  ib.  675-696.  742.  762-764.  786-788 Exemption  of  private  waters 

in  the. Upper  Thames  district  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  society,  ib.  697,  698 Great 

increase  of  late  years  in  the  quantity  and  size  of  fish  in  the  Thames,  e J.  703-709,  716- 
730.  765-767-  770-779-  792-794- 

Existence  of  the  Thames  Angling  Society  for  forty  years,  the  powers  exercised  being 

derived  entirely  from   the  Thames  Conservancy  Board,  Brougham  839,  840.  915 

Powers  of  the  conservators  under  the  Act  of  Geo,  2,  as  to  the  making  of  bye-laws  ;  long 
period  for  which  there  has  been  a  close  season  both  against  nets  and  anglers,  ib.  841— 

852 Entire  abolition  of  netting  above  Richmond  Bridge;  permission  to  use  a  net  for 

taking  bait,  ib.  852,  853.  869,  870. 

Great  increase  in  the  number  and  size  of  fish  in  the  Thames,  this  being  largely  attri- 
butable to  the  enforcement  by  witness  of  penalties  for  taking  very  small  fish.  Brougham 

854-858.  931 Great  readiness  evinced  by  anglers  in  the  Thames  district  to  comply 

with  tlie  regulations  as  to  close  time,  ib.  862-868.  883 Belief  as  to  the  decided  value 

of  a  close  time  in  the  Thames,  ih.  879-882. 

Restrictions  as  to  the  size  of  the  mesh  of  the  net  to  be  used  below  Richmond  Bridge, 
the  close  time  for  netting  below  the  bridge  being  four  months,  there  being  no  netting 

above  bridge.  Brougham  890-901.907 Voluntary  support  of  the  Thames  Angling 

Society;  belief  that  angling  societies  generally  would,  as  a  rule,  obtain  sufficient  funds 
for  enforcing  a  close  tirne  and  other  restrictions,  ib.  902-906.  936-946. 

Explanation  that  the  improvement  in  the  Thames  fisheries  is  due  to  the  strict  enforce- 
ment of  the  regulations,  rather  than  to  the  adoption  of  any  new  regulations.  Brougham 

916-931.  951-958 Great  number  of  people  who  fish  in  the  Thames,  and  are  not 

members  of  any  club,  every  one  having  a  right  to  fish  ;  belief  that  the  close  time  is  very 
beneficial  to  all  this  class,  ib.  966-973.  981-985.  991-1002.  1005. 

Towns.  Great  numbers  of  persons  belonging  to  fishing  clubs  and  societies  in  London, 
Sheffield,  Birmingham,  and  other  towns,  who  are  desirous  for  the  passing  of  the  Bill, 
Buckland  330-332. 

See  also  Birmingham.     Nottingham.         Sheffield,        Thames. 
261.  Q  2  Trent 
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Trent  District     Strong  api)roval  of  the  Bill  in  the  Trent  digtrict,  where  angling  is  prac- 
tised to  a  great  extent,  Walpole  243-248. 

Various  kinds  of  coarse  fish  in  the  Trent  at  Nottingham,  Sawajre  1 1 73- 1 1 75 

Extent  of  jurisdiction  of  the  Trent  Fishery  Board  ;  feelins^  of  the  Board  in   favour  of  a 

close  time,  tZr.  1176-1180 Proprietary  rights  exercised  over  the  Trent  near  1\  otting- 

ham,  pike  fishing  not  being  allowed  after  a  certain  date,  ib.  1185-1191, 

Approval  of  a  strict  prohibition  of  all  angling   in  the  Trent  during  the  close  season, 

Savage  1194-1197.   1208-1210.   1284-1299.   1316-1323,    1327-1335.    1386-1397 

Great  diminution  in  the  quantity  and  size  of  barbel,  chub,  and  perch,  tJ.  1206,  1207  ■  ■ 
Special  scarcity  of  grayling  m  the  Trent,  owing  partly  to  the  pollution  of  the  river,  i*, 
1207.  1308-1314. 

Importance  as  regards  the  Trent  of  a  limitation   in  the  Bill  of  the  size  of  the  mesh  of 

nets,  Savage  1211-1214,  1243-1247.  1346,  1347,  1354 Abuse  in  the  shape  of  night 

poaching  near  Nottingham,  a  great  quantity  of  spawn  being  destroyed;  valuable  check  if 

sale  were  prohibited  during  the  spawning  season,  2&.    1250-1262 Proceedings  taken 

occasionally  against  poachers,  ib.  1350-1353. 

Belief  as  to  the  Trent  having  formerly  been  a  good  salmon  river,   Savage  1403-1411 

Continual  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  tish  in  the  river  in  the  absence  of  protective 

measures,  iJ.   1412-1416 Extent  to  which    the    decrease  is    probal)ly   due    to  the 

pollution  of  the  river,  ib.  1417-1427 Want  of  a  close  time  and  of  protective  measures 

for  those  parts  of  the  river  belonging  to  the  riparian  owners,  as  well  as  for  other  parts, 
ib.  1428-1441. 

Special  importance  attached  to  a  close  time  in  the  Trent  for  nets;  extended  period 

RUggested,  Foster  2416-2429.  2452,  2453.  2475-2477 Great  diminution  offish  in  the 

Trent  within  witness'  experience,  this  being  largely  owing  to  the  increased  pollution  of 
the  river;  improvement  being  effected  on  this  score  in  some  locaUties,iJ.  2454-2477. 
2493-2499.  2508-2519. 

See  also  Nottingham. 

Trout  and  Char.     Protection   of  trout   and  char  by    a  close  season    under  the  Salmon 
Fisheries  Acts,  in  those  districts  where  there  are  boards  of  conservators,  Walpole  6-23 

Advantages  anticipated  from  power  in  the  Home  Secretary  to  form  into  a  fishery 

district  all  rivers  frequented  by  trout  and  char,  ift,  24-26, 

Proposed  application  of  certain  recommendations  as  regards  trout  and  char,  not  only 

to  the  Lake  district,  but  10  the  whole  country,  IValpole  36 Destruction  of  other  fish 

by  trout,  as  well  asoftr<»utby  some  of  the  coarse  fish,  ib.  171,  1^2 Disapproval  of  the 

close  time  for  trout  and  char  not  terminating  till  the  15th  February,  ib.  274. 

Approval  of  the  provisions  in  the  Bill  whereby  trout  and  char  in  all  rivers,  whether 
under  conservancy  boards  or  not,  should  be  protected  by  a  close  time.  Fell  1012-1020 

^Wretched  condition  of  trout  and  char    between  October  and  February,  ib.  logo, 

1091. 

Approval  of  the  Bill  in  so  far  as  it  provides  a  close  season  for  trout  and  char  in  rivers 

not  under  the  Salmon    Fisheries  Acts,  Fane  2092-2099.  2130-2134.  2144-2147 

Further  approval  of  the  Bill  as  regards  the  question  of  a  close  time  for  trout  and  char, 
ib.  2187-2190.  2199-2205. 

Existence  of  a  general  feeling  in  favour  of  the  further  preservation  of  trout  and  char, 
and  of  the  preservation,  so  far  as  practicable,  of  the  non-migratory  fish,  during  the 
spawning  season.  Rep.  iii. 

Recommendation  by  the  Committee  that  a  close  time  be  extended  to  trout  and  char 
in  all  waters  in  England  and  Wales,  Rep.  iii. 

See  also  Anglers.         Close  Time.        Food.        Lake  District.        Licenses.         Nets. 
Pike  and  Perch. 

W. 

Walpole,  Spencer.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Considerable    experience   of  witness  as 
one  of  the  Fishery  Inspectors;  he  is  well  conversant  with  the  legislation  on  the  subject 

of  fisheries,  1-3 Very  limited  extent  to  which  there  is  now  any  preservation  by  law 

of  coarse  fish,  4-6 Protection  of  trout  and  char  by  a  close  season  under  the  Salmon 

Fisheries  Acts,  in  those  districts  where  there  are  boards  of  conservators,  6-23 Prohi- 
bition under  the  Act  of  1873,  upon  the  sale  of  tront  and   char  from  2nd   October  to 
ist  February,  8.  11-13. 
Suggested  extension  of  the  Salmon  Acts  to  all  the  waters  in  England  and  Wales, 

whether  under  boards  of  conservators  or  not,   18-30 Advantages  anticipated  from 

power  in  the  Home  Secretary  to  form  into  a  fishery  district  all  rivers  frequented  by  trout 

and  char,  24-26 Expediency  of  an  extension  also  of  the  power  of  water-bailifFs,  for 

the 
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Walpole,  Spencer.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 
the  protection  of  rivers  where  there  are  trout  or  char,  as  well  as  of  salmon  rivers, 
26-30. 

Recommendations  made  by  Mr.  Buckland  and  witness  for  the  protection  of  trout  and 

chnr  in  the  English  Lake  district;  local  inquiry  on  which  fotinded,  31-36.  175,  176 

Proposed  application  of  these  recommendations  not  only  to  the  Lake  district,  but  to 

tlie  whole  country,  36 Proposed  extension  of  the  close  time  for  trout  and  char  in  the 

Lake  district  till  the  28th    February,  on  application  being  made  to  that  effect  from  the 

local  conservators  to  the  Hon^e  Secretary,  37,  38 Similar  close  time  suggested  for  all 

districts  by  Act  of  Pailiament,  with  power  of  alteration  in  the  Secretary  of  State,  38. 
Difficulty  in  applying  to  the  whole  country  a  provision  limiting  the  size  of  the  mesh  of 

the  net,  39 Conflicting  character  of  the  rights  in  the  case  of  private  waters  in  the 

Lake  district,  40 Expediency  of  the  proposed  legislation  (as  being  experimental) 

being  confined  to  as  few  and  simple  provisions  as  possible,  4I.  136-139 Contem- 
plated power  in  boards  of  conservaiois  to  issue  licenses  to  persons  fishing  for  trout  and 
char,  but  not  to  persons  fishing  for  coarse  fish,  42-46. 

Grounds  for  the  opinion  that  if  coarse  fish   be  protected  by  legislation,  boards  of  con- 

servaiors  should  have  power  to  exempt  their  districts,  47-49 Suggestion  that  in  lieu 

of  the  term  "coarse  fish,''  tl>e  term  **  fresh-water  fish"  be  used  in  the  Bill,  and  be 
defined  as  including  all  kinds  of  fish  other  than  trout  and  char,  and  migratory  fish,  50-52. 

154-156 Belief  that  all  eels  migrate  to  the  sea,  52,  53. 

Data  for  the  conclusion  that  thecloJ»e  season  for  fresh-water  fish  should  be  fixed  by 

Act  at  from  ist  March  to  31st  May,  without  any  power  to  vary  it  locally,  54-56 

Inexpediency  of  a  close  season  applying  to  anglers,  though  there  should  be  a  power  in 
owners  of  private  waters  and  in  boards  of  conservators  to  make  exemption,  57-66.  116- 

120.  173,  174.  192-199 Expected  aid  from  the.  great  mass  of  ans^lers  in  enforcing  a 

close  time,  59,  60.  88,  89.  102-1 15. 

Great  difficulty  connected  with  the  question  of  private  fisheries  as  distinct  from  public 
fisheries;  obstaclfS  to  a  satisfactory  definition  of  a  "  private  fishery,"  61.  143-145.  157- 

161.  206-216 Suggestions  as  to  the  machinery  for  exempting  any  rivers  from  a  close 

lime  for  pike  or  predatory  fi>h,  62-69 Circumstance  of  the  conservators  in  Norfolk 

and  Suffolk  having  instituted  a  four  months'  clo.*e  time  for  pike,  without  power  in  any 
local  authuriiy  to  vary  it,  70-74. 

Suggestion  for  meeting  any  difficulty  under  a  close  time  as  regards  the  supply  of  fish 

for  the  Zoological  Grardens  or  for  aquaria,   75-78.  149 Close  season  enforced  in  the 

Thames  under  the  Thames  Angling  Preservation   Society  for  trout  and  for  coarse  fish 

respectively,  79-84 Statement  as  to  the  expediency  o\  extending  to  private  waters  the 

prohibition  pf  the  use  of  dynamite,  85-87.   133.   152,  153 Penalties  suggested  as 

rec^ards  the  use  of  lime,  &c.  87. 

Necessity  of  the  clause  in   the  Bill  which  exempts  salmon  rivers  from  its  operation, 

gQ.gi ^Great  importance  of  the  measure  as  a  means  of  securing  an  increased  supply 

of  food ;  statement  hereon  as  to  the  large  waste  of  spawn  and  young  fish  at  the  present 

time,    92.  94-101.  165-170.  200 Healthy    recreation  afforded  by    angling  to  vast 

numbers  in  large  towns,  92,  93.  107-110. 

Unanimity  of  anglers  throughout  England  in  favour  of  a  close  time  for  coarse  fish, 

108-113.  293 Approval  of  a  uniform  close  season  from  isth  March  to  15111  June, 

instead  of  from  1st  March  to  ist  June,  114,  115.  121-127 Belief  as  to  the  inopera- 
tiveness of  the  Wild  Birds  Act,  chiefly  because  of  the  exemptions,  1 16-120.  238-241 

Practical  obstacles  to  a  variable  close  time  for  different  kinds  of  coarse  fish,  121- 

126. 

Further  approval  of  a  close  season  applying;  to  private  waters,  the  proprietors  having 
a  right  to  make  exemption  by  permitting  individuals  to   angle,  128-132.  143-148.  258, 

2gg Special  iinpoitance  attached  to  a  prohibition  of  sale  during  the  close  season, 

130.  195 Prohibition  upon   the  shooting  offish  during  close  time;  many  fish  now 

shot  during  the  s|>awning  season,   134,  135.   162-164 Explanation  that  nets  are  aho 

prohibited  during  the  close  season  under  the  Bill,  136-139. 

Special  inquiry  made  in  the  Lake  district,  so  that  it  has  been  recommended  to  pro- 
hibit  the   use  of  nets  above  a  certain  size,    140-142 Contemplated  exemption  as 

regards  sale  of  live  gold  fish  during  a  close  season,  150,  151 Reference  to  grd\ling  as 

not  comprised  in  the  term  '*  coarse  fish  *^  suggestion  as  to  the  close  season  for  grayling, 
154,  >65-  181-183.  260-264. 

Very  few  ponds  or  private  waters  without  an  outfall  into  rivers,  157 Destruction 

of  other  fish  by  trout,  as  well  as  of  trout  by  some  of  the  coarse  fish,   171,  172 

Similar  penalty  proposed  for  taking  trout  and  cliar  in  the  close  season,  as  for   taking 

salmon  under  the  Salmon  Acts,   177-180 Expediency  of  netting  in   private  waters 

during  the  close  time  being  prohibited^  184-186. 

261.  Q3  I^«B 
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Report,  1878 — continued. 

Walpohy  Spencer    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

Less  necessity  of  a  close  season  under  Act  of  Parliament  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  than 

in  densely  populated  districts,  186.   189-197 Facility  in  granting  licenses  to  fish  in 

private  waters  with  the  rod  in  close  time,  187,  i88. 

Denial  that  an  undue  hardship  is  involved  in  the  prevention  of  many  thousand  of 

persons  from  fishing  in  March,  April,  and  May,  201-203 Further  explanation  as  to 

owners  of  private  waters  being  empowered  to  permit  fishing  with  rod  and  line  during  the 

close  season,  204-216 Expediency  of  not  merely  prohibiting  sale  but  netting  during 

the  close  time,  217-237.  292. 

Sufficient  check  upon  over-multiplication  of  fish  by  netting   being  feasible  for  nine 

months  in  the  year,  many  rivers  being  moreover  over-fished,  221-224 Operations  of 

the  Thames  Conservators  adverted  to  m  support  of  the  present  Bill,  227,  228.  249-253. 

256 Less  necessity  for  restrictions  in  many  rural  districts  than  in  populous  places, 

228-230 'Faciliiies  of  exemption  contemplated  upon   bank  holidays,  242 Strong 

approval  of  the  Bill  in  the  Trent  district,  where  angling  is  practised  to  a  great  extent, 
243-248. 

Belief  that  on  the  score  of  amusement  the  Bill  would  be  in  favour  of  anglers,  253-255. 

257 Opinion  that  variations  in  the  close  time  for  coarse  fish  are  not  necessary,  though 

exceptions  should  be  allowed,  265-267.  290,  291 Advantas:e   of  the  formation  of 

conservancy  boards  for  fishery  associations  as  a  means  of  enforcing  the  proposed  Act, 
268-271. 

Strong  objection  to  a  proposal  for  applying  certain  detailed  restrictions  in  connection 

with  the  taking  of  fresh- water  fish,  272,  273 Disapproval  of  the  close  time  for  trout 

and  char  noi  terminating  till  the  isth  February,  274 Expediency  of  the  prohibition 

of  sale  being  universal,  275-280^—— Approval  of  a  certain  provision  as  to  the  size  of  the 

mesh  of  the  net  to  be  used  in  the  Lake  district,  281-283 Reasons  for  objecting  to 

restrictions  in  the  Bill  as  to  the  setting  of  night  lines,  &c.,  284*286. 

Suggestions  on  the  subject  of  penalties  for  the  possession  of  engines  or  instruments  for 

taking  fish  illegally,  287-289 Adequate  funds  raised  for  working  the  Norfolk  and 

Sufiblk  Act,  294 Large  numbers  of  anglers   who  are  members  of  clubs,  these  being 

generally  in  favour  of  protection  by  means  of  a  close  time,  295-301 Beneficial  rather 

than  prejudicial  eflFect  of  a  close  lime  as  regards  the  food  supply,  301,  302,  305,  306, 
312. 

Further  statement  as  to  its  being  proposed  that  fish   may  still  be  taken  during  close 

time  on  permission  from  owners  or  boards  of  conservators,  303-306 Greatly  diminished 

supply  in  some  districts,  whilst  in  others  there  has  been  an  increase,  owing  to  protective 
measures,  307-309 Purifying  eflPect  of  coarse  fish  in  a  river,  310,  31  !• 

Water.    Beneficial  effect  upon  the  water  where  there  are  large  numbers  of  coarse  fish  in  a 
river,  Walpole  310,  311. 

Water-bailiffs.     Expediency  of  an  extension  of  the  power  of  water-bailiffs  for  the  protection 
of  rivers  where  there  are  trout  or  char,  as  well  as  of  salmon  rivers,  Walpok  26-30. 

Wharfs  River,     Very  few  jack  in  the  river  Wharfe,  there  being  an  abundance  of  grayling, 
Crawford  520,  521. 

White  Fish.     See  Freshwater  Fish. 

Wild  Birds  Act.     Belief  as  to  the  inoperativeness  of  the  Wild  Birds  Act,  chiefly  because  of 
the  exemptions,  Walpole  116-120.  238-241. 

Windermere.     Explanation  on  the  subject  of  Lord  Lonsdale's   rights  in  the  Windermere 
fisheries,  H'alpole^o.  158-161. 

Feeling  of  the  majority  of  the  proprietors  in  the  Windermere  district  in  favour  of  local 

fishery  boards,  Sandys  2264, 2265.  2320-2323 Information  relative  to  the  private  rights 

of  fishing  in  Windermere  as  claimed  by  witness  and  ten  other  proprietors,  and  the  rights 
claimed  by  Lord  Lonsdale;  approval  of  a  close  time  by  the  proprietors  generally,  ib. 
2267.  2330-2334.  2343-2346. 

See  also  Lake  District. 

Worcester.    Suggestion  that  the  Committee  should  take  some  evidence  from  Worcester, 
where  the  people  are  very  anxious  for  the  Bill,  Buckland  2628. 


Y. 

Tare  Preservation  Society.    As  secretary  of  the  Yare  Preservation  Society   at  Norwich 
witness  concurs  j?enerally  in  the  evidence  of  Mr,  Field,  Cheene  1744-1749. 
See  also  Norfolk  and  Suffolk. 
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Zoological  Gardens.  Saggestion  for  meeting  any  difficulty  under  a  close  time  as  regards 
the  supply  offish  for  the  Zoological  Gardens  or  for  aquaria,  Walpole  75-7B.  149 Ex- 
ception proposed  as  regards  sale  of  live  fish  in  the  close  time,  so  as  to  meet  the  wants  of 
the  Zoological  Gardens,  jBucA/ancf  338.  354-357. 

Kepresentation  on  the  part  of  the  Zoological  Gardens,  as  well  as  on  behalf  of  aquaria 
throughout  the  country,  to  the  effect  that  fresh-water  fish  be  allowed  to  be  taken  for 
scientific  purposes  during  any  close  season  that  may  be  imposed,  Bartlett  2347-2361. 
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REPORT 


FBOK   TH£ 


SELECT  COMMITTEE 


ON 


GOLD  AND  SILVER  (HALL  MARKING) ; 


TOOBTHEB  WITH  THE 


PROCEEDINGS   OF  THE   COMMITTEE, 


MINUTES     OF     EYIDET^CB, 


AND   APPENDIX. 


Ordered,  by  The  House  of  Commons,  to  be  Printedt 
31  July  1878. 


328. 
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C    ii    ] 


Ordered f — [Monday^  IStk  April  1878:] — That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  operation  of  the  Acts  relating  to  the  Hall  Marking  of  Gola  and  Silver 
Manufactures. 

Ordered,— [Monday,  20th  May  1878]  :— That  the  Watch  Cases  Hall  Marking  Bill  be 
read  a  second  time^  and  committed  to  the  Committee* 

Ordered, — [Monday,  27th  May  1878]  : — That  the  Committee  do  consist  of  Seventeen 
Members. 


Committee  nominated  of — 

Mr.  Bates. 

Colonel  Blackbume. 

Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman. 

Mr.  Courtney. 

Mr.  Orr  Ewing. 

Mr.  Freshfielf 

Mr.  Goschen. 

Mr,  Hamond. 

Mr.  Thomson  Hankey. 

Mr.  Muntz. 

Sir  Patrick  O'Brien. 


Mr.  Onslow. 
Sir  Charles  BusselL 
Mr.  Talbot 
Mr.  Torr. 
Mr.  Whitwell. 
Sir  Henry  Jackson. 
Sir  Andrew  Lusk  (added  2961  May> 
Mr.  Puleston  (added  1 9th  June). 
Sir    Joseph    M'Eenna   (added  24th 
June). 


Ordered, — That  the  Committee  have  power  to  send  for  Persons,  Papers,  and  Becords. 
That  Five  be  the  Quorum  of  the  Committee. 

Ordered,— [Wednesday,  29th  May  1878] :— That  the  Committee  do  comsist  of  Eighteen 
Members. 

Sir  Andrew  Lusk  added. 

Ordered,— [Wednesday,  19th  June  1878]  :— That  the  Committee  do  consist  of  Nineteen 
Members. 

Mr.  Puleston  added. 

Ordered, — [Monday,  24:th  June  1878]  : — That  the  Committee  do  consist  of  Twenty 
Members. 

Sir  Joseph  M^enna  added. 

Ordered,— [Monday,  22nd  July  1878]  : — That  the  Petition  of  Henrjr  Asher  Robbins 
and  Daniel  Fuller  Appleton,  against  the  Watch  Cases  (Hall  Marking)  Bill,  be  referred  to 
the  Committee. 


REPORT p.     iii 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE p.     iv 

MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE p.       1 

APPENDIX p.  161 
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REPORT. 


THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  operation  of 
the  Acts  relating  to  the  Hall  Marking  of  Gold  and  Silvbr  Manu- 
factures ; Have  agreed  to  the  following  REPORT : — 


Your  Committee  have  examined  numerous  witnesses  upon  the  matters  referred 
to  them,  but  having  regard  to  the  period  of  the  Session  at  which  they  have 
arrived,  they  have  agreed  to  Report  the  Evidence  already  taken,  and  to 
reconunend  that  the  Committee  should  be  re-appointed  in  the  next  Session. 
They  have  further  agreed  to  report  the  Watch  Cases  (Hall-Marking)  Bill 
without  amendment. 


31  July  1878. 


338.  a  a 
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IV 


PBOCEBDIKQS  OF  SBLBCT   COMMITTEE   ON 


PROCEEDINGS   OF  THE  COMMITTEE. 


Monday^  3rd  June  1878. 


Mr.  Bates. 

Colonel  Blackbume. 

Mr.  Campbell-Baimennan. 

Mr.  Orr  Ewing. 

Mr.  Freshfield. 

Mr.  Hamond. 


MEMBEB8  PBBSENT: 


Mr.  Thomson  Hankey. 
Mr.  Muntz. 
Sir  Patrick  O'Brien. 
Sir  Charles  BusselL 
Sir  Henry  J  ackson. 


Sir  Henbt  Jackson  was  called  to  the  Chair. 


The  Conunittee  deUberated. 


[Adjourned  till  Monday,  17th  June,  at  Twelve  o'dook^ 


Monday y  17th  June  1878. 


MEMBEBS  PBESENT  : 

Sir  Henbt  Jackson  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Bates. 

Colonel  Blackbume. 

Sir  Patrick  O'Brien. 

Mr.  Freshfield. 

Mr.  Onslow. 

Mr.  Orr  Ewing. 

Mr.  Thomson  Hankey. 

Mr.  Courtney. 


Sir  Charles  Bussell* 

Mr.  Talbot 

Mr.  Hamond. 

Mr.  Muntz. 

Mr.  WhitwelL 

Mr.  Torr. 

Mr.  Campbell*  Bannerman. 


Mr.  Edward  J.  Watherstan  was  examined. 

[Adjourned  till  Monday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock.. 


Monday,  24th  June  1878. 


MEMBEBS  PBESENT: 

Sir  Henbt  Jackson  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Goschen. 

Mr.  Onslow. 

Mr.  Bates. 

Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman. 

Mr.  Thomson  Hankey. 

Mr.  Freshfield. 

Sir  Patrick  O'Brien. 

Colonel  Blackbume. 


Mr.  Puleston. 
Mr.  Courtney. 
Sir  Charles  Kussell. 
Mr.  Talbot. 
Mr.  Hamond. 
Mr.  Torr. 
Mr.  Orr  Ewing. 


Mr.  Frederick  B.  Gamett,   Mr.  Walter  Prideaux,  and  Mr.  James  M.  Garrard,  were 
severally  examined. 

[Adjourned  till  Monday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 
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GOLD  AND  SILVER  HALL  MABKIN6. 

Monday^  1st  July  1878. 

MEMBERS  PRESENT: 

Sir  Henry  Jackson  in  the  Chair. 


Mr«  Bates. 
Mr.  Freshfield. 
Colonel  Blackburne. 
Mr.  Muntz. 
Mr.  Whitwell. 
Mr.  Talbot. 
Sir  Charles  Russell. 
Mr.  Courtney. 

Mr.  James  M^  Garrard  was  further  examined. 

Mr.  Fronds  B.  Thomas  was  examined. 


Mr.  Torr. 

Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman. 

Sir  Patrick  O'Brien. 

Mr.  Thomson  Hai^ey. 

Mr.  Groschen. 

Sir  Joseph  M^Kenna. 

Mr.  Puleston. 


[Adjourned  till  Monday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Monday y  8lh  July  1878. 

MEMBERS  PRESENT  : 

Sir  Henry  J  ackson  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Whitwell. 

Mr.  Onslow. 

Mr.  Bates. 

Mr.  Thomson  Hankey. 

Mr.  Freshfield. 

Colonel  Blackburne. 

Sir  Joseph  M^Kenna. 


Sir  Charles  Bussell. 

Mr.  Talbot. 

Mr.  Puleston. 

Sir  Patrick  O'Brien. 

Mr.  Torr. 

Mr.  Campbell-BanAerman. 

Mr.  Goschen. 


Mr.  JValier  Prideaux  was  further  examined. 
Mr.  Alfred  Bedford  was  examined. 

[Adjourned  till  Monday  next^  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Monday 9  I5th  July  1878. 


MEMBERS  present: 

Sir  Henry  Jackson  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Freshfield. 
Mr.  Bates. 
Mr.  Talbot. 
Colonel  Blackburne. 
Mr.  Hankey. 
Sir  Charles  Bussell. 


Mr.  Onslow. 
Mr.  WhitwelL 
Mr.  Puleston. 
Mr.  Hamond. 
Sir  Patrick  O'Brien. 
Mr.  Torr. 


Mr.  Walter  Prideaux  was  further  examined. 

Mr.  Joseph  Pyhe,  Mr.  George  Glasgow^  Mr.   William  Barnard,  and  Mr.  James  Gent, 

were  severally  examined 

[Adjourned  till  Monday  next,  at  One  o'clock. 
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yi  PBOGBBBIKOS   OF   BELBOT  OQMHITTEE  ON 

Monio^j  22nd  July  1878. 


MEMBEBS  FBESEirr  : 

Sir  Hekbt  Jackson  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  FreehfielcL 

Mr.  Thomson  Hankey. 

Mr.  Mimtz. 

Mr.  Torr. 

Mr.  Bates. 

Mr.  WhitwdL 

Mr.  Talbot.  I  Mr.  Courtney. 

Mr.  Puleston.  | 


Colonel  Blackbfoine. 
Sir  Patrick  O'Brien. 
Sir  Joseph  M'Kenna. 
Mr.  Campbell-Bannennan. 
Mr.  Goschen. 
Sir  Charles  BosselL 


Mr.  Edward  J.  Poytiter.  B.A.,  Mr.  Jamf.8  Walker,  Mr.  Arthur  B.  O.  Rogers,  and  Mr. 
Herbert  Read  were  severally  examined. 

[Adjourned  till  Monday  next,  at  One  o'clock. 


Monday  J  29th  July  1878. 

MEMBEBS  PBESENT  : 

Sir  Hbnet  Jackson  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Talbot. 
Sir  Joseph  M^Kenna. 
Mr.  Courtney. 
Mr.  Orr  Ewing. 
Sir  Patrick  O'Brien. 
Mr.  Freshfield. 


Mr.  Thomson  Hankey. 
Mr.  Muntz. 
Mr.  Torr. 
Mr.  Onslow. 
Mr.  Whitwdil. 
Colonel  Blackbnme. 


Mr.  Herbert  Read  was  further  examined. 

Mr.  Lewis  Joel  and  Mr.  Thomas  Farrer  were  severally  examined. 

[Adjourned  till  Wednesday  next,  at  Two  o'clock. 


Wednesday,  31*<  July  1878. 


MEMBEBS  FBESENT  : 


Sir  Henbt  Jackson  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Courtney. 
Mr.  Orr-Ewmff. 
Sir  Joseph  M^Kenna. 
Mr.  Freshfield. 
Sir  Andrew  Lusk. 

Mr.  Thomas  H.  Farrer  was  further  examined. 


Mr.  Muntz. 

Mr.  Campbell^Bannerman. 

Mr.  WhitwelL 

Mr.  Thomson  Hankey. 


DBAFT  REPORT  proposed  by  the  Chairman,  read  a  first  and  second  time,  and 
agreed  to. 

Ordered,  To  report  the  Watch  Cases  (Hall  Marking)  Bill,  without  Amendment. 

Ordered,  To  Report,  together  with  the  Minutes  of  Evidence  and  an  Appendix. 
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EXPENSES     OF    WITNESSES. 


NAKfi 
OF  WITNBS8. 

Profession 
or  Condition. 

From  wlience 
Snmmoned. 

Number 

of 

Days  Absent 

from  Home, 

nnder  Orders 

of 

Allowance 

doring 

Absence  from 

Expenses 

of 

Jeomey 

to  London  and 

Total 
Expenses 
allowed  to 

Committee. 

Home. 

back. 

WltnsM. 

£.#.    d. 

£.    s.  rf. 

£.   9.     d. 

Mr.  Herbert  Read    - 

Watchmaker    - 

Ck>Tentr7 

2 

1  10   - 

3    6- 

8  16    - 

Mr.  Lewis  Joel-       - 

-    ditto- 

•  ditto  - 

S 

1  10    - 

2    6- 

3  16    - 

Mr.  James  WaDnr    • 

-    ditto. 

-  ditto-       . 

2 

1  10    - 

2    6- 

8  16    - 

Tot 

AL     -     -    £. 

11    8    - 
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[     viii     ] 


LIST    OF    WITNESSES. 

Monday^  \7th  June  1878.  vjLOtR 

Mr.  Edward  J.  Watherston  ----------1 

Monday y  24th  June  1878. 
Mr.  Frederick  B.  Gamett 25 

Mr.  James  M.  Garrard  -----------40 

Monday y  1st  July  1878. 
Mr.  James  M.  Gturrard  -----------46 

Mr.  Francis  Boone  Thomas  ----------64 

Monday,  8th  July  1878. 

Mr.  Walter  Prideaux 71 

Mr.  Alfred  Bedford 80 

Monday,  16M  July  1878. 

Mr.  Walter  Prideaux 85 

Mr.  Joseph  Pyke  -------.---91 

Mr.  David  Glasgow      -----------96 

Mr.  Walter  Barnard 100 

Mr.  James  Gent  ------------    105 

Monday,  22nd  July  1878. 
Mr  Edward  John  Poynter,  k.a.     ---------109 

Mr.  James  Waker         -----------     no 

Mr.  Arthur  Benjamin  Guinness  Bogers  -        -        -        -        -        -        -119 

Mr.  Herbert  Read 126 

Monday,  29th  July  1878. 

Mr.  Herbert  Read 131 

Mr.  Lewis  Joel    ------------  136 

Mr.  Thomas  Buckney  -----------  141 

Mr.  Thomas  H.  Farrer 143 

Wednesday,  3lst  July  1878. 
Mr.  Thomas  H.  Farrer 151 
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MINUTES      OE      EYIDENCE. 


Monday  J  17  th  June  1878. 


MEMBEBS   PBESENT; 


Mr.  Bates. 

Colonel  Blackburne. 

Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman.' 

Mr.  Courtney. 

Mr.  Orr  Ewing. 

Mr.  Freshfield. 

Mr.  Hamond. 

Mr.  Thomson  Hankey. 


Sir  Henry  M.  Jackson. 

Mr.  Muntz. 

Sir  Patrick  O'Brien. 

Mr.  Onslow. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. 

Mr.  Talbot. 

Mr.  Torr. 

Mr.  Whitwell. 


Sib  henry  M.  JACKSON,  Babt.,  in  the  Chaib. 


Mr.  Edwabd  J.  Wathebston,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman^ 

1.  You  are  member  of  a  firm  of  Retail  Gold 
and  Silversmiths,  are  you  not  ? — I  am. 

2.  And  your  place  of  business  is  in  Pall  Mall  ? 
— It  is. 

3.  You  have  had  very  considerable  practical 
experience  in  the  trade? — I  have  considerable 
practical  experience. 

4.  Your  name  is  not  unknown  to  many  hon- 
ourable Members  of  this  Committee  as  having 
formed  a  very  strong  opinion  on  the  subject  of 
the  present  legislation  upon  gold  and  silver 
articles  ? — ^That  is  so. 

5.  In  what  respect  do  you  object  to  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  law? — My  objections  to  the 
present  state  of  the  law  are  these.  I  regard  the 
taxation  of  my  trade  by  duties  and  compulsory 
hall-marking  and  exceptional  licensing  as  unjust, 
impolitic,  suDversive  of  the  principles  of  modem 
fiscal  le^slation,  obstructive  to  art  progress,  and 
as  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  technical 
education  in  its  application  to  silversmiths' 
work. 

6.  The  duties,  the  compulsory  hall-marking, 
and  the  special  licenses,  are  the  three  heads  of 
your  objection  ? — Yes. 

7.  First  of  ail,  as  to  what  duties  do  your  trade 
object? — The  duty  upon  silver  plate  is  1«.  6ci. 
per  ounce^  and  the  duty  upon  gold  plate  is  17  5. 
per  ounce*  In  both  cases  they  are  subject  to  a 
rebate  of  one-sixth  when  the  goods  are  sent  to  the 
Hall  in  an  unfinished  state,  so  that  it  really  is 
li.ZcL  in  the  case  of  silver,  and  14 «.  2d.  m 
the  case  of  gold. 

0.117. 


Chairman — continued. 

8.  How  is  that  dutv  collected  ? — It  is  collected 
at  the  several  assay  halls. 

9.  It  is  collected  by  the  assay  halls,  who  be- 
come responsible,  do  they  not,  to  the  Govern- 
ment?— Yes. 

10.  And  collected  on  the  article  made  bein^ 
presented  for  assay?  —  Yes,  for  assay  and 
marking. 

11.  Is  there  no  other  means  by  which  the  duty 
is,  in  fact,  collected  ? — There  is  a  duty  collected 
on  foreign  plate  coming  into  this  country,  and 
that  is,  of  course,  collected  at  the  custom-houses ; 
and  that  is  \8.6d.  on  silver,  and  lis.  on  gold 
plate,  but  not  on  jewellery. 

12.  Is  foreign  plate  subjected  to  any  assay? — 
I  believe  legally  it  is  subject,  but  practically 
not.  You  can  pass  the  goods  through  the 
Custom  House,  oe  they  of  any  quality  you 
like,  and  take  them  home  to  your  private  house, 
but  you  are  not  allowed  to  expose  them  for  sale 
in  this  country  unless  they  have  been  previously 
assayed  and  marked  at  one  of  the  halls. 

13.  As  I  understand,  foreign  trade  so  treated, 
has  a  distinguishing  mark  in  addition  to  tiie  assay 
mark  ? — No,  I  believe  not ;  I  am  not  quite  sure 
about  it;  I  have  heard  that  there  is  a  letter  F., 
but,  personally,  I  have  not  seen  it. 

14.  What  silver  articles  are  liable  to  duty  ? — 
All  silver  plate ;  not  silver  jewellery ;  not  such 
things  as  suver  necklaces  and  lockets  as  you  see 
worn  by  ladies  at  the  present  time,  but  all  silver 
articles  above  a  certain  weight  are  liable  to  duty, 
such  as  spoons  or  candlesticks,  or  anything  of 

A  suver 


Mr. 

WatJicrston, 

17  June 

1878. 
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Mr.  Chairman— <iontinued. 

Watherston.  silver  plate ;  I  believe  there  are  very  few  ex- 
17  Jane      ^^^Ptions  in  the  case  of  silver. 
1878.  ^^'  ^^  y^^  know  what  is  the  weight  down  to 

which  it  is  required  to  be  stamped? — Mr. 
Frideaux  will  tell  you  better  than  I ;  personally 
I  do  not  pass  our  work  through  the  hall  myself, 
and  therefore  I  have  very  fittle  acquaintance 
with  the  exact  amount ;  but  I  believe  it  to  be 
two  ounces. 

16.  Watch  cases  are  not  subject  to  any  duty, 
I  believe  ? — No. 

17.  But  they  are  subject  to  haU-markinff? — 
Tes,  they  are  bound  to  be  hall-marked,  I  beheve, 
under  a  penalty  of  50  /.,  but  not  when  im- 
ported. 

18.  You  have  told  the  Committee  that  certain 
silver  articles  have  to  be  assayed  before  they  can 
be  sold ;  watch  cases  have  to  be  assayed  when 
they  are  imported,  have  they  not  ? — No,  not  im- 
ported watches ;  only  watches  made  in  this 
country. 

19.  Now  as  to  gold;  what  gold  articles  have 
to  be  assayed  ? — ^Wedding  rings,  gold  plate,  pro- 
perly so  called,  which  is  rarely  if  ever  made, 
mourning  rings  without  stones,  snuff  boxes,  and 
watch  cases ;  I  believe  those  to  be  alL 

20.  Having  given  us  a  list,  so  lar  as  you  re- 
member, of  the  articles  which  have  to  be  assayed, 
are  there  any  gold  articles  which  are  by  law  not 
required  to  be  assayed  ;  for  instance,  watch 
chains? — A  watch  chain  may  be  assayed,  and 
may  be  marked,  but  there  is  no  law  by  which  it 
must  be  marked. 

21.  A  watch  chain  is  not  assayed  compul- 
sorily  ?—  No,  not  at  all ;  it  is  quite  a  voluntary 
proceeding. 

22.  Are  there  any  other  articles  which  occur 
to  you  as  not  requiring  to  be  marked  ? — Any- 
thing else  of  whatever  description.  In  the  case 
of  gold  the  trade  is  very  nearly  free ;  there  is 
scarcely  any  law  to  stop  the  manufiawituring  gold- 
smith, except  with  regard  to  wedding  nngs, 
which  are  bound  to  be  marked,  and  tney  are 
bound  to  pay  17  «.  an  ounce  duty,  less  the  rebate. 
Then  a  snuffbox,  I  apprehend,  is  also  obliged  to 
be  marked  and  obliged  to  pay  duty.  A  mourn- 
ing ring  without  stones,  such  as  a  band  ring  "  In 
memory  of,**  a  bond  fide  mourning  ring,  is  bound 
to  be  marked  and  to  pay  duty,  but  there  is 
nothing  else.  You  can  have  other  things  marked 
if  you  Tike. 

23.  You  spoke  of  gold  plate  properly  so  called ; 
what  did  you  mean  by  that  ?= — Teapots  and  such 
things  as  those,  which  are  very  rarely  made  in- 
deed. There  was  a  case  in  my  own  experience 
where  we  had  an  order  to  make  some  gold  tea- 

fots  and  gold  sugar  basins  for  a  Prince  in 
ndia  manv  years  ago,  but  that  is  the  only  ex- 
perience that  I  have  ever  had  of  making  gold 
plate,  with  the  exception  of  a  vase  for  exhibition, 
ouch  articles  generally  find  their  way  to  the 
melting  pot  very  soon  after  the  exhibition  is  over. 
They  are  very  unsaleable  things. 

24.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  how  many 
hall-maridng  oflBces  there  are  in  the  United 
Bangdom? — In  England  there  are  offices  in 
London,  Birmingham,  Chester,  Exeter,  New- 
castle, Sheffield,  and  York.  In  Scotland,  in 
Edinburgh,  and  Glasgow  ;  and  in  Ireland,  Dub- 
lin. I  find  in  the  Heport  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  the  Depreciation  of  Silver,  that  in 
England  the  cost  01  collecting  the  duty  is  1  per 


Chairman — continued, 
cent. ;  in  Scotland,  2  J  per  cent.,  and  in  Ireland, 
5  per  cent,  on  the  sum  received. 

25.  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  any  of 
those  offices  has  an  exclusive  jurisdiction  or  any 
particular  area  within  which  it  can  enforce  an 
assay,  or  are  they  all  open  to  any  comer? — I 
think  they  are  all  open  to  any  comer  who  mav 
happen  to  have  a  stamp  a*  the  particular  halL 
I  could  make  plate  and  get  it  marked  in  Dublin, 
if  I  had  a  stamp  at  Dublin.  I  am  not  quite  sure 
of  that,  but  what  I  am  quite  sure  of  is  that  if  a 
Dublin  man  have  a  stamp  at  Goldsmiths*  Hall 
in  London,  he  can  get  nis  plate  marked  there. 
I  call  particular  attention  to  that  fact. 

26.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  expression,  if 
a  man  has  a  stamp  at  Dublui  ? — If  you  are  a 
manufacturer,  you  have  to  have  what  is  called  a 
punch  at  the!  hall;  an  initialed  punch,  of  which 
an  impression  is  kept.  You  have  to  put  your 
own  mark  upon  the  plate  when  you  send  it  to 
the  hidl,  and  then  the  hall  recognises  you  as  a 
person  having  a  stamp  at  that  particular  hall, 
and  they  put  the  marts  on  representing  that  it 
is  silver,  which  has  paid  duty,  the  Queen's  head, 
town  mark,  and  the  other  marks. 

27.  Have  private  makers  punches,  or  a  recog- 
nised series  of  marks  ? — Yes. 

28.  Can  any  individual  who  pleases  have  a 
mark  of  his  own  at  any  assay  office  ? — I  should 
say  so,  decidedly. 

29.  Does  it  cost  anything  ?  —  There  is  no 
charge  for  booking  the  stamp,  and  it  is  not  a 
very  expensive  article  to  make ;  it  costs  a  few 
shillings  only.  For  instance,  E.  J.  W.  I  have 
had  that  mark  for  some  years ;  it  is  very  easily 
made,  and  not  expensive. 

30.  Does  the  manufactuTer  himself  put  it  on  ? 
— Yes,  the  manufacturer  himself  puts  it  on  before 
he  sends  in  the  things. 

31.  In  what  respect  do  you  consider  these 
duties  objectionable  in  every  sense?— I  said 
originally,  I  think  that  they  are  unjust  and  im- 
politic, and  I  think  I  will  answer  that  question 
m  this  way :  I  say  they  are  unjust,  because  no 
other  similar  trade  is  taxed  in  a  like  manner,  and 
because  silversmiths  have  to  compete  with  electro- 

Elaters,  whose  goods  are  wholly  untaxed,  and 
y  a  strange  anomaly  (whether  good,  bad,  or  in- 
different), arc  permitted  to  assume  marks  closely 
resembling  the  hall  mark  on  the  genuine  article. 
82.  Is  silver  gilt  plate  subject  to  this  duty  ? — 
It  is  treated  aT  silver ;  gilding  afterwards  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  duty. 

33.  Assuming  the  silver  to  be  gilt,  would  there 
be  arr  extra  duty  paid  in  respect  of  the  gold  ? — 
No,  only  a  duty  on  the  silver. 

Sir  Patrick  O'Brien. 

34.  I  suppose  the  gold  would  be  scarcely  ap- 
preciable on  the  silver?— It  has  nothing  to  ao 
with  it.  We  get  the  thing  hall-marked,  and  pro- 
ceed to  gild  it  afterwards ;  it  has  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  taxation. 

Chairman* 

35.  You  have  told  us  that  it  is  unjust  with 
regard  to  the  competition  with  electro-plate ;  has 
there  been  considerable  competition  between 
rilver  plate  and  electro-plate  of  late  years? — Very 
considerable,  indeed ;  and  it  is  for  that  very  reason 
that  I  want  to  see  the  taxation  taken  off  silver 
plate,  because  of  the  immense  competition  with 

electro- 
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CAatVmaTi— continaed.  * 

electro-plate,  which,  as  I  said  before,  is  wholly 
untaxed.  It  is  allowed  to  be  made,  however 
badly,  and  yet  to  assume  marks  so  closely 
resembling  our  hall-mark,  that  you  have  to  make 
use  of  a  glass  to  see  the  one  from  the  other.  I 
riiould  like  to  point  out  to  the  Committee  that  the 
very  worst  character  of  electro-plate  that  is  made 
carries  marks  most  closely  resembling  the  silver 
marks.  I  could  give  the  name  of  a  first  class 
Sheffield  house,  Messrs.  Creswick  &  Co.,  who 
work  under  a  distinct  trade  mark,  which  is 
**  Six  arrows  crossed  ;"  it  is  well  known  in  the 
trade  as  Creswick's  plate.  That  is  the  very  best 
electro-plate  you  can  buy ;  but  on  the  contrary, 
you  may  go  into  the  Strand,  ,and  buy  a  shilling 
Dutter-knife,  with  a  mark  so  closely  resembling 
ffllver,  that  you  can  hardly  tell  the  one  from  the 
other. 

36.  Do  you  consider  that  the  removal  of  the 
1  ^.  0  c/.  an  ounce,  or  Is.  3  rf.,  according  to  the 
way  in  which  it  is  paid,  would  give  a  considerable 
impetus  to  the  manufacturers? — Very  consider- 
able, indeed. 

37.  Is  the  mark  on  the  plate  in  imitation  of  the 
hall-mark  legal? — If  it  is  a  trade  mark.  A  man 
would  argue  in  this  way.  The  mark  upon  silver 
plate  consists  of  the  maker's  name,  the  town  mark, 
the  date  mark,  and  the  lion,  to  represent  silver, 
and  he  would  say,  "There  is  no  lion.  It  is  not 
a  lion.''  You  might  say,  "  Well,  it  is  a  cat." 
The  cat  and  a  lion  might  resemble  one  another, 
but  at  the  same  time  it  would  not  be  a  lion,  and 
would  not  be  a  silver  mark,  and  therefore  it  must 
manifestly  be  legal  for  a  man  to  put  on  such  a 
mark. 

38.  You  consider  that  the  removal  of  the  duty 
would  give  an  impetus  to  the  trade? — A  very 
considerable  impetus. 

39.  Have  you  not  some  statistics  of  the  extent 
of  the  manufacture  for  some  years  past  ? — Yes,  I 
have;  and  those  statistics  show  that  there  has 
been  a  very  serious  falling  off  in  the  silver  plate 
manufacture. 

40.  Could  you  give  the  Committee  some  details 
over  10  years  ? — Yes.  In  the  year  ended  the 
3l8t  March  1855,  the  amount  of  silver  plate 
upon  which  duty  was  paid  amounted  to  994,360 
ounces ;  in  1861,  the  amount  had  fallen  to 
893,493  ounces ;  in  1875,  to  886,493  ounces  ;  in 
1876,  to  870,507  ounces ;  in  1877,  it  had  fallen 
to  798,206  ounces;  and  a  further  fall  is  to  be 
expected  in  the  returns  to  31st  March  1878.  I 
have  not  been  able  to  get  those  returns ;  in  23 
years,  therefore,  in  the  face  of  enormously  in- 
creased national  wealth  almost  incalculable,  the 
trade  of  silversmith  has  declined  by  no  less  an 
amount  than  194,154  ounces,  equal  to  a  wholesale 
trade  of  over  100,000/.  a  year;  the  result  of 
which,  as  might  be  supposed,  is,  that  there  are 
fewer  large  manufacturers  and  less  capital  en- 
gaged in  the  wholesale  ^trade  now  than  there 
were  25  years  ago. 

41.  Do  you  attribute  that  to  the  pressure  of 
the  duty  or  to  the  increased  consumption  of  a 
cheaper  article  in  the  form  of  electro-plate? — 
I  should  say  that  the  competition  of  electro-plate 
has  had  a  very  great  deal  to  do  with  it ;  there  is 
no  question  about  that.  Take  such  things  as 
silver  covers,  or  silver  meat  dishes,  and  those 
heavy  goods  which  used  to  be  made  years  ago, 
they  have  not  been  made  so  much  of  late,  but 
that  is  a  reason  why  the  taxation  should  come 
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off,  so  that  we  shoiald  be  able  to  make  tiiose 
things  as  cheaply  as  possible,  having  to  do  sim- 
ply with  the  raw  material  and  the  workman's 
wages  and  a  fair  profit ;  but,  if  you  have  on  the 
one  hand  a  12j  per  cent,  tax  as  against  electro- 
plated goods,  it  stands  to  reason  that  the  electro- 
plater  has  very  much  more  chance  of  celling 
his  goods. 

^  42.  Have  you  any  information  as  to  the  con- 
ditiou  of  the  manufacture  of  silver  in  other 
countries  during  lihe  aame  period  ? — There  is  no 
taxation  of  plate  in  America,  and  the  efiect  there 
has  been,  which  is  particularly  to  be  noticed  by 
the  Committee,  that  one  manufacturer  employing 
800  workmen,  works  up  more  silver  in  one  year 
than  the  whole  of  the  British  silversmiths  put 
together.  His  manufactory,  I  believe,  is  in 
Knode  Island.  Another  thing  is,  that  his  work 
is  most  artistic.  I  have  ventured  to  send  to  the 
Members  of  this  Committee  a  Paper  showing 
the  artistic  nature  of  the  American  plate.  It 
is  a  very  good  article,  and  shows  distinctly 
how  very  far  advanced  the  Americans  are  com- 
pared to  the  English. 

43.  Do  you  know  anything  about  it  in  France; 
do  you  know  whether  jilate  holds  its  own  against 
electro-plate  better  than  here  ? — I  have  no  great 
amount  of  statistics  with  regard  to  the  amount 
of  French  plate  that  is  manufactured,  but  their 
tax  is  very  much  less  than  ours;  it  is  only 
about  Sd, 

44.  But,  as  a  dealer,  do  you  know  how  far  the 
electro-plate  competes  in  France  with  the  real 
silver  ? — I  shoula  think  in  a  similar  manner  to 
what  it  does  here.  If  a  man  bring  out  electro- 
plate, and  he  beat  the  silversmiths,  it  cannot  be 
nelped,  only  I  do  not  want  to  be  handicapped.  I 
say.  Let  me  fight  fair. 

45.  I  think,  in  your  notes,  you  suggest  that 
the  silver  duty  was  originally  a  war-tax  ? — It  is 
evident  that  it  is  so.  It  was  originally  put  on 
in  1719,  at  the  termination  of  the  opanish 
War,  when  iJie  National  Debt  began  to  be  felt, 
and  then  it  was  increased,  and  increased  accord- 
ing to  the  necessities  of  tiie  case  until,  in  1815, 
it  was  raised  to  1 «.  6  d. 

46.  But  the  assaying  of  the  standard  fineness 
and  purity  was  very  much  older  than  that,  was 
it  not? — les,  from  1300;  it  has  come  down  to 
us  from  medisBval  times. 

47.  The  next  head  which  you  gave  was  that 
you  objected  to   the  compulsory  hall-marking,. 

'  and  I  should  like  you  to  develope  that  a  littlo 
further,  if  you  are  so  disposed  ? — I  consider  that 
compulsory  hall-marking  is  likewise  a  tax  preju- 
dicially affecting  the  silver  trade,  because  of  the 
delay  and  inconvenience  and  trouble,  which  are 
rightly  called  taxes  by  Adam  Smith,  by  John 
Stuart  Mil^and  by  all  the  political  economists 
that  I  have  ever  met  with.  There  is  a  very 
considerable  amouut  of  delay,  and  a  very  con- 
siderable amount  of  trouble  and  inconvenience 
and  expense  attached  to  the  system  of  haU 
marking. 

48.  Will  you  tell  us  about  what  is  the  cost  of 
getting  an  article  hall-marked,  and  explain  the 
delay  and  inconvenience  and  expense  in  what 
you  have  to  do  as  a  manufacturer,  to  get  it  as- 
sayed?— You  must  remember  that  I  am  not  a 
manufacturer,  and  therefore,  personally,  I  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it ;  a  manufacturer  has  to 
get  his  plate  made,  and  then  sent  to  the  Gold- 
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smiths*  Hall,  where  it  has  to  be  delivered  before 
a  certain  hour  in  the  morning,  and  to  be  fetched 
away  late  again  in  the  day,  which,  of  course, 
is  trouble  and  inconvenience  ;  and  it  has  to  be 
scraped,  and  the  parting  aesa]^  taken,  in  many 
instances  to  the  injury  of  artistic  work.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  scrape  plate  without  doing 
a  certain  amount  of  damage  and  injury.  Then 
every  little  piece,  every  nut,  and  every  screw, 
and  every  portion  of  it,  has  to  be  seut  down 
separately.  The  trouble,  the  inconvenience,  and 
the  delay,  are  absolutely  taxation. 

49.  And  are  they  expensive? — No,  the  ex- 
pense is  very  small. 

50.  Are  you  quite  sure  that  every  part  of  the 
article  has  to  be  separate? — I  believe  that  all 
parts  of  the  article  have  to  be  sent  down  sepa- 
rately, all  the  nuts  and  screws.  In  the  case 
of  artistic  plate,  of  which  I  could  show  designs, 
especially  of  foreiffn  manufacture,  it  would 
be  seriously  injured  by  our  present  method  of 
hall-marking. 

51.  There  is  some  rule,  is  there  not,  that  if 
plate  is  not  up  to  the  standard,  the  hall-marking 
authority  breaKS  it? — Yes,  I  regard  such  a  law  as 
unjust  in  the  extreme.  Taking  the  case  of  a 
manufacturer  who  has  by  an  accident  so  alloyed 
his  silver  as  to  be  in  ever  so  slight  a  degree  below 
standard,  but  has  been  to  the  expense  of  manu- 
facture, possibly  to  the  extent  of  many  poimds 
value,  I  consider  the  breakage  of  his  goods  and 
the  destruction  of  his  property  to  be  an  act  of 
vandalism. 

52.  That  is  the  law  at  present,  is  it ? — Yes; 
there  is  no  respect  shown  to  the  artistic  merit  of 
the  article ;  it  is  simply  that  it  is  a  little  below 
the  standard,  and  it  comes  back  smashed. 

53.  Have  you  ever  known  a  case  of  that  kind 
in  actual  practice  ? — Yes,  my  own  firm  have  had 

?;ood8  smashed,  years  ago,  when  we  were  manu- 
acturers.  My  father  told  me  the  other  day  of 
a  silver  snuff  box  which  was  broken  up  because 
it  was  a  trifle  below  standard,  and  in  that  case 
the  workman's  wages  alone  were  10/. 

54.  You  say  that  it  may  be  a  little  below  the 
standard;  do  you  know  how  many  standards 
there  are  ? — In  silver  there  are  two,  the  old 
and  the  new ;  that  is  to  say,  of  11  dwt.  10  grains 
in  the  pound  troy,  and  11  dw;t.  2  grains.  In 
gold  there  are  several  qualities,  viz.,  22,  18, 
15,  12,  and  9  carats ;  a  carat  meaning  a  24th 
part;  9-carat  gold  ought  to  be  called  brass 
alloyed  with  gold ;  it  has  no  right  to  the  title 
of  gold. 

56.  But  the  law  now  permits  an  assay  down  to 
9  carats? — The  law  allows  it  to  be  marked  as 
9-carat,  and  to  be  stamped  as  gold  ;  1  should  say 
that  the  trade  are  unanimous  in  condemning  that 
practice. 

56.  Is  there  much  9-carat  gold  about  ? — I  met 
with  a  case  the  other  day.  A  lady  showed  me 
a  chain  that  her  brother  had  given  her ;  it  was 
hall-marked  in  every  link ;  she  had  no  notion 
that  it  was  a  piece  of  hall-marked  rubbish. 

57.  You  said  just  now,  did  you  not,  that  if  an 
article  were  a  very  littie  below  the  standard, 
it  would  be  broken  up?— Ifes,  however  trifling 

58.  Supposing  it  were  tendered  for  marking 
as  being  up  to  12,  when  really  it  was  below  9, 
would  it   DC  broken  up  ? — No  ;    I   apprehend 
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then  that  we  could  demand  to  have  it  marked 
as  9.     This  is  gold. 

59.  Nothing  would  be  broken  up  unless  it 
were  below  9?— I  should  imagine  not  Gold 
plate  is  bound  to  be  made  of  18  carat,  I  think. 
1  am  not  quite  sure  about  the  law.  I  have 
heard  of  things  being  broken  up,  because,  on 
looking  at  the  **  Horological  Journal,''  I  find  it 
speaks  of  watches  having  been  so  treated.  In  the 
**  Horological  Journal "  for  November,  page  31, 
it  says :  "  What  we  most  objected  to  in  the 
charges  was  that  the  company  when  they  broke 
up  the  work  for  defect  of  quality  in  the  gold  (so 
that  there  must  be  some  breaking  up  in  the  case 
of  watch  cases),  still  charged  for  stamping,  so 
that  the  case  maker  lost  both  the  value  of  his 
work  and  the  cost  of  assaying  and  stamping; 
otherwise  he  (the  chairman  of  the  meeting) 
thought  the  company  very  honourable  in  their 
conduct." 

60.  One  principal  ground  upon  which  this 
hall-marking,  as  distinguished  from  the  duty,  is 
maintained,  is  the  protection  and  security  which 
it  gives  to  the  public  against  fraud  ? — Yes. 

61.  Will  you  give  the  Committee  your  views 
upon  that  suggestion  ;  what  do  you  think  is  the 
protection  ?— I  do  not  think  that  the  public  want 
any  such  protection  at  all.  They  have  in  it  no 
other  similar  trade ;  in  fact,  in  no  other  trade 
whatever.  Taking  the  case  of  a  carriage  builder; 
there  is  no  protection  to  a  man  who  gives  iiOO  /. 
for  a  carriage,  whether  he  gets  seasoned  or  un- 
seasoned wood.  It  is  very  much  better  that  the 
public  should  be  thrown  upon  their  own  resources, 
and  that  the  buyer  should  buy  that  which  he 
wants ;  but  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  that  he 
should  have  a  sort  of  **  monthly  nurse  *'  legislation 
to  look  after  him  when  he  is  buying  a  teapot. 
There  is  no  sort  of  guarantee  to  the  purchaser 
in  the  case  of  a  10,000/.  diamond  necklace,  and 
why  on  earth  do  the  public  want  a  guarantee  on 
a  teapot  which  costs  them  10  /.  or  12  L  ? 

Sir  Patrick  (yBrien. 

62.  Does  not  it  occur  to  you  that  in  the  case 
of  a  carriage,  a  perishable  article,  it  may  perish 
with  the  man  who  bought  it,  but  in  the  case  of 
gold  or  diamonds,  they  are  things  which  last  for 
an  indefinite  time,  and  therefore  the  diflTerence  is 
very  considerable  ? — A  carriage  may  be  transferred 
and  it  may  last  a  considerable  number  of  years.  I 
merely  go  upon  the  economic  truth  that  trade  is 
very  much  better  left  alone  to  stand  or  fall  on  its 
own  merits,  and  that  the  trade  of  the  silversmith 
would,  in  my  opinion,  flourish  very  much  more 
in  this  country  if  it  were  perfectiy  free  and 
under  no  restrictions  whatever. 

Chairman. 

63.  Of  course  you  must  admit  that,  taken  by 
itself  and  apart  irom  any  question  of  disadvan- 
tao-e,  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  satisfaction  in 
knowing  that  a  hall-marked  article  expresses  the 
standard  which  appears  on  the  face  of  it  ? — Yes ; 
as  you  see  by  what  I  have  written.  I  conBider 
it  ought  to  be  a  voluntary  institution  just  in  the 
same  way  as  it  practically  is  in  the  case  of  gold. 
Silver  is  only  worth  4  5.  6rf.  (practically),  and 
gold,  roughly  speaking,  3  guineas  an  ounce.  The 
public  get  on  very  well  with  free  trade  in  gold, 
and  would  get  on  equally  well  with  the  voluntary 
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system,  with  free  trade  and  voluntary  hall- 
marking, in  the  case  of  silver  plate  and  watches. 
Manufacturers  would  get  their  goods  marked, 
and  probably  shopkeepers  would  desire  to  have 

foods  marked,  and  they  would  get  marked  goods ; 
ut  if,  on  the  other  hand,  they  did  not  particularly 
want  a  mark,  but  preferred  to  have  a  trade  mark 
of  their  own,  they  would  do  precisely  as  tbey 
liked. 

64.  You  think  that  it  resolves  itself  into  a 
question  of  confidence  in  the  dealer  and  of  trade 
reputation  ? — Just  so. 

65.  Then  you  consider  in  place  of  the  Govern- 
ment authorities  hall-mark,  tne  system  of  private 
trade  marks  will  spring  up,  which  will  answer 
every  purpose  ? — Yes. 

66.  £ach  great  manufacturer  would  impress 
his  own  private  trade  mark,  which  would  be  all 
the  guarantee  that  the  public  would  have  ? — Yes, 
and  at  the  same  time  he  would  be  able  to  get  a 
hall-mark  if  he  wanted  it. 

67.  You  spoke  about  scraping ;  what  did  that 
expression  mean? — It  means  that  in  order  to 
make  a  parting  assay  a  small  portion  of  the 
silver  or  gold  must  be  scraped  off  the  article ; 
but  in  France  it  is  done  by  the  touch.  If  we 
had  the  system  of  voluntary*  hall-marking  in  this 
country,  it  would  be  very  desirable  that  we  touch 
should  be  substituted  for  the  scrape  and  parting 
assay,  in  the  case  of  artistic  plate. 

68.  Do  you  understand  the  difference  between 
the  two? — Yes,  assaying  is  the  simplest  possible 
process ;  I  have  brought  down  a  little  book  which 
will  explain  to  the  Uommittee  in  half  a  minute 
what  assaying  is. 

69.  Can  you  explain  to  the  Committee  how 
the  touching  assay  is  done  ? — It  is  done  very 
easily  ;  the  article  is  rubbed  on  a  stone,  and  then 
with  very  strong  acids  the  precise  quality  of  the 
gold  or  silver  can  be  ascertained  within  one  per 
cent.  The  parting  assay  may  be  retained  for 
aught  one  cares  on  spoons  and  forks,  silver  waiters, 
find  those  sort  of  things ;  but  what  I  am  talking 
about  is  artistic  plate.  I  have  brought  with  me 
a  photo^aph  of  a  beautiful  piece  of  plate  manu- 
factured in  Rome  (producinff  the  same) ;  it  would 
seriously  damage  such  a  piece  of  plate  if  it  were 
scraped  and  assayed ;  whereas,  by  the  touch,  it 
could  be  dcHie  as  easily  as  possible. 

70.  Could  not  it  be  scraped  underneath  the 
bottom  ? — That  is  not  the  practice.  They  do  not 
scrape  just  where  you  want  them  to  scrape  ;  the 
reverse  is  the  case  in  many  instances. 

71.  Practically,  is  the  place  in  which  they 
scrape  a  subject  of  complaint  ? — It  is.  Also  where 
marks  are  placed.  A  beautiful  rose-water  dish, 
a  little  time  ago,  was  invoiced  to  me  by  one  of 
the  largest  manufacturers  in  London.  A  rose- 
water  dish,  as  you  are  aware,  rises  in  the  centre, 
and  then  it  has  a  hollow  place  for  the  rose-water. 
The  hall-mark  was  right  in  the  middle  of  the 
central  disc,  and  not  even  in  the  centre  of  that. 
There  was  no  engraving  it,  because  it  had  this 
barbarous  mark  nght  in  the  middle.  I  sent  it 
back  to  the  manufacturer  and  told  him  to  re- 
mark the  plate  or  I  would  not  pay  for  it. 

72.  In  which  assay  office  was  that  done  ? — At 
Goldsmiths'  Hall ;  it  was  very  prominently  done, 
whereas  it  could  have  been  put  at  the  side,  or  any- 
where else.  It  was  the  very  last  place  where  one 
would  have  put  it.  Supposing  you  had  a  model 
of  a  female  ngure,  you  might  as  well  have  it  put 
on  the  face. 
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73.  With  regard  to  the  imitation  of  those  hall-    Watherston. 

marks  on  electro-plated  goods ;  as  a  matter  of  fact,         

do  electro- platers  put  on  articles  of  electro- plate       *7  Jwne 
marks  which  an  expert  knows  not  to  be  the  hall-         ^^7^. 
marks,  but  which  the  public  may  be  deluded  in  to 

thinking  to  be  the  hall-mark  ?— Yes.  I  have 
sent  out  plate  on  loan  for  hire,  and  have  had 
plated  spoons  come  back  for  silver,  and  silver 
spoons  come  back  for  plated;  the  public  know 
nothin^about  the  marks. 

74.  But  surely  you,  as  an  expert,  would  know? 
— Yes. 

75.  Still,  the  hall-mark  is  important  as  a  means 
of  identifying  real  silver?— Yes,  it  is  a  means 
which  is  very  useful  to  a  second-hand  dealer,  be- 
cause it  saves  him  the  trouble  of  finding  out  what 
the  quality  is. 

76.  You  mentioned  as  another  matter  of  com- 
plaint special  licensing :  what  did  you  mean  by 
that  ? — Every  one  in  my  trade  has  to  pay  for  a 
license.  I  pay  5  /.  15  «.  a  year  for  the  right  to 
keep  a  shop  as  a  silversmith  and  jeweller,  and  I 
pay  2  /.  a  year  more  for  being  allowed  to  make 
valuations. 

77.  That  is  an  appraiser's  license? — Yes.  I 
have  to  pay  7  /.  15  s,  for  my  right  to  open  a  shop 
in  Pall  Mall,  and  I  complain  of  that  most  bitterly. 
I  say  why  should  not  we  sell  our  goods  without  a 
license  ? 

78.  But  your  auctioneer  has  to  get  a  license  ? 
Yes. 

79.  And  your  horsedealer  and  your  attorney  ? 
— Yes,  an  attorney  does,  but  not  a  barrister. 

80.  And  a  licensed  victualler  has  to  get  a 
license.  You  are  simply  complaininir  of  what 
others  have  to  submit  to? — I  complain  of  the 
individual  taxation.  I  do  not  want  to  be  taxed 
one  single  farthing  beyond  anybody  else. 

81.  However,  that  is  merely  7  /.  \5s.  as  affect- 
ing the  license? — Yes,  but  it  affects  all  the 
members  of  my  trade;  there  are  12,777,  I  see, 
who  have  paid  for  licenses  in  this  country ;  if  you 
sell  less  than  a  certain  amount, you  only  pay  2  L^  s. , 
and  that  is  a  very  foolish  arrangement  of  the  law, 
for  this  simple  reason,  that  a  great  many  people 
pay  2  /.  6  5.  who  ought  to  pay  5  /.  15  5.  Without 
mentioning  names,  I  went  into  a  shop  the  other 
day  where  I  knew  the  man  very  often  sells  second- 
hand candlesticks  ;  I  took  a  pair  off  the  table  and 
saying,  "  What  are  these  ?  '*  he  said,  **  They  are 
capital  old  candlesticks."  I  said,  "  Do  you  pay 
5  /.  15  8,  for  a  license?"  **No"  he  said,  "  I  do  not; 
I  pay  2  /.  65."  I  said,  "  But  these  weigh  about  100 
ounces";  he  said,  "I  do  not  know  anything 
about  that.'*  Numbers  of  people  take  out  a 
2h  65.  license  who  ought  to  pay  5  /.  15  5. ;  but 
there  is  nobody  to  look  after  them. 

Mr.  Bates, 

82.  You  wish  to  have  it  altered  to  make  them 
all  pay  5  /.  15  5.?-  -Yes,  alter  it  by  all  means,  so 
long  as  it  is  all  round  fair.  Let  all  trades  pay 
6L  155.  and  I  shall  be  satisfied. 

Chairman. 

83.  What  alteration  in  the  law  would  you 
recommend? — I  should  like  to  sec  the  duties 
abolished  altogether  on  all  silver,  foreign  as  well 
as  English,  and  to  have  perfectly  free  trade. 

84.  You  would  abolish  all  the  duty  that  is  paid 
to  the  customs? — ^Yes.  I  would  abolish  licenses, 
unless  the  Government  be  prepared  to  license  all 
other  trades  and  professions ;  I  say  they  ought  to 
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take  off  the  license  from  mi/  trade ;  the  Govern- 
ment have  no  right  to  charge  one  trade  with  a 
license  and  let  other  trades  off.  I  do  not  think 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  maintain 
exceptional  taxation  for  any  one. 

85.  Does  the  man  who  deals  only  in  electro- 
plated goods  pay  a  license  ? — No.  • 

86.  Is  it  a  license  for  manufacturing  or  for 
dealing  ? — For  either.  But  there  is  another  thing 
which  should  be  mentioned,  watch-case  makers 
do  tiot  pay  a  license ;  they  were  excused  some 
few  years  ago,  whereas  watch  sellers  have  to  pay. 

87.  Upon  the  question  of  hall-marking,  I 
understand  your  view  to  be  that  it  should  be 
abolished  as  a  matter  of  compulsion,  but  that,  If 
the  Goldsmiths'  Company  or  any  other  public 
body  think  fit  to  do  it  voluntarily,  there  is  no 
reason  why  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  do  so? 
— Quite  so ;  and  I  go  further,  and  say  that,  if 
there  be  a  number  of  manufacturers  in  Liver- 
pool, or  Manchester,  or  Bristol,  and  they  happen 
to  be  sufficiently  numerous  to  require  a  hall,  by 
all  means  let  them  have  a  hall. 

88.  Would  you  retain  the  penalties  which  at 

J)re8ent  exist  for  imitating  the  hall  marks,  and 
brging  them,  and  so  forth  ? — Yes.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  there  must  be  laws  to  punish  forgery 
so  long  as  you  have  even  voluntary  hall-marking, 
as  in  the  case  of  a  trade  mark.  The  law  is  very 
&vourable  to  the  prosecution  of  anyone  who 
touches  another's  trade  mark. 

89.  Do  not  you  appreciate  the  difference  be- 
tween an  individual  trader  complaining  of  another 
man  imitating  his  trade  mark,  and  the  public 
going  out  of  its  own  way  to  require  that  a  certain 
standard  shall  be  maintained  ? — Yes,  I  quite  see 
the  difference ;  you  must  have  laws  to  prevent 
forgery. 

90.  And  you  see  no  objection  to  that? — Not 
at  all. 

91.  Have  you  any  complaint  to  make  with 
reference  to  the  assaying  authorities  themselves, 
as  at  present  constituted  ? — 1  object  very  strong- 
ly to  the  mode  in  which  the  Goldsmiths'  Com- 
pany is  constituted  as  the  hall-marking  authority. 

92.  That  is  to  say,  the  hall-marking  authority 
ought  to  be  constituted  of  different  men? — 
Yes.  Of  course  I  have  only  the  experience  of 
my  hall,  but  I  read  the  Report  of  the  Select 
Committee  of  1866,  on  which  the  honomrable 
Member  on  my  right  was  sitting,  and  I  find 
that  the  halls  were  in  a  desperately  bad  condition 
at  that  time,  and  1  do  not  believe  that  they  have 
been  altered  since  ;  confining  myself  to  the  Gold- 
smiths' Company,  I  think  that  the  hall-marking 
authority,  the  court  or  governing  body,  is  formed 
now  upon  very  wrong  principles. 

93.  Do  you  object  to  the  way  in  which  they  do 
the  hall-marking,  or  do  you  object  to  the  law 
which  gives  so  important  a  public  function  to  a 
body  of  gentlemen  who  have  not  experience  in 
that  particular  trade  ? — To  the  law  :  I  have  no 
cause  to  complain  of  the  manner  in  which  the  work 
is  done. 

94.  Then  yours  is  rather  a  theoretical  than  a 
practical  objection  ? — Decidedly  so. 

95.  If  they  do  the  work  well  and  emplov 
proper  people,  I  do  not  see  that  there  is  much 
room  for  complaint  ? — The  wardens  of  the  Gold- 
smiths' Company  hold  authority  and  power  in  their 
hands  affectmg  the  liberty  of  the  suhject,  and  my 
own  personal  liberty.  They  have  power  under 
their  Acts  of  Parliament  to  walk  into  my  shop  -and 


Chairman — continued, 
examine  my  goods,  which  I  object  to  very  strong- 
ly ;  I  must  say,  however,  that  that  never  has  been 
aone ;  it  was  left  off  years  and  years  ago,  and  it  has 
become  obsolete  altogether,  but  still  I  consider 
that  the  wardens^or  a  portion  of  them  ought  to  be 
men  who  understand  my  trade,  and  the  modem 
requirements  of  my  trade. 

96.  If  they  employ  people  who  do  know,  and 
who  are  themselves  men  of  integrity,  what  is  the 
objection  ? — They  are  simply  the  servants  of  the 
company.  The  wardens  are  the  men  with  whcnn 
the  law  is  vested. 

97.  That  I  take  it,  is  rather  an  objection  to  the 
existence  of  assay  offices  than  to  the  individual 
persons  whom  the  Goldsmiths'  Company  employ 
to  do  the  work  ? — I  have  very  little  desire  to  have 
assay  offices,  but  if  I  had  such  a  desire  I  think 
they  ought  to  be  conducted  by  men  having  some 
practical  acquaintance  with  the  trade.  Last  year 
the  four  wardens  of  the  Goldsmiths'  Company 
were  the  eminent  engmeer,  Mr.  Bramwell,  a 
porcelain  manufacturer,  a  stockbroker,  and  a  mer- 
chant, and  I  apprehend  that  honourable  Mem- 
bers would  all  say  that  those  gentlemen  know 
nothing  whatever  about  my  trade  ;  I  do  not  see 
why  they  should  have  these  laws  vested  in  them 
at  ail. 

98.  Have  you  ever  considered  whether  a 
public  office  should  be  constituted  ? — Yes,  I  have 
talked  to  my  father  about  it,  who  has  had  con- 
siderable experience,  being  a  man  of  70  years  of 
age,  and  55  years  in  the  trade ;  40  years  as  a 
manufacturer ;  and  his  general  impression  is 
that  the  Royal  Mint,  removed  from  its  present 

Sosition  to  the  Embankment,  should  have  the 
lets  from  all  the  halls  of  Dublin,  Liverpool, 
Manchester,  or  wherever  there  happened  to  be  a 
hall,  sent  up  regularly  to  that  department  as  the 
assaying  authority. 

99.  Do  not  you  wish  to  say  something  on  the 
subject  of  the  effect  of  allowing  a  rebate  of  duties 
under  certain  circumstances  ? — Yes,  that  is  a  very 
important  point.  The  rebate  is  one-sixth.  On 
spoons  and  forks  and  die  work  generally  there  is 
scarcely  anything  taken  off  in  the  process  of  finish- 
ing, ergo  there  is  a  profit  of  2  rf.  an  ounce  to  the 
manufacturer.  They  only  pay  Is.  Z  d.,  and  they 
charge  1  «.  6  d.  The  rebate  is  allowed,  so  that 
there  may  be  no  loss  in  the  process  of  finishing  by 
engi'aving,  chasing,  or  polishing. 

100.  Is  the  rebate  an  allowance  made  by  the 
Government? — Yes.  Plate  comes  back  from  the 
halls  in  a  rous^h  state,  and  in  many  instances  a 
great  deal  of  work  has  to  be  done  to  it  ivhich 
mvolves  a  loss  of  material. 

101.  Does  the  manufacturer  pay  1  «.  6  rf.,  and 
get  3  d.  back,  or  does  he  only  pay  \  s.  S  d.? — He 
pays  1  5.  3  ef. 

102.  Is  nottthere  a  rebate,  or  a  drawback  on 
exporting  silver? — Yes.     The  entire  Is.  6d. 

103.  Have  you  any  practical  acquaintance  with 
that? — Yes.  I  think  the  law  is  in  a  very  bad 
condition. 

104.  Would  you  explain  exactly  what  you 
mean  by  that?— Supposing  goods  are  sold  for 
export,  say,  to  India,  they  must  be  packed  in  an 
open  case  ;  an  agent  must  be  employed  to  send 
them  down  to  Southampton,  or  any  other  port ; 
they  have  to  be  taken  out  of  the  case  and  weighed; 
ivory  handles  detached,  involving  all  sorts  of 
annoyances  and  hindrances;  they  are  repacked 
by  irresponsible  packers,  sent  away  to  India, 
and    in    many  instances    arrive    broken.     The 
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other  day  we  had  a  caae>  wluch  I  wish,  tot  buiiig* 
particularly  bef<yre  the  Committee^  Some  eattde- 
labra  were  sent  oiF  in  this  way^  and  they  aixived 
in  India  broken.  I  had  a  letter  &om  my  ons^ 
tomer,  telling  me  that  the  things  had  amYed 
broken,  and  that  they  must  be  sent  back  to 
England  for  repair.  They  came  back,  and  I  bad 
to  pay  duty  when  they  came  inw  I  am  met  now 
with  another  difficulty.  We  are  going  to  send 
them  back  again,  and  we  are  led  to  bdieve  tiiat 
drawback  will  not  be  allowed  a  second  time. 

Mr.  Orr  Ewinff, 

106*  Did  that  happen  in  that  case  ? — No ;  but 
this  is  what  I  am  told,  and  I  want  Sir  Henry 
Jackson  to  ask  the  prcmer  authorities  whether 
that  will  be  the  case«  They  are  at*  the  present 
time  in  my  house,  and  when  repaired  will  have 
to  go  back  to  India. 

Mr.  Onslow. 

106.  Is  not  the  remedy  in  your  own  hands ; 
had  you  not  better  employ  more  careful  agents  ? 
— We  do  employ  the  most  careful  agents  that 
we  know;  you  will  find  that  there  are  only  a  few 
agents  that  can  be  employed.  We  have  employed 
King  &  Co.  and  Wheatley  &  Co. 

Chairman. 

107.  The  instance  which  you  have  given  us  is 
simply  this :  that  plate,  which  has  been  exported 
by  you,  has  been  broken  in  transit,  and  has  given 
you  a  great  deal  of  inconvenience  ;  but  that  does 
not  touch  the  broader  question  of  the  operation 
of  the  rebate,  the  drawback  which  the  Govern- 
ment give  ou  exporting? — Yes;  pardon  me,  I 
think  it  does  touch  the  question  exactly.  If  there 
were  no  duty  there  would  be  no  drawback.    We 


Ma%.  JShmamlr^QoniijXQed. 
9aQi#  silver  is:  «i^orted,   da  tb»  Crovernment 
allow  a  drawback  oils.  6  d.  upon  it  ?— Yes. 

Ckairman, 

113.  That,  you  think,  is  simply  a  blunder 
on  the  part  of  the  authorities  ?— Yes ;  in  the 
case  of  spoons  and  forks  the  manufacturer  gains 
2  d.  per  ounce. 

Mr.  Hamond. 

114.  When  an  article  is  finished,  is  it  of  much 
less  weight  ?— About  1  d.  an  ounce ;  but  I  am 
told  that  in  the  manufacture  of  other  plate  there 
is  not  any  very  great  amount  gained  upon  the 
rebate. 

Chairman. 

115.  I  see  you  also  sutrgest  Aat  the  present 
law  works  oppressively  on  small  capitalists ;  will 
you  be  so  good  as  to  develope  that? — That  is 
evident  A  portion  of  every  silversmith's  capital 
is  invested  m  duty.  Taking  the  case  of  a  man 
with  an  ordinary  stock,  supposinff  him  to  have 
500/.  invested  in  duty,  it  would  be  better  for  him 
to  have  500/.  worth  of  watches  and  clocks,  or 
500/.  at  his  bankers. 

116.  However,  that  would  apply  equally  to 
the  dealers  in  any  other  excisable  commodities  ? 
— With  the  exception  of  gold  and  silver  plate, 
there  are  no  excisable  commodities  but  tea, 
tobacco,  wine,  spirits,  and  beer. 

117.  That  is  also  a  general  objection  to  the 
Excise  ? — Yes ;  I  object  to  a  man  having  so  great* 
a  portion  of  his  capital  in  duty. 

118.  There  are  a  good  many  people  in  your 
trade  who  want  to  adhere  to  the  present  law,  are 
there  not  ? — You  are  sure  to  find,  in  the  case  of 


should  pack  the  things  up  and  send  them  right     ^\  traders,  that  monopolists  like  to  retain  their 
away  to  India  just  in  the  same  manner  as  a  bale     privilege. 


of  cotton 

108.  Then  it  comes  to  this,  that  in  .order  to 
^t  the  drawback  your  goods  have  to  be  sub- 
jected to  a  certain  manipulation  ? — Yes.  It  is  of 
Tory  grave  importance  to  the  trade  of  this 
country  that  we  should  be  so  stopped. 

109.  Could  not  that  difficulty  oe  remedied  by 
a  more  liberal  way  of  allowing  the  drawback  ? — 
It  could.  In  France,  if  a  man  wants  to  send 
plate  to  England,  he  simply  packs  up  his  goods 
and  takes  them  to  the  particular  marking  autho- 
rity, who  put  some  seals  on  it  and  send  it  straight 
through,  and  there  is  no  trouble  whatever ;  but 
here  we  have  a  considerable  amount  of 
trouble* 

110.  Still,  if  we  adopted  the  French  way  of 
allowing  drawback,  you  would  not  complain  on 
that  head  ? — No,  I  should  have  no  just  cause  of 
complaint  on  that  head,  excepting  that  I 
object  altogether  to  the  duty  ;  that  you  will 
understand;  butif  diere  be  a  duty  I  should  say^ 
let  us  pack  our  goods  up  in  the  best  possible 
manner,  and  send  them  out  with  the  least  possible 
damage,  or  the  least  possible  chance  of  damage. 

111.  That  would  be  a  matter  of  customs  detail, 
would  it  not? — Yes,  and  that  again  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  men  of  business,  who  know  what 
the  requirements  of  business  are. 

Mr.  Hamond. 

112.  With  regard  to  the  silver  upon  which 
li.  3d.  only  is  paid  by  the  manufacturer,  if  that 

0.117. 


119.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  monopolists  "? — 
^  Monopolists,"  as  far  as  1  can  understand  the 
word,  means  men  who  having  the  trade  in  their 
own  hands,  do  not  care  about  letting  it  go  very 
far  away  from  them. 

120.  And  they  consider  that  the  duty  and  the 
hall-marking,  and  all  those  restrictions,  have  the 
effect  of  keeping  the  trade  in  their  own  hands  ? — 
Yes ;  it  prevents  small  men  from  becoming 
manufacturers. 

121.  You  think  that  that  is  the  outcome  which 
is  to  be  looked  for  from  the  system  of  Excise  ? — 
Quite  so. 

122.  Do  you  recollect  any  other  subject  on 
which  you  wish  to  say  anything  to  the  Committee  ? 
— Take  one  more  case  with  regard  to  watches; 
I  am  much  interested  in  that  point;  watches 
with  metal  domes.  Watches  with  metal  domes 
are  not  allowed  to  be  made  in  this  country, 
but  at  the  same  time  I  believe  that  I  sell  more 
watches  with  metal  domes  than  any  other  class 
of  watch ;  therefore,  I  particularly  want  to  point 
out  that  the  watch  for  which  there  is  the  greatest 
demand  cannot  be  made  at  all  in  this  country. 

123.  Will  you  explain  to  the  Committee  what 
you  mean  by  a  metal  dome  ? — That  is  a  metal 
dome  {producing  a  toatchy  and  handing  the  same  ta 
the  Chairman).  That  comes  into  this  country 
perfectly  free,  and  yet  it  is  not  allowed  to  be 
made  here. 

124.  What  kind  of  metal  is  it?— It  is  a  brasai 
dome,  gilt 

A  4  125.  Thi^ 
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Chairman — continued. 

125.  This  which  I  hold  in  my  hand  is  a  foreign 
watch  ? — Yes. 

126.  It  pays  no  duty  ?— Not  at  all. 

127.  And  is  not  by  law  required  to  be  hall- 
marked ? — No. 

128.  It  may  be  sold  in  the  market  without  a 
hall-mark,  on  the  responsibility  of  the  dealer  ? — 
Yes.  I  generally  put  my  name  upon  them^  and 
people  are  quite  content. 

129.  This  watch  is  not  all  gold?— No. 

130.  The  outside  may  be  taken  to  be  gold? — 
Yes,  it  is  18-carat  gold. 

131.  But  what  watchmakers  call  the  "  dome/* 
that  is,  the  inner  protecting  case,  is  of  some  in- 
ferior metal  ? — Yes. 

132.  If  this  watch  had  been  manufactured  in 
England  it  could  not  have  been  in  this  condition, 
because  the  English  law  does  not  allow  a  watch 
case  to  be  hall-marked  unless  it  is  all  gold  ? — 
No. 

133.  Therefore,  an  English  manufacturer  is  not 
by  law  allowed  to  make  a  watch  containing  a 
metal  dome  ? — He  is  not. 

134.  If  the  public  should  prefer  a  watch  with 
a  metal  dome  to  a  watch  with  a  gold  one,  you 
could  not  get  it  of  English  manufacture  ? — ^That 
is  so;  the  public  prefer  cheap  watches;  that 
is  the  point.  It  is  not  simply  that  they  prefer  a 
watch  with  a  metal  dome. 

135.  However  much  they  might,  for  the  sake 
of  cheapness,  be  content  to  put  up  with  a  metal 
dome,  an  English  manufacturer  could  not  make 

.one?— No. 

136.  And  that  is  by  reason  of  the  old  statutes 
regulating  the  making  of  English  watch  cases? — 
Yes,  whicn  I  think  foolish  old  laws. 

137.  Are  you  not  aware  that  that  being  the 
strte  of-  the  law,  foreign  manufacturers  have 
recently  sent  into  England  watch  cases  made 
abroad,  and  got  them  hall-marked  in  this  country, 
as  though  they  were  English  watches  ? — Yes,  I 
am  wearing  one  now ;  I  Know  it  to  be  a  foreign 
watch  which  ha^  the  English  hall-mark ;  I  sell 
those  watches,  and  I  am  very  glad  to  sell  them. 

138.  What  kind  of  dome  has  it  ? — A  gold  one ; 
it  is  a  very  expensive  watch. 

139.  Tne  English  hall  authorities  would  not 
mark  it  unless  it  were  all  gold  ? — No. 

140.  In  that  way  it  is  a  guarantee,  is  it  not, 
that  it  is  of  the  same  quality  as  it  would  have 
been  if  it  had  been  made  in  England  ? — Just  so. 

141.  Is  not  the  English  hall-mark  to  some  ex- 
tent a  trade  mark  ;  does  not  it  count  almost  as  a 
trade  mark  in  the  colonial  market  ? — I  have  no 
doubt  it  does  ;  but  it  is  so  easily  forged  abroad 
that  I  do  not  think  that  that  ought  to  be  taken 
into  consideration. 

142.  But  it  is  in  practice,  to  some  extent,  a 
trade  mark? — It  is,  but  with  this  distinction, 
that  the  inside  of  the  watch,  that  is  the  best  part 
of  the  watch,  is  always  sold  under  a  trade 
mark. 

143.  You  know,  do  you  not,  that  the  English 
watch-case  makers  object  very  much  to  English 
hall-marks  being  put  on  foreign-made  cases  ? — I 
know  they  do. 

144.  Do  not  you  recognise  that  as  a  very 
reasonable  objection ? — No,  I  do  not;  I  regard 
the  question  myself  as  a  dealer  ;  I  have  in  my 
own  wear  a  watch  which  cost  me  at  least  10 1 
less  than  it  could  be  made  for  in  this  country ;  it 

fes  very  well,  and  I  have  worn  it  for  14  years ; 
sell  such  watches  very  frequently,  and  never 


CAatrman— continued, 
have   any  cause   of  complaint ;   they   are   10  L 
cheaper ;  arffo,  I  prefer  to  buy  these  watches  with 
the  English  mark  in  them,  because  it  shows  my 
customer  that  they  are  of  18-carat  gold. 

145.  Could  not  the  mak^  of  that  watch  have 
ffot  the  18-carat  gold  mark  put  just  as  well  in 
Switzerland  as  in  England ;  could  not  he  have 
got  a  hall-mark  in  Switzerland,  signifying  that  it 
was  18-carat  gold  ? — Yes,  he  could. 

146.  Would  not  that  Swiss  mark  have  told 
you  and  your  customer  that  it  was  18-carat 
gold  just  as  well  as  the  English  mark  ? — Yes. 

147.  If  so,  why  should  it  have  the  English 
mark  upon  it  to  represent  that  it  is  some^mg 
different  to  what  it  really  is  ? — I  do  not  see  why 
it  should,  but  I  do  see  one  very  good  reason  why 
you  cannot  help  it.  I  distinctly  see  that  what- 
ever law  may  be  made  to  prevent  it,  anyone  might 
be  able  to  ride  through  it. 

148.  You  think  that  the  tricks  of  trade  would 
be  too  many  for  you  ? — Yes. 

149.  Do  you  know  what  a  foreign  manu- 
facturer pays  for  getting  the  hall-mark? — A  few 
pence. 

Mr.  Bates. 

150.  The  hall-mark  guarantees  the  quality, 
does  it  not  ? — Yes,  it  guarantees  the  quality  of 
the  gold,  but  the  most  important  part  of  the 
watch  is  the  inside. 

151.  Where  is  the  inside  of  this  watch  made? 
— In  Switzerland. 

Mr.  Talbot 

152.  With  regard  to  the  licenses,  can  you  give 
the  Committee  any  information  as  to  the  amount 
which  those  licenses  produce  in  the  year  ? — Yes, 
somewhere  about  41,000/.  a  year. 

153.  And  with  regard  to  the 'duty,  what  is  it? 
— The  duty  on  silvex  may  be  taken,  I  should 
think,  at  60,000  /.  a  year,  and  the  duty  on  gold 
at  about  22,000  /.  Last  year  the  entire  duty 
amounted  to  82,000  /. 

154.  Then  the  whole  amount  of  the  receipts 
to  the  Exchequer  in  the  United  Kingdom  is 
something  over  100,000/.  a  year? — Yes. 

155.  Have  you  any  proportion  to  make  as  to 
how  this  is  to  be  replaced,  as  you  wish  to  abolish 
the  whole  ? — I  should  like  eventually  to  aboUsh 
it  all.  I  do  not  say  that  you  could  do  it  at  the 
present  moment. 

156.  Supposing  the  proposition  were  to  be 
entertained  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
what  would  you  suggest  to  him  to  put  in  its 
place  ? — Mr.  Gladstone  never  took  a  tax  off  one 
article  and  put  it  on  to  another ;  and  he  took 
taxation  off  1,200  different  articles. 

157.  Have  you  any  proposition  to  make  for 
the  replacement  of  that  tax? — None  whatever. 

158.  I  do  not  suppose  that  your  suggestion  of 
taking  off  this  tax  will  produce  any  addition  to 
the  revenue  in  any  other  shape  ? — ^1  do  think  it 
would  do  so,  distinctly  in  the  same  way  as  in  all 
other  trades ;  I  look  upon  it  in  this  way,  that 
many  years  ago,  before  tree  trade,  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer's  revenue  was  47  J  millions, 
and  it  is  now  80  millions.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  increased  revenue  is  entirely  the  result 
of  free  trade  ;  therefore,  I  say,  take  the  tax  off 
our  trade,  and  we  will  repay  the  revenue  by  in- 
creasing the  amount  derived  from  the  income  tax, 
and  by  increased  contributions  to  excisable 
articles ;  vou  will  encourage  us  to  do  more  trade, 
and  certamly  we  shall  respond. 

169.  You 
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159.  You  say  by  increased  contributions  to 
excisable  articles^  but  why  should  the  duty  be 
maintained  on  other  excisable  articles  if  you 
are  let  off? — They  would  not  be  enhanced. 
When  a  man  gets  on  in  life,  he  pays  his  wine 
merchant  more.     But  this  is  an  art  industry. 

160.  Then  you  claim  as  an  art  workman,  to 
be  exempt  ? — Most  decidedly ;  I  look  upon  my 
trade  as  an  art  industry  that  is  being  kept  back 
and  injured  year  by  year  and  day  by  day  by 
taxation,  with  no  chance  of  improvement  in  the 
least  degree  until  taxation  is  abolished.  And 
"with  regard  to  technical  education,  which  is  now 
being  applied  in  the  case  of  other  trades,  notably 
in  the  case  of  the  cloth  trade  by  the  Clothworkers' 
Company,  you  cannot  begin  the  work  of  technical 
education  for  the  silversmith  till  taxation  is 
abolished. 

161.  Then,  in  fact,  you  say  this  is  a  tax  upon 
education? — Emphatically  so;  doin^ more  damage 
day  by  day  than  any  other  tax  that  you  could 
name  ;  that  is  my  firm  impression. 

162.  I  understand  that  you  wish  the  voluntary 
system  of  hall-marking  to  remain? — Yes. 

163.  But  how  is  this  voluntary  system  to  be 
established  ;  under  what  regulations  ? — It  could 
easily  be  under  regulations.  It  would  only  be 
necessary  to  take  the  present  Acts  of  Parliament, 
and  see  what  portions  of  the  Acts  had  effect  upon 
the  compulsory  system,  and  omit  all  those,  and 
re-enact  the  parts  which  would  work  in  with  the 
voluntary  system. 

164.  Do  you  desire  that  there  should  be  a 
system  of  hall-marking  in  London  only,  or  all 
over  England? — I  should  like  to  see  a  hall- 
marking authority  wherever  manufacturers  de- 
sired or  required  it. 

165.  Are  the  expenses  of  those  authorities  to 
be  defrayed  by  the  manufacturers  themselves  ? — 
The  charges  for  the  hall-marking  must  be  suffi- 
cient to  render  the  hall  self-supporting  ;  I  would 
not  have  a  penny  of  the  public  money  spent  for 
the  sake  of  gold  and  silversmiths. 

166.  Now,  as  ta  the  constitution  of  the  Gold- 
smiths' Company ;  you  have  no  charge  to  make 
against  the  Goldsmiths'  Company  for  the  Im- 
proper conduct  of  their  business? — Most  as- 
suredly not. 

167.  But  you  say  that  they  ought  to  be  per- 
sonally conversant  with  the  trade '.' — When  they 
first  had  their  charter,  doubtless  they  were  all 
goldsmiths  and  silversmiths ;  but  now  they  are 
nothing  of  the  kind.  In  fact,  to  be  a  silversmith 
or  a  goldsmith  is  a  very  great  reason  why  you 
should  not  be  a  member  of  the  governing  body. 

168.  Is  it  not  possible  that  being  a  gold- 
smith or  a  silversmith  might  give  the  person  some 
slight  prejudice  ? — Yes. 

169.  I  asked  you  whether  you  did  not  think 
tliat  the  presence  of  goldsmiths  or  silversmiths 
on  the  governing  body  of  the  Goldsmiths'  Com- 
pany might  have  prejudicial  effects  upon  the 
lairness  of  their  decision;  do  you  think  so 
or  not? — It  might  be  so;  I  should  still  make 
objexjtion  to  be  under  the  Goldsmiths'  Company 
if  it  were  solely  composed  of  craftsmen.  My 
reasons  are  these :  that  the  interests  of  the  dealer 
and  of  the  manufacturer  are  totally  dissimilar. 
The  manufacturer's  interest  is  that  we  should 
not  sell  foreign  productions.  It  is  the  interest  of 
the  manufacturer  that  I  should  not  sell  that 
piece  of  plate,  which  I  have  mentioned  as  com- 
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from  Rome,  but  it  is  my  interest  to  Wathersion. 
sell  it  Again  there  are  dealers  and  dealers.  ■ 
There  are  men  who  deal  in  new  plate,  and  there  ^"^^^^ 
are  men  who  deal  in  old  plate.  The  dealers  in  i^l^^ 
i»ld  plate  have  a  very  great  respect  for  Hall- 
marks, because  they  get  their  money  entirely  by 
the  marks.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  a  vast 
quantity  of  the  ugliest  plate  that  can  possibly  be 
imagined  is  sold  at  enormous  prices,  because  it 
has  got  an  ancient  mark  upon  it.  You  see 
there  are  three  different  classes  of  men  belonging 
to  one  identical  craft,  and  their  interests  are  as 
different  as  possible.  There  are  four  members  of 
the  craft  on  the  Goldsmiths'  Company.  One  is 
my  father,  who  is  a  retail  dealer  ;  his  interests 
are  to  sell  everything  that  he  can  get  a  cus- 
tomer for ;  two  deal  in  old  plate ;  it  is  their  interest 
to  look  after  the  marks ;  and  one  is  a  manufac- 
turer whose  interest  it  is  that  we  should  have  no 
foreign  plate  imported  into  this  country  at  all. 
Therefore,  as  I  say,  I  should  strongly  object  to 
be  under  the  control  of  those  four  gentlemen. 

170.  Then  changing  the  constitution  of  the 
Goldsmiths'  Company,  would  not  give  you  any 
satisfaction  ?—  Not  at  all ;  I  have  no  desire  to 
alter  the  constitution  of  the  Goldsmiths'  Com- 
pany so  long  as  they  do  not  interfere  with  me. 

171.  You  spoke  about  the  hall-mark  as  showing 
the  date  of  the  year;  that  is  to  say,  there  is  a 
different  hall-mark  for  each  year,  is  there  not  ? — 
Yes,  for  each  year  there  is  a  "  Letter."  That 
is  about  the  most  absurd  law  that  could  possibly 
be  imagined.  I  have  brought  down  Chaffers's 
book  to  show  it  to  the  Committee.  I  need  not 
tell  you  that,  as  a  man  of  business,  I  look  upon 
the  date  mark  as  distinctly  wrong,  for  this  simple 
reason ;  I  do  not  want  my  goods  turned  into  old 
stock  directly  I  have  bought  them.  Some  years 
ago,  when  1  first  went  into  Pall  Mall,  I  bought 
a  number  of  tea  sets.  A  few  days  ago  I  sold  one 
of  those  sets.  In  a  few  days  after,  my  customer 
came  and  said,  "  Mr.  Watherston  you  ought  to 
have  told  me  that  that  tea  set  that  I  paid  you 
for  was  old  stock."  I  said,  "  Indeed."  He  said, 
^^  I  bought  Chaffers's  book,  and  I  find  that  that 
tea  set  was  made  19 years  ago."  "Now,"  he 
said,  "  you  ought  not  to  have  let  me  buy  an  old 
stock  thing  like  that"  "  Well,  Sir,"  I  said, 
"  I  am  very  sorry,  but  it  never  occurred  to  me 
that  silver  plate  could  be  old  stock."  But  he 
evidently  treated  it  as  old  stock,  and  I  lost  a 
good  customer  by  it.  I  consider  that  it  is  an 
absurdity  to  put  the  date  mark.  No  one  in  any 
other  trade  does  it.  There  is  no  date  mark  on  a 
pianoforte,  nor  on  anything  else  that  you  buy. 
it  is  a  monstrous  thing  that  in  this  country 
we  should  have  our  goods  turned  into  old  stock 
in  that  way. 

172.  May  there  not  be  some  advantage  in 
people  knowing  the  date  of  articles  which  they 
buy,  the  value  of  some  of  those  articles  being 
enhanced  by  the  fact  of  their  being  old  ? — But 
it  cannot  be  to  my  advantage  as  an  individual 
tradesman  to  keep  stock  which  in  the  course  of 
time,  say  100  years  hence  when  I  am  dead  and 
gone,  should  be  sold  as  old  plate.  That  is  not 
my  interest,  but  a  very  long  way  off  my  interest. 

173.  Then  I  understand  you  object  to  dating 
altogether? — Yes;  I  should  distinctly  say  that 
the  date  mark  is  a  monstrous  absurdity. 

174.  If  that  principle  had  always  been  esta- 
blished, you  would  not  have  allowed  us  to  be 
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Wkihenion,  able  to  find  out  the  date  of  old  china  and  other 
"TT"  ancient  valuables  ? — But  you  would  have  got  on 
17  June  ^gpy  ^^u  without  it.  There  would,  in  all  pro* 
babilitj,  have  been  corresponding  advantages. 
There  have  been  what  are  called  trade  marks ; 
for  instance,  there  is  no  hall-mark  on  the 
bottom  of  an  old  blue  china  teapot,  but  there 
is  a  trade  mark  by  which  70U  know  the  date 
pretty  well.  You  know  pretty  well  when  a  cer- 
tain manufacture  ceased  to  exist,  and  when  a  cer- 
tain manufacture  was  founded. 

175.  Then,  practically,  it  is  a  date  mark  ?«*-It 
is  really  and  literally  a  date  mark. 

176.  Then  it  may  become  old  stock,  like  your 
tea  set?— It  may,  but  I  do  not  think  that  that  is 
an  argrument  which  could  be  pressed ;  because, 
take  Doulton's  ware,  there  is  no  date  mark  on  it, 
but  we  know  very  well  that  it  will  carry  a  date 
mark,  and  that  we  shall  know  when  the  manu- 
facture was  commenced,  and  when  it  ceased. 

177.  Is  the  date  mark  obligatory? — Yes;  I 
want  also,  whilst  we  are  upon  this  point,  to  com- 
plain of  another  mark ;  I  have  shown  you  that 
the  date  mark  is  in  my  opinion  a  great  folly,  but 
there  is  a  worse  folly  still,  and  that  is  the  town 
mark^  which  is  also  an  injustice.  The  town 
mark  in  London  is  a  leopard's  head,  and  in  the 
other  parts  of  the  country  there  are  different 
marks.  The  trade  have  great  confidence  in  the 
Goldsmiths'  Company  of  London,  for  there  the 
marks  are  put  on  with  greater  care,  and  the  plate 
is  more  surely  standard ;  ergoy  the  countiy  manu- 
facturers find  that  country-made  plate  does  not 
sell  so  well  as  London-made  plate,  and  so  they 
have  to  send  their  goods  up  from  the  country  to 
London  to  get  the  London  mark  put  upon  them, 
and  then  they  are  sold  as  London-made  plate, 
whereas  probably  they  are  made  in  Dublin,  or 
Exeter,  or  Chester,  or  Sheffield,  or  anywhere 
else* 

•  178.  Is  it  not  also  the  case  that  some  part  of 
the  public  prefer  plate  made  in  provincial  towns? 
—I  never  found  any  yet.     The  dealers  do  not. 

179.  I  think  there  was^ome  evidence  to  that 
efiect  before  the  Committee  of  1856  ? — I  never 
found  any;  on  the  contrary,  I  find  that  people 
like  London-made  plat^  ;  if  you  take  the  case  of 
a. very  good  maker,  we  will  say  in  Dublin,  what 
a,  hardship  it  is  for  that  man  to  be  obliged  to 
send  his  plate  up  to  the  Goldsmiths'  Hall  in 
London  to  be  marked,  in  order  that  it  shall  not 
be  condemned  as  country-made  plate.  In  other 
words,  as  a  dealer  says  sometimes,  shrugging 
his  shoulders,  "It  is  only  Irish  plate."  The 
Ixieh  manufacturer  does  not  like  it  at  alL  I  have 
had'  a  great  many  Jetters  from  Ireland  complain- 
ing of  it.  There  is  another  thing  with  regard 
to  Irish  plate,  and  that  is  the  figure  of  Hibernia. 
There  is  a  figure  of  Britannia  which  is  placed 
upon  plate  of  the  higher  standard,  11  dwts.  10 
grains  to  the  pound  troy.  What  is  easier  tian 
to  get  Hibernia  put  on  to  some  Irish  plate,  and 
to  titivate  it  up  and  make  it  look  like  Britannia, 
and  turn  out  the  Queen's  head,  which  is  the 
duty  mark,  and  then  to  pass  it  into  the  market 
as  old  Irish  plate. 

Mr.  Bates. 

180.  That  is  fraud  again,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Taibot. 

181.  Is   there  any  reason  because  there   are 


Mr.  Talbot — continued. 

forgeries  and  frauds  why  plate  should  not  be 
marked  in  the  town  or  district  in  which  it  is  sap- 
posed  to  be  made? — But  how  much  better  it 
would  be  for  a  Newcastle  manufacturer  to  get 
his  mark  put  on,  which  mark  would  be  simply 
his  registered  name,  and  the  lion  which  would 
tell  everybody  that  it  was  silver  plate. 

182.  Do  you  think  that  the  present  grievance 
would  be  remedied  if  it  was  made  penal  to  mark 
any  plate  with  the  mark  of  any  particular  hall 
unless  it  was  made  within  the  clistrict  of  that 
hall? — But  you  would  be  always  altering  the 
law. 

183.  I  ask  you  whether  you  think  that  this' 
alteration  in  the  law  as  suggested,  would  meet 
your  case  ? — No. 

184.  There  is  one  other  point  upon  which  I 
should  like  to  ask  you  a  question;  you  say  that 
foreign  watches  come  into  this  country  to  have 
an  Ln^lish  mark  put  upon  them,  and  that  they 
are  sold  as  English  watches  ? — They  are  sold  as 
watches;  I  cannot  say  that  they  are  sold  aa 
English  watches. 

185.  At  any  rate  they  have  a  particular  value 
given  to  them  by  the  English  mark? — Yes,  I 
suppose  they  have. 

186.  You  told  the  Chairman  just  now  that  this 
watch  which  you'spoke  of  that  came  firom  Swit- 
zerland had  an  English  mark  upon  it,  which 
gives  it  a  greater  value  than  if  it  had  the  corre- 
sponding SwiiJS  mark  upon  it  ? — I  did  not  intend 
to  say  anything  of  that  kind ;  I  say  that  that 
watch  came  to  me  as  a  dealer,  and  I  find  that  it 
is  a  very  much  cheaper  watch  than  I  can  get  in 
the  mother  country  ;  it  has  got  some  mark  on  it 
which  will  make  it  sell,  and  I  do  not  see  why  I 
should  not  sell  it. 

187.  What  are  those  marks? — Those  marks 
are  the  London  Hall«-mark. 

188.  And  it  has  a  greater  value  because  it  has 
the  London  Hall  mark? — Yes. 

189.  Whereas,  in  fact,  it  is  a  foreign-made 
watch? — Yes,  it  is  a  foreign-made  watchj  but  the 
consumer  does  not  care  where  it  is  made. 

190.  'I  he  consumer  must  care,  else  why  does 
he  pay  more  for  it,  having  the  London  mark  ? — I . 
think  we  have  practical  experience  that  the  fact 
of  its  being  hall-marked  has    not   increased  its 
cost. 

191.  But  it  has  increased  its  selling  value  to 
the  buyer  ? — I  cannot  say  that  it  does ;  I  said 
distinctly  that  it  is  10/.  cheaper  than  I  could 
get  the  same  watch  for  if  it  were  made  in- 
England. 

192.  Would  you  give  as  much  for  that 
watch  without  that  mark? — Yes,  I  apprehend 
so. 

193.  Would  the  consumer,  the  ordinary  pur- 
chaser, give  as  much  for  that  watch  without  the 
mark  as  with  it  ? — I  apprehend  so,  but  then  so 
long  as  hallrmarking  is  thoroughly  understood 
in  this  country,  as  we  know  it  is  understood, 
people  turn  the  thing  about  and  look  for  a. 
mark,  and  therefore  we  dealers  like  to  have  the 
mark. 

194.  Therefore,  the  purchaser  gives  more  for 
it  because  it  has  a  particular  mark  upon  it? — 
Yes,  I  think  that  perhaps  may  be  inferred. 

195.  Do  you>  think  that  that  is  a  desirable 
arrangement  to  remain^  that  persons  should  be 
allowed  to  import  watches  into  this  country  and  . 
get  them  marked  as  being  made  in  a  country 
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where  they  are  not  made  ? — ^I  say  that  I  do  not 
believe  you  could  make  laws  to  prevent  it, 
because  if  you  do,  you  will  have  watches  smug* 
gled  in,  and  the  thing  will  be  done  after  all. 

196.  What  remedy  do  you  suggest?  —  Open 
the  ports  and  have  tnem  in  as  free  as  possible. 
Let  them  come  in,  and  if  we  choose  to  get  them 
marked,  so  long  as  there  is  a  voluntary  system  of 
marking,  let  us  have  them  marked. 

197.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  protection 
to  the  purchaser  if  people  are  to  be  allowed  to 
put  a  mark  upon  watches  by  voluntary  asso- 
ciations?— No,  not  by  a  voluntary  association, 
but  by  a  voluntary  proceeding.  The  marking 
must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Government. 

1 98.  Are  people  to  be  allowed  to  put  a  mark 
Tipon  a  watch  which  tliat  watch  has  no  right  to 
have  ? — I  do  not  know  that  anybody  can  say  it 
lias  no  right  to  have  it. 

199.  That  mark  meaning  that  it  has  been 
made  in  England? — No,  it  only  means  that  the 
gold  is  18  carat. 

200.  It  has  been  taken  to  the  London  Hall 
to  be  stamped,  has  it  not? — Yes,  and  the  in- 
ference, I  must  acknowledge,  is  that  it  is  made 
in  London. 

201.  Though  it  may  not  not  be  said  in  so 
many  words,  the  inference  is  that  it  is  made  in 
England  ?— Yes. 

202.  Ought  that  state  of  things  to  be  allowed 
to  be  maintained  ? — Yes,  I  see  no  reason  in  the 
world  why  it  should  not  be  allowed  to  be  main- 
tained just  in  the  same  way  as  with  Coventry 
watches.  Supposing  a  watch  were  made  in 
Coventry,  it  can  be  €ent  to  London,  and  marked 
there  and  returned  again.  The  consumer  does  not 
ask  whether  it  is  made  in  Coventry,  or  whether  it  is 
made  in  London,  but  if  it  has  got  the  London 
mark  on  it  I  suppose  he  presumes  that  it  is  made 
in  London;  but  it  is  just  the  same  with  Coventry 
as  with  the  foreign  market,  the  consumer  does 
not  care  the  least  where  the  watch  is  made. 

Sir  Charles  RtisselL 

203.  You  complained  that  plate  was  often 
very  carelessly  marked,  and  you  told  us  a  story 
of  a  rose-water  dish;  supposing  the  marking 
under  the  voluntary  system  to  be  continued, 
should  you  say  the  maker  of  plate  has  a  right 
to  indicate  the  place  where  it  is  made  ? — Yes, 
he  has  that  now ;  he  does  indicate  the  place. 

204.  And  it  is  done  ?— Yes. 

205.  Supposing  then  the  voluntary  system  to 
be  adopted,  as  you  suggest  that  there  should  be 
a  maker's  mark,  a  sort  of  trade  mark,  which  mark 
should  be  taken  as  a  guarantee  to  the  purchaser 
that  the  article  sold  was  of  a  certain  quality; 
would  you  have  a  mark  put  into  a  prominent 
position  to  indicate  that  it  was  18-carat,  or  a 
higher  or  lower  standard  ? — Yes,  we  are  allowed 
to  do  that  wilh  gold  now.  I  offer  to  do  it  with 
our  own  chains.  People  come  to  me  to  buy  an 
18-carat  gold  chain ;  they  do  not  care  whether  it 
is  marked  or  not ;  we  put  18  on  our  chains,  and 
it  answers  all  the  purpose. 

206.  You  are  willing  that  persons  should  re- 
cover against  you,  and  are  you  willing  that 
persons  should  recover  against  you  if  they  found 
that  it  was  not  of  that  standard  ? — Yes,  and  they 
would  be  able  to  recover;  the  county  court 
would  soon  settle  that  question. 

207.  I  have  been  told  by  dealers  that  there  is 
a  very  considerable  business  done  in  wedding 
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rings  in  this  way;  that  wedding  rings  are  hall-     ^^*«^'^o^ 
marked  in  England,  and  are  then  sent  out  to       tn  Jooe 
some  foreign  dealer  abroad,  and  the  rebatfe  is         1878. 
taken,    and    they    are   afterwards   very    easi]^ 
smuggled  back  into  England  ;  has  that  come  to 
your  knowledge  as  a  matter  of  fact  ?— Yes ;  I 
know  that  it  can  be  done,  and  I  feel  sure  that  it 
is  done ;  bat  not  to  any  very  larue  extent,  be- 
cause we  can  get  at  the  figure  of  the  gold  ex- 
ported,  and  therefore  I  do  not  think  we  need  be 
very  frightened  that  there  is  any   very   large 
amount  of  that  sort  of  thing  done.     6^  I.  I  see 
is  all  that  was  allowed  as  drawback  upon  gold  in 
1875;  in  some  years  the  amount  is  larger;  in 
1870   the   amount  of  drawback  allowed  on  dl 
articles  was  273/.     But  some   time   ago  there 
were  a  number  of  spoons  and  forks,  upon  which 
a  drawback  was  allowed,  and  which  were  taken 
over  to  France  and  bronzed,  and  brought  back 
as   bronzed   goods.     They  came  right  through, 
and  nobody  knew  anything  about  them.     1  am 
told  that  occurred  not  very  long  ago,  but  you 
see  it  is  easily  done  with  wedding  rings;  you 
could  bring  in  a  pocket  full. 

208.  I  understand  that  whatever  alteration 
was  made,  you  still  would  allow  every  purchaser 
to  have  the  right  of  having  his  article  assayed 
and  marked  at  some  recognised  Government 
place  ? — Yes,  distinctly  so. 

Mr.  Courtney. 

209.  At  what  stage  does  the  necessity  of  sub- 
mitting articles  to  be  marked  arise  ;  is  the  manu- 
facturer bound  to  any  particular  day? — In  the 
rough,  before  the  engraving,  and  '  before  the 
general  finishing  and  putting  together. 

210.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  does  the  law 
prescribe  the  necessity ;  when  does  the  penalty 
accrue  for  having  neglected  the  law  ? — You  may, 
if  you  like,  finish  the  thing  right  off,  but  you 
must  not  expose  it  for  sale  without  the  hall- 
mark. 

211.  Is  the  manufacturer  bound  to  take  it 
down  to  the  hall  ? — He  Is  bound  to  take  it  to  a 
hall,  but  not  necessarily  to  any  particular  one. 

212.  Before  he  parts  with  it  to  the  wholesale 
dealer? — Yes. 

213.  The  manufacturer  himself  is  bound  to 
take  it  before  it  quits  his  hands  as  a  finished 
article  ? — Yes,  but  that  opens  this  question,  that 
you  can  import  plate  from  abroad  and  pay  the 
duty  when  it  comes,  but  you  must  not  expose 
that  plate  for  sale  without  having  it  previously 
hall-marked.  That  is  a  manifest  injustice,  per- 
ceptible to  anyone.  You,  yourself,  as  a  Member 
of  Parliament,  or  a  private  gentleman,  or  even 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  as  lately  as  a  few  hours 
ago,  as  I  f^ee  by  the  paper,  bought  a  quantity 
of  plate  of  Tiffany,  of  New  York,  iu  mg  Pans 
Exhibition ;  his  Boyal  Highness  can  brag  that 
plate  in  and  take  it  home  with  him,  and  put  it 
into  his  house,  and  no  one  say  anything  to  him; 
and  so  could  you;  but  if  I  should  go  to  the  Paris 
Exhibition  and  give  Mr.  Tiffany  an  order  for  a 
large  quantity  of  plate  (it  is  very  artistic  plate, 
and  would  most  likely  be  far  more  saleable  than 
the  production  of  this  country),  I  must  not  ex- 
pose it  for  sale ;  see  what  a  manifest  injustice 
that  is. 

214.  Are  you  quite  certain  that  one  could  go 
over  to  Paris  and  buy  {date,  and  bring  it  here 
without  paying  duty  ? — You  can  go  to  Paris  and 
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Wath^skm.    ^^^  Tiffany's  plate  and  bring  it  into  tliis  country 
17  Jane      by  paying  the  duty. 

1878.  ^^^'  ^^  ^  S^  ^^'^^  ^^  Ir ans  and  buy  plate  for 

my  use,  and  import  it  here,  must  not  I  pay  duty  ? 
— Yes,  you  must  pay  duty,  but  you  need  not 
Kave  it  hall-marked. 

216.  If  it  were  for  sale,  as  in  your  case,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  have  it  hall-marked  also  ? 
— Yes ;  it  must  pay  duty  when  it  is  brought  in, 
and  then  you  must  send  it  to  the  hall  ;  remember, 
I  am  talking  about '  artistic  plate,  which  cannot 
be  marked  in  its  finished  state,  without  damage 
to  the  article  itself;  for  instance,  what  I  read  in 
the  paper  day  by  day  of  Tiffany's  plate  is,  that 
it  is  most  artistic  work,  and  it  would  not  stand 
any  rubbing  or  any  scraping  whatever.  In  the 
case  of  the  article  of  which  I  showed  the  Com- 
mittee a  photograph  just  now,  I  could  not  give 
that  beautiful  shell  over  to  be  scraped  ;  I  should 
not  like  to  have  it  scraped,  even  upon  the  inside. 

217.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  do  all  dealers  in 
plate  take  it  to  be  assayed  ? — No.  Up  to  a  littlo 
time  ago  it  had  fallen  into  disuetude,  and  any 
amount  of  foreign  plate  was  about  without  any 
hall-mark  at  all. 

218.  I  suppose  the  law  requires  that  that 
should  be  done  whether  it  is  new  plate  or  second- 
hand plate  ? — Anything  exposed  for  sale  must  be 
hall-marked. 

219.  Supposing  I  went  into  Han  way-street, 
and  saw  an  old  Dutch  hanaper  cup  there,  shall  I 
find  any  hall-mark  upon  it  ? — No. 

220.  Would  a  dealer  be  liable  to  any  penalty 
for  selling  it  ?— I  apprehend  so.  There  is  no  ex- 
ception in  favour  of  old  Dutch  plate  in  the  Act 
of  Parliament. 

221.  You  never  saw  such  a  thing  upon  an  old 
piece  of  plate  in  a  silversmith's  shop  ? — No.  As 
the  law  at  present  stands,  I  believe  there  is  some 
exemption  on  the  ground  of  artistic  plate,  but  I 
should  like  anyone  to  explain  what  is  artistic 
plate. 

222.  "Whose  duty  is  it  to  put  the  law  in  motion  ? 
— I  suppose  originally,  and  I  am  under  the  im- 
pression that  it  is  now,  the  duty  of  the  Goldsmiths' 
Company  I0  put  law  in  motion. 

223.  Do  the  Goldsmiths'  Company  make  any 
profit  themselves?— -I  believe  not  much.  On 
reading  Mr.  Prideaux's  evidence  in  1856,  T  see 
there  is  an  amount  of  money,  4,500  /.  which  had 
accrued,  in  30  years,  to  the  Goldsmiths'  Com- 
pany. 

224.  What  is  the  organisation  of  the  local 
halls;  are  they  adventure  companies  like  the 
Goldsmiths'  Company? — They  were  then  in  a 
very  unsatisfactory  condition. 

225.  Take  Exeter,  for  instance  ? — ^I  should  re- 
fer you  to  the  evidence  given  before  the  Com- 
mittee of  1856;  you  will  find  what  a  deplorable 
condition  they  were  in;  the  assay  master  at 
Exeter  kept  a  public-house,  and  the  work  was 
done  in  a  very  lax  matter  from  all  I  can  read. 

226.  They  get  about  2,000 /.  a  year  there,  do 
they  not? — Yes,  but  in  a  very  lax  manner;  in 
several  of  the  country  halls  the  mode  of  con- 
ducting the  halls  is  anything  but  what  it  ought 
to  be.  More  especially  was  such  the  case  at 
Chester. 

227.  But  you  do  not  know  what  the  organ- 
isation is,  who  appoints  the  assay  master? — I 
think  at  Exeter  there  are  four  wardens  who  are 
silversmiths  of  the  town,  who  work  round  and 
roimd  as  wardens  for  the  time  being.      They 
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228.  He  is  the  recipient,  in  fact;  he  is  a 
farmer  of  Government  taxes  to  a  certain  extent? 
—Yes. 

229.  Could  you  tell  us  about  the  development 
of  the  American  trade ;  have  you  any  statistics 
of  the  American  trade  ? — No ;  there  is  no  law 
governing  the  trade  in  America.  I  know  that 
the  trades  get  on  without  laws;  there  is  an 
enormous  customs  duty  on  imported  plate. 

230.  Have  you  any  statistics  of  the  progress 
of  the  British  silversmiths'  trade  between  1815 
and  1855?  —  No,  I  have  no  statistics  before 
1852. 

231.  In  1855  you  tell  us  that  duty  was  paid 
upon  about  a  million  ounces;  I  suppose  between 
1815  and  1855  it  had  probably  increased? — No, 
I  should  imagine  that  it  had  decreased,  because 
so  much  more  heavy  plate  was  made  in  those 
olden  days,  but  I  have  no  statistics  at  present. 
There  is  a  gentleman  here  who  will  give 
evidence,  Mr.  Kead,  who  has  considerable  ex- 
perience of  the  practice  of  the  hall  at  Newcastle, 
and  I  think  he  will  answer  that  question  as  far 
as  Newcastle  is  concerned. 

232.  The  present  duty  of  1  ^.  6  d.  was  esta- 
blished in  1815,  was  it  not? — Yes. 

233.  If,  after  that,  the  amount  of  plate  made 
every  year  increased,  we  might  infer  that  the 
subsequent  decline  was  not  so  much  owing  to  the 
duty  as  to  the  substitution  of  electro-plated 
goods  ? — That  would  be  answered,  I  think,  by  a 
reference  to  all  other  trades,  because  nearly  all 
other  trades  were  taxed  in  1815 ;  if  you  recollect, 
the  very  light  of  Heaven  was  taxed,  for  there  was 
a  tax  upon  windows. 

234.  Supposing  we  found  that  between  1815 
and  say  1840,  the  silver  plate  made  went  on 
increasing  every  year,  what  would  you  say  ? — I 
should  reason  then  that  it  was  simply  owing  to 
the  increase  of  the  population  ;  that  is  all  ;  not 
that  there  was  an  increased  demand.  But  that 
would  apply  to  all  other  trades  in  the  world  which 
were  taxed.  Directly  the  taxes  were  taken  oflT 
trades  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  up  they  went  at  once 
enormously.  Take  the  timber  trade.  There  has 
been  a  wonderful  increase  in  that  trade,  and  many 
other  trades. 

235.  With  reference  to  this  rebate  of  one- 
sixth,  is  it  supposed  that  that  is  the  amount  of 
metal  which  is  lost  in  finishing  the  manufacture  ? 
—Yes. 

236.  So  that  in  the  end  the  amount  of  metal 
left  in  a  piece  of  goods  when  completed  is  still 
taxed  at  the  rate  of  1 5.  6  rf.  an  ounce  ?— 
Yes. 

237.  That  is  too  large  an'  allowance  for  simple 
goods  ? — Practically  it  is. 

238.  With  regard  to  the  inconvenience  of  the 
drawback,  would  not  it  be  possible  at  Goldsmiths' 
Hall,  when  anything  had  been  assayed  that  waA 
about  to  be  exported  for  it  to  be  packed  there, 
and  the  seals  not  to  be  broken  until  it  got  out  of 
the  kingdom  ? — That  would  be  a  good  plan  if  it 
were  practible.     But  is  not  so. 

239.  The  hall-mark  is  simply  a  certificate  of 
the  material  out  of  which  the  thing  is  made  '-^ 
Yes. 

240.  It  has  no  respect  to  the  place  where  it  is 
made  ? — No. 

241.  So  that  a  watch  case,  if  it  is  taken  and 
marked,  simply  means  that  it  is  certified  to  be  o£ 
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a  certain  character  of  metals  whether  it  is  made  in 
Sheffield  or  in  London,  or  in  any  other  place  in 
England? — Yes;  that  is  all. 

242.  It  carries  no  other  guarantee  ? — It  does 
not. 

Mr.  Hamoud. 

243.  The  hall-mark,  you  say,  is  simply  a  note 
of  the  material  of  which*  it  is  made  ;  but  I  under- 
stand that  it  shows  also  the  quality  of  the  ma- 
terial ? — It  does. 

244.  And  therefore  it  is  another  guarantee,  is 
it  not ;  it  is  not  simply  the  material,  but  it  is  the 
qimlity  of  the  material? — Yes;  it  shows  you  the 
quality  of  the  material. 

245.  With  regard  to  the  silver  service,  of 
which  you  gave  the  Committee  a  description, 
would  that  gentleman,  whose  custom  you  lost, 
have  paid  the  same  amount  for  an  old  service  as 
he  would  have  done  for  a  new  one  ? — He  bought 
the  silver  service  at  the  price  at  which  it  was 
marked  in  the  stock ;  he  did  not  get  any  deduc- 
tion. 

246.  Would  that  gentleman  have  paid  the 
same  price  for  a  new  silver  service  as  he  did  for 
the  old  one  ? — Yes. 

247.  Then  he  lost  nothing  by  buying  it  ? — He 
lost  nothing.  But  he  regretted  having  bought 
"  old  stock." 

248.  You  said  that  you  would  like  the  duty 
done  away  with,  and  the  hall-stamping,  but  you 
would  prefer  the  hall-stamping,  if  it  is  retained, 
to  be  done  by  a  Government  authority,  say  the 
Mint  ? — I  should  say  that  the  Mint  ought  to  be 
the  central  authority ;  that  is,  that  the  Mint 
should  have  power  over  the  halls  all  over  Eng- 
land where  they  happen  to  be  established  for  the 
use  of  the  trade. 

249.  Then  you  have  two  ideas:  one,  that  those 
articles  still  should  be  stamped,  but  by  the 
Government;  and  the  other  is,  that  they  should 
simply  be  stamped  by  people  voluntarily  sending 
them  to  be  stamped  ? — I  have  not  made  myself 
explicit,  I  am  ^raid.  My  desire  would  be  that 
the  hall-marking  should  be  an  absolutely  volun- 
tary proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturer; 
but  that,  if  he  voluntarily  desires  to  have  the 
mark,  he  should  be  able  to  get  it  at  the 
nearest  place  to  his  manufactory,  where  there 
happened  to  be  a  marking  establishment,  and 
that  he  should  buy  the  mark  at  a  cost  which  it 
would  be  necessary  to  impose,  in  order  to  keep 
that  particular  hall  self-supporting ;  and  that  all 
those  halls  should  be  under  the  Government 
Mint. 

250.  In  fact,  that  they  should  be  branches  of 
the  Mint  ? — Yes ;  they  should  all  be  obliged  to 
send  their  diets,  that  is,  their  scrapings,  up  to 
the  Mint  in  London. 

251.  Supposing  that  the  plate  was  for  the 
future  stamped  voluntarily  by  the  manufacturer, 
what  security  do  you  propose  to  give  to  the 
public  that  they  will  have  the  silver  or  gold 
article  that  the  manufacturer  sells  them  ? — I  do 
not  propose  to  give  them  anything  beyond  a 
trade  mark,  or  the  personal  guarantee  of  the 
vendor. 

252.  Then  you  take  away  their  security? — 
No,  I  do  not.  I  give  them  the  same  thing. 
They  can  have  the  voluntary  mark,  if  they 
want  it,  or  they  can  have  a  trade  mark,  which  wiU 
very  probably  become  of  quite  as  much  import- 
ance as  the  hall-mark.     They  would  have  the 
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same  guarantee  in  the  purchase  of  a  silver  teapot 
that  they  have  now  in  the  purchase  of  an  object 
like  a  hundred  guinea  pianoforte. 
^  253.  You  think  that  the  trade  in  gold  and 
silver  plale  is  of  such  a  character  that,  supposing 
18  carats  to  be  the  standard  for  gold,  and  there  is 
to  be  a  proper  standard  for  silver,  you  think  that 
the  manuatcturer  would  try  to  make  an  article 
of  a  less  standard  than  18  carats,  and  mix  a 
greater  amount  of  alloy  with  the  material  ? — ^I  do 
not  think  anything  of  the  kind  ;  I  think  that  he 
would  make  just  what  he  pleased,  and  sell  what 
he  pleased. 

254.  What  security  have  the  public  in  his 
marking  what  he  pleased  or  selling  what  he 
pleased,  that  the  article  which  a  person  buys  is 
18  carats,  and  of  the  standard  of  silver? — There 
would  be  no  more  security  than  there  now  is  in 
the  purchase  of  a  pianoforte,  or  a  carriage,  or 
anything  else. 

255.  A  person  would  have  no  security  that  he 
was  buying  silver  plate  of  the  standard  quality, 
or  on  the  other  hand  whether  he  got  18  carats 
gold  ? — No,  he  would  have  to  use  his  own  dis- 
cretion in  the  choice  of  a  tradesman. 

256.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  hall-mark  is  a 
guarantee  to  the  customer  that  he  is  paying  a 
price  for  what  he  knows  he  is  getting  value  for  ? 
— It  is  so. 

Mr.  Muntz, 

257.  What  security  has  anyone  who  buys  a 
gold  chain  that  the  gold  chain  is  18  carats  ? — 
None  at  all  in  the  case  of  an  unhall-marked  chain* 

258.  It  is  merely  the  responsibility,  is  it  not, 
of  the  person  who  sells  it  ? — Absolutely  so. 

Mr.  Hamond. 

259.  Are  not  gold  chains  marked? — Not 
necessarily.  If  you  wish,  you  can  get  them 
marked. 

260.  Then  what  governs  the  price  that  it  costs, 
is  the  quantity  of  gold  that  there  may  be  in  the 
chain  ? — Just  so. 

261.  If  a  customer  comes  in  and  wants  a  chain 
of  18  carats  gold,  you  say  *^  Here  it  is,  18  carats"; 
but  there  is  not  a  stamp  on  it  at  all  ? — That  may 
or  may  not  be.  I  have  both.  I  have  100 
chains  not  hall-marked,  and  I  have  probably  150 
chains  marked. 

262.  In  the  case  of  those  which  are  not  marked, 
you  say  this  one  is  9  carats,  and  this  12,  and 
this  18,  and  the  customer  takes  your  word  that  it 
is  so  ? — Yes. 

263.  Do  you  think  that  you  sell  those  things 
which  are  not  stamped  and  hall-marked  as 
readily  as  those  which  are  ? — Quite  as  much  so. 

264.  Do  }  ou  get  as  much  for  them  ? — I  would 
say  more,  for  this  simple  reason,  that  the  hall- 
mark spoils  the  chain.  By  law  it  is  necessary 
that  every  link  should  be  marked,  and  therefore 
I  find  that  people  object  to  such  a  mark,  and 
more  frequently  buy  them  without  it. 

265.  Is  every  link  bound  to  be  marked? — 
Yes,  if  it  bo  marked  at  alL 

266.  Will  you  tell  me  the  distinctive  hall- 
mark by  which  people  really  know  that  (hey  are 
buyinfij  hall-stamped  ^oods  ;  is  it  the  lion  or  the 
Crown,  or  does  it  vary  in  diflFerent  cases  ? — An  18- 
carat  chain  bears  the  mark  of  "  18,"  the  Queen's 
head,  the  maker's  name,  the  date  mark,  and  the 
Crown. 

267.  Does  all  hall-marked  gold  and  silver  bear 
B  3  the 
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the  Crown,  as  a  rule? — All  hall-marked  gold. 
On  silver,  "  the  lion." 

268.  And  the  lion  ako  ? — I  really  do  not  know 
what  are  the  marks  on  gold,  for  I  never  look  at 
the  marks ;  but  I  see,  on  looking  at  thia  watch, 
there  is  the  Crown,  "  18,"  the  leopard's  head,  the 
date  mark,  and  the  maker's  mark. 

269.  With  regard  to  those  watches,  you  are 
against  foreigners  being  allowed  to  come  in  and 
have  those  cases  stamped,  and  have  a  metal  dome 
put  on;  you  think  that  that  is  unjust  to  the 
English  manufacturers,  do  you  not? — I  think  it 
is  unjust  to  the  men  in  this  country  in  two  cases. 
It  is  unjust  to  the  manufacturer  that  he  should 
not  be  allowed  to  make  watches  with  metal  domes, 
and  in  the  second  place,that  he  should  not  make 
a  watch  with  a  case  so  slight  as  to  be  cheap. 

270.  Your  opinion  is,  that  if  a  foreigner  be 
allowed  to  send  his  cases  here  to  be  stamped  with 
the  hall-mark,  and  to  put  a  metal  dome  on  them ; 
that  is  unjust  ? — A  foreigner  is  not  allowed  to  do 
that ;  no  one  is  allowed  to  have  the  hall-mark 
with  a  metal  dome  :  it  would  not  be  woi*th  a  man's 
while,  as  the  metal  dome  is  a  very  small  amount 
of  the  weight. 

271.  If  1  understand  you,  those  foreign 
-watches  with  metal  domes,  bear  no  hall-mark 
upon  the  case? — No  English  mark;  there  is 
"  18  K."  put  on  them ;  that  is  a  Swiss  murk. 
But  there  is  another  thing  with  regard  to  watches, 
the  fact  that  they  must  be  marked  renders  it 
necessary  that  their  cases  should  be  of  a  certain 
weight,  and  substance  ;  but  in  the  case  of  Geneva 
watches  the  backs  are  very  slight ;  there  is  very 
little  gold  in  them,  which  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at.  This  watch  {producing  a  watch)  is  sold  retail 
at  5  L;  it  is  18-carat  gold ;  it  goes  beautifully, 
and  it  can  be  sold,  retail,  in  this  country  for  five 
sovereigns,  with  a  fair  profit ;  in  fact,  1  L  profit ; 
therefore  I  maintain  that  we  ought  not  to  stop 
our  English  people  from  making  watches  of  this 
kind.  If  the  case  be  made  so  slight  that  if  it  be 
markedj  the  stamp  will  go  right  through  ;  that  is 
manifestly  against  the  interests  of  our  Clerken- 
well  watchmakers. 

272.  Your  opinion  is  this;  that  if  foreign 
watches  come  to  this  country  without  being  sent 
to  the  hall  to  be  stamped,  in  the  same  way  as 
English  watches  are,  English  watches  ought  not 
to  be  compelled  to  be  stamped? — Yes;  my 
opinion  is  in  favour  of  thowugh  free  trade,  and 
that  we  should  have  watches  in  as  freely  and  as 
quickly  as  we  can  find  customers  for  them. 

Mr.  Orr  Ewing. 

273.  Do  we  import  much  silver  plate  ? — No. 
The  amount  is  very  insignificant. 

274.  Do  we  not  import  any  from  America? — 
A  very  small  quantity  at  present,  but  that  will 
be  very  greatly  altered ;  people  are  beginning  to 
wake  up  and  to  find  that  they  can  get  much 
better  things  made  in  Rome,  and  America,  and 
Munich. 

275.  But  not  ordinary  plate  ;  spoons  and  forks  ? 
— There  will  be  a  very  great  manufacture  of  them 
before  long. 

276.  As  yet  we  have  not  imported  a  great  deal  ? 
— Not  very  much ;  the  whole  trade  of  the  country 
is  a  most  limited  one. 

277.  Notwithstanding  that  America  manufac- 
tures to  such  an  extent,  she  does  not  send  us  much? 
—No. 

.278.  How  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that 


Mr.  Orr  JSi^^-^-continued. 
they  are  able  to  consume  such  an  enormous 
quimtity  of  silver  plate  in  America  more  than 
we  do  in  this  country  ? — There  are  two  answers 
to  that  question.  First  of  all  they  export  a  great 
deal,  although  not  to  this  country,  because  of  the 
diflSculty  of  getting  the  goods  marked  when  they 
come  in.  Secondly,  it  is  comparatively  a  new 
country. 

279.  Where  is  the  diflBculty  in  marking  the 
goods  as  they  come  in  ? — Because  they  have  to 
be  scraped  and  assayed,  and  there  is  considerable 
difficulty  with  regard  to  that. 

280.  Supposing  that  you  were  sending  in  100 
dozen  spoons,  would  they  scrape  every  spooon  ? 
— I  should  say  so. 

281.  And  that  would  be  injurious? — Yes, 
decidedly  ;  but  it  is  not  so  much  in  the  case  of 
spoons ;  it  is  a  question  more  of  artistic  plate. 
For  instance,  the  New  York  silversmiths  are 
making  beautiful  imitations  of  the  Japanese  work; 
they  are  bringing  on  different  colours,  and  mix- 
ing gold  with  silver,  and  bringing  the  plate  up 
beautifully  with  leaves  and  flowers,  &c. 

282.  Does  the  freedom  from  taxation  in 
America  enable  them  to  do  this  more  than  we  can 
do  it  in  this  country  ? — Yes,  the  effect  of  it  is 
this,  that  it  is  got  up  more  cheaply,  and  in  the 
second  place,  there  is  a  greater  demand. 

283.  How  are  they  got  up  more  cheaply? — 
They  are  got  up  more  cheaply  for  the  simple 
reason  that  thev  have  not  to  pay  duty. 

284.  Then  there  is  only  the  difference  of  the 
duty? — I  do  not  know  the  difference  between 
workmen's  wages  in  America  and  workmen's 
wages  here,  but  in  all  probability  they  work 
longer  time  there,  ergo^  they  really  do  get  their 
work  up  more  cheaply. 

285.  Are  your  workmen  under  a  strong  trade 
union? —No,  not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

286.  Do  they  not  work  long  time? — They 
have  left  off*  working  the  long  hours  that  I  did 
when  I  was  in  the  workshop.  We  used  to  work 
58  hours  a  week,  and  1  believe  they  only  work 
50  or  52  now.  I  used  to  work  58  hours,  and 
would  go  in  for  overtime  afterwards. 

287.  What  hours  do  they  work  in  America? 
— They  work  longer  hours  ;  I  cannot  tell  how 
many ;  I  have  not  had  experience  to  enable  me 
to  speak  to  that. 

288.  Siiould  we  not  rather  conae  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  wages  are  higher  in  America 
than  they  are  in  this  country  ? — I  have  no  ex- 
perience. 

289.  Generally  speaking,  the  wages  of  all 
artizans,  from  the  greater  expense  of  living, 
must  be  higher  in  America  than  here? — They 
get  up  certain  work  cheaper,  as  is  shown  dis- 
tinctly by  statistics  that  I  read  in  the  pikers.  In 
other  trades  they  beat  our  manufacturers  in  re- 
spect to  price. 

290.  To  what  countries  do  the  Americans  ex- 
port?— In  all  parts  of  the  Continent  you  find 
American  silver  plate  being  sold  in  the  shops, 
I  may  say  distinctly  all  over  the  Continent ;  I 
have  bought  it,  and  I  know  where  it  is  to  be 
had  to  any  amount,  in  Berlin  and  Vienna  espe- 
cially. 

291.  Those,  I  presume,.are  all  articles  of  virtu  ? 
— They  are  articles  of  luxury,  beautifully  formed 
spoons,  and  beautifully  formed  basins,  and  tea 
services,  and  so  on. 

292.  Hajs  the  absence  of  that  duty  of  I  «.  6  d. 
upon  those  articles,  which  perhi^s  may  be  sold 
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Mr.  Orr  Eunfty — continued, 
at  20«.  an  ounce,  when  elaborately  got  up  as  you 
describe,  been  the  cause  of  that  success? — De- 
cidedly. 

293.  Would  it  make  all  that  difference  ?— Yes  ,• 
it  is  a  very  great  difference ;  it  comes  in  the  case 
of  spoons  and  forks  to  about  20  per  cent. 

294.  You  say  that  thfey  do  not  export  much, 
and  that  their  woric  is  certainly  more  elaborate 
and  more  expensive  ? — I  said  that  they  do  export 
largely. 

295.  And  you  think  it  is  because  there  is  not 
Ais  duty,  that  they  are  enabled  to  sell  their 
goods  all  over  the  Continent? — They  have  not 
any  hindrances  to  taking  their  goods  to  other 
places. 

296.  When  they  send  goods  to  any  of  those 
countries,  do  they  not  pay  a  tax  upon  them  ? — 
Yes,  they  have  to  pay  a  tax  for  goin<;  into 
Tienna,  but  it  is  not  very  great 

297.  The  people  in  France  pay,  for  instance, 
the  same  tax  that  we  pay,  do  they  not? — It  is 
nothing  like  so  much  as  it  is  here,  and  in  many 
plaoes  abroad  there  is  no  tax  at  all. 

298.  You  say  that  it  is  because  they  have  no 
taxes  in  America  that  they  are  enabled  to  export 
silver  into  Europe  ? — I  meant  to  say  distinctly 
that  because  they  have  no  taxes  in  America,  they 
«t  on  better,  and  make  more  artistic  work,  and- 
uiere  is  a  great  demand  abroad  for  that  artistic 
work. 

299.  Therefore,  their  work  is  more  artistic,  and 
there  is  more  demand  for  it  than  for  English 
work  ?     Decidedly. 

300.  Then  it  is  not  the  duty  that  makes  the 
difference,  because  they  are  charged  duty  on 
going  into  those  countries  the  same  as  in  this 
country  ? — Yes.  But  not  so  great  a  duty  ;  and 
there  is  nO  process  of  scraping,  assaying,  and 
spoiling  their  goods. 

301.  Then  it  is  the  skill  more  than  the  duty 
that  is  the  cause  ? — Quite  so. 

302.  You  say  that  America  has  succeeded  to 
the  extent  that  it  has  done  in  the  manufacture  of 
silver  articles  ;  you  have  told  this  Committee  of 
one  man  aloDe  who  makes  as  much  silver  plate  as 
all  this  country  together,  and  you  told  us  that 
that  was  because  of  the  duty  which  was  placed 
upon  English  manufacture  ? — No,  I  meant  to  say 
distinctly  this,  that  he  has  a  very  lai^e  manu- 
factory, and  he  employs  an  enormous  number  of 
hands,  a!)d  why?  Because  there  is  a  great  de- 
mand for  his  goods,   and   why?     Because   his 

foods  are  not  taxed.  Then  a  reason  is,  that 
e  gets  a  greater  demand  for  his  work,  and  he 
improves  the  quality,  as  we  should  do,  and  every* 
boay  does,  who  has  a  large  business ;  he  keeps 
on  improving  the  quality ;  then  there  comes 
a  foreign  demand  for  the  work,  and  away  so 
the  goods  in  conformity  with  the  demand  ; 
why  do  they  not  come  here  ?  Simply  because 
dealers  like  myself  cannot  buy  such  ^oods  and 
bring  them  over  here  and  sell  them  without  con* 
suiting  the  wardens  of  the  Goldsmitlis'  Com- 
pany, and  that  is  a  sufBcient  iiindrance  to  me 
not  to  do  it.  I  am  not  going  to  buy  beautiful 
artistic  plate  abroad,  and  bring  it  over  to  have  it 
all  injured  by  Goldsmiths'  Hall.  I  do  not  want 
to  be  worried  with  it,  therefore  it  does  not  come* 
Take  off  the  hindrances  and  the  plate  will  come 
at  once. 

303.  That  is  how  it  was  done  in  America?— 
Yes. 

0.117. 
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304.  You  say  that  in  America,  because  there    W'atherston. 
has  been  no  tax,  they  have  such  a  constant  de-        I'T 
mand  for  silver  articles  in  their  own  country  that        1878^* 
they  are  able  to  employ  better  and  artistic   men 
and  material,  which  gives  them  the  command  of 
the  foreign  market  ? — That  is  exactly  it ;  and  I 
say  more  than  that.    I  say  that  for  English  plate 
there  is  scarcely  any  demand  abroad.     On  the 
Continent  of  Europe  it  is  not  held  in  any  estima- 
tion at  all,  and  there  is  very  little,  if  any,  bought 
in  any  part  of  the  Continent.     Where  our  plate 
goes  to,  as  a  rule  f  of  course  there  are  exceptions), 
is  India  and  Australia.  We  supply  Australia  with 
tea-services ;  but  we  only  exported  104,000  ounces 
last  year;    therefore,  there  is  no  foreign  trade 
worth  talking  of  in  silver. 

305.  On  those  silver  articles  that  you  manu- 
facture, and  that  you  export,  you  get  the  duty 

back  ? — Yes.  ^ 

306.  Therefore,  it  is  not  the  duty  that  affects 
you  ?— But  the  effect  of  the  duty  has  been  to 
narrow  the  trade  down  to  the  smallest  posdble 
dimensions.  There  are  no  improvements  going 
on,  no  artistic  plate  being  made  worth  talking 
about,  and  the  result  is  that  there  is  no  great 
demand. 

307.  Do  not  you  think  it  may  be  from  the 
superior  skill  and  artistic  taste  of  the  workmen 
who  have  devoted  themselves  to  this  particular 
branch  of  trade,  as  they  have  to  many  others,  in 
which  they  surpass  us,  rather  than  from  any  ex- 
traneous advantage  that  they  may  have  from  the 
absence  of  duty  upon  silver  ? — I  think  they  are 
a  very  much  more  highly  educated  people.  That 
article,  which  I  did  myself  the  honour  to  send 
tothe  Committee,  in  the  ^*  Watchmaker's  Journal,** 
was  written  by  Mr.  Taylor,  of  the  firm  of  Tiffany, 
of  New  York.  You  will  find  it  is  the  writing 
of  a  most  intelligent  gentleman,  absolutely  a  first-, 
rate  piece  of  comjposition,  and  I  venture  to  assert 
that  that  is  the  result  of  having  no  duty  upon  his 
goods. 

30^.  You  stated  that  silver  plate  imported  by 
an  individual  into  this  country,  if  it  is  not  exposed 
for  sale,  does  not  require  to  be  marked  ? — Pre- 
cisely so.  ^ 

309.  But  it  pays  duty,  does  it  not? — Yes. 

310.  Supposing  that  a  gentleman  had  bought 
a  large  quantity  of  siver  plate  which  circum- 
stances obliged  him  to  sell,  could  he  not  sell  it 
by  auction? — That  is  the  fact;  constantly  at 
Christie's,  plate  is  put  up  for  sale  without  having 
been  marked.  I,  myself,  telegraphed  to  the. 
Goldsmiths'  Company  to  inform  them  of  that  fact 
a  little  while  ago,  but  I  had  no  answer  whatever. 
I  am  bound  under  my  oath  as  a  goldsmith  to  in- 
form the  wardens  if  there  be  any  plate  being 
sold  without  a  mark.  I  went  into  Christie's  and 
saw  this  plate,  and  I  said  to  myself,  "  I  am  not 
allowed  to  sell  this  plate,  why  should  Mr.  Christie 
sell  it?" 

311.  In  America  there  is  no  mark  put  upon 
it  either  by  the  trade  or  by  the  Government  ? — 
No ;  manufacturers  put  their  name  or  trade 
mark.  They  put  "sterling  silver"  upon  it,  I 
find,  on  certain  pieces  in  my  possession. 

312.  Is  there  no  guild  in  America? — No. 

313.  Then  every  man  sells  according  to  his 
own  will? — Yes. 

314.  I  suppose  that  English  workmanship, 
especially  as  to  watches  and  jewellery,  is  consi* 
dered  to  be  the  finest  in  the  world  ? — ^I  think . 
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Watherston.  ^^y   ^^e  considered  by  English  watchmakers 
iTjuiie       *^^  English  jewellers  to  be   the  finest  in  the 
1878.         world  ;   but    I    should    say  decidedly  not    by 
foreigners. 

315.  In  Geneva,  if  you  show  an  article 
manufactured  in  London,  will  not  people 
praise  it  as  being  something  remarkably  fine  ? 
— That  may  be;  but  ray  experience  is  very 
much  the  reverse.  I  have  an  experience  now  of 
nearly  25  years,  and  during  that  time  ^  e  have 
sold  English  watches  and  Geneva  watches,  and 
French  watches.  My  experience  is  that  vou 
have  very  little  trouble  with  Geneva  watches, 
and  a  very  vast  amount  of  trouble  with  English 
watches. 

316.  Do  you  think  that  that  is  likely  to  be  the 
impression  of  Geneva  manufacturers,  when  they 
do  not  get  their  watches  marked  in  their  own 
country,  but  bring  them  over  here  and  get  them 
marked  with  the  London  mark? — I  have  no 
doubt  that  scientifically  speaking  I  should  be 
right  when  I  say  that  an  English  watchmaker 
is  a  very  scientific  man ;  but  wliat  I  contend  is 
this,  that  the  Geneva  watches  which  I  sell  are 
equally  as  good  as  time  keepers. 

317.  Do  you  think  that  it  the  Geneva  manu- 
facturers of  watches  had  the  same  feeling  as  you 
have  as  to  the  position  that  English-made 
watches  bear  in  the  estimation  of  customers,  they 
would  not  mark  their  watches  in  their  own 
country,  rather  than  send  them  over  to  be 
marked  here  with  the  hall-mark  of  this  country  ? 
— There  is  an  impression  in  the  public  mind  that 
there  is  no  watch  like  an  English  watch. 

318.  When  you  sell  a  foreign-made  watch 
with  the  British  mark,  do  you  tell  the  customer 
tiiat  it  is  a  foreign-made  watch  ? — No,  I  do 
not. 

319.  Do  you,  or  do  less  honest  men,  lead  him 
to  believe  that  it  is  a  London-made  watch? — No  ; 
I  should  never  do  that  in  my  house. 

320.  You  have  not  spoken  of  the  trade  as 
being  in  a  very  highly  honourable  position  ;  you 
have  insinuated  several  things  with  regard  to 
what  might  be  done  ;  do  not  you  think  that  as  a 
rule,  when  a  mark  is  put  on,  I  will  call  it  a  false 
mark,  becausie  it  is  stamping  a  foreign  manufac- 
ture as  a  British  manufacture,  that  that  is  done 
for  a  purpose  that  would  be  availed  of  by  the 
person  selling  the  watch,  to  represent  to  the  cus- 
tomer that  the  watch  is  really  an  English-made 
watch  ? — I  cannot  answer  that  question. 

321.  Do  not  you  think  it  is  likely  ?— I  think 
it  is  very  possible  that  it  could  arise ;  and  that 
is  one  great  reason  for  doing  away  with  marking. 

322.  Do  not  you  think  that  it  is  a  very  good 
reason  for  doing  away  with  the  marking  of  foreign 
watches  ? — By  all  means,  if  you  can  make  a  law 
which  shall  be  a  remedy  for  it ;  but  I  give  it  you 
as  a  matter  of  professional  experience,  that  you 
will  not  be  able  to  make  a  law  which  will  stop  it. 

323.  Do  not  you  think  that  it  would  be  a  very 
different  thing,  a  nation  by  law  permitting  a 
fraud  to  be  legalised,  from  an  individual  practis- 
ing fraud  upon  his  customers  ? — Decidedly. 

324.  In  that  way  I  think  you  must  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  foreign-made  watches  ought 
not  to  receive  the  stamp  of  London  makers  ? — 
If  you  can  avoid  it. 

325.  Then  you  are  against  the  hall-mark  ? — 
Decidedly  so. 

326.  Do  you  really  think  that  a  bona  fide 
honest  tradesman  would  benefit  by  the  abolition 
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of  the  hall-mark  ? — I  think  he    would  benefit 
very  considerably. 

327.  Do  not  you  think  that  it  would  open  the 
door  to  fraud  ? — No,  it  would  promote  improve- 
ment. It  would  have  the  effect  of  making  a  man 
free  to  do  as  he  liked.  He  would  then  be  able 
to  advertise  the  quality  of  his  goods,  and  show 
that  they  were  better  than  anybody  else's. 

328.  What  do  you  mean  by  he  ?— The  trade. 

329.  A  trade  mark  means  that  he  cannot  do  as 
he  likes,  but  he  must  have  a  certain  standard; 
but  what  you  mean  by  doing  what  you  like  is, 
that  he  might  have  a  much  inferior  quality  of 
metal,  and  still  represent  it  to  be  of  a  high  stan- 
dard ;  may  not  that  be  possible  ? — Of  course. 

330.  Would  you  think  it  would  be  for  the 
benefit  of  honest  tradesmen  that  such  a  change 
should  be  made  ?— ^Most  distinctly  yes.  I  would 
give  a  man  perfect  freedom  to  do  as  he  liked. 

331.  You  say  it  is  the  same  as  the  case  of  the 
purchase  of  a  coach  or  a  pianoforte,  but  how  can 
you  compare  these  things;  every  person  can 
judge  of  a  pianoforte  by  the  sound  it  makes?— 
No,  I  beg  your  pardon;  he  would  find  it  one  of 
the    most   diflRcult  things  in  the  world  to  find 


out. 

332.  Would  it  not  be  more  easy  to  detect  what 
is  a  good  coach,  or  what  is  a  eood  pianoforte,  than 
it  is  to  analyse  silver  and  gold  ? — No.  It  would 
be  more  difficult. 

333.  Do  you  think  that  a  customer  coming 
into  a  shop  could  tell  you  the  quantity  of 
alloy  in  the  silver? — No;  but  for  one  shilling 
he  can  go  to  a  professional  assayer  and  get  an 
exact  answer  to  his  question.  With  regard  to  a 
pianoforte  a  man  can  do  very  little,  or  with  re- 
gard to  a  carriage,  he  could  not  get  for  a  shilling 
a  professional  opinion  of  a  second-hand  carriage. 
It  is  very  much  easier  for  a  man  to  find  out  the 
quality  of  a  gold  chain,  or  of  a  silver  teapot,  than 
it  would  be  for  him  to  find  out  the  quality  of  a 
pianoforte. 

334.  No  person  going  into  your  sliop  could 
make  an  assay  of  the  silver  or  gold  there  ? — He 
can  get  it  done  for  a  shilling. 

335.  You  think  he  would  go  to  that  trouble  in 
purchasing  a  watch  or  purchasing  a  silver  spoon? 
. — He  comd  if  he  liked. 

336.  Is  it  probable  that  any  person  purchasing 
would  do  such  a  thing  ? — I  have  known  many 
people  do  it. 

337.  A  wholesale  dealer  would  do  it  pro- 
bably ?— I  have  known  private  people  do  it  I 
will  give  you  a  case  in  point :  A  few  days  ago 
there  were  four  saltspoons  sold,  and  the  customer 
had  given  them  over  to  her  butler  or  servant 
Two  of  the  saltspoons  had  been  kept  in  a  cup- 
board with  the  salt  only ;  the  others  had  been 
kept  with  the  salt  and  an  open  picklejar.  In  a 
few  days,  the  picklejar  impregnated  these  silver- 
saltspoons  to  such  an  extent  that  they  became 
in  a  terrible  condition.  The  lady  came  to  me 
and  made  a  great  fuss  about  it.  I  said^  ^*  This 
is  marked;  it  has  G.  A.  upon  it,  George  Adams, 
the  first  maker  in  London.'*  She  said,  "  I  do 
not  care  whose  mark  it  is,  it  is  bad  silver;  you 
must  take  them  back."  I  then  said,  '*  It  has  the 
Goldsmiths'  Hall-mark  upon  it  I  will  take  back 
these  saltspoons  and  give  you  some  more."  I  took 
the  four  saltspoons  back,  and  sent  her  four  more. 
A  few  days  afterwards  she  wrote  and  told  me 
that  I  had  not  changed  those  saltspoons.  I  think 
it  is  a  great  point,  because  the  result  was  that 
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Mr.  Orr  Ewing — continued, 
the  saltspoons  got  assayed,  and  were  proTed  to 
ht  good  silver. 

338.  The  fact  was,  that  those  spoons  had  the 
Hall-mark  ?— Yes,  they  had. 

339.  That  shows  that  you  had  a  very  stupid 
customer;  but  supposing  there  had  been  no 
Hall-mark,  what  would  you  say? — I  do  not 
think  she  was  a  stupid  customer.  The  lady 
thought  she  had  ^ot  bad  silver,  and  could  not  be 
persuaded  otherwise. 

Sir  Patrick  O'Brien. 

340.  As  regards  the  English  manufacturer  it 
is  the  fact,  is  it  not,  of  its  being  necessary  for 
the  English  manufacturer  to  hall-mark  his 
watches,  which  prevents  his  being  able  to  sell 
watches  as  in  tlie  case  which  you  pointed  out 
with  metal  domes  ? — Yes. 

341.  So  far  as  regards  that,  it  is  downright 
injury,  is  it  not,  to  the  British  manufacturer? — 
Most  decidedly. 

342.  In  the  case  of  a  foreign  watch  introduced 
into  this  country,  if  it  is  marked  with  the  hall- 
mark, I  gather  that  that  hnll-mark  is  merely  a 
testimony  to  the  quality  of  the  gold  contained  in 
that  case ;  but  is  no  indication  of  the  nature  of 
the  works,  or  of  the  character  of  the  watch  that 
is  sold  ? — It  says  nothing  whatever  as  to  the 
value  of  the  works. 

343.  So  far  as  placing  the  hall-mark  upon  a 
foreign  watch  is  concerned,  it  in  no  way  implies 
that  when  you  are  buying  it,  it  is  a  watcn  of 
British  manufacture  ? — I  should  say  that  it  does 
imply  that  There  is  no  doubt  about  it.  If  you 
see  the  London  mark  there,  you  naturally  think 
that  it  is  a  London-made  thing. 

344.  It  is  not  placed  by  Goldsmiths'  Hall 
there  as  indicating  a  British  manufactured  watch, 
but  merely  as  indicating  gold  of  a  certain  number 
of  carats  ?— That  is  so.  But  I  quite  agree  with 
what  an  honourable  Member  just  now  said,  that 
it  does  most  distinctiy  suggest  that  it  is  a  Lon- 
don-made thing. 

345.  Am  I  right  in  saying  that  at  Geneva  and 
at  Besan9on,  there  are  watches  made  by  the 
manufacturers  there  for  British  manufacturers 
whose  names  are  placed  upon  the  dial,  and  those 
foreign-made  watches  are  sold  in  London  as 
their  watches  ? — Yes,  that  is  the  fact. 

346.  So  far  then  as  misleading  the  British 
public  is  concerned,  the  practice  to  which  I  advert 
18  a  very  much  stronger  one  than  the  fact  of 
marking  a  foreign  watch  with  the  hall-mark  ? — 
Quite  so. 

347.  You  have  been  asked  some  questions  as 
to  the  character  of  British  manufacture  and 
foreign  manufacture  in  the  trade,  may  I  ask  you 
is  not  Cressier's  name  of  Besangon  as  much  ap- 
preciated as  any  watch  manufacturer  in  England? 
— I  have  every  reason  to  believe  quite  as  much 
so. 

348.  With  regard  to  foreign  plate,  in  America, 
where  plate  is  more  freely  manufactured,  and  they 
are  under  no  Government  supervision,  it  does  so 
hiq)pen  that  some  of  this  artistic  plate  that  you 
allude  to  may  not  come  within  the  standard  re- 
quired to  be  marked  by  the  Goldmiths'  Company 
in  England  ? — That  may  be  so. 

349.  Then  under  the  existing  law,  assuming 
&at  you  or  any  other  tradesman  who  purchases 
this  novelty  for  purposes  of  sale,  complying  with 
the  regulations. that  are  necessary,  get  it  hall- 
marked, if  it  does  not  come  within  the  standard^ 

0.117. 


Sir  Patrick  O^Brien — continued. 

although  it  may  be  a  matter  worth  400  /.  or  500/., 
that  artistic  work  is  broken  up  under  the  present 
system  ?-  I  believe  so. 

350.  That  would  be  the  result  of  it?— Yes. 

Mr.  Freahfield. 

351.  You  have  stated  your  opinion  very  clearly 
and  very  forcibly,  that  you  are  opposed  to  com- 
pulsory hall-marking  and  duty-paying  ? — Yes,  I 
am. 

352.  You  think  it  objectionable  on  the  grounds 
that  you  have  stated  ? — Yes. 

353.  Do  you  represent  the  opinion  of  the  trade 
generally  on  this  point  ? — N  o,  I  should  say 
decidedly  not  I  represent  their  interests,  but 
they  do  not  see  with  me. 

354.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  a  meet- 
ing was  held  at  St.  James's  Hall,  on  3rd  April 
this  year? — Yes. 

355.  Is  it  a  fact  that  at  that  meeting  four- 
fifths  of  the  duty-paying  firms  were  represented? 
— I  should  say  that  that  is  not  a  fact.  My  reason 
is  this,  that  some  members  who  are  down  in  that 
list  have  told  me  that  their  names  were  down 
without  their  permission,  and  that  they  absolutely 
disagree  with  the  propositions  there  and  then 
brought  before  them. 

356.  Do  you  know  that  the  chairman  stated 
at  that  meeting,  that  it  might  be  satisfactory  to 
those  present  to  know  that  the  persons  concur- 
ring in  passing  the  resolution  were  the  contri- 
butors of  about  four-fifths  of  all  the  duty 
received  at  Goldmiths'  Hall  ? — Yes. 

357.  Do  you  know  that  at  that  meeting,  the 
first  resolution,  which  was  unanimously  passed, 
was  to  the  effect,  "  That  considering  the  high 
estimation  in  which  British  plate  is  neld  in  all 
countries,  on  account  of  its  general  excellence, 
and  the  guarantee  pf  the  quality  of  the  silver 
given  by  the  Government  mark,  it  is  most  un- 
desirable to  interfere  in  any  way  with  the 
present  system  of  hall-marking  "  ? — I  am  aware 
of  that. 

358.  Do  you  know  that  the  second  resolution 
is  to  the  effect,  "  That  it  is  inexpedient  to  abolish 
or  alter  the  present  duties  on  gold  and  silver 
plate  "  ? — I  am«aware  of  that.  I  have  a  copy  of 
that  book. 

359.  An  amendment  was  proposed  which  I 
will  not  trouble  you  with,  but  the  third  reso- 
lution was  to  this  effect,  "  That  the  attention  of 
the  Government  be  called  to  the  importation  of 
foreign  plate,  and  that  no  such  plate  be  passed  in 
the  future  until  assayed  and  found  equal  to  the 
British  standard  "?—  Yes,  I  am  aware  of  that. 

360.  Do  you  know  that  the  fourth  resolution 
was  this,  "  That  all  foreign  plate  be  subject  to 
the  same  regulations  as  Britisn  plate,  but  that  it 
be  stamped  with  the  mark  or  marks  entirely 
distinct  from  those  used  on  British  plate?" — Yes. 

361.  Those  resolutions,  I  think,  were  carried 
unanimously  ? — ^Yes. 

362.  I  think  you  stated  that  as  to  gold  plate, 
the  mark  in  use  might  even  be,  and  really  was 
in  some  cases,  the  source  of  deception  and  de- 
lusion, inasmuch  as  the  general  public,  the  un- 
informed public,  would  accept  the  last  standard 
as  representing  the  first  ? — Yes,  that  is  so.  The 
public  have  a  notion  that  a  hall-marked  chain  is 
a  chain  of  the  best  quality. 

363.  There  is  only  one  standard  in  silver,  is 
there  ? — There  is  only  one  practically  in  silver, 
but  four  in  gold. 

C  364.  And 
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Mr.  J^rM^^ifoU— contiiiaed. 

364.  And  the  last,  the  nine  carat,  instead  of 
r^resenting  the  standard  value,  merely  repre- 
sents the  brass  covered  with  goU,  that  is  to  say, 
a  nucleus  of  brass  with  certain  gold  in  it? — Yes 

Mr.  Thomson  Hankey. 

365.  With  respect  to  the  answers  which  you 
have  just  now  given  to  the  honourable  Member 
for  Dover  as  to  the  opinions  of  the  London 
dealers  in  plate  being  entirely  in  favour,  or  of 
the  majority  of  them  being  in  favour  of  con- 
tinuing the  present  system,  do  I  understand  you 
to  entertain  the  opinion  that  that  is  dictated 
solely  by  a  desire  to  maintain  the  sort  of  mono- 
poly which  they  have  now,  which  gives  them  the 
kind  of  protection  by  the  additional  price  which 

.the   duty  puts   upon  the  articles? — Yes,  most 
decidedly  so. 

366.  I  think  you  said  that  gold  chains  were, 
or  might  be,  marked  on  every  Imk  ;  did  I  under- 
stand you  to  say  that  that  is  compulsory  ? — It  is 
compulsory  in  this  sense,  that  if  marked  at  all, 
they  must  be  marked  on  every  link. 

367.  There  are  very  few  gold  chains  that  I 
have  ever  seen  that  are  marked  on  every  link  ? — 
No,  there  are  very  many  chains  that  could  not 
be  marked  at  all ;  they  are  of  very  fine  work,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  marked. 

368.  Then  there  must  be  an  immense  number 
.of  the  best  quality  of  chains  that  have  no  marks 
upon  them  ? — Yes,  no  marks  at  alL 

3^9.  Then  it  is  not  necessary  for  them  to  be 
marked  ? — No. 

370.  I  wish  to  ask  you  a  question  relating  to 
the  power  of  taking  out  of  a  watch  case  the  bit 
of  gold  that  is  marked ;  say  that  a  watch  case  is 
marked,  is  it  not  possible  to  cut  out  that  piece 
and  to  send  it  to  some  other  country  to  have  it 
inserted  in  a  different  quality  of  ^old  ? — It  is 
possible,  but  improbable  that  it  would  be  done. 

371.  It  would  not  be  worth  while,  I  presume? 
— I  should  think  not. 

372.  If  a  gold  chain  is  marked,  you  say  it 
must  be  marked  on  every  link  if  marked  at  all, 
but  that  would  be  perfectly  impracticable, 
would  it  not,  with  such  a  thing  as  a  ladv's  watch 
chain? — Yes;  very  thin  fine  work  could  not  be 
marked. 

373.  Are  not  the  exceptions  to  the  necessity 
of  hall-marking  under  the  present  Act  of  Par* 
liament  very  numerous  ? — Yesw 

Mr.  Muntz. 

374.  When  they  were  exempted,  do  you  know 
the  reason  why  they  were  exempted ;  was  it  not 
because  it  was  perfectly  impossible  to  do  it  ? — 
Ko,.it  could  not  nave  been  that,  because  it  would 
have  been  perfectly  practicable  to  hall-mark  a 
bracelet ;  I  expect  that  the  difficultv  arose  that 
&ere  were  so  many  things  being  made  by  jewel- 
lers, that  practically  they  forced  the  running,  if 
I  may  so  speak.  So  hall-marking  fell  mto 
disuetude. 

375.  You  have  been  asked  with  regard  to  the 
resolutions  which  those  gentlemen  who  are  said 
to  sell  four-fifths  of  the  gold  and  silver  in  Lon- 
don ? — Not  sellers ;  manufacturers ;  it  says  four- 
fifths  of  the  plate  marked  ^at  Goldsmiths'  Hall ; 
of  course  that  must  refer  to  manufacturers. 

376.  Do  not  those  who  sell  articles  in  gold 
and  silver  that  are  hall-marked,  make  a  profit  on 
the  duty? — Undoubtedlv  they  do  on  spoons  and 
I'orks,  and  on  all  die  work. 


Mr.  ilfiiiitz— -continued. 

377.  Supposing  that  the  law  might  be  con^ 
sidered  to  have  put  a  burden  with  regard  to  out 
man  of  600  /.,  and  be  paid  on  that  a  duty  of  100  (., 
would  he  not  have  to  put  a  profit  on  that  100/.? 
— Undoubtedly  so. 

378.  Then  that  must  interfere  with  his  export 
trade  in  any  case;  would  it  not  enhance  the  vaLae 
of  the  goods  ? — It  would.  Uf  course  he  puts  hit 
profit  on  his  gross  cost. 

379.  The  drawback  is  never  recovered  upon 
that,  and  if  the  drawback  is  given  for  exports, 
the  drawback  is  merely  on  the  I*.  6^.,  or 
1  «.  3  «^.,  but  not  on  the  profit  ? — No ;  it  is  on  the 
1  *.  6  d.y  and  the  1  *.  6  rf.  is  on  the  silver. 

380.  I  think  you  yourself  have  a  consider- 
able sale  of  articles  of  vertu  ? — Yes. 

381.  Are  not  those  frequently  bought  by 
foreigners  for  presents,  and  taken  to  foreign 
countries  ? — I  am  sorry  to  say  that  that  is  very 
rare. 

382.  But  if  that  were  the  case,  is  it  likely  that 
a  foreigner  buying  a  20  Z.  or  30  /.  article  of  wrtu 
would  ^o  through  the  ordeal  of  obtaining  the 
drawback  ? — No ;  in  many  instances  he  will  not 
be  bothered  with  getting  the  drawback. 

383.  As  a  wholesale  merchant,  you  would 
frequently  have  orders,  would  you  not,  for  com- 
parativelv  small  amounts,  such  as  10  /.,  15  Z.,  or 
20/.?— Yes. 

384.  Would  it  be  worth  your  while  to  go 
through  the  ordeal  of  comparing  every  separate 
package  with  the  bill  of  lading,  so  aa  to  get  the 
drawback  ? — No;  it  cost  me  the  other  day  23 #* 
to  get  back  19  5.  7  rf. 

385.  So  that  virtually  the  drawb^k  is  a  farce 
in  many  cases? — Yes. 

386.  And  the  expense  of  recovering  the  draw- 
back is  more  than  the  actual  amount? — Quite  so, 
in  the  case  of  small  parcels. 

387.  What  do  you  consider  that  the  present 
duty  amounts  to  as  a  per^-centage  upon  spoons 
and  forks  ? — Twenty  per  cent. 

388.  On  what  you  call  artistic  articles,  what  is 
it? — It  varies  from  12 J  per  cent,  down  to,  say  5 
per  cent. 

389.  Presuming  that  you  cannot  obtain  the 
drawback  on  any  articles  upon  which  you  paid 
12^  or  20  per  cent,  dutv,  the  English  manufac- 
turer is  unaer  that  disadvantage  m  competition 
with  the  foreign  manufacturer,  is  he  not  ? — Yes; 
in  the  case  of  small  articles  it  would  be  so. 

390.  So  that  an  American  numufacturer  ex- 
porting to  Australia,  or  to  India,  or  any  other  of 
our  colonies,  would  have  the  advantage  of  this 
difference  of  duty  ? — Yes,  and  a  very  ^eat  ad- 
vantage it  would  be  in  the  case  of  small  parcels. 

391.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  there  are  a  very 
large  number  of  small  quantities  exported? — 
Yes. 

392.  In  articles  of  gold  and  silver  it  is  only  a 
small  quantity  that  is  exported  ? — Yes. 

393.  With  cegard  to  the  amount  whioh  yon 
said  the  revenue  received  last  year  for  duty,  did 
tiie  amount  which  you  mentioned  make  allows 
ances  for  the  money  repaid  in- drawbacks ? — No; 
it  is  the  total  amount  of  duty  charged,  ergOy  tiie* 
total  amount  of  bu^ness  done.  We  can  tell  pre- 
cisely how  mudi  drawback  has  been  allowed  ; 
it  is  a  very  paltry  amount,  indeed ;  not  more  than 
9,000  L  a  year. 

394.  You  alluded  to  watches  as  being  so  nmcL 
cheaper  iu  Switzerland  ;  I  presume  it  is  not  the. 
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Mr*  Muatz — eontiimed. 

gold  and  sUver  that  are  cheaper  ? — No ;  they  use 
more  machinery  there. 

395-7.  Do  they  do  that  in  the  works? — Yes, 
The  works  are  got  up  by  machinery.  An  ordi- 
nary Geneva  watch  is  very  cheaply  constructed 
in  Geneva. 

398.  I  think  vou  said  that  you  have  no 
authority  to  speak  as  to  the  increase  or  the 
decrease  in  the  manufacture  of  gold  and  silver 
articles  for  export  ? — I  can  give  you  the  exact 
£ffures.  During  the  last  23  years  the  export  of 
suver  plate  has  decreased  by  50^000  ounces  per 
annum. 

399.  Do  you  know  what  the  expense  of  hall- 
marking is? — I  could  furnish  the  Committee 
with  a  list  of  the  charges  ;  diey  are  very 
trifling. 

400.  And  you  do  not  object  to  them ? — No; 
I  tiiink  they  might  be  very  much  larger. 

401.  You  do  not  object  to  hall-marking,  pro- 
vided it  is  permissive  ? — No ;  let  it  be  voluntary, 
and  let  it  be  charged  for  at  a  price  which  would 
be  remunerative  to  the  office  wLere  the  mark  is 
obtained. 

402.  If  I  buy  anything  made  of  gold  or  silver, 
I  should  have  the  option  of  taking  it  to  be 
marked ;  or  I  might  say  that  it  is  not  a  really 
Taluable  article  ? — Yes,  you  might  say,  *^  I  will 
not  have  this  unless  it  is  marked,"  and  I  should 
get  it  marked. 

403.  You  would  permit  every  manufacturer, 
if  he  preferred  it,  to  have  the  articles  hall- 
marked,  or  not  ? — Yes. 

404.  So  that  the  value  of  an  article  depends 
upon  the  respectability  of  the  person  from  whom 
you  buy  it  ?—  Quite  so. 

405.  If  I  buy  a  gold  chain  from  you  or  any- 
body else,  I  look  to  your  responsibility  for  the 
Takie  of  my  gold  chain ;  or  if  I  buy  diamonds,  I 
look  to  other  people  for  the  value  of  the  diamonds 
that  I  buy  of  them  ?— Yes. 

406.  I  should  go,  for  instance,  to  a  man  Hke 
Stour  and  Mortimer,  upon  whom  I  could  place 
implicit  reliance  ? — Yes. 

407.  Is  not  that  the  case  with  all  articles 
manufactured  in  England? — Yes,  it  is  the  way 
ihat  people  buy  everything  except  silver  plate. 

408.  And  you  look  to  the  man  from  whom  you 
have  it,  just  as  you  look  to  a  bill  of  exchange, 
and  depend  upon  it  ? — Quite  so. 

409.  To  sum  up  the  whole,  if  I  understand 
you  correctly,  you  consider  that  your  trade  is 
seriously  injured  by  the  annoyances,  and  incon- 
veniences arising  from  the  hall-marking  ?  — 
Yes. 

410.  And  tiiat  all  that  would  be  done  away 
with  and  remedied  by  making  hall-marking  per- 
missive instead  of  compulsory  ? — That  is  so. 

Mr.  Thomson  Hankey. 

411.  I  tiiink  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you 
thought  it  was  absmrd  to  require  an  assay  of  a 
watch  case  when  there  is  no  assay  required  of 
the  works,  which  are  of  by  far  the  greatest 
utility  ? — Yes,  that  is  my  opinion ;  the  value  of 
a  watch  consists  in  the  works,  no  doubt. 

Mr.  Bates. 

412.  You  said  that  you  thought  the  duty  on 
manufactured  silver  o^ght  to  be  removed  ?— 
Yes. 
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413.  Have  you  a  large  stock  ? — A  very  fiur 
one. 

414.  What  do  you  say  should  be  done 'in  a 
case  like  that? — I  hope  that  the  Government 
will  give  us  compensation. 

415.  What  do  you  say  as  to  private  individuals 
with  a  large  stock  of  silver?—^  think  that  their 
interest  must  not  be  regarded. 

416.  That  is  something  very  like  a  watch 
again?  —  It  is  exactly  the  same  as  all  other 
trades. 

417.  You  talk  about  those  foreign  watches, 
and  you  have  got  a  watch  which  you  say  is  a 
very  good  one  ;  by  whom  is  it  made  ? — I  cannot 
tell  you ;  it  is  made  abroad. 

418.  Is  there  no  name  to  it  ? — No ;  I  bought 
it  of  a  very  respectable  man  in  this  country,  but 
I  do  not  know  tiie  name  of  the  maker. 

419.  Is  the  name  on  the  works  inside  ? — No, 

420.  I  suppose  you  are  aware  that  those  foreign 
watches  are  very  often  marked  as  having  been 
made  in  London,  and  elsewhere  ? — They  are  prin- 
cipally BO,  I  think. 

421.  Although  they  are  not  manufactured  in 
England  ? — This  watch  bears  my  name  on  the 
works. 

422.  You  did  not  make  those  works  ? — No ;  it 
is  the  ordinary  course  of  things  to  do  so. 

423.  What  do  you  call  that?— It  is  done  by 
everybody. 

424.  If  you  give  it  its  proper  name,  what  would 
it  be.  You  say  that  the  watch  is  a  watch  made 
in  London,  whereasyou  know  that  it  was  not 
made  in  London.  What  name  would  you  give 
to  that ;  in  fact  there  is  only  one  name  that  you 
can  give  to  it  ? — All  I  can  say  is  that  there  is  a 
vast  quantity  of  that  thing  done. 

425.  There  is  only  one  word,  and  it  is  *^  fraud,** 
is  it  not  ? — I  should  not  say  so ;  I  do  not  thimc 
it  can  be  called  a  fraud.  It  is  a  custom  of  the 
trade  from  time  immemorial  for  dealers  and  shop- 
keepers to  put  their  names  on  to  watches  and  sell 
them  ;  it  is  looked  upon  as  a  guarantee  that  the 
watch  is  good. 

426.  Supposing  that  a  gun  was  made  in 
Birmingham,  and  was  marked  with  the  name  of 
Purdey  or  Grant,  what  would  you  call  that  ? — 
I  am  not  in  the  gun  trade,  and  I  do  not  know 
what  their  ordinary  practice  of  business  is. 

427.  Or  supposing  that  you  had  a  carriage 
made  in  London  by  anybody,  and  it  had  got 
Silk's  or  Laurie's  name  on  it,  what  would  you 
call  that  ? — That  is  a  trade  mark,  and  it  would 
come  under  the  trade  mark  law.  That  is  just 
what  I  am  asking  for ;  that  is  predsely  what  I 
want  in  mj  trade. 

428.  It  is  precisely  the  same  as  in  the  case  of 
a  watch,  is  it  not? — Supposing  Silk  were  a  re- 
tail seller  of  carriages,  which  very  likely  he  is 
for  aught  I  know,  and  supposing  he  has  a 
private  workman,  and  that  man  puts  **  Silk  & 
Sons"  on  the  wheels,  that  would  be  doing  as 
we  do.  We  do  not  profess  to  make  >tlie 
watches,  but  we  profess  to  sell  them.  So  that 
supposing  a  silversmith  (as  in  fact  everybody 
in  London  who  sells  a  watch,  any  recognisra 
trader,  does)  puts  his  name  on  a  watch,  that  dosB 
not  say  that  he  made  the  watch.  For  instance, 
I  might  mention  first-rate  names  in  the  watch 
trade  who  would  have  their  names  (say  Dent,  «r 
Arnold,  or  Frodsham)  on  watches  which  they 
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Watherston.   ^^  not  absolutely  make  in  their  own  factory ;  but 

17  June      ^^7  ^^^^  P^^  their  names  upon  the  watches. 

1878.        I  ^o  ^ot  suppose,  for  instance,  that  McCabe,  or 

any  of  those  men,  make  all  that  they  sell,  but  I 

am  sure  that  their  name  is  on  all  that  they  sell ; 

and  I  do  not  think  that  you  can  say  that  that  is 

in  any  way  a  fraud.    At  all  events  it  never  struck 

any  of  us  that  it  was  a  fraud. 

429.  You  say  that  you  would  do  away  with 
the  hall-marking ;  is  not  the  hall  mark  a  very 
great  security  to  the  public  at  large  ?  —I  do  not 
see  why  it  should  be. 

430.  Supposing  that  you  see  a  piece  of  silver 
with  the  hall-mark  upon  it,  you  know,  do  you 
not,  that  it  is  of  the  standard  quality? — No; 
sometimes  I  know  that  it  is  not.  Supposing,  as 
you  say,  that  it  had  the  hall-mark » and  supposing 
that  it  is  a  transferred  hall-mark,  it  would  be  no 
guarantee. 

431.  Then  that  is  a  fraud  to  begin  with?— 
Yes. 

432.  But  I  am  now  talking  of  a  bond  fide 
article  that  comes  out  of  Goldsmiths'  Hall 
marked,  you  know  that  it  is  standard  silver,  do 
you  not  ? — Yes. 

433.  Therefore,  if  the  security  of  that  mark  is 
taken  away,  the  public  then  would  have  to  trust 
to  the  man  who  made  it  ? — No  doubt. 

434.  Then  there  would  be  no  security  to  the 
public  if*,  as  you  say,  a  man  very  often  sells 
things  which  he  does  not  make  ? — ^VVe  retailers 
all  sell  what  we  do  not  make;  we  make 
nothing. 

435.  Then  there  would  be  no  security  to  the 
public? — My  first  answer  is.  No,  there  would  be 
no  security ;  but  then  I  say,  they  do  not  want 
any. 

436.  You  talked  about  having  to  go  down  to 
Southampton  in  order  to  get  the  drawback  upon 
some  silver  that  you  were  exporting  to  India, 
could  not  you  have  done  that  here  ? — We  could  ; 
but  it  had  to  go  by  a  certain  ship,  and  I  could 
not  have  done  it  in  London.  It  was  given  over 
to  Wheatley's,  and  taken  down  to  the  port. 

437.  You  had  only  to  go  to  Leadenhall-street 
and  deliver  it  to  the  steam-ship  company  ? — But 
supposing  that  a  man  is  going  to  leave  by  another 
ship? 

438.  You  are  exporting  it,  are  you  not? — 
Yes ;  but  supposing  it  is  to  go  with  a  person  who 
is  going  out  m  a  particular  steamer. 

439.  Do  not  you  see  that,  in  order  for  it  to  be 
sent  out  by  that  steamer,  you  had  only  to  take  it 
down  to  the  Custom  House,  and  seal  it  up,  and 
send  it  out  to  India? — Only  a  little  time  ago  we 
were  obliged  to  send  down  to  Southampton; 
supposing  you  wanted  to  catch  a  stenmer  at  South- 
ampton, there  is  a  delay  occasioned. 

440.  You  might  keep  it  until  the  next  month, 
might  you  not  ? — No,  not  if  the  customer  desired 
to  take  the  box  with  him. 

441.  If  you  examine  it  in  London,  that  puts 
an  end  to  its  having  to  go  to  India,  and  coming 
back  broken  ? — That ;  is  not  the  way  we  do 
it-  •  We  get  the  articles  packed  up,  as  I  tell 
you,  and  we  hand  it  over  to  the  agent,  and  he 
sends  it  off  first  to  the  ship.  In  one  instance,  I 
know,  we  had  to  send  down  to  Southampton. 
Besides,  I  complain  of  having  to  send  to  Leaden- 
hall-street. I  do  not  want  to  be  obliged  to  send 
to  Leadenhall-street,  and  my  men  away  from  my 
business. 

442.  That  would  be  better  than  sending  down 


Mr.  Bate$— continued* 
to  Southampton,  would  it  not? — Yes  ;  but  I 
would  rather  have  no  sendinsr  at  all.   I  want  per- 
fect freedom. 

443.  Is  the  Custom  House  very  far  from  your 
place  ? — It  is  some  distance. 

444.  Could  you  not  take  it  to  the  Custom 
House  yourself? — It   would    take  me  a  whole 
morning.     No  other  tradesman  has  to  waste  hi» 
time  so  unprofitably. 

445.  Would  not  that  be  better  than  sending  it 
to  India,  and  having  it  come  back  broken?— But 
I  maintain  that  in  some  instances  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  send  down  to  Southampton,  or  else 
Wheatley's  would  not  send  down  to  South- 
ampton. 

446.  I  cannot  agree  with  you  there,  unless  it  is 
to  go  by  one  identical  steamer,  and  therefore  it  is 
the  fault  of  the  silversmith  that  he  did  not  send 
it  down  in  time? — But  supposing  that  you  kept 
me  back  a  month,  by  reason  of  the  examination,. 
I  would  ask  whether  that  is  not  taxation. 

447.  You  put  to  the  Committee  the  damage  to 
the  plate,  and  the  expense  of  breaking ;  I  think 
the  Committee  should  understand  that  any  silver 
plate  which  you  want  to  export,  you  can  either 
take  to  the  Custom  House,  and  place  it  in  the  care 
of  one  of  the  gentlemen  there,  or  you  can  send  it 
to  the  steamship  ofiSce  in  Leadenhall-street,  and 
vou  can  have  your  own  men  to  pack  it  again  after  it 
has  been  examined  for  drawback? — Perhaps  I 
might  be  allowed  to  ask  how  about  plate  made  m 
Bristol :  supposing  that  that  is  sent  out  to  India 
by  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company,  how  is 
that  to  be  done. 

448.  In  the  same  way ;  I  suppose  the  Bris- 
tol Custom  House  would  do  the  same  thing  ? — 
Supposing  that  he  did  so,  or  supposing  he 
were  a  manufacturer  in  Bedford,  he  would 
have  to  send  it  all  the  way  up  to  London  to 
undergo  this  process. 

449.  I  may  say  that  the  thing  is  done  ? — It  is 
a  very  considerable  point,  and  I  think  it  is  a  very 
important  question. 

450.  Have  you  ever  applied  in  London  for 
drawback,  and  been  paid  it? — Certainly. 

45L  Then  why  should  you  go  down  to 
Southampton? — Because,  on  some  particular 
occasion,  we  were  ordered  to  go  down  to 
Southanipton. 

452.  Then  it  is  not  usual  or  absolutely  neces- 
sary?— It  is  absolutely  necessary  if  a  customer 
order  us  to  do  so. 

4.13.  You  showed  us  a  photograph  of  some 

f)lnte,  and  I  think,  from  what  you  stated,  you 
ed  the  Committee  to  infer  that  if  you  sent  it  to 
be  hall-marked  it  would  be  defaced  ? — It  would 
be  scraped. 

454.  Are  you  aware  that  there  is  an  Act  of 
Parliament  exempting  artistic  work  from  scrap- 
ing ? — I  am  perfectly  aware  of  that ;  but  then 
the  question  is,  what  is  artistic  work. 

455.  I   suppose   any  fine   or  very  handsome  ■ 
light  work  would  be  looked  upon  as  artistic 
work  ;  you  are  aware  that  there  is  an  exemption 
in  favour  of  that  ? — I  am  aware  that  there  is  an 
exemption. 

456.  Take  the  photo,  of  the  plate  that  you 
showed  us,  do  you  mean  to  tell  the  Commit- 
tee that  Goldsmihs'  Hall  would  scrape  it  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  deface  it  ? — I  should  think  that  it 
would  be  injured  if  it  was  scraped. 

457.  Would  it  not  be  scraped  on  the  inside 
is  it  not  always  done  so? — ^1  should  say  not; 
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On  the  contrary,  I  shotild  say  that  it  is  not  the 
business  of  the  Goldsmiths'  Company  to  scrape 
any  artistic  work  on  the  inside ;  they  will  scrape 
it  where  they  like. 

458.  Do  you  think  that  they  would  do  such  a 
thin^  as  that  ? — I  should  say  they  would ;  they 
would  want  to  take  that  piece  of  plate  entirely 
to  pieces,  unscrew  every  portion,  and  detach 
any  part  of  it.  Foreign  plate  is  not  made  in  the 
same  way  as  our  plate ;  that  is  to  say,  the  base 
is  very  often  covered  right  in,  and  of  course  they 
would  have  to  cut  it  away ;  it  is  not  prepared 
for  being  hall-marked.  In  our  country,  hall- 
marking being  an  institution,  the  plate  is  sent 
down  to  the  hall  prepared  for  marking. 

459.  Do  you  mean  the  Committee  to  believe 
that  a  piece  of  plate  like  that  of  which  you  have 

E reduced  a  drawing,  would  be  disGgured  in  the 
all-marking? — 1  should  say  it  would  be  very 
much  injured.  There  is  another  reason  why  I 
should  not  like  it,  because  supposing  it  were 
injured,  I  might  happen  to  have  to  hand  it  over 
to  an  English  manufacturer  to  be  repaired,  and 
there  is  no  telling  whether  he  would  not  copy  it. 
It  is  my  interest  to  keep  it  quiet  in  my  own 
place ;  1  do  not  want  to  give  out  all  my  best 
patterns  that  I  have  got  from  abroad  to  the  trade 
of  this  country. 

460.  You  say  that  you  have  no  objection  to 
having  silver  plate  hall-marked  voluntarily  by 
anybody  who  liked ;  who  would  pay  the  expense 
of  keeping  up  those  halls? — The  parties  who 
used  the  halls  for  marking^. 

461.  If  it  is  only  to  T)e  done  voluntarily,  do 
you  not  think  they  would  only  get  a  very  trifling 
amount  of  business? — That  shows  that  I  am  per- 
fectly right  in  the  value  that  I  attach  to  hall- 
marking. 

462.  I  am  not  talking  of  hall-marking  being 
done  away  with,  but  if  it  were  a  voluntary  pro- 
ceeding ?— Then  1  say  that  if  it  was  a  voluntary 
proceeding,  there  would  eventually  be  scarcely 
anything  of  it 

463  v\'  ho  would  keep  up  those  establishments  ? 
— They  should  be  kept  up  by  the  price  that  is 
given  for  the  marking;  they  should  be  self- 
supporting  institutions. 

464.  You  have  stated  that  the  Government 
receive  about  86,000  /.  a  year  in  duty ;  have  you 
any  information  as  to  the  amount  oi  drawback? 
— The  amount  of  drawback  allowed  in  1875  was 
9,000  L ;  in  1876,  I  have  not  the  figures ;  in 
1874,  it  was  8,018/. 

465.  So  that  the  Government  receive,  on  the 
average,  about  80,000/.  a  year  profit? — Quite 
so;  on  silver  9,021/.,  and  on  gold  56/.,  was 
the  drawback  allowed  for  1875. 

466.  Do  you  know  anything  of  what  the 
standard  of  American  silver  is  ? — ^I  have  no  cer- 
tain knowledge,  but  I  have  knowledge  of  this, 
that  Tiffany's  plate,  as  he  distinctly  says,  is 
better  than  our  English  standard  ;  he  allows  his 
silver  to  be  a  little  better. 

467.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  what  Italian 
plate  is? — Italian  plate  is  better.  We  had  a 
centre  piece,  and,  by  assay,  we  found  it  was  six 
grains  better  than  our  standard. 

Chairman. 

468.  Is  the  French  plate  better  than  our 
standard? — No;  there  are  two  standards  in 
France,  as  appears  in  Mr.  Garrard's  evidence  in 
the  Blue  Book  of  1856. 
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469.  If  hall-marking  were  done  away  with, 
this  French  plate,  as  it  is  called,  could  be 
brought  into  England  and  sold  as  silver  plate, 
although  perhaps  it  is  not  two-thirds  silver,  and 
that  would  have  the  effect  of  doing  away  with 
the  hall-marking,  would  it  not  ? — No,  I  should 
say  certainly  not ;  it  would  not  affect  any  house 
like  my  own,  or  the  house  of  any  respectable 
man. 

470.  Not  if  foreign  silver  could  be  brought 
here  and  sold  as  silver? — If  you  did  sell  it  as 
standard  silver. 

471.  It  would  be  sold  as  silver,  although  it 
was  not  perhaps  approaching  silver? — It  would 
not  be  marked.  He  would  only  have  to  sell  it 
upon  his  own  reputation. 

472.  If  hall-marking  were  done  away  with, 
and  no  one  would  get  it  marked  except  volun- 
tarily, a  man  with  French  silver  to  sell  would 
not  try  to  get  it  stamped  ?  —  If  it  were  base 
&:lver  he  would  not,  but  he  would  sell  his  goods 
at  his  own  risk.  If  he  sold  a  foreign  thing 
which  was  bad  silver,  he  would  forteit  his  repu- 
tation very  rapidly. 

Mr.  Onslow. 

473.  Are  the  views  which  you  have  expressed 
to  the  Committee  shared  in  by  a  large  number 
throughout  the  country  ? — Yes,  by  a  considerable 
number  of  people  throughout  ^the  country  ;  not 
the  broad  vicAV  of  the  whole  question ;  1  think 
there  is  a  considerable  number  in  the  country 
who  would  be  glad  to  give  evidence  before  this 
Committee,  and  endeavour  to  get  the  duty 
taken  off*. 

474.  Are  they  alarge  number  of  manufacturers, 
or  only  retail  dealers?  —  Some  manufacturers 
especiallv.     Some  dealers. 

475.  When  you  say  the  country,  do  you  mean 
England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland  generally,  or  only 
London? — All  over  the  country,  Newcastle, 
Chester,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Dublin,  and 
Sheffield  especially. 

476.  You  are  a  large  importer  of  Geneva 
watches,  are  you  not? — Yes,  1  am  a  fairly  large 
seller ;  I  do  not  import  them  myself. 

477.  On  each  watch  do  you  put  your  name? 
— On  Geneva  watches  we  generally  put  "  ex- 
amined by ;''  that  means  to  say  we  guarantee  to 
our  customers  that  it  is  a  good  article. 

478.  Each  watch  that  you  import  from  Geneva 
is  examined  by  some  competent  man  in  your 
employ  ? — Yes. 

479.  Then  your  name  on  it  is  a  guarantee  of 
the  quality  of  its  works?— Yes. 

480.  And  also,  I  may  take  it,  that  it  is  some*- 
what  of  an  advertisement  ? — Yes. 

481.  Supposing  there  was  no  hall-mark,  and 
only  the  private  trade  mark  as  you  suggest  on 
the*^  article ;  take  the  case  of  a  retail  dealer  in 
London,  say  Jones ;  he  buys  of  Smith  &  Co., 
large  Sheffield  manufacturers ;  supposing  a  pri- 
vate individual  come  into  Jones'  shop  and  said, 
"  Now  I  want  to  buy  a  gold  chain,"  aijd  one  is 
shown  to  him,  but  there  is  no  hall-mark  upon  it ; 
that  person  might  perhaps  look  for  the  hall-mark, 
but  Jones  would  say,  ^*  I  can  guarantee  this,  be- 
cause it  has  got  Smith  &  Co.'s  private  mark  on 
it ;"  do  you  think  that  the  private  mark  of  a  firm 
totally  unknown  to  i  he  individual  purchaser,  as  that 
would  be,  would  be  as  good  a  guarantee  as  if  it  had 
the  hall-mark  upon  it? — It  would  be  quite  satis- 
factory, in  my  opinion.     There  is  a  case  in  the 
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n.  tede  wb^re  a  manufaoturer  puts  die  ropresenta- 
**"^        tion  of  a  Bee  on  his  work.    lit  k  known  ikrougli- 
^' A?      out  the  trade  that  he  uses  nothing  but  18-carat 
^^Jo.       gold,  and  it  is  found  to  be  perfectly  satisfactory. 

482.  Is  that  known  to  the  public  ? — If  any- 
body said  anything  to  us  about  it,  we  should  say, 
"  It  is  18*carat  gold ;  it  is  the  trade-^nark  of  a 
nan  who  makes  nothing  but  18-carat  gold ;" 
we  have  never  fouud  anybody  ask  us  to  put  the 
hall-mark  upon  his  work. 

483.  Your  word  would  be  a  satisfactory 
guarantee  that  such  was  the  case?— Yes,  per- 
fectly so. 

484.  It  has  been  asserted  in  that  pamphlet 
read  by  the  honourable  Member  for  Dover  that 
there  is  a  high  value  attached  to  manu&ctured 
British  articles  abroad ;  is  that  your  opinion  ? — 
Ko,  certainly  not.  My  firm  impression  is^  that 
if  there  were  any  very  high  estimation  of  the 
English  article  there  would  be  some  purchases 
made  of  it.  I  think  that  high  estimation  is  very 
poor  food.  I  like  high  estimation  if  a  man  buys 
my  goods;  then  I  am  quite  conlent  with  his  high 
estimation. 

485.  Still  I  suppose  there  is  a  large  sale  of 
English  goods  abroad  ? — Certainly  not ;  there  is 
hardly  anv  sale. 

486.  Then  you  do  not  agree  in  that  ass^iion  ? 
— No,  not  at  all ;  it  is  utter  nonsense,  beoause  I 
maintain  that  there  is  very  little  trade  with  the 
Continent,  in  fact,  scarcely  any.  Of  course  we 
supply  Australians  with  tea  sets,  and  things  of 
ihski  sort. 

487.  Take  the  case  of  India,  is  it  a  fact  that 
a  large  quantity  of  manufactured  goods  goes  out 
to  India? — Not  very  large.  The  whole  amount 
exported  is  about  100,000  ounces  a  vear,  and 
taking  it  at  10 «.  an  ounce  all  round,  that  is 
60,000  L  a  year ;  50,000  /.  is  all  that  we  do  with 
the  entire  world;  Australia  must  take  a  very 
considerable  amount.  You  may  take  India; 
t^re  is  a  very  considerable  amount,  probably, 
goes  out  there  in  one  way  or  another ;  but  if  jrou 
were  to  take  Europe,  there  is  scarcely  anything, 
I  maintain,  goes  to  France,  very  little  to  Ger- 
many or  Italy,  very  Kttle  to  Austria,  very  little 
to  Russia,  just  enough  to  give  us,  I  may  say,  an 
appetite  for  the  sale  of  our  goods«,  that  is  alL 

488.  What  is  sold  in  those  countries  that  you 
have  been  talking  of  is  not  principally  British 
manufacture,  but  foreign  manufacture? — ^Yes, 
foreign  chiefly. 

489.  Are  you  aware  of  any  articles  of  British 
manufacture  whidi  have  gone  to  the  Paris  Ex- 
hibition ? — I  believe  very  little  silver.  I  have 
not  been  to  ihe  Paris  Exhibition,  but  I  am  told 
that  there  is  scarcely  any  silver  plate  of  English 
manufacture  th^e. 

490.  Therefore  you  say  you  do  not  know  in 
what  estimation  it  is  held,  and  whether  it  will 
fairly  compete  with  the  manufacture  of  other 
■countries  ? — We  must  wait  for  the  jury  to  decide 
ihat;  I  have  had  a  fair  experience  of  all  the 
other  CKhibitioos,  so  that  I  can  talk  about  them 
with  regard  to  the  same  subject. 

491.  With  regard  to  this  gentleman  who  oame 
to  you  about  this  tea  service  which  he  bought, 
and  which  was  somewhat  antiquated,  I  presume 
he  bought  it  from  the  price  which  was  marked 
on  the  articles  in  vour  stock  ? — Yes. 

-492.  You  say  that  you  lost  a  customer  owing 
to  that? — The    gentleman    considered   that   I 
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ought  to  have  told  him  that  I  had  it  all  those 
years  in  stock. 

493.  Since  he  has  told  you  I  suppose  you  have 
not  reduced  the  price  of  the  articles  you  still 
have  in  hand  of  the  same  kind?— To  tell  the 
truth,  I  have,  because  I  found  them  very  unsale- 
able ;  but  they  are|unsaleable  because  they  are  very 
ugly,  and  in  very  bad  taste,  very  heavy  clod- 
hopping  things  tnat  we  can  do  nothing  with  at 
all.  I  should  be  very  glad  to  sell  them  at 
7#.  6d.  per  ounce  all  round,  and  I  daresay  they 
cost  me  double. 

494.  As  to  Tiffany's  plate,  which  you  told  us 
about,  supposing  a  great  deal  of  it  was  imported 
into  England,  and  I  bought  some,  and  I  wanted 
to  sell  it  at  any  time,  and  there  was  no  hall-mark 
upon  it,  do  you  think  I  should  get  as  much  for  it 
without  the  mark  as  if  it  had  the  mark  ? — 
Yes,  because  it  would  have  artistic  merit,  in  the 
same  way  as  a  brass  chandelier  of  Hart,  Son  & 
Peard ;  no  doubt  you  would  get  a  very  large  snm 
for  it,  or  for  a  lecturn  of  Hart,  Son  &  Peard. 

Mr.  WhUtcell. 

495.  The  Committee  has  two  subjects  before 
it ;  one  is  as  to  hall-marking  wateh-cases,  and  the 
other  is  the  general  question  of  hall-marking.  I 
think,  from  what  I  have  heard,  you  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  hall-marking  of  gold 
watoh-cases  is  at  best  a  doubtful  thing,  speaking 
of  it  as  a  matter  of  policy  so  far  as  the  trade  is 
concerned,  and  looking  to  the  general  interests  of 
the  trade  ? — I  do  not  think  it  is  a  matter  of  doubt 
at  all. 

496.  You  think  it  is  an  advantage? — No,  I 
think  that  hall-marking  is  no  advantage  to  the 
trade  whatever. 

497.  And  therefore  you  have  no  objection  to 
its  being  prohibited,  so  far  as  the  Report  of  this 
Committee  could  recommend  with  regard  to 
Swiss  work  ? — I  should  have  no  objection  to  this 
Committee  recommending  that  watches  of  foreign 
makers  should  not  be  hall-marked ;  but  I  go  so 
far  as  to  say  that  1  do  not  think,  even  if  you  made 
such  a  law,  it  would  work,  unless  ^ou  prohibited 
hall-marking  altogether.      I    believe   that   the 

foods  will  come  in.  For  instance,  the  honourable 
iemberfor  Coventry  has  already  prepared  a£ill, 
and  it  is  before  us  on  the  table  ;  but  I  do  not 
believe  that  that  Bill  will  remedy  it 

498.  Whatever  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed, 
by  some  means  or  other  you  think  that  foreign 
works  would  be  put  in  English-^marked  cases  ?*- 
Yes  ;  I  think  that  wherever  you  make  laws  of 
that  kind,  smuggling  will  be  the  result. 

499.  You  would  therefore  say,  that  so  far  as 
the  work  of  this  Committee  is  concerned,  it  n»y 
furly  report  that  the  proposal  which  the  honour- 
able Chairman  recommends  may  be  carried  out? 
—That  is  putting  me  in  the  light  of  advising  the 
Committee.  My  opinion  woukI  be  different;  it 
is  not  my  opinion. 

500.  With  regard  to  hall-marking  generally, 
you  object  to  hdl*marking,  because  it  is  an  in- 
terference with  trade  ? — ^Yes. 

501.  And  an  interference  with  the  manu- 
facture of  gold  and  silver  articles? — Yes. 

502.  In  the  process  of  manufacture,  has  the 
work  to  be  sent  to  the  hall  in  a  partially  un- 
finished state? — Practically,  in  an  unfinished 
state. 

503.  You  say  that  if  tins  Bfmem  were  to  be 
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adopted  in  anj  oih&r  manufacture  whilst  it  was 
in  process,  the  manufacturers  would  generally 
object  to  it? — Most  decidedly. 

604.  And  that  if  the  country  wants  to  collect 
duty  and  deriTe  reyenue  from  sUver  and  gold 
plate,  it  should  adopt  another  mode  of  doing  it? 
— It  certainly  should  adopt  anotlier  mode  of 
doing  it. 

5(^.  And  that  no  mode  of  collecting  such  duty 
could  be  more  inconvenient  to  the  trade  than  the 
present  one  ? — I  should  say  so. 

506.  Then  if  it  is  not  advisable  for  the  pur- 
pose of  duty,  is  it  advisable  for  the  purpose  of 
identification  to  show  who  has  been  the  maker  ? 
—No. 

507.  Is  it  not  an  advantage  to  the  public  to 
blow  who  has  been  the  maker  ? — No,  not  the 
least,  excepting  by  means  of  a  trade  mark,  which 
would  be  of  the  same  effect. 

508.  You  tiiink  that  could  be  easily  well 
accomplished  by  having  the  maker's  name  put 
upon  it,  as  it  would  be  put  upon  any  other 
article  ?— Yes. 

509.  On  the  basis  of  the  trade  marks'  law  ? — 
Precisely  so. 

510.  Now  we  come  to  the  authentication  of 
the  Quality  ;  is  it  not  important  to  have  so 
capable  and  efficient  a  board  as  that  of  the  Gold- 
smilhs'  Company  to  indicate  what  the  quality  of 
the  gold  is  ? — YeS)  if  it  is  voluntary,  but  not  if 
it  is  compulsorv. 

511.  It  would  be  a  complete  revulsion  in  all 
our  history  of  dealing  with  gold  and  silver,  if  we 
were  to  withdraw  from  that  system,  would  it 
act? — I  think  not;  if  we  were  to  withdraw  from 
the  present  system,  the  public  would  for  some- 
time hence  look  for  a  mark.  The  manufac- 
turers would  generally  adopt  a  mark  which 
would  be  quite  as  effectual. 

512.  Would  it  not  be  a  revulsion,  seeing  that 
Act  of  Parliament  after  Act  of  Parliament  has 
been  passed  in  order  to  enforce  compulsory 
marking  ? — I  think  that  in  the  present  Queen's 
reign,  such  an  Act  of  Parliament  is  altogether 
an  anachronism. 

513.  It  would  overturn  the  former  Btatutes, 
hut  do  you  think  that  that  would  be  a  desirable 
reforra  ?  —  Precisely  so ;  I  think  the  time  has 
oome  when  we  should  do  away  with  such 
legislation. 

514.  What  is  the  difibrence  in  the  quality 
between  the  best  of  Elkington's  plated  articles^ 
and  the  worst  of  any  other  maker,  say  the  worst 
of  the  Sheffield  or  the  Birmingham  makes  ? — 
There  is  a  very  great  difference.  A  few  weeks 
ago  we  had  two  spoons  assayed,  and  there 
were  about  3  pennyweights  16  grains  of  silver 
in  one  case,  out  in  tiie  other  there  were 
only  18  grains.  In  the  first  case  it  would  be 
worth  about  one  shilling,  and  in  the  second  case 
it  would  be  worth  about  twopence. 

515.  Then  in  the  one  case,  the  silver  sold  in 
the  spoon  would  be  worth  twopence,  and  in  the 
other  case  it  would  be  worth  one  shilling  ? — One 
shilling  or  fifteen-pence* 

516.  Is  there  any  differential  mark  showing 
the  value  of  plated  articles  ? — No ;  I  have  already 
told  the  Committee  that  the  worse  the  plate  is 
the  more  nearly  does  the  mark  correspond  with 
the  silver  mark. 

517.  So  that  judging  by  analogy,  as  the  public 
is  left  to  decide  the  quality  oi  the  twopenny- 
worth  of   silver,  as  against  15-pennyworth    of 
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silver,  you  think  they  may  be  safely  left  to     ffMentm. 
decide  between  the  quality  of  silver  in  the  solid         — - 
qualities  ?— I  do.  i?  Jw^ 

518.  Is  there  no  fear  of  the  trade  being  injured         *^7^» 
by  the  withdrawal  of  the  hall-mark,  inasmuch  as 

it  would  take  a  long  time,  would  it  not,  before 
persons  would  be  willing  to  buy  an  article  wiA 
no  hfdl-mark  upon  it  ? — I  advocate  your  allowing 
the  mark  for  some  years  to  come  to  be  voluntary* 
I  do  not  advocate  the  withdrawal,  at  once,  of  all 
power  of  setting  it  marked. 

519.  The  honourable  Member  for  Plymouth, 
asked  you  a  question  which  was  a  very  opposite 
question  ;  how  would  you  keep  up  hall-marking 
in  the  several  places,  such  as  the  present  hall- 
marking establishments  which  now  exist  in 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  if  it  was  a  volun- 
tary establishment,  and  persons  were  not  com- 
pelled to  send  their  plate  to  be  marked? — I 
apprehend  that  they  would  send  their  plate  to  be 
marked  for  some  time. 

520.  Have  you  any  idea  what  the  cost  of  the 
establishments  in  Edmburgh  and  Dublin  is  ? — I 
have  seen  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  1856, 
and  it  seems  that  at  that  time  it  was  800  Z.  a 
year. 

521.  Would  not  it  be  a  heavy  tax  upon  the 
trade  to  have  to  keep  up  a  voluntary  establish- 
ment, gradually  decreasing  in  amount,  unless  the 
Government  kept  it  up  ? — Then  that  particular 
hall  would  get  shut  up. 

522.  Then  all  the  plate  that  was  marked  in  the 
kingdom  would  eventually  have  to  come  up  to  a 
central  hall-marking  establishment? — The  halls 
would  die  out ;  the  London  Hall  would  die  out 
last,  if  it  ever  did  die  out. 

523.  The  honourable  Member  for  Plymouth 
asked  you  whether  you  are  thoroughly  aware  of 
tiie  quality  of  American  silver  as  sold  in  the 
difiFerent  shops  abroad  ? — I  am  perfectly  sure  that 
it  is  as  good  as  ours,  or  at  least  the  greater  portion 
of  it.  There  is  no  law  in  America  that  a  man 
may  not  work  silver  worth  2  s.  6  d.  an  ounce, 
erffo,  it  is  very  probable  that  he  does.  But  I 
believe  the  plate  which  has  been  brought  over 
here  and  shown  to  me,  and  which  I  have  seen 
abroad,  to  be  as  good  as  ours. 

524.  You  have  had  suflScient  opportunities  of 
judging  of  the  quality  ;  you  are  a  srentleman 
engaged  in  the  trade,  and  you  would  oe  willing 
to  give  it  as  your  opinion  that  in  general  the 
American  plate  sold  abroad  is  equal  in  quality 
with  the  standard  plate  sold  in  this  country  ? — 
Yes;  very  little  foreign  manufactured  work 
would  be  brought  into  this  country  without  being 
shown  to  me,  because  I  should  be  looked  upon  as 
likely  to  sell  it. 

525.  Is  much  American  plate  of  that  character 
sold  in  England  ? — No,  very  little  comes  in. 

526.  If  it  was  of  the  right  quality  it  might  be 
stamped? — Yes,  but  it  would  be  injured  by^being 
stamped. 

527.  Necessarily  so  ? — It  is  of  a  very  peculiar 
artistic  character.  The  great  charm  of  the 
Ameriefin' plate- which  is  being  made  now  is,  that 
it  is  very  much  copying  Japanese  work,  by  which 
they  put  a  very  beautiful  surface  on  to  their 
goods.  They  mix  other  metals  up  with  the 
silver,  and  they  get  a  beautiful  colouring  on  to 
their  work,  which  is  exceedingly  tasteful ;  I 
I  am  sure  it  would  be  very  much  injured  by 
being  stamped  at  the  hall. 

528.  Then  it  is  a  sort  of  compound  manu- 
0  4  facture. 
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factnre,  and  not  silver  only  ? — Some  portion  of 
it  is ;  that  is  the  result  of  free  trade  ;  it  is 
beautiful  work. 

529.  May  not  the  prevalence  of  it  abroad  be 
the  result  of  its  being  a  speciality  ? — It  is  the 
result  of  the  intelligence^  enterprise,  and  energy 
that  has  made  it. 

530.  But  you  are  not  bound,  are  you,  to  get  an 
article  stamped  when  it  is  made  partly  of  silver 
and  partly  of  other  metals  ? — I  believe  I  am ; 
I  have  no  doubt  about  it ;  we  are  not  able  to  sell 
that  American  plate  without  its  being  marked. 

Mr.  Campbell' Bannermun. 

531.  With  reference  to  the  expense  of  keeping 
up  those  marking  establishments,  if  the  com- 
pulsory hall-mark  was  abolished,  upon  whom  do 
you  understand  the  expense  of  maintaining  the 

5)resent    establishment    falls?  —  Upon    manu- 
iEwturers.     At  present  the  halls  in  England  get 
one  per  cent,  for  collecting  the  duty. 

532.  That  is  paid  by  the  tax-payer? — Yes, 
they  likewise  get  the  small  charges  lor  marking, 
and  I  object  to  any  tax-payer  paying  anything 
for  my  advantage  more  than  for  anybody  else. 

533.  Which  charges  are  no  doubt  added  b^ 
the  seller  to  the  price  which  he  puts  upon  his 
article? — Just  so.  There  is  a  gentleman  who 
will  give  evidence,  Mr.  Read,  of  Newcastle, 
who  will  be  able  to  tell  you  that  exactly. 

534.  In  future,  if  the  cost  of  maintaining  those 
establishments  was  heavy,  and  yet  if  the  public 
asked  for  the  stamp  of  those  establishments,  it 
would  be  open  to  them  to  send  their  goods  to  be 
stamped,  and  to  the  establishment  to  charge  the 
public  for  that  which  theydemand;  that  is  to  say, 
supposing  that  a  silversmith  found  that  he  could 
sell  his  goods  better  by  sending  them  to  one  of 
those  establishments  voluntarily,  if,  owing  to  the 
small  number  of  people  who  used  the  establish- 
ment, he  bad  to  pa^a  larger  price  than  he  does  at 
present  for  having  it  done,  he  would  only  have  to 
charge  a  little  more  to  the  customer  for  the 
goods,  so  as  to  recoup  himself? — Yes ;  the  effect 
would  be  this,  that  in  order  to  make  the  hfdl  self- 
supporting,  they  would  have  to  increase  the  price 
of  marking. 

535.  And  if  people  chose  to  pay  that  small 
extra  price,  in  order  to  have  that  security  which 
the  hall-mark  afforded,  they  would  be  able  to  do 
so  ? — Quite  so. 

536.  And  if  other  people  chose  to  run  the 
risk,  and  trust  to  the  respectability  of  the  seller. 
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they  might  get  goods  without  paying  the  extra 
price  ? — Exactly  so. 

Chairman. 

537.  As  to  the  competition  between  electro- 
plated and  silver  ^oods,  take  the  veiy  best  table- 
spoon which  Elkmgton  makes,  which  is  plated 
ware,  what  would  you  consider  the  difference  of 
value  between  that  and  an  ordinary  silver  table- 
spoon of  the  same  size  and  appearance  ?— One- 
fifth;  it  would  be  3Z.  a  dozen  against  15/.  a 
dozen ;  but  I  should  say  that  I  am  not  familiar 
with  Elkington's  prices* 

538.  One  is  about  five  times  as  much  as  the 
other? — Probably  not  quite  so  much;  perhaps 
four  times. 

539.  Then  the  removal  of  the  20  per  cent, 
duty,  which  you  say  is  imposed  on  silver  spoons, 
would  not  very  much  get  rid  of  competition 
between  electro-p)ate  and  silver  ? — A  man  would 
get  15  tablespoons  instead  of  12,  or  he  would  get 
the  difference  of  price  between  12  and  15  to  buy 
some^-King  else  with;  he  would  probably  get  a 
sugar  basin,  \^ith  a  pair  of  sugar-tongs,  instead 
of  a  sugar-basin  without  sugar-tongs. 

540.  The  question  is,  whether  the  diminution 
in  the  trade  which  is  established^  as  a  fact, 
results  from  the  duty  or  from  the  competition  of 
electro-plate,  and  then  would  come  this  ques- 
tion, whether  the  removing  of  the  duty  would 
really  put  electro-plate  very  much  behind  what 
it  is  now,  in  comparison  with  silver?— No,  it 
would  not  do  that 

541  It  would  merely  free  the  silver? — It 
would  bring  down  the  price  of  silver  plate  con- 
siderably, but  the  silver  plate  would  still  be,  of 
course,  considerably  more  expensive  than  the  best 
electro. 

542.  So  that  it  would  not  at  all  put  them 
abreast  of  one  another  ? — No,  but  it  would  free 
the  manufacturer  of  silver. 

543.  And  give  room  for  the  play  of  ingenuity, 
and  so  forth  ? — Yes. 

544.  You  spoke  about  the  stamp  of  watches 
being  examined  by  your  own  house;  is  that 
examination  conducted  abroad  or  in  England? 
— ^In  London.  We  buy,  say  two  dozen  Ueneva 
watches ;  they  are  bought  of  an  asent,  and  we 
look  them  through  carefully  to  see  that  they  keep 
good  time ;  we  wind  them  all  up  and  see  that 
they  keep  fair  time,  and  having  done  that,  and 
made  our  minds  up  that  they  are  good  watches, 
we  put  **  Examined  by  Watnerston  &  Son  "  upon 
them.  That  is  done  in  London,  and  that  is  done 
by  nearly  all  the  men  in  my  craft 
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Monday^  24th  June  1 878. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT: 


Mr.  Bates. 

Colonel  Blackburne. 

Mr.  Campbell-Batmerman. 

Mr.  Courtney, 

Mr.  Orr  Ewing. 

Mr.  Freshfield. 

Mr.  Goschen. 

Mr.  Hamond. 


Mr.  Thomson  Hankey. 
Sir  Henry  Jackson. 
Sir  Patrick  O'Brien. 
Mr.  Onslow. 
Mr.  Puleston. 
Sir  Charles  BusseU. 
Mr.  Talbot. 
Mr.  Torr. 


Sir  henry  M.  JACKSON,  Bart.,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Frederick  B.  Garnett,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman* 

545.  What  are  your  functions  at  the  Inland 
Revenue  OiKce  ? — I  am  Secretary  to  the  Board 
of  Inland  Revenue. 

546.  Have  you  made  yourself  acquainted  with 
the  law  relating  to  the  Hall-marking  of  gold  and 
silver,  and  to  the  collection  of  duty  upon  it? — 
Yes. 

547.  Are  you  able  to  tell  the  Committee  any- 
thing upon  the  history  of  those  duties  ;  how  long 
they  have  been  collected,  or  anything  about  them  ? 
— The  duties  had  their  origin  about  150  years 
ago,  in  the  year  1720,  under  the  Act  6  Geo.  1, 
c.  11,  when  there  was  a  duty  imposed  of  6  d.  per 
ounce  on  silver  in  Great  Britain,  and  that  was 
extended  to  Ireland  on  the  25th  of  March  1730; 
those  duties  were  collected  by  the  Excisd. 

548.  Was  there  any  duty  imposed  on  gold  ? — 
Yes,  on  gold  and  silver  also  in  Ireland. 

549.  What  were  the  reasons  that  the  duty  was 
imposed ;  was  it  purely  fiscal,  or  was  there  any 
other  reason  ? — I  am  not  aware  that  any  reason 
was  attributed ;  I  apprehend  that  it  was  purely 
fiscal. 

550.  How  long  did  that  rate  continue  ? — The 
same  duties  were  continued  in  Great  Britain 
until  1758,  when  they  were  repealed,  and  a 
license  duty  was  substituted  by  the  Act  31  Geo. 
2,  c.  32,  in  consequence  of  the  provisions  for 
ascertaining  and  collecting  the  plate  duty  having 
been  found  ineffectual. 

551.  May  I  ask  you,  are  those  the  licenses 
which  are  still  payable  ?— There  has  been  a  sub- 
sequent modification  of  the  amount  of  those 
licenses. 

552.  When  was  the  duty  re-imposed  ? — The 
duty  was  re-imposed  in  Great  Britain  by  the 
Act  24  Geo.  3,  c.  53,  when  a  duty  was  imposed 
on  gold  of  8  s.  an  ounce,  and  on  silver  of  6  d  an 
ounce;  this  was  in  1784. 

553.  Were  the  licenses  remitted,  or  were  they 
continued  together  with  the  duty  ?— The  licenses 
were  continued  notwithstanding. 

554.  When  was  the  duty  raised  to  its  present 
amount? — By  the  Act  55  Geo.  3,  c.  185,  in 
1815. 
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555.  Have  they  continued  at  that  amount 
ever  since  ?  —  Yes,  without  alteration  since  in 
Great  Britain ;  the  duties  in  Ireland  were  assi- 
milated in  1842,  by  Act  of  5  &  6  Vict.  c.  82. 

556.  When  was  the  present  aniount  of  license 
duty  determined  ? — There  was  an  increase  in  the 
license  duty  for  Great  Britain  in  1815,  and 
there  was  a  subsequent  reduction  in  1826. 

557.  May  we  take  it  that  the  present  license 
has  been  levied  since  1826  ? — I  believe  that  is 
the  case. 

558.  I  understand  that  the  statutes  now  in 
force  relating  to  the  duties  and  to  the  Hall- 
marking of  ffold  and  silver  plate,  are  very 
numerous  ? — There  are  certainly  not  less  than  20 
different  statutes,  which  are,  more  or  less,  in 
force,  commencing  from  the  6th  of  George  the 
First. 

559.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  ask  you 
whether  it  is  not  desirable  that  thev  should  be  at 
least  consolidated  ? — I  am  quite  of  that  opinion, 
and  a  consolidation  has  long  been  in  contem- 
plation, 

560.  Are  you  aware  whether,  in  practice, 
difficulties  are  experienced  in  construing  those 
different  statutes  ? — I  should  think  that  it  must 
be  extremely  difficult  for  the  public  to  understand 
what  the  provisions  of  the  law  are  with  regard  to 
liabilty  to  the  duty. 

561.  And  still  more  with  regard  to  the  obliga- 
tion to  hall-mark  the  articles  that  are  manu- 
factured; is  not  that  so? — Yes,  probably  they 
rely  upon  the  trader.  The  public  do  not  under- 
stand the  question  themselves.  When  they  buy 
articles  of  gold  and  silver  they  would  look  to  see 
that  they  had  been  properly  marked. 

562.  Are  you  not  aware  that,  to  say  the  least, 
there  is  considerable  difficulty  in  determining 
what  a  dealer  and  a  manufacturer  has  to  do  with 
reference  to  having  his  goods  hall-marked,  or 
the  penalty  that  he  is  under  for  selling  them 
without  the  proper  hall-mark;  does  that  come 
within  your  cognisance  ? — No,  it  does  not  come 
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^__^^  *     Within  the  scope  of  the  business  of  my  depart- 

24  June      ™®^*-    ,^ 

1878.  563.  You  are  aware,  are  you  not,  that  there 

was  a  Parliamentary  inquiry  some  22  years  ago 
on  one  branch,  at  any  rate,  of  the  present  subject 
in  1856  ?— Yes,  I  have  read  the  Report  of  the 
Committee. 

564.  Was  not  it  one  of  the  recommendations 
of  that  Committee  that  the  law  should  be  consolip 
dated  ? — That  was  the  case. 

565.  Can  you  tell  us  at  all  how  it  has  hap- 
pened that  nothing  has  been  done  upon  that 
recommendation  ?- — No ;  I  can  refer  tne  Com- 
mittee to  a  Parliamentary  Paper  of  the  Session 
of  1855,  in  which  there  was  printed  a  copy  of  a 
Rpport  to  the  Treasury  from  the  Commissioners 
of  Inland  Revenue,  dated  the  18th  of  February 
1854,  suggesting  the  abolition  of  certain  assay 
offices.  I  may  refer,  also,  to  a  paragraph  in  the 
"  First  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Inland 
Revenue  "  (printed  in  1857),  in  which  they  say 
that  "  The  ^Parliamentary  Committee  which  sat 
last  Session  to  receive  evidence  of  the  state  of  the 
offices  for  assaying  plate,  recommended  that  the 
laws  relating  to  them  should  be  amended  and 
consolidated,  and  that  power  should  be  given  to 
the  Treasury  to  open  new  and  to  close  existing 
offices  according  to  the  varying  requirements  of 
the  trade.  The  Bill  prepared  by  our  solicitor, 
carrying  this  recommendation  into  effect,  is  now 
in  your  Lordships'  hands."  The  draft  of  the 
Bill  in  question  appears  to  have  been  trans- 
mitted to  the  Treasury  on  18th  December  1856. 
The  subject  is  again  referred  to  in  the  "  Thir- 
teenth Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  In- 
land Revenue "  (printed  in  1 870),  in  these 
words,  on  page  82 :  "A  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee which  sat  in  the  Session  of  1856  to  re- 
ceive evidence  of  the  state  of  the  offices  for 
assaying  plate,  recommended  that  the  laws  re- 
lating to  them  should  be  amended  and  consoli- 
dated, and  that  power  should  be  given  to  the 
Treasury  to  open  new  and  close  existing  offices 
according  to  the  varying  requirements  of  Trade. 
A  Bill  was  prepared  by  our  solicitor  to  carry 
this  recommendation  into  effect,  but  was  not  in- 
troduced in  the  House  of  Commons." 

666.  So  far  as  vour  department  is  concerned 
they  have  done  what  in  them  lay  to  carry  out  the 
recommendation  of  the  Committee,  and  they  seem 
to  have  prepared  a  Bill  and  to  have  called  atten- 
tion to  the  subject  in  the  House? — Yes;  I  might 
perhaps  add  that  the  subject  of  the  duties  on 
gold  and  silver  plate  was  advisedly  left  out  of 
the  Act  by  whicn  the  stamp  laws  were  consoli- 
dated in  1 870,  and  it  was  in  contemplation  to 
frame  a  separate  Bill.  A  Bill  was  actually  drafted 
for  the  purpose,  but  for  some  reason  it  was  not 
proceeded  with ;  it  was  never  introduced  into  the 
House.  I  have  a  draft  copy  of  the  Bill  which 
was  then  prepared,  and  which  I  believe  was  sent 
to  the  Treasury. 

567.  There  was  a  general  Stamp  Law  Con- 
solidation Act  passed  in  1870  or  1871,  was  there 
not?— Yes,  in  1870. 

568.  But  tfaoee  particular  duties  were  omitted 
from  it  for  the  reasons  which  you  have  mentioned? 
—Yes. 

569.  And,  in  fact,  the  sulgect  has  dropped 
from  them  until  now  for  some  reason  or  other? — 
Yes. 

570.  You  seem  to  be  so  familiar  with  the 
subject  that  I  will  venture  to  ask  you  if  you 


Chairman — continued. 

have  any  note  or  any  record  of  any  inquiry  into 
this  matter  prior  to  the  Parliamentary  inquiry  in 
1856?— I  believe  that  the  earliest  inquiry  was  by 
a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in 
1773. 

571.  Can  you  tell  us  the  nature  of  that  inquiry 
and  its  results  ? — It  originated  with  petitions 
from  Sheffield  and  Birmingham  to  have  offices 
established  in  those  towns,  and  I  believe  that  the 
Goldsmiths'  Company  of  London  did  not  see  that 
necessity  for  the  establishment  of  those  offices,  but 
the  House  of  Commons  ordered  an  inquiry  as  to 
London,  York, Exeter,  Bristol,  Chester,  Norwich 
and  Newcastle-on-Tyne ;  I  have  reason  to  believe, 
however,  that  there  were  no  assay  offices  then  in 
existence  at  York,  Bristol,  or  Norwich,  so  that 
the  inquiry  was  confined  to  London,  Chester, 
Exeter,  and  Newcastle. 

572.  Did  any  legislation  follow  on  that  inquiry, 
to  your  knowledge? — I  believe  that  the  only 
result  was  the  establishment  of  halls  at  Birming- 
ham and  at  Sheffield,  in  accordance  with  the 
prayer  of  the  memorials. 

573.  After  that,  which  was  in  1773,  have  you 
a  note  of  an  inquiry  of  any  kind  ? — The  subject 
of  these  duties  in  common  with  all  the  other 
duties  of  the  stamp  revenue  formed  the  subject  of 
inquiry  by  a  Treasury  Commission,  which  made 
a  report  upon  the  plate  duty,  amongst  other 
things  in  the  14th  Report  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Revenue  Inquiry  ;  which  Report  was  ordered 
by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed  on  the 
26th  May  1826. 

574.  What  was  the  nature  of  that  Report  ? — 
That  Report  went  very  fuUy  into  the  subject  of 
the  existing  duties,  and  the  mode  of  levying  them ; 
it  pointed  out  that  there  was  no  efficient  control, 
described  the  various  kinds  of  evasion,  and  that 
the  Goldsmiths'  Company  did  not  fulfil  the  obliga- 
tions of  their  charter  in  regard  to  the  supervision 
exercised  over  the  trade.  The  recommendations 
of  that  CommitteCj  so  far  as  the  department  of 
the  Stamps  was  concerned,  were  confined  to  four 
points,  viz. :  that  there  should  be  a  frequent  inspec- 
tion of  the  accounts  in  London ;  that  the  accountant 
of  the  Goldsmiths'  Company  should  be  examined 
and  verify  his  accounts ;  that  a  similar  examina- 
tion should  be  made  in  the  country  by  the 
distributors  of  stamps,  and  that  the  dies  of  each 
expired  year  should  be  given  up  when  new  dies 
were  supplied. 

575.  Did  any  legislation  take  place  in  conse- 
quence of  that  Report  ? — I  am  not  aware  that  any 
legislation  followed  that  Report;  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Committee,  so  far  as  regards 
the  practice  of  the  Stamp  Office,  appear  to  have 
been  generally  observed. 

576.  Voluntarily?— Yes. 

577.  Was  the  next  inquiry  the  Parliamentary 
Inquiry  of  1856  ? — The  next  step  actually  taken 
was  the  visitation  of  all  the  assay  offices,  which 
took  place  in  1851. 

578.  By  whom  was  that  visitation  conducted? 
— It  was  conducted  by  Mr.  William  Gar- 
nett,  who  then  held  the  office  of  Inspector 
General  of  Inland  Revenue,  and  who  visited  all 
the  assay  offices,  accompanied  by  Mr.  James 
Garrard,  the  then  Prime  Warden  of  the  Gold- 
smiths' Company,  and  Mr.  Johnson,  who  was  also 
a  warden  I  believe. 

579.  Was  that  undertaken  spontaneously  or  in 
consequence  of  some  representations  made  to  the 
authorities? — There  was  some  previous  corre- 
spondence 
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i^ndence  between  the  Goldsmiths'  Company  and 
tne  Board  of  Trade ;  and  the  Commissioners  of 
Inland  Revenne  were  requested  by  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  to  take  sonre  means  of 
ascertaining  how  the  business  of  those  assay 
offices  was  conducted. 

580.  Then  the  report  of  that  visitation,  as  I 
understand^  was  the  foundation  for  the  Parlia- 
mentary inquiry  of  1856,  more  or  less  directly? 
— ^I  think  it  probably  led  to  the  appointment  of 
die  Committee. 

581.  We  have  the  Report  of  that  Committee, 
and  I  suppose  that  the  Mr.  Garnett  that  you 
have  named  is  the  gentleman  who  gave  evidence 
before  them  as  to  the  state  of  the  different  offices 
in  point  of  discipline,  practice,  and  so  forth  ? — 
Yes,  and  his  reports,  as  well  as  those  of  Messrs. 
Garrard  and  Johnson,  were  presented  as  Parlia- 
mentary Papers  in  1855. 

582.  We  have  this  Report  before  us,  and  I  will 
lust  ask  you  one  or  two  questions  which  you  will 
be  able  to  answer  with  regard  to  it ;  you  have 
told  us  about  the  consolidation  and  that  nothing 
has  been  done  upon  it,  and  they  further  recom- 
mended "  that,  among  other  provisions  of  such  a 
statute  **  (that  was  the  Consolidation  Act  which 
Aey  advised),  "  power  be  given  to  open  new 
offices  in  any  part  of  the  United  Eangdom  where 
it  can  be  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Treasury 
that  the  manufacture  of  gold  and  silver  wares  re- 
quires such  establishment  for  the  convenience  of 
trade,  and  where  the  income  derived  therefrom 
would  be  sufficient  to  defray  the  expenses ;  and 
to  close  any  office  where  the  amount  of  work  is 
insufficient  to  support  it,  or  where  the  work  is 
insufficiently  performed;'*  can  you  tell  me  dis- 
tinctly whether  anything  has  been  done  to  carry 
out  that  recommendation  ? — No  new  offices  have 
been  established.  A  Bill  (No.  159)  to  abolish 
the  offices  for  assaying  and  marking  wrought 
plate  at  the  cities  of  York,  Exeter,  and  Cheater, 
and  the  town  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  was 
brought  into  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr. 
Wilson  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
which  was  read  a  second  time  on  7th  June  1855, 
and  after  being  put  off  several  times,  the  order 
for  Committee  was  discharged  and  the  Bill  with- 
drawn on  the  19th  July  1855. 

583.  Have  any  which  have  failed  to  do  enough 
wcnrk  been  closed? — I  believe  that  York  has 
ceased  to  transact  any  assay  business. 

584.  But  you  suggest  that  that  has  died  out ; 
it  has  not  been  closed  under  any  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment?— No;  there  has  been  no  duty  paid  in 
York,  I  think,  since  1868. 

586.  Have  you  prepared  for  the  Committee 
a  statement  of  the  amount  of  duties  paid  to  the 
Inland  Revenue  Office  during  last  year  and  some 
previous  vears  ? — I  have  a  statement  here  pre- 
pared 'which  shows  the  quantity  of  plate,  both 
gold  and  silver,  and  the  amount  of  duty  for  each 
of  the  two  last  years  ended  31st  March  1877  and 
31st  March  1878  in  each  of  the  assay  offices  in 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  also  the 
drawbacks. 

586.  Have  you  a  corresponding  statement  for 
any  earlier  year  or  years  ? — I  have  had  a  state- 
ment made  out  for  convenience  in  the  same  form 
as  the  statement  which  is  printed  in  the  Appendix 
to  tibe  Report  to  the  Committee  of  1856,  p.  177. 
The  period  to  which  the  accounts  are  made  up  has 
been  altered  ;  the  one  is  the  year  ending  the  5th 
of  January,  and  the  other  is  the  year  ending  the 
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Slst  of  March,  but  each  is  an  account  of  twelve      Gonwtt, 
months'  working.   I  may  say,  also,  that  the  "  Thir-      ^  j^^^ 
teenth  Report  of  the  Conunissionei's  of  Inland        ,^g^ 
Revenue  **  (vol.  2,  p.  132),  contains  a  statement  of 
the  amount  and  rate  of  duty  on  gold  and  silver 

Slate  in  each  year  from  the  first  imposition  of  the 
uties  to  the  year  1868-9,  and  if  the  Committee 
desire,  it  I  can  have  this  continued  up  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  so  as  to  show  the  amount  of  duty  from 
1720,  when  it  commenced,  in  each  year  and  in 
each  country  up  to  the  present  time.  {See  Ap- 
pendix. ) 

587.  If  you  will  favour  the  Committee  with  a 
copy  of  that  as  one  of  your  Papers,  it  will  be  ex- 
haustive, of  course.  Now  then,  comparing  the 
return  of  1856  with  the  Paper  which  you  have 
prepared  for  this  Committee,  what  results  appear 
with  regard  to  the  growth  of  this  industry,  or  the 
amount  of  duty  payable  upon  it  ? — ^I  find  that  the 
duti'33  have  decreased  in  every  case  except  ia 
Birmingham  and  Sheffield.  While  there  has  been 
a  decrease  in  each  of  the  Halls,  except  Birming« 
ham  and  Sheffield,  there  has  been  an  increase  in 
those  almost  equivalent  to  the  decrease  in  the 
others.     (See  Appendix.) 

538.  Before  we  go  into  detail,  would  you  give 
us  the  aggregate  duty  in  1855  as  compared  with 
the  a^regate  duty  in  1878?— The  aggregate 
duty  lor  the  year  ending  the  5th  of  tfanuary 
1855,  was  84,289/.  1*.  9irf.,  and  the  aggregate 
duty  for  the  year  ending  the  31st  of  March  1878, 
was  78,609/.  10  s.  lOJ  rf. 

589.  What  was  it  the  year  before  that?— The 
year  before  it  was  larger;  it  was  82,027/.  2^.  3cl. 

590.  We  therefore  find  that  since  1855  there 
has  been  a  rise  up  to  a  certain  period,  and  then  a 
rapid  fall ;  have  you  anything  which  would  enable 
joxx  to  say  how  that  is  ? — I  think  the  duty  reached 
its  lowest  point  in  the  year  1870,  when  it  was 
63,059/. 

591.  Could  you  give  us  its  highest  point  since 
1855  ? — Its  highest  point  appears  to  have  been  in 
1874,  when  it  was  86,821  /. 

592.  That  includes,  does  it  not,  the  gold  and 
silver  duties  ? — Yes. 

593.  Not  the  Customs?— No,  only  the  Inland 
Revenue  duty;  viz.,  the  gold  and  silver  plate 
duty ;  it  does  not  include  the  license  duty. 

Mr.  TalboL 

594.  You  are  now  giving  only  the  duty  col- 
lected on  articles  manufactured  in  this  country  ? — 
Yes,  it  does  not  include  the  Customs  duties. 

Mr.  Goschen, 

^5,  Are  there  not  articles  manufactured  abroad 
which  have  to  pay  duty? — That  would  come 
under  the  head  of  Customs. 

Chairmaju 

596.  There  is  such  an  immense  difference 
between  1870  and  1874,  which  are  very  short 
intervals,  from  63,000/.  to  86,000/;  could  you 
give  any  reason  for  that  flucuation  ? — No,  I  am 
not  able  to  assign  any  reason. 

Sii  Patrick  O'Brien. 

597.  Have  you  any  return  which  would  indi- 
cate the  cost  of  the  collection  of  those  duties  ? — 
So  far  as  the  Government  is  concerned,  it  is 
limited  to  one  per  cent,  upon  the  amount. 

i>  2  598.  It 
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Chairman. 

598.  It  is  suggested  to  me  that  the  Franco- 
Oerman  war  may  in  some  way  have  affected  that 
duty  ;  what  is  your  view  with  respect  to  that  ? — 
I  think  that  probably  it  may  have  been  so,  and 
that  the  present  state  of  commercial  ufiairs  may 
have  a  depressing  effect  upon  the  duty  at  the 
present  moment. 

599.  In  that  year,  1870,  what  was  the  amount 
of  duty  paid  in  London  ? — I  can  have  that  ascer- 
tained.   I  have  only  got  it  in  the  aggregate. 

Mr.  Camphell'Bannerman, 

600.  Could  you  tell  us  how  much  it  wa8  in 
1869,  in  order  that  we  may  know  whether  there 
was  a  sudden  drop  in  1870,  owing  to  the  war  ?  — 
The  total  duty  was  only  64,900  /.  in  1869,  and  it 
had  been  under  70,000  Z.  for  several  years. 

Chairman. 

601.  Would  a  reference  to  the  amount  of 
drawback  at  all  throw  any  light  upon  those 
figures?  —  I  have  not  the  drawback  for  those 
years,  only  for  the  two  years  for  which  I  have 
got  the  accounts. 

602.  You  could  not  tell  us  whether  when  the 
net  amount  was  low  it  was  lowered  by  allowing 
drawbacks  on  exportation? — No;  that  could  be 
investigated  if  you  desire. 

603.  With  regard  to  the  licenses,  could  you 
give  us  the  amount  of  license  duties  for  one  or 
two  years  in  that  period  ? — I  could  supply  the 
Committee  with  the  amount  of  the  license  duties 
for  the  whole  period,  from  their  commencement 
in  1758  to  the  present  time,  if  you  desire  it.  {See 
Appendix.) 

604.  Have  you  any  return  before  you  of  last 
year's  licenses? — I  have  a  statement  of  the 
licenses  for  the  last  three  years ;  in  the  first  year, 
the  year  ending  March  1876,  the  total  amount 
was  40,747  /. ;  in  the  next  year  41,281 ;  and  in 
the  year  1877,  42,216/.,  so  that  there  was  a 
gradual  growth. 

605.  Is  that  for  the  United  Kino^dom,  or  only 
England  ? — It  is  for  the  United  Kingdom. 

606.  Who  pays  those  licenses? — All  persons 
dealing  in  plate. 

607.  There  were  two  rates  of  duty  mentioned 
the  other  day  ;  what  is  the  distinction  between 
them  ? — There  are  two  descriptions  of  license,  to 
sell  two  ounces  of  gold  or  30  ounces  of  silver 
and  upwards,  and  to  sell  less  than  two  ounces  of 
gold  or  30  ounces  of  silver  in  one  article. 

608.  Does  that  mean  if  a  man  sells  more  than 
two  ounces  at  one  time  or  two  ounces  in  the 
whole  year  ? — Two  ounces  in  one  article. 

609.  Betuming  to  those  two  Papers  which 
enable  you  to  make  a  comparative  statement,  y^xx 
have  mentioned  that  Birmingham  and  Sheffield 
have  increased ;  has  London  increased  or  gone 
down? — London  has  gone  down;  I  may  observe 
that  the  two  rates  of  licenses  are,  2  /.  6  #.  the 
lower,  and  5  /.  15  s.  the  higher. 

610.  How  much  is  collected  under  each  head; 
is  the  greater  proportion  on  the  lower  rate  or  the 
higher;  take  it  in  the  last  year  as  42,216  /.,  how 
much  was  on  the  higher  scale,  and  how  much  on 
the  lower  ? — The  proportion  of  the  higher  to  the 
lower  is  as  three  to  nine ;  in  the  last  year  there 
were  3,188  of  the  higher  licenses,  and  9,839  of 
the  lower  licenses  issued. 

611.  To  revert  to  the  duties  again,  you  have 
got  before  you  that  comparative  statement ;  what 
was  the  decrease  in  London  ? — I'he  decrease  in 
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London  was  16,038  /.  from  the  year  1854  to  the 
year  1877. 

612.  Would  you  read  out  for  the  last  year  how 
much  came  from  each  office? — The  aggregate 
duty  in  the  year  1877-78  was  78,609/.  lOs.  lOji; 
in  Birmingham  it  was  18,866  /.  15  «. ;  in  Chester, 
33  /.  2s.  2d,;  in  Exeter,  3,391  /.  lis.  1  rf.;  in 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  191  /.  19*.  4} d. ;  in  Sheffield, 
6,551  L  Os.4^  d.;  and  in  York  nothing. 

613.  I  think  you  say  that  there  has  been 
nothing  from  York  since  1868  ?  — 1  think  1868  is 
the  last  year.     It  appears  by  a  Paper  which  was 

?ut  in  by  the  Bight  Honourable  Member  the 
!hairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Depreciation 
of  Silver,  in  which  there  was  a  detailed  return 
given  for  each  of  the  country  assay  offices,  that 
2  Z.  was  collected  from  York  in  1868.  The  amount 
in  London  for  1877  was  46,776  /.  19 s.  1  i,  making 
a  total  of  75,811  Z.  7#.  1  d.  for  England.  In 
Scotland  the  amount  was  1,034  Z.  5  s.  10  ^  £  for 
Glasgow,  and  1,163  LOs.  did.  for  Edinburgh  ; 
and  m  Ireland  600  Z.  17  s.  2  d,,  making  a  grand 
total  of  78,609  Z.  10  s.  10 1  d. 

614.  So  that  more  than  one-half  of  the  whole 
business  is  done  in  London  ? — Yes. 

615.  What  does  the  department  allow  those 
assaying  bodies  for  collection?  —  There  is  an 
allowance  of  1  per  cent,  in  England,  and  2^  per 
cent,  in  Scotland,  and  5  per  cent,  in  Ireland ;  in 
addition  to  which  the  Government  pays  the  salary 
of  the  Deputy  Assay  Master  at  Dublin  under  an 
ancient  statute  of  23  &  24  Geo.  3,  c.  23, 70  L 
Irish  currency,  which  comes  to  about  64  I. 

616.  Then  the  result  of  that  is  that,  with  the 
exception  of  Birmingham,  Sheffield,  Exeter,  and 
London,  the  business  of  the  county  assay  offices 
is  very  small  ? — I  make  out  that  tte  increase  in 
Birmingham  and  Sheffield  has  been  14,070  Z., 
while  the  decrease  in  London  and  the  other 
country  offices  has  been  18,534  Z. 

617.  You,  of  course,  are  putting  the  London 
and  the  country  offices  together,  London  having 
by  far  the  larger  proportion,  but  have  the 
smaller  ortices  increased  on  the  whole,  or  kept 
steady  ? — With  regard  to  Chester,  which  appears 
so  very  small  in  the  return,  I  have  made  inquiry 
as  to  the  number  of  manufacturers  of  gold  and 
silver  plate  who  are  accustomed  to  make  use  of 
that  assay  office  at  the  present  time,  and  I  find 
that  there  are  81  manufacturers  on  the  list  who 
make  use  of  the  Chester  Assay  Office,  but  there 
are  very  few  of  them  in  Chester,  and  out  of  the 
total  number  of  81  I  find  there  are  34  whose  ad- 
dresses are  at  Coventry ;  there  are  12  who  are 
London  manufacturers  or  dealers,  five  at  Birming- 
ham, and  one  at  Bradford ;  so  that  there  are  52  far 
away  from  Chester,  as  compared  with  29  who 
belong  to  Cheshire  and  Lancashire. 

618.  You  would  find  the  greater  number  in 
Liverpool,  would  you  not  ? — There  are  several 
manufacturers  in  Chester,  not  so  many  in  Liver- 
pool, I  think. 

619.  If  you  only  receive  a  duty  of  33  L  2s.  2 d. 
from  Chester,  of  course  it  is  clear  that  the  whole 
81  dealers  or  manufacturers  have  not  used  the 
office  during  the  year  ? — I  have  the  detailed  ac- 
count for  the  quarter  ending  the  5th  of  January 
1878,  at  Chester,  and  there  were  only  three 
dealers  named  in  it  who  paid  duty  amounting  to 
10  I.  2  s.  "^  d.y  so  that  probably  most  of  the  per- 
sons who  make  use  of  the  Chester  office  now  do 
so  for  the  purpose  of  marking  watch  cases,  which 
are  exempt  from  duty.  Then  as  regards  Newcastle, 
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which  also  appears  to  have  fallen  off  very  much, 
there  are  only  five  manufacturers  in  the  list  as 
making  use  of  the  Newcastle  Assay  Office  at  the 
present  time ;  and  as  regards  YorK,  from  which 
there  is  no  return,  I  have  made  enquiry,  and  have 
received  information  that  the  manufacturers  of 
York  send  their  goods  for  assay  to  London, 
Birmingham,  or  Sheffield. 

620.  What  is  exactly  meant  by  being  on  the 
list ;  is  it  a  catalogue  of  those  who,  within  a  given 
time,  have  used  it,  or  is  there  a  sort  of  formal 
list  kept? — They  have  their  names  registered; 
and  the  list  is  returned  to  me  as  of  those  who 
are  accustomed  to  make  use  of  the  assav  office. 

621.  You  are  aware,  are  you  not,  that  at  one 
time  the  law  required  the  assaying  to  be  done  at 
the  office  to  which  the  manufacturer  tendering 
the  article  had  himself  registered  ? — Yes,  but  that 
restriction  was  removed. 

Mr.  Courtney. 

622.  Does  not  each  of  those  manufacturers 
keep  a  die  at  the  Assay  Office  ? — No,  they  stamp 
their  own  mark  before  they  send  the  articles  to 
the  hall. 

Mr.  Thanuton  Hankey. 

623.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  where  the 
Liverpool  business  is  transacted  ? — It  was  Chester 
for  watch  cases,  and  I  apprehend  for  other 
goods  also.  The  Chester  list  which  I  have  con- 
tains Chadwick  of  Liverpool,  Cruickshanks  of 
Liverpool,  and  several  others. 

624.  You  only  collect  33  7.  as  the  whole  duty 
on  plate  at  Chester?  —  Yes,  the  whole  duty 
brought  to  the  revenue  in  one  year  was  33  Z. 

Sir  Patrick  O'Brien. 

625.  Have  you  any  idea  what  the  cost  of  the 
collection  of  that  33  /.  was  ? — One  per  cent,  on 
tliat  amount. 

Chairman. 

626.  The  Inland  Revenue  are  in  the  habit,  are 
they  not,  of  issuing  dies  or  punches,  to  those 
country  offices? — Yes,  it  is  the  function  of  the 
department  to  provide  the  duty  mark,  which  it 
does  upon  requisition  from  the  different  assay 
offices. 

627.  Have  you  any  information  as  to  the  extent 
to  which  those  dies  have  been  required  and  taken 
up  by  the  country  offices?— Our  engraver  pre- 
pares them  and  we  issue  a  considerable  number 
of  dies  every  year  to  the  London  Hall;  during 
the  last  three  years  there  have  been  over  100 
issued  in  each  year. 

628.  How  many  to  Birmingham?  —  There 
were  none  supplied  in  1857  or  1858,  or  1860  or 
1863,  or  1866,  or  from  1868  to  1870,  or  in  the 
several  succeeding  years  1873,  1874,  1876,  and 
1877.  There  was  an  unusual  number  supplied 
in  1875. 

629.  How  many  did  they  take  ? — One  hundred 
and  two  in  1875;  that  is  the  largest  number 
they  ever  took,  and  equal  to  the  number  supplied 
in  the  London  office. 

630.  What  is  your  duty  stamp  ? — The  Queen's 
head. 

631.  Has  that  been  in  use  for  a  long  time? — 
It  varies  with  the  sovereign  ;  it  is  the  portrait  of 
the  reigning  sovereign. 

632.  How  is  it  in  the  other  offices  with  regard 
to  this  matter? — Sheffield  asks  us  for  marks 
every  year,  and  so  does  Exeter.     Edinburgh  had 
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three  marks  in  1864,  two  in   1868,  and  one  in 
1874  ;  York  had  two  in  1855,  and  none  since. 

633.  What  inference  do  you  draw  from  the 
number  of  the  dies  those  country  offices  require? 
— That  their  work  must  be  very  small ;  I  con- 
clude that  the  offices,  which  have  a  die  every 
year,  may  have  that  die  associated  with  a  variable 
letter,  and  that  the  others  dispense  with  that  re- 
quirement, and  have  a  separate  die. 

Mr.  CamphelUBaniicrman. 

634.  Ordinarily,  why  does  an  office  require  a 
new  die?— Because  it  would  be  worn  out  by  use, 
or  broken  or  damaged  in  some  way. 

Chairman. 

635.  Are  they  compelled  to  take  a  die  from 
your  office  ? — Yes. 

636.  Could  not  they  get  a  die  for  themselves  ? 
— No. 

637.  Is  it  the  law  that  they  are  to  get  it  from 
your  office  ? — Yea. 

638.  Are  the  old  dies  sent  back  to  you? — In 
the  country  we  recall  the  old  dies  when  we  issue 
new  ones.  In  the  London  Hall,  I  believe  the 
practice  has  always  been  to  have  the  old  dies 
ground  down  and  defaced,  in  the  presence  of  the 
wardens. 

639.  Practically  speaking,  does  your  ex- 
perience with  regard  to  these  dies  suggest  that 
the  public  have  a  very  great  protection  from  the 
law,  which  requires  the  die  to  be  issued  direct 
from  your  office  ? — No,  I  cannot  see  that  there  is 
any  great  protection  from  the  duty  die  being  im- 
pressed ;  I  believe  that  the  Committee  of  Inquiry 
in  1826  expressed  their  doubts  as  to  the  necessity, 
or  the  advantage  of  the  Stamp  Office  die  being 
impressed  upon  plate. 

640.  A  doubt,  which  I  collect,  you  rather  ap- 
pear to  share  ;  is  that  your  opinion  ? — The  only 
question  is  how  far  the  impression  of  that  die  in 
conjunction  with  the  assaying  marks,  gives  a  cha- 
raciter  to  the  plate  which  it  would  not  otherwise 
be  deemed  to  possess  in  the  eyes  of  the  public, 
or  in  the  eyes  of  the  foreigner. 

641.  Supposing  the  assay  offices  were  to 
make  their  own  stamp  office  die,  I  understand 
that  the  die  that  your  office  issues,  indicates  that 
the  duty  has  been  paid  ? — Yes. 

642.  Supposing  they  make  it  tlieniselves,  and 
stamp  it  on  receipt  of  the  duty;  what  would  you 
say  to  that  ? — ^That  would  be  a  forgery  by  the 
present  state  of  the  law. 

643.  But  supposing  the  law  allowed  it  to  be 
done  ? — There  would  be  no  signification  in  such 
a  stamp,  excepting  as  a  token  of  the  payment 
of  duty ;  it  is  equivalent  to  a  receipt  for  the 
duty. 

644.  Then  it  has  only  a  present  signification  ? 
—Yes,  it  would  cease  to  exist  if  the  duty  should 
cease. 

645.  Have  you  reason  to  suspect  that  the  hall- 
marks, whether  the  one  which   indicates  duty 

Said,  or  the  assaying  authorities'  mark,  which  in- 
icates  the  year  and  so  forth,  are  forged  to  any 
extent  ? — I  have  no  knowledge.  Rumours  have 
reached  us  from  time  to  time  that  malpractices 
exist,  and  that  there  are  forgeries  of  the  marks, 
and  that  the  marks  are  transferred,  which  is 
another  description  of  fraud. 

646.  Is  that  which  you  suggest  done  in  Eng- 
land, or  is  it  done  abroad  ? — We  have  been  told 
that  it  is  done  in  England. 

D  3  647.  Have 
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**'*^^'  647.  Have  your  office  ever  prosecuted  any- 
sulJvbo  '^^^y  ^^^  ®^^^  forgery?— I  am  not  aware  that 
1878.  '^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^y  prosecutions  at  all  under  these 
laws  for  the  last  20  or  30  years  certainly.  I  be- 
lieve that  all  the  prosecutions  that  have  taken 
place  have  been  at  ihe  instance  of  the  Gold- 
amiths'  Company  of  London,  and  inasmuch  as 
the  forgery  of  their  marks  involves  the  forgery 
of  ours,  it  has  been  considered  sufficient  for  one 
prosecution  to  be  instituted. 

648.  But  your  department,  so  far  as  your  own 
experience  goes,  has  not  issued  any  prosecution  ? 
—I  am  not  aware  that  we  have  ever  had  any 
information  upon  which  we  could  prosecute. 

649.  Have  you  had  any  information  from  any- 
body interested  of  any  evasion  or  suspected 
evasion  of  the  Act  as  distinguished  from  forgery 
and  fraud? — Persons  have  represented  to  our 
board  from  time  to  time  that  such  evasions  are 
carried  on,  and  we  have  communicated  with  the 
authorities  at  Goldsmiths'  Hall  upon  the  subject, 
and  also  our  inspectors  have  seen  people  con- 
nected with  the  trade,  but  we  have  never  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  any  information  upon  which  we 
could  take  any  proceedings ;  I  do  not  remember 
anything  officially  brought  under  the  notice  of 
the  board  by  way  of  correspondence,  except 
with  reference  to  a  supposed  deficiency  in  the 
amount  of  gold  that  was  stamped. 

650.  What  was  that?— That  was  in  1876;  a 
gentleman  who  has  been  a  member  of  the  Gold- 
fimiths'  Company,  a  Mr.  Watherston,  called  the 
attention  of  our  board  to  a  statement  which  ap* 

B^red  in  the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  the 
epreciation  of  Silver,  by  which  it  appeared  that 
only  316,208  ounces  of  gold  had  paid  duty  in  tha 
course  of  24  year8»  and  it  was  presumed  that  this 
must  have  been  chiefly  in  respect  of  wedding 
rings,  and  on  the  assumption  that  that  weight  of 
gold  made  into  rings  01  two  pennyweights  each 
would  only  have  provided  3,162,080  rings,  it  was 
suggested  to  us  that  there  must  be  some  great 
evasion,  because  it  was  found  totally  insufficient 
for  the  population  as  representiug  the  actual 
number  of  marriages.  We  took  pains  to  ascer- 
tain from  the  Registrar  General  what  the  number 
of  marriages  had  been  in  those  24  years,  and  we 
were  informed  that  there  had  been  4,170,35^ 
marriages  ;  and  if  a  new  wedding  ring  had  been 
used  of  two  pennyweights  weight  on  each  occa- 
sion, it  was  estimated  that  4)7,035  ounces  of 
gold  might  have  been  used  to  make  those  rings. 

Mr.  Bates. 

651.  But  all  wedding  rings  are  not  made  of 
gold,  are  they  ? — That  was  the  suggestion  which 
we  received  from  the  Goldsmiths'  Hall.  We 
communicated  with  the  Goldsmiths'  Hall  upon 
the  subject,  and  the  representative  of  the  com- 
pany expressed  his  surprise  that  so  much  had 
been  paid  duty  upon  in  24  years,  being,  he  ob- 
served, nearly  equal  to  3-4ths  of  the  gold  which 
would  be  used  in  wedding  rings  if  all  the  mar- 
riages had  been  performed  with  new  rings,  con- 
sidering how  many  marriages  there  were  made 
without  rings,  and  how  many  rings  were  used 
that  were  not  gold,  and  alsa  second-hand  ringa 
from  pawnbrokers,  and  so  on. 

Chairman. 

652.  Then  that  seems  to  suggest  that  duty- 
pjaying  gold  is  used  for  little  else  than  wedding- 
rings;  is  it  not  used  for  other  purposes? — ^Watch 
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cases  are  exempted;  I  should  think  the 
greater  quanty  of  gold  is  used  in  watches,  and 
m  rings  and  trinkets  which  are  exempt ;  jewellery 
does  not  pay ;  very  few  chains  are  hall-marked 
I  apprehend,  unless  they  are  a  very  big,  gross 
kind  of  chain,  for  there  is  no  place  for  puttbg 
the  stamp  upon  ihem  otherwise. 

653.  I  ou  have  prepared  a  statement,  I  believe, 
of  the  Hrtides  that  are  liable  first  to  duty,  and 
secondly  that  are  required  to  be  hall-marked; 
have  you  any  information  upon  that  which  you 
could  give  us  ? — The  Schedule  to  the  Act  of  the 
55  Geo.  3,  c.  185,  specifies  the  duties  and  exemp- 
tions in  the  following  tenus^  viz.  :— 

'*  Plate  of  gold  made  or  wrought  in  Great 
Britain,  and  which  sha  1  or  ousht  to  be  touched, 
assayed,  and  marked  in  Great  Britain,  for  every 
ounce  thereof,  and  so  on  in  proportion  for  any 
greater  or  less  quantity  ••        •    per  ounce     17  #. 
"  Exemption — Gold  watch  cases. 
"  Plate  of  silver  made  or  wrought  in  Great 
Britain,  and  which  stall  or  ought  to  be  touched, 
assayed,  or  marked  in  Great  Britain,  for  every 
ounce  thereof,  and  so  on  in  proportion  £ot  any 
greater  or  less  quantity       -    per  ounce     \$.  6i 
"  Exemptions.— AU    watch    cases,    chains, 
necklace    beads,    lockets,    filligree    work,  shirt 
buckles  or  brooches,  stamped  medals,  and  spouts 
to  china,  stone  or  earthenware  teapots,  of  silver 
of  any  weight  whatsoever.     Tippings,  swages  or 
mounts,  not  weighing  ten  pennyweights  of  silver 
each,  and^  not  being  necks  or  collars  for  castors, 
cruets  or  glasses,  appertaining   to  any  sorts  of 
stands  or  irames,  wares  of  suver  not  weighing 
five  pennyweights  of  silver  each,  but  this  exemp- 
tion not  to  include  necks,  collars  and   tops  for 
castors,  cruets  or  glasses  appertaining  to  any  sort 
of  stands  or  frames ;  buttons  to  be  aftixed  to  or  set 
on  any  wearing  apparel,  solid  silver  buttons,  and 
solid  studs,  not  having  a  bezelled  edge  soldered 
on,  wrought  seals,  blank  seals,  bottle  tickets,  shoe 
clasps,  patch  boxes,  saltspoons,  salt  ladles,  tea- 
spoons, tea  strainers,  caddy  ladles,  buckles  and 
pieces  of  garnish ;   cabinets,  or  knife   cases,  or 
tea  chest,  or  bridlesi  or  stands  or  fraaies."    This 
was  an  Act  with  regard  to  Great  Britain,  and  it 
was  applied  in   Ireland  by  the  5  &  6  of  Vict 
c.  S2,     It  was  an  Act  repealing  the  duty  granted 
by  the  44  Geo.  3,  c.  98,  and  granting  others  in 
lieu ;  which  duties  have  continued  to  be  imposed 
ever  since* 

Mr.  Goschen. 

654.  Has  the  whole  Act  continued  since,  or  is 
part  of  it  repealed  and  part  of  it  re-enacted  ?— 
There  have  been  certain  modifications  of  it  with 
regard  to  the  forgery  clauses,  and  with  regard  to 
certain  other  portions  of  it,  but  it  remains  the 
same,  and  is  our  guiding  Act  now  as  regards 
the  plate  duty. 

655.  Is  it  a  Gold  and  Silver  Duties  Act,  or  is  it 
a  Revenue  Act  generally  ;  if  it  is  a  Revenue  Act 
generally  it  would  probably  be  included  in  the 
Consolidation  Act  which  you  referred  to,  except 
so  for  as  relates  to  gold  and  silver  ? — It  included 
other  stamp  duties  since  abolished.  The  \vhole 
Act  was  repealed  by  Statute  Law  Revision  Act, 
1873,  except  sections  2, 4,  and  7,  and  the  sche- 
dule, so  far  as  relates  to  the  plate  duties. 

Mr.  Hamofut^ 

656«  Do  the  same  rates  prevail  now  as  did 
under  that  Act  ? — Yes. 

657.  Watch 
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667.  Watch  oases  are  not  eubject  to  daty ;  are 
they  liable  to  Castoms  doty  ? — 1  beliere  not 

658.  But  yon  are  aware  that  watch  cases  and 
by  law  required  to  be  hall-marked  ?^— Yes,  that  is 
the  case. 

659.  And  you  are  aware  that  there  is  a  penalty 
upon  any  manufiEtcturer  taking  or  any  dealer 
aelHng  watch  cases  which  are  not  hall-marked  ? — 
Yes,  I  believe  that  is  the  case. 

660.  If  the  dealer  or  manufacturer  is  a  dealer  or 
manufacturer  in  the  United  Kingdom  ?— Yes. 

661.  There  have  been  cases  of  evasion  of 
licenses  within  the  knowledge  of  the  department  ? 
—  Yes,  we  have  occasionally  prosecutions  against 
small  people  for  the  evasion  of  license  duty. 

662.  Have  you  anything  to  add  to  your  evi- 
dence ? — There  is  one  point  to  which  attention 
has  been  called  sometimes,  viz.,  that  by  the  Act 
of  the  25  Geo.  3,  c.  64,  the  exporters  of  gold  and 
silver  plate  are  required  to  mark  or  engrave  on 
the  inside  of  every  watch  case  the  same  number 
as  should  be  engraved  on  the  works  of  the  watch. 
The  38  Geo.  3,  c.  24,  in  1798,  repealed  other  pro- 
visions of  the  24  Geo.  3,  c.  33,  but  did  not  touch 
that  point. 

663.  Am  I  to  understand  that  the  law  is  now 
that  if  an  English  manufacturer  exports  an 
English-made  watch,  he  must  mark  on  the  works 
the  same  number  as  has  been  marked  on  the  case  ? 
— That  appears  to  have  been  the  law  until  1871, 
when  the  provision  was  repealed  by  the  Statute 
Law  Revision  Act  of  that  year. 

664.  Have  you  any  notes  of  anything  else 
which  you  wish  to  tell  the  Committee? — It  may 
assist  the  Committee  in  illustration  of  the  law 
with  regard  to  licenses  to  refer  to  a  case  which 
was  decided  in  1877  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer. 
It  was  on  an  appeal  from  the  decision  of  a  metro- 
politan police  magistrate  with  reference  to  the 
license  duty  imposed  by  30  &  31  Vict  c.  90,  s.  1. 
It  was  contended  that  the  weight  of  pure  gold 
in  a  chain  that  had  been  sold  was  less  than  two 
ounces,  and  consequently  that  the  lower  rate  of 
duty  only  was  sufecient,  but  we  contended  that 
•diere  was  nothing  as  to  pure  gold  in  the  statute, 
^at  the  weight  of  the  article  sold  as  gold  must 
be  taken  as  the  weight  which  regulates  the  rate 
of  duty  ;  the  magistrate  upheld  the  contention  of 
the  defendant  m  this  case,  and  dismissed  the 
information  ;  but  we  appealed  to  the  Court  of 
Exchequer,  and  they  took  the  view  of  the 
Revenue  against  that  of  the  magistrate,  namely, 
that  the  higher  duty  attached  to  it. 

665.  Then  it  was  the  mere  fact  of  having  a 
little  gold  in  the  article  which  leavened  the  whole 
matter  and  made  the  larger  duty  payable? — Yes ; 
ihe  decision  in  that  case  was  printed  in  the  20th 
Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue, 
Appendix,  page  40. 

Mr.  Torr. 

666.  Did  the  article  bear  the  Goldsmiths' 
mark  ? — I  have  no  information  upon  that  point. 
I  do  not  know  whether  that  was  looked  to  or  not, 
but  I  should  say  not. 

Mr.  GoscherL 

667.  Would  you  be  able  to  prepare  for  the 
CoQunittee  a  resume  of  the  existing  enactments, 
so  far  as  they  bear  upon  your  department  ?^-Ye8, 
that  shall  be  done.  (i8'«e  Appendix.)  In  speaking 
of  the  fluctuaticms  of  the  duty  which  have  been 
so  great,  it  may  be  interesting  to  notice  that  the 
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produce  of  the  dutjr  was  at  its  nmximum  in  1825, 
and  its  minimum  in  England  was  in  1849 ;  the 
greatest  produce  of  the  gold  and  silver  duty  was 
m  the  time  of  the  speculating  mania  in  1825, 
and  it  was  attributed  to  the  desire  of  people  to 
mAe  a  display. 

668.  Does  the  question  of  the  export  of  manu- 
factured silver  come  under  your  department? — 
No,  that  would  come  under  the  Customs  Depart- 
ment, or  Ae  Board  of  Trade. 

669.  You  levy  the  Excise  duties,  but  the  draw<> 
back  is  allowed  by  the  Customs,  is  it  not  ? — The 
drawback  is  allowed  from  the  duty  upon  deben- 
tures certified  by  the  Customs  Department. 

670.  But  the  Is.  6d.  is  paid  to  you  on  ihe 
manufactured  article? — Yes. 

671.  If  that  manufactured  article  is  exported, 
under  what  department  would  it  come? — It  would 
come  under  l^e  Customs. 

672.  I  suppose  you  could  not  give  us  any  in- 
formation as  regards  the  export  of  manufactured 
articles  ? — No,  we  have  no  knowledge  upon  that 
subject 

673.  But  the  duties  paid  to  you  would  increase 
according  as  there  is  a  demand  for  export  or  not? 
—  Yes,  I  apprehend  so. 

674.  That  would  show  large  duties,  but  the 
State  would  lose  it  again  in  the  drawback? — 
Yes. 

675.  There  might  be  an  apparent  increase  of 
revenue,  or  decrease  of  revenue,  according  to  the 
fttatemente  which  you  show,  but  the  Customs 
T^^ms,  throu^  the  drawback,  might  correct  the 
impression  ? — iTes,  I  apprehend  that  that  would 
be  the  case. 

676.  You  have  been  speaking  of  the  grosB 
receipts? — Yes;  the  figures  with  which  I  have 
been  dealing  are  the  gross  receipts. 

677.  So  that  if  in  any  abnormal  year  there  was 
a  reduction  it  might  mean  that  the  exportation  of 
the  manufactured  article  would  diminish,  whereas 
the  whole  consumption  would  remain  the  same  ? 
— Yes,  I  think  that  is  possible. 

Chmrman, 

678.  And  similarly  any  exceptionally  large  re- 
turn to  your  office  might  be  corrected  hj  the 
artide  having  been  made  merely  for  export  ? — 
Yes. 

Mr.  Goschen. 

679.  Do  you*know  whether  there  is  much  ex- 
portation to  France  ? — No,  I  have  no  knowledge 
upon  that  subject. 

Mr.  Onslow. 

680.  Are  you  aware  of  the  reasons  whv  the 
Legislature  has  exempted  watch  cases  from  duty  ? 
No. 

681.  Should  you  think  that  there  would  be 
any  hardship  if  watch  cases  imported  from  abroad 
were  subject  to  duty  ? — That  would  be  an  inter- 
ference with  the  principle  of  free  trade. 

Mr.  Bates. 

682.  You  say  that  no  case  has  ever  been  brought 
to  your  noiioe  of  fraud  with  regard  to  hall-marks ; 
for  instance,  have  you  ever  hra  such  cases  as  this 
brought  to  your  notice,  the  cutting  of  the  hall- 
mark from  a  small  article  of  silver  and  placing  it 
upon  a  large  article,  and  thereby  defrauding  the 
Revenue  ?  —  Yes ;  we  have  heard  that  that  is 
constantly  done,  but  we  have  never  been  able  to 
detect  it. 

J>  4  683.  Wag 
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683.  Was  not  there  a  case  of  that  description  a 
short  time  ago  before  the  police  ? — Yea ;  -1  think 
there  was  some  case  in ,  which  the  Goldsmiths' 
Company  prosecuted ;  but  we  were  not  con- 
cerned in  the  prosecution. 

684.  You  have  no  return  whatever  of  the  duty 
which  is  imposed  at  the  Custom  House  upon  the 
importation  of  fore^n  silver ;  for  instance,  when 
people  come  from  India  bringing  silver  which 
pays  Is.  6d,  an  ounce,  you  have  no  record  of 
that,  have  you  ? — I  have  seen  the  returns,  but  I 
would  rather  for  the  Customs  to  produce  them,  as 
they  do  not  belong  to  my  Department.  There  is 
one  thing  which,  perhaps,  I  might  refer  to :  I 
have  seen  it  advertised  in  the  newspapers,  and 
represented  constantly,  that  the  duty  was  repeale<l 
in  1758  for  the  encouragement  of  the  trade 
These  words  have  been  used  in  advertisements, 
and  they  have  appeared  also  in  pamphlets  which 
have  been  written  upon  the  subject,  in  inverted 
commas  viz.,  ^^For  the  encouragement  of  the 
silver  trade,"  as  if  it  was  a  quotation  from  the 
law,  or  as  if  that  were  the  ostensible  justification 
for  the  abandonment  of  the  duty  in  1758,  when  the 
Act  of  the  3l8t  Geo.  2,  c»  32,  was  passed;  but  I 
cannot  find  anything  in  the  Act  to  justify  such  a 
conclusion,  or  that  any  such  reason  was  assigned 
for  the  duty  being  taken  off.  On  the  contrary, 
I  think  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  making  proper  provision  for  the  ascertain- 
ing and  collecting  of  the  duty;  and  it  was  because 
the  provisions  of  the  law  had  been  found  to  be  so 
ineffectual  that  it  was  thought  that  a  license  duty 
should  be  substituted  as  likely  to  be  more  effec- 
tual. I  think  that  there  has  been  a  misrepresen- 
tation of  the  case. 

Mr.  Freshfield. 

685.  Do  you  refer  to  the  debate? — No,  I  allude 
to  advertisements  which  have  appeared  in  the 
public  press,  and  to  pamphlets  which  have  been 
circulated  by  the  advocates  for  the  repeal  of  the 
duty. 

686.  But  a  Minister  may  have  stated  it  in  the 
course  of  bringing  in  the  Bill  ? — I  think  I  re- 
ferred to  Hansard  once,  but  I  could  not 
discover  anything  to  justify  that  being  put  for- 
ward as  if  it  were  a  quotation  from  an  Act  of 
Parliament;  and  I  rather  demur  to  that  view 
being  given  to  it. 

Mr.  CamplelUBannerman. 

687.  I  understand  that  the  amount  which  you 
have  mentioned  of  the  duty  paid  at  the  local 
offices,  may  not  be  the  full  measure  of  the  business 
done  in  those  offices  "^ — No  ;  for  example,  at  the 
Chester  Office  they  may  have  a  great  many  watch 
cases  to  assay  and  to  mark  which  are  exempted 
firom  duty,  and  on  reference  to  the  evidence  taken 
before  the  Committee  of  Inquiry  in  1876, 1  think 
it  will  be  found  that  great  value  was  attached  to 
the  Chester  mark  bv  Liverpool  traders ;  that 
the  Americans  attributed  greater  value  to  the 
Chester  mark  than  they  did  to  any  other 
mark  ;  and  this  may  be  the  reason  why 
Coventry  makers  and  some  of  the  London  makers 
send  their  watch  cases  to  Chester  instead  of  going 
to  the  London  hall ;  it  is  a  peculiar  mark  apper- 
taining to  Chester.  I  think  a  wheatsheaf  is  meir 
particular  mark. 

688.  Then  their  business  is  not  at  all  repre- 
sented in  the  small  amount  of  33  /.  of  duty  paid 
at  Chester,  there  being  no  duty  paid  upon  those 


Mr.  CampMl'^Bannerman — continued, 
watch  cases  ? — No,  and  I  think  it  will  be  found  in 
the  statements  that  were  obtuned  by  tiie  former 
Committee  showing  the  income  of  each  of  the  offices, 
that  there  was  a  much  larger  income  derived  by 
the  Chester  office  than  could  have  been  derived 
from  the  duty-paying  articles  which  tliey  were 
assaying,  and  that  there  must  have  been  the  profit 
on  returns  from  the  assays  of  other  than  duty-paid 
articles. 

689.  You  mean  the  charge  that  they  made  for 
marking  ? — Yes  ;  that  could  only  be  ascertained 
by  inquiry  of  the  separate  halls  ;  there  has  been 
no  kind  of  inquiry  and  no  attempt  at  apy  in- 
vestigation of  the  halls  since  that  which  was 
undertaken  in  1851,  so  that  I  have  no  more 
recent  information  as  to  those  halls  except  as 
regards  the  duty  which  thejr  account  for.  The 
officers  of  Inland  Revenue  visit  the  halls  every 
quarter  in  the  country,  as  they  do  in  Loudon, 
and  examine  the  books,  comparing  the  notes  of 
each  transaction  with  the  entry  in  the  books  in 
order  to  see  that  they  correspond,  and  that  the 
whole  duty  which  is  entered  in  the  books  is 
accounted  for  at  the  time. 

690.  The  figures  which  you  quoted  with  regard 
to  the  duty  are,  of  course,  quite  exclusive  ot  any 
charges  that  may  be  made  by  the  hall  for  the 
work  which  they  do  in  marking  the  plate  ?— 
Entirely  so ;  we  have  no  knowledge  of  their  in- 
ternal administration. 

Mr.  Thomson  Hankey. 

691.  You  referred,  I  think,  to  a  statement 
which  was  delivered  in  1855,  in  the  Appendix  to 
the  former  Report ;  do  I  understand  that  you 
would  be  able  to  continue  that  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  (Committee  up  to  the  present  time  ? — 
It  would  be  very  troublesome  to  give  it  for  each 
hall  separately  in  every  year;  it  would  involve 
a  reference  to  accounts  which  cannot  easily  be  got 
at  now  ;  but  I  could  give  the  information  for  the 
last  two  years  in  the  same  form  in  which  it  is 
there,  if  that  is  considered  sufficient. 

692.  I  rather  think  it  would  be  useful  to  the 
Committee  in  watching  the  progress  of  the  altera- 
tions which  have  been  made  for  the  present  year 
to  be  able  to  compare  that  with  the  former  years, 
and  we  then  should  be  able  to  see  what  is  the 
main  difference,  and  where  that  difference  has 
arisen? — I  will  put  in  the  account  for  the  two 
years  made  out  exactly  in  the  same  form,  so  as  to 
admit  of  comparison.     (See  Appendix.) 

693.  Your  office  is  in  the  habit,  is  it  not,  of 
preparing  an  annual  report  to  the  Treasury  of 
the  progress  of  the  business  during  the  past  year  ? 
— Yes. 

694.  You  consider  that  it  is  your  duty,  do  you 
not,  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Government  to 
any  points  of  importance  with  regard  to  the 
duties,  or  the  levying  of  those  duties,  or  every- 
thing that  has  passed  in  your  office  during  the 
past  year,  and  that  has  been  your  habit? — Yes, 
we  comment  upon  any  changes  in  the  law,  and  if 
there  are  any  suggestions  that  have  to  be 
made,  the  opportunity  is  taken  very  often  to 
bring  them  forward  in  that  form ;  I  have  quoted 
to  the  Committee  from  two  Reports  in  which  this 
subject  has  been  referred  to,  viz.,  the  1st  Report  and 
the  13th  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Inland 
Kevenue. 

695.  You  have  already  called  to  the  attention 
of  the  Committee  that  you  have  in  those  two 
particular  Reports  alluded  to  the  subject  of  the 
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Mr.  TTiamson  Hanhey — continued. 

duty  on  gold  and  silverware;  you  have  more  lately, 
in  1870,  called  the  attention  of  the  Treasury  to  the 
fact  that  from  the  year  1855  this  duty  has  been, 
more  or  less,  constantly  diminishing  in  Great 
Britain  ? — It  has  been  a  fluctuating  duty. 

696.  When  you  say  that  it  has  been  a  fluc- 
tuating duty,  it  is  now,  to  a  certain  degree,  less 
than  it  was  25  years  ago ;  have  you  in  anv  one 
of  your  reports  called  the  attention  of  the 
Treasury  to  that  fact  ? — Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

697.  But  it  is  the  fact,  is  it  not?— The  fact, 
I  think,  is  that  the  duty  has  been  stagnant ;  the 
duty  for  the  year  1876,  which  is  82,027  Z.,  is 
identical  with  that  of  1853,  25  years  ago. 

698.  At  all  events,  it  has  been  stagnant  for  25 
vears  ? — It  has  been  fluctuating  like  other  taxes 
nave. 

699.  Can  you  mention  any  other  tax  on  a 
manufactured  article  in  England,  which  has  not 
made  some  relative  progress  with  reference  to 
the  increase  of  popidation  and  wealth  in  this 
country  in  the  same  period  ? — I  do  not  think  that 
it  admits  of  comparison,  because  the  gold  and 
silver  plate  duty  is  liable  to  causes  which  do  not, 
perhaps,  influence  other  trading  products  which 
are  the  subjects  of  taxation ;  the  growth  of  the 
use  of  electro-plate  is,  no  doubt,  a  very  strong 
reason  why  there  has  been  no  progressive 
increase  in  the  gold  and  silver  plate  duty. 

700.  Still  that  does  not  quite  answer  my 
question ;  that  is  a  cause  I  have  no  doubt,  but 
you  have  generally  considered  it  your  duty  to 
represent  when  any  amount  of  duty  collected  for 
revenue  purposes  has  been  either  stagnant  or 
requires  special  consideration ;  and  with  regard 
to  this  matter  am  I  not  right  in  saying  that  you 
do  not  appear  to  have  called  the  attention  of  the 
Treasury  to  the  fact  that  it  has  been  in  a  stagnant 
condition  for  25  years?— I  am  not  aware  that 
special  attention  has  been  called  to  this  par- 
ticular duty  in  either  of  the  Reports  except 
those  which  I  have  quoted;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  I  believe  that  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue 
have  been  in  communication  at  various  times 
with  tiie  Government,  and  with  different  Govern- 
ments, on  the  subject  of  those  duties. 

701.  But  we  nave  no  public  record  of  it ;  it 
has  never  been  given  to  the  public  ? — I  have  not 
searched  through  all  the  Reports,  but  I  have  no 
recollection  of  those  particular  duties  having 
been  commented  upon. 

702.  I  remark  that,  because  you  have  called 
our  attention  to  two  of  the  Reports  where  you 
have  not  gone  to  an  extent  which  I  should  have 
thought  probable,  considering  the  peculiar  posi- 
tion and  the  importance  of  these  duties.  T  under- 
stand you  attribute  the  disuse  of  it  entirely  to 
the  greater  use  of  electro-plate  ? — I  merely  sug- 
gested that  as  an  obvious  reason. 

703.  If  there  was  no  such  reason,  it  would  be 
very  striking,  would  it  not,  that  such  an  article 
as  gold  and  silver  plate  should  not  have  increased 
in  use  in  a  country  which  has  been  increasing  so 
enormously  in  wealth  during  the  last  25  years  ? 
— Yes,  I  think  so  unquestionably;  it  would 
strengthen  the  supposition  that  there  might  be 
great  evasions  of  tiie  duty.  If  there  were  no 
cause  for  decrease  in  the  produce  of  duty,  the 
only  conclusion  would  be  that  tiie  duty  was 
greatiy  evaded. 

704.  Therefore  it  would  be  a  natural  thing  for 
you  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Government  to 
this  fact,  or  the  attention  of  your  Board  would 
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naturally  be  directed  to  the  fact,  to  ascertain 
whether  it  was  owing  to  evasions  of  the  duty  or  34  June 
to  any  other  cause,  such  as  the  greater  use  of  1878. 
electro  plate  which  you  thought  sufficient  to  ac- 
count for  it;  would  not  that  be  so?— I  think 
that  any  legislation  as  regards  the  policy  of  the 
duty  would  be  a  subject  not  wholly  within  the 
province  of  our  Board,  but  would  be  partly  with 
the  Board  of  Trade. 

705.  But  still  you  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
calling  the  attention  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and 
the  Treasury  as  well,  to  any  fact  which  in  your 
judgment  required  the  consideration  of  the 
authorities  of  the  Government  ? — I  apprehend 
that  if  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue  had  not 
called  particular  attention  to  it,  it  is  because 
they  have  not  considered  that  the  subject  re- 
quired it. 

706.  Do  you  think  that  there  can  be  any 
object  whatever  in  keeping  up  a  quasi  Govern- 
ment establishment  in  connection  with  such  a 

Jilace  as  Chester,  where  the  whole  duty  collected 
or  Government  purpose  is  only  33  /.  ? — I  really 
do  not  look  upon  the  establishment  at  Chester  as 
a  quasi  Government  establishment  from  a  revenue 
point  of  view,  because  Chester  and  the  other 
country  halls  had  their  existence  long  before  the 
duty  was  tiiought  of. 

707.  Who  pays  now  the  expenses  of  this  hall? 
— The  office  is  maintained  through  the  charges 
that  they  make  for  the  assaying  and  for  the 
marks. 

708.  But  all  that  the  Government  get  is  33  /.  ? 
— Yes,  and  all  that  the  Government  pay  for  that 
is  1  per  cent,  upon  33  Z.,  so  that  it  is  a  very  cheap 
mode  of  collecting  the  revenue.  There  is  no 
portion  of  the  public  revenue  more  cheaply 
collected  than  this ;  but  the  assay  offices  were 
established  for  quite  a  different  purpose  from  that 
of  collecting  the  duty ;  they  were  established  for 
the  protection  of  tiie  public,  and  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  standard  of  gold  and  silver  in  this 
country. 

709.  Has  your  Board  considered  at  all  whether 
the  maintenance  of  this  duty  does  materially 
interfere  with  any  existing  trade  in  this  country ; 
I  believe  that  is  a  subject  which  from  time  to  time 
they  have,  more  or  less,  considered? — I  am  not 
aware  that  the  Board  have  come  to  any  conclu- 
sion of  that  kind. 

710.  Have  they  never  had  it  under  their  con- 
sideration whether  the  amount  of  this  duty  does 
interfere  with  the  increase  on  prosperity  of  the 
trade  in  gold  and  silver  ware?— It  is  naturally 
a  debated  question. 

711.  Has  the  attention  of  the  Board  of  Inland 
Revenue  ever  been  called  to  this  fact,  that  during 
the  last  25  years,  whilst  this  duty  was  in  a  state 
of  semi-stagnation,  the  electro-plate  trade  has 
constantiy  been  going  on  increasing,  which  is 
very  much  the  same  kind  of  trade,  using  gold  and 
silver  for  the  purposes  of  consumption  in  this 
country,  and  that  that  trade  has  gone  on  free  of 
duty  altogether  ;  has  that  never  been  called  to 
the  attention  of  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue  ? — 
The  Board  of  Inland  Revenue  have  no  actual  t 
returns  brought  under  their  notice  showing  what 

the  increase  of  consumption  of  electro-plate  may 
be.  The  Board  of  Inland  Revenue  have  no 
returns  and  no  information  from  which  they  can 
draw  any  statistics  as  to  the  quantity  of  electro- 
plate which  is  made  from  time  to  lime.  They 
can  only  infer  that  this  is  one  of  the  causes  why 
£  the 
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the  gold  and  silver  plate  duty  does  not  increase, 
as  electro-plate  is  notoriously  used  instead  of  real 
silver. 

712.  And  which  pays  no  duty  ?— Which  pays 
no  duty ;  but  I  believe  that  the  electro-plate  manu- 
facturers are  great  advocates  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  duty;  Mr.  Elkington  and  others,  who 
were  examined  before  the  Committee  of  1856, 
advocated  the  maintenance  of  the  duty. 

Mr.  Freshjield. 

713.  You  told  the  Committee  that  in  the  year 
1870  the  Board  of  Inland  Eevenue  brought  in  a 
Bill  to  regulate  the  laws  with  regard  to  hall- 
marking, and  you  gave  my  honourable  friend  a 

Erint  of  that  Bill,  and  I  have  also  got  it  in  my 
and ;  I  suppose  that  Bill  represented  the  In- 
land Revenue  views  at  the  time  with  respect  to 
any  changes  which  were  necessary  in  the  law  ? — 
I  have  no  actual  knowledge  on  the  subject ;  I 
only  lately  became  aware  myself  of  such  a  Bill 
having  been  drawn  ;  it  was  drawn  by  an  oflScer 
of  the  Solicitor's  Department  of  the  Inland 
Revenue. 

714.  It  was  therefore  an  ofiScial  Bill? — I  do 
not  know  to  what  extent;  it  was  privately 
printed ;  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  printed 
in  Parliament. 

715.  Yes,  it  was  printed  in  Parliament ;  it 
purports  to  be  a  Bill  to  consolidate  and  amend 
the  laws  relating  to  duties  on   gold  and  silver 

flate  manufactured  in  the  United  Kingdom? — 
f  that  is  the  Bill  referred  to  in  the  Report  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue  on  the  duties 
on  gold  and  silver  plate,  it  was  never  introduced 
into  the  House. 

716.  But  that  Bill  was  prepared  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  1856, 
and  other  circumstances? — But  it  did  not  imme- 
diately follow  that  Committee. 

717.  I  suppose  I  may  take  it  that  it  repre- 
sented the  views  which  were  entertained  at  the 
time  it  was  framed  by  the  authorities  ? — I  do  not 
know  how  far  the  Board  were  committed  to  it. 

718.  It  was  prepared  by  their  solicitor,  and 
here  it  is,  and  it  was  never  brought  in.  I  see 
that  by  that  Bill  they  proposed  to  reduce  the 
duty,  1  think,  on  gold  from  17  s.  6  d.  to  14  *.  2  d. 
an  ounce,  and  on  silver  from  1 5.  6  rf.  to  1  5.  3  d. 
an  ounce? — I  do  not  know  the  exact  cause 
which  stopped  this  Bill.  This  is  a  paper  which 
was  privatelv  printed,  and  appears  to  be  the 
draft  of  a  Bill  which  was  never  introduced.  It 
has  the  word  "  Treasury "  on  one  comer  of 
it,  as  if  it  had  been  sent  to  the  Treasury  for  con- 
sideration. I  do  not  know  whether  there  was  a 
chanffe  of  the  Government  at  the  time,  or  what 
may  have  led  to  its  withdrawal. 

719.  It  speaks  for  itself;  it  proposes  to  reduce 
the  duty  on  gold  from  17  5.  6  rf.  to  14  s.  3  rf.,  and 
on  silver  from  1  5.  6  tf.  to  1  5.  3  <f. ;  is  not  that  so  ? 
— There  appears  to  have  been  a  proposition  made 
to  reduce  it. 

720.  Those  are  the  terms  of  the  Bill ;  it  was  a 

Sroposed  reduction,  was  it  not,  in  the  rate  of 
uty  then  payable  by  law  ? — Yes. 

721.  Do  not  you  think  it  quite  possible  that 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who  is  an 
authority  at  the  Treasury,  might  have  had  some 
views  on  the  question  whether  that  Bill  should 
be  proceeded  with  on  financial  groimds?— I  have 
no  doubt  that  there  may  have  been  some  private 
communication    between   the  chairman  of  the 
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Board  of  Inland  Revenue  and  the  Government 
authorities. 

722.  Is  there  throughout  the  Bill  generally, 
with  that  exception,  any  great  change  made  m 
the  law,  and  if  there  is,  what  is  it;  you  see  that  it 
is  a  consolidation  Bill,  therefore  it  is  a  repeal 
Bill;  but  I  want  to  know  whether  in  the  general 
law  in  relation  to  gold  and  silver  plate,  there  waa 
any  substantial  alteration  proposed  to  be  enacted 
by  that  Bill?— I  really  have  not  studied  the  pro- 
visions of  that  Bill,  nor  do  I  know  how  far  the 
Board  of  Inland  Revenue  are  of  opinion  that  that 
would  be  the  proper  form  of  siny  legislation  that 
might  be  adopted  on  the  subject.  I  cannot  pro- 
duce that  Bill  to  the  Committee  as  being  a  repre- 
sentation of  what  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue 
would  think  right  to  be  done  if  legislation  were 
to  be  now  proposed. 

723.  There  are  two  objects  of  the  Bill,  the  one 
to  make  that  reduction,  the  other  to  make  a  con- 
solidation of  the  law,  and  for  the  rest,  I  tliink,  I 
may  take  it  that  there  is  no  substantial  change 
in  the  law? — I  only  referred  to  this  draft  Bill 
in  what  I  stated  to  the  Committee,  as  being  an 
evidence  of  the  intention  which  the  Board  had 
to  deal  with  the  subject  of  the  plate  duties  sub- 
sequent to  the  consolidation  of  the  Stamp  Laws^ 
they  having  passed  a  Bill  to  consolidate  the 
Stamp  Laws  and  the  Stamp  Duties  Manage- 
ment Act,  in  1870,  while  they  did  not  at  the 
same  tinae  deal  with  the  gold  and  silver  plate 
duties,  which  had  been  formerly  incorporated  in 
the  Stamp  Duties  Acts. 

724.  In  fact  they  dealt  with  one  class  of  the 
law,  distinctly  leaving  this  question  entirely  to 
be  dealt  with  separately  ? — Yes. 

725.  It  was  proposed  to  be  dealt  with  by  this 
Bill,  but  this  Bill  has  not  been  prosecuted  ? — 
Yes,  that  is  so. 

Mr.  Goschen. 

726.  Can  you  tell  the  C(»nmittee  who  proposed 
it,  and  who  was  responsible  for  the  Bill  ? — ^I  am 
not  in  a  position  to  say  how  it  was  proposed,  or 
by  whom  it  was  proposed ;  the  13th  Report  was 
printed  in  1870,  and  I  really  am  unable  to  say 
whether  that  Report  was  written  before  the  Bill 
was  drawn  or  not.  I  notice  that  the  date  of  this 
report  is  February  1870,  and  therefore  I  am 
entitled  to  assume  that  the  Bill  which  is  referred 
to  in  the  text  of  this  Report,  and  which  I  have 
quoted,  is  not  the  Bill  which  is  dated  June  1870, 
but  that  it  is  some  subsequent  departmental  sug- 
gestion. It  would  be  easy  to  ascertain  whether 
the  Bill  that  is  referred  to  in  this  Report  of 
1870,  is  the  same  Bill  or  another  Bill.  I  think 
it  can  hardly  be  considered  as  being  the  Bill 
which  is  referred  to  here. 

Mr.  Freshjield. 

727.  I  think  you  say  that  there  is  no  duty 
payable  in  respect  of  watch  cases? — No;  they 
are  exempt. 

728.  And  yet  watch  cases  are  constantly 
stamped  ? — Yes,  they  are  assayed. 

729.  Why  are  they  assayed  if  they  are  not 
legally  Uable  to  any  dutv  ? — Because  the  obliga- 
tion to  assay  is  distinct  from  the  obligation  to  pay 
duty ;  they  have  not  got  the  Queen's  head  upon 
them,  the  duty  mark. 

Sir  Patrick  O'Brien. 

730.  You  are  here,  I  presume,  to  speak  as  to 
the  financial  aspect  of  this  question;  we  have  had 

but 
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but  three  ideas  before  us;  the  first  one  with 
reference  to  duty,  the  next  with  reference  to  the 
license,  and  the  next  with  reference  to  the  halU 
mark ;  the  amount  of  duty,  as  I  gather  from  vou 
in  the  best  year,  has  not  been  more  than 
86,000  /.  ?~The  duty  ha*  been  higher ;  the  duty 
rose  to  120.000  /.  in  the  year  1825. 

731.  'W  ithin  the  period  with  respect  to  which 
you  have  been  examined  by  the  honourable 
Member,  the  last  10  or  15  years,  I  am  accurate, 
am  I  not,  in  saying  that  it  ranges  between 
80,000  /.  and  90,0007.  ?— It  ranges,  as  I  say,  be- 
tween 60,000  /.  and  90,000  /. 

732.  With  reference  to  your  department,  you 
tell  me  that  there  are  two  classes  of  license,  one 
of  2  /.  6  5.  and  the  other  5  /.  155.;  what  check 
have  you  that  people  take  out  the  proper  licenses 
in  those  respects  ? — We  have  a  much  more  com- 
plete check  and  means  of  control  with  regard  to 
the  license  duty,  than  we  have  with  regard  to  the 
plate  duty  because  it  is  open  to  any  informer  or 
to  any  officer  of  the  Inland  Revenue  all  over  the 
country  to  go  and  buy  an  article,  if  there  is  a 
suspicion  that  any  shopkeeper  has  not  got  the 
proper  license,  and  to  lay  an  information  upon 
which  he  may  be  prosecuted.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  are  numerous  prosecutions  against  small 
dealers  for  infringing  the  law  with  regard  to 
licenses  of  that  kind,  as  well  as  other  licenses. 

733.  Your  evidence  is  that  you  are  successful 
financially  in  making  a  discrimination  between 
the  two  classes  of  licenses  ? — Every  opportunity 
is  taken  by  the  officers  whose  duty  it  is  to  watch 
these  matters,  to  make  purchases  from  suspected 
parties,  with  a  view  to  laying  informations. 

734.  With  reference  to  watch  cases,  you  are 
aware  that  they  are  obliged  in  the  case  of  Eng- 
lish made  watches  to  be  marked  with  a  hall-mark 
for  which  a  very  small  sum  I  believe  is  paid  ;  in 
a  financial  point  of  view  it  is  not  worth  regarding, 
but  that  is  so  that  all  English  gold  watches  are 
obliged  to  be  hall-marked  ? — Yes. 

735.  You  do  not  see  any  financial  reason  for 
continuing  that  practice.  I  apprehended  that 
the  amount  gathered  from  that  arrangement  is 
not  of  any  moment  ? — As  watch  cases  are 
exempt  from  duty  it  does  not  affect  the  revenue 
at  all. 

Mr.  Hamond. 

736.  You  say  that  you  have  better  means  of 
putting  in  force  the  question  of  licensing  than 
of  duty,  inasmuch  as  ypu  have  informers  going 
about  the  country  ;  has  not  it  been  put  in  force 
very  arbitrary  in  some  cases,  inasmuch  as  even 
booksellers  have  been  brought  up  as  infringing 
the  law  for  selling  even  a  small  thing  like  a 
pencil  case  without  a  license,  although  he  may 
have  bought  it  from  people  who  have  paid 
licenses  ? — I  am  not  aware  that  there  have  been 
any  complaints  of  hardship  with  reference  to 
that. 

737.  I  am  not  asking  you  whether  there  have 
been  complaints,  but  whether  you  are  not  aware 
of  such  cases  ? — No. 

738.  You  say  that  informers  go  about  the 
country,  and  that  it  has  never  come  to  your 
knowledge  that  even  booksellers  have  been  sum- 
moned before  the  magistrates  for  selling  simple 
articles  like  pencil  cases,  which  they  have  bought 
in  a  wholesale  way  from  a  man  who  has  paid  the 
license  for  them  ? — I  cannot  give  you  any  precise 
information  with  regard  to  the  licenses,  for  that 
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is  a  branch  of  business  which  does  not  fall  witiiin 
my  own  knowledge. 

739-  Only  you  said  that  you  had  ^eatet 
means  of  ascertaining  with  regard  to  the  licensee 
than  to  the  dwty,  and  I  naturally  thought  that 
you  had  some  information  upon  that  point? — 
I  only  wish  to  convey  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  we 
have  occasional  informations  of  evasions  of  the 
licensing  duty,  and  that  there  are  a  certain 
number  of  prosecutions  against  persons  for  sell- 
ing  without  a  license. 

740.  Have  those  prosecutions  been  against 
people  regardless  of  their  trade,  or  even  against 
persons  of  the  character  of  booksellers  ? — I  can- 
not tell  you;  that  has  come  within  my  know- 
ledge. 

741.  You  do  not  know  of  the  existence  of  any 
such  cases  ? — No ;  that  belongs  to  the  excise 
duty  which  is  not  within  my  cognisance. 

742»  I  am  speaking  of  licenses,  and  you  say 
that  you  have  better  means  of  ascertaining  the 
fact  of  people  evading  the  duty  with  reference  to 
them ;  do  you  think  that  if  a  total  repeal  were  to 
take  place  it  would  stimulate  the  silver-plate 
trade,  or  would  not  it  equally  stimulate  the 
electro-plate  trade  ? — I  have  no  means  of  telling 
except  as  a  matter  of  opinion.  I  should  think 
that  the  repeal  of  the  duty  would  be  looked  upon 
by  the  public  as  the  removal  of  a  certain  safe- 
guard which  they  believe  they  have  now. 

743.  In  what  way  would  it  be  a  safeguard,  in- 
asmuch as  silver-plate  has  to  be  stamped  without 
reference  to  duty  ? — The  public  probably  attach 
more  importance  to  the  duty  mark  than  it  really 
may  deserve.  I  can  conceive  that  people  look- 
ing to  the  mark  upon  the  plate  which  they  are 
buying,  and  seeing  that  it  is  completely  marked 
with  all  the  marks  both  of  the  assaying  and  of  the 
duty,  believe  that  the  Government  have  some 
kind  of  control  over  the  assaying,  and  that  as  the 
Government  are  concerned  to  the  extent  of  the 
duty,  so  tliey  are  also  concerned  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent in  guaranteeing  the  quality  upon  which  the 
price  may  be  in  some  measure  dependent. 

744.  Is  not  the  quality  totally  irrespective  of 
the  price  of  the  article  or  of  the  duty  paid  upon 
it ;  the  hall  mark  does  not  give  notice  to  the 
buyer,  that  that  spoon  or  that  article  has  paid 
duty ;  it  only  says  that,  it  is  a  certain  standard 
of  silver  fixed  by  law  ? — I  believe  that  that  is  the 
understanding  upon  the  part  of  the  public. 

745.  Then  if  the  hall-mark  is  upon  any  article 
of  silver  plate,  it  only  shows  that  that  article  con- 
tains the  amount  of  silver  as  fixed  by  law;  it 
does  not  follow  that  it  has  paid  any  duty? — 
Certainly  not. 

746.  With  regard  to  watch  cases,  do  you  think 
that  it  would  stimulate  the  industry  of  the  Eng- 
lish watchmakers  if  this  hall-marking,  which  I 
believe  is  fixed  at  18  carats,  or  whatever  it  may 
be  for  watch  cases,  were  done  away  with,  and  no 
hall-marking  were  to  take  place,  inasmuch  as  no 
duty  is  payable  upon  watch  cases  ? — I  am  not 
sure  that  it  would  not  prejudice  the  English 
trade. 

747.  In  what  way  ? — It  might  lower  the  repu- 
tation of  the  English  manufactures. 

748.  Do  you  think  that  it  is  likely  to  lower 
the  reputation  of  English  watches  by  compelling 
the  domes  to  be  of  gold  of  a  certain  standard,  as 
well  as  the  cases,  if  they  have  to  compete  with 
foreign  watches  which  are  similarly  stamped  as 
to  the  case,  and  are  not  compelled  to  have  a  gold 
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dome ;  would  not  it  be  more  likely  to  prejudice 
the  trade  l>y  this  description  of  foreign  watches 
being  sold  as  English  watches  which  are  not 
English?— I  have  always  understood  that  con- 
siderable importance  was  attached  by  the  public 
in  this  country,  and  no  small  importance  idso 
by  foreigners,  to  the  advantage  of  the  English 
mark  on  plate  r 

749.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  advantageous 
to  English  watchmakers  to  be  placed  upon  an 
equal  footing  with  the  foreign  manufacturer  who 
sends  his  watches  to  this  country,  if  the  English- 
men were  allowed  to  have  a  dome  of  any  material 
that  he  liked,  and  were  put  upon  a  par  with  the 
foreigner  ?—  I  do  not  see  now  that  would  be  an  ad- 
vantage to  the  English  maker. 

750.  It  would  not  make  the  watch  cheaper  of 
course  ? — I  do  not  see  who  is  to  be  the  gainer ;  it 
is  entirely  a  matter  of  opinion. 


751. 


Mr.  Goscken. 
Have  you  given  attention  to  that  par- 


ticular branch  of  the  subject  ? — No,  I  have  not. 
Mr.  Orr  Ewing. 

752.  From  the  evidence  which  the  Committee 
have  had  before  them,  it  is  quite  evident  that  the 
silver  trade  is  not  in  progressive  condition  in 
this  country? — I  do  not  know  that  such  is  a 
necessary  inference  from  the  returns  of  the  duty, 
because  there  may  be  a  great  deal  of  silver  used 
in  articles  which  are  not  subject  to  duty.  The 
fashion  has  been  lately  to  use  silver  ornaments 
very  largely.  Silver  jewellery  has  superseded 
gold  to  a  certain  extent  a<»  a  matter  of  fashion, 
and  therefore  a  great  deal  of  silver  is  used, 
and  manufacturers  and  trades  may  be  doing  as 
good  a  business,  although  there  is  no  evidence 
of  any  increase  upon  the  duty. 

753.  Upon  the  articles  which  are  manufactured 
and  upon  which  duty  is  charged,  there  is  no  in- 
crease ? — No. 

754.  You  stated,  did  you  not,  that  you  had 
reason  to  believe  that  the  condition  of  matters  is 
due  to  the  great  development  of  the  new  trade 
of  electro-plate  ? — Yes,  and  also  to  the  fact  that 
gold  and  silver  articles  do  not  perish  ;  spoons 
and  forks  are  handed  down  in  families,  and  the 
quantity  has  accumulated,  and  does  not  go  out 
of  existence. 

755.  But,  I  presume,  that  that  argument 
might  have  been  stated  50  or  60  years  ago  ;  we 
know  very  well  that  in  former  days  the  quantity 
did  increase  very  much,  as  you  stated  in  1825, 
when  the  duty  was  120,000/.  ?— Yes,  in  1825; 
but  that  was  an  exceptional  year,  and  the  in- 
crease was  attributed,  I  think,  by  those  who  have 
written  upon  the  subject  to  the  speculative  mania 
of  that  period. 

756.  But,  at  the  same  time,  that  is  the  condi- 
tion of  this  business  in  this  country,  and  we  have 
evidence  before  us  that  tiie  silver  trade  is  in  a 
very  prosperous  condition  in  America,  that  one 
manufacturer  employs  800  men,  producing  as 
much  silver  plate  as  all  the  manufacturers  in 
Great  Britain ;  are  you  prepared  to  give  me  an 
opinion  as  to  the  cause  why  this  trade  should  be 
60  prosperous  in  America,  and  so  stagnant  in 
this  country  ? — 1  do  not  see  how  I  can  give  an 
opinion  upon  that  subject.  My  own  opinion 
would  be  that  it  arises  from  the  different  cir- 
cumstances of  America ;  that  the  Americans  are 
ostentatious  people,  who  are  likely  to  go  in  for 


Mr.  Orr  Ewing — continued. 

expensive  articles  in  gold  and  silver  in  proper* 
tion  to  their  increasing  prosperity,  and  there 
would  be  different  motives  at  work  in  America 
which  do  not  exist  here  for  such  an  outiay. 

Mr.  Courtney. 

757.  You  do  not  think,  do  you,  that  there  is 
much  evasion  of  the  plate  auty  ?— We  have 
been  constantly  told  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
evasion,  but  we  have  no  means  of  discovering 
the  trutii  of  it.  The  protection  of  the  trade  is 
rather  a  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  Goldsmiths' 
Company,  who  have,  I  believe,  extensive  powers 
of  inspection  and  visitation  of  manufactories  and 
works  where,  if  there  were  any  malpractices 
going  on,  it  might  be  possible  to  discover  them. 
The  Board  of  inland  Revenue  have  no  such 
power ;  the  power  of  the  Board  of  Inland  Re- 
venue is  strictly  limited  to  an  inspection  of  the 
accounts,  and  to  such  an  examination  as  their 
officers  may  be  able  to  make  witii  the  view  to 
satisfy  themselves  as  to  the  truth  of  the  quar- 
terly account  which  is  rendered  by  each  as$ay 
office ;  but  we  have  no  means  of  Knowing  how 
much  plate  may  be  improperly  marked,  or  how 
much  plate  there  may  oe  that  is  made  which  is 
not  marked  at  all,  but  which  ought  to  be 
marked. 

758.  But  you  have  received  numerous  sugges- 
tions of  evasion,  have  you  not,  from  time  to 
time  ? — We  have  every  now  and  then  informa- 
tion brought  to  us  by  private  persons  that  there 
are  evasions  going  on,  and  we  are  told  that  the 


only  way  in  which  any  discovery  could  be  made 
of  the  truth  with  regard  to  those  evasions  would 
be  through  the  workmen  who  are  employed  by 
those  fraudulent  manufacturers ;  but  it  is  very 
difficult,  indeed,  to  get  such  information,  because 
unless  the  man  who  gave  information  of  that 
kind  were  to  be  provided  for  he  would  be  ruined. 
He  would  lose  his  business,  and  lose  his  means 
of  livelihood ;  and  a  man  would  require  to  be 
very  highly  compensated,  and  to  be  well  taken 
care  of  afterwards,  before  he  could  put  himself 
into  the  position  of  informing  against  his  em- 
ployer. 

759.  I  understand  you  that  there  might  be  a 
good  deal  of  evasion  without  a  reasonable  chance 
of  detecting  it  ? — Yes ;  1  can  onlv  say  that  the 
descriptions  of  evasion  which  are  alleged  to  exist 
now  are  similar  to  those  which  were  alleged  to  be 
in  existence  50  years  ago,  when  a  quantity  of 
evidence  was  taken  by  the  Committee  who  then 
inquired  into  the  subject.  Evidence  both  of 
practical  silversmiths  and  the  then  authorities  of 
the  Goldsmiths'  Company  was  taken  in  1828,  and 
that  evidence  was  printed  in  a  Parliamentary 
Paper. 

760.  Is  evasion  supposed  to  be  done  by  the 
forgery  of  the  marks  or  the  transfer  of  the 
marks  ? — I  believe  the  more  common  allegation 
is  that  the  marks  are  transferred  since  the  rage 
has  come  in  for  old  plate. 

761.  But  that  can  only  be  to  a  very  limited 
extent  when  they  want  to  forge  an  appearance  of 
antiquity  ? — The  object  would  be  to  enhance  the 
value;  I  think  no  one  can  look  at  the  duty  marks 
and  other  marks  upon  plate  without  seeing  that 
even  in  new  plate  those  marks  are  so  obscure 
very  often  that  it  would  be  verv  easy  to  imitate 
them.  I  really  do  not  know  how  many  imita- 
tions there  may  be. 

762.  With  respect  to  the  duties  of  the  seller ; 
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Mr.  Courtney — continued. 

on  explained  to  the  honourable  Baronet^  Mem- 
>er  for  King's  County,  that  there  are  easy 
methods  of  determining  whether  a  man  is  selling 
plate  without  a  license  at  all,  but  how  do  you 
check  whether  a  man  is  selling  more  plate  than 
he  ought ;  whether  having  the  lower  license  he 
is  selling  a  larger  quantity? — Simply  by  an 
officer  goin^  and  purchasing  an  article  of  a 
certain  weignt.  If  he  purchase  an  article  which 
is  beyond  the  weight  for  which  the  man  is  com- 
petent to  sell  with  the  lower  license,  of  course 
he  is  infringing  the  law. 

763.  Would  he  go  into  the  shop  and  look 
about  for  the  biggest  bit  of  plate  that  is  on  sale  ? 
— Of  course  such  proceedings  would  be  gene- 
rally taken  where  there  was  ground  for  suspicion 
or  some  information.  The  excise  officer  knows 
who  are  licensed  and  who  are  not ;  he  hears  that 
people  are  dealing  in  those  articles  although  they 
are  not  licensed,  and  it  his  duty  to  go  and  see 
whetber  It  is  the  case  or  not. 

764.  Supposing  a  man  has  paid  21.  6  s.  for  a 
license^  and  he  is  selling  larger  pieces  of  plate 
tlian  that  license  will  warrant,  how  would  that 
be  found  out? — The  officer  could  discover  that 
by  buying  a  large  piece  of  plate ;  he  would 
select  a  piece  which  would  suit  his  purpose  to 
found  a  prosecution  upon. 

765.  Are  prosecutions  of  that  kind  numerous  ? 
—There  were  perhaps  10  or  a  dozen  in  a  twelve- 
month. 

766.  But  are  the  other  prosecutions  much 
more  numerous  for  people  selling  plate  without 
any  license  at  all? — I  think  on  the  whole  we 
have  not  had  any  large  number. 

767.  The  duty  on  silver  plate  is  about  30  per 
cent,  on  the  value  of  the  raw  material,  is  it  not? 
— It  is  only  Is.  3rf.  per  ounce  to  the  manufac- 
turer, on  account  of  the  drawback. 

768.  The  receipts  froui  the  license  duties,  I 
think,  are  about  half  as  much  as  the  plate  duty  ? 
—Yes. 

769.  Have  you  ever  considered  what  propor- 
tion these  license  duties  bear  to  the  trade  in 
silver  to  the  actual  amount  sold;  what  per- 
centage on  the  trade  does  it  represent? — It  must 
press  unequally  because  it  is  a  uniform  license, 
and  a  small  man  has  to  pay  as  much  as  a  big 
man. 

770.  Supposing  we  take  the  average ;  if  it  is 
just  half  the  plate  duty  it  would  represent  18  per 
cent,  on  the  plate  manufactured  in  the  course  of 
the  year,  and  you  are  saddling  the  dealers  with  a 
duty  of  18  per  cent,  on  the  cost  price  of  the 
material  which  they  sell ;  would  not  that  be  so  ? 
— You  could  hardly  estimate  it  by  any  average, 
I  think. 

771.  But  supposing  you  did  take  the  average, 
would  not  that  be  about  it  ? — Of  course  there  is 
no  means  of  telling  at  all  what  relation  the  duty 
bears  to  the  profit  which  is  obtained  by  the  sale 
of  the  articles. 

772.  It  is  clear,  is  it  not,  that  the  duty  would 
bear  a  very  much  larger  proportion  in  the  case 
of  a  small  dealer  ? — Ofes,  that  is  the  case  with 
all  trade  licenses. 

773.  You  can  conceive  a  case  where  the  duty 
paid   was    absolutely  100  per    cent,   upon   the 

f)rofit  that  he  made? — I  should  think  that  all  trade 
icenses  would  have  the  same  effijct  of  pressing 
unequally  upon  small  traders. 

774.  If  we  have  got  this  average  which  I 
have  said,  the  pressure  upon  the  small  trader 

0.117. 


Mr.  Courtney — continued.  Mr. 

would  be  something  enormous  ? — I  cannot  answer 
that  question.  24  June 

775.  The  hall-marking  and  the  receipt  of  duty         1878. 
are  two  theoretically  distinct  operations,  and  even 

if  the   duty   were    abolished  the  hall-marking 
might  be  continued,  might  it  not  ? — Certainly. 

776.  It  existed  before  the  duty  was  imposed  ? 
Yes,  long  before. 

777.  On  the  other  hand,  hall-marking  might 
be  abolished,  might  it  not,  andthedutv  retained? 
— I  do  not  know  how  the  duty  would  be  levied 
in  that  case. 

778.  You  might  have  different  machinery  for 
collection,  but  it  is  conceivable  that  hall-marking 
might  be  abolished  and  the  duty  maintained,  in 
the  case  of  watch  cases  and  other  things  tliat 
must  be  hall-marked,  and  upon  which  no  duty  is 
paid,  it  would  be  a  decided  boon  to  the  manu- 
facturers of  those  articles  if  the  hall-markinff  was 
abolished,  and  if  the  duty  was  retained  ? — ^Or  it 
might  be  the  other  way. 

779.  But  it  would  be  a  boon  if  that  were  done, 
and  the  Exchequer  would  lose  nothing  by  that 
process  ? — It  is  difficult  sometimes  to  say  why 
certain  things  should  be  exempted,  and  others 
not. 

780.  The  Exchequer  clearly  would  lose  nothing 
if  the  necessity  of  hall-marking  were  abolished 
in  respect  of  the  manufacturing  of  those  articles 
upon  which  there  is  no  duty  paid? — I  am  not 
sure  how  it  would  affect  the  general  interests  of 
the  revenue. 

781.  In  that  case  you  suggest  that  there  would 
be  only  a  loss  to  the  trade,  because  the  hall-mark 
is  a  guarantee  of  the  quality  of  the  material  to 
which  the  purchaser  looks? — Yes ;  and  therefore 
the  material  would  be  depreciated  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  public. 

782.  Supposing  hall-marking  were  left  optional, 
if  your  reasoning  was  sound,  a  dealer  would  go 
and  have  his  goods  marked  because  he  would  get 
a  correspondling  benefit  in  the  market,  and  if 
your  reasoning  was  not  sound,  he  would  not  have 
them  marked  ;  have  you  any  objection  to  that 
course  ? — It  would  depend,  I  think,  very  much 
upon  the  confidence  which  the  public  might  have 
in  the  efficacy  of  the  process  of  assaying,  and  the 
mode  in  which  it  was  conducted.  If  the  business  of 
the  assay  offices  were  generally  conducted  in  the 
loose  way  in  which  it  was  shown  on  a  former  in- 
quiry to  have  been  performed,  in  many  of  the 
country  offices  there  would  be  very  little  ground 
for  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  public  in  the 
protection  afforded  by  their  mark ;  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  association  of  the  duty  with  the  hall- 
marking may,  to  a  certain  extent,  afford  a  sort 
of  guarantee  of  the  respectability  of  the  assay. 

783.  I  wish  to  fix  vour  attention  to  this: 
there  are  certain  articles  which  must  be  hall- 
marked, but  no  duty  is  payable  upon  them  ? — 
Yes. 

784.  Do  you  allow  that  the  Exchequer  has  no 
interest  whatever  in  keeping  up  that  obligation  ? 
—  So  far  as  the  produce  of  revenue  goes. 

785.  But  you  say  it  is  a  protection  to  the 
public  ? — I  think  whilst  the  duty  remains  there 
should  be  some  right  of  inspection. 

786.  But  there  is  no  duty  in  respect  of  those 
articles?— I  mean  whilst  a  duty  remains  on 
plate. 

787.  But  it  does  not  affect  those  particular 
articles  in  question ;  they  have  no  duty  mark ; 

E  3  they 
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Mr.  Courtney — continued. 

they  have  only  the  hall-mark  ? — You  are  consi- 
dering them  apart  from  the  rest. 

788  Yes,  so  far  as  the  Exchequer  is  concerned 
that  obligation  might  be  removed  at  once,  but  you 
say  that  the  public  are  interested  in  keeping  it  up, 
because  they  get  a  guarantee  of  quality ;  what 
I  wish  to  ask  you  to  consider  is  this,  whether 
it  might  not  be  left  to  the  free  action  oi  the  public 
without  making  it  an  obligation  to  mark ;  let  the 
dealers  go  and  have  their  goods  marked  or  not, 
according  as  they  found  they  had  a  better  sale 
for  them,  whether  marked  or  not? — The  only 
advantage  of  the  mark  in  any  case  would  be  the 
belief  that  the  public  have  in  the  protection  which 
is  afforded  them. 

789.  If  that  were  a  sufficiently  good  motive 
the  dealers  would  go  and  have  them  marked, 
even  thouprh  they  were  under  no  obligation  to  do 
so  ? — But  I  think  that  if  the  assav  offices  had 
the  power  of  marking  they  should  ue  subject  to 
Government  visitation  and  control,  in  order  to 
afford  the  necessary  guarantee. 

790.  As  loDg  as  the  duty  was  kept  up  that 
would  be  so,  but  do  not  you  admit  that  the  gua- 
rantee of  quality,  if  that  is  really  a  good  argu- 
ment, is  sufficiently  secured  by  leaving  the  trader 
free ;  if  you  made  a  silver  service,  and  you  thought 
that  it  would  sell  better  by  having  the  hall-mark, 
you  would  go  and  have  it  put  on ;  and  if  you  did 
not  you  would  not  put  yourself  to  that  trouble? 
— Yes,  provided  that  the  public  had  the  guarantee 
that  it  was  bond  fide  hall-marked.  The  public 
appear  to  have  had  no  protection  as  regards  the 
country  halls,  because  experience  showed  that 
there  was  no  examination  made  of  the  diet :  that 
there  was  no  supervision  made  of  the  work  that 
was  done,  and  nothing  to  prove  that  they  had 
really  assayed  the  work  which  they  had  marked. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. 

791.  The  manufacturer  or  importer  of  electro- 

Jlate  pays  neither  plate  duty  nor  license,  does 
e,  provided  that  he  confines  his  business  to  the 
making  and  selling  of  electro-plate? — In  respect 
of  electro-plate,  he  pays  no  license  and  no  duty. 

792.  If  in  an  electro-plated  article  the  manu- 
facturer put  in  a  certain  quantity  of  real  silver, 
would  you  not  require  him  to  take  out  a  license  ? 
— Yes,  he  would  certainly  be  liable. 

793.  If  some  part  of  the  fine  work  was  made  of 
real  silver,  could  you  come  upon  him  then  for 
license  duty  ? — Yes ;  the  case  in  the  Exchequer 
to  which  I  have  referred  the  Committee  points  to 
the  mixture  of  a  certain  quantity  of  real  metal 
with  a  quantity  of  base  metal ;  you  look  at  the 
aggregate  weight ;  yon  do  not  look  at  the  weight 
of  real  metal  as  the  tumbg  point,  with  regard  to 
the  license. 

Mr.  Talbot. 

794.  Referring  to  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  1856,  para^aph  6,  it  says:  "Your 
Committee  are  of  opmion  that  the  practice  of 
assaying  is  calculated  to  afford  protection  to  the 
public  against  fraud,  and  ought  to  be  main- 
tained ; "  do  I  understand  you  to  agree  with  that 
statement? — Yes,  I  entirely  agree  with  that 
conclusion. 

795.  And  do  you  also  agree  with  the  further 
remark:  "And  they  regard  it  also  as  a  con- 
venient mode  of  collecting  the  revenue  "  ? — Yes, 
there  is  no  portion  of  the  revenue  which  is  more 
economically  collected. 

796.  With  regard  to  the*  revenue,  I  think  we 


Mr.  Talbijt — continued. 

may  take  it  that  the  receipts  to  the  Exchequer 
from  the  whole  of  these  duties  and  licenses  are 
over  100,000/.  a  year?— Yes;  120,000/. 

797.  So  far  as  your  opinion  goes,  would  you 
be  in  favour  of  the  remission  of  that  source  of 
revenue  ? — No,  I  should  not. 

798.  Then  I  suppose  if  I  were  to  ask  you  a 
further  question,  whether,  supposing  it  to  be  re- 
mitted, you  have  any  proposition  to  make  as  to 
how  it  should  be  replaced;  would  you  like  to 
answer  that  or  not? — That  would  be  a  matter 
for  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  consider. 

799.  I  have  here  a  document,  which  I  suppose 
may  be  trusted,  which  comes  from  the  assay 
office  at  Birmingham,  containing  a  long  list  of 
articles  exempt  from  duty;  I  believe  it  agrees 
with  the  statement  which  you  have  put  in,  and 
I  would  ask  you  whether  you  can  tell  the  Com- 
mittee upon  what  principle  those  exemptions  are 
framed  ? — They  have  been  continued  on  from  a 
very  early  period,  and  many  of  the  terms  that 
are  used  relate  to  matters  which  are  obsolete 
now. 

800.  Take  one  instance  only;  rings  are  ex- 
empt, are  they  not  ? — Yes. 

801.  But  wedding  rings  are  liable?  —  Yes, 
they  are  specifically  charged. 

802.  What  is  the  principle  of  tliat  distinction  ? 
— I  cannot  tell,  unless  it  was  that  the  one  afforded 
facilities  for  marking,  which  the  other  did  not ; 
an  ornamental  ring  could  not  be  marked  in  the 
same  way  that  a  wedding  ring  is  ;  rings  are  sent 
to  the  halls  to  be  mariced  in  a  long  strip  of  metal 
before  they  are  made  up. 

803.  I  see  at  the  end  of  the  list  of  exemp- 
tions these  words :  "  Things  which  by  reason  of 
their  smallness  or  thinness  are  not  capable  of 
receivins:  the  marks  "  are  exempt;  do  you  think 
that  would  be  the  principle  upon  which  all  those 
exemptions  are  granted  ? — Yes  ;  I  should  think 
originally  that  tne  form  and  the  description  of 
the  article  was  that  which  was  considered  in  ac- 
cording the  exemption,  and  the  difficulty  of  the 
possible  interference  with  the  article  itself. 

804.  Probably  that  distinction  has  long  ceased 
to  exist,  and  we  may  now  take  it  that  those 
exemptions  are  very  arbitrary ;  would  not  that  be 
your  opinion  ? — I  should  think  so. 

805.  Would  it  be  better  if  the  duty  is  to  be 
maintained  to  reconsider  these  exemptions,  and  to 
have  some  intelligible  principle  upon  which  the 
exemptions  are  to  be  based  ? — I  think  so.  It  is 
difficult  to  see  why  a  medal  should  not  be 
stamped,  because  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in 
stamping  it  on  the  rim ;  yet  that  is  one  of  the 
exempted  articles. 

806.  Perhaps  then  you  will  not  object  to  answer 
mv  question  in  the  affirmative ;  is  there  any  reason 
why,  if  the  exemptions  are  to  be  continued,  they 
should  not  be  continued  upon  an  intelligible  prin- 
ciple?— I  certainly  think  if  there  is  to  be  any 
legislation  the  whole  of  the  exemptions  should 
be  reconsidered  and  adapted  to  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Bates. 

807.  And  a  duty  levied  upon  everything? — ^I 
did  not  say  that, 

Mr.  Talbot. 

808.  Gold  wares  which  are  not  required  to  be 
assayed  and  marked,  may  nevertheless  be  assayed 
and  marked  voluntarily  ? — Yes. 

809.  And  they  are  not  thereby  liable  to  the 
duty  ?— No. 

810.  But 
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Mr.  Talbot — continued- 

810.  But  as  this  does  not  extend  to  silver 
wares^  on  what  principle  is  that  difference  made 
between  gold  and  silver  ? — I  do  not  know  why 
that  difference  is  made. 

811.  That  again  is  an  arbitrary  distinction 
which  might  very  well  be  removed? — Yes,  I 
think  all  those  points  would  be  matters  for  con- 
sideration in  framing  any  fresh  legislation. 

812.  I  take  it  that  you  have  no  objection  to 
fresh  legislation^  only  you  do  not  see  your  way 
to  the  remission  of  the  duty? — No;  I  think  that 
assuming  the  duty  to  be  continued,  it  would  be 
most  desirable  that  those  20  or  more  different 
statutes  from  the  time  of  George  the  Second 
down  to  the  present  time,  should  be  consolidated 
and  put  into  a  short  and  intelligible  form. 

Mr.  Goschen. 

813.  Have  you  discussed  the  question  of  the 
policy  of  the  Bill  with  your  colleagues  in  the 
department,  or  do  you  represent  your  own  per- 
sonal opinion  in  what  you  have  given  us  with 
regard  to  questions  of  policy  ? — I  believe  I  may 
say  that  the  authorities  of  my  department  are 
not  in  favour  of  the  abolition  of  the  duty. 

814.  And  as  regards  the  exemptions,  what  is 
their  view  ? — The  question  has  not  been  consi- 
dered in  detail  with  regard  to  what  form  the 
amendments  of  the  law  should  take.  Of  late 
years  the  question  has  been  in  abeyance,  practi- 
cally since  1871. 

815.  Have  you  come  here  prepared  to  give 
official  evidence  upon  the  subject  of  a  change  in 
the  exemptions? — No,  that  has  not  been  con- 
sidered at  all. 

816.  Then  the  evidence  given  in  answer  to  the 
honourable  Member  is  your  impression  at  the 
moment  in  reply  to  the  questions  which  he  has 
put  to  you,  without  your  having  been  able  to 

E*ve  either  official  or  personal  attention  to  them 
therto  ? — I   certainly  have  not  considered  the 
exemptions  in  detail  at  all. 

Chairman. 

817.  Supposing  that  this  Committee  were  to 
report  in  favour  oi  making  hall-marking  no  longer 
compulsory  but  voluntary,  and  at  the  same  time 
not  taking  away  the  duty,  but  leaving  the  duty 
as  it  at  present  exists,  cannot  you  see  any  way  of 
collecting  the  duty  except  through  tlie  hall- 
marking  authorities;  supposing  that  were  to 
happen,  would  the  Inland  Revenue  give  it  all  up 
and  say  that  they  could  not  collect  the  duty  at  all, 
OT  do  not  you  think  that  they  would  find  means 
for  collecting  the  duty  ? — I  do  not  see  how  the 
duty  is  to  be  imposed  in  the  shape  of  a  stamp. 
You  might  have  a  revision  of  the  license  duties, 
and  you  might  have  additional  duties  to  compen- 
sate in  that  form,  but  you  could  not  have  the 
stamp  duty  continued,  unless  in  association  with 
tlie  hall-marking  and  assaying.  The  Govern- 
ment would  have  no  machinery  for  it. 

818.  Supposing  it  was  considered  that  the 
100,000  /.  a-year  which  the  honourable  Member 
for  the  University  has  referred  to  were  main- 
tained, do  not  you  think  that  you  would  find 
'ways  and  means  of  getting  it  without  resorting  to 
die  hall-marking  authorities  for  it ;  you  remem- 
ber when  there  were  excise  duties  on  many 
articles,  do  you  not? — Yes;  there  have  been 
many  remissions  of  the  excise  duties. 

819.  You  remember  when  a  very  large  number 
of  articles  were  subject  to  excise  ? — Yes. 
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820.  And  you  used  to  collect  the  duty  then 
without  much  difficulty  ? — ^We  collected  the  duty 
on  excisable  articles  then  as  we  do  now,  by 
having  an  active  constant  supervision.  The 
duties  of  the  excise  necessitate  an  active  personal 
supervision  for  the  protection  of  the  revenue, 
and  it  is  that  which  is  wanting,  and  which  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  apply  to  the  case  of 
the  manufacture  of  gold  ana  silver  plale  ;  it 
would  require  an  expensive  staff  disproportionate 
to  any  result  likely  to  be  obtained,  ana  it  would 
be  regarded  perhaps  as  vexatious  by  the  trade  to 
be  subject  to  the  supervision  and  control  of  excise 
officers. 

821.  Could  not  you  rely  upon  returns  to  be 
made  by  the  manufacturers  and  dealers,  and 
would  not  that  be  a  simple  plan  ? — I  am  afraid 
we  could  not. 

822.  Supposing  you  did  away  with  the  license 
duty,  the  hardship  which  you  yourself  have  sug- 
gested, and,  instead  of  the  license  duty  and  the 
ounce  duty  connected  with  hall-marking,  you 
levied  a  tax  on  the  trade  done  in  gold  and  silver, 
would  not  that  be  possible? — But  then  the  ques- 
tion would  arise,  on  what  basis  is  It  to  be  charged. 

823.  On  the  amount  of  transactions  on  the 
amount  sold  or  manufactured  ? — That  would  be 
regarded  as  an  additional  income  tax. 

Mr.  Thomson  Hankey. 

824.  The  same  as  with  brewers? — But  the 
transactions  of  brewers  are  watched  by  the  Excise 
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Chairman. 


825.  There  would  be  a  difficulty  at  dl  events  ? 
— Yes,  great  difficulty. 

Mr.  Hamond. 

826.  In  reply  to  a  question  which  the  honour- 
able Chairman  has  put  to  you,  that  if  this  Com- 
mittee were  to  report  that  stamping  should  be 
voluntary  while  the  duties  took  place,  hew  would 
you  collect  the  100,000  /.  that  has  been  alluded 
to,  that  100,000  /.  would  not  be  so  jeopardised  as 
all  that,  because  it  would  merely  be  the  duty 
upon  the  silver  that  you  would  have  to  look  after> 
inasmuch  as  the  other  being  an  excise  license^ 
the  Excise  could  as  easily  see  to  the  license  then 
as  they  can  now,  could  tbey  not? — ^I  thought  that 
the  proposal  was  to  forego  all  duties.  I  thought 
that  was  the  suggestion. 

827.  The  Chairman's  question  was,  supposing 
that  the  hall  stamp  be  no  longer  compulsory  but 
voluntary,  and  the  Committee  were  to  report  in 
favour  of  the  repeal  of  the  duty,  how  would  you 
propose  to  collect  the  100,000/.  a  year  which  you 
say  you  receive  from  both  the  license  duties ;  then 
I  ask  you,  you  would  only  have  to  take  measures 
to  collect  the  43,000  /.  a  year  which  you  receive 
from  the  silver  duties,  inasmuch  as  the  license  is 
totally  an  excise  matter  ?— £.  40,000,  or  42,000/., 
is  the  present  amount  of  license  duty. 

828.  Then  there  would  be  no  more  difficulty 
in  getting  it  then  than  therf  is  now,  because  it  is 
an  excise  duty  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

829.  The  only  difficulty  would  be  in  getting 
the  duty  upon  silver  from  the  halls  which  you 
now  receive  ? — Yes ;  80,000  /.  a  year  is  what  we 
now  receive. 

830.  Upon  which  you  pay  one  per  eent.  for 
£  4  collection  ? — 
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Mr.  Hamond — continued.  Mr.  Hamond — continued, 

collection  ? — Yes.    Perhaps  I  may  be  permitted  The  subject  of  licenses  being  an  excise  duty  is 

to  say  that  I  did  not  come  prepared  to  give  any  not  one  within  my  own  particular  cognieance  as 

particular  information  on  the  subject  of  licenses,  the  plate  duty  would  be. 


Mr.  James  M.  Garrabd^  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Mr. 

Garrard, 


Chairman^ 

831.  Are  you  connected  with  a  firm  of  gold- 
smiths and  suversmiths,  of  considerable  expe- 
rience in  the  trade? — Yes,  I  have  28  years 
experience  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  gold, 
silver,  and  jewellery. 

832.  What  is  your  firm  ?— R.  and  S.  Garrard 
&  Co.,  goldsmiths,  goldsmiths  to  the  Crown,  25, 
Haymarket. 

833.  You  have  probably  heard  Mr.  Wather- 
ston's  examination  ? — I  heard  the  greater  portion 
of  it. 

834.  The  topics  upon  which  he  dilated  were 
two  :  first,  the  effect  of  the  duty  upon  the  trade, 
and  secondly,  the  effect  of  the  law  of  hall- 
marking upon  the  manufacture,  so  that  perhaps 
you  will  be  kind  enough  to  follow  him  m  that ; 
first  of  all  I  will  ask  your  opinion  upon  the  effect 
of  hall-marking  ? — I  think  my  opinion  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  majority  of  the  trade,  that 
speaking  of  the  hall-marking  in  London,  at  the 
Goldsmiths'  Company,  the  system  pursued  by 
them  is  as  nearly  perfect  as  possible,  and  that  it 
is  desirable  that  that  system  of  hall-marking 
should  be  enforced  most  rigidly,  and  even  if  pos- 
sible more  so  than  hitherto  upon  all  articles  of 
gold  and  silver  manufacture,  oecause  the  mark 
IS  of  considerable  value  not  only  to  the  public 
as  being  a  guarantee  of  the  quality  of  what  they 
are  buying,  but  it  has  a  considerable  value  to 
the  trader  who  now,  within  my  experience,  I 
should  say  deals  in  at  least  five  times  as  much 
second-hand  plate,  that  is,  that  there  is  over  five 
times  as  much  second-hand  plate  in  the  London 
stocks  as  formerly.  The  hall-markis  an  indication 
to  us  of  the  value  of  an  article,  even  if  it  is  only 
fit  to  be  melted;  and,  consequently,  all  those 
who  are  trading  largely  in  manufactured  articles 
attach  considerable  value  to  it. 

835.  Would  not  the  results  which  you  have 
mentioned  be  just  as  much  obtainable  if  the  hall- 
marking were  voluntary  as  under  the  present 
system  when  it  is  compulsory  ? — I  do  not  think 
so  at  all,  not  one-half  the  value. 

836.  Would  you  say  why  not? — The  system 
is  directed,  as  I  take  it,  against  those  who  are 
inclined  to  evade  such  regulations,  and  those  who 
now  would  be  willing  to  evade  them  would  be 
those  who  would  be  willing  to  adulterate  or  rather 
to  make  use  of  a  lower  quality  of  material.  I  do 
not  think  that  a  voluntary  system  would  have 
the  same  result.  If  we  look  back  at  the  time 
when  the  law  was  in  a  somewhat  troubled  state 
in  England,  before  the  operations  of  the  Gold- 
smiths' Company  at  the  restoration  6f  Charles  the 
Second  came  into  working  order  again,  we  find 
that  there  is  an  immense  quantity  of  English 
manufactured  silver  of  that  period  in  this  country 
that  bears  no  mark  whatever.  So  I  assume  that  at 
all  times  there  is  a  tendency  to  evade  a  regulation, 
by  the  evasion  of  which  profit  could  be  made. 

837.  You  say,  first  of  all,  it  is  an  advantage  to 
the  dealer,  and  secondly  an  advantage  to  the 
public.  Referring  to  the  dealers,  you,  as  a 
manufacturer  and  dealer,  would  be  able  to  test 


CAairman— coutin  ued. 

yourself  the  value  of  gold  and  silver,  would  you 
not  ? — I  could  not  do  it  in  an  auction  room. 

838.  But  you  could  in  your  own  trade  ?— Yes, 
but  I  would  buy  any  quantity  of  silver  of  you 
with  the  mark  upon  it  in  three  minutes ;  but  I 
could  not  assay  it  in  that  time  ;  I  should  have  to 
ask  you  to  come  to-morrow. 

839.  Then  with  regard  10  the  public,  the  sug- 
gestion is  that  the  ordinary  purchaser  buys,  on 
the  credit  of  the  dealer  to  whom  he  goes  ? — To  a 
great  extent  that  is  so,  but  a  dealer,  the  man  who 
deals,  sinks  all  that,  he  looks  to  the  article  he  is 
buying. 

840.  What  do  you  mean  when  you  say  a  dealer? 
— I  am  a  dealer  as  well  as  a  manufacturer ;  I  buy 
largely  second-hand  goods,  as  well  as  manufec- 
turning  new. 

841.  And  you  buy  from  all  sorts  of  people, 
people  you  know,  and  people  you  do  not  tnow? 
— No,  1  never  buy  of  anybody  I  do  not  know;  I 
could  not  do  that. 

842.  Then  what  is  the  protection  of  the  hall- 
mark?—I  buy  on  the  hall-mark,  for  two  reasons, 
first,  that  it  gives  me  the  quality  of  the  article,  and 
secondly,  that  I  cannot  deal  in  anything  that  has 
not  got  the  hall-mark  ;  at  the  present  time  legally 
I  cannot,  nor  do  I. 

843.  Then  just  to  give  your  answer  to  what  is 
put  in  favour  of  the  other  view,  you  are  aware 
that  there  are  many  articles  of  gold,  certainly, 
which  are  not  compelled  to  be  hall-marked?— 
Yes. 

844.  Take,  for  instance,  a  gold  watch  chain  ? 
— I  think  you  had  better  take  the  date  of  the  Act 
at  which  those  exemptions  were  made,  and  con- 
sider at  that  date  what  was  the  class  of  chain  made. 
The  class  of  chain  was  a  light  chain  that  would 
collapse  under  the  punch,  and  such  could  not 
have  been  marked ;  that  was  the  general  class  of 
chain.  If  you  possibly  in  your  family  have  an 
old  chain,  whicn  is  the  class  of  chain  that  your 
father  or  your  grandfather  had,  it  is  a  chain  that 
is  unlike  those  of  the  present  day. 

845.  My  question  is  this,  have  I  not  just  as 
great  a  certainty  that  a  chain  that  I  buy  now 
from  a  respectable  place  which  is  not  hall-marked 
is  good  gold  as  I  would  have  if  it  were  hall- 
marked ? — If  you  are  dealing  with  a  man  whose 
word  you  can  take,  of  course  you  have. 

846.  You  say  there  are  articles  which  are  not 
hall-marked  ? — You  allude  to  articles  which  are 
exempted,  and  I  said  there  was  good  reason  for 
the  exemptions  of  those  articles  at  the  time  the 
law  was  made ;  I  did  not  say  that  they  should  all 
be  exempt  now. 

847.  i  ou  would  be  against  any  exemptions  ? 
— I  am  against  the  exemption  of  any  articles  that 
can  be  properly  assayed  and  marked. 

848.  Do  I  not,  in  buying  a  good  watch  and 
chain,  if  I  buy  it  from  a  respectable  dealer,  buy 
it  with  just  the  same  certainty  that  it  is  genuine, 
as  I  do  if  it  was  hall-marked  ? — That  is  a  matter 
for  you  to  decide,  according  to  the  man  you  are 
dealing  with.     If  you  had  implicit  confidence  in 

your 
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jonr  goldsmith  you  are  bound  to  take  his  word 
that  it  is  18  carat  or  22  carat,  if  he  made  it ;  but 
if  he  bought  it  he  could  not  tell  you  without 
assaying. 

849.  xou  know  that  jewels  are  not  hall  marked 
at  all  ? — Under  the  name  of  jewellery  we  rather 
accept  things  even  that  do  not  have  stones  set  in 
them.  There  is  gold  jewellery  and  silver  jewellery 
now-a-dayd. 

850.  And  is  your  experience  as  a  dealer  that 
mischief  results  to  the  public  from  jewellery,  as 

Jou  call  it,  being  exempt  from  the  necessity  of 
eing  hall-marked  ? — My  experience  is  that  I 
cannot  buy  a  lot  of  old  gold  jewellery  from  you 
with  any  degree  of  certainty  as  to  its  value  with- 
out previously  assaying  it. 

85 1 .  II  o w  do  you  deal  with  diamonds,  emeralds, 
and  precious  stones,  in  general? — That  is  a 
matter  of  experience  and  long  practice. 

852.  There  is  no  possible  assay  for  those  ? — 
All  you  want  there  is  long  experience,  know- 
ledge of  the  market,  good  eyetight,  and  to  be 
able  to  compare.  No  man  ever  buys  a  diamond 
offhand  if  it  is  shown  to  him  in  his  own  place, 
unless  he  compares  it  with  what  he  has,  and 

'knows  to  be  of  fine  quality. 

853.  Then  of  course  the  public  only  buy 
diamonds  on  the  faith  of  the  dealers  ? — Yes,  ex- 
actly, and  very  often  they  are  taken  in. 

Mr.  Bates. 

854.  But  dealers  are  sometimes  taken  in,  are 
they  not  ?  -There  are  lots  of  dealers  that  do  not 
know  the  value  of  them. 

855.  For  instance,  in  the  case  of  sapphires  ? — 
Yes. 

Chairman. 

856.  Have  you  experienced  in  your  business 
any  inconvenience  from  having  to  send  your  work 
to  be  marked  ? — No  ;  I  have  experienced  no 
more  inconvenience  than  might  be  anticipated 
when  you  look  at  the  immense  amount  of  work 
that  is  done  by  the  officials  of  the  Goldsmiths' 
Company.  We  do  occasionally  experience  a 
slight  delay,  but  I  generally  find  that  there  is  a 
reason  for  it ;  I  rather  find  the  officials  inclined 
to*  assist  me  than  to  thwart  me. 

857.  The  evidence  is  that  the  charge  for  the 
hall-mark  is  not  excessive ;  do  you  agree  with 
that  ? — Yes,  it  is  very  small. 

858.  Have  yoyi  ever  known  any  damage  oc- 
casioned to  plate  manufactured  by  you  from 
scraping  the  assay  or  other  purposes  of  assaying? 
— Of  late  years  none  at  all,  nor  even  by  atiixing 
the  mark.  I  mention  this  particularly  because  you 
received  from  Mr.  Watherston  an  intimation  that 
the  Goldsmiths'  Company  had  defaced  a  piece  of 
plate  by  affixing  their  marks  in  a  conspicuous 
manner,  and  in  a  manner  that  rather  interfered 
with  the  design  of  the  work.  It  is  the  custom 
of  the  manufacturer  to  strike  his  own  registered 
punch  upon  the  work  previous  to  sending  it  to 
the  Goldsmiths'  Hall,  and  the  authorities  at  Gold- 
smiths' Hall  see  where  that  punch  is  struck,  and 
they  take  it  that  it  is  his  wish  that  the  other 
marks  should  be  affixed  in  the  same  place  as  his 
mark.  That  rule,  I  believe,  so  far  as  my  ex- 
perience goes,  has  been  invariably  followed,  and 
of  late  years  I  have  not  seen  a  case  in  which 
there  has  been  any  fair  ground  of  complaint. 

859.  Would  you  say  the  same  thing  about  the 
scraping? — Yes;  I 'do  not  think  that  the  men 
whom  they  call  drawers  would  ever  scrape  over 
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a  piece  of  delicate  ornament.     They  select  al-      Gmrard. 
ways  a  plain  surface,  the  whole  work  being  sent      J"^ 
in  an  unfinished   state ;   either    the    inside,  or     .   toJ?^ 
some  of  the  plain  parts,  offer  facilities  for  the  ' 

purpose,  and  they  take  scrapings  from  several 
places  without  damage. 

860.  So  far  as  your  personal  experience  and 
knowledge  go,  there  is  no  complaint  to  make  of 
the  manner  of  hall*marking  ? — None  whatever  of 
the  way  in  which  the  business  is  conducted. 

861.  Do  you  know  what  system  is  employed  in 
France? — At  the  present  time  the  system  of 
assaying  manufacturers'  work  in  France  is  pre- 
cisely ttiat  employed  at  Goldsmiths'  Hall.  The 
work  is  scraped,  an  assay  made,  and  the  comptrol 
stamp  afterwards  affixed. 

862.  Mr.  Watherston  referred  to  some  other 
means  of  testing  which  he  considered  better ;  are 
you  acquainted  with  that  ? — Yes,  there  is  a 
system  of  touch,  the  work  being  rubbed  upon  a 
touchstone,  and  acid  applied  to  it,  and  a  man  who 
has  had  a  great  deal  of  experience  of  that  test 
would  be  able  to  lorm  a  nearly  accurate  opinion 
as  to  the  fineness  of  the  article  ;  but  it  is  not 
usually  employed  in  France,  it  is  not  employed 
by  the  Mint,  it  is  employed,  so  far  as  I  know, 
by  the  travelling  inspectors,  men  who  attend 
every  possible  place  of  sale,  and  even  control  an 
article  in  an  auction  room. 

863.  Then  as  I  collect,  the  principal  influence 
of  the  hall-mark  is  as  a  guarantee  of  the  authenti- 
city and  value  of  the  article? — Yes. 

864.  Now,  passing  to  the  duties,  what  is  your 
opinion  on  the  incidents  of  the  present  duties  ? — 
My  personal  opinion  is  that  a  duty  will  make 
little,  if  any,  difference  to  the  trade  whatever  if 
retained  or  remitted  ;  28  years  ago  I  might  have 
held  differently,  but  the  nature  of  our  business 
has  with  the  times  entirely  changed,  and  if  I  may  , 
be  allowed  to  say,  these  statistics  that  have  been 
handed  in  to  you  and  upon  which  you  gentlemen 
are  asked  to  form  your  opinion  as  to  the  de- 
cadence of  our  trade,  and  which  are  put  forward 
for  you  to  form  an  opinion  upon,  are  a  very  false 
basis.  The  number  of  ounces  worked  up  can  no 
longer,  in  the  changing  state  of  our  trade  and  the 
changing  everyday  demand  of  the  public,  be 
taken  as  a  guide,  as  formerly ;  I  can  give  you 
most  undeniable  statistics  out  of  our  own  books. 

I  cannot  speak  for  everybody ;  the  whole  amount 
of  silver  that  we  manufacture  is  less  than  formerly, 
but  the  cost  of  working  it  up  is  nearer  double  than 
formerly.  We  make  no  heavy  articles,  as  com- 
pared with  former  years;  articles  are  much  more 
numerous,  much  more  highly  finished,-  and,  of 
course,  sold  at  a  much  higher  rate  per  ounce ;  so 
much  so,  that  the  duty  becomes  but  a  very  small 
portion,  or  fonus  a  very  small  per-centage  of  the 
whole  cost  of  an  article  when  nnished. 

865.  Still  the  fact  remains  that  so  many  ounces 
only  have  paid? — Exactly  so,  but  the  profit  on 

*the  manufactured  articles  has  paid  income  tax 
which  is  considerably  in  excess  of  former 
years. 

866.  The  amount  of  raw  material  manufactured 
must  be  established  by  the  amount  of  duty  which 
is  returned  ? — Exactly ;  but  I  maintain  that  the 
inference  is  not  correct  in  this  way  :  What 
is  the  average  price  at  which  you  take  a 
given  date  ?  Take  the  date,  we  will  say,  of  1848 
or  1849 ;  a  manufacturer's  ledger  in  our  trade 
would  show  that  the  silver  wrought  by  them 
would  be,  upon  the  average,  say,  3*.  6rf.  an 
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eunoe  fashion  upon  tbe  total  weight  that  they  work 
up.  My  experience  now  is  that  manufacturing 
somewhat  less  the  amount  paid  in  workmen  a 
wages  is  nearei  10<  mi  ounoe. 

Ml.  Goschen. 
867    Silver    articles    are    lighter,    and     you 
manufacture  a  large  quantity  of  silver  articles 
with  the  same  amount  of  silver? — Yes,  unques^ 
tionably  10  times  as  many. 

Mr.  Bates. 

868.  And  more  expensive  to  work?  -There is 
more  work ;  it  is  mure  delicate  work,  and  more 
labour^is  expended  upon  it. 

Chairman. 

869.  Then  to  what  do  you  ascribe  the  fact  that 
while  the  whole  trade,  population,  and  wealth  of 
the  country  have  increased,  the  amount  of  silver 
annually  worked  has  not  increased  if  it  has  not 
actually  diminished?— To  the  changing  nature  of 
the  demand  for  these  things,  in  the  first  place, 
and,  secondly,  to  the  growing  prevalence  of  the 
use  of  electro-plated  wares  ;  and  I  think  that 
those  two  facts,  if  clearly  put,  will  establish  the 
reason  why  the  raw  material  worked  up  is  not  so 
great ;  I  have  no  doubt  that  possibly  the  honour- 
able Member  will  carry  back  his  mind  to  the 
period  when  electro-plating  fir:<t  came  into  use, 
when  Elkington's  patent  was  first  in  a  working 
state,  about  the  period  of  1842  to  1844.  Electro- 
plate then  was  not  very  general,  hut  it  gradually 
crept  into  use;  and  when  you  look  to  the  table, 
which  I  believe  you  are  to  have  from  the  Board 
of  Inland  Revenue,  the  number  of  ounces,  or 
rather  the  amount  derived  from  the  working  of 
this  number  of  ounces,  gradually  decreases  or 
fluctuates,  and  I  think  that  may  be  ascribed  to 
this  fact,  that  many  people,  starting  establish*- 
ments,  rather  than  pay  for  plate,  such  as 
silver  spoons,  forks,  and  silver  dishes,  purchase 
them  in  electro-plate.  The  love  of  appearance 
and  ostentation,  we  may  bay,  has  become  more 
general,  even  in  the  last  25  years.  There  is  a 
great  deal  more  show  made  for  a  great  deal 
less  money,  and  hence  I  attribute  the  gradual 
increase  in  the  adoption  of  electro-plated  ware, 
and  the  decrease  of  heavy  articles  in  silver. 

870.  Are  we  to  understand  that  your  own 
view  is  in  favour  of  the  retention  of  this^  duty  ? 
— The  duty  to  me  is  immaterial.  I  do  not  see 
any  good  in  takina  it  off.  Of  course  it  is  a 
matter  which  must  be  looked  at  in  more  lights 
than  one.  There  would  he  a  considerable  amount 
of  drawback  to  be  paid,  and  considerable  notice 
should  be  ^ven  before  the  law  is  changed,  because 
it  would  affect  the  value  of  your  plate  as  well  as 
it  would  affect  llie  value  of  mv  stock  in  trader 
especially  myseccmdt-hand  stock  in  trade. 

871.  Mr.  Watherston  told  the  Committee  that 
the  large  men  of  large  houses,  which  I  presume ' 
would  include  your  qwu  in  hi«  idea,  are  in  favour 
of  the  retention  of  this  duty  on  the  grounds 
which  he  attributed  to  you.  I  ask  vou  whether 
he  is  right  in  saying  tnat  you  are  in  favour  of 
retaining  it  ? — He  must  be  right  to  a  certain 
extent.  I  hold  a  very  large  stock  of  second- 
hand plate,  and  if  you  take  off  the  duty  widiout 
giving  me  notice,  and  giving  me  time  to  realise 
the  second-hand  plate,  you  will  depreciate  its 
value,  because  spoons  and  forks  especially  could 
be  manufactured  for  less  money  than  I  have 
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paid  for  my  second-hand  pht«;  it  is  a  trade 
question  in  so  far  as  that  is  concerned. 

872.  But  would  not  the  manufacture  for  the 
future  be  stimulated,  to  some  extent  at  all  events, 
by  the  abolition  of  the  duty? — I  doubt  it. 
I  take  the  tendency  and  the  position  of  men  who 
are  customers  of  my  house  now.  Lots  of  men 
who  can  very  well  afiford  to  buy  silver  spoons 
and  forks  insist  upon  having  electro-V)lute,  be* 
cause  the  responsibility  is  less,  ani  tne  loss  is 
less  in  case  of  robbeir. 

873.  I  cannot  understand  how  you  can  sug- 
gest that  the  consumer  would  prefer  paying  dia 
duty  as  well  as  the  cost  of  the  raw  material  ? — I 
do  not  say  that  he  would,  but  I  say  1  do  not 
believe  that  it  will  make  much  difference ;  there 
are  but  one  or  two  or  three  articles  in  the  trade 
that  in  my  case  would  be  materially  affected  by 
the  remission  of  the  duty ;  those  are  the  heavy 
articles,  with  the  most  silver  and  the  least  worK 
in  them,  such  as  silver  table-plates,  spoons,  and 
forks. 

874.  Are  we  to  understand  that,  in  your 
opinion,  the  removal  of  the  duty  from  articles  of 
that  kind  which  most  nearly  compete  widi 
electro-plate,  would  not  stimulate  trade? — I 
doubt  it ;  and  you  can  form  your  own  opinion 
from  this  fact :  if  you  were  contemplating  buying 
some  silver  table-plates  which  would  cost  yoa 
120  /.  a  dozen,  would  15  /.  make  any  difference 
to  you,  and  would  that  decide  you  whether  you 
would  buy  them  or  not? 

876.  Take  the  article  you  have  just  now 
named,  a  silver  spoon  pr  anything  of  that  kind, 
what  is  the  proportion  of  raw  material,  how  much 
is  duty,  how  much  labour,  and  how  much  profit? 
— You  may  estimate  what  the  profit  is  yourself; 
take  the  case,  say  of  a  tablespoon,  weighing  36 
to  40  oz.  the  dozen  ;  say,  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, it  is  three  ounces;  you  may  put  three 
ounces  at  the  present  price  of  bullion  ;  we  silver* 
smiths  pay  rather  higher,  because  it  has  to  be 
prepared  for  us  somewhat  better  than  the 
standard  in  order  to  guard  against  rit«ks ;  say  16«. 
is  the  cost,  4s.  6  d.  the  duty,  and  the  labour 
about  3  #.  6  ^,  making  24  «.,  so  that  it  is  pro- 
duced at  a  labour  and  cost  oi  60  per  cent,  of  the 
value  of  the  metal  in  the  first  instance. 

876.  Of  course  as  the  proportion  of  aitistie 
work  and  labour  increases  so  the  rate  of  duty 
diminishes? — Yes,  as  the  price  inc^^eascs,  the 
duty  bears  a  smaller  ratio  to  the  value  of  the 
article. 

Mr.  Campbill^Bannerman. 

877.  Could  you  give  any  average  of  each 
article  ? — No,  it  is  impossible ;  we  make  some 
things  that  cost  3  /.  an  oimce  to  make,  and  some 
things  that  cost  1  ^.  6  <2.  an  ounce. 

Chairrkon. 

878.  Take  a  baby's  silver  cup;  what  would 
that  be  ? — You  may  take  them  from  three  to  10 
ounoes,  according  to  die  class  of  article.  A  plain 
can  would  be  in  the  ratio  of  four  times  as  much 
as  in  the  case  of  spoons. 

870.  Presuming  the  duty  on  silver  and  gold  to 
be  abolished,  do  you  consider  that  the  present 
sj^em  of  marking  could  be  retained  either  com^ 
pulsory  or  voluntarily  ? — I  have  almost  answered 
that ;.  nut  I  should  say  there  would  be  a  diffi- 
culty in  either.  The  honest  trader  would  not 
evade  a  regulation,  whereas  those  inclined  to  be 
dishonest  would  always  evade,  and  consequentlj 
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jou  would,  to  a  certain  exlcnt,  bare  a  difllciilty, 
and  place  the  two  men  on  an  nnfair  footing  for 
purposes  of  competition. 

880.  But  there  would  be  no  legal  difficulty  in 
retaining  the  hall-mark  without  the  duty?*— I 
think  you  will  find  that  when  the  system  of 
marking  is  separated  from  the  ooUeotion  of  the 
Revenue,  it  will  not  be  kept  up  witli  the  same 
force  and  the  eame  spirit  as  at  the  present  time. 

881.  You  are  aware  that  wateh  cases  have  to 
be  hall-marked,  ^at  they  are  hall  marked  every 
year  in  thousands,. and  no  dutv  is  payable  upon 
them?— Yes,  perfectly  ;  but  then  they  represent 
a  very  small  portion  of  the  trade  of  the  country. 

882.  You  are  also  aware  that  hall-marking  ob- 
tained for  hundreds  of  years  before  the  duty  was 
enforced  ?— But  very  imperfectly; 

883.  Would  the  trade  generally  prefer  their 
work  assayed  and  marked  by  a  publio  onioe,such 
as  the  Mint,  in  preference  to  having  it  done  by 
the  Goldsmiths'  Company  ? — I  think  that  the 
present  system  is  preferable,  because  most  of  the 
questions  have  to  be  settled  by  the  officials ;  bnt 
beyond  the  officials  we  always  have  the  wardens 
if  there  are  questions  of  dispute.  In  a  Govern- 
ment office  we  should  never  have  a  third  party  to 
appeal  to ;  we  should  be  sat  upon  at  once.  'Ehere 
is  no  appeal  Srom  the  decision  of  any  Government 
Department. 

884.  I  apjnrehend  that  your  own  experience  is 
confined  to  the  London  office  ?  —  Yes,  to  the 
London  office  entirely. 

885.  You  have  no  knowledge  of  what  happens 
in  certain  other  offices  in  the  country  ? — Only  by 
hearsay,  not  by  any  direct  evidence. 

886.  It  is  suggested  that  having  regard  to  the 
rebate  of  3  d*  allowed  by  the  Government  for 
unfinished  plate,  the  BMinufacturer  who  manu- 
fftctures  to  a  large  extent  makes  a  profit  of  2  <L  on 
tiiat  allowance ;  what  do  you  say  to  that  ?--I  do 
not  think  the  statement  can  be  home  out ;  any 
large  manufacturer  who  would  care  to  produce 
his  duty  book  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  show 
you  the  amount  ealoulated  at  1«.  6d.  an  ounce, 
would  prove  that  tkat  is  an  exaggerated  stateotent. 
I  take^  my  own  house  beeause  there  are  some 
dasses  of  woric,  more  especially  that  class  which 
is  gradually  dropping  into  disuse,  say  a  flat  dish 
•or  a  waiter,  that  I  make  no  profit  on ;  if  I 
send  it  in  a  tairly  unfinished  state,  I  certainly  do 
not  make  one  halfpenny  out  of  the  rebate  when 
it  is  finished.  The  loss  in  finishing  all  flat  work 
is  much  more  than,  without  experience,  anybody 
can  appreciate. 


• 

£.  s.  d. 

UnflniAhad  pJain  pintmiig^  os.  0.  S.    Paid  duty     - 

-  11  10 

Plniflhed  pint  mog^  OK.  S.  e .    DvAy  %tl  i. 6 d. 

-  12    d4 

Ihifinislied  waller,  ta.  Id.  16.    Doty  paid      * 

-  -    7i 

-  10  10| 

Baisbfid  waiter,  oa.  13. 13.    Duty  atl  «.  6</. 

1    -    7i 

0 

887.  Yoti  think  that  ^d.  does  not  more  than 
cover  it  ? — It  slightly  more  than  covers  it ;  on 
other  articles  I  believe  generally  that  the  manu- 
facturer does  make  a  small  profit,  but  not  as 
stated ;  but  at  the  same  tame  I  believe  it  was 
always  the  intention  that  he  should  do  so, 
inasmuch  as  he  pays  the  duty  long  before,  in 
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many  instances,  he  recoups  it  again ;  it  is  a  sort 
of  diseount,  as  it  were. 

888.  I  do  not  suppose  that  anybody  ever  sug- 
gested that  there  was  any  harm  in  making  a 
profit  upon  it  ? — It  is  unquestionable  that  there 
18  a  slight  profit,  but  that  profit  is  not  appre- 
ciable to  ihe  extent  of  2  cf.  nn  ounce. 

889.  Have  you  had  any  experience  in  the 
export  trade? — Yes,  I  have  had  considerable 
experieiM^e  both  in  France,  Germany,  and 
Russia. 

890.  Is  nmch  exported  ?  —  Of  eouFoe  my 
,  experience    is     ratiier     in    Ihe     higher     class 

works.  Some  years  we  export  considerably, 
occasionally  to  the  extent  of  from  2,000  /. 
to  3,000/.,  and  even  sometimes  to  the  ex- 
tent of  8,000/.  or  10,000/.  at  a  time,  and 
amongst  the  cla«s  with  whom  I  do  business 
abroad  I  must  say  that  the  English  plate  is  held 
in  very  high  estimation  ;  not  as  you  heard  from 
my  competitor  in  the  trade,  I  say  that  English  silver 
plate  ranks  before  any  other  plate.  The  useful 
and  fairly  ornamental  modern  English  plate  ranks 
higher  tnan  the  plate  of  any  other  country  in  the 
world.  The  statistics  will  show  that  the  exports 
are  rather  more  than  the  imports. 

891.  Have  you  any  idea  of  what  quantity  of 
English  plate  is  exported? — You  n)ay  take  it^ 
I  believe,  that  the  drawback  claimed  on  ex- 
portation varies  from  8,000/.  to  10,000  £  a  year. 

892.  How  many  ounces  does  that  represent 
roughly  ? — Something  like  132,000  or  140,000 
ounces. 

893.  What  pi*oportion  does  that  bear  to  the 
imported  plate  ? — According  to  the  statistics 
that  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  from  the  (Justoms, 
it  is  somewhat  more  The  revenue  derived  from 
the  imt>ortatii>n  of  foreign  {dilate  is  shown  by  the 
Customs  Returns  as  under  7,000  /• 

894.  You  are  aware,  are  you  not,  that  all 
foreign  plate  that  is  imported  is  marked  with  a 
distinguishing  letter  ? — ^I  am  aware  that  not  one- 
tenth  part  of  it  is  marked,  and  that  is  the  great 
grievance  that  we  have  in  our  trade. 

895.  It  ought  to  be  inarked  by  law  ?— Yes, 
ibut  you  see  the  operation  of  the  law  is  im- 
perfect. 

896.  The  law  is,  that  foreign  imported  plate  is 
dietinguished  by  the  letter  «F"  put  upon  it?~ 
If  you  will  take  the  law  from  the  (customs  Act, 
the  Customs  take  the  duty,  but  the  Customs  and 
authorities  at  the  Goldsmiths'  Hall  are  not  by 
this  Act  of  Parliament  brought  into  co-operation; 
thb  silver  or  gold,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  is  at 
once  released. 

897.  If  you  have  got  the  clause  before  you, 
about  tiie  letter  F,  wiU  you  kindly  read  it  ?— It 
is  the  30th  and  31st  of  Victoria^  chapter  82. 
chuise  24,  ^^  All  gold  and  silver  plate  which  shall 
be  imported  from  foreign  parts,  and  which  shaU 
be  sent  U»  an v  assay  office  in  the  United  Kingdom 
at  which  gola  and  silver  plate  is  now  or  shall  at 
any  time  hereafter  be  by  law  required  to  be 
assayed,  and  which,  when  so  sent,  shall  be  then 
assayed,  tested,  stamped,  and  marked,  shall  in 
addkion  to  the  msjrks  ter  the  time  being  used  a( 
«ioh  assay  office,  for  the  purpose  of  marking 
Brtitish  plate,  be  marked  with  the  further  mar£ 
of  the  letter  F  on  an  oval  esoutdbeon." 

898.  If  it  has  ta  be  hall-mailced  at  all  it  would 
be  marked  with  an  F,  but  having  paid  duty,  you 
contend  that  there  is  nothing  to  send  it  to  the 
hall  to  be  marked  ? — Nothing  at  all 
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899.  Tberefore,  having  paid  a  duty,  it  goes 
about  without  having  a  mark  upon  it?— Yes. 

900.  But  it  cannot  get  any  Britiah  hall-mark 
unless  it  has  an  F  upon  it? — No. 

Mr.  Goschen. 

901.  So  that  you  can  always  tell  that  it  is 
foreign  plate  ? — From  my  experience^  I  can  al- 
ways tell  that  it  is  a  piece  of  foreign  plate^  but 
I  apprehend  that  there  would  be  very  little  diffi- 
culty in  anybody  removing  that  F,  and  selling 
you  that  foreign-made  stuff  as  British  plate. 

Chairman. 

902.  Supposing  foreign  plate  came  to  the 
Custom  House  with  an  imitation  of  the  English 
hallmark  upon  it,  would  they  stop  it? — They 
would  now  geize  it  under  a  recent  power ;  five 
years  ago  they  had  not  that  power. 

903.  So  that  it  results  in  this,  that  it  is  either 
unmarked  or  marked  with  an  F? — Yes,  it  is  marked 
with  an  F,  and  it  must  have  the  other  marlvs  as 
well,  according  to  law. 

904.  At  present  foreign  plate  must  have  no 
British  mark  at  all,  or  have  it  with  the  addition 
ofanF?— Yes. 

905.  That  does  not  apply  to  watch  cases,  does 
it? — I  believe  it  does.  I  do  not  know  any 
exemption  that  would  exempt  it,  but  I  have  no 
business  in  that  line.  Possibly  you  may  find  some- 
body who  trades  in  it,  who  will  give  you  definite 
information  on  the  subject. 

906.  Have  you  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  the 
drawback  on  exporting  silver? — None  what- 
ever. 

907.  Mr.  Watherston  referred  to  some  prac- 
tice of  taking  an  article  to  pieces,  and  dealing 
with  it  in  that  way,  and  he  complaineri  of  the 
packing  of  it ;  what  have  you  to  say  with  regard 
to  that  ? — I  think  that  that  statement  can  scarcely 
be  borne  out.  I  have  shipped  all  kinds  of  plate, 
and  when  properly  applied  for,  I  have  received 
every  possible  facility  from  the  Customs  autho- 
rities, even  to  their  sending  their  officer  to  weigh 
it  at  my  own  house,  and  allowing  me  to  pack  it 
in  my  own  premises,  and  they  could  see  it  sealed, 
and  put  on  the  railway  tnick  to  the  care  of  the 
chief  officer  of  the  Customs  at  whatever  port  it 
is  going  from.  There  is  no  difficulty  whatever, 
providing  a  man  knows  his  business,  and  how  to 
go  about  it. 

908-9.  Is  it  a  special  facility  which  is  given  to 
your  firm? — It  may  be  given  to  anybody  for 
asking  it. 

910.  But  you  think  that  it  cannot  be  a  fair 

f  round  of  complaint  if  a  man  does  not  understand 
is  business? — Just  so.  If  I  have  a  large 
parcel  of  plate  which  is  going  to  foreign  parts, 
it  is  an  object  to  be  able  to  pack  it  on  our  own 
premises,  where  we  have  our  own  packers, 
and  everything  is  handy ;  if  the  amount 
of  duty  warrants  their  sending  an  officer  away 
for  so  many  hours,  the  Customs  will  alwavs 
send  one  if  you  apply  in  the  ordinary  way  for  it 
They  would  send  us  down  two  men  if  neces- 
sary. 

911.  Is  that  the  ordinary  machinery,  or  is  it  an 
exceptional  thing? — Not  at  all  exceptional;  it 
has  been  ordinary,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes, 
for  the  last  25  years. 

912.  Have   yon  had  any  experience  in   the 


Chairman — continued. 

American  trade  ?—  I  have  had  some  little  experience 
even  since  their  prohibitive  duty.  We  occa- 
sionally ship  plate  to  America. 

913.  What  is  their  duty  ?— Their  duty  is  25 
per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

914.  That  is,  plus  the  work,  the  raw  material, 
and  our  English  duty  ?— Yes,  it  is  levied  on  the 
sale  invoice  usually.  Our  mode  is  to  swear 
it  before  the  American  Consul  in  London. 

915.  You  consider  the  American  duty  pro- 
hibitory, do  you? — All  but  prohibitory  ;  but  still 
we  do  business  with  them  occasionally. 

916.  How  does  the  system  which,  as  I  under- 
stand, has  neither  standanl  nor  mark  to  designate 
the  quality  of  the  gold  and  silver,  work  ? — So  far 
as  my  information  goes,  from  people  in  the  trade, 
it  works  indifferendy.  One  or  two  Americans  I 
have  heard  express  a  wish  to  have  our  system  of 
marking  ;  they  speak  of  the  difficulty  in  business. 
They  say  that  they  do  not  know  what  they  are 
buymg,  and  if  they  buy  an  article  and  want  to 
sell  it  again  directly,  they  are  unable  to  guarantee 
the  quality  of  what  they  are  selling. 

9W.  What  is  your  own  experience  'of  the 
quality  of  silver  in  coifamon  use  which  is  manu- 
factured in  America  ? — I  have  on  many  occasions 
taken  it  in  exchange  in  London,  and  my  ex* 
perience  is  that  it  melts  for  about  Ss.  6d.  an 
ounce,  at  least,  all  that  I  have  ever  bought,  and 
I  have  bought  a  great  many  parcels. 

918.  That  means  that  it  is  much  alloyed? — 
Yes,  it  is  very  bad. 

919.  How  is  it  in  point  of  workmanship  ? — 
It  is  only  of  recent  years  that  the  Americans 
have  made  any  progress  at  all  in  the  manu- 
facture; I  should  say  it  is  somewhere  about 
10  years  ftgo  that  a  great  deal  of  spirit  and  ener^ 
was  thrown  into  the  manufacture  of  silver  m 
America.  At  that  time  those  capitalists  took  from 
London  very  many  of  our  best  hands,  paying 
them  an  advance  of  cent,  per  cent,  on  the  wages 
which  they  were  making  here.  After  a  few 
years  most  of  those  men  returned ;  and  I 
have  seen  a  great  many  works  that  were  pro- 
duced while  they  were  living  in  America;  a 
considerable  parcel  of  those  articles  lay  ,in  bond 
here  in  London  three  years  ago,  and  no  dealer 
in  London  would  touch  them;  I  went  to  see 
them,  but  they  were  not  good  enough  for  me  to 
buy,  in  point  of  workmanship,  irrespective  of  the 
quality  of  the  material. 

920.  What  were  they? — Ordinary  ornamental 
plate. 

921.  Is  there,  so  far  as  you  know,  any  inland 
duty  on  plate  in  America? — No,  I  believe  not; 
I  believe  it  is  entirely  free. 

922.  We  have  already  referred  to  the  importa- 
tion of  foreign  plate ;  what  suggestion  does  the 
trade  make  for  an  alteration  of  the  law  with  re- 
gard to  the  importation  of  foreign  plate? — I 
Believe  that  the  trade  on  that  point  would  be 
be  unanimous  that  nothing  should  be  passed  but 
silver,  equal  to  the  standard  manufactured  in  this 
country,  and  that  plate  so  passed  should  be 
stamped  with  a  distinctive  mark  from  our 
British  stamp;  and  there  are  several  reasons 
why. 

923.  Do  you  mean  that  the  Customs  should 
send  plate  to  Goldsmiths'  Hall,  or  other  assaying 
office,  to  have  it  attested  and  assayed,  before  they 
receive  the  duty,  or  allow  it  to  pass  into  the 
country  ? — Yes,  certainly;  as  it  is  in  France. 

924t.  You 
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Mr.  Goschen. 

924.  You  mean  that  it  should  not  be  introduced 
at  all  unless  it  was  equal  to  the  standard  ? — It 
should  be  introduced  through  Goldsmiths'  Hall, 
or  whatever  other  body  has  the  control  of  the 
standard  of  the  country. 

Chairman. 

925.  But  unless  it  satisfies  that  test,  it  is  to  be 
prohibited  altogether? — Yes,  certainly;  it  should 
not  be  allowed  to  pass. 

926.  Would  ypu  say  why?— For  two  reasons: 
many  manufacturers  who  at  present  do  not 
attach  the  same  value  to  dates,  know,  that  a 
certain  value  is  attached  to  the  mark  on  British 
plate,  and  that  British  plate  abroad  does  fetch  a 
somewhat  higher  price  than  French  or  German  if 
sold  in  either  country,  and  think  it  possible  to 
re-export  this  foreign  plate  minus  the  letter 
"F,**  and  sell  it  abroad,  and  bring  it  into 
competition  with  British  wares  abroad.  That  is 
one  of  the  reasons;  and  fui*therj  it  would  also 
prevent  any  confusion  by  the  public  between 
two  marks,  because  although  the  lion  and  the 
Queen's  head  is  usually  known  to  the  public,  the 
public  would  scarcely  notice  this  letter  "  F." 

927.  I  8upi>ose  vuu  think  one  distinguishing 
mark  sufficient?— We  suggest  that  there  should 
be  one  distinguishing  mark,  because  it  is  known 
that  if  foreign  plate  is  marked  with  our  marks 
and  the  letter  "  F,^  it  still  may  be  taken  hj  the 
British  public  as  British  plate;  the  F  is  not 
distinct  enough. 

928.  You  see  there  are  two  ideas  there :  first, 
you  say  that  it  should  not  be  admitted  at  all  unless 
it  is  up  to  the  standard,  so  that  if  it  is .  admitted 
at  all  the  public  would  at  least  have  a  guarantee  of 
the  quality  which  results  from  the  hall-marking  ? 
— Yes. 

929.  Then  your  second  point  is,  that  even  if 
admitted  it  ought  to  be  so  admitted  as  to  stamp 
foreign  on  its  lace  ? — Exactly. 

930.  Is  not  your  reason  for  that  based  upon 
this,  that  the  British  Trade  has,  after  centuries  of 
hall-marking,  obtained  a  great  reputation  in  con- 
sequence of  our  domestic  legislation,  which  many 
people  say  is  oppressive,  and  that  it  is  rather  hard 
that  other  people  should  get  the  benefit  of  it  when 
they  have  not  been  subject  to  the  burden  of  it  all 
those  years  ? — Yes,  I  think  that  is  one  view,  and 
certainly  the  only  view  that  may  be  taken. 

93 1 .  Is  not  that  the  view  which  the  trade  would 
entertain  upon  that  subject? — Yes,  the  trade  do 
entertain  that  view.  We  have  established  a 
reputation  which  we  have  given  to  everybody  by 
putting  our  mark  into  their  hands. 

932.  You  sec  it  is  a  protection  in  the  ordinary 
sense,  because  there  is  a  sort  of  internal  duty  on 
foreign  plate  at  the  Custom  House  ? — Yes. 

933.  So  that  it  is  really  a  protection  of  what 
you  consider  a  fraudulent  imitation  of  your  manu- 


.  CAazVman— continued. 

facture  ? — We  could  hardly  put  that  construction 
upon  it,  but  it  becomes  so  m  practice.  It  is  an 
unfair  representation  to  the  public. 

934.  The  British  hall -marie  either  means  some- 
thing or  nothing.  If  it  means  something  you 
want  to  keep  it  to  British  goods,  and  if  it  means 
nothing  you  do  not  want  it  ? — Precisely  so. 

Mr.  Goschen, 

935.  If  it  has  the  F  on  it,  does  .  not  that 
mark  it  at  once  as  foreign  ?  —I  do  not  think  so. 
I  think  that  even  honourable  Members  of  the 
Committee  would  scarcely  look  for  the  F 
casually.  You  would  see  the  lion  and  the 
Queen's  head,  and  you  would  find  that  mark 
enough  to  satisfy  you. 

Chairman, 

936.  Still  you  think  that  this  descriptive  mark 
should  be  of  a  more  conspicuous  size  ? — I  do  not 
think  you  require  anything  conspicuous.  You 
require  a  mark  to  indicate  that  it  has  paid  duty, 
because  by  another  law  dealers  are  not  allowed 
to  sell  any  foreign  plate  until  it  is  marked  by  the 
authorities  of  Goldsmiths'  Hall.  That  is  another 
portion  of  the  law  which  is  largely  evaded  in 
respect  of  this  foreign  plate  which  comes  in.  It 
is  imported  by  the  foreign  dealers,  and  even  sold 
publicly  in  contravention  of  the  Act,  without  any 
mark,  and  it  is  sold  for  what  it  is  not.  It  is  sold 
as  old  plate^  the  bulk  of  it  being  modern. 

Mr.  Bates. 

937.  What  do  you  call  foreign  plate  ? — Any- 
thing that  is  not  made  in  England,  Scotland,  or 
Ireland. 

Chairman. 

93^.  With  regard  to  watch  cases  ;  have  you 
applied  your  attention  to  watch  cases  at  all  ? — ^I 
have  very  little  experience  in  the  watch  trade, 
exceptins:  in  the  best  English  watches. 

939.  X  ou  can  perhaps  give  us  no  evidence  upon 
the  present  state  of  the  law  as  to  watch  cases  f — 
I  think  you  will  find  more  reliable  evidence  at 
your  command  from  men  who  deal  in  thoee 
things. 

940.  Have  you  anything  to  say  about  the  prac- 
tice of  putting  English  names  on  foreign  watches? 
— I  was  rather  astonished  at  the  assertion  that 
was  made  that  it  was  usual  in  the  trade.  I  do  not 
believe  it  to  be  usual  for  any  British  trader  to  put 
his  name  on  a  foreign  manufactured  article,  thereby 
leading  the  public  to  believe  that  he  had  nuoiu- 
factured  it  himself. 

941.  Then  your  opinion  of  such  a  practice  as 
that  would  not  be  favourable? — Certainly  not. 
I  should  decline  to  do  it  if  I  was  asked  to  do  it 
by  a  customer  buying  watches.  I  would  only  put 
my  name  on  an  English-made  watch. 


Mr. 

Oarrard. 

24  June 
1878. 
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Chaimian. 

942.  Since  the  last  meeting  of  the  Commktee 
yon  have  no  doubt  been  supplied  with  a  proof  of 
your  evidence  given  last  week ;  have  you  anything 
which  you  desire  to  add  or  to  qualify  what  you 
said  last  week? — With  reference  to  Question 
834  in  my  evidence,  I  think  I  omitted  one  very 
strong  reason  why  the  present  system  of  hall- 
marking is  desired  to  be  retained  by  tlie  trade, 
and  that  is  that  it  ensures  fair  play  between  all 
rival  manufacturers,  by  compelling  them  to  use 
the  same  quality  of  material,  f  think  that  a 
▼ery  strong  reason  for  retaining  it.  In  explana^- 
laon  of  my  answer  to  Question  872,  I  have 
drawn  out  a  rough  statement  of  the  different  costs 
of  real  silver  and  electro-plate  in  this  way :  The 
dieapeet  advertised  pi  ice  of  enlTer  spoons  and 
forks  of  the  king's  pattern,  the  amount  of  the 
^mme  less  the  dutv^  and  the  highest  advertised 
pvice  of  electrc-piated  spoons  tnken  from  El- 
kington's  list,  which  is  fuilv  25  per  cent,  higher 
-tiKui  anybody  else's.  For  king>  pattern  spoons 
«nd  forks  advertised  by '  Elkington,  I  may  say 
ilMit  since  I  have  drawn  this  out,  I  have  been 
inforcned  that  Elkington's  now  have  lowerecl 
their  prices ;  the  list  that  I  took  my  figures  from 
/was  a  year  or  two-oW.  I  find  that  a  dozen  table 
'iq^wMis,  a  dozen  table  forks,  a  dosen  dessert 
spoons,  a  dozen  dessert  forks,  and  a  dozen  tea 
spoons  of  mlver  are  oflfered  for  sale  at  54  /.  Ts., 
•  deducting  the  duty  from  that,  it  would  leave 
'49/. 'U«.  The  highest  price  of  electro  that  I 
oan  find  for  the  same  set  of  articles  is  197.  12  s. ; 
consequently  it  oocwrs  to  me  that  you  do  not 
bring  the  two  things  near  enough  together  to 
ensure  any  competition  between  them.  I  have 
taken  the  same  amount  out  as  on  plain  articles, 
and  the  amount  differs  still  more  largely.  Pass- 
ing from  king's  pattern  to  threaded  spoons  and 
forks,  five  dozen  in  silver  at  the  present  price  are 
offered  for  sale  at  50/.  4s.  8c/.  with  the  duty; 
less  the  duty  it  would  be  41/.  4«.  8rf.  The 
highest  price  for  Elkington's  best  electro  would 
be  14/,  15  s.  There  are  other  electro-platers, 
whose  work  many  houses  sell  even  in  preference 


Chairman— coBtiniied. 
to  Elkingtcn'sat25  per  cent,  lower.  Then  for 
plain  work  the  same  five  dozen  in  silver  woold 
cost  37/.  6s.  id.  now;  without  the  duty  the 
price  would  be  29/.  IZs.  Sd;  and  tiie  Bs^me  arti- 
cles in  electro-plate  would  cost  10/.  ISs.  For 
other  classes  of  work  I  have  just  two  other  items 
which  I  should  like  to  mention  to  the  Committee. 
I  have  taken  out  the  cheapest  advertised  silver 
tea  and  coffee  servicoT  large  size,  witii  engraved 
ornaments,  and  I  find  that  a  oofifee-pot,  tea-pot, 
sugar  basin,  and  cream  ewer,  all  advertised  for 
sale  at  51  /.  10s. ;  less  the  duty  tlwy  would  be 
4SL  14s.  6d.     A  similar  pattern  of  the  best 

Jlated  ware  would  be  16/.  16  #.  Then  fior  waiters 
have  taken  out  a  wIh^  list  of  84aofa,  10-inch 
12*inGh,  14-»iiteh,  K^inoh,  and  184Rch  waiters. 
The  smaUer  siaedn silver  would  be  6/.  IBs.;  less 
the  duty  it  would  be  6/.  The  oune  pattern  of 
heavy  eleotro<>plate  advertised  by  the  same 
htmse  would  be  2/.  8^.  The  lai^  nze^  18-inch 
silver,  would  be  46/.;  less  the  duty,  40/.;  and 
elactro-plate  10/.  10  s. 

943.  Are  those  quotations  for  the  trade  or  for 
the  public? — They  are  published,  and  I  ap- 
prehend the  public  can  have  them  at  those 
prices.  The  prices  of  th6  silver  goods  I  ex- 
tracted from  the  "  Times**  newspaper,  the  most 
recent  advertisement  that  I  could  find,  and  the 
prices  of  the  others  are  extracted  from  pattern 
books,  which,  are  sent  out  by  various  firms. 

944.  With  your  own  knowledge  of  the  cost 
and  value  of  those  artaoles,  the  prices  you  have 
quoted  for  silver  are  mere  or  less  near  the 
market  price  ? — Yes,  I  drew  them  out  in  amplifi- 
cation of  my  answer  that  the  reduction  of  duty 
does  not  bring  the  price  of  silver  and  electro- 
plate near  enough  to  compete  one  with  the 
other. 

945.  Looking  at  these  figures,  and  they  do  not 
seem  to  me  to  run  in  the  scale  one  would  have 
expet*.ted,  is  the  manipulation  of  silver  more 
costly  ;  that  is  to  say,  is  it  more  worked  with  the 
tool  as  against  being  cast,  or  are  they  pretly 
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auoh  the  same?  —  Grenerally  speaking  the  ar*- 
nragements  for  electroplated  work  are  for  moch 
greater  repetition  than  for  silver.  In  body 
work,  especiallj  such  as  tea  and  coffee  sw* 
vices,  the  system  of  working  undoubtedly  is 
different ;  it  is  entirely  by  hand,  whereas  a  good 
-deal  of  machinery  would  be  used  for  the  electro- 
T^ated  work.  Probably  in  this  tea  service  that  I 
Aave  quoted,  each  body  would  be  raised  from  the 
flat  out  of  one  piece  of  plate,  whereas  plated 
things  Avould  be  turned  up  in'  cylinder,  and 
merely  shaped  into  form  afterwards,  which  is,  of 
course,  a  comparatively  cheaper  mode. 

946.  So  that,  practically,  silver  is  the  subject 
of  more  hard  work  and  labour  than  the  electro- 
plate ? — Yes,  it  may  be  taken  so  generally.  There 
18  less  repetition. 

947.  Is  there  somethinsr  which  you  wish  to  add 
to  your  answer  to  Question  880  ? — With  refer- 
ence to  my  answer  to  that  question,  which  was : 
"**  I  think  you  will  find  that  when  the  system  of 
marking  is  separated  from  the  collection  of  the 
revenue,  it  will  not  be  kept  up  with  the  same 
force  and  the  same  spirit  as  at  the  present  time." 
A  good  reason  which  I  omitted  from  that  is  that 
any  evasion  of  a  regulation  now  involves  a  money 
fraud,  as  well  as  evasion  of  the  regulations 
It  makes  the  law  more  binding  when  evasion  is 
eoupled  with  the  commission  of  a  monev  fraud. 
It  occurred  to  me  also  that  if  hall-marking  was 
but  a  regulation,  at  times  of  extreme  pressure 
anybody  would  be  inclined  to  evade  the  regula- 
tion to  save  time,  whereas  while  it  is  coupled 
with  the  collection  of  the  revenue,  and  evasion 
means  defrauding  the  revenue,  it  is  not  so  likely 
to  be  attempted. 

948.  IfVliat  have  you  to  say  to  Question  886  ? 
—That  is  with  regard  to  the  amount  of  profit 
which  it  has  been  stated  that  the  trade  make  on 
llie  duty.  On  returning  to  my  house  I  took 
casually  two  articles  out  of  the  showcase.  One 
k  a  pint  mug  {produdng  the  same)^  and  I  specially 
took  a  pint  because  there  is  no  marking  charged 
for  that,  and  I  found  by  my  poli^ers,  and 
silversmiths,  and  hall-book,  that  that  identical 
mug  was  sent  in  an  unfinished  state  to  the  Grold- 
itmiths'  Hall  weighing  9  oz.  8  dwts.,  and  the 
duty  i^aid  upon  that  was  11  ^.  10  d.  In  its  finished 
state  it  weighs  8oz.  6  dwts.,  and  the  duty  at 
1  #.  6  cf.  per  ounce  is  12  #.  5\d,,  so  that  the  profit 
on  the  rebate  made  by  the  manufacturer  (and 
the  waste  is  one  of  the  articles  that  is  most  care- 
ftiUy  looked  after)  is  under  1  rf.  an  ounoe,  it  is 
actually  7  d.  on  the  whole  article.  That  is  a 
specimen  of  plain  body  work.  The  second  speei- 
men  is  an  engraved  waiter  {producing  the  shim). 
Our  books  ^ml  show  in  detail  that  that  was  sent 
to  Goldsmiths'  Hall  weighing  15  oz.  5  dwts«,  and 
the  duty  paid  was  19  $.  10}  d.  It  weighs  now 
13  oz.  12  dwts.,  and  the  duty  upon  that  weight 
at  \s.  %d.  an  ounce  is  1/.  0^.  7irf.,and  the  profit 
on  the  rebate  is  therefore  9J  rf. 

949.  What  has  become  of  the  difference  in  the 
weight  P — It  is  partially  polished  off^.  You  see 
that  in  removing  the  fire-marks,  the  pumice'* 
marks,  the  brush-marks,  and  the  various  pro- 
cesses that  it  goes  through,  it  loses  a  certain 
amount,  and  then  it  is  ornamented.  The  en- 
graving probably  will  cut  out  three  or  four 
pennyweights  again. 

950*  Is  that  lost  ? — It  is  not  positively  nett 
loss,  because  all  these  things  are  looked  after ; 
0.117. 
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even  the  water  in  wlndt  the  workman  washes  hw 
hands  is  looked  after;  but  still  it  is  a  loss  xm 
what  we  have  paid  upon,  and  it  reduces  the 
matter  to  a  minimum.  If  I  had  troubled  the 
Committee  with  a  larger  piece  of  work,  as  well 
as  a  waiter  of  this  size,  upon  which  the  engraving 
is  practically  coarser  and  deeper,  the  loss  in 
finishing  would  have  been  in  an  equal,  iS  not  in 
a  greater,  ratio,     I  bring  these  things  simply  to 

Erove  my  statement  that  from  one  penny  to  one 
alfpenny  on  the  rebate  is  nearer  the  amount 
that  we  make  than  2d. 

951.  That  you  think  not  excessive,  consider 
ing  that  the  Government  get  paid  in  advance 
and  with  greater  facility  ? — I  think  not  at  alL 
We  paid  upon  this  two  years  ago.  I  was  sur- 
prised to  find  that  it  had  been  in  my  stock  two 
years. 

952.  Now,  as  to  Question  897,  what  remarks 
do  you  wish  to  make  ? — With  reference  to  the 
quotation  from  the  Act  which  I  read  I  find  that 
that  Act  does  not  repeal  5  &  6  7ict.  c.  47,  s.  59, 
which  is  really  the  Act  which  bears  upon  the 
question  of  foreign  plate.  By  this,  if  I  read  it, 
I  think  the  Committee  will  see  what  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Legislature  was :  "  And  be  it  enacted 
that  all  gold  and  silver  plate,  not  being  battered, 
which  shall  be  imported  from  foreign  parts  after 
the  commencement  of  this  Act,  and  sold,  ex» 
changed,  or  exposed  to  sale  within  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  shall  be 
of  the  respective  standards  now  required  for  any 
ware,  plate,  or  manufacture  of  gold  or  silver 
wrought  or  made  in  England  ;"  that  is  really  the 
Act  which  should  be  acted  upon.  This  is  not 
repealed ;  and  I  merely  mention  that  to  make 
my  argument  stronger  of  the  injustice  to  the 
trade  by  the  omission  of  the  custom  to  act  in 
conformitv  with  the  Goldsmiths'  Hall. 

953.  The  alteration  in  the  law  which  you  have 
suggested,  and  stQl  wish  to  submit,  is  that  the 
Customs  should,  before  allowing  any  foreign  plate 
to  enter  the  country,  have  it  assayed  in  some 
way  or  other?— Exactly  so;  that  is  what  we 
wish ;  and  I  believe  that  Mr.  Prideaux  has  drawn 
a  clause  which  entirely  meets  the  question  with 
one  exception,  and  that  is  the  change  of  marks ; 
I  have  seen  the  clause,  and  I  know  that  it  en* 
tirely  meets  the  case ;  and  it  would  even  meet 
the  case  of  watch  cases. 

954.  You  would  also  suggest  that  after  being 
assayed  there  should  be  a  distinctive  mark  to  in- 
dicate the  foreign  origin  ?— Decidedly. 

Mr.  Freshfield. 

955.  Is  that  to  include  what  you  call  works  of 
art? — Works  of  art  are  exempted  now  under 
another  Act  of  Parliament  if  they  are  made 
prior  to  the  year  1800,  and  that  exemption  should 
always  remain ;  but  I  may  state,  for  the  infoiv 
mation  of  the  Committee,  that  so  far  as  I  can 
ascertain,  that  clause  exempting  works  of  art 
made  prior  to  1800  has  certainly  not  for  20  years 
ever  been  made  use  of,  excepting  in  one  instance, 
and  that  was  when  I  myself  unpor ted  some  things 
under  that  clause. 

Mr.  TaJboU 

956.  Could  you  tell  the  Committee  whether  you 
can  explain  the  principles  upon  which  the  exemp- 
tions  from  duty  are  granted  ? — Duty  and  marking 
go  together  by  law  now ;  the  exemption  now  is 
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Qarrard.     based  upon  the  Duty  Act  of  Geo.  III.     The 

rz         ^   piinciple  on  which  the  exemptions  now  allowed 

I  Jaly  io7iy.  ^^yg  made,  was  such  articles  as  could  not  be 

assayed  and  stamped  without  damage;   that  is 

the  principlee  upon  which  that  table  of  ezemp* 

tions  was  drawn  up,  and  I  think  I  remarked  m 

my  evidence  that  in  many  cases  there  no  longer 

is  the  same  reason  that  there  was  at  that  day. 

957.  If,  first  of  all,  the  duty  is  to  continue,  or 
if  the  exemptions  are  to  continue,  there  would  be 
no  objection  to  those  exemptions  being  put  upou 
an  intelligible  basis  ? — I  thmk  they  might  be  put 
upon  the  concluding  sentence  of  the  list,  exempt- 
ing all  such  articles  as  from  their  nature  can 
neither  be  scraped  for  assay,  or  stamped  with  the 
mark  without  damage ;  I  would  exempt  nothing 
else. 

958.  There  is  a  provision  for  the  hall-marking 
of  gold  articles  voluntarily,  is  there  not? — Yes, 
there  is  a  general  provision. 

959.  But  silver  articles  cannot  be  so  hall- 
marked voluntarily  ? — Foreign  watch  cases  may 
be  so  ;  that  is  the  only  case ;  I  do  not  know  any- 
thing in  the  table  of  exemptions  that  is  voluntarily 
marked  in  silver.' 

960.  We  had  some  evidence,  I  think,  with  re- 
gard to  that  from  another  witness,  who  was  asked 
at  Question  808,  "  Gold  wares,  which  are  not  re- 
quired to  be  assayed  and  marked,  may  neverthe- 
less be  assayed  and  marked  voluntarily  ?"  and 
the  answer  was, '^  Yes."  "(Q)  And  they  are 
not  thereby  liable  to  the  dutv  ?— (A.)  No.  (Q.) 
But  as  this  does  not  extend  to  silver  wares,  on 
what  principle  is  that  difference  made  between 
gold  and  silver? — {A.)  I  do  not  know  why  that 
difference  is  made."  Have  you  any  reason  to 
give  for  that  distinction  ? — I  have  no  reason  to 
give  for  it ;  that  regulation  with  regard  to  gold 
wares,  I  believe,  was  made  at  the  time  the  stan- 
dards were  changed,  but  I  am  not  sure  about  it. 

961.  I  may  take  it  from  you  that  you  do  not 
consider  there  is  any  reasonable  distinction  be- 
tween gold  and  silver  wares  Avith  regard  to  this 
voluntary  assay  mark  ? — No,  I  do  not  see  any 
difference  between  them. 

962.  With  reference  to  the  hall-mark,  I  un- 
derstand that  you  are  strongly  in  favour  of 
keeping  it  up  ? — Most  strongly. 

963.  Should  I  be  right  m  saying  that  you 
wish  to  keep  it  up  to  guarantee  the  quality  of 
the  metal,  or  us  a  trade  mark  ? — To  guarantee 
the  qualitv  of  the  metal.  I  look  to  it  for  three 
reasons :  nrst,  it  is  a  guarantee  of  the  quality  of 
the  article ;  secondly,  as  I  said  this  morning,  it 
ensures  a  fair  starting  point  between  rival  manu- 
facturers ;  and  thirdly,  that  it  is  of  great  use  to 
all  dealers  to  know  exactly  the  intrinsic  value  of 
any  plate  that  is  offered  for  sale.  I  think  we 
can  hardiy  take  it  as  a  trade  mark;  it  is  the 
mark  of  the  country  ;  we  cannot  argue  that  any 
portion  of  it  is  our  trade  mark,  excepting  our 
registered  punch.  And,  independently  of  that, 
there  is  another  matter  as  to  which  I  may  also 
say,  that  marking  by  a  variety  of  enactments  has 
been  carried  on  now  since  the  15th  century,  and 
the  present  system  is  also  useful  in  enabling 
anybody  conversant  with  the  marks  to  determine 
the  date  of  any  article. 

964.  Then  yon  value  the  ball-mark  as  a  date 
mark  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

965.  On  the  whole,  I  may  conclude  that  you 
do  not  see  the  necessity  for  any  change  in  the 


Mr.  Talbot — continued, 
present  state  of  ^  things,  excepting  a  change  in 
the  direction  of  simplincation  ? — I  do  not  see  any 
necessity  whatever  for  any  change  being  made  a& 
regards  English  wares  at  all. 

966.  If  you  do  see  any  need  for  any  change  as 
to  any  wares,  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  it,  but  I 
thought  that  you  were  satisfied  with  the  present 
state  of  the  law,  exce|)t  that  you  want  to  put  the 
exemptions  on  an  intelligible  and  simple  basis? 
— I  would  wish  it  extended  to  several  articles 
which  are  now  exempted. 

Mr.  Bates. 

967.  You  think  that  there  are  articles  now 
exempted  that  ought  to  pay  duty  ?— Certainly. 

Mr.  Courtney. 

968.  You  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  hall- 
marking is  useful  ?— -  Very  useful. 

969.  Is  it  generally  necessary  to  make  a  law 
for  people  to  adopt  things  that  are  useful  ?— I 
shoiild  say  so,  or  else  it  is  useless  making  any 
laws  at  all  for  anything. 

970.  Laws  are  generally  made  to  coerce 
people,  are  they  not  ? — And  I  also  think  it  is 
necessarv  in  this  instance. 

971.  If  there  were  no  law,  if  the  thing  were 
optional,  you  would  have  all  your  wares  marked? 
— Such  is  my  present  view  of  the  case. 

972.  Because  the  mark  is  useful  to  you  ?— It 
would  be  useful  to  me,  but  if  everybody  did  not 
follow  in  the  same  steps,  I  should  be  at  a  dis- 
advantage. 

973.  How  so  ? — Because  I  should  have  my 
articles  marked,  which  would  be  made  of  the 
standard  of  the  country,  and,  if  it  was  optional, 
another  man  might  employ  a  material  worth  25 
per  cent,  less  than  mine  would  cost  me ;  and  I 
gave  that  as  one  of  the  strong  reasons  for  retain- 
ing the  mark,  that  it  ensures  fairplay  between 
manufacturers,  and  puts  them  all  upon  a  level, 
by  enforcing  their  using  a  material  of  the  same 
value. 

974.  I  thought  you  told  us  the  last  time  you 
were  examined,  that  the  customers  looked  for 
the  mark? — Very  often  indeed. 

975.  In  that  case  you  would  still  retain  your 
advantage,  would  you  not? — A  customer  knows 
now  that  everything  must  be  marked  by  law. 

976.  But  you  told  us  that  customers  would 
look  for  the  mark  ? — Not  in  connection  with  its 
being  voluntary,  I  think. 

977.  But  if  jt  were  voluntary,  do  you  think 
the  customers  would  cease  to  look  for  tne  mark? 
—I  can  hardly  infer  that. 

978.  Are  you  aware  that  trade  marks  are  used 
by  American  manufacturers  ? — Yes. 

979.  Are  they  relied  upon  by  purchasers  ii 
America  at  present?— I  can  only  give  you  very 
little  evidence  upon  that.  I  can  only  8[ 
with  regard  to  articles  connected  with  my  own 
business ;  I  have  had  few  instances  of  Americal 
wares  being  thought  highlv  of  in  connection  witt 
our  trade,  whether  marked  with  a  trade  mark  oi 
without  it. 

980.  With  respect  to  the  utility  of  the  trad( 
mark  as  a  date  mark,  does  that  aj>ply  to  article! 
within  from  15  to  50  years  old  ? — Possibly  not  t( 
so  great  an  extent  as  earlier. 

981.  You  must  go  further  back  than  that,  b 
cause  there  is  an  extra  value  given  to  an  artic 
from  its  date  ? — Yes. 

982.  I 
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982.  In  fact  the  Talue  probably  deteriorates 
during  that  interval  ?  —  As  compared  with  the 
price  of  new  work  naturally. 

983.  So  that  it  is  a  disadvantage  ? — I  do  not 
see  that  it  is  any  disadvantage. 

984.  The  customer  is  shown  that  the  thing 
lias  been  made  some  time  ? — I  should  say  that 
that  is  an  advantage  hereafter ;  it  may  be  also 
aaid  that  it  will  increase  their  value  hereafter. 
Your  grandchildren  will  get  a  higher  price  for 
what  you  buy. 

985.  Did  you  take  part  in  that  meeting  of  the 
trade  in  St.  James's  Hall  ? — I  was  present  at  it. 

986.  You  yourself  are  of  opinion,  I  believe, 
that  the  duties  should  be  continued  ? — Yes. 

987.  And  you  are  of  opinion  that  both  the 
hall-marking  and  the  duty  are  beneficial  to  the 
trade? — Inasmuch  as  the  duty  and  the  hall- 
marking have  gone  together  for  so  many  years, 
I  think  it  would  be  prejudicial  to  disturb  that 
state  of.  the  law. 

988.  Hall-marking  was  long  antecedent  to  the 
duty,  was  it  not? — Exactly  so. 

989.  And  it  might  survive  the  duty? — To  a 
certain  extent,  but  not  with  the  present  excel* 
lent  system. 

990.  I  believe  that  the  meeting  passed  a  reso- 
lution in  favour  of  the  duty  by  itself,  quite  inde- 
pendent of  hall-marking  ? — ^I  think  the  question 
of  hall-marking  and  the  question  of  duty  were 
taken  separately. 

991.  Can  you  give  us  any  reasons  why  they 
considered  that  a  separate  duty  would  be  bene- 
ficial ? — I  did  not  take  them  separately  at  all  my- 
self. 

992.  Thev  did  at  that  meeting? — I  can  hardly 
answer  for  the  manner  in  which  the  meeting  was 
conducted.     I  was  not  in  the  chair. 

993.  Almost  all  the  trade  were  there,  were 
they  not  ? — 1  think  we  may  say  that  four-fifths 
of  the  trade  of  England  were  there. 

994.  And  they  were  all  unanimous  practically 
npon  this  point,  that  duties  were  beneficial  ? — I 
do  not  think  we  were  unanimous;  there  were 
one  or  two  dissentients,  but  they  were  units  as 
compared  with  the  rest. 

995.  There  was  a  vast  preponderance  of 
opinion  the  other  way?— Yes,  they  were  but 
units. 

996.  Could  you  give  us  anjr  ground  for  the 
opinion  entertamed  oy  your  neighoours  if  not  by 

Jourself,  why  the  duty  is  considered  in  itself 
eneficial?— I  do  not  take  it  that  the  duties  are 
4>eneficial,  excepting  to  enforce  the  system  of 
hall-marking,  which  I  say  is  beneficial  in  every 
possible  way  you  can  think  of. 

997.  But  lliat  was  not  the  position  taken  at 
the  meeting,  was  it  ? — As  I  say,  1  am  not  answer- 
able for  that. 

Mr.  T(nr. 

998.  "Would  you  suggest  any  change  in  the 
amount  of  duty,  either  higher  or  lower  ? — I  think 
the  duty  is  <^uite  high  enough',  and  I  should  also 
say  tliat  if  it  was  lowered  lyou  had  better  do  it 
1  cf.  at  a  time,  and  give  us  50  years  to  do  it  in,  or 
you  disturb  the  value  of  so  much  property  which 
now  exists. 

999.  Do  you  think  that  the  duty  interferes 
with  the  extension  of  the  silver  trade  in  Eng- 
land ?— Not  in  a  direct  manner. 

1000.  And  it  does  not  interfere  with  the  ex- 
port of  silver  goods? — Certainly  not,  because  we 
get  the  duty  back  again  on  exports. 
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1001.  Does  it  interfere  in  any  way  with  other 
countries  ? — Not  at  all.  In  estimating  for  foreign 
business  we  have  to  estimate,  of  course,  less  the 
duty,  but  then  we  have  to  consider  their  duty. 

1002.  Is  it  not  the  opinion  of  many  silver- 
smiths that  the  trade  in  silver  is  comparatively 
small  to  what  it  ought  to  be  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 
Not  bv  men  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  ascer- 
tain what  the  trade  is. 

1003.  A  statistical  return  shows  that  the 
amount  turned  over  in  the  silver  manufacture 
has  been  small  ?— I  beg  your  pardon,  there  is  no 
such  return ;  they  showed  the  amount  of  silver 
manufactured,  but  the  amount  turned  over  in  the 
silver  trade  is  not  shown  at  all,  except  by  the 
income  tax  paid  by  the  trade. 

1004.  I  mean  in  the  manufacture  of  the  raw 
material? — In  the  manufacture  the  amount 
turned  over  has  considerably  increased,  as  the 
amount  used  in  that  manufacture  has  decreased. 

1005.  You  think  that  the  manufacturers  of 
silver  articles  do  not  feel  the  competition  with 
America  and  other  countries  more  severe  than 
you  did  when  you  first  knew  the  business  ? — I  do 
not  think  that  we  ever  had  to  compete  with  any- 
thing excepting  the  common  German  stuff  which 
has  been  imported. 

1006.  You  do  not  fear  competition  with  the 
Americans?  —  Certainly  not.  I  can  compete 
with  them  in  their  own  market  successfully. 

1007.  Is  it  in  the  style  of  work  that  your 
house  excels  any  other  foreign  country  ? — In  all 
things  the  English  mode  of  constructing  large 
pieces  of  work  is  far  in  advance  of  foreign 
countries. 

1008.  So  far  as  articles  of  vertu  and  objects  of 
art,  in  which  the  chief  value  consists  in  the 
scientific  design  or  good  taste  of  the  articles,  do 
you  consider  Uiat  you  still  keep  &r  in  advance  of 
America  ? — We  do  not  feel  their  competition  ; 
and  it  is  for  other  peonle  to  say  whether  we  keep 
in  advance  of  them.  My  own  opinion  is  that  we 
were  in  advance  of  them  in  1851,  and  we  are  still 
further  in  advance  of  them  now. 

1009.  Are  you  further  in  advance  of  American 
manufacturers,  and  French  manufacturers,  and 
German  manufacturers  in  silver  ware  than  you 
were  20  years  ago  ? — In  all  large  articles  most 
decidedly. 

1010.  Therefore  you  suggest  no  change  either 
in  duty  or  in  hall-marking? — I  rather  like  to 
leave  well  alone. 

Sir  Joseph  M^Kenna. 

1011.  As  regards  the  evidence  given  on  a 
former  date  by  another  witness,  and  as  far  as 
possible  to  reconcile  one  with  the  other,  or  to 
bring  out  what  the  distinction  is  between  your 
evidence  and  his,  Mr.  Watherston  was,  I  think, 
examined  the  other  day,  and  he  objected  to  the 
hall-mark  as  a  date-mark,  because  of  this  reason: 
that  for  the  first  period,  which  we  may  take  as  25 
to  50  years,  the  hall-mark  registers  nothing  in 
the  shape  of  antiquity  to  give  value  to  the  plate 
as  an  old  piece  of  plate  for  the  first  25  years,  and 
he  pointed  out  a  case  where  the  plate  may  be 
taken  by  a  person  not  very  much  skilled  in  the 
matter  to  be  old-fashioned  plate,  because  it  is  not 
the  plate  of  last  season ;  is  or  is  not  that  a  bond 
fide  objection  so  far  as  it  goes,  although,  of  course, 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  overbears  all  other 
objections  to  doing  away  with  the  date  on  the 
hall-mark  ? — It  rather  depends  upon  the  trader 
whether  it  is  an  objection  or  not     It  is  the 
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^^  Sir  Joseph  Jtf*iE>7mrt— continued. 

QarmwL  ctistom  in  most  trades,  if  a  man  epeculates  in  the 
I'J^y  t^f9*  manufacture  of  certain  things,  and  if  they  do  not 
prove  saleable,  to  reduce  the  price  and  turn  his 
money  over  as  soon  as  he  can.  I  do  not  see  that 
it  is  an  objection  to  the  system  because  it  involves 
file  manuiacturer  in  an  occasional  los9. 

1012.  Supposing  I  go  into  TVybum's  or  Mor- 
gan's to  buy  a  coach,  I  cannot  find  any  trade- 
mark or  any  indication  upon  the  coach,  can  I,  to 
tell  me  whether  it  was  made  five  years  ago,  or 
last  year,  or  this  year  ? — Certainly  not,  but  there 
is  no  standard  of  the  country  in  wood  or  paiut ; 
the  law  must  be  taken  in  connection  with  the 
standard  of  the  country  which  we  use  in  the 
manufacture  of  our  articles. 

1013.  That  is  the  precise  point  which  I  want 
to  bring  your  mind  to ;  the  standard,  according 
to  my  notion,  which  is  established  by  statute  law 
is  a  standard  as  to  quality,  and  has  nothing  what- 
ever in  the  contemplation  of  the  law  to  do  with 
the  register  as  to  the  date,  anything  more  than 
the  date  on  bill  stamps  has  to  do  with  more  than 
a  certain  amount  of  official  convenience ;  do  you 
see  any  objection  to  retaining  the  hallmark  with 
or  without  an  alteration  of  the  duty,  and  at  the 
same  time  marking  only  the  c^entury? — Any 
slight  objection  that  I  can  see  to  the  present 
system  is  nily  to  the  objection  that  there  is  to  a 
cnan^e  in  a  system  which  has  worked  well,  and 
which  is  of  great  use  ;  if  you  wish  to  break  down 
any  portion  of  the  system  you  had  better  sweep 
it  away ;  we  hold  to  it,  because  we  consider  each 
portion  of  it  good  and  useful. 

1014.  It  may  or  it  may  not  be  the  case  that 
it  would  be  well  to  sweep  it  away  altogether, 
but  I  by  no  means  have  come  to  that  conclusion 
in  my  own  mind;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
quantity  of  silver,  and  of  the  precious  metals 
manufactured  in  the  United  Kingdom,  has  not 
increased  in  our  time  commensurately  with  the 
increase  in  any  other  branch  of  manufacture? — 
That  is  an  assertion  which  1  deny. 

1015.  I  mean  to  say  so  far  as  evidence  has 
been  given  it  is  to  that  effect,  that  evidence  may 
be  quite  incorrect ;  but  this  is  the  evidence,  that 
some  years  ago  there  was  a  larger  amount  of  doty 
paid  on  the  same  scale  of  duty  than  there  has  been 
of  later  yeara?— Yes;  but  as  I  endeavoured  to 
explain  in  my  evidence,  as  the  reason  why  that 
is  the  case,  we  certainly  do  not  use  so  much 
cloth,  but  we  make  a  great  many  more  coats  and 
sell  them  for  a  much  higher  price  than  formerly. 
If  you  will  look  at  the  Inlaml  ilevenue  Returns 
you  will  find  that  within  the  period  in  which  Mr. 
Watherston  spoke  of  the  decadence  of  the  trade, 
the  amount  received  for  licenses  to  deal  in  those 
articles  has  more  than  doubled ;  indeed,  I  may 
say,  very  nearly  trebled ;  consequently,  if  there 
is  trade  enough  to  support  three  times  as  many 
people  as  there  were  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
26  years  ago,  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything 
very  wrong  in  the  system. 

1016.  But  the  number  of  people  that  a  trade 
supports,  on  the  same  amount  of  capital  which 
nugnt  be  engaged  in  it^  is  only  evidence  of  how 
much  the  pnbhc  are  taxed  by  supporting  the  much 

S eater  number  of  purveyors  of  the  article,  and 
ere  is  no  advantage  in  that,  per  se^  except  to  the 
individuals  who  are  supported  upon  that  branch 
of  trade ;  and  what  I  want  to  know  from  you  is 
this,  do  you  admit  that  the  weight  of  the  pre- 
cious metals  that  has  been  used  of  late  years  in 
the  trade,  haa  had  a  tendency  to  any  diminution  in 


Sir  Joseph  M^Kmrtfi — continued. 

the  place  of  expansion? — I  should  say  that  there 
is  a  considerable  deal  more  of  the  precious  metals 
used  in  our  trade  now  than  at  any  time,  because 
you  do  not  take  into  account  the  tone  of  silver 
that  are  used  for  other  purposes  than  manufactur- 
ing mugs  or  waiters,  or  such  things. 

1017.  I  am  now  dealing  with  the  branch  of 
manufacture,  the  articles  that  are  subject  to 
hall-marking,  and  to  duty  on  hall-marking,  and 
I  wish  to  know,  is  it  or  is  it  not  the  fact,  accord- 
ing to  the  best  evidence  that  you  can  give  us,^ 
that  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  decrease  the 
total  weight  of  gold  and  silver  used  in  that  par- 
ticular branch  of  the  manufacturing  trade? — 
Gold  I  think  you  will  find  has  increased,  and 
silver,  as  I  stated  before,  decreased.  That  is  a 
fact  which  there  is  no  gainsaying,  but  the  num- 
ber of  articles  manufactured  and  marked  would 
be  shown  by  the  Goldsmiths'  Company  to  be  ten 
times  as  many  and  four  times  as  veduable. 

1018.  It  has  been  spread  thinner  and  made  to 
go  further ;  that  is  all  that  can  be  said  upon  the 
subject,  is  it  not?— No,  not  at  all.  The  heavy 
articles  that  were  made  20  years  ago  are  no 
longer  made,  and  that  is  the  reason  that  so  much 
silver  is  not  hall-marked  as  formerlv. 

1019.  There  is  one  objection  at  the  commence- 
ment to  alterine  the  duty,  which,  to  ease  your 
mind,  I  see  on  tne  face  of  it,  and  that  is,  tliat  it 
would  disturb  the  value  of  your  existing  stocks 
more  or  less? — Greatly. 

1020.  But,  supposing  that  that  could  be  got 
over,  do  you  still  think  it  would  be  for  the  benefit 
of  the  trade  that  a  heavy  duty  should  be  main-^ 
tained  ? — I  should  like  to  know  how  it  is  to  be 
got  over,  because  I  have  no  claim  for  any  draw- 
hack  on  my  second-hand  plate,  and,  of  course,  oa 
that  there  would  be  an  immediate  loss,  and  every 
gentleman  in  the  country  who  holds  plate  must 
also  put  up  with  an  immediate  loss;  and  if  I 
could  see  any  benefit  to  accrue  to  us  in  the  future 
I  would  c^ree  with  you,  but  I  cannot. 

1021.  ^at  is  to  say,  you  cannot,  with  the 
existing  regulation  with  respect  to  rebate  or 
with  respect  to  drawback ;  but,  assumiug  that  to 
be  got  over,  do  you  think  it  would  be  advaa<» 
tageous  or  dtsadvantageous  io  the  trade  to  re- 
move the  duty  on  hall-marking? — I  do  not,  as  I 
stated  in  my  evidence,  think  that  the  removal  of 
the  duty  will  afi^eot  the  trade  either  one  way  or 
the  other.  The  amount  is  not  large  enough  <m 
the  general  run  of  our  transactions  to  bring  the 
price  of  a  silver  article  near  enough  to  an  eleetit>> 
plated  article  to  insure  competition  between  the 
two ;  they  are  two  distinct  things. 

1022.  The  duty  amounts,  does  it  not,  to  about 
80  per  cent.,  I  think,  on  the  value  of  silver? — 
Yes,  on  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  stiver  rather 
more  than  20  per  cent. 

1023.  That  is  a  very  heavy  duty  to  commence 
to  force  on  the  raw  material,  and  then  if  that  has 
to  be  paid,  it  is  not  like  the  case  where  goods 
are  kept  in  bond,  and  the  duty  has  to  be  paid 
whenever  the  thing  has  to  be  taken  out  and  ex- 
posed for  sale?— I  cannot  admit  the  whole  of 
that  principle,  considering  the  class  of  people 
with  whom  silversmiths  deal ;  I  do  not  think  thact 
the  removal  of  the  duty  would  stimulate  our 
trade ;  we  do  not  sell  to  the  working  classes,  we 
sell  to  gentlemen  in  such  positions  as  honourable 
Members  of  this  Committee  ;  the  upper  ten 
thousand. 

1024.  Taking  the  coarser  articles  of  silver  as  a 
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Sir  Jo$eph  McKenna — contmned. 

manufaoturey  at  w^hat  per  ounce  can  they  be  made 
np  ? — That  is  a  teolmioal  question,  which  I  do 
not  think  that  I  could  give  really  any  ueeful  in- 
formation upon  if  I  anewered  it.  I  can  get  a  lot 
made  for  half  what  it  costs  me  to  make,  but  it 
would  not  be  the  same  article;  I  can  send  it  to 
cheap  workmen,  and  it  would  not  be  the  same 
article.  1  could  not  explain  to  you  the  diflferenoes 
in  the  system  now. 

1026.  The  cost  of  manufacturing  the  coarser 
articles,  as  I  will  call  the  plain  forks  and  spoons, 
is  very  small  indeed  per  ounce  in  relation  to  the 
duty,  is  it  not  Y—  Exactly  so. 

1026.  What  I  wish  now  to  know  i&  this:  if  a 
man,  not  for  articles  of  vertii,  or  objects  of  art, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  value  of  pro- 
perty in  his  possession,  chooses  to  manufiEtcture 
silver  into  spoons  and  forks  for  his  own  consump* 
lion,  at  present  he  has  to  pav  an  enormous  duty 
to  the  State  for  leave  to  do  so  ? — No,  he  does 
not;  I  apprehend  according  to  the  law,  that  I 
could  make  spoons  and  forks  for  myself,  but  I 
must  not  sell  them,  or  offer  them  for  sale;  I  may 
use  them. 

1027.  I  am  speaking  of  a  man  who  has  to  buy 
qta  fadt  per  alium  facit  per  se\  i£l  want  to  do 
that,  I  cannot  do  it  under  that  fashion,  I  must 
doit  through  some  other  person  ? — No,  you  must 
begin  again  as  we  have  begun. 

1028.  Therefore  a  man  who  wishes  to  have 
that  done,  it*  he  cannot  do  it  himself,  must  pay 
25  per  cent,  duty  to  the  State  ?— That  is  the 
law. 

1029.  Do  not  you  think  that  that  is  an  obvious 
discouragement  to  a  manufacturer  of  that  descrip- 
tion ? — To  put  it  in  an  argumentative  sense,  pos- 
sibly it  may  seem  so,  but  practically,  I  do  not 
think  that  you  would  alter  the  matter  by  re- 
mission. 

Sir  Patrick  O'Brien. 

1030.  You  mentioned  to  the  honourable  Mem- 
ber that,  as  a  rule,  plate  is  not  sold  to  the  working 
classes? — No,  it  is  not. 

1031.  May  I  ask  you  whether,  if  this  class  of 
plate  manufactured  as  you  have  mentioned  in 
Germany,  of  a  lower  character  were  introduced 
into  England,  before  it  could  be  sold  to  the  work- 
ing classes  under  the  existing  law,  it  would  be 
neceesary  that  it  should  be  hall-marked  ? — Cer- 
tainly. 

1032.  Do  you  think  that  that  is  an  advantage 
to  the  working  classes  that  would  require  the  use 
of  such  silver  ? — Certainly  it  would,  because 
gentlemen  that  could  afford  to  buy  a  piece  of 
plate,  expect  that  they  are  buying  the  standard 
of  the  country. 

1038.  That  may  be  your  view,  but  is  rt  not 
quite  a  common  case  that  working  people  wish  to 
have  a  small  description  of  silver  spoons  or  forks, 
they  appear  not  to  oe  enabled  to  have  it  without 
the  necessity  of  having  it  hall-marked ;  whereas  in 
France  it  is  pretty  well  known  that  in  nearly  all 
the  agricultural  parts,  the  wealth  of  the  peasantry 
consists  of  two  kinds  of  articles,  their  linen  and 
their  plate  ? — I  see  they  have  linen  and  coin,  but 
I  do  not  know  much  almut  the  plate. 

1034.  Perhaps  you  may  not  be  aware  that  there 
i«  no  article  which  the  French  present  values  so 
much  as  plate  ? — I  have  not  been  able  to  see  it  ; 
I  have  looked  out  for  it,  but  I  could  not  find 
it 

1035.  Assuming  that    there    should  be  no 
0.117. 


Sir  Patriek  O^Brien — continued, 
reason  why  the  people  here  should  not  wish  to 
make  a  similar  invostment,  are  they  not  prevented 
by  the  hall-mark  ? — I  think  not. 

1036.  If  any  plate  of  that  character  is  im- 
ported into  England,  whether  it  is  in  the  interast 
of  the  revenue,  or  some  interest  of  an  interme- 
diate character,  prior  to  its  sale,  it  is  necessary 
and  imperative  that  it  should  be  hall-marked ; 
am  I  right  in  that  ?— Perfectly  so. 

1037.  Am  I  equally  accurate  in  saying  that 
if  an  inferior  class  of  silver  was  imported  from 
Germany,  from  France,  or  elsewhere  on  the  Con- 
tinent, which  would  suit  those  of  the  working 
classes  who  do  not  now  buy  plate,  are  they  not 
prevented  by  this  hall-marking  from  purchasing 
plate  of  that  character  ? — I  should  say  they  are 
not  prevented  at  all ;  if  they  have  any  money 
they  can  buy  any  quantity  of  it  without  hall- 
marking at  all. 

1038.  That  is  to  say,  they  must  send  to  France 
for  it  ? — No,  they  can  buy  it  here. 

1039.  My  conception  of  the  law  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  (I  may  be  quite  wrong)  is  this: 
that  no  silversmith  in  London  can  sell  any  kind 
of  plate  except  that  which  is  hall-marked  ? — You 
are  quite  right  about  the  law,  but  there  are  a 
great  many  people  who  hold  licenses  that  do  sell 
this  foreign  stuff  which  is  not  hall-marked. 

1040.  Then  why  preserve  a  law  when  we  find 
that  is  is  generally  broken? — I  fear  that  the 
custom  is  such  that  the  law  is  broken. 

1041.  Without  assuming  that  your  statement 
is  right,  and  that  my  statement  is  wrong  in  this 
respect,  that  the  law  is  broken,  but  assuming 
that  the  law  to  be  perfectly  administerere^ 
would  not  this  objection  apply? — I  answered 
your  question  that  a  large  quantity  of  this  stuff 
certainly  is  imported,  and  I  think  that  is  not 
marked ;  I  think  that  a  poor  man  can  buy  it  now 
if  he  likes. 

1042.  The  honourable  Member  next  to  me 
spoke  about  works  of  art,  but  my  examination  is 
^ely  confined  to  common  useful  articles  of 
silver  which  would  be  likely  to  be  used  by  the 
poorer  classes,  such  as  spoons  and  forks  ? — From 
my  knowledge  of  the  working  classes,  I  should 
say  decidedly  that  they  would  not  buy  anything 
that  was  not  guaranteed  to  them  to  be  of  a  certain 
intrinsic  quality. 

1043.  That  they  would  not  buy  it  all  without 
the  existing  hall-mark  ? — No. 

1044.  The  honourable  Member  spoke  about 
plate  being  in  the  hands  of  different  persons  in 
the  country  that  hold  old  plate,  and  that  that  old 
plate  would  be  depreciated  by  the  removal  of  the 
duty ;  would  you  not  attribute  a  depreciation 
of  that  character  to  other  causes,  for  instance,  the 
great  produce  of  the  American  silver  mines  at 
present  has  very  considerably  depreciated  the 
value  of  silver,  and  lowered  the  price  ? — That  has 
materially  brought  down  the  price  of  silver,  but 
it  has  not  yet  affected  the  value  of  plate. 

1045.  That  has  been  because  it  has  not  been 
worked  to  a  sufficient  amount,  but  speaking  to 
you  as  a  trader  and  manufacturer,  what  advan- 
tage is  the  duty  to  you,  because  people  do  not 
generally  want  to  support  a  system  without  their 
paying  some  corresponding  advantage  ? — That  it 
ensures  the  due  carrying  out  of  the  hall-marking 
which,  1  have  said,  I  do  not  believe  will  be  car- 
ried out  when  it  is  separated  from  the  collection 
of  the  revenue. 

1046.  Then  you  would  recommend  the  impo* 
o  2  sition 
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Sir  Patrick  0'JBnifii--*^ntinued. 

sition  of  the  duty  for  the  purpose  of  retMaiog 
thiB  hall-marking  ? — I  do,  most  decidedly. 

1047.  That  brings  me  to  the  question  of  the 
hall-mark ;  I  need  not  ask  you  whether  every 
kind  of  goods,  not  alone  silver,  but  all  goods,  are 
generally  bought  on  the  character  of  Ske  house, 
and  from  the  reputation  that  it  possesses?— 
Yes. 

1048.  Assuming  that  a  change  in  the  law  was 
made,  which  was  extended  to  abolishing  com- 
pulsory hall-marking,  but  to  retain  an  institution 
for  such  purposes  as  persons  may  wish  to  use  it 
for,  woula  I  oe  in  error  in  saying  that  the  hish 
character  and  position,  say,  of  your  house,  would 
in  no  way  be  affected  by  such  a  change  of  the 
law,  and  that  people  would  buy  Garrard's  silver 
after  placing  the  hall-mark  on  it  was  rendered 
non-compulsory  as  much  as  at  present  ? — Pecu- 
niarily I  certainly  should  be  injured.  The 
reputation  of  my  house  will  not  pay  my  rent. 

1049.  Then  it  was  talked  of  that  the  imposi- 
tion of  the  hall-mark  is  an  advantage  in  this  way, 
that  it  creates  a  difficulty  for  odier  people  to 
compete  with  you  in  the  trade  ?— It  creates  a 
difficulty  in  competing  with  me  on  a  better 
footing  than  I  started  with  myself. 

1050.  Surely  you  do  not  apprehend  in  your 
present  position  any  change  ;  I  ask  you  how  it 
will  affect  your  position,  and  you  sav  that  it  will 
injure  your  position,  injure  your  business,  and 
injure  your  trade ;  may  I  ask  you  how  you 
would  be  in  any  worse  position  than  other  persons 
are  in  under  a  similar  law  ? — I  say  that  all  per- 
sons who  are  inclined  to  trade  honourably,  and 
to  use  the  standard  of  the  country,  woula  be  at 
a  disadvantage  if  they  had  to  compete  with  men 
who  are  not  equally  honest,  and  the  public 
eventually  would  be  the  losers ;  the  public  would 
be  some  years  in  finding  it  out,  but  then  they 
would  find  it  out.  1  know  a  great  deal  about 
the  trade  ;  I  know  how  much  plate  will  produce ; 
I  know  things  in  the  early  times  that  were  not 
standard  even,  have  been  marked,  but  the  GK)ld- 
smiths*  Company  have  so  correct  a  system  now, 
that  an  error  of  that  sort  could  not  creep  io,  and 
my  opinion  is,  that  unless  you  retain  the  present 
system  of  hall-marking,  the  public  will  be  at  the 
mercy  of  the  manufacturers,  and  possibly  I  might 
have  to  descend  to  the  same  scale  in  years  to 
come,  and  use  a  lower  material  than  I  do  now. 

1051.  My  question  had  no  regard  to  the  ar- 
tistic value  of  the  thine,  it  had  no  regard  to  anv- 
thing  except  that  which  I  understand  the  hall- 
mark by  statute  was  originally  imposed  to 
ascertain,  viz.,  to  ascertain  whether  silver  is  of  a 
certain  standard  and  a  certain  value ;  it  is  only 
in  that  r^ard  that  we  can  consider  it,  that  being 
so  at  present  in  England,  you  are  obliged  to  have 
the  hall-mark  ?— Yes. 

1052.  Assuming  the  imposition  of  the  hall- 
mark to  be  open  and  now  compulsory,  would  not 
a  suspicious  buyer  have  all  the  power  that  he  at 
present  possesses,  by  having  his  mark  imposed 
prior  to  his  making  the  purchase  if  he  so  thought 
necessary  ?— I  do  nottlunk  he  would. 

1053.  Would  he  not  have  the  power? — He 
would  have  the  power  to  ask  for  it;  but  my 
knowledge  of  the  public  is  that  they  are  rather 
too  confiding,  and  1  think  you  ought  to  protect 
them. 

1064.  Then  in  short  the  imposition  of  the  hall- 
mark is  as  a  protection  to  the  public  ? — To  the 
public. 


Sir  Patrick  0'J7nefi— continued. 

1055.  If  it  be  merely  for  the  public,  why 
should  the  silversmith  be  so  anxious  to  retab  it ; 
is  it  merely  from  a  regard  alone  to  the  pul^ 
and  quite  distinct  from  the  trade,  that  you  ex- 
press an  anxiety  in  your  evidence  here  in  the 
chair  to-day  not  to  have  this  hall-marking  re- 
main non-compulsory  ?~  It  is,  first,  for  the  pn> 
tection  of  the  public,  and  secondly,  for  tny 
protection  as  a  manufacturer,  presuming  that  I 
am  a  rival  manufacturer  of  yours  or  anybody 
present.  At  present  while  the  system  of  mark- 
ing is  compulsory,  I  must  start  wiUi  an  article 
that  costs  me  ^s/%d.  per  oz.  If  it  is  not  obli- 
gatory on  me  to  have  my  work  marked  I  may,, 
as  anybody  else  who  is  competing  with  me,  start 
with  an  article  that  is  not  worth  2$.  6r/.,  and  sell 
it  to  the  public  as  silver,  if  you  do  awav  with 
what  we  now  have.  We  have  a  law  which  puts 
us  all  on  a  fair  footing  to  compete  witheacb 
other  ;  we  start  from  the  same  position  with  an 
article  of  the  same  value.  Without  the  mark 
you  cannot  guarantee  the  honest  trader  agunst 
the  dishonest  practices  of  others. 

1056.  In  that  regard  was  not  the  introduction 
of  electro-plate  an  injury  to  your  trade  in  the 
same  sense  as  the  production  of  lower-class  ffll- 
ver  without  the  hall-mark;  would  not  that  be  so, 
logically  ? — Logically  it  may  be,  but  practically 
it  nas  not  been  so. 

1057.  Electro-plate  has  been  no  injury  to  the 
silversmiths'  trade  ? — I  think  not. 

1058.  You  were  asked  something  about  watches; 
I  know  that  watches  are  not  your  immediate  de- 
partment, but  you  may  be  very  well  acquainted 
with  them  in  one  particular,  that  at  present  the 
case  of  every  watch  professing  to  be  gold  in 
England  must  be  hall-marked  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

1059.  And  that  renders  it  necessary  to  have 
what  is  called  a  gold  dome  to  every  English 
watch  ? — Yes,  if  it  is  attached  to  the  watch. 

1060.  The  dome  is  naturally  attached?— I 
never  made  a  watch  and  have  never  dealt  in 
watches.  I  believe  that  is  a  regulation  of  the 
trade,  but  I  am  not  a  watchmaker,  and  I  do  not 
deal  in  watches  with  metal  domes,  but  I  believe 
it  is  the  law. 

1061.  Are  you  peraonallv  aware  that  foreign 
watches  come  in  here  with  the  dome,  as  it  is 
termed,  made  of  base  metal  ? — Yes. 

1062.  Do  you  consider  it  fair  to  make  it  ne- 
cessary for  an  English  watchmaker  to  mark  his 
watches  in  gold  cases  with  the  hall-mark,  when 
forei^  watchmakers  from  B^san9on,  or  Geneva, 
or  ifeuch&tel,  can  compete  with  him  with  a 
watch  made  with  a  dome  of  base  metal  ?— I  ap- 
prehend that  the  Goldsmiths'  Hall  Authorities 
would  not  mark  a  foreign  watch  with  a  metal 
dome,  and  consequently  it  is  no  direct  injury  to 
the  English  maker. 

Mr.  Torr. 

1063.  What  per-centage  of  alloy  can  be  in- 
troduced into  silver  and  sold  without  being  dis- 
covered by  the  ordina^  buyer  ? — You  may  add 
more  than  one-third  of  its  weight  to  fine  silver 
without  materially  affecting  its  colour,  and  the 

fold  somewhat  more ;  I  mav  say  more  than  one 
alf  of  alloy  by  using  two  alloys. 

1064.  Your  opinion  is  that  with  an  admixture 
of  one-third  alloy  in  the  case  of  silver,  and  one- 
half  in  the  case  of  gold,  an  ordinary  buyer  could 
not  discover  whether  it  was  pure  metal  or  not? — 
Not  by  the  eyesight. 

1065.  I  think 
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Mr.  Freskfield. 

1065.  I  think  it  is  dear  that  yon  are  in 
favour  of  the  duty  and  ball-marlung  ? — Yee, 
coupled* 

li)66.  You  think  that  taking  all  the  considera- 
tions into  account,  the  balance  is  in  favour  of  the 
law  as  it  stands  in  that  respect  ?— Yes,  certainly. 

1067.  Of  course,  you  are  not  indifferent  to  the 
consideration  that  the  Government  raise  a  con- 
siderable duty  at  a  not  considerable  cost,  and  not 
witii  any  commensurate  trouble? — Yes,  I  am 
perfectly  aware  that  the  revenue  is  collected  at 
a  very  small  cost. 

1068.  You  think  that  greater  inconvenience 
would  result,  on  the  whole,  from  the  repeal  than 
from  the  continuance  of  the  law  as  it  is  ? — Yes; 
I  am  strongly  of  that  opinion. 

1069.  You  said,  I  think,  that  there  were 
articles  now  exempt  which  ought  to  pay  duty  ? 
— Yes,  I  think  so. 

1070.  You  would,  therefore,  to  a  certain 
degree,  extend  the  law?— Yes.  That  might  very 
rimply  be  done  by  striking  out  all  exemptions 
enumerated,  leaving  the  final  clause  in  the  pre- 
sent Act. 

1071.  Would  you  extend  the  obligation  to  pay 
duty  to  foreign  watch  cases  ? — No,  that  would 
be  going  back  in  legislation.  I  do  not  think  I 
should  recommend  anything  of  that  sort,  because 
English  watches  do  not  pay  duty ;  only  I  should 
wish  to  see  foreign  watch  cases  marked  with  a 
mark  distinct  from  our  English  mark. 

1072.  You  would  keep  me  law  as  it  is  in  that 
respect,  as  to  watch  cases,  both  English  and 
foreign  ? — No.  At  present  a  foreign  watch  case 
need  not  be  marked  at  all.  I  would  insist  upon  its 
being  marked  with  a  distinct  mark  from  the 
British  mark. 

1073.  But  you  would  not  require  the  duty  to 
be  imposed  upon  either  English  or  foreign  watch 
cases  t — I  should  think  it  would  be  inexpedient 
to  open  up  that  question  again.  It  was  con- 
ndered,  and  the  duty  was  remitted. 

Mr.  Hankey. 

1074.  I  understand  you  to  consider  that  it 
would  be  desirable  to  extend  hall-marking  to  all 
articles  ? — All  that  could  be  marked  at  sul,  and 
marked  without  detriment  to  the  article. 

1075.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  in  France  every 
article  manufactured  of  gold,  whether  fine  work 
or  coarse  work,  is  marked? — By  law  it  is  so. 

1076.  Would  you  leave  out  watch  cases  only 
as  exceptions  from  this  kind  of  system  ? — No ;  I 
would  leave  out  all  such  articles  as  the  final 
dause  in  the  present  Duty  Act  would  include ; 
that  is  to  say,  all  such  articles  as  cannot  be 
assayed  or  marked  without  damage. 

1077.  But  watch  cases  can  be  marked  without 
damage,  can  they  not? — I  think  it  is  advisable 
that  tiiey  should  continue  to  be  marked,  but  as 
to  the  question  of  duty,  the  Legislature  has  con- 
sidered that  matter,  and  remitted  the  dut^  upon 
watch  cases,  and  I  take  it  that  they  remitted  it 
with  an  object. 

1078.  You  would  take  away  nearly  all  exemp- 
tions with  regard  to  hall-marking? — I  should 
not  take  away  anything  like  one-half  the  exemp- 
tions which  exist  now,  bat  I  should  compel  a 
lai^e  locket  that  may  weigh  2  oz.  to  be  marked ; 
1  should  insist  upon  that  being  marked  because 
there  is  no  longer  a  season  why  it  should  be  ex- 
empted ;  a  locket,  at  the  time  that  the  table  of 
exemptions  was  made,  was  a  very  light  article, 

0.117. 


Mr.  Hanhey — continued.  Mr. 

probably  either  ornamented  with  enamel  work  * 

or  engraved  work,  and  you  could  not  put  the  i  July  1878. 
legal  mark  upon  it  without  damage. 

1079.  But  it  is  done  so  now  in  France,  is  it 
not  ? — But  the  French  mark  is  nothing  as  com- 
pared to  the  English.  We  have  five  marks  to 
put  on ;  the  French  is  simply  a  control  mark,  to 
mdicate  that  it  has  paid  duty,  and  is  the  standard. 

1080.  The  only  reason  I  apprehend  why  we 
want  two  marks  is,  to  embrace  the  privilege  of 
the  hall-marking  to  the  Goldsmiths'  Company, 
and  also  to  secure  the  payment  of  duty  to  Uie 
Crown,  which  is  necessary  ;  why  is  it  necessary 
to  put  on  the  name  of  the  maker? — I  rather 
fancy  that  the  marks  have  an  earlier  historic 
value  than  any  advantage  derived  by  the  Gold- 
smiths' Company,  because  positively  I  do  not 
believe  it  is  an  advantage  to  them  to  have  tlie 
control  of  this  marking. 

1081.  If  hall-marking  were  extended  to  a  great 
many  more  articles,  do  you  think  it  would  sUll  be 
advisable  to  put  those  five  marks  on  every  piece 
of  gold  jewellery  ? — I  think  it  is  inexpedient  to 
alter  the  marks,  as  they  have  existed  for  cen- 
turies. 

1082.  Can  you  conceive  of  any  possible  benefit 
that  the  public  can  derive  from  having  all  those 
marks  ? — I  do  not  suppose  that  the  puolic  derive 
any  direct  benefit  at  the  moment  they  purchase 
anything  that  is  impressed  with  those  marks 
but  the  guarantee  of  quality;  what  hereafter 
they  denote  mav  be  of  considerable  value«  as  the 
marks  of  Elizabeth's  reign  are  now. 

1083.  Is  there  any  large  export  of  gold  or 
silver  ware  from  this  country  ? — Yes,  there  is  a 
considerable  export  of  small  articles  upon  which 
no  drawback  is  claimed  or  received.  Many 
articles  by  law  cannot,  in  fact,  no  parcel  of  gold- 
ware  could,  claim  any  drawback  unless  they  are 
over  2  oz.,  and  many  articles,  because  they  are 
simply  ornaments  of  gold  applied  to  leather,  do 
not  claim  drawback,  and  consequently  they  are 
not  shown  in  the  returns. 

1084.  Have  you  ever  heard  that  there  is  no 
great  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  English  hall- 
mark in  America  at  the  present  moment  upon 
articles  made  and  stamped  in  America  ? — ^I  have 
understood  that  the  Americans  have  forged  our 
hall-marks  to  a  great  extent. 

1085.  Therefore  in  neutral  markets  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  you  are  exposed  to  all  the  frauds 
that  may  take  place  out  of  England  ? — I  appre- 
hend that  that  always  was  the  case,  and  always 
will  be  so.  Excellence  will  always,  to  a  certain 
extent,  be  at  a  disadvantage. 

1086.  Do  you  not  think,  then,  that  that  hall- 
mark is  practically  valueless  as  a  proof  of  the 
article  being  in  England  ? — On  the  contrary,  I 
have  said  over  and  over  again,  I  consider  that  it 
is  of  considerable  value. 

1087.  Then  you  consider  that  this  fraud,  which 
you  say  you  have  heard  largely  exists,  is  of  no 
importance  ? — It  does  not  afiect  us  EngUsh.  You 
cannot  introduce  those  forged  things  into  this 
country. 

1088.  Then  it  does  not  affect  the  trade  of  Eng- 
land to  have  this  trade  injury  prevented  from 
extending  into  this  country? — It  may  affect  us 
in  the  competition,  or  rather  where  articles  are 
sold  abroad  as  second-hand,  impressed  with  our 
marks,  but  it  rather  affects  the  public  abroad  than 
the  trade  of  this  country. 

1089.  Then  you  do  not  consider  that  the  trade 
g3  of 
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of  this  country  is  at  all  aflfeoted^  whether  we  sell 
1  July  1878.  more  or  less  gold  and  silver  ware  of  our  own 
make  ? — I  do  not  see  how  it  is  affected  by  the 
forgery  of  those  things  in  foreign  eountries,  so 
long  as  you  keep  those  forged  articles  out  of  this 
country. 

1090.  Do  you  think  that  competition  in  the 
foreign  market  is  really  of  no  importance? — There 
can  be  no  competition  so  fai*  as  regards  the  regu- 
lations of  the  trade ;  there  are  no  large  parcels 
of  English  plate  exported  un  speculation ;  there 
is  no  English  business  done  in  that  way,  at  all 
events  so  far  as  my  knowledge  of  the  trade  is 
concerned.  All  our  foreign  exportation  is  on 
direct  orders,  either  orders  from  the  traders,  or 
orders  from  private  people. 

1091.  In  the  neutral  market,  say  in  any  marks 
in  South  America,  a  person  desirous  of  buying 
English  manufactured  goods,  can  get  them  from 
America  with  forged  marks  of  equal  goodness  to 
those  which  they  can  get  in  England ;  is  not  that 
a  great  advantage  to  the  American,  and  a  great 
disadvantage  to  the  English  manufacturer  ? — I 
think  it  is  a  disadvantage  to  the  South  American, 
because  he  cannot  get  tnem  equallv  excellent,  he 
is  taken  in;  it  is  the  South  American  that 
suffers,  not  the  English  ;  it  is  the  consumer  who 
suffers. 

1092.  Why  do  people  forge  the  English  marks 
if  they  have  no  mterestinit? — ^They  forge  the 
marks  for  the  purpose  of  cheating;  they  have  a 
direct  interest  in  it ;  the  quality  of  the  silver  may 
be  considerably  lower,  and  they  wish  to  deceive 
their  customers. 

1093.  And  therefore  it  does  answer  their  pur- 
pose ? — It  may  answer  their  purpose,  but  it  does 
not  affect  our  trade  here. 

1094.  Therefore  in  neutral  markets  you  can 
buy  goods  that  are  supposed  to  be  equally  good 
and  bearing  a  supposed  hall-mark,  but  which  are 
of  inferior  manufacture?— I  believe  there  are 
instances  of  that  being  possible. 

1095.  Some  few  years  ago  there  was  an  altera- 
tion made  in  the  standard  of  hall-marking ;  the 
halUmark  was  not  affixed  till  within  20  years  to 
a  lower  standard  than  18  carats  ?*— That  is  so. 

1096.  Then  by  an  alteration  subsequent  to 
Aat,  I  think  there  were  three  lower  standards 
introduced  in  an  Act  of  Parliament  ? — Yes. 

1097.  And  the  standard  introduced  is  as  low 
as  nine  carats? — Yes. 

1098.  Do  you  consider  that  an  article  of  nine 
carats  gold  as  gold  ? — I  should  not  personally, 
and  I  think  that  was  a  mistake  of  the  Legislature. 
That  law  was  made,  I  believe,  rather  to  accom- 
modate the  Birmingham  manufacturers,  and  as 
soon  as  the  Birmingham  manufacturers  found  that 
the  Government  did  not  intend  to  allow  them  to 
put  the  Crown  on  those  lower  standards,  they 
said  they  did  not  care  a  button  about  it ;  they 
wished  that  alteration  no  doubt,  for  the  purpose 
of  forwarding  English  manufactured  goods  abroad 
bearing  the  Crown  upon  them,  that  the  public 
should  imagine  that  they  were  of  a  higher  quality 
than  they  really  were;  I  think  the  Legisla- 
ture made  a  mistake  in  descending  to  such  a 
standard. 

1099.  But,  practically,  if  I  buy  an  article  of 
gold  manufacture  how  am  I  to  tell  whether  it  is 
9,  or  15,  or  18  carats?  —  By  the  decimal  that 
is  struck  upon  it ;  below  16  carats  it  is  marked 
with  a  decimal  denoting  its  quality. 


Mr.  Honhep — continued. 

1100.  Do  you  suppose  that  the  purchasers  of 
gold  articles  ift  general  are  generally  cogmsant 
of  decimals  ? — I  ought  it)  assume  that  the  puUie 
generally  understand  decimals;  I  think  they  pro- 
bably would  do  so. 

IIOL  They  may  understand  decimals,  but  c«a 
you  tell  me  how  they  can  ascertain  what  those 
decimals  refer  to  ? — They  must  ask  the  question 
if  they  do  not  understand. 

1 102.  If  they  asked  the  question  of  the  man  of 
whom  they  buy  it,  if  he  be  a  respectable  person 
they  would  get  a  true  answer  ? — x  es. 

1103.  Would  not  they  get  a  technical  answer 
without  understanding  it  at  all? — They  must  aak 
in  the  first  instance  what  meaning  any  marks  at 
all  had,  people  would  not  be  born  wi^  such 
knowledge  innate  in  them. 

1104.  Do  not  you  think  that  goods  bought  of 
your  house  are  bought  on  the  character  of 
Messrs.  Garrard,  and  not  on  the  stamp  ?— But 
Messrs.  Garrard  had  to  earn  their  character  by 
conforming  to  the  law. 

1105.  xou  think  it  is  owing  to  the  law  liiat 
Messrs  Garrard  got  their  wealth?  —  Messrs* 
Garrard  oonformed  to  the  law  and  earned  their 
character ;  the  character  was  made  before  I  was 
bom. 

Mr.  Muntz. 

1 106.  As  a  practical  man  I  ask  you,  do  yon 
think  there  is  one  man  in  50  who  comes  to  your 
establishment  that  can  make  out  what  the  mark 
means?— Yes,  decidedly;  I  should  say  25  out 
of  50. 

1107.  I  think,  if  I  remember  rightly,  you  are 
a  dealer  in  diamonds  and  jewellery  generally  ?— - 
Yes. 

1108.  Are  there  not  imitation  diamonds  made 
whi<di  few  people,  even  some  jewellers,  can  hardly 
distinguish  from  real  diamonds  ?— No,  certainly 
not. 

1109.  Are  there  not  diamonds  made  that  any- 
one but  a  jeweller  cannot  decide  which  is  which  ? 
— Most  certainly  not;  you  cannot  make  a 
diamond  or  anything  approadiing  a  diamond ;  you 
may  make  a  paste  but  anyone  who  owns  a  diamond 
could  not  be  deceived  by  it. 

1110.  I  am  not  asking  whether  it  is  called 
paste  or  a  diamond ;  but  is  there  not  manufac- 
tured a  paste  as  you  call  it,  that  looks  so  like 
diamonds  that  many  of  the  pubEc  buy  them,  and 
think  they  are  diamonds? — My  answer  to  that  is 
that  nobody  ever  buys  them  who  owns  a 
diamond. 

1111.  But  a  man  must  buy  a  £amond  for  the 
first  time  ? — If  he  got  a  true  diamond  he  would 
never  buy  paste ;  it  is  exactly  the  difference  be- 
tween blue  and  white. 

1112.  Then  if  you  were  told  that  some  of  the 
most  intelligent  and  respectable  men  in  this 
country  and  in  Paris  have  examined  diamonds 
and  could  not  tell  which  were  diamonds  and 
which  paste,  you  would  deny  the  fact? — No,  I 
should  not. 

1113.  When  you  sell  an  article  is  it  not 
generally  on  your  respectability? — To  a  g^reat 
extent  in  the  case  of  diamonds  it  is  so ;  but  I 
apprehend  that  we  are  not  dealing  with  diamonds 
just  now.  Diamonds  are  a  sort  of  thing  in  the 
buying  of  which  a  customer  must  have  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  faith  in  the  goldsmith.  And 
frequently  I  find  so  little  faith  m  customers  ikmti 
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they  1^  to  take  things  9,vmy  for  a  da^,  bsoA 
take  them  to  iiTal  houses  to  |z;et  their  opimons. 

1114.  Take  a  gold  chain^  gold  chains  are  not 
generally  m^ked,  are  they?--iNo. 

1115.  If  a  person  comes  to  you  for  a  gold 
chain,  does  he  not  look  to  your  respectability  as 
a  guarantee  for  the  quality  of  the  gold  ohain, 
whether  it  is  9,  or  12,  or  18  carats?  —  To  a 
great  extent,  a  man's  connection  is  upon  his  re^ 
•peetability. 

1116.  Is  not  that  the  case  in  every  trade? — 
I  apprehend  not ;  I  apprehend  that  there  is  a 
ffreatdeal  of  trade  done  even  by  men  in  our 
business  who  occupy  commanding  positions  in 
large  thoroughfares;  there  is  an  enormous 
amount  of  casual  trade  by  people  who  only 
atarted  as  it  were  yesterday. 

1117.  But  does  not  the  character  of  the  dbop 
to  a  very  great  extent  give  a  value  to  the  goods? 
— I  think  the  charaotei^  of  the  shop  retains  the 
customers,  but  I  do  not  think  the  character  of  the 
goods  was  originally  stamped  by  the  character  of 
Ihe  shop. 

1118.  Supposing  that  any  stranger  wanted  to 
buy  a  watch  in  this  country,  would  he  not  in*- 
quire  as  to  the  respectability  of  the  parties  to 
whom  he  went? — He  should;  I  do  not  say  he 
always  would. 

1119.  There  are  some  people,  of  course^  who 
are  always  silly  and  would  not ;  but  do  not  you 
t^nk  any  intelligent  man  would  ? — In  practice,  I 
find  they  do  not 

1120.  You  made  a  remark  at  the  commence- 
ment of  your  evidence  that  the  hall-marking  of 
watches  and  other  goods  secured  fair  play  to  all 
rivals  in  trade  ? — Yes. 

1121.  Are  you  aware  that  it  was  asked  by  the 
honourable  Member  for  King's  County,  that 
there  are  foreign  watches  imported  l«*gely  into 
this  country  with  domes  that  are  made  of  base 
metal?— Yes,  but  I  am  not  aware  that  those 
houses  which  buy  them  buy  British  work. 

1122.  I  think  you  suggested  that  they  should 
be  marked  ?  —  They  should  be  marked  with  a 
distinctive  mark,  not  with  our  mark. 

1123.  But  even  then  that  mark  would  not  do 
for  base  metal  ? — It  is  only  applieable  to  that 
part  of  the  work  upon  which  it  is  affixed.  A 
watch  case  wants  three  marks  to  be  marked  on 
three  places. 

1124.  You  would  allow  the  gold  mark  to  be 
struck  upon  watches,  would  you  not,  if  they  were 
all  gold  except  the  works  ? — Yes,  if  the  piece 
16  not  marked,  it  would  not  be  denoted  as 
gold. 

1125.  Are  you  aware  that  those  goods  are 
imported  and  sold  considerably  in  this  country  ? 

1 126.  Are  you  aware  that  an  English  mann- 
faeturer  in  Coventry  or  London  would  not  be 
allowed  to  make  those  base  metal  domes  for 
watches  for  the  purpose  of  sale? — Of  course  not, 
under  exieting  rules  very  justly  eaid  very  ad- 
visedly they  are  not  idlowed  to  do  so. 

1127.  Under  tike  existing  law  a  foreigner  ean 
manufaeture  and  import  a  watch,  and  sell  it  in 
this  country  which  an  English  manufacturer  is 
not  aUowed  to  make?--* Yes,  but  he  sells  it  with- 
out any  auarantee  of  quality. 

1128.  In  that  oaae  does  it  secure  tear  pUy  to 
otir  manufacturers?— 'He  is  not  the  manufacturer. 
I  am  speaking  of  the  British  maniifaoturer ;  we 
can  compete  very  well  with  the  foreigner. 
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1129.  If  you  compete  with  the  foreigner,  how       

is  it  that  such  a  large  quantity  of  those  watchea  i  j^iy  1878. 
come  into  this  country  ? — ^That  always  will  be. 

When  the  public  will  have  cheap  things,  they 
must  come  for  them  to  the  cheapest  market 

1130.  Would  not  it  enable  a  manufacturer  to 
make  a  cheap  article  if  he  could  put  in  it  a  dome 
of  base  metal,  worth  almost  nothing,  you  may 
say,  instead  of  gold,  which  is  worth  3/,  10*.  an 
ounce  ? — I  do  not  think  it  would  enable  him  to 
make  any  more  watches,  I  think  we  make  as 
many  good  watches  as  we  can  make.  I  think  the 
foreign  trader  is  affected  by  the  system  that  is 
allowed  by  the  law. 

1131.  You  mean  that  the  foreign  traders  im* 
port  watches  into  this  country? — They  import 
watch  cases,  not  watches,  into  this  country,  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  our  mark ;  that  is  the 
grievance  which  the  British  watch  trade  suffers 
under. 

1132.  Supposing  the  mark  was  entirely  done 
away  with,  and  manufacturers  were  compelled  to 
put  on  a  fancy  mark,  as  you  have  just  mentioned, 
would  not  that  still  allow  of  foreigners  sending 
watches  here  manufactured  with  base  metu 
domes,  which  an  English  manufacturer  would  not 
be  allowed  to  make? — Exactly  as  it  would  at  the 
present  time. 

1 133»  Is  that  securing  fair  play  to  your  rival 
makers  ? — You  are  putting  a  case  which  I  think 
is  a  fraud  and  not  fuir  play.  If  a  metal  dome  ia 
sold  as  gold,  you  are  putting  a  fraud.  If  they 
sell  to  you  as  a  sold  watch,  it  is  a  fraud. 

1134.  But  when  you  sell  a  gold  watch,  the 
works  are  not  got  gold,  are  they? — Certainly 
not. 

1135.  Then  you  are  not  guilty  of  fraud  ? — No, 
I  am  not;  but  I  do  not  sell  anything  which  is  not 
marked. 

1136.  You  sell  a  gold  watch  with  a  gold  case, 
but  the  works  are  made  of  base  metal  ? — I  think 
every  child  knows  that. 

1137.  But  a  dome  is  no  less  a  dome,  although 
of  base  metal? — But  everybody  does  not  know 
that  the  dome  is  generally  gilt  that  you  are 
speaking  of,  and  people  do  not  know. 

1138.  Supposing  they  are  not  gilt;  I  am  talk- 
ing of  base  metal,  and  looking  at  the  base  metal 
of  which  millions  of  watches  are  made  annually 
and  sold,  I  ask  if  those  parties  are  guilty  of  fraud 
because  they  make  the  dome  of  base  metal  ?— 
They  are  not  guilty  of  fraud,  but  if  the  watch  is 
sold  under  the  general  acceptation  of  the  term 
as  a  watch  with  a  gold  case,  I  say  it  is  then  a 
fraud. 

1139.  Do  not  you  think  it  is  fair  that  the  law 
should  be  equal  here  to  Englishmen  as  well  as 
to  foreigners,  and  that  the  foreigner  should  be 
subject  to  the  same  law  as  the  Englishman  is  ? — 
That  is  what  I  am  asking. 

1140.  Is  that  the  case  at  present? — No,  I 
think  you  always ,  give  the  foreigner  advantage 
over  us  if  you  can. 

1141.  Then  as  to  watch  cases  at  present,  you 
have  pretty  much  fair  play  ? — As  applied  to 
English  makers,  but  you  are  rather  putting  a 
different  construction  upon  my  answer  to  which 
I  intended  to  give  it.  My  answer  applied  to 
the  English  trade. 

1142.  Do  you  think  that  they  have  pretty 
much  fair  play? — My  answer  was  intended  to 

»ply  most  esj^ecially  to  the  English  trade,  and 
the  suggestion  of  our  trade  were  carried  out 
g4  by 
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Garrard,     by  the    Legialature,   it   wonld    also    apply  to 

11      «  D    foreigners. 

juiy  1070.       ^  j^g    jj^  y^^  ^j^.^j^  ^j^^  foreign  trade  of  an;^ 

yalae  at  all^  I  mean  the  export  trade^  to  this 
country? — It  is  not  very  considerable.  It  is 
always  valuable  to  the  individual,  but  I  do  not 
think  it  is  a  lar^e  trade.  Our  gold  and  silver 
wares  are  exceptional  trades  all  over  the  world ; 
you  cannot  make  watches  common  articles. 

1144.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  what  was 
the  export  of  watches  40  or  50  years  ago  ?— No, 
I  never  looked  at  the  returns. 

1145.  Would  you  be  surprised  then  to  hear 
that  they  have  rather  fallen  off? — Not  at  all. 

1146.  Would  it  surprise  you  to  hear  that  the 
watches  made  for  our  own  colonies,  or  one  of  our 
colonies,  of  Swiss  manufacture,  are  increasing 
every  year  ? — No,  but  they  are  not  entirely  of 
Swiss  manufacture,  because  the  works  go  from 
Birmingham  to  Switzerland  first  of  all. 

1147.  Have  you  any  evidence  of  that  state* 
ment  of  the  works  going  from  Birmingham  to 
Switzerland? — I  have  been  told  that  wheels 
have  been  cast  at  Birmingham,  and  exported  to 
Switzerland,  for  instance ;  they  are  not  con- 
siderable in  bulk.  I  have  been  so  informed  since 
I  have  been  in  the  trade,  since  I  was  a  boy,  but 
I  am  not  a  watchmaker,  and  I  am  speaking 
rather  upon  the  general  opinion  of  the  Dulk  of 
our  trade.  Watches  are  only  an  infinitesimal 
amount  compared  with  the  amount  of  the  En- 
glish trade  in  gold  and  silver. 

1148.  Still  It  is  the  worth  of  the  gold  and 
silver  hall-mark  that  is  particularly  valued  by 
the  Coventry  people  ? — Yes.  very  much  so. 

1149.  You  said  that  there  is  no  profit  gained 
by  the  manufacturer  by  the  duty  ? — No,  I  said 
there  was  a  very  small  profit  made,  and  I  gave 
evidence  to  prove  it.  The  other  day,  I  said  that 
you  might  estimate  the  profit  at  about  a  J  <f .  an 
ounce,  but  nothing  like  2  «?.,  as  was  stated  to  this 
Committee. 

1150.  You  are  thinking  that  I  am  alluding  to 
the  profit  of  3rf.  returned  by  the  Government? 
—Yes. 

1151.  I  do  not  refer  to  that;  I  say  you  will 
make  an  article  of  12  ounces,  which  at  4*.  6rf.  is 
above  the  present  value  of  silver? — I  cannot 
work  silver  that  cost  me  that. 

1152.  The  very  finest  silver  is  not  at  this  mo- 
ment, you  will  admit,  equal  to  4^.  6rf.  ? — I  most 
positively  say  that  this  bar  silver  below  bare 
standard  we  cannot  work. 

1153.  If  it  was  2rf.,  then  12  ounces  at  4,?.  6rf. 
would  be  56s.  If  you  put  Is.  6d,  on  that  12 
ounces,  you  have  to  add  18«.  to  it? — Yes,  cer- 
tainly. 

1154.  You  have  a  profit,  I  presume,  upon  your 
goods ;  I  do  not  ask  you  what  ? — All  I  can  get. 

1155.  Say  that  you  have  a  profit  of  25  per 
cent,  on  those  superior  articles,  is  there  no  profit 
then  on  this  diflFerence,  on  the  IS  s.;  you  must 
put  your  profit  on  the  manufactured  article,  not 
on  the  raw  material  ? — Of  course  if  I  sink  the 
money  I  want  some  interest  upon  it. 

1156.  But  you  recover  that  interest  when  you 
apply  for  drawback ;  supposing  you  want  to  ex- 
port manufactured  goods,  you  obtain  the  draw- 
back ? — If  we  manufacture  a  quantity  of  plate 
for  exjjortation,  as  I  endeavoured  to  prove  to  the 
Committee,  we  may  be  six,  or  eight,  or  12 
months  executing  the  order ;  we  get  upon  the  re- 
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bate  a  certain  amount  of  profit,  which  is  scarcely 
equivalent  to  the  interest  upon  the  capital  sunk 
for  the  time ;  but  we  get  that  small  sum. 

1167.  You  have  to  pay  out  this  ls.6d.  per 
ounce  of  silver;  do  you  get  any  drawback  upon 
the  profit? — Yes ;  but  in  makine  my  price  I  do 
not  put  a  profit  upon  the  duty  it  I  am  making 
for  export  purposes ;  if  I  am  making  a  price  to 
compete  in  the  foreign  market,  I  estimate  no 
profit  on  my  duty  ;  but  if  I  am  competing  with 
other  people  in  the  home  trade  I  must  have  a 
profit. 

1158.  I  understood  you  to  say  just  now  that 
the  great  majority  of  things  which  were  exported 
were  small,  and  on  which  it  was  not  worth  while 
applying  for  the  drawback  ? — On  the  contrary, 
I  said  mere  were  a  quantity  of  things  that  were 
exported  on  which  you  cannot  apply  for  draw- 
back by^  law,  and  that  on  many  others,  on  account 
of  the  diflSculty  of  taking  the  work,  to  prices  they 
are  exported  without  claiming  their  drawback. 

1159.  Then  in  the  competition  witii  manufac- 
tures in  foreign  countries  and  in  neutral  countries, 
the  English  manufacturer  is  handicapped  with 
them  because  of  the  duty? — He  is;  but  there 
are  su^estions  at  present  to  be  offered  to  tUs 
Committee,  I  believe,  which  would  remedy  that 
inconvenience. 

1160.  Suggestions  that  would  prevent  the 
foreigner  working  without  the  duty  ? — No,  not 
the  foreigner  working  without  duty ;  but  it  would 
meet  this  question,  that  the  manufacturer  would 
get  his  duty  back,  in  the  shape  of  drawback,  if 
certain  facilities  were  made  in  the  connection 
of  the  Goldsmiths'  Company  and  the  Customs  to 
enable  them  to  do  it ;  that  would  put  us  then  on 
the  same  footing  as  the  foreigners. 

1161.  Have  you  ever  heard  much  of  the  glass 
trade,  so  as  to  take  an  interest  in  it  ? — No,  I  do 
not  know  much  about  it 

1162.  You,  no  doubt,  are  aware  that  there  was 
a  very  large  excise  duty  payable  on  the  manu- 
facture of  glass,  in  the  same  manner  as  there  is 
duty  on  plate  ? — Yes, 

1163.  And  that  that  excise  duty  was  taken 
off?— Yes. 

1164.  And  there  was  a  drawback  allowed  for 
that?— Yes. 

1165.  Are  you  aware  of  the  increase  in  the 
sale  of  glass  in  the  10  years  since  that  duty  was 
taken  off? — ^Yes,  I  am. 

1166.  Was  not  it  as  much  as  tenfold? — ^I 
daresay  it  may  be,  because  the  million  buv  it ; 
but  the  million  never  would  buy  gold  and  silver. 
Unless  you  are  prepared  to  give  your  work- 
people 200/.  or  300/.  a  year  extra,  they  cannot 
deal  in  precious  metals ;  they  cannot  sSord  it. 

1167.  You  were  asked  by  the  honourable 
Member  for  King's  County  whether  you  are 
aware  that  the  French  peasantry  have  a  particu- 
lar habit  of  keeping  certain  articles  of  plate  in 
almost  every  cottage ;  I  might  ask  you  whetiier 
the  Dutch  peasantry  do  the  same  ? — I  hear  it 
asserted,  but  I  have  never  been  able  to  find  it 
I  have  travelled  in  France  and  in  Holland,  but 
I  never  could  buy  any  old  plate  amongst  the 
peasantry. 

1168.  Would  it  not  make  a  difference  to  a 
poor  man  in  that  position  if  he  bought  his 
plate,  thinking  he  was  investing  in  something  of 
value,  to  know  that  if  he  were  to  sell  it  again  he 
would  sell  it  with  a  loss  of  30  or  25  per  cent  ? — 

I  think 
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I  think  you  are  rather  assuming  what  does  not 
exist.  There  are  lots  of  instances  of  a  poor 
man  possessing  six  tea  spoons ;  of  course;  he  does 
not  buy  those  tea  spoons  new.  In  my  experi- 
-ence,  I  do  not  find  that  work-people,  or  any  ser- 
vants, could  buy  silver  tea  spoons. 

1169.  I  will  take  the  least  expensive  manufac- 
ture, silver  forks ;  you  would  charge  7  s.  an  oz., 
would  you  not  ?— Somewhere  about  that 

1170.  The  real  value  of  those  to  sell  again  is 
6s.y  is  it  not,  at  the  outside? — ^That  depends 
upon  the  ware.   I  very  often  give  6^.  an  ounce. 

1171.  As  old  material  ? — Yes;  but  you  would 
not  call  it  old  material  unless  it  had  passed 
tlirough  a  couple  of  generations. 

1172.  Would  not  that  influence  a  man  of  the 
poorer  classes  when  he  purchased?  —  I  have 
already  said  that  I  do  not  believe  it  would,  so 
far  as  my  experience  goes. 

1173.  What  do  you  make  out  the  amount  of 
duty  on  silver  and  gold  returned  for  drawback  ? 
— I  think  it  is  somewhere  about  8,000  L  or  10,000  /. 
a  year. 

1174.  About  10  per  cent,  of  the  whole  duty? 
— Possibly. 

1175.  Then,  according  to  that,  it  makes  the 
exports  about  one-tenth  of  the  whole  make  of  the 
country  ? — Yes. 

1176.  Does  not  it  seem,  when  we  consider  the 
nature  of  the  trade  itself  that  is  carried  on  in 
England,  a  very  trifling  amount  that  we,  the  first 
manufacturers  in  the  world,  should  only  be  able  to 
aell  one-tenth  of  our  make  to  customers  abroad  ? 
— If  you  wish  to  take  it  on  figures ;  but  I  do 
not  find  that  figures  will  prove  anything  about 
our  trade  at  all.  I  have  had  a  good  deal  of  expe- 
rience abroad  as  well  as  in  England.  It  cer- 
tainly may  seem  so  to  a  genueman  who  will 
Himply  reason  upon  figures ;  but  if  you  see  what 
the  habits  of  the  country  are,  you  will  see  that 
all  foreigners  now,  even  more  commonly  than  they 
do  in  England,  use  electro-plate  ;  and  if  you 
could  by  law  even  reduce  the  value  of  silver, 
I  do  not  think  that  would  aflect  the.  trade.  The 
demand  always  was  limited,  and  it  must  be  a 
limited  demand,  both  in  England  and  elsewhere. 

1177.  But  supposing  the  demand  in  England 
was  less,  in  consequence  of  the  use  of  the  electro- 
plate, is  it  not  strange  that  there  should  be  more 
demand  in  the  United  States  of  America,  where 
electro-plate  is  unquestionably  used? — I  do  not 
know  that  it  is;  I  have  no  statistics. 

1178.  If  we  brought  evidence  irom  America 
and  the  Colonies  that  the  American  silversmiths 
sell  more  silver  than  the  English,  do  not  you 
think  that  would  be  conclusive  ? — It  woidd  not 
be  conclusive,  because  I  get  my  drawback  back, 
and  I  get  my  duty  on  it  back. 

1179.  You  only  ^et  the  duty  on  some  articles 
tiiat  you  export  in  large  quantities  ? — It  would 
not  be  worm  while  t^  send  a  man,  even  in  a 
▼an  for  half-an-hour,  down  to  the  Custom  House, 
if  it  was  not  in  a  considerable  quantity. 

1180.  We  had  evidence,  and  I  should  like  to 
ask  if  you  agree  with  that  evidence,  that  the 
drawback  of  a  guinea  was  not  worth  obtaining, 
because  it  cost  a  guinea  to  get  it  ? — That  is  per- 
fectly true ;  but  I  never  heard  of  any  dealer 
exporting  a  guinea's  worth  of  anything,  or  stuff 
^that  requu*ed  a  guinea's  worth  of  duty. 

1181.  You  are  aware  that  the  law  is  that 
you  cannot  get  back  the  drawback  on  less  than 
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two  ounces  of  gold  ?— Just  so.  On  a  parcel  of  varrard. 
two  ounces  there  is  a  guinea  duty,  and  that  ^  j,,]^  i^ys, 
law  was  made  to  meet  a  fraud. 

1 182.  If  a  person  buys  ten  guineas'  worth  of 
gold,  and  wants  to  export  it,  he  can  get  that 
drawback^  at  least  ? — Yes. 

1183.  Therefore  he  can  buy  it  cheaper  in 
another  country  where  he  has  not  to  pay  a  draw- 
back ;  you  talk  of  putting  a  duty  on  everything; 
you  would  not  put  a  duty  on  gold  chains,  woiud 
you?— I  think  chains  are  exceptional. 

1184.  What  do  you  say  about  bracelets?— 
A  gold  band  bracelet  should  be  marked ;  a  chain 
is  an  exceptional  thing,  made  in  so  many  links, 
that  it  would  be  possible  to  detach  one  link  and 
substitute  others ;  it  is  a  thing  in  which  you 
must  fall  back  upon  the  spirit  of  confidence. 

1185.  I  think  gold  bracelets  are  not  marked 
now  ? — No. 

1186.  Not  even  plain  ones? — No,  they  are 
exempt  bv  the  table  of  exemptions. 

1187.  When  we  buy  gold  bracelets,  we  buy 
them  on  the  faith  of  the  respectability  of  the 
person  who  sells  ? — Yes,  you  do. 

1188.  Then  why  not  other  articles?  —  But 
then  you  buy  them  of  every  sort  of  gold,  and 
that  cannot  be  the  case  with  silver;  you  want  to 
apply  an  answer  with  respect  to  a  bagatelle  to 
the  general  trade. 

1189.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  are  not  bracelets 
sold  to  a  very  large  extent  ? — I  have  stated  so  ; 
and  I  would  have  marked  all  that  you  could 
mark,  and  the  trade  agree  with  me  upon  that 
subject,  as  I  think  they  agree  generally  with  the 
opinions  I  have  given  here. 

1190.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  all  this 
hall-marking  works  very  satisfactorily,  and  you 
do  not  wish  to  see  any  change?— Excepting  such 
changes  as  the  changes  made  in  the  goods  re- 
quire. 

1 191.  Then  you  wish  to  extend  the  hall-mark  ? 
— Certainly. 

1192.  Do  not  you  think  that  the  hall-mark 
would  be  possible  if  it  were  made  permissive  ? — 
It  is  possible,  but  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  of 
the  same  use ;  it  would  not  be  so  general,  or  so 
exactly  carried  out. 

1193.  Would  not  a  purchaser  have  the  same 
chance  of  ascertaining  the  value  of  the  hall-mark 
if  it  was  permissive  ? — The  purchaser  would  not, 
and  I  say  they  do  not ;  my  experience  is,  that  a 
purchaser  has  too  much  confidence,  not  in  me 
personally,  but  in  the  general  class  of  traders  in 
the  country. 

1194.  You  think  that  all  those  trades  should 
be  carried  on  by  Government  marks,  and  that  the 
respectability  of  the  person  is  a  secondary  con- 
sideration?— All  those  things  applying  to  the 
standard  of  the  country  should  be  controlled; 
and  I  cannot  see  a  better  system  of  control  than 
now. 

Mr.  Campbell' Bannerman. 

1195.  Can  you  mention  any  other  articles  of 
ordinary  sale  and  consumption  to  which  the  law 
applies  a  guarantee  of  this  kind  ? — Consumptiou 
is  another  thing.  There  is  no  consumption  in 
our  trade;  our  manufactures  lasts  for  ever,  as  it 
were*  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  last  two  cr 
three  generations. 

1196.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  article  on 
which  the  law  requires  that  a  certain  guarantee 
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Oarrofd.     ehould  be  stamped? — Not  any  manafactnre,  so 
'      "       far  as  I  can  immediately  call  to  my  mind;  but 
1  July  1878.  ^hgu  yQ^  come  to  the  Excise,  there  are  a  con- 
siderable number  of  articles. 

1197.  Can  you  mention  any  articles  that  the 
Excise  treats  in  that  way? — You  may  take 
spirits,  or  wines,  or  tea,  or  anything  else. 

1198.  When  I  go  to  buy  tea  or  spirits  in  a 
shop,  can  I  appeal  to  any  mark  upon  the  pack- 
age, or  upon  the  article  which  proves  to  me  that 
it  is  of  a  certain  quality  ? — I  do  not  know  that 
you  can;  but  then  you  have  other  machinery  for 
detecting  adulteration;  you  have  other  laws  made 
to  meet  that  case. 

1199.  If  it  be  a  particular  kind  of  brandy,  or 
whisky,  or  wine,  and  I  see  on  it  a  mark  on  the 
cork,  or  on  the  bottle,  of  the  dealer  or  the  pro- 
ducer, that  is  my  guarantee  of  the  qucJity,  is 
it  not  ? — No.  I  should  think  your  own  taste 
should  be,  as  it  is  mine.  I  like  to  try  what  suits 
me. 

1200.  I  asked  the  question,  because  you  men- 
tioned those  articles  as  things  which  were  guaran- 
teed by  statute? — No;  not  as  guaranteed,  but 
as  taxed.  I  understood  your  question  in  another 
sense. 

1201.  I  said  nothing  about  taxation;  I  said 
can  you  mention  anything,  the  quality  of  which 
is  guaranteed  under  statute  ? — No,  I  cannot. 

1202.  Then  there  is  nothing  except  gold  and 
silver ;  there  are  many  articles  which  vary  quite 
as  much  in  qualitv  as  gold  and  silver,  are  there 
not  ? — Not  of  equal  value,  that  I  know  of. 

1203-  But  they  vary  as  much  in  proportion  to 
their  value ;  take  a  piece  of  silk,  for  instance ;  it 
has  been  given  in  evidence  before  a  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  that  a  piece  of  silk 
may  be  almost  entirely  silk,  or  it  may  contain 
hardly  any  silk  at  all,  but  actually  mineral 
matter  put  in  to  make  up  the  weight  to  an  ordi- 
nary purchaser  to  such  an  extent  that  I  am 
afraid  both  yourself  and  myself  would  not  be 
able  to  detect  the  difference  between  the  two  ? — 
I  doubt  it ;  if  i  wore  silk  I  should  be  as  good  a 
judge  of  silk  as  I  am  of  cloth  now,  and  I  think  I 
know  as  much  about  cloth  as  a  clothworker. 

1204.  I  am  talking  not  of  the  wearing  but  of 
the  buying  ? — If  you  are  in  the  habit  of  using 
any  material  ctmstantly,  I  think  you  soon  beoome 
a  fair  judge  of  it. 

1205.  "Ion  think  that  the  public  are  perfectly 
safe  ? — I  think  so. 

1206.  But  at  any  rate  there  is  no  attempt  on 
the  part  of  the  law  to  guard  a  purchaser  against 
being  deceived  in  the  quality  ck  the  articles  lliat 
he  buys  ? — I  believe  not. 

1207.  Then  I  would  ask  you  to  state  definitely 
what  is  the  reason  that  you  think  that  that  prin- 
ciple should  be  applied  to  gold  and  silver,  when 
it  is  not  applied  to  anything  else  ? — It  is  a  law 
applicable  to  manufacturers  in  bullion,  it  is  a 
very  expressive  word,  in  the  precious  metals. 
The  origin  of  the  law  I  believe  was  that  protec- 
tion was  thought  necessary  for  the  public  against 
all  who  manufactured  or  dealt  in  the  precious 
metals. 

1208.  If  a  man  is  in  the  habit  of  buying  silver 
plate,  I  suppose  he  would  equally  become  a 
judge  of  it  as  he  would  in  the  case  01  silk,  or  any 
other  article  ? — Very  many  of  our  customers  are 
very  good  judges  of  the  work,  but  they  cannot 
be  judges  of  material,  because  t4ie  mivterial  has 
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no  particular  texture  about  it;  you  cannot  sub- 
ject it  to  the  same  manipulation. 

1209..  You  think  that  an  ordinary  purchaser 
can  be  as  well  aware  of  the  quality  of  silver  and 
gold  as  he  can  of  the  other  articles  of  which  jon 
have  been  speaking? — Most  decidedly  not. 

1210.  But  the  particular  reason,  as  I  gather 
for  which  you  see  some  advantage  in  the  main- 
teuance  of  the  hall-mark  is,  that  plate  is  kept  for 
a  long  time,  and  passed  from  hand  to  hand  to  a 

F-eat  extent?— The  particular  advantage  whidi 
see  in  retaining  the  mark,  is  to  guard  against  a 
fraud  which  is  very  easy,  and  that  is  adultera- 
tion ;  I  can  reduce  the  quality  of  my  silver  one- 
third,  and  to  an  uninitiated  eye  the  colour  of  it 
will  be  the  same  as  that  of  standard  silver  ;  and 
I  apprehend  that  with  such  competition  as  we 
have,  that  quality  will  be  made  would  be  used  un- 
less we  have  a  system  of  marking  and  controlling 
the  quality  of  silver  used  bj  manufacturers. 

1211.  The  competition  m  your  trade  is  not 
greater,  is  it,  than  in  other  trades  ? — I  should 
think  there  is  no  trade  in  London  in  which  there 
is  more  competition,  or  no  trade  where  we  so 
directly  compete,  that  we  put  up  with  very  small 
profits. 

1212.  You  mentioned  as  an  instance  of  the 
peculiar  value  of  the  present  system  of  hall- 
marking, that  you  could  detect  the  period  of  the 
manufacture  of  the  plate  ? — It  is  not  detection ; 
it  is  Ml  established  thing. 

1213.  You  mentioned  Elizabethan  plate  par- 
ticularly ;  what  is  the  particular  value  of  Eliza- 
bethan plate  ? — If  you  have  got  a  cup  of  Eliza- 
bethan manufacture,  which  has  the  hall-mark 
upon  it,  I  should  be  very  happy  to  give  you  14/. 
an  ounce  for  it. 

1214.  I  ask  why,  what  is  the  reason  of  that 
peculiar  value  ? — The  value  that  now,  an  edu- 
cated public  attach  to  every  hall-mark,  althou2h 
the  thing  shall  have  no  artistic  merit,  but  simply 
because  if  it  has  the  Elizabethan  hall-mark,  the 
public  have  attached  that  value  to  it,  and  not  the 
manufacturer. 

1215.  Although  the  thing  itself  may  be  of  no 
better  general  quality  or  of  more  artistic  merit 
than  many  other  pieces  of  plate,  but  because  it 
has  a  mark  of  that  period,  it  receiving  a  fictitious 
value  in  the  public  market  ? — I  do  not  say  that  it 
is  a  fictitious  value,  because  it  is  an  established 
guarantee  of  its  genuineness  at  that  period,  such 
is  the  value  attached  to  those  marks,  There  is 
no  intrinsic  value,  but  there  is  a  direct  value  to 
the  public. 

1216.  You  think   it  is  an   advantage  to  the 

{mblic  that  this  should  be  carefully  protected  and 
iiUy  preserved  to  them,  as  the  mark:  gives  to  the 
article  a  value  which  it  does  not  intrinsically 
possess,  because  it  indicates  that  it  was  made  at 
a  certain  time  ? — Yes,  it  has  an  historical  value 
which  is  guaranteed  by  that  mark. 

1217.  In  fact,  a  fancy  value  altogether?  — 
Entirely  ;  just  the  same  as  pictures  have  a  fancy 
value. 

1218.  You  think  that  that  is  a  desirable  thing 
to  continue? — I  think  it  is  a  thing  which  has 
been  proved  to  have  worked  well  for  a  great 
many  years,  and  I  think  it  is  desirable  to  con- 
tinue it. 

1219.  I  did  not  exactly  understand  wliat  you 
said  in  anew^  to  1^  honourable  Member  for 
Peterborough,  about  fratids  iJleged  to  be  per- 
petrated 
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petrated  in  America  in  imitating  our  hall-marks; 
those  are  put  on  in  America  to  pieces  of  silver  in 
order  that  these  may  be  passed  off  as  English 
goods,  I  presume  ? — I  understand  so ;  whaterer 
eTidence  I  have  given  yon  upon  timt  point  is 
simply  hearsay;  I  have  no  facts  to  tell  you  as 
regards  that,  but  I  know  as  a  matter  of  conver- 
sation in  the  trade  that  such  things  have  been 
done  in  America. 

1220.  But  the  object  of  putting  on  the  mark 
is  to  pass  off  the  articles  as  British  goods,  is  it 
not  ? — To  pass  off  baae  articles  as  articles  of 
standard  silver. 

1221.  Supposing  those  articles  are  in  demand, 
which  they  must  be,  or  the  mark  would  not  be 
put  upon  them,  are  they  bought  by  persons  who 
if  they  could  not  get  them  would  by  British 
goods  ? — By  them,  because  they  fancy  that  they 
are  British  goods  of  a  certain  standard ;  but  I  ap- 
prehend that  no  legislation  would  cope  with 
firaud,  for  where  men  will  insist  upon  bemg  dis- 
honest, you  cannot  make  them  honest  by  Act  of 
Parliament  any  more  than  by  abolishing  all 
Acts. 

1222.  I  mean  that  if  those  articles  with  fraudu- 
lent marks  up<m  them  are  sold  in  the  foreign 
markets,  it  must  be  in  diminution  of  the  sale  of 
British  goods? — Naturally  that  would  be  so, 
but  I  apprehend  they  are  not  very  extensively 
mM. 

Mr.  Bates. 

1223.  I  think  you  said  that  you  are  not  in 
favour  of  voluntaiy  hall-marking? — I  prefer  com- 
pulsory hall-markme- 

1 224.  And  you  tnink  that  the  hall-hiark  is  a 
protection  to  the  public  ? — Most. decidedly  so. 

1225.  And  you  are  of  opinion  that  the  hall- 
mark should  be  continued  ? — I  think  it  is  advan- 
tageous both  to  the  honest  trader  and  to  the 
public  to  continue  it. 

1226.  What  is  the  value  of  the  hall-mark  in 
silver  to  you  as  a  trader? — It  has  two  values;  it 
shows  me  the  quality  of  the  material  out  of  which 
the  article  is  made,  and  of  course  it  brings  me 
within  the  law. 

1227.  Suppose  I  bring  that  mug  which  is  on 
the  table  to  you ;  it  has  been  made  within  the 
last  year  or  two  ;  you  put  a  certain  value  upon 
it;  and  suppose  I  bring  to  you  a  mug  of  the 
same  size  and  the  same  weight,  and  everything 
eke,  but  made  150  years  ago,  what  value  do  you 
put  upon  it  from  that  fact  ? — Varying  from  75 
per  cent,  to  100  per  cent. 

1228.  Does  not  it  fi*equently  reach  more  than 
that? — Not  of  the  date  you  are  speaking  of;  I 
can  buy  lots  of  George  it's,  articles  of  that  de- 
scription at  10  s.  an  ounce. 

1229.  Go  back  to  James  II's.  time,  what 
would  be  its  value  ? — It  would  be  almost  four 
times  the  value. 

1230.  If  that  hall-mark  was  not  on  that  mug, 
it  would  not  be  of  the  same  value  I  suppose  ? — 
It  would  not  be  worth  half  the  price,  and  1  should 
only  buy  it  to  melt  it. 

1231.  Therefore  in  the  interest  of  those  who 
have  those  articles,  apart  frwn  the  trade,  you 
think  that  the  hall-mark  ought  to  be  continued  ? 
— If  you  abolish  it,  I  do  not  think  it  would  inter- 
fere with  the  value  of  the  old  hall-mark,  but  it 
would  interfere  two  generations  hence  with  the 
value  of  the  plate  now  manufactured. 

0.117. 
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1232.  If  the  plate  of  two  generations  ago  is         

worth  50  s.  an  ounce,  that  plate  made  to-day,    i  Jaly  1878, 
might  be  worth  50  *.  an  ounce  two  generations 

hence  also  ? — Very  likely. 

1233.  Supposing  the  duty  was  taken  away, 
what  would  become  of  all  you  manufacturers  and 
dealers  with  the  stock  that  you  hold? — The 
Government  would  have  to  repay  us  at  the  rate 
of  1  «•  6  cf.  an  ounce,  all  the  dutv  upon  articles 
which  are  new^  and  have  never  been  used,  and 
that  we  should  recoup  ourselves  on,  but  of  course, 
on  second-hand  articles  that  have  been  used, 
you  at  once  subject  a  large  holder  to  a  serious 
loss. 

1234.  And  you  subject  any  private  party  who 
holds  silver  plate  to  the  same  loss  ? — To  a  cer- 
tain loss. 

1235.  And  therefore  to  an  injustice? — You 
may  put  it  so  if  you  like ;  it  would  be  an  injustice 
to  me. 

1236.  Would  it  be  an  injustice  to  the  Chair- 
man, or  any  one  of  us  who  have  paid  duty  upon 
the  plate  that  we  have  ? — I  do  not  know  that  I 
can  answer  that  question. 

1237.  What  is  the  sale  of  new  plate  compared 
to  the  sale  of  second-hand  plate  annually  ? — That 
I  can  hardly  answer  off-hand ;  I  should  have  to 
make  a  calculation. 

1238.  I  suppose  you  know  pretty  well  from 
your  own  manufacture,  what  new  plate  you  sell 
annually  ?— The  figures  that  I  could  get  out  of 
our  own  books  would  not  be  a  fair  test,  because 
as  manufacturers  we  sell  more  new  plate  possibly 
than  we  do  of  second-hand  plate,  and  because  we 
only  deal  in  exceptionally  good  second-hand 
plate,  and  therefore  my  figures  would  hardly  be 
a  correct  answer. 

1239.  Is  there  not  a  great  deal  more  second- 
hand plate  sold  annually  than  new  plate  ?  — I 
should  say  that  it  simply  changes  hands ;  you  see 
so  much  of  it  is  bought  at  auction,  and  not 
always  sold  in  the  trade. 

1240.  I  mean  bought  by  the  public.  You 
were  asked  about  a  carriage  ;  if  you  go  into 
Long  Acre,  to  some  of  the  leading  men  there^ 
for  instance,  take  Silk,  you  generally  find  that 
his  carriages  are  marked  on  the  wheels,  or  some- 
where ?— i  es. 

1241.  If  you  were  buying  a  carriage  of  Silk's, 
I  suppose  the  first  think  you  woul4  uo  would  be 
to  go  and  ask  him  when  he  made  it,  in  order  to 
give  you  the  value  of  it? — Naturally  I  should, 
if  I  bought  the  carriage. 

1242.  Then  you  could  guess  at  the  value  ?— 
Yes,  I  could  guess  at  a  certain  value. 

1243.  Do  you  think  if  the  duty  were  taken  off 
silver  plate  the  public  would  get  any  benefit^ 
generally  speaking? — Except  upon  spoons  and 
forks  I  do  not  see  that  they  woula  get  any 
benefit  at  all ;  I  should  not  alter  the  prices  of 
my  articles  that  I  sell  at  1  /•  an  ounce»  more  or 


1244.  You  said  that  you  would  have  all  foreign 
plate  stamped ;  I  think  the  Goldsmiths'  Company 
only  stamp  a  certain  standard  ? — But  I  apprehend 
it  was  the  original  intention  of  the  Legislature 
to  allow  nothing  to  compete  with  the  home  trade 
that  was  not  of  the  British  standard. 

1245.  If  I  .import  German  plate,  and  send  it 
to  the  Goldsmiths'  Company,  instead  of  stamping 
it  they  break  it  up,  do  they  not  ? — Yes  ;  and  I 
think   very  properly   so.      You  cannot  get  it 

H  2  stamped 
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l£y^  Mr.  Po/e*— continued. 

Oarrard.     stamped  unless  it  is  of  the  same  standard  as 

J  Jnlv  18*78    ^^1^» 

/  '  •  1246.  You  have  been  asked  how  you  would 
find  out  the  value  of  a  watch  chain  ;  supposing 
a  chain  was  taken  to  a  pawnbroker's,  if  it  was  9, 
14,  or  18  carats,  he  would  pretty  soon  tell  jrou 
the  value? — An  experienced  man  would  just 
hold  it  in  his  hand  and  tell  you,  but  the  public 
are  not  experienced;  and  then  you  must,  of 
course,  go  back  upon  confidence. 

1247.  There  is  a  difference,  is  there  not,  be- 
tween the  weight  of  a  paste  diamond  and  a 
genuine  diamond? — A  diamond  has  a  specific 
gravity,  and  a  piece  of  paste  has  not  one-third  of 
the  specific  gravity  of  a  diamond. 

1248.  You  think  that  anybody  could  tell  a 
diamond  by  the  weight,  or  the  colour,  if  he  used 
his  eyes  ? — Yes. 

1249.  Pearls  are  made  very  well  just  now,  are 
they  not  ? — Yes ;  pearls  are  very  well  imitated 
occasionally. 

1250.  And  they  are  almost  undistinguishable 
frqm  genuine,  are  they  not,  unless  you  have 
them  m  your  hand? — Yes,  at  a  little  distance 
nobody  could  guarantee  them,  but  if  you  handle 
them,  or  have  them  sufficiently  close  to  your  eye 
to  have  them  in  your  hand,  a  very  small  experi- 
ence shows  you  the  difierence. 

1251.  A  manufacturer  of  silver  always  puts 
his  own  name,  does  he  not,  on  his  goods? — 
The  manufacturer  must  put  on  his  own  regis- 
tered punch  the  first  letter  of  his  Christian  name, 
and  of  his  surname. 

1252.  That  is  not  done  by  the  Goldsmiths' 
Company,  I  believe  ? — No,  that  is  affixed  by  the 
maker. 

1253.  And  you  mark  them  yourself? — Yes, 
certainly. 

1254.  You  said  that  many  articles  of  silver  and 
gold  were  exported,  or  silver  especially,  perhaps 
without  getting  the  drawback  ? — Yes. 

1255.  For  instance,  I  suppose  you  sell  lots  of 
those  silver  waiters  to  go  out  as  presents  to 
India  and  A  ustralia,  which  you  never  think  of 
getting  the  drawback  upon  ? — I  should  not  get 
the  drawback  upon  anything  of  that  sort. 

1256.  Therefore  the  Customs'  returns  you 
think  are  no  criterion  as  to  the  actual  amount  of 
exports? — No,  not  in  that  way;  they  are  no 
criterion  of  thj  amount  of  manufactured  silver 
taken  out  of  the  country,  because  there  are 
thousands  and  thousands  of  small  pieces  taken 
out.  Even  I,  if  1  have  patterns,  or  anything  of 
that  sort,  and  am  going  to  Paris  or  going  to 
Germany,  can  take  my  patterns  in  my  pocket  or 
in  my  portmanteau,  and  when  I  came  back  I 
produce  them  to  the  Custom-house  officers  and 
say,  I  took  these  out  as  patterns,  and  I  will 
apply  for  them  at  the  Queen's  warehouse,  if  you 

1257.  You  were  asked  about  the  difference  in 
the  consumption  of  glass  when  tlie  duty  was 
taken  off ;  is  that  at  idi  analogous  to  silver  ? — I 
do  not  see  how  it  can  be ;  the  intrinsic  value  of 
the  material,  to  start  with,  can  bear  no  comparison 
whatever. 

1258.  What  do  you  say  is  the  comparison  as 
to  breakage  ? — Of  course  there  you  come  to  con- 
sumption again,  and  I  say  that  we  have  no  con- 
sumption; our  articles  are  not  consumed;  they 
may  last  for  ever. 

1259.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  at  the  present  day 


Mr.  jBa/e#— continued. 

there  are  great  firauds  in  those  bracelets  that 
have  actually  been  stamped  ? — I  have  no  doubt 
that  there  may  be  a  great  quantity  of  lockets 
and  bracelets  sold  as  15,  16,  or  18  carats,  or 
whatever  the  leading  manufacturers  would  use 
in  their  ware. 

1260.  But  is  it  not  a  well-known  fact  that  at 
the  present  day  we  hear  that  bracelets  of  9,  12^ 
and  15  carat  gold  are  sold  as  18  carat? — I  do  not 
know  of  any  particular  instances.  I  have  heard 
so,  but  I  do  not  know  it  as  a  fact. 

1261.  Would  it  not  put  a  stop  to  that  if  they 
were  hall-marked  ? — Certainly. 

1262.  On  that  account,  for  the  protection  of 
the  public,  you  think  it  ought  to  be  done  ? — Yes. 
I  think  that  the  protection  is  well  worth  the 
duty. 

1263.  You  have  been  asked  about  silk ;  I  sus- 
pect that  you  or  any  other  man  who  is  in  the 
habit  of  buying  a  piece  of  silk  could  tell  whether 
it  had  a  cotton  or  a  silk  back  ? — I  think  1  could. 

1264.  I  suppose  you  or  any  other  gentleman 
could  tell,  if  you  saw  a  piece  of  Bradford  stuffs,  if 
it  had  got  cotton  mixed  with  the  wool,  could  you 
not  ?— I  daresay  I  could  if  I  looked  for  it 

1265.  Could  you  tell  us  the  quantity  of  alloy 
mixed  with  silver,  or  anv  article  that  was  made 
up? — I  could  not  by  sight  off-hand,  even  in  a 
bulky  article  of  that  kind. 

1266.  Supposing  we  were  to  say  that  it  was 
three-fourths  silver  and  one  fourth  alloy,  could 
any  man,  unless  you  assayed  it,  tell  what  the 
real  value  of  that  silver  was? — ^I  doubt  if  he 
could. 

1267.  And  therefore  silk  is  no  criterion  as  to 
silver? — I  think  none  whatever. 

1268.  You  were  asked  about  the  value  of  old 
silver,  and  you  say  that  for  an  article  of  James 
I.'s  time  you  would  give  I  think  you  named,  5/. 
or  10/.  an  ounce? — Yes,  we  will  say  7/.  an 
ounce. 

1269.  You  do  ;aot  see  why  the  public,  if  they 
have  this  interest,  should  not  be  accommodated,, 
do  you,  or  that  they  should  not  pay  for  an  article 
if  they  wish  to  possess  it  ? — No,  tiie  public  have 
regulated  its  price. 

1270.  If  they  think  proper  to  pay  for  it  you 
do  not  see  why  they  should  not  ? — JNo. 

1271.  And  it  would  not  be  of  that  value  if  ifc 
had  no  hall-mark  ? — Certainly  not 

1272.  You  have  stated  that  you  have  heard 
that  our  hall-marks  are  forged  in  America ;  have 
you  ever  seen  anything  of  the  kind  ? — No,  I  can- 
not say  that  I  have. 

1273.  Did  you  ever  see  any  American  plate  in 
England  ?— Yes. 

1274.  Did  you  ever  see  American  plate  in 
France  ?— Yes. 

1275.  Do  you  generally  find  that  it  is  hall- 
marked ? — No,  I  do  not  I  have  not  seen  any* 
thing  like  a  forged  English  mark. 

1276.  Do  you  know  tiieir  trade-mark? — Yes, 
I  have  seen  their  trade-mark. 

1277.  Very  often  the  man's  name  is  in  fiill,  is^ 
it  not? — Yes. 

1278.  That  is  as  a  sort  of  trade  register  ?— Yes, 
it  is  so  accepted  now  in  our  own  trMe. 

1279.  Unless  they  are  very  first-rate  names  I 
do  not  believe  they  would  be  accepted  ? — It  must 
be  a  very  first-rate  man  whose  name  would  be 
taken  as  a  guarantee  of  the  quality  of  the  silver 
that  he  sold. 

1280.  We 
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1280.  We  have  heard  something  of  old  tea- 
spoons ;  I  suppose  you  buy  old  teaspoons  some- 
tunes  for  the  melting  pot  ? — Very  often. 

1281.  And  when  jrou  get  them  perhaps  you 
£nd  them  worth  a  little  more  than  the  melt- 
ing pot  ? — Not  very  often ;  but  if  they  are 
George  II.  or  George  III.  engraved  teaspoons^ 
they  are  of  considerably  more  value. 

1282.  You  do  not  put  them  in  the  melting  pot^ 
I  presume  ? — Not  if  they  are  hall-marked. 

1283.  Therefore  jrou  consider  the  hall-mark 
necessary  for  your  silver  plate  ?  — Yes.  It  is  only 
the  indication  of  their  date  which  makes  their 
value. 

Mr.  WhiUcell. 

1284.  I  think  you  said  that  a  gentleman  who 
was  in  the  habit  of  purchasing  articles,  such  as 
broadcloth^  could  very  soon  ascertain  the  value  so 
as  to  become  a  good  judge  ? — I  should  think  he 
would  very  soon  ascertain  the  quality. 

1285.  And  with  the  quality  the  value? — 
Naturally. 

1286.  You  would  have  no  difficulty  on  touch- 
ing a  piece  of  broadcloth  to  say  whether  it  was 
^orth  24 «.  a  yard  or  32*.  a  yard? — I  at)prehend 
that  there  would  be  very  little  difficulty  about  it. 

1287.  Do  you  think  that  there  would  be  much 
greater  difficulty  in  deciding  upon  the  value  of 
plate  ? — The  intrinsic  value  most  decidedly. 

1288.  Is  the  intrinsic  value  the  real  value  ? — 
Of  a  great  deal  it  is. 

1289.  And  of  a  great  deal  it  is  not? — Of  a 
great  deal  it  is  not. 

1290.  There  is  plate  made  here  which  is  worth 
something  like  10  «.  an  ounce,  is  it  not? — A  con- 
siderable deal. 

1291.  And  there  is  some  plate  worth  how 
much  as  a  maximum? — I  suppose  the  highest 
thing  that  I  have  I  should  want  about  5/.  an 
ounce  for,  for  the  mere  work. 

1292.  As  between  10*.  and  5/.,  which  is  a 
greater  difference  than  between  12  carat  and  18 
carat^  you  wish  for  no  protection,  except  your 
reputation  ? — We  have  none  other,  and  I  do  not 
see  how  any  other  could  be  given  to  us. 

1293.  For  that  you  are  satisfied  with  your  own 
reputation,  and  the  country  at  large  is ;  but  for 
the  other,  which  is  of  much  less  importance,  you 
say  that  the  countrv  must  be  invoked  to  give 
you  protection ;  is  that  your  argument  ? — Not  to 
give  me  protection,  but  to  give  themselves  pro- 
tection. I  do  not  want  the  protection  so  much 
as  I  think  it  is  necessary  for  the  public. 

1294.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  you  want  fco 
give  me  protection  as  between  18  and  12  or  9 
carat  gold ;  but  as  for  the  price  itself,  owing  to 
the  beautiful  artistic  work  which  is  put  upon  it, 
you  give  me  no  protection  whatever,  except  the 
judgment  of  the  man  that  made  it,  and  my  appre- 
ciation of  his  worth  ? — The  protection  would  be 
your  experience.  Unless  you  had  a  certain 
amount  of  experience  and  knowledge  you  would 
not  be  paying  such  a  price,  I  apprehend. 

1295.  But,  after  all,  does  not  the  public  gene- 
rally buy  at  your  establishment  on  the  reputa- 
tion of  your  firm,  knowing  that  it  would  not 
turn  out  anything  which  was  not  really  intrin* 
sioaily  valuable  ? — I  believe  that  the  public  do 
buy  a  great  deal  upon  our  name,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  I  do  not  think  that  it  alters  the  value 
of  my  argument  respecting  the  hall-mark. 

1296.  With  regard  to  the   question  of  pro- 
0.117. 


Mr.  WViito^H— continued, 
tection,  you  said  you  thought  it  was  necessary  to 
keep  the  duty  on  in  order  that  the  hall-mark 
might  be  faiAfuUy  and  continually  used? — I 
think  it  is  an  extra  guarantee,  and  I  endeavoured 
to  explain  my  reason  for  thinking  so. 

1297.  Is  it  the  case  that  there  are  some  stan* 
dard  gold  articles  that  may  be  hall-marked  with- 
out the  duty  being  paid  upon  them  ?  —  Yes, 
those  articles  which  are  in  the  list  of  exemp- 
tions. 

1298.  Those  need  not  be  marked  at  all;  but 
I  mean  is  it  the  fact  that  articles  made  of  gold 
of  15,  12,  or  9  carats  may  be  marked  without 
paying  the  duty  ?— Only  such  things  as  watch 
cases ;  there  is  nothing  else  that  I  am  aware  of. 

1299.  And  all  those  are  voluntarily  marked  ? 
— Yes,^  except  watch  cases  ;  there  is  a  legal 
obligation  upon  a  British  manufacturer  to  have 
watch-cases  marked. 

1300.  You  stated  that  it  was  desirable  to  keep 
on  the  duty  in  order  to  enforce  the  hall-mark* 
ing  ? — Yes,  in  its  present  form. 

1301.  And  yet  there  are  articles  which  may 
be  and  must  be  hall-marked  without  paying 
duty  ? — There  are.  It  is  only  watch  cases  that 
must  be  marked. 

1302.  And  still  watch  cases,  though  marked,^ 
need  not  pay  duty  ?— They  do  not. 

1303.  Consequently  in  that  respect  the  neces- 
sity of  applying  the  question  of  duty  to  those 
articles  is  not  carried  out? — It  is  a  single  in- 
stance :  but  I  do  not  think  it  would  apply  to  the 
whole  trade  at  large. 

1304.  It  applies  in  that  instance?— It  does 
apply  in  that  instance ;  there  is  no  rule  without 
an  exception. 

1305.  I  want  to  know  what  proportion,  in 
your  opinion,  of  the  highest  quality  of  silver  is 
used;  is  there  much  plate  made  of  the  very 
highest  quality  of  silver  ? — I  do  not  think  there 
is  very  much,  but  we  often  do'  see  it.  I  have  no 
statistics  upon  which  I  could  found  an  answer. 

1306*.  You  said  that  you  wish  that  all  articles 
that  could  be  hall-marked  should  be  compelled 
to  be  hall-marked  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  is  a  whole- 
some regulation. 

1306.  Would  not  it  introduce  an  enormous 
amount  of  work  to  the  Goldsmiths'  Hall,  far  be* 
yond  anything  that  they  have  now  ? — I  do  not 
think  that  it  would  introduce  more  work  than 
they  would  be  prepared  to  cope  with ;  they  have 
an  enormous  amount  now ;  in  fact,  the  manner 
in  which  their  work  has  doubled  and  quadrupled 
is  something  beyond  description. 

1307.  Take  the  article  of  silver  lockets ;  a  vast 
number  of  silver  lockets  are  made,  are  there  not, 
although  the  silver  may  be  somewhat  inferior  ? — 
Yes,  and  I  apprehend  that  in  an  alteration  of  the 
law  such  as  is  suggested,  there  would  have  to  be 
a  limit  with  regard  to  silver;  anything  under 
10  dwts.  would  not  be  required  to  be  marked, 
because  the  amount  of  profit  on  10  dwts.  of 
silver  is  so  small. 

1308.  What  is  the  weight  of  an  ordinary  silver 
locket? — I  should  say  that  an  ordinary  silver 
locket  weighs  under  10  dwts. 

1309.  Then  you  would  care  nothing  for  the 
quality,  if  it  is  produced  in  immense  numbers^ 
provided  each  article  was  small  in  itself? — You 
must  have  some  regulation;  those  things  are 
made  to  meet  the  demand  for  cheapness,  and  the 
more  general  they  become  the  thinner  they 
would  become. 

h3  1310.  What 
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Mr.  Mr.  W/ntwell — continued. 

Garrard.         ^^^0.  What  would  be  your  limit  of  weiffht  if 

J  1    iB'tS   ^^y  ^*  ^*®   practicable  to  mark   them^^   oelow 

^  ^  which  they  should  not  be  marked,  or  is  there 

any  limit? — The  article  must  be  above  a  cer- 

twn   weight  in  silver,  to   bring  it  within  the 

law. 

1311.  And  what  with  respect  to  gold? — 
Again  we  should  give  a  somewhat  smaller 
weight. 

1312.  What  is  your  proposed  weight  ? — I 
should  say  with  re^rd  to  silver  10  dwts. ;  and 
with  regard  to  gola,  we  should  have  to  go  down 
pretty  well  to  3  dwts. 

1313.  Take  what  might  be  seen  in  every  crowd 
that  you  passed  through  in  London  a  short  time 
since,  and  perhaps  is  the  case  now,  namely.,  silver 
collars ;  would  they  be  exempt  ? — I  believe,  be- 
ing elastic  and  full  of  joints,  they  would  be  things 
that  would  be  bound  to  be  exempt;  anything 
that  has  so  much  solder  about  it  as  those  things 
would  have  we  must  exempt. 

1314.  You  would  exempt  lockets,  would  you 
not? — Not  all  lockets,  but  those  of  a  certain 
weight. 

1315.  But  suppose  you  do  not  exempt  gold 
lockets ;  you  see  there  is  an  enormous  number  of 
gold  locketfi  now  worn  ;  if  you  see  a  girl  12  years 
of  age,  is  she  not  wearing  a  gold  locket  ? — Yes, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  that  should  not  be 
continued. 

1316.  You  propose  that  those  all  should  be 
introduced  into  the  system  of  hall-marking? — 
Certainly. 

1317.  Are  they  prepared  in  the  Goldsmiths' 
Hall,  notwithstanding  the  excellent  manner  in 
which  they  conduct  their  business,  to  receive 
such  an  additional  amount  of  business  ? — From 
what  I  know  of  the  authorities,  I  think  that  they 
are  prepared. 

1318.  And  you  would  make  this  great  change 
in  the  interests  of  protection  ? — In  tne  interests 
of  the  public ;  you  protect  the  public,  and  the 
man  who  is  prepared  to  give  fair  value  for  their 
money. 

1319.  Do  you  suppore  that  every  girl,  such 
as  we  have  got  now  in  the  large  consuming  popu- 
lations, who  decorate  themselves  with  those  sorts 
of  ornaments  which  you  wish  to  introduce  into 
your  system  of  marking,  would  be  well  acquainted 
with  tne  hall-marking,  and  with  the  degree  of 
purity  that  it  was  intended  1o  represent? — 1  can- 
not suppose  that  a  child  knows  what  a  grown 
man  does  ;  hut  the  child  does  not  buy  a  locket  ; 
it  is  bought  by  her  parents  probably,  who  do 
know,  or  should  know. 

1320.  I  ask  you  now,  not  in  your  shop,  but  in 
shops  in  which  those  articles  are  sold,  whether 
you  really  believe,  and  I  am  quite  sure  you  will 
give  me  a  candid  answer,  that  six  out  of  50 
would  know  the  difference  between  the  hall- 
marking as  to  the  value  of  the  gold  in  a  locket  ? 
— Yes,  I  should  say  most  decidedly  they  would ; 
at  any  rate  they  should,  and  if  they  do  not,  so 
much  the  better  for  them  that  the  Legislature 
protects  them  against  fraud. 

1321.  Is  it  protection  against  fraud,  when 
they  give  for  an  inferior  article,  because  it 
has  got  a  hall-mark,  the  price  that  they  would 

g'vefor  a  superior  article,  simply  because  they 
ncy  that  the  hall-mark  is  a  guarantee? — It 
may  not  protect  an  individual,  but  that  is  no 
reason  wny  that  protection  should  be  taken 
away 


Mr.  JVhUweU — continued. 

13&2.  Would  you  not  almost  have  to  limit  the 
value  of  the  metal  used  in  those  various  articles 
to  a  higher  standard,  if  you  want  to  establish 
such  a  protection  as  that? — I  do  not  think  that 
is  necessary.  I  think  the  tendency  is  to  use 
those  higher  standards  without  limiting  it  at  all 

1323.  But  you  can  get  a  hall-mark  of  an  in- 
ferior quality  put  upon  an  article,  provided  it  re- 
presents that  inferior  quality  ? — I  can,  of  course, 
but  I  apprehend  that  those  inferior  qualities  are 
not  much  used,  or,  if  they  are,  they  are  not  hall- 
marked ;  I  have  no  doubt  of  that. 

1324.  In  the  case  of  the  manufacturers  of 
those  cheap  things,  which  you  propose  at  once  to 
be  subject  to  hall-marking,  would  not  it  be  a 
great  impediment  to  the  trade  ? — I  think  not  I 
might  say  that  perhaps  the  value  of  the  material 
forms  no  proportion  whatever  of  the  expense  of 
the  design.  These  very  small  articles  are  made 
in  large  quantities,  but  where  the  article  is  in- 
trinsically  of  the  value  of  2  *.  6  rf.  in  silver,  I  do 
not  think  it  is  any  impediment  to  the  trade  at 
all. 

1326.  Now  when  you  were  hurried  in  busi- 
ness, is  not  it  sometimes  found  that  the  delay  oc« 
casioned  by  having  to  send  to  the  hall  is  a  aelay 
which  you  would  rather  avoid,  if  you  could  do 
without  it  ?— There  are  such  instances,  but  I  do 
not  think  that  is  any  reason  to  interfere  with  the 
system. 

1326.  If  an  establishment  were  situated  in 
the  outskirts  of  London,  and  you  had  to  send 
every  one  of  those  small  articles  to  be  hall- 
marked, what  amount  of  delay  would  occur  in  a 
messenger  taking  them  ? — But  those  small  articles 
are  made  by  the  gross ;  they  are  not  made  one  at 
a  time,  as  we  in  the  ordinary  way  in  our  manu- 
facture make  them ;  they  never  could  be  pro- 
duced unless  they  were  made  by  the  gross. 

1327.  Would  you  have  them  to  be  sent  the 
day  before  they  were  to  be  hall-marked,  or  two 
days  or  three  days  before  ;  and  if  so,  how  would 
you  conduct  the  business  ? — I  would  send  them, 
and  in  practice,  except  under  cases  of  extreme 
pressure,  they  should  be  marked  the  same  day 
that  they  are  sent. 

1328.  You  have  seen,  I  suppose,  a  large  num- 
ber of  messengers  waiting  to  get  their  things 
marked  at  the  Goldsmiths'  Hall  ? — No,  different 
people  take  their  work  there  in  the  morning,  and 
are  told  what  time  to  apply  for  it  in  the  evening, 
and  that  of  course  is  regulated  by  the  amount  of 
work  to  be  done. 

1329.  Have  you  ever  seen  a  large  number  <rf 
messengers  bringing  their  work  day  by  day,  and 
coming  at  night  to  take  it  away  again  ? — 1  have 
seen  them;  I  do  not  often  go  to  the  Goldsmiths' 
Hall  myself,  but  I  have  seen  them  wait. 

1330.  Does  not  it  impress  you  with  the  idea 
that  if  that  were  multiplied  many  fold,  there 
would  be  a  great  glut  of  work  ?— I  do  not  think 
it  would  be  multiplied ;  the  work  of  the  manu- 
facturers might  increase,  as  it  has  increased  for 
years  past. 

1331.  Do  you  know  what  the  difference  in 
value  as  between  the  lowest  kind  of  plated  arti- 
cles, and  the  highest  kind  of  plated  articles  is? — 
I  have  handed  in  a  small  table  of  the  articles  of 
commerce  for  the  information  of  the  Committee. 

1332.  I  want  to  ask  if  there  is  not  the  same 
argument  for  the  protection  of  the  public  to  be 
made  in  asking  to  stamp  these  standard  plated 
articles,  as  well  as  the  standard  plate  ? — I  think 

not; 
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Mr.  Whitwell — contanuecL 

not;  because  a  plated  arlicle  is  not  a  precious 
metal ;  it  is  only  faced  with  a  precious  metal ;  it 
is  not  sold  as  being  of  any  intrinsic  value  what- 
ever. 

1333.  It  is  a  compound  of  two  metals,  one 
silver,  and  the  other  something  else,  is  it  not? — 
Yes,  it  is  base  metal,  faced  with  silver. 

1334.  And  the  inferior  silver  is  in  the  same 
way  a  compound  of  two  metals?— It  is;  but  I 
do  not  call  electro-plate  a  compound  of  metals  at 
all ;  it  is  a  base  metal. 

1335.  Is  not  the  plate  or  the  facing  sometimes 
so  thick  that  you  can  engrave  it? — Not  electro- 
plated ware. 

1336.  Not  in  any  case? — I  apprehend  not;  I 
never  saw  it  In  the  old  ware,  which  we  call 
•*  Sheffield  plating,"  we  used  to  put  silver  shields 
on  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  the  engraver  to 
put  the  name  on  without  cutting  through  the 
plating. 

1337.  I  am  now  speaking  of  the  best  electro- 
plate?—In  the  best  electro-plate,  I  apprehend 
that  the  graver  would  go  through  the  coating  of 
silver. 

1338.  You  think  that  the  public  require  no 
protection  when  it  buys  that  kind  of  plated 
ware ;  but  it  does  require  protection,  when  it 
buys  plate  ? — Yes,  in  buying  electro-plate  they 
are  buying  base  metal. 

Mr.  Bates. 

1339.  The  electro-plate  is  generally  engraved 
before  it  is  plated,  is  it  not  ? — The  ornamental 
portion. 

Mr.  Courtney. 

1340.  You  sell  plate  of  all  kinds,  old  and  new, 
do  you  not  ? — Yes. 

1341.  You  keep  a  very  large  stock  of  both? 
— Yes ;  we  have  a  very  l&^ge  stock. 

1342.  And  the  value  dmers  very  much  with 
the  age  ? — According  to  the  age,  and  also  accord- 
ing to  the  class. 

1343.  Is  there  any  practical  competition  be- 
tween the  sale  of  a  piece  of  old  plate  and  a 
piece  of  new? — Not  in  really  old  plate,  but 
there  is  a  great  amount  of  competition  of  course, 
between  second-hand  things. 

1344.  Supposing  a  person  comes  in  with  a 
Queen  Anne's  pot,  for  mstance,  the  value  of  that 
is  not  regulated,  I  believe,  by  the  price  of  new 
pots  in  ti^e  market? — No. 

1345.  Or  in  the  case  of  a  Charles  I.  tankard, 
it  is  a  question  independent  of  value  in  ibose 
matters  ? — Yes. 

1346.  Supposing  jou  could  make  by  any  im- 

1>rovement  in  machmery,  your  new  ware  at  a 
ess  cost,  that  would  not  affect  the  value  of  the 
old  ? — No ;  I  can  make  my  new  ware  at  much 
less  cost  than  I  could  buy  the  things  you  are 
speaking  about. 

1347.  And  I  suppose  if  you  could  still  further 
reduce  the  cost  of  the  manufacture  of  new  ware, 
it  would  not  affect  the  value  of  the  old  ware  ? — 
Not  of  such  articles  as  you  have  mentioned. 

1348.  Then,  in  fact,  the  taking  off  the  duty, 
which  reduces  the  cost  of  new  ware,  would  not 
affect  the  value  of  old  ware  at  all? — Not  of 
that  which  can  certainly  be  called  antique  ;^  but 
it  would  materially  affect  articles  made  within 
50  or  60  years. 


Mr.  Cour/7?^— continued. 

1349.  Directly  it  got  of  any  value  as  a  bit  of 
antiquity  the  duty  would  not  affect  the  price  ? — 
I  apprehend  not. 

1350.  So  that  there  would  be  no  loss  in  the 
value  of  your  stock  so  far  as  costly  goods  of  that 
character  is  concerned  ? — My  stock  is,  unfortu- 
nately, very  small  in  goods  of  that  kind.  I 
cannot  find  enough  of  them. 

1351.  I  understood  you  to  say  in  answer  to 
the  honourable  Member  for  Plymouth  that  you 
would  not  alter  your  price? — Not  in  articles 
which  I  sell  at  1  /.  an  ounce.  I  must  naturally 
do  so  in  articles  which  I  have  to  compete  wltn 
other  workmen  in,  according  to  the  demand  for 
them. 

1352.  You  would  say,  so  far  as  the  dealers 
were  concerned,  that  you  do  not  think  the  public 
would  get  the  benefit  of  the  reduction  ? — Not 
in  anything  except  spoons  and  forks,  or  heavy 
goods. 

1353.  Then,  of  course,  the  loss  in  stock  would 
be  comparatively  limited? — I  think  the  loss 
would  be  rather  more  considerable  than  anybody 
fancies  who  has  not  given  his  mind  to  it. 

1354.  You  said  just  now  that  there  would  be 
no  benefit  received  bjr  the  public  except  in 
respect  of  spoons  and  forks,  and  things  of  that 
kind?— It  would  not  make  an  appreciable  differ- 
ence in  the  price  at  which  those  things  are  sold 
now ;  but  I  believe  that  the  remission  of  duty  as 
connected  with  second-hand  plate  is  a  very 
serious  loss  to  look  forward  to,  and  can  only  be 
estimated  by  the  amount  of  the  stocks  held 
throughout  London  and  the  country. 

Sir  Patrick  O'Brien. 

1355.  Referring  to  the  evidence  which  I  have 
before  me,  given  by  Mr.  James  Garrard  in  1856, 
in  reference  to  the  effect  of  the  hall-mark  in 
America  in  connection  with  watches,  I  will  read 
it  shortly  to  you,  and  ask  you  whether  you 
concur  in  that  evidence  as  being  applicable  to 
the  present  time ;  he  was  asked  at  Question 
2097 :  "  Do  you  not  think  that  this  system  of 
stamping  comes  under  the  old  system  of  regu- 
lations which  interfere  with  trade?"  And  his 
reply  was :  **  It  is  a  very  long  question  to  ^ 
into.  It  appears  that  it  increases  trade  fraud  m 
many  things;  for  instance,  we  have  detected 
watches  passing  through  England  which  were 
made  in  Germany,  bearmg  a  false  English  hall- 
mark ;  those  go  to  America  bearing  that  mark, 
and  they  are  more  valuable.  Then,  again,  in 
America  they  manufacture  watch-cases  to  an 
immense  extent  which  they  stamp  with  our 
English  hall-mark  of  22  carats  and  18  carats,  be- 
cause that  gives  them  the  higher  value.'*  Then 
Mr.  Peacocke  asked :  "  When  you  say  '  stamp,' 
do  you  mean  a  forged  stamp  ?"  and  the  reply 
was :  "  Yes,  they  forge  as  much  as  they  like  in 
America."  I  ask  you  whether  the  evidence  of 
Mr.  Garrard,  which  I  have  just  read  to  you,  in 
1856,  is  applicable,  in   your   opinion,    to    the 

f  resent  time  ? — I  think  I  answered  before,  that 
believe  that  they  do  still  furge,  but  I  do  not 
think  to  any  great  extent. 

1356.  Then  so  far  you  do  not  concur  in  the 
evidence  of  that  witness? — No  ;  there  are  several 
things  in  my  uncle's  evidence  which  I  do  not 
agree  with. 


Mr. 

Garrard. 

1  July  1878. 
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Mr.  Feancis  Boone  Thomas,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Mr.  TAomojp. 


Chairman. 


I  jgiy.  j3-g        1357.  Are  vou  senior  partner  in  the  firm  of 
^      '  '  F.  B.  Thomas  &  Co.,  in  New  Bond-street?— 
Yes. 

1358.  You  have  personally,  I  understand, 
large  experience  in  the  trade  ? — I  have. 

1359.  Yon,  I  understand,  were  chairman  at 
the  meeting  of  the  trade  which  was  held  in  St. 
James's  Hall,  last  April,  which  has  been  already 
referred  to? — I  was. 

1360.  Was  that  meeting  a  representative 
meeting? — Entirely  so,  composed  of  manufac- 
turers, retailers,  and  dealers  in  plate. 

1361.  What  is  the  difference  between  retailers 
and  dealers? — By  a  retailer  I  mean  a  shop- 
keeper ;  a  dealer  is  a  man  who  attends  ad  sales, 
and  travels  the  country  for  that  purpose. 

1362.  That  meeting,  I  understand,  was  con- 
vened in  consequence  of  the  intimation  which  the 
public  had  had  that  this  present  Committee  was 
going  to  be  applied  for? — Yes. 

1363  Whs  it  convened  by  circular,  or  by  ad- 
vertisement ? — By  circular. 

1364.  Then,  as  I  understand,  at  that  meeting 
four  resolutions  were  passed  ? — There  were. 

1365.  Can  you  give  me  what  the  purport  of 
those  resolutions  was?— I  can. 

1366.  Reference  has  been  made  to  them  during 
the  course  of  the  evidence ;  were  those  resolu- 
tions carried  by  large  majorities  ? — Three  were 
carried  unanimously.  I  think  there  were  three 
who  objected  to  the  matter  of  the  duties. 

1367.  Are  you  of  opinion,  as  an  individual, 
that  it  is  inexpedient  to  abolish  or  alter  the 
present  duties  on  gold  and  silver  plate  ? — I  am. 

1368.  Will  you  tell  the  Committee  upon  what 
ground  you  hold  that  opinion  ? — I  consider  the 
hall-marK  on  gold  and  silver  wares  to  be  a  safe- 
guard to  the  public ;  it  is  also  a  guarantee  of  the 
quality  of  the  silver,  and  that  it  has  been  tested 
by  competent  authorities. 

1369.  You  have  heard  Mr.  Garrard's  evidence, 
have  you  not  ? — Yes. 

1370.  May  I  take  it  that,  substantially,  you 
agree  with  him  ? — Yes,  I  agree  with  him. 

1371.  There  were  dissentients  at  that  meeting, 
were  there  not  ? — There  were  six  altogether. 

1372.  Were  they  country  dealers  ? — Three 
London  and  three  country  silversmiths. 

1373.  How  many  were  present? — There  were 
between  70  and  80 ;  three  present  objected,  and 
three  bv  letter 

1374.  Was  Mr.  Pyke,  of  138,  New  Bond- 
street,  present  ? — He  was. 

1375.  Did  he  object?— He  did. 

1376.  Have  you  anything  which  occurs  to  you 
as  not  having  been  said  by  Mr.  Garrard  which 
vou  would  like  to  mention  to  this  Committee  ? — 
It  appears  to  me  that  the  process  of  assaying  is 
more  or  less  a  diflScult  one :  therefore,  the  puolic 
cannot  ascertain  the  value  of  gold  and  silver 

Elate,  before  they  buy  it,  without  the  aid  of  the 
all-mark.     I  do  not  believe  that  the  hall-mark 
is  an  obstruction  to  the  trade. 

1377.  Would  not  more  parties  go  into  the 
trade  if  the  duty  were  not  payable ;  would  not 
less  capital  be  required  ?—jPo8sibly  less  capi- 
tal would  be  required,  but  I  do  not  think  more 
would  be  embarked  in  the  trade.  Manufacturing 
is  not  such  a  profitable  concern. 


CAatrman— continued* 
1378    You  do  not  desire  to  open  it  ? — I  do  not 
object  to  competition  ;  I  do  not  think  that  if  the 
duty  were  taken  oiF  it  would  induce  more  manu- 
facturers to  en(yac:e  in  it. 

Mr.  Goschen. 

1379.  I  see  that  this  resolution  was  passed  at 
the  meeting :  '^  That  considering  the  ni^h  esti- 
mation in  which  British  plate  is  held  in  ail  coun- 
tries, on  account  of  its  general  excellence,  and 
the  guarantee  of  the  quality  of  silver  given  by 
the  Government  mark,  it  is  most  undesirable  to 
interfere  in  any  way  lyth  the  present  system  of 
hall-markinff."  Do  you  consider  that  the  trade 
would  be  able  to  hold  its  own  if  hall-marking 
were  abolished  ? — I  think,  speaking  of  the  trade, 
that  its  productiveness  would  always  be  main* 
tained  on  account  of  its  excellence ;  but  I  attach 
great  importance  to  the  hall-mark,  as  being  a 
guarantee  of  its  quality.  I  think  you  must  not 
mix  up  the  excellence  of  the  quality  and  the  hall- 
marking, which  are  two  totally  distinct  things. 

1380.  I  agree  with  you,  but  how  is  it  that  you 
mix  them  up  in  your  own  resolution,  where  you 
sav  that  *^  considering  the  high  estimation  in 
which  British  plate  is  held  in  all  countries  on 
account  of  its  general  excellence,  and  the 
guarantee  of  the  quality  of  silver  given  by  the 
Government  mark,  it  is  most  undesirable  to  inter- 
fere ;"  you  have  unanimously  mixed  them  to* 
gether  ?— Yes. 

1381.  Do  you  now,  when  it  is  put  to  you,  on 
the  whole,  consider  that  those  questions  should 
be  treated  separately  ? — No ;  1  think  they  are 
quite  distinct ;  there  are  two  reasons  why  plate 
is  held  in  such  high  estimation,  on  account  of 
the  excellence  of  the  work,  and  the  guarantee 
given  to  it  by  the  hall-mark  ;  the  taking  away 
of  the  hall-mark  would  not  make  any  difference 
in  the  excellence  of  the  work. 

1382.  It  surprised  me  a  little,  that  in  your 
resolution  on  the  question  of  hall-marking,  you 
introduced  the  high  estimation;  and  I  wish  to 
know  whether  the  high  estimation  in  which 
British  plate  is  held  on  account  of  its  general  ex- 
cellence, would  not  be  retained  even  if  the  hall- 
marking were  abolished? — I  should  hope  it 
would ;  no  doubt  the  trade  would  still  continue 
to  manfacture  as  good  plate. 

1383.  Then  the  point  to  which  you  wish  to 
retain  it,  is  confined  to  the  guarantee  of  the 
quality  of  the  silver  ? — Yes ;  because  it  guaran- 
tees the  quality  of  the  silver. 

1384.  And  that  it  assists  you  as  compared  with 
foreign  manufacture? — Yes;  when  we  see  the 
English  hall-mark  we  know  the  plate  to  be  of  a 
certain  intrinsic  value. 

1385.  Taking  the  great  jewellers,  and  the 
great  trade  in  England  in  gold  and  sUver  plate, 
would  your  customers  not  be  satisfied  with  their 
individual  guarantee,  that  the  article  which  they 
produced  was  genuine  ? — I  do  not  see  why  they 
should. 

1386.  It  would  be  wrong,  would  it,  to  say  that 
you  desire  to  be  protected  by  this  ?  —I  think  that 
the  hall-mark  is  a  protection  to  the  public,  and 
also  to  the  trade. 

1387.  And,  therefore,  vou  wish  it  to  be  re- 
tained as  a  protection  to  the  public  ? — Yes. 

1388.  Otherwise 
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Mr.  Goschen — continued. 

1388.  Otherwise  you  think  that  they  would 
not  have  a  sufficient  guarantee?  —  Certainly 
not. 

1389.  Would  not  they  have  the  same  guarantee 
as  they  have  in  many  other  trades ;  if  tney  came 
to  Messrs.  Grarrard  &  Co;,  or  to  any  other  dealer 
whom  they  could  trust,  would  they  not  be  satis- 
fied that  they  had  pure  gold  and  pure  silver  ? — 
I  think  that  the  puolic  would  be  better  satisfied 
with  the  hall-mark,  however  respectable  a  firm 
may  be ;  it  is  a  recognised  guarantee,  and  a 
known  guarantee  all  over  the  world. 

1390.  Then  I  see  you  have  put  on  record  that 
the  whole  of  the  trade  want  the  retention  of  the 
duties  upon  their  trade  ? — I  believe  so,  with  few 
exceptions. 

Mr.  Wliitwell 

1391.  Do  you  manufacture  any  of  the  articles 
which  you  sell?  —  I  manufacture  my  own 
patterns. 

1392.  'Hie  principal  part  you  buy  from  others  ? 
—Yes. 

1393.  You  have  nothing  to  do  then  with 
putting  the  hall«mark  upon  the  articles  that  you 
Duy  from  others,  only  on  the  articles  which  you 
manufacture  yourself? — The  hall-mark  is  put  on 
by  the  Goldsmiths'  Company. 

1394.  In  the  case  of  articles  which  you  buy 
firom  others,  do  you  depend  upon  the  hall-mark 
for  the  quality  of  the  gold  and  silver  which  you 
purchase  ?— In  the  case  of  silver  (and  I  onlv 
speak  as  to  silver)  I  depend  upon  the  hall- 
mark. 

1395.  More  than  upon  the  person  that  you 
buy  from  ? — Yes. 

1396.  I  think  you  said  that  you  wish  to  keep 
the  duty  and  the  hall-marking  separate  ? — No,  I 
wish  them  to  so  together.  There  is  a  great  feel- 
ing in  the  trade  that  if  the  duty  was  done  away 
with  the  hall-marking  would  soon  follow. 

Mr.  Goschen. 

1397.  You  do  not  love  the  duty  for  its  own 
sake  ?— No. 

Chairman. 

1398.  You  value  the  hall-mark  so  much  that 
you  would  pay  the  duty  rather  than  lose  it  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Goschen. 

1399.  Does  the  public  pay  the  duty,  or  do  you 
pay  it  yourselves? — The  public  eventually. 

Mr.  Bates. 

1400.  If  the  duty  was  taken  oflf  would  the 
public  get  any  benefit  ? — They  might  in  a  few 
cases,  such  as  forks  or  spoons  or  heavy  plate,  but 
I  do  not  think  it  would  make  much  difference  to 
the  public. 

Mr.  Whitwell. 

1401.  Then  it  would  be  a  great  benefit  to  you 
if  the  duty  was  taken  off,  because  you  would 
pocket  it  all  ? — I  do  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Bates. 

1402.  Have  you  a  very  large  stock  ? — Very 
large. 

1403.  Therefore  if  the  duty  was  taken  off,  it 
would  be  to  your  detriment  rather  than  anything 
else? — If  the  Government  did  not  return  it  to 
us ;  but  I  ima^e  they  would  do  so. 

0.117. 


Mr.  Bates — continued. 


1404.  Not  on  second-hand  plate  ? — No,  not  on 
second-hand  plate,  only  on  existing  stocks  of 
new  plate. 

1405.  But  you  have  a  very  large  stock  of 
second-hand  plate,  have  you  not  ? — x  es. 

1406.  Therefore  it  would  fall  very  heavily 
upon  you  ? — Yes,  it  would  undoubtedly  alter  the 
value  of  second-hand  plate. 

1407.  Supposing  that  this  hall-marking  were 
done  away  with,  do  you  think  that  silver  plate, 
generally  speaking,  would  be  kept  up  to  the 
standard  ? — 1  do  not.  Every  manufacturer  would 
be  free  to  make  his  own  wares  of  any  quality  of 
silver  he  pleased. 

Mr.  Tfiomson  Hankey, 

1408.  Do  you  believe  that  British  gold  and 
silver  plate  is  more  esteemed  in  foreign  countries 
than  that  manufactured  elsewhere?  —  I  think 
one  reason  that  English  plate  is  esteemed  abroad 
is  on  account  of  the  hall-mark.  People  know 
what  they  are  buying. 

1409.  Have  you  not  heard  that  the  manufac- 
ture of  gold  and  silver  plate  has  of  late  increased 
very  considerably  in  the  United  States? — I  have 
heard  so. 

1410.  Where  they  have  no  hall-mark  ? — Yes, 
where  they  have  no  hall-majrk. 

1411.  Then  it  is  not  due  to  the  hall-mark  that- 
any  great  desire  exists  for  purchasing  gold  and 
silver  plate  out  of  England? — No. 

1412  But  that  is  at  variance  with  what  you 
have  judt  said,  that  you  thought  that  gold  and 
silver  plate  were  bought  abroad  on  account  of 
the  English  hall-mark  ? — It  finds  ready  sale  and 
market  abroad  on  account  of  the  hall-mark. 

1413.  Is  there  any  large  export  of  gold  nnd 
silver  plate  from  this  country  of  British  manu- 
facture ? — Not  very  large. 

1414.  But  the  manufacture  has  increased  in 
the  United  States,  and  the  whole  manufacture  of 
the  world  has  been  on  the  increase  ? — I  imagine 
that  the  plate  made  in  America  has  been  made 
for  their  own  use. 

J  4 15.  Do  you  think  that  they  do  not  export 
any  r — Very  little. 

1416.  Then  the  American  market  does  not 
interfere  at  all  with  the  British  market  ? — I  think 
not. 

1417.  Then  practically,  can  you  account  in 
any  way  ibr  the  iact,  that  the  sold  and  silver  plate 
manufacture  has  not  increased  in  England  during 
the  last  20  years,  whereas  the  population  ana 
wealth  of  this  country  have  increased  enormously? 
— There  has  been  an  immense  variety  of  smaller 
articles  made  than  formerly ;  large  articles,  such 
as  candelabra,  tureens,  dishes,  &c.,  are  now  made 
mostly  in  electro-plate,  but  the  amount  of  ounces^ 
has  been  made  into  an  innumerable  variety  of 
articles,  and  those  articles  are  of  a  much  lignter 
and  more  artistic  character  than  formerly. 

1418  Still  nobody  puts  additional  value  upon 
them  out  of  England,  so  far  as  I  can  understand? 
— ^Yes,  they  do. 

1419.  I  thought  that  you  said  that  the  increase 
of  trade  does  not  indicate  that,  because  there  is 
no  increase  of  exportation  ? — That  I  cannot  tell 
you  ;  I  believe  that  there  is  about  one-tenth,  or 
8,000  /,  drawback  received  upon  goods  sent  out  of 
this  country  annually. 

1420.  What  I  ask  is,  whether  you  believe  that 
the  wport  has  increased  during  late  years  ? — No, 
I  do  not  think  it  has. 

I  1421.  Therefore, 


Mr.  Thomas. 
1  July  1878 
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1  July  1878. 


Mr.  Thomas.  Mr.  Thomson  Hankey — continned. 

1421.  Therefore,  while  the  consumption  of  plate 
has  probably  increased  all  OYer  the  worlds  we 
have  not  been  the  suppliers  of  it? — I  do  not 
know  whether  the  consumption  of  plate  has  in- 
creased. 

Mr.  Freshfield. 

1422.  I  understand  you  to  think  the  apparent 
stagnation  of  trade  arises  from  the  very  largely 
increased  Quantity  of  electro-plated  goods  that  are 
in  use? — Yes. 

1423.  I  understand  you  to  say,  that  you  think 
that  the  hall-mark  is  a  guarantee  of  the  quality 
of  the  English  manufacture  ?—  The  hall-mark  is 
a  guarantee  of  the  quality  of  the  silver. 

1424.  But  in  the  case  of  the  hall-marking  of 
foreign  watch  cases,  is  not  the  mark,  so  far  as  it 
would  be  a  guarantee  of  English  manufacture,  a 
deception  ? — I  really  know  nothing  about  watch 
cases. 

1425.  But  must  not  that  be  so? — I  have  given 
no  attention  to  it ;  I  do  not  sell  watches,  and 
therefore  know  but  little  about  them. 

1426.  But  you  say  that  the  hall-mark  on  plate 
of  English  manufacture  is  a  guarantee  ol  the 
quality  of  the  gold  ? — ^Yes,  of  gold  and  silver. 

1427.  If  you  mark  foreign  cases  with  the  hall- 
mark, to  a  certain  extent,  you  delude  people  into 
the  belief  that  they  were  made  in  England  ? — I 
believe  that  is  done. 

1428.  Is  it  right  that  that  should  be  so,  that 
foreign  watch  cases  should  be  hall-marked,  lead- 
ing to  that  delusion  ? — Certainly  not. 

1429.  Do  you  think  that  they  should  be  made 
liable  to  pay  duty  if  they  are  hall-marked? — I 
have  given  no  attention  at  all  to  watch  cases. 

Sir  Patrick  O'Brien. 

1430.  The  hall-mark,  so  far  as  the  Legislature 
are  concerned,  was  simply  instituted  as  a  test  of 
value ;  it  was  meant  to  imply  that  the  British 
manufacturer  was  merely  to  look  at  it  as  the 
standard  of  its  value  ? — I  should  imagine  so. 

1431.  The  intention  of  the  hall-mark  being 
imposed  upon  plate  was  merely  to  test  the 
standard  so  far  as  the  Legislature  was  concerned, 
and  had  no  regard  to  the  place  at  which  the 
article  is  made  ? — There  is  a  particular  mark  put 
for  the  place  where  it  is  made. 

1432.  But  it  is  meant  merely  to  test  the 
standard  of  value  ? — That  the  silver  is  of  a  certain 
value. 

1433.  You  stated  that  probably  if  the  duty 
were  removed,  the  public  would  not  very  greatly 
benefit;  may  I  asK  if  the  duty  and  the  hall- 
mark were  both  taken  away,  would  not  the  in- 
creased competition  that  would  consequently 
arise,  enable  the  public  to  benefit? — Were  there 
no  duty  and  no  hall-mark,  any  manufacturer 
would  be  free  to  make  his  goods  of  any  quality 
that  he  liked. 

1434.  But  I  am  now  merely  asking  with  re- 
ference to  the  fact  that  under  no  circumstances 
would  the  public  benefit  by  the  removal  of  the 
duty;  assuming  both  the  duty  and  the  hall-mark 
to  be  removed,  would  not  the  competition  arising 
therefrom  enable  the  public  to  benefit  by  the 
vnthdrawal  of  the  duty? — I  do  not  think  so. 

1435.  Would  not  the  very  competition  make 
it  necessary  to  regard  the  fact  of  its  having  the 
duty  reduced? — It  might  make  a  difference  on  a 
few  articles,  such  as  forks  and  spoons,  and  the 
heavier  articles  of  plate. 


Sir  Joseph  M'Kenna. 

1436.  There  are  two  objects  for  which  the 
hall-mark  is  used  now,  one  for  the  purpose  of 
registering  the  standard  of  value,  and  ascertain- 
ing it,  and  the  other  with  respect  to  ibt  duty ; 
do  not  you  think  that  it  is  quite  possible  to  retain 
the  hall-mark  for  the  purpose  oi  the  standard  of 
value,  and  at  the  same  time  to  reduce  the  duty 
more  or  less? — It  is  quite  competent  for  the 
Government  to  reduce  the  duty  and  retain  the 
hall-mark. 

1437.  Do  you  see  any  great  objection  to  the 
reduction  of  the  duty  to  any  sensible  extent  ? — 
No. 

1438.  Then  you  would  not  object  to  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  duty  so  far  as  the  trade  is  concerned 
if  you  could  retain  the  hall-mark?— I  do  not 
think  that  the  trade  would  object  to  the  duty 
bein^  taken  off,  supposing  they  had  a  guaran- 
tee that  the  hall-mark  would  be  retained. 

1439.  You  consider  from  your  knowledge  of 
the  trade,  that  the  trade  would  be  on  tibe  whole 
very  much  in  favour  of  a  reduction  of  the  duty, 
if  the  hall-mark  could  be  retained  ? — Yes, 

1440.  May  I  take  it  as  your  opinion  that  the 
duty  ought  to  be  reduced  ? — I  do  not  see  any 
object  in  reducing  or  taking  the  duty  off;  it  is 
easily  collected. 

1441.  May  I  ask  if  this  would  be  an  object ; 
it  is  the  object  of  most  States  that  a  larffe  amount 
of  the  precious  metals  should  be  heM  amongst 
the  community  composing  the  State ;  that  is  ue 
State  object.  As  tne  law  works  at  present,  it 
appears  to  some  persons  that  a  duty  something 
like  30  per  cent.  €id  valorem  on  the  lower  class  of 
silver  goods  operates  as  a  kind  of  veto  against 
people  putting  by  the  precious  metals,  or  putting 
by  silver  in  that  form,  and  having  it  by  them, 
and  in  that  way  it  acts  as  a  discouragement ;  if  we 
could  bring  the  coarser  articles  of  plate,  such 
as  spoons  and  forks,  down  to  a  figure  that  would 
most  nearly  represent  the  actual  DuUion  value  of 
silver,  do  not  you  think  that  it  would  encourage 
the  holding  of  property  in  that  shape  to  a  much 
greater  extent  ? — Yes,  perhaps  to  a  small  extent. 

1442.  Even  more  than  at  present? — I  think 
that  if  the  duty  were  taken  off  silver,  it  would 
cause  no  very  great  increase  in  its  manufacture, 
for  two  reasons,  and  one  is  this:  because 
many  people  will  not  have  silver  at  any  price, 
on  account  of  the  worry  and  responsibility  at- 
taching to  the  possession  of  it.  Tnen,  again,  it 
is  an  article  which  can  be  easily  melted  and  got 
rid  of;  therefore,  if  it  were  possible  to  buy  forks 
and  spoons  at  2  «.  6  d.  per  oz.,  I  do  not  believe 
there  would  be  many  more  sold. 

1443.  I  can  understand  that  that  applies  to  a 
certain  number  of  persons,  because  the  possession 
of  a  large  quantity  of  plate  is  a  trouble  to  a  man's 
mind  ? — I  will  give  you  another  reason ;  in  the 
present  day  we  are  Uving,  as  it  were,  in  an  age 
of  luxury  and  display ;  you  can  buy  in  electro- 
plate a  large  number  of  articles  of  utility  and 
ornamentation,  in  the  using  things  that  we  ao  not 
come  in  direct  connection  with;  so  we  get  a 
greater  display  form  a  much  smaller  amount ;  in 
ract,  people  as  a  rule  will  not  lock  up  large  sums 
of  money  in  silver  in  the  present  day. 

1444.  Here  again  comes  in  the  idea  of  a 
standard,  that  the  hall-mark  is  looked  upon  as 
very  valuable,  and  persons  come  to  understand 
it,  and  are  very  critical  in  that  respect;  and  in  a 
moment  it  is  known  whether  the  plate  whicli 
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Sir  Jos0ph  itf  jKffwna— contiuued. 

causes  so  much  display  is  of  Mr.  Garrard's  pro- 
duction, or  Mr.  Elkington'sy  and  more  or  less 
Tftlue  is  attached  to  it  in  the  mind  of  people ; 
but  what  I  want  to  bring  your  mind  to  is  tnis : 
Mr.  Garrard,  in  reply  to  a  question  which  I  put 
to  him  just  now  said,  that  there  is  no  tax  upon 
me,  if  I  chose  to  make  plate  for  myself,  and  that 
I  could  make  plate  of  sterling  silver,  and  use  it, 
but  I  was  not  bound  to  have  the  hall-mark  upon 
it  unless  I  chose  to  expose  it  for  sale ;  are  you 
aware  that  that  is  the  law  ^— Xo,  I  think  you 
rather  misunderstood  Mr.  Gtirrard  ;  a  manu- 
fiMStnrer  may  make  an  article  in  plate,  and  I  be- 
lieve he  can  use  it  himself^  and  not  pay  duty 
upon  it,  but  a  manufacturer  only. 

1445.  Is  there  anything  to  prevent  any  man 
from  becoming  a  manufacturer  in  that  respect? — 
Yes. 

1446.  I  want  to  show  you  the  danger  that  the 
trade  is  under  at  present  ? — I  think  this  is  a  ques- 
tion which  perhaps  will  bring  up  some  discussion, 
and  rather  mislead  the  Committee ;  it  is  a  ques- 
tion that  will  arise  with  regard  to  foiteign  plate, 
and  it  would  be  undesirable  to  mix  this  question 
up  with  the  importation  of  foreign  plate. 

1447.  I  do  not  know ;  I  have  my  own  views 
in  that  regard;  the  present  complaint  is,  that  the 
dutjr  that  is  levied  upon  silver  plate  is  excessive, 
havmg  relation  to  the  intrinsic  value  of  the 
article  itself,  and  that  it  is  most  oppressive  upon 
the  coarser  articles  of  plate,  using  this  term 
relatively ;  Mr.  Garrard,  in  reply  to  a  question 
which  I  put  to  him  for  my  own  information, 
stated  that  there  was  no  law  to  impose  a  duty 
of  30  per  cent,  upon  plate,  which  I  chose  to 
manufacture  for  myself,  because  he  said  that  the 
duty  only  came  into  play  when  it  was  exposed 
for  sale;  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question,  as  a 
practical  man  acquainted  with  the  trade,  whether 
the  trade  does  not  labour  under  this  danger  at 
present,  that  anv  man  who  chooses  to  make^  or 
wishes  to  make  for  himself  a  thousand  ounces  of 
silver  plate,  say  forks  and  spoons,  can  go  and 
make  it  and  use  it,  but  after  u^ng  it  for  10  or 
15  years,  or  20  years,  if  his  family  choose  to  get 
rid  of  it,  they  can  get  rid  of  it  as  silver,  not  ex- 
posing it  for  sale ;  they  could  melt  it  down  if 
thev  chose,  and  cast  it  themselves,  and  would  use 
it  themselves  for  a  less  price  than  if  they  had 
invested  their  money  in  haJl-marked  plate? —  , 
You  have  manufacturers  here  who  can  answer 
the  question  better  than  I  can. 

Mr.  Torr. 

1448.  You  alluded  just  now  to  foreign  j^te^ 
and  you  thought  that  some  confusion  might  arise 
out  of  the  question  asked  you  by  the  honourable 
Member  with  regard  to  the  price  made  by 
buyers  of  fbre^  plate ;  in  what  way  did  you 
mean  ? — What  the  trade  would  desire  to  bring 
before  this  Committee  is  simply  the  rules  as 
aiFecting  the  importation  of  foreign  plate,  into 
this  country. 

,  1449.  Will  you  state  what  you  wish  to  say  on 
this  question? — The  law  as  now  existing  is  very 
fiEtuky ;  foreign  plate,  as  we  know,  has  oeen  for 
many  years  brought  into  this  country.  Several 
years  ago  there  were  large  quantities  of  fine  old 
I)utch  plate  introduced  into  this  country,  and  it 
found  a  ready  sale;  but  in  time  the  supply  be- 
came exhausted,  and  fore^n  manufacturers  began 
to  make  plate  expressly  for  th»  market,  and  of 
0.117. 


Mr.  Torr — continued, 
late   we  have    had  the    country   flooded    with 
an    immense   quantity  of  the  greatest  rubbish 
conceivable. 

1450.  From  what  countries?  —  Principally 
from  Holland ;  it  is  the  greatest  rubbish  in  work- 
manship, and  of  the  mof>t  debased  quality  in 
silver,  in  value  something  like  3  *.  per  oz ,  as 
against  55.,  our  standard. 

1451.  How  can  thev  import  this  silver;  is  it 
not  required  to  be  hall-marked  before  you  could 
expose  it  ? — This  silver  is  brought  into  our  ports, 
the  Customs  stop  it,  and  a  duty  of  Is.  6d.  per 
oz.  is  paid  upon  it;  it  is  then  handed  to  the  im- 
porter, passes  into  the  market,  and  is  sold  to  you, 
to  me,  or  to  anybody.  Every  English  manufac- 
turer is  bound  to  make  plate  of  the  authorised 
standards,  and  send  it  to  an  assay  office  to  be 
hall-marked ;  if  on  assaying  it  is  found  not  to 
be  equal  to  standard  it  is  broken  up  and  returned 
to  the  manufacturer.  What  we  complain  of  h 
that  this  foreign  rubbish  is  allowed  to  come  in 
on  paying  the  It.  6d.  per  ounce  duty,  but 
it  is  not  hall-marked;  there  beinc  no  power  in 
the  Act  of  Parliament  to  compel  ue  Customs  to 
send  it  to  an  assay  office  to  have  it  assayed  and 
marked. 

1452.  Can  it  be  offiered  in  the  shops? —It  is 
offered.  English  manufacturers  thus  standing  at 
28.  an  ounce  to  the  bad,  in  die  quality  of  the 
silver. 

Sir  Joseph  APKenna. 

1453.  Is  that  permitted  by  law;  I  know  it  is 
done  in  practice,  out  is  that  permitted  by  law  on 
the  part  of  the  trader?— There  is  no  law  to  com- 
pel the  Customs  to  send  this  plate  so  imported  to 
any  assay  office ;  when  I  say  an  assay  office,  I 
mean  a  Government  assay  office  such  as  Gold- 
smith's Hall. 


Mr.  Thomas. 
1  July  1878^ 


Mr.  Torr. 

1454.  Can  you,  as  a  shopkeeper,  offer  it  in 
your  shop  ? — Legally  I  cannot  until  it  has  been 
stamp^ed  by  ^  assay  office ;  every  person 
tmnging  foreign  plate  into  this  country  pays  the 
duty  of  1 «.  6  d.y  and  may  take  it  with  him,  there 
being  no  law  to  compel  him  to  have  it  assayed 
and  marked;  but  if  a  dealer  sells  forei^  plate  be- 
f(»re  it  has  been  assayed  and markedhe  is  liable 
to  a  10  /.  penalty. 

1455.  Then  part  of  your  prqMHition  is,  that 
all  sUv^  imported  should  bear  the  haU-mark  ? — 
First,  that  all  silver  imported  diould  be  of  the 
saote  standard  as  our  own. 

145&  And  you  cannot  do  that  except  by 
having  a  hall-mark? — Except  by  a  hall-mark^ 
and  men  it  should  be  stamped  with  a  distinct 
mark  or  marks  from  those  used  on  British  silver 

1457.  It  should  be  marked  as  a  foreign  pro- 
duction?—  Yes,  to  show  distinctly  that  it  is  a 
foreign  production. 

Sir  Joseph  M^Kenna. 

1458.  Even  if  it  comes  up  to  the  standard  ? — 
Yes,  it  should  be  standard  before  it  receives  the 
mark  :  put  foreign  plate  on  the  same  footing  as 
English,  and  let  the  foreigner  make  his  silver  of 
the  same  standard  as  our  own,  and  then  let  it  have 
a  distinct  hallnxiark,  denoting  that  it  is  of  foreign 
production. 

Mr.  Torr. 
1459^  You  say  that  if  exposed  for  sale  in  a 
shop  it  must  be  up  to  the  standard  ? — Yes. 
12  1460.  Cannot 
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Mr.  Thomas. 
1  July  1878. 


Mr.  Torr — continued, 

1460.  Cannot  a  silver  mng  be  brought  in  for 
the  use  of  an  individuid  without  a  hall-mark  ? — 
I  argue  that  every  bit  of  foreign  plate  in  this 
country  has  paid  a  duty  of  1 «.  6  a.  an  ounce ; 
you  may  bring  in  stuff  worth  only  6rf.  an 
ounce^  and  the  (Customs  take  the  duty  and  pass 
it  on. 

Mr.  Goschen. 

1461.  You  have  not  met  with  bad  plate  abroad^ 
have  you  ? — No,  but  I  know  that  they  do  manu- 
facture and  import  this  bad  plate,  and  we  want 
to  prevent  the  wholesale  importation  of  the 
ruboish  that  is  now  coming  into  this  country 
made  expressly  for  this  market. 

1462.  I  thought  you  said  that  it  could  not  be 
sold? — It  cannot  be  sold  legally;  I  am  liable 
to  a  10/.  penalty  for  selling  a  piece  of  that 
plate. 

Mr.  Campbell^  Bannerman. 

1463.  How  does  it  usually  get  upon  the 
market? — Through  the  dealers  and  others.  The 
manufacturer  abroad  makes  it,  and  then  brings 
or  sends  it  to  this  country ;  the  Customs  receive 
a  duty  of  1«.  6rf.  per  ounce,  and  it  is  afterwards 
floated  in  London  or  elsewhere. 

1464.  How  do  they  float  it? — By  means  of 
auction,  and  selling  it  to  dealers  and  shop- 
keepeers. 

Mr.  Muntz. 

1465.  And  they  are  liable  to  a  penalty  for  it, 
are  tihey  not  ? — x  es,  and  they  are  occasionally 
fined. 

1466.  If  you  have  a  law  making  those  who 
sell  it  liable  to  a  penalty,  what  more  stringent 
law  do  you  want  ? — We  want  this  silver  made 
to  the  English  standard  or  kept  out  of  the 
country. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. 

1467.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  a  large  amount 
of  fraudulently  marked  plate  is  sold  in  the  coun- 
try at  present,  the  mark  being  placed  upon  the 
plate  for  purposes  of  fraud? — If  you  ask  me 
whether  the  English  hall-mark  is  forged,  I  do 
not  think  it  is  to  any  large  extent 

1468. 1  suppose  the  diflSculty  of  smuggling  it  into 
the  country  already  marked  would  be  very  great; 
but  what  I  want  to  ask  you,  as  a  practical  vendor 
of  old  plate  yourself,  is,  how  is  it  that  gentlemen 
who  are  collectors  are  constantly  finding  that 
they  have  got  plate  with  what  they  considered 
the  right  marks  upon  it,  but  which  are  proved 
by  experts  afterwards  to  be  fraudulent? — 1  have 
not  known  so  many  cases  of  that;  there  may 
exist  fraudulent  hdl-marks  but  I  do  not  think 
there  are  many ;  there  may  be  cases  of  the  trans- 
position of  marks  which  may  be  more  common, 
but  I  do  not  think  there  are  many  forged  hall- 
marks ;  I  do  not  think  it  is  carried  on  to  any 
extent ;  I  believe  there  are  some,  but  not  to  any 
large  extent. 

1469.  You  said  just  now  that  with  the  excep- 
tion of  spoons  and  forks  you  do  not  think  that 
the  remission  of  the  duty  would  benefit  the 
public  or  the  trade ;  it  constantly  happens  that  I 
have  to  take  deputations  to  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  asxing  for  the  reduction  of  duties, 
and  on  every  one  of  those  occasions  they  always 
eay  that  whenever  the  duty  has  been  removed 
there  is  an  immediate  expansion  of  trade  (it  is  a 
familiar  phrase),  and  they  cite  agreat  many  in- 
stances to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and 


Sir  Charles  Russell — continued. 

I  want  to  know  what  is  there  that  is  so  peculiar 
in  your  trade  ?— I  do  not  think  that  woukl  apply 
to  the  gold  and  silver  trade,  because  as  I  have 
before  mentioned  that  if  the  duties  were  taken  off 
there  would  not  be  any  great  expansion,  because 
many  people  will  not  buy  silver  at  any  price ; 
and  then  again  the  increase  of  electro-plate  has 
greatly  interfered  with  the  expansion  of  tne  silver 
trade. 

Mr.  Torr. 

1470.  Would  you  think  that  the  introduction 
of  electro-plate  would  account  for  the  non^spread 
of  sterling  silver  ? — I  think  so  ;  there  is  a  fiur 
greater  number  of  ounces  of  silver  worked  up 
in  the  trade  than  formerly,  and  if  you  take  the 
view  that  thousands  and  thousands  of  ounces  are 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  electro-plate. 

1471.  You  think  that  the  diminution  in  the 
manufacture  of  silver  is  accounted  for  by  the 
inmiense  increase  in  electro-plate? — Yes. 

1472.  Especially  in  large  articles  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Muntz. 

1473.  Are  many  of  the  articles  which  are 
manufactured  at  your  establishment  hall-marked? 
— Everything  in  silver;  I  am  not  a  dealer  in 
gold ;  1  am  a  silversmith  simply. 

1474.  You  said  that  the  law  was  very  faulty, 
but  if  any  one  said  that  they  found  the  law 
worked  remarkably  well  you  would  think  that 
he  made  a  mistake  ? — I  think  so ;  the  law  is  very 
faulty  as  affecting  the  importation  of  foreign 
plate. 

1475.  You  do  not  see  that  there  would  be  any 
harm  to  the  trade  if  hall-marking  was  continued, 
but  made  permissive  instead  of  compulsory  ? — 
We  must  have  it  compulsory. 

1476.  But  at  present  jou  have  a  large  quantity 
of  surreptitious  stuff  which  is  not  hall-marked  ? — 
Yes. 

1477.  And  you  cannot  prevent  that,  although 
there  is  a  heavy  penalty  for  doing  it ;  would  not 
it  be  better  for  your  silver  trade  that  you  should 
continue  to  have  vour  articles  marked  at  the 
office  if  you  thought  proper,  and  then  strangers 
would  see  that  yours  was  a  genuine  article,  and 
that  would  enable  you  to  cope  with  other  people? 
— I  would  rather  have  the  guarantee  of  the  hall- 
mark before  the  respectability  of  any  firm. 

1478.  And  if  you  had  your  goods  hall-marked 
would  it  not  prevent  those  people  selling  that 
which  had  not  the  hall-mark,  if  it  was 
permissive? — People  would  certainly  prefer  to 
buy  a  hall-marked  thing  to  one  that  was  not 
hall-marked. 

1479.  Therefore  if  the  law  were  made  per- 
missive you  would  have  that  advantage,  at  least, 
that  your  goods  would  be  seen  at  once  to  be 
genuine,  instead  of  the  rubbish  which  you  just 
now  mentioned  ? — Yes,  in  that  case  it  would  be 
so. 

Mr.  Campbell' Bannerman. 

1480.  You  said,  a  few  minutes  ago,  that  there 
were  a  few  cases  of  fraudulent  imitation  of  the 
hall-mark,  and  there  are  cases  of  transfer  ? — Yes. 

1481.  That  is  to  say,  I  suppose,  the  hall-mark 
is  cut  off  one  piece  of  plate  and  put  into  another? 
— Yes. 

Mr.  Bates. 

1482.  That  is  not  very  often  done,  is  it? — We 
do  not  often  find  it ;  it  is  very  difficult  to  trace. 

1483.  In 
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Mr.  Goschen. 

1483.  In  the  ordinary  trade,  does  the  public 
look  at  the  hall-mark  when  it  purchases  ? — Cer* 
tainly;  I  think  they  expect  the  hall-mark.  If 
you  were  buying  silver  you  would  naturally  ex- 
pect the  hall-mark  to  be  upon  all  articles  of  plate 
in  dealing  with  any  respectable  house. 

1484.  Then  coming  back  again  to  that  rubbish 
i^hat  you  spoke  of,  which  is  exposed  and  sold  by 
the  dealers  ;  if  the  nublic  looks  to  the  hall-mark 
how  is  it  that  they  ao  not  discover  it  ? — There  is 
no  hall-mark  upon  it. 

1485.  Why  do  not  they  refuse  to  buy  it  ? — 
The  public  rather  trust  you ;  they  will  not,  in  a 
measure,  juc^e  for  themselves. 

1480.  You  have  iust  told  us  that  that  they  ■ 
look  to  the  hall-mark ;  if  they  look  at  the  hall- 
mark why  should  they  go  and  buy  rubbish?— This 
rubbish  which  comes  in  is  sold  as  foreign  plate, 
and  it  is  known  that  there  is  no  hall-mark  on  it. 

1487.  And  it  is  known  that  it  is  rubbish? — 
The  public  generally  are  not  aware  of  that  fact. 

1488.  The  dealers  know  that  it  is  rubbish  ? — 
Yes.  Dishonest  people  sell  it,  knowing  them- 
selves what  they  are  dealing  with. 

1489.  Then  it  does  not  interfere  with  what 
you  may  call  the  genuine  trade,  and  it  does  not 
interfere  with  the  ordinary  trade? — It  greatly 
interferes  with  the  lawful  trade  of  every  respect- 
able honest  dealer. 

1490.  But  I  do  not  understand  how  it  does  if 
the  public  are  warned  by  seeing  the  absence  of 
the  hall-mark? — This  stuff  is  sold  as  antique 
foreign  plate,  but  bears  no  hall-mark  as  such. 

1491.  It  is  not  sold  a^  English  plate,  on 
your  own  assumption ;  it  is  sold  oy  dealers  who 
are  not  very  honest,  because  they  are  breaking 
the  law  ? — l*hey  are  breaking  the  law. 

1492.  Therefore,  the  public  goes  to  buy  plate 
without  the  hall-mark  from  dealers  of  no  first- 
rate  standing  ? — I  will  not  say  that ;  I  say  that 
many  people  deal  in  foreign  plate,  and  this  rub- 
bish, whom  you  would  not  expect  to  do  so; 
people  go  to  them  upon  their  known  character 
and  buy  this  stuff. 

1493.  Are  there  dealers  of  sufficient  reputa- 
tion who  do  that,  that  have  joined  in  the  general 
resolutions  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  many  dealers 
have  joined  in  them  who  deal  in  that  class  of 
plate. 

Chairman. 

1494.  It  comes  to  this,  does  it  not,  in  substance, 
that  this  foreign  plate  is,  so  to  speak,  smuggled 
goods  ?— No,  I  contend  that  every  piece  of  plate 
in  this  country  has  paid  duty ;  I  have  my  private 
opinion  otherwise  ;  but  that  is  an  assumption. 

1495.  Still  there  are  two  requirements  by  the 
law,  the  payment  of  duty,  and  the  hall-marking? 
— Not  on  foreign  plate  until  it  is  exposed  for 
sale. 

1496.  But  before  I  could  go  to  your  shop  and 
buy  a  piece  of  foreign  plate,  1  know  that  by  law 
two  thmgs  must  be  done  first :  it  must  have  paid 
duty,  and  then  it  must  have  been  hall-marked  ? 
—Yes. 

1497.  If  I  choose  to  go  elsewhere,  and  buy 
a  piece  of  plate  which  has  only  complied  with 
one  of  the  two  requirements,  and  I  get  cheated, 
I  have  nobody  but  myself  to  blame  ? — Yes,  that 
is  so. 

1498.  But  there  is  a  large  number  of  people 
that  do  go  to  the  next  door  and  buy  this  foreign 
plate  without  seeing  that  those  two  requisites 
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have  been  complied  with  ?— Yes,  it  is  sold  with- 
out being  hall-marked. 

1499.  How  does  it  agree  with  your  idea  that 
the  hall-mark  is  a  great  protection  to  the  public, 
when  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  there  is  a  ready 
sale  for  plate  which  has  not  got  the  hall-mark  on 
it? — People  buying  plate  with  the  hall-mark 
have  a  guarantee  that  it  is  English,  and  that 
with  this  foreign  rubbish,  which  no  respectable 
house  will  sell,  they  have  no  guarantee;  they 
merely  take  a  man's  word  that  it  is  foreign 
plate,  and  upon  that  they  buy  it,  being  ignorant 
of  its  quality. 

Mr.  Goschen, 

1500.  Then  the  dealer  is  at  the  mercy  of  every 
person  to  whom  he  sells,  because  he  makes  him- 
self liable  to  a  penalty  of  10  /.  ?— Yes,  certainly. 

1501.  So  that  for  an  extensive  dealing  in  this 
foreign  plate  without  a  hall-mark,  you  require  a 
dealer  who  is  willing  to  break  the  law? — Yes, 
and  who  does  break  it 

1502.  And  a  dealer  who  is  willing  to  run  the 
risk  that  the  man  who  buys  from  him  may  bring 
him  to  justice  ? — Yes. 

1503.  And  you  require  a  public  who  is  willing 
to  deal  with  this  dealer,  and  to  buv  plate  that  is 
not  hall-marked  ? — Every  piece  of  foreign  plate 
that  you  sell  which  has  not  the  English  hall- 
mark, with  the  additional  F,  you  are  liable  to  a 
10/.  penalty  for,  and  you  run  that  risk  in  selling 
it 

Mr.  Muntz. 

1504.  With  such  a  heavy  penalty  you  believe 
that  the  trade  continues  to  a  very  large  ex- 
tent?— I  do  not  say  to  a  large  extent ;  some  por- 
tion of  the  trade  still  sell  it. 

Mr.  Freskfield. 

1505.  It  requires  not  only  a  man  who  smuggles 
the  piece  of  plate,  and  a  purchaser  who  wilfully 
breaks  the  law,  but  it  re(juires  a  careless 
administration  of  the  law  which  exists,  because 
it  is  clearly  illegal,  as  I  understand  it,  to  import 
foreign  plate,  and  sell  it  here  without  one  of  the 
authorised  stamps  ? — Yes,  that  is  the  law. 

1506.  And  the  Goldsmiths'  Hall  are  boimd  to 
see  that  the  law  is  carried  out,  and  they  fail  to 
do  so  ? — The  Goldsmiths'  Company  can  only  act 
upon  information  given  to  them,  which  when 
received  is  generally  promptly  acted  upon. 

1507.  I  have  had  put  into  mv  hands  at  this 
moment  a  notice  which  has  just  been  issued  by 
the  Goldsmiths'  Hall,  and  you  ai-e  probably 
aware  of  the  fact  that  it  says  this :  "  It  having 
been  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Goldsmiths' 
Company  that  articles  of  silver  plate  in  consider- 
able quantities  have  been  for  some  time  past 
imported  into  this  country  from  foreign  countries, 
and  sold  without  having  been  assayedand  marked 
as  required  by  law,  the  wardens  of  the  company 
consider  it  their  dutv  to  remind  dealers  in  gold 
and  silver  plate  of  the  laws  which  prohibit  the 
sale  of  foreign  plate  of  gold  and  silver  imported 
into  this  country,  unless  it  be  of  one  of  the 
authorised  standards,  and  shall  have  been  assayed 
and  marked ;  and  the  wardens  at  the  same  time 
notify  that  they  will  consider  it  their  duty  to  in- 
stitute proceedings  at  law  against  offenders  in 
every  case  of  an  offence  committed  in  breach  of 
the  law  which  shall  be  brought  to  their  notice  and 
capable   of  proof;"  dated  the    15th    December 

13  1877? 


Mr.  Thowiaf. 
1  July  1878. 
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Mr.  Freshfield — oontinued. 

1877  ? — That  notice  was  sent  round  by  the  Gold- 
smiths' Company  upon  a  representation  made  to 
them  that  there  was  a  large  quantity  of  rubbish 
being  imported  into  this  country. 

1508.  But  if  the  law  is  clear  on  the  pointy  the 
fault  is  not  with  the  law^  but  with  the  adminis- 
trators of  the  law  ? — Yes. 

1509.  And  now  it  appears  as  if  the  Gold- 
smiths' Hall  have  awoke  to  their  duty^  and  are 
now  going  to  enforce  the  law,  and  this  notice  has 
been  sent  round  to  the  trade? --Yes,  in  De- 
cember last. 

Mr.  Whitwell 

1510.  Have  any  convictions  taken  place  in  con- 
sequence of  that  notice? — I  believe  Mr.  Pri- 
deaux  could  give  you  information  upon  Ihat. 
With  reference  to  the  foreign  plate,  why  the 
regulation  is  so  hard  upon  the  traae  is  this,  which 
I  would  wish  to  press  the  matter  upon  the  Com- 
mittee's attention.  As  the  law  now  stands,  the 
public  can  bring  into  this  country  foreign  plate, 
p^  the  duty,  and  take  it  into  use,  and  until  it  is 
OTOred  for  sale  are  subject  to  no  fines  or  penal- 
ties ;  whereas  if  we  dealers,  in  the  exercise  of  a 
fair  and  legitimate  source  of  our  trade,  expose  it 
for  sale  wimout  first  having  had  it  assayed  and 
hall-marked,  although  the  duty  has  been  paid. 


Mr.  Whitwell — continued. 

we  are  liable  to  be  immediately  fined.  This  is  a 
gross  absurdity,  and  a  great  injustice  to  llie 
trade. 

Sir  Patrick  O'Brien. 

1511.  Referring  not  to  this  rubbish  which  you 
told  us  of,  but  to  this  really  good  artistic  Dutch 
plate,  that  was  sold  by  respectable  houses,  was  it 
not?— Yes. 

1612.  Was  this  old  Dutch  plate  hall-marked? 
— It  bore  their  hall-mark.,  not  the  English  one. 

1513.  It  did  not  comply  with  the  regulaiidons 
of  the  British  law,  although  wAA  by  re^>ectable 
traders  ;  and  you  object  to  this  rubbiA,  and  the 
way  in  which  it  is  dealt  with  ? — Yes. 

1514.  Before  that  rubbish  commenced  to  be 
made  in  Holland,  there  was  really  old  artistic 
Dutch  plate  imported  ? — Yes. 

1515.  But  tnat  country  was  at  length  ex- 
hausted by  this  sale  ? — Yes. 

1516.  And  that  plate  was  sold  by  respectable 
houses  ? — Yes. 

1517.  Had  it  the  British  hall-mark  before  it 
was  sold? — No. 

1518.  Then  the  respectable  houses  had  not 
combed  with  the  law? — Certainly  not,  as  far  as 
the  hall-marking,  but  the  duty  had  been  paid  as^ 
required  by  law. 
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Mof^dd^,  Sth  July  1878. 


MEMBERS  PBESENT: 


Mr.  Bates. 

Colonel  Blackbume. 

Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman. 

Mr.  Freahfield. 

Mr,  Goschen. 

Mr.  Thomson  Hankey. 

Sir  Henry  Jackson. 

Sir  Joseph  M^Kenna. 


Sir  Patrick  O'Brien. 

Mr.  Onslow. 

Mr.  Puleston. 

Sir  Charles  Bassell. 

Mr.  Talbot. 

Mr.  Torr. 

Mr.  Whitwell. 


Sib  henry  M.  JACKSON,  Bart.,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Walter  Prideaux,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

1519.  You  are  Clerk  to  the  Goldsmiths'  Com- 
pany, are  you  not? — I  am. 

1520.  And  have  been  so  for  a  good  many  years? 
— ^For  26  years ;  but  I  may  mention  that  pre- 
Tiously  to  that  time  I  was  partner  of  the  late 
derk,  Mr.  Lane,  and  in  pomt  of  fact,  I  com- 
menced my  business  life  at  the  Goldsmiths^ 
Hall  in  4e  year  1829. 

1521.  You  are  the  clerk  and  the  legal  adviser? 
— Yes,  as  clerk,  I  am  the  legal  adviser  of  the 
Groldsmiths'  Company. 

1522.  You  have  prepared,  for  the  information 
of  the  Committee,  a  document  which  will  be  put  in 
in  evidence,  and  which  is  entitled,  **  A  Summary 
of  Acts  of  Parliament  and  Charters  relating  to 
the  Goldsmiths'  Company"? — I  have,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Committee,  which  you  communicated 
to  me  the  last  time  I  was  here. 

1523.  The  Committee,  I  am  sure,  are  very 
much  indebted  to  you,  but,  as  a  matter  of  form, 
I  must  ask  you  wnether  you  can  vouch  for  the 
correctness  of  the  statement  ? — I  have  examined 
every  single  statute  since  I  undertook  the  pre- 
paration of  it,  including  all  the  statutes  in  Nor- 
man French.  In  fact,  it  is  a  very  difficult  thing 
for  a  man  to  vouch  for  the  absolute  accuracy  of  a 
document  which  he  has  had  only  from  a  week  to 
ten  days  to  prepare,  but  I  assure  you  that  I  have 
verifiimjpreWs  information  upon  tbe  snb- 
ject  of  those  charters  and  Acts  of  Parliament  by 
looking  at  the  originals,  or  prints  of  the  originals, 
in  every  case. 

1524.  I  have  myself,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
many  honourable  Members  have  done  the  same, 
been  very  carefullv  through  this  summary,  and 
it  really  gives  us  all  the  information  that  we  can 
possibly  require,  so  that  I  do  not  propose  to 
trouble  you  with  any  detailed  examination  upon 
it ;  if  an^  honourable  Member  desires  any  f  urtner 
information,  I  am  sure  you  will  afibra  it ;  but 
befcnre  I  leave  that  subject  I  want  to  ask  you  one 
question  about  a  part  of  the  case  which  is  per- 
eonally  interesting  to  me :  the  understanding  of 
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Mr. 


the  trade  is,  that  the  Goldsmiths'  Company  will    Prideaux, 

not,  as  a  fact,  mark  a  watch-case  unless  they        «— » 

mark  the  whole  of  it ;  that  is  to  say,  they  will  not  8  July  1878. 

mark  the  outside  cover  unless  they  mark  tlie 

dome,  and  unless  they  mark  the  handle,  and  so 

forth ;  is  that  true  as  a  fact  ? — Yes.  That  does  not 

apply  only  to  watch-cases ;  the  rule  established 

in  the  Assay  Office,  and  it  appears  to  be  a  rule 

established  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 

the  12  Geo.  2,  cap.  26,  is  that  the  office  requires  to 

see  every  part  of  an  article  which  constitutes  the 

article  when  it  is  completed,  and  sent  for  assay, 

and  if  the  assay  officer  finds  that  any  part  of  the 

complete  article  is  wanting,  he  refuses  to  deal 

with  the  work  until  it  is  complete ;  in  fact,  the 

manufacturer  cannot  have  it  hall-marked  until 

that  want  is  supplied.     You  can  see  easily  why 

that  is ;  it  is  because  if  it  were  not  so,  an  article 

might  be  sent  incomplete,  and  the  parts  of  the 

article  which  had   been    sent  might  have  the 

hall-mark,   and  the  piece  which  was  absolutely 

necessary  to   the  article  in  its  complete  state 

might  be  put  in  which  might  be  of  base  metal. 

1525.  Could  you,  without  too  much  trouble, 
refer  the  Committee  to  that  page  or  passage  in 
your  synopsis  which  deals  with  that  enactment  ? — 
In  the  synopsis,  to  a  great  extent,  the  Acts  are 
only  abstracted ;  I  had  better,  perhaps,  there- 
fore, refer  to  the  principal  Act  of  Parliament 
itsefr.  It  is  the  12  Geo.  2,  cap.  26,  and  by 
sec.  11,  the  Assay  Office  is  required  to  see 
"  whether  all  the  prices  are  put  or  affixed  to- 
*^  gether  or  not,  which  are  intended  to  be  put  or 
"  affixed  together."  That  section  gives  us  the 
power  "  to  adjudge,  order,  and  determine  what 
"  solder  is  necessary  in  or  about  every  piece  of 
^*  plate  which  shall  be  brought  or  sent  to  the  said 
*'  Assay  Offices,  to  be  assayed  or  marked,  and  how 
^*  forward  in  the  workmanship  thereof  the  same 
"  ought  to  be,  and  whether  all  the  pieces  are  put 
''  0^  affixed  together  or  not  which  are  intendea  to 
**  be  put  or  affixed  together." 

1526.  Is  solder  much  used  in  watch-cases  ? — I 
14  think 
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Chairman — contiDued. 

think  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  watch-cases ; 
solder  applies  to  large  articles  of  plate ;  I  imagine 
there  is  no  solder  used  in  a  watch-case. 

1527.  There  is  one  other  question  of  detail 
which  I  want  to  ask  you ;  could  vou  refer  the 
Committee  to  the  enactment  which  enabled  re- 

S'stered  workers  to  use  the  assay  of  any  office  in 
e  country  instead  of  the  local  assay  office,  which 
they  were  compelled  before  to  use  ? — That  is  by 
a  modern  Act  of  Parliament;  the  17th  and  18th 
of  Vict  chap.  96,  sec.  2,  which  provides  that 
**  Workers  or  dealers  in  gold  or  silver  may  re- 
*'  gister  their  names,  marks,  and  places  of  abode  at 
**  any  assay  office  or  offices  established  by  law 
**  wmch  they  may  select,  and  may  thereupon  have 
**  the  wares  which  are  manufactured  by  them 
*'  assayed  and  marked  at  such  office  or  offices  with- 
**  out  being  liable  to  any  forfeiture  or  penalty  im- 
**  posed  by  any  Actnow  in  force  for  not  registering 
*'  their  names,  marks,  or  places  of  abode,  or  for 
•*  marking,  selling,  or  exporting  such  wares  with- 
**  out  being  marked  at  a  particular  assay  office." 

1528.  May  they  do  that  at  any  office  or  offices, 
or  only  at  one  ? — That  question  never  occurred  to 
me  before,  but  I  have  no  doubt  the  intention  was 
that  it  should  only  be  at  one  office ;  there  can  be  no 
doubt  about  that,  I  think.  They  may  register 
*^  at  any  assay  office  or  offices  established  by  law 
•*  which  they  may  select;"  the  word  •^one"  is 
certainly  understood  there. 

1529.  When  were  dealers,  as  distinguished 
firom  workers,  first  brought  within  the  law? — 
The  word  "  dealer  "  is  first  used  in  the  7th  and 
8th  of  Victoria,  chapter  22,  which  is  the  Act 
under  which  all  our  proceedings  for  offences,  and 
all  our  proceedings  for  penalties  are  instituted, 
and  that  is  a  very  important  Act  of  Parliament. 
I  think  I  have  said  in  my  summary,  that  practi- 
cally for  liondon,  the  two  Acts  of  Parliament, 
the  12th  of  George  the  2nd,  and  the  7th  and  8th 
of  Victoria,  contain  the  general  law  by  which 
our  proceedings  are  regulated.  The  3itl  section 
provides  that  "  Every  dealer  who  shall  sell,  ex- 
change, expose  for  sale,  export,  import,  or  attempt 
to  export  or  import,  or  who  shall  have  in  his 
possession  without  lawful  excuse  (the  proof 
whereof  shall  lie  upon  him)  any  ware  of  gold  or 
silver,  or  base  metal,  having  thereupon  any  forged 
or  counterfeit  mark,  or  any  mark  which  shall  have 
been  transposed  or  removed,  is  made  liable  for 
every  such  ware  to  a  penalty  of  10  /. ";  that  is  the 
clause  which  enables  the  Goldsmiths'  Company 
to  sue  a  dealer  for  a  money  penalty  without 
proving  a  guilty  knowledge ;  that  clause  is  one 
of  the  most  important  clauses  that  we  have  in  the 
Act.  I  was  consulted  in  the  preparation  of  this 
Act  of  Parliament.  The  great  difficulty  of  the 
Goldsmiths'  Company  at  that  time  was,  uie  prov- 
ing a  guilty  knowledge  of  a  forged  mark ;  in  fact, 
we  hardly  ever  succeeded  in  our  prosecutions 
unless  we  found  the  marks  themselves.  A  man 
had  sold  a  thing  with  a  forced  mark  upon  it ; 
but  there  is  a  very  great  difficulty,  particularly 
in  the  case  of  a  prosecution  for  felony,  to  per- 
suade a  jury  that  the  man  did  it  knowingly; 
almost  any  excuse  is  received  by  a  jury,  as 
lawyers  know  to  be  the  fact  in  criminal  cases 
where  the  wrong  sued  for  is  malum  prohibitum 
rather  than  malum  in  se.  In  our  communica- 
tions with  the  Board  of  Trade  it  occurred  to  us 
that  a  dealer  is  bound  to  know  his  business, 
and  therefore  we  asked  the  Legislature  to  giv^ 
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the  Goldsmiths'  Company  the  power  of  suing  a 
dealer  for  a  penalty,  if  he  sold  wares  with  forged 
marks  upon  them  without  the  necessity  of  prov- 
ing a  guilty  knowledge  ;  a  subsequent  section  of 
the  Act  took  away  any  apparent  hardship  on  the 
dealer  from  that  proceeding,  by  providing  that  in 
any  case  in  which  he  proved  from  whom  he  had 
obtained  the  articles,  ne  should  be  exempt  from 
the  penalty.  It  is  in  that  section  that  the  word 
"  dealer  "  occurs ;  the  word  dealer  runs  through- 
out the  Act  of  Parliament.  Then  we  come  to  the 
interpretation  clause  at  the  end,  which  providei} 
that  the  words  *^  dealer  in  gold  or  silver  wares 
shall  mean  and  include  every  goldsmith  and 
silversmith,  and  every  worker,  maker,  and  manu- 
facturer of,  and  trader  and  dealer  in  gold  and 
silver  wares." 

Mr.  Onslow. 

1630.  The  word,  **  dealer,"  then,  does  not  in- 
clude ^^  auctioneer?^' — I  think  an  auctioneer  who 
sells  would  be  included ;  it  says,  ^^  Trader  and 
dealer;"  surely  an  auctioneer  is  a  dealer.  I 
have  not  had  to  consider  the  question,  but  I 
think  that  in  connection  with  the  3rd  section  it  is 
so,  because  it  provides  '*that  everv  dealer  in 
gold  or  silver  wares  who  shall  sell;"  now, an 
auctioneer  sells. 

Chturman. 

1531.  Do  the  Goldsmiths'  Company,  in  fact, 
prosecute  for  any  infringement  of  those  Acts  of 
Parliament  and  Charters? — In  every  case  in 
which  information  is  given  to  me  in  which,  after 
reviewing  the  evidence,  I  feel  confident  of  a  con- 
viction, and  feel  justified  in  going  on.  I  may 
tell  you  that  in  looking  back  for  10  years,  we 
have  prosecuted  six  people  for  felony  and  forgery, 
proving  a  guilty  knowledge,  and  we  have  suc- 
ceeded in  a!U  of  these  prosecutions  but  one,  where 
the  jury  gave  the  man  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 
We  have  proceeded  for  penalties  against  13 
persons. 

1532.  Did  you  do  that  at  the  public  expense, 
or  at  your  own  expense  ? — We  did  it  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Assay  Office.  We  have  certain 
surplus  funds  at  the  present  which  we  apply  in 
that  wav,  and  which  are  always  ready  to  be 
applied  m  that  way. 

1533.  The  Committee  of  1856  recommended 
the  consolidation  of  those  Acts  of  Parliament,  a 
recommendation  which  I  take  leave  to  think  you 
have  very  nearly  carried  out  for  them ;  do  you 
think  there  would  be  any  verv  great  difficulty 
in  passing  a  Consolidation  .Bill  ? — I  have  ven- 
tured to  sav  what  I  think  upon  that  subject 
in  the  concluding  paragraph  of  my  suggestions. 
I  can  only  say  wat  it  would  not  be  so  easy  a 
matter  as  people  seem  to  suppose.  Our  main 
difficulty  is  in  dealing:  with  these  discrepancies 
in  the  law  between  England,  Ireland,  and  Scot- 
land, and  the  country  offices.  I  have  said  if  it 
should  be  considered  advisable  to  consolidate 
in  one  Act  the  law  relating  to  the  assaying  and 
marking  of  plate  in  the  United  Kingdom,  it  would 
be  expedient  to  make  some  other  alterations; 
but  the  framing  of  such  a  Statute  would  not  be 
so  simple  and  easy  a  business  as  it  seema  to  have 
been  thought  bjr  the  Committee  which  reported 
on  the  subject  in  1856,  and  as  it  mi^ht  appear 
to  any  one  who  has  not  maturely  considered  the 
subject  in  all  its  bearings,  especially  with  refer- 
ence to  the  corporations  in  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
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Chairman — continued, 
and  the  smaller  Assay  Offices  in  England.    I 
cannot  say  any  more ;  1  know  that  I  should  have 
very  great  difficulty  in  doing  it. 

1534.  But  you  know  Parliament  has,  of 
course^  unlimited  power^  and  can  alter  the  law 
"whenever  a  change  seems  to  be  ria:ht? — No 
doubt.  I  do  not  say  that  it  is  not  a  thing  which 
could  be  well  done,  but  I  simply  say  that  it 
would  not  be  an  easy  task. 

1535.  Would  not  it  be  desirable,  in  your  judg- 
ment, that  it  should  be  done? — No  doubt;  I  am 
bound  to  say  so,  although  I  have  no  doubt  that  a 
great  portion  of  the  labour  would  fall  upon  me. 

1536.  In  the  memorandum  which  you  have 
handed  in,  you  have  been  good  enough  to  favour 
the  Committee  with  a  proposal  for  an  alteration 
of  the  law  ? — Yes.  If  I  were  dealing  with  it  at 
all,  it  appears  to  me  that  there  are  some  things 
which  ought  at  once  to  be  dealt  with. 

1537.  The  principal  one  is  with  regard  to 
foreign  plate  which  was  elaborated  by  Mr. 
Oarrard  in  his  evidence,  and  also  confirmed  by 
Mr.  Thomas,  with  whose  views  I  apprehend  that 
you  affree? — I  have  communicated  with  them 
upon  the  subject ;  I  did  not  communicate  with 
them  until  I  had  already  considered  the  mode  of 
dealing  with  it ;  but  having  done  so,  and  having 
prepared  the  clauses,  I  communicated  them  to 
those  gentlemen,  and  I  found  that  all  of  those 
whom  I  have  communicated  with  think  that 
which  I  have  proposed  would  remedy  the  evil. 

1538.  That  of  course  is  based  on  the  hypothesis 
that  the  principle  really  remains  the  same  as  at 
present  ? — Exactly  so,  with  which  I  have  nothing 
to  do ;  the  policy  of  the  law  I  have  nothing  to  do 
with. 

1539.  But  assuming  that  it  is  important  to  make 
it  perfect,  you  propose  to  stop  up  what  we  may 
call  a  gap  by  the  legislation  you  propose  ? — That 
is  so. 

1540.  Which  is,  in  effect,  to  require  that  the 
Customs  should  see  when  plate  is  introduced 
that  proper  steps  are  taken  for  having  it  assayed, 
because,  if  it  is  sold  unassayed  and  unmarked,  a 
statutory  wrong  is  committed  ? — Exactly  so ;  the 
trade  is  injured,  and  the  public  to  some  extent 
appears  to  be  injured ;  ana  really  and  truly  there 
is  no  question  that  the  public  have  no  protection. 
On  the  contrary,  a  man  buyn  a  piece  of  plate 
purporting  to  be  a  piece  of  foreign  plate,  and 
having  got  it  in  his  possession,  he  does  not  trouble 
himself  to  come  to  the  Goldsmiths'  Company  and 
give  them  information.  The  Goldsmiths'  Com- 
pany sent  out  the  notice  which  I  find  the  Com- 
mittee had  before  them  the  other  day  to  the 
Eufflish  dealers,  when  I  found  that  the  trade 
in  this  foreign  plate  was  assuming  large  dimen- 
sions. One  honourable  Member  seemed  to 
think  that  the  Goldsmiths'  Company  had  been 
somewhat  neglecting  their  duty  before,  but 
that  was  not  so.  We  always  have  said  when- 
ever anyone  came  to  us,  "  If  you  will  give  us 
information  of  any  one  case,  we  shall  at  once  put 
lie  law  in  force."  But  when  we  found  that  this 
trade  was  assuming  largish  dimensions  we  thought 
it  necessary  at  once  to  issue  a  formal  warning  to 
the  trade,  and  that  notice  was  sent  to  everyone 
who  had  marks  entered  at  Goldsmiths'  Hall ;  but 
since  that  notice  was  published  not  one  single 
individual  has  given  information  of  the  actual 
selling  of  any  sudi  plate. 

1541.  Do  you  think  that  there  would  be  any 
practical  difficulty  in  carrying  such  a  clause  as 
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you  have  drawn  into  effect  ?— I  am  quite  satisfied  ^^' 

that  there  would  not  be.  I  have  communicated  8  July  1878. 
with  the  Customs  upon  the  subject,  and  I  appre- 
hend that  there  would  be  no  difficulty  whatever. 
The  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Inland  Bevenue, 
whom  I  saw  upon  the  subject,  was  also  quite  in 
accord  with  me  upon  the  matter. 

1542.  This  difficulty  occurs  to  me ;  will  you 
tell  me  whether  it  is  a  chimerical  one  or  not : 
the  practice  of  the  Assay  Office  is  to  break  up 
plate  which  is  under  the  standard,  is  it  not  ? — 

1543.  Would  not  an  importer  complain  very 
much  if  he  pays  the  duty,  and  tie  Customs  officer 
takes  his  plate  to  have  it  assayed,  whereas  all 
that  he  gets  for  his  freight,  ana  insurance,  and 
risk,  and  payment  of  duty,  is  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  his  plate  broken  up  before  his  face  ?— I 
think  I  can  answer  that  in  this  way.  When  a  man 
sends  plate  to  the  Goldsmiths'  Hall  to  be  assayed, 
if  it  turns  out  to  be  under  the  standard,  under  a 
clause  in  the  Act  of  Parliament,  the  duty  is  re- 
turned to  him  ;  so  much  for  the  duty.  Now,  we 
come  to  the  other  matter,  which  is  more  im- 
portant. ^  A  man  must  be  a  great  fool,  if  he  has 
any  suspicion,  if  he  does  not  get  a  private  assay 
made  beforehand  of  this  plate,  and  he  can  always 
satisfy  himself  whether  it  is  of  the  standard  or 
not.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  his  doing  so. 
If  it  is  not  of  the  standard,  I  think  the  Com- 
mittee will  agree  with  me  that,  if  those  laws  are 
to  last,  the  plate  ought  to  be  broken. 

1544.  It  would  come  to  this,  that  it  would  be 
practically  a  prohibition  on  the  importation  of 
under  standard  plate  ? — Yes,  I  think  so ;  that  is 
what  I  mean. 

1545.  And  you  think  that  that  is  the  spirit  of 
the  present  law  ? — No  doubt  it  is ;  the  fact  is 
that  these  clauses  are  introduced  into  Acts  of 
Parliament  to  which  they  do  not  relate.  I  may 
as  well  tell  the  Committee  that  I  never  saw  that 
clause  in  the  Customs  Act  before  it  waa  pre- 

Eared  ;  if  I  had  seen  the  clause,  I  should  at  once 
ave  said  there  is  nothing  here  to  oblige  a  man 
to  send  to  the  Assaying  Office.  It  is  a  great  pity 
that  those  clauses  are  introduced  in  Acts  of 
Parliament  which  do  not  relate  to  the  subject.  I 
may  mention  one  thing  more  as  a  matter  of  in- 
terest than  anything  else,  that  the  clause  in  the 
Act  of  Parliament  obliging  the  letter  F.  to  be 
put  in  addition  to  the  other  marks  upon  all  foreign 
plate,  was  never  brought  to  my  notice  until  one 
year  after  it  was  passed,  and  if  a  man  had  brought 

Elate  of  that  kind  to  the  Assay  Office,  and  we 
ad  not  stamped  it  at  the  time,  you  would  see  in 
what  an  awkward  position  we  should  have  been 
placed. 

1546.  Are  many  foreign-made  watch-cases 
brought  to  the  Goldsmiths^  Hall  for  assay  ? — I 
find  from  our  assay  officers  that  they  know  per- 
fectly well  which  are  foreign  made  and  which 
are  not;  it  puzzled  me  until  the  thing  was 
somewhat  explained  to  me,  but  they  really  do 
know,  and  ever  since  they  were  first  introduced, 
they  have  kept  an  account,  under  my  orders,  of 
the  number  of  foreign-made  watch-cases  that 
come  to  the  Goldsmiths'  Hall,  in  London,  and  I 
have  the  account  here.  When,  at  the  instance  of 
the  watchmakers,  I  first  communicated  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  on  the  subject,  the  thin^  was 
of  such  trifling  importance  that  it  did  not 
appear  to  be  a  sufficient  subject  for  legislation, 
but  at  the  present  time  I  find  that  it  has  greatlv 
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increased.  In  the  year  ending  the  28th  of  May 
1878,  which  is  the  end  of  the  ffoldemiths*  year,  I 
find  that  at  Goldsmiths'  Hall  there  were  101,017 
silyer  watches  marked,  and  30,161  gold;  of  those 
there  were  of  foreign  m^ke,  silver  10,440,  and 
gold  2,110,  so  that  of  silver  there  were  actually 
10  per  cent,  that  were  of  foreign  make. 

1547  That  return  depends  to  a  great  extent 
upon  the  expertness  of  your  experts? — Yes,  but 
I  believe  there  is  no  doubt  about  it ;  they  have 
explained  to  me  how  they  know. 

1548.  Have  they  told  you  from  what  country 
the  larger  proportion  of  them  come,  whether 
from  America  or  Switzerland?— They  come  from 
Switzerland. 

1649.  And  some  from  America,  no  doubt  ? — 
They  chiefly  come  from  Switzerland ;  very  few 
come  from  America;  the  American  cases  may 
go  to  Chester  for  all  I  know. 

Sir  Patrick  O'Brien. 

1550.  Are  there  any  from  Besangon  ? — I  do 
not  know. 

Chairman. 

1551.  I  suppose  your  assayers  really  would 
not  know  which  came  from  Geneva  and  which 
from  Besan9on  ? — No. 


Mr.  Onslow. 
1552.  Have  you  many  from  Geneva  .'- 


■They 
come  chiefly  from  the  Canton  of  Neufch&tel, 
where  they  commit  all  sorts  of  frauds. 

Chairman. 

Kj53.  Is  that  a  growing  incident  of  the  trade? 
— There  is  no  question  about  it;  it  was  com- 
plained of  first  about  four  years  ago,  and  I 
must  tell  you  that  we  feel  ourselves  in  this 
position,  that  if  any  persons  connected  with 
the  trade  over  which  we  have  some  sort  of 
general  control  and  authority,  feel  that  they  have 
a  grievance  and  appeal  to  us,  we  think  it  is  our 
duty  to  protect  them  if  we  think  that  the  case  is 
one  for  our  interference.  I  communicated  with 
the  Board  of  Trade  upon  this  matter  first,  I 
think,  about  four  years  ago,  and  at  that  time  I 
told  them,  when  I  was  consulted  upon  the  sub- 
ject, that  I  thought  that  the  matter  was  of  such 
trifling  importance  that  it  really  was  hardly  a  fit 
subject  for  legislation.  At  that  time  it  amounted, 
I  think,  to  1,500  cases  out  of  150,000  in  one  year. 
It  had  only  just  begun,  but  it  has  grown  up  in 
the  way  I  mention. 

1554.  You  understand  the  law  to  be  that  if 
any  dealer,  who  has  a  punch  registered  with  you, 
presents  those  cases  for  punching,  you  must 
assay  them  ? — There  is  no  question  about  that ; 
we  have  no  power  of  inquiring  into  the  origin  of 
these  things.  If  a  registered  dealer  sends  them 
there  with  his  private  registered  mark  upon 
them  we  are  bound  to  assay  them  and  mark 
them,  Mrithout  inquiring  where  they  were  made. 

1555.  You  are  aware  that  there  is  a  Bill  referred 
to  this  Committee  which  proposes  to  deal  vnth 
the  difficulty,  if  it  is  a  difficulty,  that  the  Bill 
proposes  to  make  it  law  that  the  assay  authority 
in  England  should  not  assay  such  watches  at  all; 
supposing  the  Committee  to  acquiesce  in  the 
policy  of  that  proposition,  which  I  do  not  ask 
you  to  give  an  opinion  about  now,  would  you 
have  any  practical  difficulty  in  enforcing  it  by 
the  machinery  proposed  by  that  Bill,  namely^  by 
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requiring  an  affidavit  or  statutory  declaration 
from  the  dealer  who  presents  them  for  assay, 
that  they  were  of  British  make  ?  —  I  think 
not ;  we  should  have  no  difficulty  in  using  the 
machinery,  but  I  have  my  own  opinion  as  regards- 
the  efficacy  of  the  machinery ;  I  am  afraid  that 
the  declaration  would  be  like  many  other  things 
of  the  same  sort,  easy  to  evade. 

1556.  Could  you  favour  us  with  any  suggestion 
by  which,  assuming  that  principle  to  obtain 
favour  with  Parliament,  this  machinery  could  be 
improved  ?— No,  I  think  your  Bill  is  as  good 
as  anything  could  be  ;  1  think  it  would  get 
rid  of  the  difficulty  to  some  extent  by  making 
the  marking  of  watch  cases  voluntary,  and  I  have 
given  you  my  reasons  for  that  in  my  memc^ 
r^ndum. 

1557.  You  think  that  in  some  way  or  another 
the  proposal  contained  in  the  Bill  which  we 
have  referred  to  us  might  be  evaded  ? — Yes,  I 
think  so. 

1558.  But  you  also  think  that  if  there  were 
no  compulsory  law,  of  course  there  would  be 
nothing  to  evade,  and  probably  that  would  be  the 
best  way  of  dealing  with  the  matter  ? — I  en- 
tirely agree  with  this,  that  your  Bill  carries  out 
the  sort  of  compulsion  which  you  intend  as  well 
as  any  measure  could  do  it. 

1559.  Another  proposition  has  been  made, 
which  is  this,  that  something  similar  to  what  the 
Customs  Act  contains  should  be  made  the  law ; 
that  is  to  eay,  that  the  compulsory  hall-marking 
should  be  kept  up,  that  it  should  be  obligatory 
upon  the  assay  authority  to  hall-mark  watches 
from  wheresoever  they  may  come,  but  that  all 
foreign  articles  should  be  stamped  with  some  dis- 
tinctive mark  which  would  show  their  foreign 
origin,  and  at  the  same  time  not  denying  to  the 
foreign  manufactuier  the  benefit  of  the  British 
hall-mark  if  he  chooses  to  pay  for  it? — I  do  not 
think  that  that  would  do  any  good  at  all.  As 
long  as  you  have  the  English  mark  upon  the 
case  somewhere  or  other,  the  stamping  of  any 
other  letter  or  mark  upon  it  would  be  of  no  avail. 
The  other  marks  and  letters  would  disappear 
somehow  or  other  in  a  very  short  time. 

1560.  I  have  had  a  specimen  watch  shofvn  to 
me,  made  by  a  well-known  watch-making  firm 
in  the  United  States,  called  the  Waltham  Com- 
pany, and  it  had  the  hall-mark  and  it  also  had 
the  Waltham  factory  mark,  that  is  the  trade- 
mark, in  a  conspicuous  position  ;  does  that  occur 
to  you  that  that  would  be  possible  that  that  pri- 
vate mark  might  be  obliterated  for  competitive 
purposes,  leaving  the  hjill-mark? — I  think  so: 
so  long  as  the  English  marks  were  on  the  case 
it  womd  answer  the  purpose  of  a  foreigner  who 
desired  to  put  a  foreign  movement  into  the  case, 
and  to  pass  a  complete  watch  off"  as  an  English- 
made  watch. 

1561.  Of  course  in  Switzerland,  I  think  you 
know  they  have  an  assay,  and  that  there  the 
quality  may  be  guaranteed  ? — Yes,  they  have. 

1562.  But  in  the  United  States  they  have 
none  ? — None  at  all.  I  believe  I  may  say  that  in 
every  country  in  Europe  now  they  have  what 
they  call  a  control,  that  is  an  assay,  but  in  the 
United  States  they  have  not. 

1563.  Then  the  United  States  manufactorer  at 
present  is  dependent  upon  your  authority  for  a 
testimonial  to  the  character  of  his  goods  ?— He 
gets  a  testhnonial  upon  the  case,  but  unfortu- 
nately 
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nately  he  may  get  a  testimonial  upon  the  move- 
ment also. 

1564.  I  think  you  have  been  good  enough  to 
prepare  for  the  Committee  one  or  two  returns  of 
the  business  done  at  Goldsmiths'  Hall  ? — Yes,  I 
thought  it  desirable  to  look  at  the  factd:  I  am 
desirous  of  not  giving  any  opinion  with  reference 
to  matters  of  policy,  because  you  will  get  them 
very  much  better  from  the  trade ;  but  I  heard 
the  evidence  of  some  of  those  gentlemen,  and  I 
thought  that  I  might  be  able,  by  looking  at  our 
books,  to  ascertain  how  far  their  views  were  cor- 
rect, according  to  our  returns  ;  and  I  find  that 
their  opinions,  that  the  falling  off  in  the  trade  has 
been  very  greatly  attributable  to  the  use  of 
electro-plate,  are  borne  out.  I  ordered  a  return  to 
be  made  irom  our  books  of  the  duty  received  at  our 
establishment  at  Goldsmiths'  Hall  for  seven 
decennial  periods  from  the  year  1808  to  the  year 
1878,  which  J.  think  is  a  document  which  will 
be  interesting  to  the  Committee.  I  will  state 
shortly  what  it  shows  me ;  I  may  say  that  electro- 
plating was  introduced  about  1843  or  1845;  it 
did  not  get  into  full  swing  until  1848,  and  that  is 
one  of  the  reasons  why  I  have  taken  tliat  period. 
I  find  that  the  duty  received  from  1808  to  1818 
on  silver  alone,  was  656,259/.;  from  1818  to 
1828  it  was  721,949  /. ;  from  1828  to  1838  it  was 
«73,380/.  ;  from  1838  to  1848  it  was  674,673/. 
Now  we  come  to  the  critical  period  from  1848  to 
1858.  You  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  duty  was 
the  same  the  whole  of  this  time ;  from  1848  to 
1858  it  dropped  to  487,633  /.  ;  from  1858  to 
1868  to  454,073/.,  and  from  1868  to  1878  to 
428,425  /.  I  hope  I  am  not  tiring  the  Committee 
with  this  detail,  but  I  want  to  go  rather  fully 
into  what  occurs  to  my  own  mind.  I  find  from  the 
Report  of  the  Committee  presided  over  by  the 
Bight  honourable  gentleman  the  Member  for 
the  City  of  London  on  the  Depreciation  of  Silver, 
a  witness  who  appeared  to  be  conversant  with 
the  subject,  I  thmk  his  name  was  Seyd,  showed 
in  his  evidence  that  the  amount  of  silver  bullion 
used  in  electro-plating  in  one  year  was  1,000,000 
ounces,  which  I  believe  to  be  only  about  100,000 
ounces  less  than  the  entire  amount  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  plate.  If  you  put  the  million 
ounces  that  is  used  in  electro-plate,  and  add  that 
to  the  quantity  that  is  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  plate,  it  will  appear,  at  all  events,  that  the 
quantity  of  silver  used  is  very  much  in  advance 
of  what  it  was  30  years  ago.  Now  we  come  to 
another  very  important  thing,  and  that  is,  that 

fold  which  has  not  been  in  the  least  affected 
y  electro-plating,  because  the  duty  which 
is  derived  may  in  point  of  fact  be  said  to  be  en- 
tirely derivea  from  wedding  rings,  has  also  been 
subject  to  fluctuation.  There  are  no  large 
works  in  gold  made  at  the  present  time ;  even 
gold  snufl-boxes  within  the  last  30  years  have 
gone  out.  1  find  by  inquiries  in  our  Assay  Office 
that  it  is  very  rarely  indeed  that  a  gold  snuff- 
box or  anything  of  that  size  comes  now  to  be 
assayed  and  marked,  so  that  it  may  be  taken  that 
this  duty  which  I  am  now  going  to  speak  of  is 
almost  entirely  derived  from  wedding  rings.  The 
duty  from  1838  to  1848  on  gold,  was  40,308 /. ; 
from  1848  to  1858-,  it  was  45,558  /;  from  1868  to 
1868,  it  was  47,765  /. ;  and  from  1868  to  1878,  to 
the  28th  of  May  last,  it  was  59,223  /. ;  so  that  you 
see  the  duty  on  gold  has  during  those  years  been 

oai7. 


Chairman — continued.  Mr. 

regularly  increasing  with  the  growth  of  the  popu-     J^™j^^^' 

lation.     I  beg  leave  to  hand  in  the  following  g  July  1878* 
Table : — 

Amount   of  Duty  received    at    Goldsmiths'    Hall, 
London,  irom  let  April  1808  to  Slst  March  1878. 


IdOSto 
1S18. 

1818  to 
1828. 

1828  to 
1838. 

1838  to 
1848. 

Gold       . 
SUyer     -        - 

£. 
62,229 

666,259 

£. 
61,152 

721,949 

£. 
42,032 

673,380 

£. 
40,308 

674/J73 

Total  -    - 

708,488 

773,101 

716,412 

714,981 

1848  to  1868. 

1868  to  1868. 

1   1868  to  1878. 

1 

Gold       - 
SUver      .        - 

£. 
46,568 

487,633 

£. 
47,766 

464,073 

69,223 
428,426 

Total  -    - 

688,191 

601,838 

487,648 

1565.  That  seems  to  bear  something  like  a  re- 
lation to  the  increase  of  the  population  ? — Yes, 
that  is  perfectly  true ;  the  argument,  as  I  under* 
stand  it,  is,  that  the  manufacture  of  plate  has  not 
increased  with  the  growth  of  the  population,  and 
those  gentlemen  account  for  it  entirely  by  the 
introduction  of  electro-plate,  but  with  gold,  that 
is  a  different  thing,  for  the  manufacture  of  wed- 
ding rings  undoubtedly  is  a  thing  which  ought  to 
increase  with  the  growth  of  the  population,  and 
I  find  that  it  does  increase  with  the  growth  of 
the  population  in  a  very  significant  manner. 

1 566.  Then  I  collect  from  you,  that  you  rather 
agree  with  Mr.  Garrard  and  Mr.  Thomas,  that 
the  silversmith  industry  has  not  waned,  but  it  is 
merely  in  some  particular  departments  that  it  has 
fallen  off? — It  appeared  to  me,  in  looking  into 
these  facts,  that  there  is  great  reason  for  their  con- 
tention. Then  there  is  another  thin^  also,  be- 
cause the  opinion  that  I  form  upon  this  matter 
is  the  result  of  inquiries  made  with  respect  to 
facts ;  I  also  find  from  my  inquiries  in  the 
Assay  Office,  that  it  is  perfectly  true  what  they 
say,  that  the  fashion  for  large  and  heavy  masses 
of  plate  has  entirely  gone  out,  and  that  is  the 
view  of  people  who  have  been  engaged  in  the 
trade  for  a  great  number  of  years ;  one  man  in 
particular  said  to  me  :/*  Why,  sir,  such  a  service 
of  plate  as  was  made  for  George  IV.,  weighing 
upwards  of  a  ton,  would  never  be  made  now, 
it  is  never  ordered  for  any  individual."  Then  I 
asked  our  officers  to  get  me  out  a  list  of  the  num- 
ber of  registered  workers ;  I  must  explain  that 
in  the  office  they  keep  a  list  of  registered 
senders  of  large  plate  as  distinct  from  registered 
senders  of  small  plate,  and  I  find  that  in  the  year 
1848  the  number  of  large  workers  was  3,174 
(that  does  not  mean  that  there  were  3,174  indi- 
viduals, but  that  there  were  3,174  deliveries  of 
plate  from  large  workers  in  that  year  1848,  to 
the  Assay  Office  at  Goldsmiths'  Hall),  and  the 
number  of  small  workers  was  7,466.  In  the 
year   1878,  the  number  of  large  workers  had 
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Chairman-^  continued 

dropped  to  2,246^  and  the  number  of  small 
workers  had  actually  risen  to  9,9289  so  that,  in 
fact,  there  are  actually  as  many  people  engaged 
in  the  trade  now  as  there  were  30  years  ago. 

1567.  Does  not  that  return  include  watch 
cases?— No,  I  have  left  that  out.  With  regard  to 
watch  cases,  there  were  6,501  deliveries  from 
case  makers  in  1848,  and  in  1878  there  were  5,310, 
so  that  you  will  see  that  the  separate  deliveries  of 
watch  cases  have  diminished.  A  case  maker  will 
send  30  or  40  in  a  day,  and  they  are  all  put 
down  as  one. 

1568.  Had  you  as  many  registered  punches  as 
now  ? — I  endeavoured  to  explain  to  the  Com- 
mittee that  the  number  does  not  mean  the  num- 
ber of  manufacturers,  but  the  number  of 
deliveries  from  people  in  the  trade.  The  total 
number  of  men  employed  in  the  trade  now  is 
as  near  as  possible  the  same  as  it  was  30  years 
ago. 

Mr.  Onslow. 

1569.  Does  that  remark  apply  to  the  three 
counties,  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland? — No, 
in  all  my  evidence  I  want  the  Committee  to  un- 
derstand that  1  am  dealing  entirely  with  the 
Goldsmiths*  Company  in  liondou.  You  are 
aware,  the  duty  received  by  them  is  considerably 
over  one-half  of  the  whole  amount  received  in 
the  United  Kingdom. 

Chairman* 

1570.  The  other  principal  offices  are  Bir- 
mingham and  Sheffield,  are  they  not  ? — Yes. 

1571.  Those  are  large  offices?  —  Yes,  Bir- 
mingham has  a  very  considerable  office,  and 
Sheffield  also. 

Sir  Joseph  M^Kenua. 

1572.  Could  you  mention  the  number  of  men 
whom  they  employ  ?— No,  I  cannot  tell  the  num- 
ber. 

1573.  Have  you  anything  to  say  about  the 
small  offices?~They  have  not  been  brought  to 
my  notice  at  all  of  late  years.  I  suppose  that 
the  Committee  have  seen  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee in  1856.  In  former  years  they  were 
brought  under  my  notice,  but  of  late  years  no 
person  has  brought  anything  connected  with  those 
offices  to  my  notice,  and  I  have  not  thought  it 
any  part  of  my  business  to  inquire. 

1574.  You  do  not  think  yourself  called  upon 
to  make  any  remark  or  any  statement  about 
them?  —  No,  I  am  sure  that  Birmingham  and 
Sheffield  are  going  on  exceedingly  well.  One 
of  those  offices  has  died  out,  that  is  York , 
and  my  impression  is  that  the  small  offices  will 
eventually  die  out. 

1575.  Inasmuch  as  those  who  use  them  could 
come  to  any  other  office  they  like,  you  think 
they  had  better  be  left  free?— Yes.  The  rea- 
son why  York  ceased  is  that  the  assayer 
died,  and  it  appears  therefore  to  have  been 
in  the  hands  of  one  man,  and  no  other  man  has 
been  appointed. 

1576.  And  you  would  let  them  take  their 
chance? — Yes,  I  think  thev  will  die  out.  I 
think  I  ought  to  mention  that  there  are  some 
great  inaccuracies  in  some  of  the  evidence  which 
has  been  given  by  Mr.  Watherston. 

1577.  First  of  all,  what  have  jrou  to  say  with 
regard  to  the  mode  of  assaying  m  France?— Ab 
to  the  mode  of  assaying  in  France  Mr.  Wather- 


Sir  Joseph  M^Kenna — continued. 

ston  told  vou  that  it  wag  done  by  the  touchstone, 
but  that  IS  quite  the  reverse  of  the  fact.  The 
fact  is,  some  years  ago  I  sent  one  of  the  assay 
officers  over  to  France  to  see  their  mode  of  treat- 
ing the  work  and  dealing  with  it,  and  assaying 
it  in  the  establishments  tnere,  and  he  found  that 
it  was  done  in  almost  exactly  the  same  way  as  it 
was  done  in  England.  He  thought  it  would  be 
interesting  to  me,  and  he  bought  a  gold  watch 
in  the  assay  office,  and  he  got  the  assay  master 
to  stop  it,  and  to  give  the  manufacturer  the  cost 
of  it,  in  order  that  he  might  bring  it  over  to 
show  me  exactly  how  it  was  done,  and  to  show 
what  reliance  was  to  be  placed  in  the  opinion 
of  certain  persons  who  were  in  the  habit  of  say- 
ing that  the  French  assayed  by  touch  instead  ef 
by  the  cupel ;  and  therefore  it  happened  that  no 
injury  to  the  work  was  done. 

Mr.  Paleston. 

1578.  To  what  time  are  you  referring? — That 
was  12  or  15  years  ago ;  but  I  am  quite  sure 
there  has  been  no  alteration  since.  He  brought 
me  the  watch ;  it  is  very  curious  how  entirely  it 
is  drawn  or  scraped,  exactly  in  the  same  way  as 
in  this  country  ;  the  scraping  is  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  a  certain  small  quantity  of  metal  which 
it  is  required  to  put  into  tlie  cupel  for  treatment 
with  nitric  acid.  Here  it  is,  the  watch  with  its 
separate  parts,  marked  in  exactly  the  same  way 
as  in  England  {producing  the  same). 

Chairman. 

1579.  We  may  take  it  from  that  that  the 
French  system  is  substantially  the  same  as  ours  ? 
— Almost  exactly  the  same  as  ours. 

1580.  I  suppose  they  take  care  to  use  what- 
ever is  the  best  scientific  method  ? — You  have 
heard  the  evidence  of  some  of  the  chief  men  in 
the  trade,  and  they  tell  you  that  the  thing  is 
done  as  well  as  I  believe  it  is  possible  for  it  to  be 
done  anywhere. 

1581.  The  Goldsmiths' Company  would  spare 
neither  expense  nor  anything  else  to  make  it  per- 
fect?— None  whatever.  With  regard  to  these 
marks,  in  general  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 

?;etting  scorings  for  an  assay  from  the  inside; 
rom  some  part  that  did  not  show. 

1582.  TVe  are  told  that  the  charge  for  each 
individual  marking  is  exceedingly  small,  but  ia 
the  aggregate  a  substantial  part  of  the  Gold- 
smiths' Company's  revenue? — It  is  no  portion  of 
the  revenue  at  all;  we  are  prohibited  from 
making  any  profit  from  the  Assay  Office.  The 
Assay  Office  only  just  pa^s  its  way ;  we  have 

fot  in  fact  a  certain  sum  which  is  the  savings  of 
alance  of  receipts  over  expenditure,  which  is 
put  aside  for  the  purpose  of  paying  annuities  to 
retired  officers,  or  the  widows  of  deceased  officers,, 
and  for  prosecutions. 

1583.  I«  there  any  other  remark  in  the  evi- 
dence to  which  you  wish  to  refer  ?— Another 
extraordinary  statement  was  this:  I  mention  it,  for 
although  it  is  unimportant  it  ought  not  to  be  upon 
your  notes  without  correction.  Mr.  Watherston 
mentioned  a  case  in  which  he  stated  that  a 
man  jijot  drawback  upon  wedding  rings,  went 
abroad  and  brought  them  back  again  in  his  pocket, 
and  sold  them  in  England  as  hall-marked  rmgs. 
I  think  yon  will  find  that  at  the  end  of  the 
evidence.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it  that  he 
said  so.    Now  you  will  find  that  in  the  year  1820,. 

which 
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which  was  Iob^  before  this  gentleman  was  born, 
an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  which  enacted 
that  there  should  be  no  drawback  allowed  on  the 
exportation  of  wedding  rings  or  of  any  rings  or 
any  ware  of  gold  under  two  ounces  in  weight,  and 
therefore  it  is  utterly  impossible  that  this  should 
have  occurred. 

1584.  So  that  the  illustration  which  Mr. 
Watherston  gave  of  the  operation  of  the  law, 
seems  to  have  been  unfortunate,  because  he  got 
hold  of  an  exceptional  case,  but  it  would  still 
remain  as  to  large  articles,  no  doubt  ? — Perhaps 
so. 

Sir  Joseph  M^Kenna. 

1585.  With  respect  to  articles  over  two  ounces 
in  weight,  it  could  be  possible  for  that  operation  to 
be  executed,  could  it  not? — I  should  think  it 
could,  but  I  think  you  heard  from  him  that  there 
are  few  such  articles  in  gold.  In  the  same  way 
as  between  Switzerland  and  France,  there  was  a 
heavv  protective  duty  in  France  against  Swiss 
watches.  Every  courier  and  every  valet  who 
travelled  with  you  always  managed  to  bring  over 
from  Switzerland  a  certain  number  of  watches  in 
his  pocket. 

Sir  Charles  RusselK 

1586.  You  have  told  us  that  there  have  been 
verj'  few  prosecutions  because  you  only  selected 
such  prosecutions  as  you  thought  would  be 
likely  to  be  successful  ? — I  do  not  think  I  said 
that  there  were  few. 

1687.  I  think  you  said  that  they  only  capae  to 
about  i\  per  year? — Something  like  that  We 
find  practically  that  the  effect  of  a  prosecu- 
tion is  that,  whatever  the  fraud  is,  it  is  stopped 
for  a  very  considerable  time. 

1588.  Are  many  informations  laid  ?— No,  I 
think  not  I  should  say  that  there  are  not  cer- 
tainly more  than  one-fifth  of  the  cases  in  which  I 
find  that  it  would  be  unsafe  to  proceed. 

1589.  Is  there  any  reward  to  the  informer  ? — 
We  never  offer  a  reward  in  the  first  instance,  but 
we  always  reward  them  very  handsomely  after- 
wards on  conviction. 

1590.  Speaking  of  the  Bill  which  is  before  the 
Committee,  you  said,  did  you  not,  that  if  a  sta- 
tutory declaration  is  to  be  accepted,  your  assay 
oflBcers  would  have  great  diflSculty  in  detecting 
fraud  ?— No,  I  think  I  hardly  said  that  What  I 
sud  was  this,  that  I  thought  that  the  provisions 
of  any  Act  of  Parliament,  such  as  is  proposed, 
would  in  some  way  be  evaded.    I  think  that  our 

EofiScers  would  know  pretty  clearly  with  re- 
to  a  thing  being  of  foreign  make,  and  then 
(vould  require  a  statutory  declaration  accord- 
ing'^to  this  Bill ;  but  the  difficulty  would  be  this, 
that  if  a  man  made  a  false  declaration  it  would 
be  exceedingly  difficult  to  prove  it,  excepting  by 
the  information  of  an  informer. 

1591.  You  also  mentioned  that  if  some  specific 
mark  were  added  to  the  hall-mark,  it  would  be 
easily  got  rid  of;  would  not  that  apply  equally 
to  marking  "  F."  on  foreign  plate,  which  I  thint 
you  suggested  should  be  done? — No;  I  think 
that  mandng  "  F.**  is  perfectly  useless.  I  be- 
lieve that  Ac  "F."  would  be  obliterated  as 
easily  us  possible*  I  can  only  repeat  what  T 
said,  that  I  think,  so  long  as  the  English  hall- 
mark is  of  value,  the  object  of  the  person  who 
sends  a  thing  for  the  English  hall-mark  is 
attained. 

0.117. 


Sir  Charles  Rtusell — continued.  Mr. 

1592.  Can  you  explain  why  the  silver  used  in     -^^«^- 
electro-plating  should  be  exempted  from  duty,  8  July  1878. 
when  the  silver  used  for  any  article  of  the  same 
description    as    tlie   electro-plated   article   pays 

duty  ? — That  is  a  matter  of  policy.     I  have  no 
opinion  to  offer  with  regard  to  that 

1593.  With  regard  to  the  difficulties  which  you 
point  out  would  arise  in  consolidating  the  Acts, 
vou  allude  to  those  affecting  the  offices  of  Edin- 
burgh and  Ireland,  and  also  other  small  offices; 
do  you  think  that  the  business  done  in  those 
other  small  offices  is  of  sufficient  importance  to 
allow  their  existence  to  stand  in  the  way  of  con- 
solidating the  Acts? — I  think  you  would  be 
obliged  to  have  offices  in  Ireland  and  in  Scotland 
so  lon^  as  there  were  any  plate-workers  in  tho^e 
countries  ;  but  my  own  opinion  is,  that  in  Eng- 
land there  is  no  necessity  for  any  assay  offices, 
excepting  those  in  Birmingham  and  Sheffield, 
and  one  in  London.  I  should  not  have  volun- 
teered that  opinion,  but  you  have  pressed  me  for 
my  opinion,  and  that  is  my  nrivate  opinion.  At 
the  present  day,  with  the  facilities  of  transport 
by  railways,  there  really  would  be  no  difficulty 
in  the  matter  ;  we  do,  in  fact,  find  people  send- 
ing to  the  Goldsmiths'  Hall  in  London  from 
Chester  and  from  Sheffield. 

Mr.  Puleston, 

1594.  You  state  that  whenever  information  is 
sent  you,  you  prosecute,  or  make  such  an  investi- 
gation as  to  lead  you  to  prosecute ;  do  you  take 
any  steps,  and  if  so  what,  to  get  information,  so 
that  offenders  may  be  indicted  andpunished  ? — 
We  wait  until  it  is  brought  to  us.  We  think  that 
the  trade  ought  to  bo  as  much  interested  in  their 
own  affairs  as  the  Goldsmiths'  Company,  and  that 
it  is  their  duty  and  interest  to  bring  .us  informa- 
tion of  cases  of  malversation  in  which  they  re- 
quire us  to  act;  it  would  be  a  very  invidious  thing 
for  us  to  employ  detectives  to  be  going  over  the 
town  to  detect  evasions  of  the  Act 

1695.  For  instance,  I  am  informed  (whether 
the  information  is  reliable  or  not  I  cannot  say) 
that  there  are,  to  use  the  expression  made  use  of 
to  me,  10  tons  of  spurious  plate,  exhibited  in  the 
streets  of  London  to-day,  for  instance  ;  that  is  a 
very  grave  assertion,  at  all  events ;  are  you  at 
all  able  to  say  whether  it  is  correct  or  not  ? — 
I  had  information  given  me  by  letter  of  certain 
shops  in  London  about  three  weeks  ago,  in 
which  it  was  stated  that  there  was  plate  of  that 
description;  I  think,  perhaps,  the  Committee  had 
better  not  press  me  to  go  very  far  into  this, 
because  at  the  present  time  I  have  four  cases 
under  consideration,oneof  decidedly  forged  marks, 
and  of  other  plate  that  has  been  manuractured  in 
imitation  that  is  not  marked  at  all ;  immediately 
I  got  that  information  I  sent  an  officer  to  those 
shops  with  instructions  to  buy  whatever  he  thought 
right. 

1596.  Then  you  think  that  the  statement 
which  I  quote  to  you  may  not  be  very  far  wrong  ? 
— I  think  the  probabilities  are  that  the  statement 
made  to  you  was  decidedly  exaggerated,  for  in 
this  shop  to  which  I  allude,  the  man  I  sent  did 
not  find  any  very  large  number  of  things,  but  he 
was  able  to  select  from  one  or  two  of  them. 

1597.  What  occurred  to  me  was,  that  the  num- 
ber of  prosecutions,  which,  I  understand  you  to 
say,  were  six  in  10  years,  seemed  to  be  very 
small  in  comparison  with  one's  general  accept- 
ance of  the  number  of  forgeries  which  exists  r — 
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But  you  will  remember  that  in  every  one  of  those 

8  July  1678,  ^^  prosecutions,  I  proved  a  guilty  knowledge, 
and  that  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  do.  There 
have  been  13  actions  for  penalties  in  addition  to 
those  in  the  10  years,  and  I  have  four  cases  now 
under  consideration. 

1598.  But  you  have  never  really  taken  any 
steps;  you  have  no  agency  at  work  in  the  shape 
of  detectives;  all  your  information  has  been 
brought  to  you  ?— Precisely  so ;  I  do  not  think 
that  the  system  of  detectives  would  work  at  all. 

1599.  You  seem  to  get  it  rather  accidentally 
than  otherwise?— There  is  the  trade, and  here  we 
are  existing  for  the  protection  of  the  trade,  and 
if  the  trade  do  not  choose  to  come  and  give  us 
information  of  these  cases,  it  is  they  who  are  to 
blame;  we  certainly  have  done  all  we  can  do. 

1600.  May  not  a  large  dealer  in  plate  or  silver 
ware,  and  so  on,  have  a  considerable  quantity  on 
hand  which  may  be  spurious  without  his  know- 
ing it,  and  therefore  he  could  not  ask  your  pro- 
tection?—I  cannot  agree  to  that  at  all;  I  think 
a  dealer  would  know  it,  but  I  think  I  may  as 
well  mention  the  eflFect  of  one  prosecution.  There 
was  a  man  of  the  name  of  Gooch  (I  mention  his 
name,  because  he  was  convicted  of  the  felony)  in 
Holborn.  We  had  information  that  this  man  was 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  spurious  old  plate, 
that  IS  old  plate  to  satisfy  the  inquiries  of  anti- 
quaries, but  which  in  fact  was  not  old  plate  at 
all;  sometimes  he  got  the  hall-mark  out  of  a 
small  article  and  inserted  it  into  a  larger  one  ;  at 
other  times  he  got  electro-typed  impression  of  a 
genuine  old  mark,  and  put  it  mto  something  made 
up  after  the  fashion  of  plate  of  the  reign,  we  will 
say,  of  Elizabeth,  or  Queen  Anne,  or  George  the 
First ;  so  insane  was  this  fancy  for  purchasing  old 
plate,  that  I  am  informed  that  at  that  time  a  man 
would  give  for  an  article  with  no  beauty  in  it  at 
all,  an  article  of  the  ugliest  description,  as  much 
as  4  /.  or  5  /.  an  ounce,  if  the  mark  denoted  a  re- 
mote period,  a  period,  we  will  say,  of  even  Queen 
Anne ;  the  temptation  was  so  great,  that  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  certain  people  took 
up  this  fraudulent  branch  of  trade.  At  last,  a 
man  of  the  name  of  Gooch,  in  Holborn,  was 
brought  to  our  notice ;  that  man  was  prosecuted 
at  the  Central  Criminal  Court,  and  he  was  con- 
victed, and  we  received  information  afterwards 
that  (I  was  going  to  say)  tons  of  this  plate  were 
taken  away  and  melted  down,  and  that  prose- 
cution put  a  stop  to  this  making  up  of  Elizabeth, 
Queen  Anne,  and  George  the  First  plate  for  the 
purpose  of  satisfying  the  fancy  of  antiquaries. 

Mr.  Thomson  Hankey, 

1601.  Do  you  think  that  it  has  been  melted 
up? — My  information  was  that  it  was  taken 
down  to  a  place  not  far  from  London,  and 
melted  up. 

Mr.  Freshfield, 

1602.  Could  not  they  melt  it  and  work  it  up 
again?— But  the  article  would  be  of  no  value 
whatever.  I  think  that  the  melting  down  was 
the  best  policy  for  such  people  to  pursue,  be- 
cause they  knew  perfectly  well  that  we  had  the 
informers  at  work  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Pukiton. 

1603.  Can  you  tell  me  the  diflference  between 
the  intrinsic  value  of  Queen  Anne's  silver  and 
that  of  the  present  day?— The  plate  would  not 


Mr.  l^uleslon-— continued. 

be  worth  more  than  5  s.  6  d.  an  ounce,  minus  the 
duty;  say  7  s.  an  ounce  intrinsic  value. 

1604.  When  people  pay  50  s.  instead  of  7«.or 
8  s.  an  ounce,  is  not  that  the  amount  that  tJiey 
pay  for  fancy,  on  account  of  its  being  ancient?— 
x  es. 

1605.  The  metal  itself  is  no  better  ?— No,  it  is 
no  better  at  all;  sometimes  it  is  very  much  worse. 

1606.  Do  you  happen  to  know  that  in  sdme 
parts  abroad,  on  the  Continent,  old  silver,  ou  the 
other  hand,  is  much  cheaper  than  new;  for  in* 
stance,  in  Belgium  silver  200  years  old?— I 
did  not  know  that,  but  it  is  quite  possible.  This 
collecting  of  old  plate  is  a  thing  ot  comparatively 
modem  date. 

Sir  Joseph  M^Kenna. 

1607.  Since  the  7  &  8  Vict.  c.  72,  was  passed, 
your  chief  remedy  has  been  a  civil  one  ?— Yes, 
no  doubt  about  it 

1608.  Are  you  entitled  by  that  Act  to  have 
recourse  both  to  the  civil  and  the  criminal  remedy 
in  the  same  case  ? — Yes,  you  may  proceed  for  a 
penalty,  and  if  subsequently  to  proceeding  for  a 
penalty,  you  find  that  you  have  got  proof  of 
guilty  knowledge,  you  may  proceed  for  felony. 

1609.  The  effect  of  the  whole  of  the  dutv  on 
hall-marking,  which  is  practically  1^.  3i  an 
ounce,  is  equivalent,  is  it  not,  to  about  a  30  per 
cent,  duty  on  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  article 
which  is  to  be  valued  and  hall-marked? — Yes. 

1610.  Does  not  that,  according  to  your  kaow- 
ledge  of  such  matters,  interpose  a  veto  practically 
on  the  manufacture  of  plain  articles  of  plate,  to 
which  there  is  no  great  accession  of  value  for 
workmanship? — I  think  I  am  quite  unable  to 
answer  those  questions. 

Sir  Patrick  O^Brien. 

1611.  In  the  case  of  Gooch 's  prosecution,  was 
that  prosecution  for  the  plate  being  under  the 
standard  of  proper  silver  ? — No,  it  was  for  the 
forgery  of  the  marks. 

1612.  In  short,  it  had  more  reference  to  a 
fraud  committed  with  regard  to  the  fashion  of 
the  plate,  than  to  any  fraud  committed  with 
regard  to  its  standard  value? — Yes,  it  was  a 
forgery  of  the  marks. 

1613.  Merely  having:  regard  to  other  kinds  of 
articles,  take  a  painting,  for  instance,  it  is  not 
infrequent,  I  believe,  that  paintings  are  sold  as 
being  the  work  of  some  particular  artist,  and  yet 
there  is  nobody  in  England  to  recognise  such  a 
forgery  as  that ;  do  you  consider  it  necessary  for 
the  public  interest  that  a  great  establishment 
should  be  kept  up  for  the  purpose  of  detecting 
forgeries  such  as  you  allude  to  in  Gooch's  case, 
as  aistinct  from  detecting  an  improper  standard 
being  carried  out  in  the  manufacture  of  plate  ? 
— You  ask  me  what  I  think  upon  that  subject; 
that  is  a  question  of  policy,  and  upon  that  matter 
I  say,  as  I  have  said  before,  that  1  think  it  would 
be  better  that  you  should  obtain  the  evidence  of 
persons  engaged  in  the  trade.  The  only  thing 
that  I  can  see  is  this,  that  upon  the  matter  of 
those  forgeries,  it  is  impossible  to  know  if  the 
mark  is  forged,  whether  the  ware  is  of  the 
standard  which  it  represents  itself  to  be. 

1614.  It  occurs  to  me,  as  a  Member  of  this 
Committee,  that  the  trade  are  not  the  sole  per- 
sons to  be  regarded  in  this  inquiry  ;  that  there 
are  people  called  the  public;  a  few  moments  ago, 
when  an  honourable   Member  was    examining 
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Sir  Patrick  O'Brien — continued. 

you,  he  asked  you  whether  you  employed  detec- 
tives or  other  persons  to  discover  malpractices  in 
the  trade,  and  your  reply  was  that  you  did  not, 
that  you  relied  upon  the  trade  to  give  you  any 
information  of  that  character.  May  I,  proceeding 
in  the  same  direction,  ask  you,  is  it  not  vour  duty 
to  regard  the  public  as  distinct  from  the  trade  ? 
— Yes,  hut  I  think  we  do  regard  the  public  as 
distinct  from  the  trade  in  prosecuting  in  any 
case  of  malversation  which  is  brought  to  our 
notice.  I  mentioned  the  trade  as  being  the  per- 
sons who  are  interested  in  bringing  us  informa- 
tion, and  therefore  the  persons  who  would  be 
most  likely  to  brin^  us  information,  and  it  appeal's 
to  me  that  a  public  body  like  the  Goldsmiths' 
Company  employing  detectives  would  not  be 
approved  of  by  the  public  at  large. 

1615.  I  merely  ask  you  this,  is  it  not  the  fact 
that  you  rely  solely  ,upon  the  trade  for  any  in- 
f(H-mation  that  you  get  which  is  necessary  to 
found  a  prosecuticm  ? — I  do  not  say  solely  on  the 
trade,  because  in  a  great  number  of  cases  the 
information  comes  to  us  from  discharged  work- 
men. A  man  employed  at  an  establishment 
where  such  a  thing  is  practised  comes  and  says, 
*'  I  know  a  certain  place  where  the  marks  of  the 
Goldsmiths'  Company  are  forged  ;'*  very  well,  if 
sueh  a  man  comes  to  the  Goldsmiths'  Hall,  I 
apprehend  it  is  our  plain  duty  to  investigate  the 
case,  and  see  how  far  his  information  is  correct. 

1616.  lo  the  examination  of  Mr.  Thomas  upon 
last  Monday,  I  asked  him  Question  1514,  which 
was  to  the  following  effect :  "  Before  that  rub- 
bish commenced  to  be  made  in  Holland,  there 
was  really  old  artistic  Dutch  plate  imported," 
and  his  reply  was  "  Yes."  **  And  that  plate  was 
sold  by  respectable  houses  ? — A.  Yes.  Q.  Had 
it  the  British  hall-mark  before  it  was  sold  ? — 
A.  No.  Q.  Then  the  respectable  houses  had 
not  complied  with  the  law  ? — A,  Certainly  not." 
In  that  case,  may  1  ask  you,  if  you  were  to  rely 
upon  the  trade  for  your  information,  would  you 
not  have  the  law  evaded  upon  every  opportunity, 
and  the  Goldsmiths'  Company  acting  at  once  in 
prosecuting  for  a  breach  of  the  law? — Those 
cases  are  quite  distinct  from  cases  of  forgery. 
Those  are  cases  in  which  we  are  empowered  to 
sue  for  a  penalty,  and  in  almost  all  the  cases  in 
which  we  sue  for  a  penalty  our  information  has 
come  from  the  public. 

1617.  You  mentioned,  I  think,  in  your  exami- 
nation, that  the  foreign  trade  in  plate  has  now 
assumed  large  dimensions  ? — So  we  have  heard ; 
I  only  derive  this  information  from  general  state- 
ments made  to  me  about  the  plate  when  that 
notice  which  has  been  referred  to  was  issued. 

1618.  Assuming  that  to  be  so,  does  it  arise  from 
anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  general  public  to  pur- 
chase for  their  own  use,  or  does  it  arise  from  an 
importation  for  the  purposes  of  trade;  are  you 
able  to  say  which  it  is  ? — I  believe  that  it  arises 
from  the  public  having  got  into  the  habit  of 
inquiring  for  what  they  believe  to  be  an  old 
thing.  1  am  told  that  in  former  days  a  great  deal 
of  really  curious  old  plate  was  exported  from 
Holland.  That  created  a  taste  for  those  articles, 
and  when  the  Holland  people  ,had  sent  to 
England  all  the  plate  which  they  had  got  of  that 
description,  they  adopted  the  manufacture  of 
^ese  articles  over  there,  and  sent  them  over  for 
the  purpose  of  satisfying  the  demand.  That  is 
what  I  am  informed. 

0.117. 


Sir  Patrick  O^Brien — continued.  Mr. 

1619.  But  as  regards  the  duties  of  the  Gold-     Pndeaux. 
smiths'  Hall,  am  I  right  in  imagining  that  its  g  j^^j    ^^^^^ 
duty  is  to  see  that  no  fraud  is  committed  with 
reference  to  the  standard  of  gold  and  silver,  and 

not  that  it  is  its  duty  to  detect  forgeries  as  to  the 
antiquity  or  as  to  the  character  of  a  design*!? — 
No.  The  question  of  antiquity  has  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  it.  We  should  have  prosecuted 
Gooch  exactly  the  same  if  he  had  forged  the 
marks  and  transferred  it  to  a  modern  jug,  or  any 
other  article.  I  mention  the  subject  of  the  taste 
for  antiquity  to  show  how  great  the  temptation 
was  at  that  time  for  a  fraudulent  man  to  enter 
into  the  fraud. 

1620.  You   said,  I  think,  that  there  was  no 

frievance  in  having  plate  broken  up  if  it  were 
elow  the  standard,  as  any  one  could,  with  very 
little  difficulty,  ascertain  its  value  by  a  private 
assay  ? — He  can  get  a  private  assay  made,  for 
there  are  professional  assayers  in  London  who 
have  all  the  apparatus,  and  would  make  a  private 
assay  for  a  man  at  any  time. 

1621.  I  asked  you  that  question  in  order  to 
ask  you  the  following  one :  Assuming  that  to  be 
so,  cannot  the  public  at  present,  assuming  that 
the  hall-mark  was  no  longer  compulsory,  have  all 
that  protection  of  a  private  assay  with  the  same 
facilities  which  are  so  important? — The  public 
could  get  a  private  assay  after  they  had  bought  the 
article,  but  I  apprehend  it  would  be  excessively 
difficult  to  induce  a  tradesman  who  has  got  an 
article  to  sell  to  lend  it  to  a  proposed  purchaser  to 
have  a  private  assay  of  it  in  order  that  he  might 
form  an  opinion  as  to  whether  he  would  buy  it  or 
not. 

1622.  Do  you  think  that  he  would  refuse  if  the 
man  purchased  it;  subject  to  the  condition  of  its 
passing  the  assay,  would  he  lose  the  sale  of  a 
valaable  article  rather  than  permit  its  being  ar- 
ranged?—I  think  he  would,  for  this  reason,  that  in 
order  to  make  a  private  assay,  itwould  be  requisite 
to  scrape  it  to  test  the  article.  As  you  are  aware, 
all  those- articles  which  are  sent  to  Goldsmiths' 
Hall  are  obliged  to  be  sent  in  an  unfinished  state ; 
therefore  the  scraping  does  not  injure  the  article 
at  all ;  but  if  a  man  were  to  buy  a  dozen  of 
spoons  of  Mr.  Thomas,  or  Mr.  Garrard,  beauti- 
fully polished  up,  in  order  to  make  an  assay  of 
them,  he  would  be  obliged  to  take  them  and  have 
a  certain  quantity  of  silver  scraped  off  from 
different  ]>arts  of  them,  which  would  be,  to  a  great 
extent,  disfiguring  the  article. 

1623.  I  tnink  you  mentioned  that  the  Gold- 
smiths' Company  at  present  are  bound  to  assay 
everj^  watch-case  presented  to  them  ? — There  is 
no  doubt  about  that. 

1624.  As  a  question  of  policv,  would  you  re- 
commend to  this  Committee  that  that  system 
should  be  changed? — I  have  considered  that 
subject,  and  I  have  stated  in  this  paper  which 
I  have  prepared  what  is  the  inclination  of  my 
opinion ;  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  I  am  verv 
strong  about  it,  and  I  have  said  it  without  much 
communication  with  the  trade  ;  I  have  said  that 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  marking  of  watch- 
cases  should  not  be  compulsory ;  I  have  stated 
my  reason  for  it,  which  is,  that  I  think  that  the 
trade  generally  are  not  aware  of  what  I  have 
mentioned,  that  foreign  watches  in  unmarked 
cases  have  been  always,  I  am  infotttied,  sold  in 
England  without  challenge,  but  that  the  selling 
of  them  renders  the  seller  of  them  liable  to  a 
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Sir  Patrick  O^Brien — continued. 

penalty  (in  fact,  you  have  heard  from  every 
tradesman  who  has  given  his  evidence  Iiere,  I 
believe,  that  foreign  watch-cases  are  not  required 
to  be  marked) ;  but  I  go  on  to  i»ajr,  and  yet  I  am 
of  opinion,  that  such  cases  are  strictly  within  the 
view  of  the  12th  Geo.  2,  c.  26,  s*  5,  and  that 
the  selling  of  them  renders  the  seller  liable 
to  a  penalty.  I  may  mention  that  Mr.  Martineau, 
the  solicitor  to  the  Birmingham  Hall,  to  whom  I 
mentioned  the  point  the  other  day,  told  me  that 
he  had  considered  it,  and  that  he  was  quite  of 
the  same  opinion.  I  then  go  on  to  say :  "  We 
have  never  been  asked  to  sue  for  a  penaltv  so  in- 
curred, but  if  required  to  do  so,  I  should  feel  it 


Sir  Patrick  O^Brien — continued, 
difficult  to  give  a  reason  for  objecting,  except  that 
the  practice  has  not  hitherto  been  questioned." 
Therefore  there  is  a  strong  reason  for  it;  it  would 
remove  this  divergence  between  the  law  and  the 
practice. 

1625.  There  are  certain  licenses  with  regard 
to  the  sale  of  gold,  are  there  not? — I  ^ow 
nothing  of  the  hcenses. 

Mr.  Freshfield. 

1626.  I  understand  that  foreign  plate  intro- 
duced into  this  country  must  pay  duty  through 
the  Customs  ? — Yes,  it  must  pay  duty. 


Mr.  Alfeed  Bedford,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Mr. 
Bedford* 


Chairman, 

1627.  You  are  the  English  Kepresentative  of 
a  wholesale  Watch  Making  Company  in  the 
United  States  of  America? — Yes. 

1628.  That  is  a  joint-stock  company  carrying 
on  business  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts  in 
the  mani*facture  of  watches  ? — Yes. 

1629.  Your  company  has  presented  a  petition 
to  the  House  of  Parliament  against  the  Bill  now 
referred  to  this  Committee? — Yes. 

1630.  Have  you  got  a  copy  of  that  petition 
with  you  ? — I  have. 

1631.  Will  you  hand  it  in? — Ye%  {delivering 
in  the  same). 

1632.  You  ask  in  this  petition  that  the  pro- 
posed Bill  may  not  pass  into  law  as  it  now  stands. 
Assuming  that  an  American  subject  has  a  right 
to  be  heard,  what  is  your  objection  to  the 
Bill  ? — Our  objection  is  that  we,  should  not  have 
facilities  for  obtaining  our  watch-cases,  which 
we  desire  to  have,  hall-marked. 

1633.  Why  do  jon  desire  to  have  vour  watch- 
cases  hall-marked  m  this  country  ? — As  a  guaran- 
tee of  the  quality  of  the  metal. 

1634.  Cannot  you  have  them  marked  at,  home? 
—No ;  we  have  no  hall-mark  there ;  I  wish  we 
had. 

1635.  And  so  you  send  them  over  here?— 
Yes. 

1636.  Does  it  pay  you  to  send  them  over 
here  to  get  them  marked  and  send  them  back 
again  ? — It  does  not ;  the  trouble  is  that  we 
cannot  get  them  made  here  in  sufficient  quanti- 
ties. 

1637.  But  you  have  to  make  them  in  the 
States,  and  send  them  over  here  ? — Yes  ;  we 
have  to  make  them  in  the  States,  and  also  in 
Switzerland. 

1638.  Do  you  pay  a  duty  upon  those  which 
have  been  hall-marked,  on  the  second  importa- 
tion?—No. 

1639.  Is  your  fiscal  law  in  that  respect  a  free- 
dom from  duty  ? — ^Yes,  in  sending  them  back.  We 
make  an  entry  declaring  them  to  be  of  United 
States  manufacture;  that  admits  them  free  of 
duty.  They  are  sent  back  unfinished,  and 
finished  there. 

1640.  Do  you  distinguish  between  your 
watches  and  English-made  watches  in  the  cases? 
— Yes,  we  do. 

1641.  How? — We  put  a  stamp  on  of  our  own 
(producing  a  watch  and  exhibiting  the  same). 

1642.  Is  that  an  American  watch  ? — Yes,  this 
IS  an  American  watch  in  an  American  watch- 
case^  and  hall-marked  here. 


Chairman — continued. 

1643.  Which  has  a  distinctive  mark,  which  is 
your  trade  mark  ? — Yes,  that  we  put  on  all  our 
ca«es  made  in  our  own  country  at  our  own 
factory. 

1644.  You  say  that  you  object  to  being  pre- 
vented from  marking  here  at  all  ? — Yes. 

1645.  Would  you  object  to  a  law  which  com- 
pelled you  to  put  some  still  more  distinct  mark 
on  an  American  watch-case  ? — ^We  should  favour 
that,  decidedly. 

1646.  On  what  ground? — It  would  prevent 
fraud  in  this  way,  that  cases  now  hall-marKed  are 
used  for  any  movement ;  the  English  hall-mark 
is  put  on  a  case,  and  a  great  many  makers  say 
that  they  get  with  it  a  guarantee  that  the  move- 
ment also  IS  genuine,  as  an  English  movement ;  it 
conveys  that  idea.  I  believe  that  it  is  so ;  it  does 
convey  the  idea.  There  are  hundreds  of  watches 
made  in  Switzerland  that  are  brought  into  this 
country,  and  palmed  off  as  Lnglish-made  • 
watches. 

1647.  That  occurs  to  our  English  minds  as 
something  very  like  a  fraud ;  what  do  you  say  as 
to  that  ? — I  think  it  is  a  fraud,  decidedly. 

Mr.  Talbot. 

1648.  That  is  because  they  have  the  English 
hall-mark  upon  them  ? — They  have  the  English 
hall-mark  on  the  case ;  the  movement  is  maae  in 
Switzerland,  and  put  together  here,  and  engraved 
with  some  English  maker's  name.  There  are 
thousands  of  them  in  the  country. 

Chair9r*an. 

1649.  You,  as  representing  an  American  firm, 
would  not  object  to  have  that  preventative  law 
which  you  mention  ? — No,  we  should  like  it  very 
much,  because  they  imitate  our  own  watches  in 
that  way,  and  we  think  that  stamping  on  the 
sides  the  name  of  the  maker  of  the  watch  would 
prevent  that  fraud.* 

Sir  Patrick  O'Brien. 
1650-4.  Or  on  the  dial?— The  dial  can  be 
easily  removed. 

Chairman. 

1655.  I  suppose  the  Swiss  can  make  a  watch 
like  Ais  cheaper  than  you  can  make  it,  or  than  it 
can  be  made  m  England? — They  could  not  make 
a  watch  like  this  cheaper ;  they  could  make  an 
imitation  of  it,  a  watch  to  look  like  it. 

1656.  Do  you  do  a  large  business  in  those 
watches? — Yes. 

1657.  Have 
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CAatrman— continued. 

1657.  Have  you  imported  many  watches  from 
the  United  States  to  tnis  country  to  have  them 
hall-marked  here? — Last  year  we  imported 
about  5,000  cases. 

1658.  Where  were  they  hall-marked  mostly? 
— At  Chester,  and  we  had  about  18,000  cases 
made  in  Switzerland. 

Mr.  Talbot. 

1659.  Should  you  object  to  the  Assay  Office  at 
Chester  being  abolished,  and  to  be  obliged  to  send 
watch  cases  to  London  ? — I  do  not  know  that  I 
would  particularly.  With  regard  to  that,  I  may 
say  that  there  is  one  reason  in  favour  of  Chester, 
and  that  is,  that  there  is  some  idea  of  the  com- 
pany establishing  a  manufactory  here  in  England, 
and  there  is  a  chance  of  our  getting  a  site  in 
that  vicinity,  which  would  be  near  the  Hall;  it 
would  be  very  desirable  for  us. 

Chairman. 

1660.  Does  your  firm  import  a  large  number 
of  Swiss  watch  cases?— We  had  about  18,000 
last  year  made  in  Switzerland,  hall-marked  here 
and  sent  ba(!k  to  Switzerland  to  be  finished. 

1661.  And  from  thence  exported  to  the  United 
States  ? — No,  sent  here  for  this  market. 

Mr.  Hates. 

1662.  Do  you  put  your  mark  upon  those 
Swiss  watches  ?—  No,  I  have  no  mark  on  that 
watch  ;  the  works  were  all  made  in  America. 

1663.  Do  you  bring  those  watches  back  to 
London  ?—  I  am  speaking  only  of  the  cas^s. 

1664.  Where  do  you  import  them  when  they 
are  finished  ?— Here  in  London. 

1665.  Why  do  you  seud  them  to  Chester  to 
be  marked  ? — We  were  in  the  habit  of  sending 
them  at  the  beginning  and  we  have  always  con- 
tinued it;  there  is  no  special  reason.  We  have 
had  cases  marked  in  London. 

Chairman. 

1666.  I  suppose  with  regard  to  those  5,000 
American  cases  you  put  your  own  name  on 
them  ? — Yes. 

1667.  And  as  to  the  18,000  Swiss  cases  you 
did  not  put  your  own  name  on  tfiem  ? — Nothing 
but  the  distinguishing  mark  necessary  for  the 
Hall,  A.  B. 

1668-9.  Mr.  Prideaux  just  now  stated  that  a 
distinctive  mark  in  addition  to  the  hall-mark 
would  not  be  a  sufficient  protection,  and  would 
not  sufficiently  secure  the  British  manufacturer 
against  this  practice,  because  the  distinctive  mark 
might  easily  be  obliterated? — I  disagree  with 
him  entirely.  The  mark  on  this  watch  could  not 
be  obliterated;  it  is  impossible,  you  could  no 
more  obliterate  that  than  you  could  obliterate 
the  hall-mark. 

1670.  But  you  see  the  theory  is  that  you  would 
not  want  to  obliterate  the  hall-mark,  but  you 
would  want  to  obliterate  the  other  mark  ;  would 
not  that  be  physically  possible  ? — No,  not  without 
spoiling  the  cases.  It  is  very  deeply  stamped 
in. 

Mr.  Talbot 

1671.  Are  those  sold  in  London  only,  or  in 
the  provinces  in  England? — They  are  sold  in 
Lonaon  and  all  over  England,  ail  over  Great 
Britain. 

0.117. 


Mr. 
Bedford. 


Chairman. 

1672.  Of  course   from  your  point  of  view, 
there  is  no  theoretical  objection  to  that  watch,  g  j JpTo^o 
but  your  business  in  Swiss  watches  would  be        ^      ' 
liable  to  that  objection  ? — No,  we  do  not  do  any- 
thing in  Swiss  watches,  but  in  Swiss  watch-cases; 
we  only  case  our  own  movements. 

Mr.  Talbot. 

1673.  Are  all  your  works  made  in  America  ? — 
Yes,  they  are  all  made  there. 

Mr.  Thomson  Hanhey. 

1674.  Where  are  they  put  into  the  cases? — 
Here.  We  import  the  movements  and  put  them 
into  the  cases  here. 

1675.  Have  you  an  establishment  here?— 
Yes. 

Chairman. 

1676.  We  quite  understand  this,  that  you  would 
not  object,  so  far  as  you  have  aright  to  be  heard, 
to  the  law  requiring  some  mark  as  distinct  as 
that  trade-mark  on  all  foreign-made  watch  cases? 
— On  all  foreign  watch  cases  and  on  all  cases 
made  for  foreign  movements.  My  idea  is  this, 
that  a  large  number  of  movements  are  imported 
from  Switzerland  into  this  country  and  called 
English  movements.  They  are  imported  in 
blank,  and  the  plates  are  engraved  witn  English 
names.  They  are  put  into  those  hall-marked 
cases,  and  are  then  palmed  off  as  English  watches. 
I  should  not  be  at  all  surprised  if,  perhaps,  some 
gentlemen  here  are  carrying  watches  in  their 
pockets,  which  they  suppose  are  English  watches, 
which  were  made  in  Switzerland  and  have  got 
English  names  on  them. 

1677.  And  you  do  not  think  that  right? — I  do 
not.  We  put  our  name  on  the  movement,  and 
you  can  see  it  stamped  plainly  ^'  American 
Watch  Company."  We  are  not  ashamed  to  put 
our  name  on  the  movements.  We  think  the 
other  procedure  is  a  fraud  on  the  English  watch- 
maker and  we  go  hand  in  hand  with  him.  We 
are  not  opponents  of  the  English  watchmaker, 
but  we  are  opponents  of  the  Swiss. 

Mr.  Bales. 

i678.  What  is  the  value  of  this  watch  ? — That 
watch  would  sell  for  4  /.  retaiL 

1679.  Would  you  have  any  objection  to  let 
me  have  this  watch  ? — K  ot  at  all. 

1680-1.  I  think  I  could  take  that  name  out 
without  its  being  disfigured? — I   do  not  think 


so. 


Mr.  Whilwell. 


1682.  May  I  ask  whether  this  rim  is  hall- 
marked?— ^The  whole  case  is  assayed;  you  will 
find  the  mark  all  over  ;  in  the  dome  and  in  the 
inside. 

1683.  I  find  three  marks,  but  I  do  not  find  the 
solid  rim  ? — That  I  cannot  tell  about ;  I  never 
did  look  into  that  decided Iv ;  I  think  it  has  got 
ihe  hall-mark  upon  the  whole  thing. 

1684.  Can  you  tell  me  the  weight  of  the 
silver  that  is  in  this  watch?— I  should  think 
either  2  oz.  or  2\  oz. 

1685.  And  the  trade  is  likely  to  be  carried  on 
under  all  the  difl5culties  of  transhipment  and  so 
on,  under  which  it  at  present  labours? — No,  I 
think  not;  I  think  we  shall  finally  succeed  in 
having  all  our  watch  cases  made  here  in 
England. 

L  1686.  Is 
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Mr. 
Bedfard. 

B  July  1873, 


Mr.  fTAi^ti?*//— coHtinue<3. 

1686.  Is  sUver  any  cheaper  in  America  than 
here  ? — No ;  it  is  the  same  price  all  the  world 
over. 

1687.  There  must  be  a  greater  charge  for 
coinage,  for  instance,  silver  raised  in  lievada 
must  be  cheaper  in  Massachusetts  than  in  Eng- 
land ? — No ;  I  think  they  would  have  to  pay  the 
same  for  it. 

1688.  In  fact,  what  you  propose  to  do  is  to 
make  this  cheating  a  fraud,  and  simply  to  have 
the  hall-mark  to  enow  the  quality  of  the  silver  ? 
— The  hall-mark  to  show  tlie  quality  of  the  silver 
and  the  maker  of  the  movements  name,  stamped 
on  the  sides,  to  show  at  a  glance  the  manufacture 
of  the  movement. 

1689.  And  on  the  works  too? — Yes. 

Mr.  Onslow, 

1690.  If  there  were  no  hallmark,  but  merely 
your  name  on  it,  you  do  not  think  that  that 
would  be  a  sufficient  guarantee  to  the  public  that 
the  thing  was  a  genuine  article  ? — If  the  hall- 
mark was  abolished  we  are  perfectly  satisfied 
to  go  before  the  public  with  our  name  as  a 
guarantee. 

1691.  But  do  you  think  that  you  would  have 
such  a  large  sale  for  your  watches  if  the  hall- 
mark was  abolished,  and  if  they  had  merely  your 
name  upon  them  as  a  guarantee  to  the  public  ? — 
I  think  it  would  affect  the  sale  of  them.  Where 
the  buyer  of  a  watch  might  be  perfectly  satisfied 
with  the  movements  of  it  he  would  be  doubtful 
about  the  case,  not  finding  the  hall-mark  upon 
it.  That  is  a  guarantee  to  him  of  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  metaJ  used. 

1692.  So  far  as  your  comtpany  are  concerned, 
you  have  no  desire  to  see  the  hall-marking 
abolished  ? — No. 

Mr.  Talbot, 

1693.  Are  watches  sold  by  your  company  in 
Swiss  hall-marked  cases,  marked  so  as  to  be 
known  by  the  public  as  Waltham  watches? — 
Yes,  always. 

Chairman. 

1694.  The  question  is  this,  have  the  public 
any  means  of  perceiving  that  those  Swiss  made 
watch  cases,  to  which  you  have  referred,  are 
Waltham  watches  and  are  not  English  made 
cases? — No,  they  have  not. 

1 695.  Or  that  they  are  English  made  watches  ? 
— The  movements  bear  our  stamp. 

Sir  Joseph  M^Kenna, 

1696.  Do  they  bear  your  stamp  in  any  cypher 
that  is  known  to  the  trade  ? — Yes ;  you  can  see 
"  American  Watch  Company  **  on  the  plate. 

1697.  Then  a  watch  sold  by  your  company, 
whether  in  a  Swiss  hall-marked  watch-case  or 
not,  is  sold  that  the  public  buyer  might  be 
deceived  by  his  immediate  vendor,  a  dealer  ? — 
He  could  not  be,  because  we  have  given  a  guar- 
antee on  all  our  cases.  We  have  sold  some 
movements  without  our  name  on,  because  some 
traders  have  desired  to  put  their  own  name  on 
as  a  guarantee. 

1698.  Then  what  my  question  simply  tends  to 
is  this,  do  your  company  sell  to  dealers  watches 
in  such  a  condition  that  they  might  be  sold  by 
them  without  their  appearing  to  be  your  watches  ? 
— I  think  not. 

1699.  In  no  case  ?— No. 


Mr.  Fuletton. 

1700.  As  a  fact,  have  you  now  a  bimneas 
here?— Yes, 

1701.  Every  watch  which  you  sell,  you  sell 
ostensibly  as  the  manufacture  of  the  American 
Waltham  Watch  Company  ?— We  do. 

1702.  Beally  that  is  part  of  your  stock  in 
trade  ? — Yes ;  our  name  is  our  guarantee. 

1703.  Therefore  you  prefer  as  dealers  to  trade 
upon  that  name  than  to  pass  it  off  for  that  of  any 
other  maker  ? — Decidedly. 

1704.  And  no  watch  is  ever  sold  here  by  your 
company,  or  in  any  way  passes  through  your 
hands  as  yours,  that  is  not  manufactured,  as  a 
fact,  in  Waltham  ? — None  whatever,  except  so 
far  as  the  case  is  concerned. 

1705.  Then  1  further  understood  you  to  say 
that  you  get  the  cases  made  in  Switzerland  and 
here  for  convenience  and  cheapness  ?—  Yes. 

1706.  And  that  while  you  put  the  hall-mark 
on  them  and  so  on,  you  do  not  do  that  with  the 
intention  of  conveying  the  idea  that  what  you 
have  enclosed  in  them  is  an  English  made  watch? 
— Not  at  all. 

1707.  You  simply  do  that  by  putting  in  proper 
characters  the  fact  that  it  is  an  American  move- 
ment?— Yes. 

1 708.  And  that  is  pretty  generally  understood, 
I  suppose  ? — Yes,  it  is. 

1709.  Your  idea  is  that  the  distinction  of 
havin^^  the  hall-mark  is  so  advantageous  that  you 
wish  it  established  in  your  own  country?— We 
would  like  to  have  an  American  hall-mark  for 
the  protection  of  the  maker. 

Mr.  Campbell- Bannerman* 

1710.  You  alluded  to  the  practice  which  pre- 
vails  of  English  dealers  putting  their  names  to 
Swiss  works ;  do  you  consider  uiat  to  be  fraudu- 
lent?—I  do. 

171 1.  It  is  very  commonly  practised,  is  it  not? 
— I  think  it  is. 

1712.  By  perfectly  respectable  houses  in  the 
trade  ? — That  I  cannot  say.  I  do  not  know  that; 
I  should  not  like  to  say. 

1713.  Supposing  you  went  to  any  shop  in  one 
of  the  principal  streets  of  the  west  end  of  Lon- 
don, and  looked  at  the  gold  watches,  and  there 
were  some  of  them  Swiss  and  some  of  them 
English,  the  Swiss  and  the  English  would  all  be 
marked  alike,  would  they  not,  with  th«  seller's 
name  ? — That  might  be  so,  but  I  cannot  say. 

1714.  There  is  no  concealment  about  it,  at  all 
events  ? — There  is ;  I  could  not  tell  you  whether 
they  were  Swiss  or  English.  I  can  suppose  that 
you  would  ^o  in  to  see  Swiss,  but  you  might  not 
see  any  Swiss. 

1715.  I  might  not  know  myself  that  they  are 
Swiss  ? — I  think  it  is  very  likely  that  you  would 
go  into  a  respectable  shop  and  see  a  watch 
marked  with  the  watchmaker's  name,  and  you 
would  buy  it,  supposing  that  it  was  an  English 
watch,  aad  yet  it  was  a  Swiss  one,  and  he  would 
not  tell  you  that  it  was  a  Swiss  watch. 

1716.  Do  yon  think  that  that  would  be  done 
by  people  in  good  position  ?  -^  Yes,  1  think  so. 

1717.  But,  on  tne  other  hand,  are  there  not 
people  in  an  equally  good  position  who  would 
take  care  to  tell  you  that  it  was  a  Swiss  watch, 
but  still  have  their  name  upon  it? — Yes,  that  is 
so.  They  would  tell  yt)u  if  you  asked  them, 
but  if  you  did  not  ask  them  they  would  not  tell 
you. 

1718,  And 
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Mr.  CumpbeU^Bufmerman — continued. 

1718.  And  jou  think  diat  in  no  ease  should 
that  be  allowed  ? — 1  do  not  think  it  should  be. 

1719.  There  is  a  very  large  proportion  of 
watches,  is  there  not,  sold  in  England  which  have 
Swiss  works? — Yes,  a  large  number;  a  great 
many  watches  are  made  in  Switzerland  too  that 
bear  the  Swiss  majrk. 

1720.  But  I  am  alluding  to  the  practice,  instead 
of  putting  '*  Examined  by  "  or  "  Approved  by  "  ? 
— We  do  not  put  that,  we  put  our  own  name. 

Sir  Patrick  O'Brien. 

1721.  You  are  anxious  to  have  the  hall-mark 
to  show  that  it  is  real  silver  ? — That  is  our  oBject. 

1722.  Your  name  being  on  it  is  to  show  that 
the  works  are  the  works  of  the  Waltham  Com- 
pany ? — Yes ;  and  also  that  the  case  shall  not  be 
used  for  any  other  movements  but  our  own. 

1723.  But  it  is  usual  in  Switzerland,  in  France, 
in  England,  and  wherever  watches  are  made,  to 
put  the  name  of  the  maker  on  the  dial,  is  it  not  ? 
— Not  altogether. 

1724.  Is  it  not  the  custom  ?— It  is  the  custom 
to  an  extent,  but  not  altogether. 

1725.  Are  you  aware  that  there  are  English 
watches  made  abroad  with  the  consent  of  the 
sellers'in  London,  marked  with  their  name,  made 
in  Be8an9on,  made  in  Neufch&tel,  or  made  in 
Geneva  ? — Yes. 

1726.  And  in  America  ? — I  do  not  know  about 
America ;  I  think  very  likely  they  are. 

1727.  So  far  as  protection  to  the  public  is  con- 
cerned, they  are  liable  to  fraud  in  that  as  they 
would  be  in  anything  else  ? — Yes,  they  are. 

1728.  We  have  heard  a  great  deal  here  of  the 
injury  it  is  to  the  English  trade  that  our  watches, 
being  so  far  superior  to  the  watches  of  any  other 
country,  to  have  foreign  watches  sold  as  Eno^lish; 
are  you  inclined  to  say  here  that  there  are  not  as 

food  watchmakers  in  Geneva,  or  Besan9on,  as  in 
iondon  ? — I  think  there  are. 

1729.  But  as  a  matter  of  continental  opinion, 
are  there  not  watchmakers  in  Besan9on  and 
Geneva  possessing  as  high  a  name  as  that  of  any 
English  watchmaker — Yes,  there  are. 

1730.  Then  you  would  be  obliged,  I  daresay, 
to  suppose  that  there  is  a  special  reason  for  com- 
mitting a  fraud  upon  English  watches  from 
their  super-excellence? — But  the  watches  that 
are  made  by  those  good  makers  are  not  put  upon 
the  market  here  in  imitation  of  English  makers, 
because  they  are  too  expensive. 

1731.  Do  you  not  know  that  some  of  those 
makers  in  Besan9on  make  watches  with  the  names 
of  Parisian  makers  on  the  watch  ? — Yes. 

1732.  From  your  knowledge  of  having  free 
trade  in  America  in  watches  at  present,  and 
knowing  the  way  in  which  your  company  has 
succeeded,  do  you  see  any  objection,  as  regards 
the  public,  against  having  free  trade  in  watches 
in  England  as  on  the  Contment,  or  as  in  America? 
— I  do  not  quite  understand  your  question. 

1733.  There  is  free  trade  on  the  Continent,  in 
Switzerland,  is  there  not? — I  am  not  aware  that 
there  is  not  free  trade  here. 

1734.  They  are  obliged  to  have  them  hall- 
marked, and  so  far  it  is  not  free  trade ;  it  is  in 
that  regard  that  I  ask  you  the  question ;  do  you 
see  any  disadvantage  in  the  absence  of  the  hall- 
mark in  allowing  each  person  to  exercise  his  own 
judgment  in  the  purchase  of  an  article  ? — Not 
at  ail. 

0.117. 


Sir  Patrick  O'^rt^n-— c(mtinued.  |f  ^^ 

1735.  You  find  no  inconvenience  from  the  law      Bedford. 
at  present  existing  in  America  operating  against  «  j  j  , 
you  as  traders  in  America? — We  do  to  some  ex-        "  ^  ^    '^* 
tent     We  find  it  in  this  way  :  there  are  a  great 

many  watch  cases  made  that  are  very  much  below 
the  standard. 

1736.  They  bring  a  less  pi-ice,  do  they  not? — 
It  brings  down  tie  goods.  No  man  can  tell  what 
the  standard  of  any  silver  is  by  looking  at  it 
You  could  not  tell  whether  it  was  800ths  fine  or 
QOOths  fine,  or  925th8  or  950ths. 

Sir  Joseph  M*Kenna. 

1737.  Do  I  rightly  understand  you,  then,  that 
your  firm  never  sells  to  the  trade  watches,  or  the 
works  of  watches,  which  can  be  subsequently 
sold  by  the  trade  to  the  public  as  of  English 
make  ? — We  sell  to  the  trade,  and  we  have  sold 
to  the  trade  in  a  limited  quantity,  movements 
without  our  name  on,  but  there  are  marks  on  the 
watch  which  show  that  it  is  an  American  watch. 

1738*  But  those  are  private  marks?  —  No, 
there  are  distinctive  marks  on  those  watches  that 
tliey  are  the  American  patent. 

1739.  Would  they  be  descernible  by  any  one 
but  a  person  in  the  trade  ? — That  I  cannot  say. 

Mr.  Pulestcn. 

1740.  Look  at  this  watch  {handing  a  watch  to 
the  Witness)^  there  was  another  Am erioan  Watch 
Company  at  one  time,  and  you  will  recognise  the 
name  on  it ;  I  think  that  some  of  those  works,  as 
well  as  the  case,  the  case  certainly  was  hall- 
marked here,  and  some  of  the  works  also  are 
made  here  ;  is  it  the  case  that  you  manufacture 
and  then  import  some  portion  of  the  machinery  ? 
— No,  we  do  not  import  anything. 

1741.  As  I  understand  you,  some  of  that  watch 
was  made  here  in  England,  and  marked  just  as 
the  case  was,  and  then  put  together  by  that  Watch 
Company ;  I  do  not  know  whether  you  remember 
the  company ;  is  it  in  existence  ? — It  is  in  exist- 
ence now. 

1742.  So  that  it  should  by  no  means  be  con- 
sidered to  be  one  manufactured  wholly  upon  their 
premises  ? — No  ;  but  we  make  the  entire  watch 
on  our  premises. 

Mr.  Thomson  Hankey. 

1743.  How  long  has  the  watch  trade  been  an 
important  one  in  America? — We  have  been 
established  for  about  30  years. 

1744.  During  that  time,  has  the  watch  trade 
generally  become  an  extensive  one  ? — Yes,  very 
large. 

1745.  Did  it  largely  exist  20  years  ago  ? — Yes. 

1746.  It  was  a  very  small  concern,  1  believe? 
— Thirty  years  ago  it  was  small,  and  in  its  in- 
fancy; it  is  now  a  large  concern. 

1747.  Up  to  within  the  last  10  or  12  years, 
the  American  Companies  imported  largely  Swiss 
watches  ? — Yes. 

1748.  Do  they  continue  to  do  so  ? — They  have 
fallen  oflT  very  largely,  but  they  do  continue 
to  import  Swiss  watches,  and  also  English 
watches. 

1749.  You  attribute  the  falling  off  to  the  supe- 
riority of,  or  to  the  preference  given  to  American 
watches  ? — Yes. 

1750.  And  are  you  able  to  compete  in  neutral 
markets  with  American-made  watches  against 
Swiss  watches  ? — Yes,  we  do  here. 

L  2  1751.  Do 
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Mr.  Mr.  Tlumson  J7ai/Airy— continued. 

Bedford.  1751.  Do  you  think  that  the  work  of  American 

ft  Tniv  iR'Tfi    makers  generally  is  equal  to  that  of  a  maker  in 
5juiyio7o.  Switzerknd?-We  think  it  better. 

1752.  And  there  you  have  no  hall-mark? — 
None. 

1753.  You  have  no  restrictions  of  any  sort  or 
kind  ? — None. 

1754.  And  do  you  desire  to  have  any  restric- 
tions ? — We  should  like  to  have  the  hall-mark 
there^  simply  to  guarantee  the  Quality  of  the 
silver ;  that  is  all  visX  the  hall-mark  is  for. 

1755.  Do  you  believe  that  fraud  is  committed 
to  any  great  extent  in  America  by  the  imitation 
of  the  English  hall-mark  ? — No,  not  there ;  there 
is  no  hall-mark  known. 

1756.  Have  you  not  heard  that  during  the  last 
20  years  it  was  not  a  difficult  matter  to  ^et 
watch  cases  or  other  jewellery  marked  in  America 
with  the  English  hall-mark  ? — I  never  heard  of  it. 

Mr.  Ptdeston. 

1757.  Great  impetus  was  given  to  the  watch 
trade  during  the  American  war  ? — ^Yes,  very 
large. 

1758.  That  was  the  time  that  the  large  jump 
was  made  in  the  trade  ? — Yes,  every  soldier 
wanted  a  watch. 

1759.  It  gave  an  impetus,  and  brought  into 


Mr.  Puleston — continued, 
being  such  companies  as  your  own,  which  has 
now  oecome  so  large  and  important? — Yes. 

Mr.  Th(mi$on  Hanhey. 

1760.  Do  you  employ  a  large  number  of  Swiss 
workmen? — rfe  have  all  nationalities. 

Mr.  Puleston. 

1761.  Could  you  say  how  much  American 
plate  is  imported  here? — I  do  not  think  very 
much,  but  1  have  no  figures  to  go  by. 

Mr.  Talbot. 

1 762.  Should  you  say  that  ther^  is  a  large  ex- 
port from  America  to  the  British  colonies  ? — I 
should  think  it  is  considerable ;  from  my  know- 
ledge of  the  companies  there,  and  also  of  their 
desJing,  I  should  say  that  they  are  doing  a  very 
large  business  with  the  British  colonies,  Aus- 
traiUa,  New  Zealand,  and  India. 

Mr.  Thomson  Hankey. 

1763.  In  what  part  of  the  United  States  are 
your  works  ? — Our  factories  are  in  M  assachusetts; 
there  are  some  in  other  parts ;  there  is  one  in 
New  Jersey,  and  one  in  Illinois. 

1764.  But  the  larger  part  is  in  the  New  Eng- 
land States? — ^Yes;  in  our  factory  in  Mf 
chusetts. 
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Sir  henry  M.  JACKSON,  Bart.,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Walter  Prideaux,  recalled ;  and  further  Examined. 


Mr.  Freshfield. 

1765.  You  will  recollect  that  I  had  just  asked 
you  one  or  two  questions  in  your  former  exami* 
nation,  and  the  last  question  I  asked  you  was, 
^^  I  understand  that  foreign  plate  introduced  into 
this  country  must  pay  duty  through  the  Cus- 
toms," and  you  said  that  that  was  so;  then  I 
think  it  is  the  case  that  the   Customs  may,  if 
they  like,  allow  importers  to  take  plate  out  for  a 
time^  giving  a  bond  to  bring  it  back  again,  and 
then  to  pay  duty  ? — No.    That  is,  in  point  of  fact, 
what  I  suggested  that  they  should  do.     At  the 
present  time  the  importer,  when  he  pays  the 
duty,  takes  his  plate  away,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
and  I  believe  even  with  no  warning,  very  often, 
that  he  cannot  sell  it  without  sending  it  to  Gold- 
smiths' Hall  10  be  assayed  and  stamped.    I  have 
suggested,  you  will  observe,  in  the  clause  which 
I  have  prepared,  that  the  Customs  shall  actually 
be  obliged  to  send  it.     It  is  in  the  second  page 
of  my  suggestions,  and  I  have  printed  in  italics 
what  my   suggested  alterations  are  :  *^  And  be 
it  enacted  that  in  order  that  gold  and  silver 
plate  so  imported  as  aforesaid  may  be  assayed, 
stamped,  and  marked."  (Now  come  the  italics, 
which  is  all  new.)     "  The   Commissioners    of 
Customs  may  permit  the  same  to  be  delivered 
to  the  importer  thereof,  without  payment  of  duty 
for  such  period  as  to  them  may  appear  expedient, 
and  under  such  regulations  and  restrictions,  and 
with  such  security  by  bond  for  the  return  of  the 
same  duly  stamped  or  marked  in  such  manner  as 
is  hereby  required,  and  for  the  payment  of  the 
duties  thereon  as  they  may  direct  or  require,  and 
the  importer  shall  send  the  same  to  an  assay 
office  in  the  United  Elingdom  at  which  sold  and 
silver    plate    is    now    by  law   required  to   be 
assayed."     That,  as  you  see,  brings  the  Customs 
at  once  into  communication  with  the  Goldsmiths' 
Company;   and  I  find  that  my  view  is  acqui- 
esced in  by  all  the  respectable  members  of  the 
trade  with  whom  I  have  communicated.     This 
would  prevent  the  importer  from  ever  being 
able  to  sell  a  thing  ^which  is  under  the  standard 
without  having  it  marked. 

1766.  And  you  would  require  a  bond  from  the 
0.117, 


Mr.  Freshfield — continued. 

importer? — Yes,  the  Customs'  bond,  which  is 
the  usual  thin^. 

1767.  To  bnnff  it  to  be  hall-marked  within  a 
certain  time  ? — Yes,  to  bring  it  to  be  hall-marked, 
and  then  afterwards  to  take  it  to  the  Customs  or 
pay  the  duty  at  Goldsmiths'  Hall,  whichever 
plan  they  preferred ;  and  then  we  should  give  a 
certificate  that  the  duty  was  paid. 

17G8.  One  word  upon  the  evidence  given  by 
Mr.  Alfred  Bedford,  the  gentleman  from  America; 
that  gentleman  gave  it  as  his  candid  opinion,  did 
he  not,  that  the  hall-marking  system  was  a  good 
one,  I  think  ? — He  did.  I  thmk  I  heard  him 
say  that  they  would  desire  to  have  it  in 
America. 

1769.  Has  your  attention  been  called  to  a 
publication  called  "  The  New  York  Jewellers' 
Circular"?— It  has,  since  I  was  last  here. 

1770.  Is  there  a  very  strong  article  in  that 
paper,  advocating,  on  oehalf  of  the  American 
public,  the  adoption  of  such  a  principle  in 
America? — There  is;  not  only  advocating  it  on 
behalf  of  the  American  public,  but  on  benalf  of 
the  trade.  The  article  states  that  the  trade  is 
being  degraded  and  ruined  by  the  large  quan- 
tity of  wares  of  inferior  metal  that  are  being 
made,  which  is  rendering  everybody  suspicious 
of  American  ^oods  all  over  the  world,  and  they 
particularly  allude  to  the  instance  of  watch  cases. 

1771.  And  I  think  they  say  that  they  would 
gladly  pay  the  duty,  which  would  be  a  source  of 
revenue  to  the  Government,  for  that  protection 
to  the  trade  and  the  public  ? — ^They  do.  They 
appear  to  look  upon  it  as  a  great  grievance  at 
the  present  time  that  they  have  not  a  system  of 
hall-marking  in  America,  and  they  actually  say 
that  they  would  be  ready  to  pay  duty,  if  it  were 
an  indispensable  condition,  previously  to  having  a 
law  for  hall-marking. 

1772.  Has  your  attention  been  called  to  these 
few  lines  which,  with  the  honourable  Chairman's 
permission,  I  will  read  to  you :  "  England  has 
six  standards  for  gold,  viz.,  22,  20,  18,  15,  12, 
and  9  carats,  and  two  standards  for  silver,  viz., 
11  oz.  2  dwts.,  and  11  oz.  lOdwts.  Each  standard 
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Mr.  Fteshfield—  continued. 

has  its  peculiar  mark^  and  when  this  is  affixed  at 
the  Gomsmiths'  Hall,  it  is  a  guarantee  that  the 

foods  are  of  that  standard.  Something  of  this 
ind  might  be  adopted  here.  Let  the  Govern- 
ment fix  the  standard  of  gold  and  silver,  and  the 
collectors  of  Inland  Revenue  be  re(]^uired  to  fix 
the  stamp  of  their  grade  upon  certain  classes  of 
manufactured  gold  goods,  the  manufacturers 
paying  a  small  tax  for  the  privilege  of  having 
this  seal  of  value  impressed  by  the  Government 
upon  their  wares.  England's  system  of  what  is 
called  *  hall-marking '  for  watch  cases,  gold  and 
silver  ware,  &c.,  should  not  be  overlooked. 
There  are  made  in  this  country  from  1,200  to 
1,800  watch  cases  daily,  and  if  these  were  to  pay 
even  10  cents,  each  for  the*  Government  stamp 
bearing  a  guarantee  of  its  quality,  a  very  hand- 
some revenue  would  result  therefrom.  Honest 
manufacturers  would  cheerfully  pay  this  tax, 
and  the  dishonest  ones  should  be  compelled  to 
do  so  for  the  protection  of  the  public."  Do  you 
a^ree  with  that  statement  ?  —  I  do.  I  have 
a&eady  expressed  to  the  Committee  my  desire 
rather  to  confine  my  evidence  to  facts,  than  to 
opinions  ;    but,  certainly,  if  you  ask   me  that 

auestion,  I  entirely  pgree  with  it ;  and  from  all 
lat  I  have  heard  from  other  quarters  of  the  state 
of  opinion  in  America,  not  only  on  the  part  of 
the  public,  but  on  the  part  of  the  trade,  I  am  led 
to  believe  that  they  are  desirous  of  having  a 
system  of  hall-marking,  and,  if  so,  they  are  very 
Ukely  to  agitate  for  it. 

Mr.  Thomson  Hankey. 

1773.  Would  the  rule  which  you  propose  to 
adopt  respecting  the  payment  of  duty,  as  I  under- 
stand, under  bond  which  you  gave  just  now  to 
the  honourable  Member  for  Dover,  apply  to  such 
a  case  as  plate  imported  by  a  private  individual  ? 
— Not  if  it  was  for  his  own  use  only. 

1774.  But  supposing  that  a  piece  of  plate  is 
imported  by  myself,  for  my  own  use,  I  am  re- 

Juired  to  pay  a  duty  upon  it,  am  I  not? — Yes ; 
think  you  are  at  the  present  time. 

1775.  But  if  I  wish  to  send  it  to  Christie's  for 
sale,  it  must  be  hall-marked  ? — Then  you  would 
be  obliged  to  send  it  to  Goldsmiths'  Hall  at  the 
present  time  to  be  assayed  and  marked  before 
you  could  sell  it. 

1776.  If  that  plate  was  found  to  be  below  the 
standard,  what  would  happen  to  it  ? — It  would 
be  broken  up. 

1777.  However  valuable  it  might  be  as  a  work 
of  art  ? — No ;  because  there  is  a  provision  that 
if  it  is  a  work  of  art,  and  made  before  the  year 
1800,  it  shall  not  be  liable  to  be  assayed  and 
marked. 

1778.  Who  is  to  judge  when  it  was  made,  and 
how  it  was  made ;  it  may  have  been  made  300 
years  ago  ?—  Perfectly  true  ;  the  proof,  accord- 
injc  to  the  Act  of  Parliament  (which,  by  the  way, 
I  nad  nothing  to  do  with  the  preparation  of),  the 
onus  of  proof  is  thrown  upon  the  seller. 

1779.  Am  1  to  understand  that,  assuming  that 
the  plate  belongs  to  me,  and  I  am  the  seller,  the 
onus  of  proof  would  be  on  me  ? — Yes. 

1780.  Will  you  explain  to  me  bow  I  could 
possibly  tell,  having  bought  that  piece  of  plate 
at  Dresden,  or  in  Holland,  or  any  place  purely 
as  a  work  of  art,  what  the  date  of  it  is  ? — In 
some  cases  you  would  find  it  very  difficult,  but  I 
think  in  the  majority  of  oases  you  would  not  find 
it  difficult,  inasmuch  as  all  foreign  countries  have 


Mr.  Thomson  Hankey — continued, 
marks,  and  peculiar  marks ;  and  only  very  re- 
cently I  have  been  able  to  trace  a  piece  of  plate 
with  French  marks,  by  observing  that  a  peculiar 
mark  was  on  it,  which  was  first  ordered  to  be 
used  after  1789.  Nearly  all  the  Augsburg  old 
plate  is  marked ;  that  is  to  say,  the  really  good 
genuine  plate  is  marked. 

1781.  I  have  got  myself  several  pieces  of  very 
little  value,  which  I  bought  at  Nuremburg  years 
ago ;  if  the  onus  rested  upon  me,  before  selling 
it,  to  prove  its  date,  it  would  be  perfectly  im- 
possible ? — I  think  you  will  find  marks  upon  all 
those  pieces  of  plate. 

1782.  I  do  not  know  those  marks;  how  can 
I  ? — But  others  would ;  if  I  was  applied  to,  and 
I  should  be  the  person  applied  to  to  institute  a 
prosecution  under  those  circumstances,  I  need 
not  tell  you  that  I  should  give  the  seller  the 
benefit  of  any  doubt  that  I  had  upon  the  point, 
and  I  should  not  reoonunend  a  prosecution  under 
such  circumstances. 

1783.  Do  I  understand  you  that,  practically, 
it  is  impossible  that  old  plate  would  be  imported 
sold  purely  as  works  of  art,  could  really  be  de- 
stroyed ? — I  would  not  say  purely  as  works  of 
art,  because  only  very  recently  a  piece  of  plate 
made  in  Australia  was  produced  to  me  for  my 
judgment,  and  I  considered  that  it  came  within 
the  exception  of  12  Geo.  3,  c.  26,  which  states 
that  all  pieces  of  plate  shall  be  exempted  from 
being  marked  which  are  so  richly  engraved  or 
chased  as  not  to  admit  of  a  mark  being  placed 
thereon  without  injury  ;  it  was  a  very  large 
piece  of  gold  plate,  an  inkstand  ;  and  it  appeared 
to  me  tnat  it  so  completely  came  within  the 
meaning  of  the  words,  that  I  ordered  it  not  to 
be  subjected  to  the  assay  according  to  the  Act. 

1784.  But  my  remark  did  not  apply  to  richly 
worked  plate,  it  might  be  a  small  cup  of  the  sim- 
plest possible  form,  but  valuable  purely  on  ac- 
count of  its  antiquity  or  shape  ;  do  I  understand 
firom  you  that  though  that  plate  was  below  the 
standard  it  could  be  broken  up  ? — It  would  be 
broken  up. 

1785.  Although  it  was  bought  purely  as  a 
work  of  art? — 11" it  was  made  since  the  year  1800. 

1786.  Supposing  that  it  was  made  long  before, 
and  was  purely  a  work  of  art,  and  evidently  of 
no  other  value  than  as  a  work  of  art,  or  on  ac- 
count of  its  antiquity,  would  it  be  broken  up  ?— 
No. 

1787.  Would  it  be  broken  up,  provided  it  was 
below  the  standard  ? — No ;  if  it  was  made  pre- 
viously to  the  year  1800,  it  would  not  be  broKen 
up. 

1788.  Then  all  plate,  wherever  it  comes  from,  if 
made  since  the  year  1800,  and  if  it  is  below  stand- 
ard, would  be  broken  up? — Unless  it  is  of  that 
character  which  I  have  just  mentioned,  that  is  to 
say,  being  so  finely  engraved  or  chased  as  not  to 
have  a  place  for  the  mark. 

1789.  If  it  was  of  a  simple  character,  such  as 
a  mug  or  a  plate,  though  it  was  purely  a  work 
of  art,  it  would  be  destroyed? — Yes,  undoubtedly, 

1 790.  And  speaking  of  foreign  plate,  how  or  by 
whom  are  works  of  art  not  to  be  stamped  at  the 
hall  defined  ?— They  are  defined  by  5  &  6  ^ct. 
c.  56,  s.  6 :  "  And  whereas  by  the  said  Act  to 
amend  tjie  laws  relating  to  the  customs,  the  sale, 
exchange,  and  exposition  to  sale  of  gold  and 
silver  pbite,  not  being  battered,  which  should  be 
imported  after  the  passing  of  the  said  Act,  and 
not  being  of  the  standards  respectively  required 
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Mr.  Thomson  J?aiiA<y— continued, 
for  gold  and  silver  wares  in  England,  and  not 


havin;^  been  assayed,  stamped,  or  marked  as 
therein  mentioned,  are  prohibited  with  such  pen- 
alties and  forfeitures  as  therein  are  declared  or 
referred  to;  and  whereas  it  is  expedient  that 
such  plate  as  hereinafter  is  described  should  be 
exempted  from  the  operation  of  the  said  pLX>hi« 
bition;  be  it  therefore  enacted  that  from  and 
after  the  passing  of  this  Act  it  shall  be  lawful  to 
sell,  exchange,  or  expose  to  sale,  any  eold  or 
silver  plate,  which  since  the  passing  of  me  said 
Act  shall  have  been,  or  henceforth  shall  be,  im- 
ported from  foreign  parts,  such  gold  or  silver 
plate  being  of  foreign  manufacture  and  of  an  or- 
namental kind,  and  having  been  made  or  wrought 
previous  to  the  year  1800,  notwithstanding  such 
gold  or  silver  plate  shall  not  be  of  such  standard 
as  aforesaid,  and  shall  not  be  assayed,  stamped, 
or  marked,  as  by  the  said  last-mentioned  Act  is 
required." 

1791.  I  think  you  said,  on  the  former  occasion 
of  your  giving  evidence,  that  English-finished 
plate  could  not  be  marked  without  scraping  it  or 
spoiling  it ? — That  is  quite  clear;  you  must  take 
a  scrape,  and  that  cannot  be  done  without  in- 
juring it  at  the  moment.  It  may  be  finished 
again. 

1792.  That  being  the  case,  would  you  think  it 
absolutely  necessary  to  scrape  it,  and  therefore 
to  a  certain  degree  to  injure  it  ? — It  would  be 
only  a  temporary  injury. 

1793.  How  does  that  rule  apply  in  the  case  of 
foreign  plate,  because,  of  course,  foreign  plate  is 
brought  in  a  finished  state  ? — It  is.  It  applies 
in  this  way  :  The  assay  oflScers  have  received 
directions  to  treat  all  plate  of  that  description  in 
tlie  best  manner  that  they  can  ;  in  point  of  fact, 
to  injure  it  as  little  as  is  requisite  in  order  to  get 
the  quantity  of  metal  which  is  requisite  for  the 
assay  ;  and  in  most  cases,  particularly  in  cases  of 
large  nlate,  they  find  no  diflSculty,  because  they 
can  take  the  scrapings  from  the  inside ;  for  in- 
stance, if  it  were  a  cup,  the  scraping  might  be 
taken  from  the  inside  of  the  stand  or  anything  of 
that  sort.  That  is  the  class  of  articles  that  are 
being  generally  imported.  Very  few  simple 
things,  such  as  spoons  and  forks,  are  imported  ; 
they  are  not  articles  of  a  fancy  character.  If 
spoons  and  forks  were  imported  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  take  a  scraping  from  them  without 
some  sort  of  injury  for  the  moment  Upon  such 
an  injury  as  i  am  now  speaking  of  you  would  get 
much  better  evidence  from  the  mMiufaoturers 
and  men  in  the  trade ;  bat  so  far  as  I  know,  I 
believe  that  the  injury  would  be  very  easily  set 
to  rights  again  by  being  sent  to  the  manu- 
facturer. 

1794.  Then  you  admit  that  in  order  to  hall- 
mark you  necessarily  injure  the  plate ;  and  you 
admit  also  that  the  same  rule  must  apply  to  im- 
poii^  plate?— For  the  time  only.  I  think, 
referring  to  the  watch  which  I  saw  here  on  the 
last  occasion  with  the  whole  address  of  the 
manufacturer  in  America  upon  it,  whi<^  appeared 
to  be  deeply  stamped  into  the  watch,  if  you 
looked  at  that  watch  at  the  present  moment  you 
would  find  that  the  words  stamped  have  been 
obliterated,  and  you  would  not  suppose  that  any 
portion  of  it  hud  been  touched. 

1795.  Will  you  tell  me  how  are  forged  hall- 
marked wedding  rings  to  be  prevented  from 
being  made  in  Paris  and  sent  over  to  England  by 
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post,  whereby  a  profit  of  17*.  an  ounce  may  be 
made  ? — There  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  forgery 
any  more  than  there  is  to  prevent  the  forgery  of 
a  Bank  of  England  note.  We  know  perfectly 
well  that  all  you  can  do  is  to  be  vigilant  in 
putting  the  laws  in  force  if  you  can,  but  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  it. 

1796.  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  as 
many  wedding  rings  are  hall-marked  by  the 
Goldsmiths'  Company  as  are  required  in  England 
during  the  year  ? — 1  can  answer  that  much  more 
easily  than  if  my  attention  had  not  been  particu- 
larly called  to  the  subject.  Some  time  ago  a 
gentleman  in  the  trade,  who  was  very  anxious  to 
set  the  Government  on  the  alert  with  reference 
to  forgeries,  suggested  to  the  Board  of  Inland 
Kevenue  that  there  were  so  many  marriages  in 
England  (I  forget  the  exact  number),  and  that  there 
were  only  so  many  wedding  rings  made.  I  had 
no  idea,  until  I  looked  at  our  books,  that  so  many 
wedding  rings  were  made ;  but  when  I  came  to 
look  at  our  books,  and  to  look  at  the  returns,  I 
found  that  the  number  of  wedding  rings  made 
was  so  very  much  larger  than  I  had  any  idea  of, 
and  so  very  much  nearer  the  actual  number  of 
marriages  in  the  United  Kingdom,  that  I  was 
quite  surprised.  I  know  that  amongst  the  lower 
classes  the  same  ring  frequently  serves  for  a 
great  number  of  marriagcd.  I  know  that  a  great 
number  of  persons  are  not  married  with  rings  at 
all,  and  I  also  know  that  in  very  many  cases  a 
naarked  wedding  ring  is  not  used,  but  a  bit  of 
silver.  If  gold,  it  must  be  marked  ;  but  a  silver 
ring  is  frequently  used ;  and  the  conclusion  that 
I  came  to  was  that  there  really  could  be  very 
little  fraud  indeed,  looking  at  those  circum- 
stances.  As  you  have  asked  me  that  question  it 
is  as  well,  perhaps,  that  I  should  tell  the  Com* 
mittee  that,  many  years  ago,  information  was 
^ven  to  the  Goldsmiths'  Company  of  an  exten- 
sive forgery  of  wedding  rings.  The  matter  was 
investigated,  and  the  people  who  were  engaged 
in  it  were  all  convictea ;  and  I  have  reason  to 
believe  that  it  has  put  a  stop  to  it,  from  that  time 
to  this,  to  a  very  great  extent. 

Mr.  Bafes, 

1797.  You  sav  that,  for  the  future,  you  would 
suggest  that  all  foreign  gold  and  silver  plate 
should  be  hall-marked  ?  —  I  suggest  that  all 
foreign  plate  that  comes  to  the  Customs  should 
be  required  to  be  sent  by  the  Customs  to  be 
hall-marked.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  policy  of 
the  law  at  all.  If  these  laws  are  to  be  main- 
tained (and  the  object  of  this  enactment,  I  take  it, 
was  to  put  the  foreign  manufacture  on  the  same 
footing  as  English  manufacture),  then  I  think 
that  it  is  absolutelv  requisite  not  to  allow  the 
Customs  to  part  with  the  goods,  excepting  under 
the  securi^  that  they  shall  be  hall-marked. 

1798.  What  would  you  propose  to  do  with 
such  foreign  plate  as  is  already  m  England,  and 
has  already  paid  the  duty ;  what  would  be  neces- 
sary in  order  to  get  it  hall-marked  ?— I  really 
cannot  answer  that  question. 

1799.  Would  the  dutpr  have  to  be  paid  over 
again  ?— Certainly  not,  if  the  importers  can  pro- 
duce certificates  that  the  duty  has  been  paid, 
which  I  know  they  can  do  in  many  cases,  be 
cause  since  that  notice  was  issued,  which  has 
been  before  the  Committee,  foreign  plate  has 
been  brought  to  the    Goldsmiths'  Hall    to  be 
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Mr.  Bates — continued, 
marked  with  the  certificate  of  the   payment  of 
the  duty. 

1800.  But  supposing  that  foreign  plate  was 
brought  to  you  that  had  been  here  for  the  last  25 
years,  and  you  assayed  it,  and  found  that  it  was 
quite  equal  to  English  silver,  could  you  hall- 
mark that  without  5ie  owner  having  to  pay  the 
duty  again  ? — I  think  the  owner  would  nave  to 
prove  that  he  had  paid  the  duty. 

1801.  Supposing  that  he  had  had  it  25  or  50 
years,  what  then  r — The  owner,  undoubtedly, 
would  have  to  pay  it,  unless  he  proved  that  he 
had  done  so. 

Chairmaft. 

1802.  Would  not  the  great  lapse  of  time  raise 
a  presumption  in  his  favour? — I  think  the  Assay 
Office  undoubtedly  could  not  mark  it  without 
seeing  that  the  duty  had  been  paid  at  the 
Customs,  or  without  receiving  the  duty  at  the 
Goldsmiths'  Hall. 

Mr.  Bates. 

1803.  Do  not  you  see  that  that  would  be  a 
bar  to  inducing  people  who  have  foreign  plate  at 
the  present  moment  getting  it  hall-marked  ? — I 
see  the  difficulty. 

1804.  Do  you  think  that  difficulty  could  be 
ot  over  in  any  shape  ? — I  have  not  considered 

e  question. 

1805.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the 
Americans  would  willingly  pay  the  duty  here  in 
England  ? — No,  I  do  not  understand  that  that  is 
the  view  of  the  writer  in  this  American  paper ; 
what  I  understand  is  this :  he  says,  in  America, 
rather  than  not  have  a  system  of  hall-marking, 
we  should  be  very  happy  to  pay  a  duty  to  the 
Government,  if  that  was  one  of  the  conditions. 
That  means  the  American  Government. 

1806.  If  he  pays  the  duty  to  our  Government 
he  can  get  it  better  marked  than  there,  can  he 
not  ? — He  gets  the  English  hall-mark ;  but  then 
I  take  it  that  what  this  man  means  is  that  they 
should  have  a  system  of  separate  marks  in 
America  which  should  be  known  all  over  the 
world  as  guaranteeing  the  quality  of  the  metal 
in  the  work  manufactured  in  America. 

1807.  Is  a  large  quantity  of  foreign  plate  sold 
by  auction  at  the  present  time  ? — I  have  heard 
that  a  good  deal  has  been  sold. 

1808.  How  is  it  tliat  you  do  not  put  a  stop  to 
this  ;  you  have  the  power,  have  you  not,  by  Act 
of  Parliament? — No  power  whatever,  but  by 
proceeding  for  the  penalties. 

1809.  That  is  very  severe,  is  it  not? — £.10 
upon  each  article. 

1810.  Supposing  there  were  a  dozen  spoons, 
the  penalty  would  come  to  a  large  sum  ? — 
Yes. 

1811.  Supposing  that  I  have  a  set  of  foreign 
silver,  and  1  sent  it  to  an  auction  room,  and  I 
sell  it  by  the  lot  and  not  by  the  ounce,  does  not 
that  get  over  the  difficulty? — I  have  not  had 
occasion  maturely  to  consider  the  question,  but  I 
should  think  not. 

1812.  I  suppose  that  there  is  but  one  article  in 
20  but  what  could  be  assayed  and  hall-marked 
without  doing  it  any  damage  whatever? — ^I 
should  say  not  one  in  a  hundred. 

1813.  feven  taking  works  of  art,  or  anything 
else,  as  you  said  it  would  injure  spoons  and 
forks;  but  you  do  not  mean  to  say  that  that 


Mr.  Bates — continued, 
injury  will  last;  it  is  only  whilst  the  operation  is 
going  on?— I   have  advisedly   used   the   word 
"  temporary  injury ;"  it  would  be  an  affair  of  24 
hours,  most  probably. 

1814-15.  You  mean  to  say  that  no  8i)Oon  or 
fork  can  be  marked  without  doing  it  some  injury, 
but  after  the  article  is  returned  to  the  manufac- 
turer to  complete  his  work  there  would  be  no 
injury  whatever? — None  whatever.  You  are, 
of  course,  aware  that  a  very  small  portion  of 
silver  is  requisite  to  be  taken  for  the  purpose. 

Mr.  WhUwelL 

1816.  You  spoke  of  the  introduction  of  foreign 
plate  into  England,  and  suggested  that  it  mignt 
be  marked  here  ;  how  would  you  deal  with  it  in 
marking  it  with  regard  to  the  quality  of  the  gold ; 
gold  articles,  I  presume,  are  now  made  up  to  tiie 
requisite  standard? — To  various  standaras. 

1817.  But  if  the  gold  was  over  your  standard, 
would  an  inferior  mark  properly  represent  the 
quality  of  the  foreign  gold  ? — That  is  precisely 
what  we  do  at  the  present  time.  If  a  man  sends 
a  piece  of  gold  to  Goldsmiths'  Hall  to  be  marked 
with  the  15-carat  standard,  and  we  find  that  it 
does  not  come  up  to  the  15-carat  standard,  we 
give  him  the  option  of  having  it  marked  for  the 
12-carat  standard  if  it  is  above  the  12-carat 
standard. 

1818.  Are  you  now  speaking  of  Endish  gold  or 
foreign  gold? — The  same  rule  woula  apply  with 
regam  to  foreign  gold  if  my  suggestion  were  car- 
ried into  effect. 

1819.  But  would  it  not  be  a  bar  with  regard  to 
a  foreign  maker,  inasmuch  as  it  would  possibly 
stamp  his  gold  at  a  lower  standard  than  that  at 
which  it  was  entitled  to  be  stamped,  provided  that 
you  had  a  graduated  scale  of  stamping?— I  think 
probably  you  are  aware  that  in  consequence  of 
those  debased  standards  in  England,  we  have  a 
lower  standard  in  England  for  gold  than  they 
have  in  any  country  wnatever  besides.  We  have 
actually  a  standard  of  nine  carats  of  gold  in  24. 

1820.  I  am  quite  aware  of  that,  but  supposing 
instead  of  being  15  carat  an  article  was  14j| 
carat,  then  you  would  stamp  it  with  ttie  12-carat 
standard? — We  should  stamp  it  with  the  12- 
carat  as  we  have  no  intermediate  standard. 

1821.  Is  that  entirely  fair  to  the  gold  plate 
which  might  be  manufactured  abroad,  seeing 
that  the  manufacturer  would  have  no  power  of 
making  up  to  your  standard  of  gold,  because  he 
would  not  know  that  it  was  coming  to  England? 
— I  do  not  think  so ;  I  think  practically  there 
would  be  no  difficulty,  inasmucn  as  no  country 
has  this  very  low  standard  of  9  carats,  I  believe, 
except  England;  taking  the  case  of  French 
standard  gold,  thev  have  three  sets  of  standard 
^old  in  France,  and  the  lowest  standard,  I  think, 
IS  17  carats. 

1822.  I  will  put  it  in  this  point  of  view :  you 
have  a  22-carat  standard,  but  you  have  not  a  20- 
carat  standard,  have  you,  excepting  in  Ireland  ? 
— Only  in  Ireland. 

1823.  There  are  four  carats  difference  between 
18  and  22  ;  supposing  that  gold  comes  which  is 
21  carats,  you  are  bound,  are  you  not,  to  stamp 
it  with  the  18-carat  standard? — We  should  do 
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sending  in  a  quantity  of  gold  of  2U  carats^  to 
stamp  it  as  only  of  the  value  of  18  carats  ? — 
I  think  the  way  in  which  I  should  answer  that 
question  would  be  this:  that  if  the  foreign 
manufacturer  were  manufacturing  for  the  En^* 
lish  market  he  would  be  able  to  avoid  the  difii- 
culty ;  if  the  foreign  manufacturer  had  happened 
to  have  manufactured  a  piece  of  gold  of  the 
quality  which  you  have  mentioned^  and  which 
he  happened  to  have  sold  to  an  Englishman 
who  was  bringing  it  into  this  country,  all  that 
the  Englishman  would  want  would  be,  not  a  cer- 
tificate as  to  the  actual  quality  of  the  gold^  so 
much  as  a  title  to  enable  him  to  sell  it. 

1825.  You  would  leave  it  then  to  the  buyer 
of  the  gold  and  the  seller,  to  ascertain  the  exact 
value  between  them  ? — They  might  do  that  by  a 
private  assay,  if  they  chose. 

1826.  My  honourable  friend  has  asked  you  the 
question,  how  could  all  the  ^Id  made  in  the 
country  be  now  stamped;  it  he  had  5,000/. 
worth  of  gold  plate,  and  knowing  that  its  value 
was  21  i  carats,  he  brought  it  to  you  to  be 
stamped,  would  it  not  be  deteriorating  it  to  stamp 
it  as  only  18  carats  ? — I  do  not  think  it  neces- 
sarily would ;  I  think  it  might  be  so  if  the  only 
thing  that  was  looked  to  was  the  worth  of  the 
gold  in  it ;  but  it  is  a  matter  which  would  be 
very  capable  of  explanation. 

Mr.  Bates. 

1827.  I  think  you  said,  if  I  understood  you 
rightly,  that  you  would  consult  me  as  the  owner, 
whether  I  would  have  it  marked ;  why  would  you 
do  so  ? — I  mean  if  you  were  only  using  it. 

1828.  Supposing  that  it  was  a  manufacturer, 
and  that  it  was  21  carats  and  you  could  only 
mark  it  18,  you  would  not  mark  it  18  without 
the  consent  of  the  owner? — No;  there  is  no 
doubt  about  that. 

1829.  Then  he  could  please  himself  ?— 
Exactly  so. 

Mr.  Whitwell. 

1830.  I  thought  jrou  were  proposing  to  make 
the  marking  of  foreign  gold  compulsory  ? — It  is 
now.  I  want  to  make  the  law  complete ;  if  the 
law  is  to  be  maintained,  I  wish  to  make  it  com- 
plete, and  to  prevent  the  scandal,  if  I  may  use 
the  term,  of  such  breaches  of  the  law  as  have 
taken  place  lately,  owing  to  the  divergence  be- 
tween the  law  and  the  practice  at  the  Custom 
House. 

1831.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  whether 
there  was  any  real  object  in  giving  to  Ireland 
an  intermediate  standard  between  18  and  22 
carats? — I  have  no  knowledge  as  to  Ireland,  ex- 
cept that  which  I  derive  from  books  ;  in  fact,  it 
is  very  little  I  know. 

1832.  Would  you  see  any  advantage  in  having 
an  intermediate  standard  (seeing  that  18  carat  gold 
is  the  ordinary  standard  of  jewellery  gold),  in 
order  to  have  the  improved  value  hall-stamped  ? 
— I  have  no  hesitation  in  answering  that,  inas- 
much as  I  advised  the  Government  most  strongly 
against  the  introduction  of  those  low  standards. 
I  would  have  only  the  18  and  the  20,  which  I 
have  mentioned,  and  the  22  carat  standards.  I 
would  make  18  carats  the  lowest  which,  as  you 
are  aware,  is  the  standard  of  the  coin  of  the 
realm. 

1833.  Has  there  been  an  increase  lately  in  the 
0.117. 
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use  of  the  lower  quality  of  gold  ? — Not  in  Lon- 
don certainly.  I  believe  in  Birmingham  there 
may  be  some  small  increase.  You  will  observe 
from  my  evidence  that  it  amounts  to  a  mere 
nothing  ;  it  is  not  worth  considering. 

1834.  In  a  book  which  I  hold  in  my  hand  I 
find  it  is  stated  that  in  1855  1,132  watch-cases 
were  stamped  at  Chester  of  12  carats,  can  you 
explain  how  that  was  ? — No  ;  I  know  nothing  of 
Chester. 

Chairman. 

1835.  With  regard  to  watch-cases,  you  told 
us,  in  your  previous  examination,  of  the  time 
when  dealers  were  introduced  into  the  Act  of 
Parliament;  before  that  time  the  Act  only  applied, 
I  believe,  to  workers  in  gold  ? — I  will  not  say 
that.  "  Workers  "  was  the  word  used,  but  any 
man  dealing  in  silver  plate  after  the  12th  of  Geo.  2 
might  have  come  and  entered  his  mark  at  Gold- 
smiths' Hall.  The  word  **  dealer"  was  used  in 
the  7  &  8  Vict,  advisedly,  and  I  gave  a  reason 
for  it.  Then  came  the  Interpretation  Clause, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  make  the  dealer  (not 
merely  the  worker,  but  the  dealer  also)  liable 
for  forgery. 

1836.  Before  that  last  Act  which  you  have 
mentioned,  could  a  dealer  have  presented  a 
foreign  watch-case  to  you,  and  required  you  to 
hall-mark  it ;  would  you  not  have  required  him 
to  be  a  worker  before  you  did  it  ?— If  the  dealer 
had  his  mark  entered  at  Goldsmiths'  Hall  we 
might  do  it. 

1837.  Have  you,  in  practice,  any  dealers  as 
distinguished  from  workers  ? — Yes ;  they  have 
their  marks  entered  at  Goldsmiths'  Hall  now. 

1838.  I  think  you  told  us  that  you  had  not 
considered  whether  an  auctioneer  selling  foreign 
plate  not  hall-marked  subjected  himself  to  a 
penalty  for  so  doin^,  as  much  as  though  he  were 
actually  a  dealer  in  the  sense  of  one  who  buys 
and  sells  again? — I  think  I  told  you  that  I  had 
not  been  asked  to  consider  it  with  a  view  to 
ulterior  proceeding,  but  I  am  under  the  impres- 
sion that  he  would  be  liable. 

1839.  Supposing  that  he  is  not  liable  by  the 
existing  law,  do  not  you  think  that  he  ought  to 
be? — Certainly;  and  my  opinion  is  that  ne  is 
liable  ;  he  is  a  seller. 

Sir  Patrick  O'Brien. 

1840.  In  France,  I  think  that  in  the  shops  in 
which  articles  not  of  the  standard  are  sold,  they 
are  obliged  by  law  to  have  the  word  "imita- 
tion "  ?— **  Imitation  de  Tor  et  de  Targent."  The 
laws  are  exceedingly  strict  in  France.  There  a 
goldsmith  cannot  sell  imitation  gold  and  real  gold 
in  the  same  shop ;  he  is  obliged  to  put  up,  as 
you  have  seen  over  and  over  again  in  the  Palais 
Boyale,  "  Imitation  de  Tor  et  I'argent." 

1841.  If  there  were  articles  made  in  England 
of  9-carat  gold,  and  they  were  exhibited  for  sale 
in  a  French  shop,  would  not  it  be  necessary  to 
have  "  Imitation"  over  the  shop,  and  the  standard 
of  English  gold  would  be  sold  as  9  carats  ? — 
There  is  this  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  this  only 
applies  to  jewellery  in  France. 

1842.  Then  my  question,  would  be  accurate 
as  regards  English  jewellery  made  of  9-carat 
gold? — Yes;  as  there  is  no  title  in  France  of 
9  carats,  English  jewellery  of  9  carats  would  be 
certain  to  be  considered  imitation. 

1843.  You  were  asked  as  to  whether  there 
M  were 
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Sir  Patrick  0'5ne«— continued, 
were  a  great  many  articles  made  of  this  low 
standard ;  may  I  ask  you  whether  in  London,  in 
Clerkenwell,  and  all  about  there,  there  is  not  a 
great  deal  of  jewellery  made  for  the  West  Indian 
and  Australian  markets  of  9-carat  gold  ? — 
That  I  know  nothing  about,  because  the  Gold- 
smiths^ Company  have  no  cognisance  of  jewel- 
lery. 

Mr.  Whitwell 

1844.  We  are  aware,  I  think,  that  you  do  not 
make  any  profit  on  assaying  ? — We  cannot  make 
any  pront  on  assaying. 

1845.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  the  amount 
of  money  that  you  receive,  and  the  amount  of 
money  that  you  spend? — It  varies  very  much 
indeed;  sometimes  we  have  actually  made  a  loss ; 
other  times  we  have  made  a  profit.  Of  late 
yeara  we  have  made  a  profit,  and  the  accumula- 
tion at  the  present  time,  extending  over  a  time 
of  some  30  to  40  years,  is  16,000  /.  consols  ;  which 
we  have  got  put  aside  for  the  purpose  of  paying 
the  annuities  to  superannuated  officers. 

Mr.  Thomson  Hankey, 

1846. -And  for  prosecutions? — No,  the  pro- 
secutions are  charged  to  current  revenue. 

Mr.  Whitwell 

1847.  You  were  good  enough  to  state  that  the 
proceeds  of  the  surplus  fund  goes  to  the  payment 
of  annuities,  but  in  order  to  ascertain  how  much 
it  costs  the  trade,  how  much  do  you  receive  per 
annum? — I  think  it  is  about  7,000  /.  a  year* 

1848.  The  account,  I  think,  is  not  laid  before 
Parliament  as  a  Parliamentary  Paper,  is  it? — 
No;  I  think  it  was  in  1856,  but  I  am  not  sure. 

Mr.  Talbot 

1849.  With  regard  to  watch-cases,  do  I  under- 
stand your  opinion  to  be  that  all  watch-cases 
should  be  hall-marked? — The  opinion  which  I 
have  before  expressed  is,  that  watch-cases  are  the 
only  articles  which  are  now  obliged  to  be  marked, 
as  to  which  I  suggest  that  the  haU-marking  should 
be  voluntary. 

1850.  You  think  that  the  hall-marking  of 
watch-cases  should  be  voluntary ;  but  what  I 
rather  wanted  to  draw  your  attention  to  was  this : 
do  you  think  it  desirable  that  there  should  be 
a  distinction  between  the  watch  cases  of  one 
country's  manufacture  and  those  of  another ;  I 
msan  if  there  is  any  hall-marking  watch-cases, 
should  they  all  be  hall-marked,  in  your  opinion  ? 
— 1  think  so. 

1851.  There  should  be  no  distinction  between 
English  watch-cases  and  others  ? — No. 

1852.  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  retaining 
the  provincial  halls  ? — I  think  I  told  the  Com- 
mittee, on  the  last  occasion,  that  my  attention 
had  not  been  lately  called  to  the  provincial  halls. 
As  regards  Birmingham  and  Sheffield,  I  consider 
that  they  are  absolutely  necessary.  I  think 
when  I  say  that,  and  I  do  not  mention  any  other 
halls,  you  may  infer  what  my  opinion  is. 

1853.  Some  special  attention  has  been  given 
to  the  case  of  Chester ;  we  heard  that  the 
Americans  attached  rather  a  peculiar  value  to 
the  Chester  Hall ;  if  that  is  so,  do  you  see  any 


Mr.  Talbot — continued. 

objection  to  its  being  retained  as  a  place  of  assay  ? 
— I  think  I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion now.  Some  time  ago  complaints  were  made 
at  Goldsmiths'  Hall  with  respect  to  the  work 
at  Chester  ;  but  our  attention  has  not  been  lately 
particularly  called  to  the  subject,  so  that  really 
I  have  no  opinion  to  give  to  the  Committee 
upon  it. 

1854.  You  have  had  some  questions  asked 
you  this  morning  about  the  breaking  up  of  foreign 
plate  which  is  proved  to  be  under  the  standaiu; 
do  you  think  that  any  penalty  could  be  devised 
which  would  be  less  onerous  than  that  of  break- 
ing it  up  ? — I  think  so. 

1  H5b.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  upon 
that  point? — No,  I  have  not  considered  the 
matter,  but  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  that  some- 
thing might  be  done, 

1856.  It  is  a  very  heavy  penalty,  is  it  not,  to 
a  man  who  imports,  quite  innocently,  foreign 
plate,  to  find  it  broken  up? — I  think  it  is  quite 
possible  that  that  hardship  might  be  alleviated  at 
any  rate. 

1857.  With  regard  to  your  own  suggestion,  I 
understand  that  you  are  quite  in  favour,  if  tiie 
exemptions  are  maintained,  of  their  being  simpli- 
fied and  put  upon  some  intelligible  basis? — I 
think  it  is  really  necessary  that  they  should  be 
put  upon  an  intelligible  basis.  It  may  be  that 
it  might  on  consideration  be  requisite  to  make 
some  special  exemptions,  but  the  general  rule 
should  be  a  limit  of  weight  and  also  always  bear- 
ing in  mind  jeweller's  work,  and  those  things 
which  will  not  permit  an  assay  to  be  made  or  a 
mark  to  be  struck  on  them  without  injuring  their 
character  or  value. 

Mr.  Bates, 

1858.  You  say  you  think  that  something  ought 
to  be  done  with  regard  to  foreign  plate  which  is 
not  quite  up  to  the  standard,  in  order  to  prevent 
its  being  broken  ;  what  would  you  suggest  in 
that  direction  ? — I  think  some  measure  might  be 
devised  which  might  mitigate  the  hardship. 

1859.  Would  it  not  be  a  verv  simple  thing  to 
reduce  your  standard  and  to  mark  it  accordingly  ? 
— You  are  asking  me  to  answer  a  question  which 
I  have  not  had  time  to  consider. 

18G0.  It  would  be  a  simpler  way  and  still  show 
the  value  ? — Yes,  it  would  be  a  simpler  way,  and, 
if  you  put  totally  dilQFerent  marks  on  foreim 
plate,  it  would  appear  at  first  sight  not  to  be  ob- 
jectionable. 

Mr.  Talbot. 

1861.  Is  it  quite  clear  that  the  gold  mark 
according  to  the  different  carats  weight  is  easily 
distinguishable? — Very  clear  indeed. 

18f}2.  I  mean  that  a  person  could  not  possibly 
buy  9-carat  gold  thinking  it  was  20  carat? — 
No.  In  my  last  evidence  I  mentioned  that  the 
marks  are  so  distinct,  that  not  only  are  the 
Roman  figures  but  the  decimal  mark  is  actually 
ut  in  for  the  purpose  of  denoting  the  standard. 

have  here  a  print  of  all  the  marks  which  ai-e 
used  which  I  could  hand  in  to  the  Committee 
{delivering  in  the  same).  There  is  another  paper 
which  I  would  wish  to  hand  in  which  is  much 
more  complete  than  the  paper  which  is  al- 
luded to  m  my  evidence  tne  other  day,  with 
regard  to  the  number  of  workers,  and  the  weight 
of  silver  marked  at  Goldsmiths'  Hall  in  1848  and 

1878, 
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Mr.  7a/^^— continued. 

1878,  taking  those  30  years  during  which  electro- 
plating has  come  in,  and  1  beg  to  hand  that  in 
as  a  substitute  for  the  other.  {The  same  was 
delivered  in,  and  is  as  follows:) — 

The  Number  of  Workers  of  Silver  Plate  80  Years 
ago  eompared  with  the  Number  of  Workers  at  the 
Present  Time ;  viz.,  for  the  Years  ending  May  1848 
and  May  1878^  and  the  Total  Weight  of  Silver 
SMit  to  be  Assayed  and  Marked  io  each  Year,  ex- 
clusive of  Watch  Cases^  at  Goldshiths*  Hall, 
London. 


For  the  Year  ending  May  1848. 


Mr.  Talbot — continued. 
For  the  Year  ending  May  1878. 


The  number  of  Itrge  workers,  that  is  to  say, 
of  artioke  weighing  4  lbs.  each  and  upwards, 
was  ••----- 

The  nunb  er  of  d^veries*  <^  wares  for  Assay 
made  by  them,  was  .... 

The  weight  of  Silfver  of  those,  was 

The  number  of  small  workers,  that  is  to  say, 
of  articles  weighing  less  than  4  Ibs.^  was  - 

The  number  of  deliveries  by  them,  was 

The  weight  of  Silver  of  these,  was 


54 

3,174 
41,760  )bs. 

203 
8,794 
23^75  lbs. 


69 

2,246 
25^309  lbs. 

264 
10,843 
26,779  lbs. 


*  Note, — Each  delivery  might  contain  several  of  such  articles. 


The  number  of  large  workers,  that  is  to  say,  of 
articles  weighing  4  lbs.  each  and  upwards 
was  --.-.-        w 

The  number  of  deliveries  of  wares  for  Assay 
made  by  them,  was  .        *        .        - 

The  weight  of  Silver  of  these,  was 

The  number  of  small  workers,  that  is  to  say, 
of  articles  weighing  less  than  4  lbs.  woight, 
was  ---•.-. 

The  number  of  deliveries  by  them,  was 
The  weight  of  Silver  of  these,  was 

Chairman, 

1863.  With  regard  to  what  the  honourable 
Member  for  Plymouth  asked  you,  he  suggested 
that  when  the  foreign  plate  is  not  up  to  the 
English  standard^  instead  of  breaking  it  up  the 
Goldsmiths'  Company  and  the  Assay  Office 
might  be  allowed  to  publish  its  value  by  a  special 
mark;  what  would  you  say  to  the  suggestion 
that  foreign  plate  should  be  re-imported  mstead 
of  being  broken-up  ? — That  undoubtedly  might 
be  allowed ;  there  could  be  no  difficulty  in  doing 
it,  but  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  do  it  now ;  you 
are  speaking  now  of  future  legislation,  I  take 
it. 


Mr. 

Prideaux. 

T/>  July 

1878. 


Mr.  Joseph  Ptke,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Chatrmanm 

1864.  What  are  you  in  business? — A  re- 
tail Silversmith  and  Jeweller,  and  also  whole- 
sale. 

1865.  Not  a  manufacturer ? — No;  I  do  make 
things,  but  I  am  not  what  is  called  a  manu- 
facturer. 

1866.  And  you  are  giving  evidence  as  a  dealer 
rather  than  as  a  manufacturer  ? — Yes. 

1867.  Your  place  of  business  is  in  Bond-street, 
is  it  not? — Yes,  in  Bond-street,  and  in  Ludgate 
Hill. 

1868.  Your  name  has  been  mentioned  to  the 
Committee  as  having  been  present  at  that  meet- 
ing of  the  trade  of  which  Mr.  Thomas  was  chair- 
nuin,  and  as  having  dissented  from  one  at  least 
of  the  resolutions  which  were  adopted  by  that 
body  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

1869.  You  agree,  I  presume,  that  the  meeting 
was  a  representative  meeting,  and  embraced  the 
principal  members  of  the  trade  ? — No ;  it  was  an 
invitation  meeting,  that  is,  the  invitations  £  think 
were  pretty  general  on  the  one  side  from  what  I 
could  ascertain  of  the  meeting,  and  have  heard 
since. 

1870.  You  do  not  agree  that  it  was  a  repre^ 
sentative  meeting,  or  as  representing  the  feeling 
of  the  trade  ? — Certainly  not. 

1871.  From  which  resolution  did  you  dissent? 
— From  the  one  about  the  non-abolition  of  the 
duty. 

1872.  From  the  one  which  agreed  with  the  re- 
tention of  the  existing  duties  ? — ^Yes. 

1873.  Will  you  tell  the  Committee  on  what 
ground  you  dissented? — That  the  duty  is  the 
^eat  cause  of  the  depression  in  the  trade,  or  of 
Ae  standstill,  if  I  may  so  say ;  that  it  is  obstruc- 
tive in  every  shape  and  way,  and  certainly  pre- 

0.117. 


Chairman — continued. 

vents  your  obtaining  such  works  of  art  as  you 
otherwise  would  have  provided,  that  you  did  not 
have  this  duty. 

1874.  You  consider  that  it  oppresses  the  trade 
and  prevents  the  development  of  the  artistic  side 
of  it?— Entirely. 

1875.  What  is  your  opinion  of  hall-marking; 
are  you  in  favour  of,  or  against  the  retention  of 
hall-marking? — Under  any  circumstances,  I 
would  retain  the  hall-mark,  but  I  would  abolish 
the  duty. 

Mr.  Talbot 

\  876.  I  suppose  that  it  is  no  use  asking  you 
what  you  propose  as  a  substitute  for  the  duty  ? 
— I  should  thmk  that  in  order  to  give  greater 
freedom  to  the  trade,  if  there  is  a  desire  to  main- 
tain the  income  from  the  duty,  it  would  be  desir- 
able to  make  the  licenses  more  heavy  in  propor- 
tion, say  to  the  rent  that  a  man  pays.  1  do  not 
think  it  fair  that  a  man  living  down  at  Hackney, 
or  in  the  Hackney-road  with  a  small  shop,  should 

>ay  his  21,  6  «.,  or  5L   15  5»,  the  same  as  a  man. 

Lving  in  Bond-street,  who  sells  his  plate  by  the 
hun<&ed weight ;  consequently  it  is  for  you  to  say 
how  you  would  legislate  upon  the  question ;  but 
it  strikes  me  that  you  would  get  the  whole  duty 
by  licensing  as  we  have  it  now.  I  have  also  to 
say  that  the  duty  with  regard  to  imports  and 
exports  is  excessively  oppressive,  so  much  so 
that  the  trade  is  to  a  considerable  extent  pre- 
vented. 

1877.  Have  ycu  given  any  special  attention  to 
watch-cases? — Yes ;  I  was  apprenticed  to  a  watch- 
maker, and  have  gone  through  the  ordeal. 

1878.  Do  you  think  the  present  system  of 
hall-marking  of  watch-cases  satisfactory,  or  have 

M  2  you 
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Mr.  Pyke. 

1878. 


Mr.  TaZAolf— continued, 
you  any  suggestion  to  make  concerning  it  ? — I 
nave  thought  very  seriously  of  the  question,  but 
I  do  not  see  my  way  out  of  it  at  all.  The  forge- 
ries would  go  on  to  a  very  great  extent ;  that  is 
to  say,  a  man  could  send  foreign  watch-cases  into 
this  country,  which  they  now  make  to  look  so 
much  like  English  watch-cases,  that  I  do  not  see 
how  you  are  to  prevent  those  foreign  cases  com- 
ing in ;  even  if  he  sent  Enjjlish  movements  with 
them,  he  could  remove  those  movements,  and 
put  in  foreign  movements,  because  the  move- 
ments are  imported  over  here  as  well  as  the  cases, 
and  even  our  very  best  watchmakers  now  have 
movements  from  Geneva  in  the  rough,  and  finish 
the  movements  here,  and  consequently  they  are 
Geneva  movements  and  not  English.  Some  time 
ago  I  had  an  order  from  an  lodian  Potentate 
for  the  most  valuable  watch  almost  that  was  ever 
made,  coming  to  very  nearly  1,000/.;  it  was  to 
do  every  mortal  thing.  I  tried  every  watch- 
maker here,  and  they  all  told  me  the  same  thing, 
that  they  could  not  make  it  here  in  less  than 
18  months.  I  then  went  to  another  very  cele- 
brated watchmaker  whom  I  knew,  and  he  said, 
'^  I  will  import  the  movement  and  finish  it  here." 
I  told  him  where  it  was  going  to,  and  I  said, 
*^  I  do  not  care,  as  I  must  inform  my  customer 
to  this  eiFect" 

1879.  What  do  you  tell  the  Committee  that  to 
show  ? — To  show  how  impossible  it  is  to  prevent 
that;  it  was  a  foreign  movement  and  finished 
here. 

1880.  You  mean  that  it  professed,  when  it 
went  out  to  India,  to  be  an  English  watch? — 
Yes,  because  it  was  finished  here. 

1881.  Because  it  had  the  English  hall-mark 
on  it? — No,  because  it  was  finished  here;  it  took 
the  man  six  months  to  finish. 

1882.  And  it  appeared  to  the  purchaser  in 
India  to  be  an  English  watch,  because  it  had  the 
English  mark  upon  it  ? — I  wrote  to  say  my  in- 
structions were  to  send  an  English  watcn ;  I  did 
not  want  it  (the  order)  taken  out  of  mv  hands, 
and  I  had  a  Geneva  movement,  of  which  I  in- 
formed my  customer,  and  finished  it  in  Eng- 
land. 

1883.  What  do  ^ou  consider  to  be  the  griev- 
ance in  that  condition  of  things? — Simply  to 
show  now  that  the  best  watch  movements  come 
from  Geneva. 

1884.  What  is  the  harm  that  follows?— No 
harm,  other  than  suggesting  how  you  are  going 
to  define  an  English  watch.  I  know  there  are 
movements  made  now  in  Geneva,  and  it  is  utterly 
impossible  to  say  whether  they  are  English  or 
foreign  movements. 

Mr.  Puleston. 

1885.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  a  large  quantity  of 
silver  is  constantly  brought  into  this  country 
from  abroad  which  is  very  much  below  the 
standard? — Thousands  of  ounces. 

1886.  Then  the]  Custom  House  authorities  in 
that  case  simply  require  the  1  5.  6  rf.,  or  whatever 
it  is,  to  be  paid,  and  they  take  no  cognizance 
whatever  of  the  quality  of  the  silver  ? — No.  I 
recollect  that  some  two  years  ago  1  saw  Mr. 
Prideaux  on  the  subject,  and  I  said,  *'  I  am  im- 
porting large  quantities  of  silver."  The  largest 
imports  come  from  Germany,  from  Hanau,  Augs- 
berg,  and  Holland.  I  asked  him  if  I  could  have 
it  hall-marked,  and  I  most  certainly  recollect  his 


Mr.  Puleston — continued. 

answer  perfectly  well-   He  told  me,  "  No,  except 
you  pay  another  I  s.  6  d." 

1887.  Cannot  you  require  the  hall-marking 
as  a  matter  of  right  when  the  duty  is  once  paid  ? 
— It  is  a  question  that  I  could  not  answer,  for  I 
do  not  kuow ;  I  can  only  say  that  the  hall-mark 
being  placed  on  the  imports  tends  entirely  to  do 
away  with  the  trade. 

1888.  Is  the  importation  of  this  fraudulent 
silver  in  such  large  quantities  beneficial  or  other- 
wise to  the  trade  ? — I  do  not  know  about  its  bemg 
beneficial;  it  is  generally  in  forms  and  shapes 
which  are  considered  suiEciently  beautiful  to 
command  a  large  trade,  and  people  know  when 
they  are  buying  foreign  silver. 

1889.  Do  they  know  it? — Yes,  they  cannot 
help  knowing  it,  because  the  shape  is  foreign  in 
its  character,  and  certainly  it  is  very  un-English. 

1890.  You  do  not  mean  to  sa^  that  an  English 
purchaser  would  recognise  the  diiference  between 
silver  of  the  standard  and  silver  below  the  stand- 
ard?— No  ;  I  am  speaking  of  the  form  and  shape 
only. 

1891.  But  speaking  of  the  standard  value,  what 
do  you  say  ? — The  public  generally  look  for  the 
hall-mark,  if  it  is  an  English  piece  of  silver ;  and 
if  it  is  not  thev  ask,  where  is  the  hall-mark,  or 
what  mark  is  there  on  it ;  my  trade  is  very  large 
in  that  sort  of  ware. 

1892.  The  selling  of  it  would  be  a  fraud  upon 
the  public,  would  it  not  ? — Not  at  all.  I  have  a 
piece  of  silver  here  {producing  the  same)  which 
was  sent  to  be  hall-marked ;  it  is  a  work  of  art, 
and  therefore  I  may  say  it  is  deteriorated  in  value 
considerably.  I  ihave  taken  it  off  the  stand  in 
consequence  of  the  bad  stamping  (pointing  to 
part  of  the  fgure).  Every  piece  of  it  is  hall- 
marked. It  is  a  piece  of  foreign  manufacture, 
and  this  is  one  of  the  heaviest  pieces  which  has 
been  hall-marked. 

1893.  What  is  the  intrinsic  value  of  that  silver 
as  compared  with  the  value  of  our  English  silver  ? 
— I  think  it  IS  rather  better  than  English  silver, 
because  I  was  desirous  that  it  should  not  be 
broken  up. 

1894.  JBut  as  a  matter  of  fact  if  I  buy  silver 
work  because  it  has  the  hall-mark,  and  it  should 
be  very  much  below  the  standard  of  the  silver 
that  we  have  here,  am  not  I  defrauded  ? — If  you 
buy  it  for  English  silver,  and  it  is  not  English 
silver,  you  are  defrauded. 

1895.  How  am  I  to  know  that  it  is  not  English 
silver  ? — ^As  easily  as  possible,  because  there  is 
no  hall-mark  upon  it  when  it  comes  into  this 
country. 

1896.  You  have  stated  that  the  Custom  House 
officer  does  not  investigate  the  quality  of  the 
silver,  but  that  he  takes  tne  duty  upon  anything 
that  is  presented  to  him? — Yes. 

]  897.  Then  when  the  duty  is  paid,  as  I  under- 
stand, you  are  entitled  to  have  the  article  hall- 
mai-ked  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

1898.  You  suggest  that  what  you  lose  in  duty 
should  be  made  up  by  an  increased  license; 
would  you  suggest  that  a  shop  in  Hackney- 
road  should  not  pay  as  much  as  you  have  to  pay 
at  the^  west  end ;  how  would  you  distinguish 
between  the  different  cases? — From  the  rental 
that  the  man  pays  for  the  house ;  I  was  only 
suggesting  that ;  I  was  asked  the  question,  and 
that  suggested  iiself  to  my  mind. 

1899.  All  those  silver  ornaments  which  have 
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now  come  so  much  in  vogue  are  not  usually 
hall-marked,  I  believe? — No,  that  is  a  monstrous 
thinff ;  I  was  goinff  to  show  you  some  of  those 
articles ;  I  do  not  deal  in  them  myself;  but  I  sent 
to  a  manulacturer  and  asked  him  to  send  me  a 
few.  He  is  a  most  respectable  man  in  Birming* 
ham^  and  tons  weight  of  those  articles  are  turned 
out  every  year.  I  will  show  the  Committee 
some  belts  and  collars  and  other  things  that 
ladies  wear,  which  are  weighing  10,  15,  and  20 
ounces;  but  they  pay  no  duty,  whereas  the 
small  top  of  a  pepper-castor  weighing  2  or  3 
pennyweights^  pays  duty.  (  The  Witness  produced 
several  ornaments,  and  exhibited  them  to  the  Com' 
mittee.)  I  am  speaking  of  silver  now.  Here  is 
an  article,  a  silver  belt  weighing  12  ounces,  which 
pays  no  duty.  To  the  person  fi-om  whom  I  pre- 
cured  them,  I  said,  "  Are  you  aware  of  that  ?' 
He  said,  '^  No,  I  have  inqubed  in  Birmingham, 
and  they  tell  me  that  they  come  under  the  deno- 
mination of  chains ;  "  and  he  is  freed  from  paying 
duty. 

1900.  Merely  because  they  are  chains? — 
Yes. 

Mr.  Hamond. 

1901.  Is  that  belt  of  solid  silver  ?— Yes. 

Mr.  Puleston. 

1902.  Supposing  that  those  things  are  manu- 
factured from  silver  that  is  much  below  the 
standard,  which  you  say  is  imported  so  largely, 
how  am  I  to  know  that  such  is  the  case  ?— I  ou 
have  not  the  slightest  means  of  knowing ;  and 
even  a  retailer  who  Ih  ever  so  well  up  in  his 
business,  could  not  tell  the  standard. 

1903.  Are  you  aware  whether  the  Goldsmiths' 
Company  have  any  officer  to  examine  the  silver 
when  it  is  brought  for  duty  to  the  Custom  House? 
— I  think  not.  I  think  the  Custom  House  merely 
weighs  the  wares.  Here  are  solid  pieces  (pro* 
ducing  tlie  same),  I  beUeve  that  by  the  removal 
of  the  duty  the  expansion  of  the  trade  would  be 
something  that  would  entirely  settle  the  ques- 
tion, even  of  the  coinage,  the  consumption  would 
be  so  great. 

Mr.  Hamond. 

1904.  I  think  you  said,  in  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion put  by  the  last  honourable  Member,  that 
spurious  silver  pays  the  duty  ? — Yes. 

1905.  Do  they  represent  it  as  silver  to  tiie 
Custom  House  ? — Yes,  anything  passes  through 
the  Custom  House  as  silver  if  a  man  declares  it 
so. 

1906.  If  a  man  declares  an  article  as  silver, 
and  pays  the  duty  of  1  *.  dd,  an  ounce  upon  it, 
it  ia  free  for  all  ulterior  purposes  of  his  trade  ? — 
Yes. 

1907.  You  sav  that  the  abolition  of  duty  would 
expand  the  traae ;  but  it  appears  that  the  pay- 
ment of  duty  expands  the  trade  ? — But  that  is 
exactly  the  question:  a  man  who  buys  silver 
when  it  is  brought  to  him  concludes  at  once 
that  the  duty  is  paid. 

1 908.  Then  that  man  actually  pays  duty  upon 
an  article  that  is  not  silver? — No,  it  is  repre- 
sented as  silver,  and  it  is  silver. 

1909.  I  understood,  your  answer  to  be  this, 
that  that  was  an  article  which  was  imported  from 
foreign  parts,  which  was  passed  off  at  the  Custom 
House  as  silver,  and  duty  paid  upon  it  as  silver 
when  it  really  was  not  silver  ? — 1  do  not  recol- 
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lect  giving  that  answer.     It  would  naturally  be 
silver  but  of  a  low  standard. 

1910.  The  payment  of  duty  does  not  qualify 
the  article  to  be  stamped,  does  it? — No,  not  at 
all ;  Mr.  Prideaux  has  given  his  evidence  upon 
that  point. 

1911.  Is  this  silver  ever  presented  at  the  Hall 
for  stamping? — That  I  cannot  say.  I  am  de- 
sirous of  showing  that  the  evasions  of  the  duty 
by  means  of  fraudulent  transactions  are  carried 
on  to  a  frightful  extent.  I  have  been  a  large 
importer  and  exporter,  and  I  have  also  kept  a 
shop  in  the  City,  and  I  am  in  a  position  to  be  able 
to  judge  upon  that  with  regard  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  duty  on  wedding  rings;  the 
duty  on  wedding  rings  is  17  s.  per  ounce.  The 
cost  of  the  gold  is  3  Z.  17  *.  10  J  d. ;  that  brings 
it  up  to  4  /.  14  s.  10  J  rf.  I  can  buy  an  ounce  of 
wedding  rin^,  that  is  20  wedding  rings  made  by 
some  manufacturers,  for  4  /•  15  5;  to  5  /.  per 
ounce,  and  I  have  bought  them  at  4  /.  17  s.  6d, 
per  ounce.  That  leaves  less  than  2  d.  per  ring 
to  the  maker.  That  has  been  always  a  great 
puzzle  to  me.     I  never  could  make  it  out. 

1912.  But  nevertheless,  those  wedding  rings 
would  be  stamped,  and  bear  the  proper  per- 
centage of  gold  to  enable  them  to  be  stamped? 
— That  is  quite  certain  at  the  Hall.  It  is  a 
regular  fraud;  you  can  buy  them  for  3/.  per 
ounce.  The  inference  that  I  draw  is  that  there 
must  be  something  wrong ;  it  is  impossible  for  a 
man  to  make  wedding  rin^s  under  any  circum- 
stances for  2d.  or  2  J  c/.  eacn,  and  go  through  the 
ordeal  of  selling  them,  and  make  a  profit  out  of 
them. 

Chairman. 

1913.  Do  you  suggest  that  the  hall-mark  is 
forged? — To  some  extent.  I  do  not  know  that 
the  hall-marks  are  not  forged,  even  in  this  way ; 
the  hall-mark  may  be  cut  out  of  one  ring  and 
placed  in  another  ring. 

Sir  Patrick  O'Brien. 

1914.  Or  do  you  suggest  that  the  rings  are 
smuggled  ? — No,  there  is  no  smuggling. 

Mr.  Hamond. 

1914*.  Have  you  ever  known  a  case  in  which 
a  wedding  ring  has  been  sold  when  the  hall-mark 
has  been  cut  out  and  inserted  in  another  ? — No ; 
but  I  know  from  my  own  experience  that  it  can 
be  done,  and  so  finely  soldered  that  you  would 
not  know  it. 

1915.  Do  you,  when  you  purchase  those  cheap 
wedding  rings,  ever  test  them  and  find  them  to 
be  fraudulent?— No,  I  do  not ;  I  have  them  for 
exportation  generally.  The  Colonies  like  English 
wedding  rings  stamped. 

1916.  Every  body,  I  presume,  prefers  a  stamped 
article  when  they  can  get  it,  as  showing  the 
value  which  it  represents,  and  that  is  the  value 
of  the  hall-mark  ? — Yes.  I  am  a  great  advocate 
for  retaining  the  hall-marking  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. 

1917.  But  you  would  repeal  the  duty? — Yes, 
I  would  repeal  the  duty. 

1918.  In  order  that  the  trade  may  have  its 
fair  elasticity  ? — Yes.  With  regard  to  the  draw- 
back on  silver,  nefarious  transactions  are  carried 
on  to  a  frightful  extent. 
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Mr.  Hamond — continued. 

1919.  Do  you  know  of  any  nefarious  transac- 
tions that  have  taken  place  with  regard  to  the 
report  of  silver,  in  order  to  get  the  drawback  ? — 

1  only  know  that  from  what  is  generally  known. 

Chairman. 

1020.  Have  you  any  data  for  that? — I  know 
that  a  case  occurred  some  two  years  ago. 

1921.  Do  you  know  what  port  it  was  at  ? — 
No.  ^ 

Sir  Patrick  O'Brien. 

1922.  You  said,  I  think,  diat  17  s.  an  ounce  is 
the  duty  upon  wedding  rings  ? — Yes. 

1923.  And  that  the  trade  are  allowed  a  rebate  ? 
—Yes. 

1924.  Which  brings  the  amount  on  wedding 
rings  to  14  «.  3  cf.  an  ounce?— Yes. 

1925.  Then  there  would  be  rather  more  than 

2  d.  remaining  under  those  circumstances? — Yes; 
but  then  you  allow  nothing  whatever  for  waste. 

1926.  iou  ought  to  have  taken  that  into  ac- 
count in  giving  tiie  Committee  the  information 
that  the  cost  of  making  a  ring  was  only  2  ef •  ? 
— I  should  tell  you  mat  I  buy  them  at  from 
4  /.  17  f.  6  cf.  to  5  /.  an  ounce. 

1927.  I  think  you  gave  that  evidence  grounded 
upon  the  amount  of  duty  per  ounce^  did  you  not  ? 
— No,  upon  the  price;  showing  how  small  a  price 
was  paid  for  them,  including  the  profit  01  the 
seller. 

1928.  In  the  first  instance,  I  think  you  opened 
your  evidence  with  this  statement,  when  you 
were  telling  the  anecdote  in  connection  with 
wedding  rings,  that  the  duty  was  1 7  *.  per  ounce  ? 
— Yes,  it  is  admitted  so. 

1929.  Then  you  proceeded  to  show  upon  that 
foundation  that  the  cost  of  making  a  ring  would 
be  about  2  d.  ?— Yes,  I  said  so. 

1930.  But  allowing  this  rebate  to  which  I 
have  just  called  your  attention,  showing  that  the 
actual  payment,  when  that  rebate  is  made,  is  but 
14  s.  3  d.  per  ounce  for  wedding  rings,  your  evi- 
dence would  not  be  accurate  as  regards  the  cost 
of  making  the  rings? — But  you  have  allowed 
nothing  whatever  lor  waste,  which  you  ought 
to  do. 

1931.  Then  I  gather  from  your  last  explana- 
tion that  the  waste  makes  up  for  the  difference 
between  the  17 5.  and  the  14 «.  3  A  ?— No;  I  do 
not  think  tiiat  the  waste  is  as  much  as  that ;  it  is 
between  the  two ;  I  would  draw  the  line  between 
the  two.  There  must  be  some  waste,  and  every 
manufacturer  knows  that  he  has  waste. 

1932.  Taking  into  account  what  I  have  called 
your  attention  to,  and  taking  into  account  the 
question  of  waste,  what  would  be  the  difference 
in  favour  of  the  trade  between  17*.  and  what 
you  believe  the  article  would  cost  ? — ^It  would  be 
Zs.2d.  to  the  manufacturer. 

1933.  You  mentioned  a  few  minutes  asro,  with 
reference  to  hall-marking  for  gold  watches,  that, 
having  the  London  mark  upon  them,  there  is  no- 
thing to  preven  tthe  people  of  Besan9on,  Neuf- 
ch&tel,  and  Geneva,  who  are  watchmakers,  in- 
troducing foreign  works  into  an  English  watch  ? 
— Nothing  whatever. 

1934.  Then  they  will  always  be  purchased, 
and  the  only  safeguard  that  there  is  for  the  pur- 
chase of  an  English  watch  is  the  honour  and 
character  of  the  dealer  ? — Entirely  so. 

1935.  And  any  attempt  whatever  by  legisla- 


Sir  Patrick  O'Brien — continued, 
tion  as  r^ards  hall-marking,  or  by  marking  locd 
names  upon  the  watch,  is  of  no  avail,  and  your 
only  safety,  as  I  said  befose,  is  the  maker's  name 
and  the  character  of  tiie  maker  ? — The  character 
that  the  house  bears. 

193G.  Alluding  to  that  expensive  watch  of 
which  you  spoke,  and  of  which  you  say  the 
works  were  partially  made  in  Geneva  and 
finished  in  London,  you  were  asked  whether  you 
would  have  known  that  it  was  an  English  watch. 
Am  I  right  in  saying  that  you  only  Imew  that  it 
was  an  English  watch  by  the  fact  df  its  bebg 
sent  to  you  by  an  English  maker  as  an  EngliA 
watch  ? — Precisely ;  and  I  think  that  there  are 
very  few  watchmakers,  excepting  those  of  the 
very  highest  character,  who  woiud  even  bum 
tiiat  it  was  a  Geneva  movement* 

1937.  With  regard  to  licenses,  are  you  able  to 
give  the  Committee  any  reason  why  the  differ- 
ential character  of  the  licenses  ought  to  be  main^ 
tained  as  at  present,  that  is  to  say,  the  2/. 
license  or  the  5  L  license :  do  not  you  think  that 
a  grievance  upon  the  trade  of  a  very  oppressive 
character?— An  immense  trade  grievance,  and  a 
burden  thrown  upon  some  hundreds  of  dealers; 
amongst  them,  there  would  be  units  who  sold 
under  30  oimces,  and  yet  all  those  men  deal 
largely  in  plate,  their  sales  averaging  consider- 
ably over  30  oimces,  or  even  300  oimces^  and 
who  as  a  rule,  only  pay  the  lesser  duty. 

1938.  What  you  propose  is,  that  the  licensing 
system  should  be  substituted  for  the  present 
Bvstem  of  duty ;  would  you  propose  to  continue 
tnat  differential  character  of  the  licenses  ? — Cer- 
tainly not. 

1939.  When  you  spoke  of  the  rent  of  the  pre- 
mises being  a  fair  way  of  estimating  Utit  amount 
that  a  man  should  pay  for  a  license^  may  I  ask 
you  whether  the  most  influential  and  the  most 
wealthy  jewellers  that  have  ever  been  known  in 
London,  did  not  live  sometimes  in  the  smallest 
and  most  obscure  places,  and  carry  on  their  trade 
there  ? — Possibly ;  I  was  asked  for  a  suggestioi^ 
and  it  struck  me  that  that  would  be  a  means  of 
doing  so ;  or  you  might  even  judge  from  the  man's 
income  tax. 

Mr.  Freshfietd. 

1940.  I  think  you  gave  it  as  your  opinion  that 
that  meetine  of  the  3rd  of  April  1878,  in  St. 
James's  Hall,  was  not  a  representative  meeting  ? 
— I  said  it  was  not,  in  my  opinion. 

1941.  It  was,  however,  attended  by  150  firms 
of  jewellers  and  silversmiths? — I  do  not  know 
the  nimiber,  but  I  suppose  that  is  correct. 

1942.  You  were  there,  were  you  not? — Yes, 
I  was  there. 

1943.  I  think  a  resolution  declaring  that  it  was 
inexpedient  to  abolish  the  amount  of  duty  on 
gold  and  silver  plate,  was  opposed  by  three  per- 
sons ? — Yes. 

1944.  Was  not  there  some  attempt  afterwards 
made  to  increase  the  number  of  opponents,  and 
did  it  not  ultimately  result  in  there  being  rix 
persons  opposed  ? — it  is  quite  possible  ;  but  I  do 
not  know  any  of  the  circumstances. 

Mr.  Thomson  Hankey. 

1945.  Do  you  consider  that  there  is  any  reason 
why  the  public  should  be  protected,  who  desire 
to  buy  gold  and  silver  plate,  or  gold  and  silver 
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ware  of  any  kind,  any  more  than  if  they  were  to 
buy  jewellery,  such  as  diamonds,  or  precious 
stones, or  china? — In  buying  diamonds  or  precious 
stones,  a  man  has  his  sight ;  he  naturally  sees  if 
a  stone  is  of  the  right  colour,  and  he  is  a  man  who, 
to  a  certain  extent,  depends  upon  the  house  where 
he  buys  it;  but  it  is  impoHsible  for  a  retailer  or  a 
dealer,  or  any  person  to  say  what  the  value  of 
silTcr  is  until  it  is  assayed. 

1946.  Do  you  not  consider  that  any  person 
coming  to  your  house  to  buy  gold  or  silver  plate, 
buys  it  on  the  character  of  your  house,  and  not 
upon  the  mark  ? — Yes,  he  would  <lo  so. 

1947.  Then  why  does  he  require  protection  in 
your  trade  more  than  in  any  other? — Simply 
because  silver  is  continuously  passing  from  hand 
to  hand,  and  that  there  is  no  mode  whatever  of 
judging  of  it,  except  by  the  test,  and  it  is  neces- 
sary for  the  protection  of  the  trade  to  have  it 
hall-marked.  Our  trade,  if  the  duty  were  off, 
bat  retaining  the  hall-mark,  would  expand  to  an 
enormous  extent. 

1948.  You  consider  that  the  present  system  of 
levying  duties  upon  gold  and  silver  ware  retards 
the  development  of  the  trade  of  silversmiths  in 
England?— Yes,  to  an  enormous  extent ;  I  want 
to  say  something  with  regard  to  the  evidence 
which  Mr.  Garrard  gave  as  to  silver ;  the  ma- 

1'ority  of  silver,  he  said,  was  10  s.  per  ounce  that 
le  manufactured.  I  dare  say  it  is  so  in  the  case 
of  Messrs.  Garrard's  silver,  but  I  am  doing  busi- 
ness in  the  City,  and  I  am  also  doing  business 
at  the  west  end  of  the  town,  and  I  am  exporting 
also;  and  I  would  state  tiiat  the  majority  m 
utility  things,  such  as  salt-cellars,  and  tea  ser- 
vices and  ouier  things  of  that  sort,  are  made  in 
large  quantities  continually  by  silver  manufac- 
turers, averaging  from  eay  3^  6c2.  to  5«.  an 
ounce.  Here  is  a  new  article  {producing  a  salt* 
cellar),  which  is  ordered  by  five  or  six  dozen,  or 
half-a-gross,  and  it  costs  me  manufacturing  about 
3  *.  6d.  per  ounce. 

1949.  Is  that  in  addition  to  the  price  of  silver? 
— Yes,  in  addition  to  the  price  of  the  silver; 
these  are  the  articles  that  are  bought  by 
foreigners,  and  they  would  be  much  more  largely 
dealt  in  if  there  was  no  duty. 

19.50.  This  could  be  bought,  you  say,  at 
3s.  6d.  an  ounce  in  addition  to  the  price  of  the 
silver,  if  there  was  no  duty  ? — It  is  to  be  bought 
now.  I  pay  for  that  3  *.  6d.  per  ounce  to  my 
workmen.  It  would  weigh  three  ounces,  and  it 
would  cost  13  s.  for  the  silver,  3  *.  6d.  for  the 
fashion,  as  we  call  it,  or  making,  that  is  10  s.  6d., 
and  that  would  bring  it  to  something  like  24*.  6  rf. 
I  contend  that  electro-plate  of  one  of  the  best 
houses  would  cost  from  15  s.  to  18  *.,  and  conse- 
quently everybody  would  rather  buy  silver  but 
for  the  duty,  and  the  expansion  of  the  trade 
would  bring  it  down  to  that.  I  say  that  the  best 
electro-plated  salt-cellar  would  cost  15  s. 

1951.  How  much  would  that  salt-cellar  be 
worth  with  the  duty? — Twenty-four  shillings 
and  sixpence.  I  gathered  from  Mr.  Garrard's 
evidence  that  they  are  not  in  the  habit  of  supply- 
ing the  working  classes,  or  people  below  the 
aristocracy,  with  silver  of  any  kmd,  whereas  I  am 
continually  selling  it,  and  consequently  we  have 
to  sell  it  at  the  lowest  possible  price. 

Mr.  Bates. 

1952.  You  do  not  intend  to  compare  this  salt- 
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cellar  which  you  have  produced   with  what  is  ' 


made  by  Messrs.  Garrard  ? — I  daresay  they  pay 
a  better  price  for  their  work,  but  that  is  a  usefiil 
article  in  every  shape  and  way. 

1953.  Is  the  top  fastened  on  ? — Yes,  the  top 
is  generally  fastened  on  with  hfiffd  solder. 

1954.  Of  how  many  pieces  is  this  composed? 
— It  would  be  made  in  six  or  eight  pieces. 

1955.  You  say  that  you  would  like  die  duty 
to  be  taken  off,  how  would  that  affect  you  wim 
your  stock  ?— Very  materially  indeed  ;  I  have  a 
very  large  stock,  and  it  would  affect  me  very 
materially. 

1956.  Would  you  expect  to  have  the  dsawfoaok 
upon  that  stock? — I  have  never  given  that  a 
thought;  I  would  not  care  about  that  so  muofa ; 
I  think  that  the  expansion  of  the  trade  would 
pay  me  to  such  an  extent  that  I  diould  be  very 
glad  to  see  the  duty  removed. 

1957.  And  yet  you  would  retain  the  hall-mark 
under  any  circumstances  ? — Yes ;  I  would  retain 
the  hall-mark  under  any  ciroomstances. 

1958.  Is  this  belt  standard  silver?— Yes; 
certainly. 

1959.  Instead  of  taking  away  tlie  d«ty,  do  not 
you  think  that  it  would  be  much  better  toccmxpel 
such  articles  as  these  (holding  up  a  belt)  to  be 
haU-marked  ?— If  you  did  away  with  the  duty  I 
believe  that  the  influx  of  trade  to  Goldsmiths' 
Hall  would  astound  them.  I  think  that  every 
man  would  have  everything  hall  marked,  because 
of  its  being  a  guarantee  of  its  value. 

1960.  You  do  not  know  what  standard  this  is  ? 
— ^No,  I  have  no  idea.  I  merely  sent  for  those 
things  to  a  manufacturer,  and  asked  him  to  let 
me  have  them.  The  Birmingham  people  gene- 
rally use  silver  in  these  things,  from  about  2  s.  6  d., 
and  it  would  be  about  one-and-a-half  or  two  less 
than  the  standard. 

1961.  Supposing  that  the  duty  were  put  on 
such  articles  as  these,  do  you  think  that  it  would 
make  any  difference  ? — Yes. 

1962.  How  many  people  are  there  using  such 
an  article  as  that  at  the  present  day ;  of  standard 
silver,  not  Birmingham  silver? — I  could  not  give 
you  any  figures.  I  know  that  the  Birmingham 
people,  in  the  silver  ornaments  that  they  do,  are 
turning  out  work  almost  by  the  ton. 

1963.  Do  not  you  think  that  for  the  safety  of 
the  public  it  would  be  better  to  have  it  hall- 
marked?— Most  decidedly  ;  I  am  contending  for 
that.  A  man  would  not  buy  anything  wimout 
its  being  hall-marked.  Now  he  knows  that  the 
duty  is  paid,  and  he  says,  ^^  I  am  satisfied,  when 
you  say  it  is  silver." 

1964.  What  is  the  weight  of  this  band  or 
collarette  ? — Ten  or  twelve  ounces. 

1965.  What  do  you  sell  that  at?— I  do  not 
keep  them ;  I  merely  brought  them  to  show  the 
Committee  the  anomalous  position  of  that  trade, 
that  the  small  top  of  a  pepper-castor  weighing 
2dwts.,  and  worth  about  6d.y  must  be  hall- 
marked, and  that  that  band  need  not  be. 

1966.  Then  the  inference  is  that  you  think 
that  this  ought  to  be  hall-marked? — Yes,  cer- 
tainly. I  think  that  the  exemptions  are  stupid 
in  the  extreme. 

Mr.  Whitwell. 

1967.  You  stated  that  you  would  retain  the 
hall-mark  under  all  circumstances  ;  do  you  mean 
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to  say  that  you  would  have  a  compulsory  hall- 

*5July      niark?— Yes- 

**7«>»  1968.  With  regard  to  this  article,  how  would, 

you  mark  such  a  chain  or  band  as  this  ? — That 
IS  not  for  me  to  say.  There  would  be  a  mode  of 
arriving  at  it,  I  daresay. 

1969.  I  presume  tliat  the  plate  in  front  could 
be  hall-marked  ?  —  No,  that  would  be  very 
dangerous,  inasmuch  as  that  could  be  removed 
and  another  band  placed  round  the  waist. 

1970.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  on  account  of  the 
difficulty  of  hall^making  chains,  chains  are  ex- 
empted ? — Yes ;  but  it  has  been  stated  in  evi- 
dence that  there  are  many  people  who  desire  to 
liave  those  hidl-marked ;  and  tnat  has  led  to  an 
immense  amount  of  cheating. 

1971.  Would  you  preclude  every  article  of 
silver  below  the  standard  from  being  sold? — ^No, 
not  foreign  silver;  English  silver  I  certainly 
would. 

1972.  You  would  not  allow  a  man  to  make  a 
single  article  of  a  diminished  value  of  silver,  al- 
though there  might  be  a  demand  for  it? — No, 
not  under  any  pretence ;  but  there  would  never 
be  any  demand  for  it  on  the  part  of  persons  who 
Iiad  silver. 

1973.  Would  the  class  of  people  who  buy 
cheap  silver  articles  by  the  ton  not  continue  to 
purchase  tibem? — Yes.  The  difference  in  silver 
IS  so  small ;  it  is  not  like  a  gold  article. 

1974.  Do  not  you  think  that  there  are  an 
enormous  number  of  articles  sold  made  of  very 
deteriorated  silver? — I  am  certain  of  it. 

1975.  Would  not  the  difference  between  very 
deteriorated  silver  and  standard  silver  be  con- 
siderable?— Yes.  Very  deteriorated  silver,  at 
the  very  outside,  would  only  be  worth  about 
2  s.  9(L  per  ounce,  because  very  deteriorated  sil- 
ver you  could  tell  in  a  minute  by  the  acid ;  the 
acid  would  show  it  up  at  once. 

1976.  Looking  to  the  enormous  number  of 
articles  that  are  consumed  by  the  public  at  large, 
would  you  presume  to  say  that  the  manufacturer 
of  the  country  would  be  injured  if  he  spent  his 
money  on  deteriorated  silver?— The  manufacturer 


Mr.  W^Ai^«//— continued. 

of  the  country  would  not  be  injured  at  all;  I 
feel  certain  of  it. 

1977.  Although  you  say  that  there  is  so  little 
advantage  in  buying  these  articles  as  comparec^ 
with  pure  silver,  you  admit,  I  presume,  that  there 
is  an  enormous  quantity  of  electro-plated  silver 
sold  ? — ^Yes ;  but  I  did  not  understand  that  you 
were  classing  electro-plate  with  silver  under  any 
circumstances. 

1978.  I  was  not  classing  electro*plate  with 
silver;  but  I  asked  you  whether  there  is  not  an^ 
enormous  quantity  of  electro-plated  silver  sold? 
Yes,  but  not  for  silver. 

1979.  Could  you  preclude  the  sale  of  electro- 
plated silver  ? — Certainly  not. 

1980.  And  you  have  no  wish  to  preclude  the- 
sale  of  it  ? — Not  at  all. 

1981.  "Why  should  you  wish  to  preclude  the 
sale  of  a  manufactured  article  under  tlie  standard 
quality  of  silver  ? — Because  the  electro-plate  is 
used  as  electro-plate,  whereas  the  other  is  re- 
presented as  silver. 

1982.  Is  there  not  as  much  difference  between 
electro-plated  silver  of  one  quality  and  of  another 
quality  as  between  those  ordinary  articles  and 
standard  silver? — Yes;  a  shopkeeper,  or  a  re- 
tailer, or  a  dealer,  can  tell  it  pretty  generally 
from  the  finish. 

1983.  You  are  anxious  for  the  trade  generally ; 
but  is  there  any  possibility  of  protecting  the  public 
against  anything  except  what  is  sold  for  stan- 
dard silver? — No,  there  is  nothing  to  protect 
the  public  that  I  am  acquainted  with.  Only 
last  year  I  had  a  letter  from  Rome  about  an  ex- 
cessively valuable  piece  of  silver,  weighing  some 
thousands  of  ounces,  and  I  was  asked  if  I  knew 
anyone  here  who  would  buy  it.  I  said  they 
might  send  it  to  the  Custom  House,  but  I  should 
not  undertake  to  clear  it.  Everyone  knows  the 
difficulty  of  taking  a  customer  down  to  the 
Custom  House  to  see  a  piece  of  plate.  This  was 
a  magnificent  work  of  art,  and  afterwards  it  was 
bought  for  the  Louvre. 


Mr.  David  Glasgow,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Mr.  Mr.  Thomson  Hankey. 

Glasgow,         1984.  WiLL  you  state  what  is  the  nature  of 
"""         your  business?— I  am  a   watch  manufacturer, 
and   I   have  been  a  manufacturer  of  the   best 
class  of  watches  in  London  for  the  last  30  years. 

1985.  Do  you  know  when  the  duty  was  taken 
off  gold  and  silver  watch  cases  ?— I  believe  it 
was  in  1798,  long  before  my  time  ;  there  was  no 
duty  in  my  time. 

1986.  Do  you  consider  that  the  hall-marking 
of  watch  cases  is  any  advantage  to  the  public  ? 
— No,  I  do  not,  broadJj  speaking. 

1987.  Do  you  consider  it  anv  injury  to  the 
trade,  as  retarding  in  any  way  the  development 
of  the  trade  ?— Since  I  have  been  here  I  have 
heard  Mr.  Prideaux  say  that  he  wished  to  make 
the  hall-marking  of  watch  cases  optional ;  I  be- 
lieve that  that  would  be  the  proper  solution  of 
the  question  ;  and  that  those  people  who  wished 
the  hall-mark  as  an  addition  to  their  own 
character  might  have  it ;  those  men  who  chose 
to  make  watches,  and  rely  upon  their  own  re- 


Mr.  Tliomson  jBanitfy— continued, 
sponsibility   or    respectability,    could  do  with- 
out it. 

1988.  Do  you  beb'eve  that  watches  with  forged 
names  of  English  makers,  and  imitation  hall- 
marking, can  be  ordered  and  obtained  in  the 
United  States  or  in  Switzerland  ? — I  know  that 
thousands  of  them  have  been  ordered  and  ob- 
tained in  Switzerland ;  I  do  not  think  it  is  so  in 
the  United  States. 

Chairman. 

1989.  Do  you  say  that  you  know  that  to  be 
the  case  ? — Yes,  I  know  it ;  that  is  a  Swiss  forged 
hall-mark  (handing  in  a  watch\  with  an  Engush 
maker's  name. 

Mr.  Thomson  Hankey. 

1990.  Is  there  any  considerable  export  trade 
in  English  watches  ?— Yes,  in  first-class  English 
watches. 

1991.  Is 
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Mr.  Thomson  Hanhey — continued. 

1991.  Is  it  in  really  English  watches,  or  in 
foreign  works  made  up  and  sold  as  English 
watches? — It  is  in  the  English  watches,  DOth 
real  and  imitation. 

1992.  Has  the  export  trade  in  English  watches 
diminished,  so  far  as  you  know,  during  the  last 
20  or  30  years  ? — I  think  so,  so  far  as  I  know  ; 
I  have  been  principally  connected  with  the 
making  of  watches  for  export,  apd,  therefore,  I 
know  something  about  it. 

1993.  To  what  cause  do  you  attribute  the  fall- 
ing off  in  the  export  of  English  watches  ? — I 
attribute  it  principally  to  fraudulent  representa- 
tions of  the  best  English  makers,  by  Englishmen 
themselves  sending  them  out  and  selling  them  in 
large  quantities  ;  here  is  an  example  of  it,  and  it 
is  the  worst  watch  that  I  ever  saw ;  it  is  an 
English  hall-marked  case,  but  it  is  worth  nothing 
but  the  gold  in  the  case,  and  never  was  {handing 
in  another  watch);  it  ha^  the  forged  name  of 
Boskell,  of  Liverpool ;  that  firm  send  out  watches 
to  South  America,  and  if  it  was  believed  to  be 
Roskell's,  it  would  sell ;  but  that  watch  is  utterly 
useless. 

1994.  Has  the  hall-mark  been  considered  in 
any  way  as  the  trade-mark  of  English  watch- 
makers by  exporters?— Never  to  my  knowledge ; 
it  would  be  a  veir  bad  thing  if  it  was,  as  it 
would  enable  people  to  do  as  those  people  have 
done,  to  make  a  rubbishy  watch,  worth  nothing 
at  all,  with  the  real  hall-mark  on  it ;  that  is  the 
Chester  hall-mark  which  you  see  upon  that 
watch ;  they  would  be  able  to  sell  that  as  an 
English  watch,  and  would  utterly  destroy  the 
prominence  of  that  first-class  maker. 

1995.  As  an  exporter  of  watches,  do  you  be- 
lieve that  spurious  watches  purporting  to  be 
English  watches  are  hall-marked,  and  that  they 
come  into  competition  with  good  watches  which 
are  made  and  sent  out  for  sale  ? — I  certainly  do  ; 
the  hall-mark  only  assists  in  passing  them  off  as 
real. 

1996.  With  what  object  would  you  continue 
hall-marking,  even  voluntarily? — It  would  be 
no  disadvantage  to  the  trade  of  watch  making 
whatever;  the  machinery  for  hall-marking  is 
already  there,  and  as  the  Goldsmiths'  Company 
are  not  unwilling  to  mark  the  cases  when  they 
are  sent  to  them,  if  there  are  any  who  wish  to 

ay  for  the  mark,  to  have  their  reputation  certi- 
ed  by  the  Goldsmiths'  hall-mark,  let  them  do 
it. 

1997.  Has  the  experiment  been  tried  of  ob- 
taining workmen  in  England  who  can  work 
equally  as  well  as  the  Swiss  workmen? — We 
have  plenty  of  Swiss  workmen  in  London,  and 
always  have  had. 

1998.  Cannot  the  English  watchmakers,  by 
employing  Swiss  workmen,  work  as  cheaply  and 
as  well  as  the  Swiss  watchmakers? — Swiss 
watchmakers  are  more  difficult  to  pay  in  London 
than  Englishmen,  and  not  better  men ;  they  want 
more  wages  than  Englishmen,  and  are  not  as  good 
workmen  ;  they  require  to  serve  their  appren- 
ticeship over  again  before  they  can  do  our  best 
work ;  there  are  a  few  very  excellent  Swiss 
workmen  in  London,  but  then  they  have  all 
served  an  apprenticeship  in  England. 

1999.  Do  you  believe  that  there  is  any  advan- 
tage whatever  to  the  manufacturer  of  British 
watches  by  attempting  to  protect  him  by  any 
Government  marks  against  the  competition  of 
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Mr.  Thomson  Uankey — continued, 
foreign  manufacturers  ? — I  do  not,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  we  have  four  times  as  many  Swiss 
watches  brought  out  that  have  no  haU -marks 
whatever  on  them,  and  it  is  an  injury  to  the 
English  manufacturer  that  those  watches  should 
be  sold  all  over  the  country  with  the  names  of 
English  makers  upon  them.  The  hall-mark  is  a 
mere  nothing  in  comparison  to  the  name  of  an 
English  watchmaker  on  the  back  of  the  watch  or 
case. 

2000.  Are  you  also  a  manufacturer  of  clocks? 
— No,  I  am  not.  I  am  a  clock  maker,  but  not  a 
manufificturer  of  clocks. 

2001.  Can  you  buy  watches  of  American 
makers  on  equal  terms  with  watches  of  Swiss 
makers? — I  have  never  taken  it  into  ray  mind  to 
think  of  the  Americans  as  watchmakers  at  all. 
On  this  day  week  I  saw  an  American  watch 
here,  but  it  turns  out  that  it  is  only  an  American 
movement.  The  case  is  made  somewhere  else. 
They  cannot  make  cases  there;  and  such  a 
watch  as  that  could  not  compete  with  English 
watches. 

Chairman. 

2002.  Mr.  Bedford  put  in  that  particular 
watch  as  being  a  watch  made  in  America,  and 
sent  over  here  to  be  marked,  and  sent  back  to 
America,  and  there  filled  with  American  works  ? 
—I  beg  your  pardon,  I  thought  that  that  state- 
ment referred  to  Switzerland. 

2003.  The  particular  watch  which  we  had  in 
the  room  he  said  was  made  in  Waltham,  sent 
over  here,  sent  back  again,  and  fitted  with 
American  works  ?  —  Even  the  fact  of  their 
making  the  case  would  not  enable  them  to  com- 
pete with  either  England  or  Switzerland. 

Mr.  Thomson  Hankey. 

2004.  Do  you  consider  that  it  would  be  desir- 
able to  leave  the  trade  in  watches  as  free  as  the 
trade  in  any  other  article  made  in  this  country, 
which  is  not  subject  to  Government  inspection  ? 
— I  think  so. 

Chairman. 

2005.  Do  you  put  in  both  those  two  watches 
as  specimens  of  forgeries  ? — No ;  one  I  say  is  an 
English-made  watcn  with  the  name  forged,  but 
not  a  forged  hall-mark  (I  believe  the  hall-mark 
is  correct),  and  the  other  one  is  a  Swiss  watch 
with  a  forged  English  hall-mark,  and  with  an 
English  name  forged. 

2006.  That  forgery,  as  you  know,  is  punish- 
able by  law? — Yes;  but  those  watches  are  sold 
in  Spain,  and  they  are  sent  abroad  as  English 
watcnes.  There  are  very  few  of  them  sent  to 
this  country. 

2007.  You  mean  to  say  that  protecting  them 
here  does  not  necessarily  protect  them  abroad  ? 
— That  is  so. 

2008.  But  it  is  conceivable,  is  it  not,  that  con- 
ventions might  be  made  between  the  British 
Government  and  foreign  Governments,  which 
would  give  protection  ?  —  That  watchmakers 
would  very  much  like.  If  a  convention  could  be 
made  with  the  Swiss  Government,  that  would 
prevent  the  Swiss  forging  the  names  of  English 
watchmakers,  the  English  watchmakers  wouM  be 
very  grateful  for  such  a  convention. 

2009.  You  know  that  that  has  been  attempted 
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ChairnHui — continuecL 

to  be  done  with  regard  to  ordinary  trade  marks  ? 
— Yes,  I  do;  but  I  understand  that  the  Swiss 
Government  have  re&sed. 

2010.  That  particular  difficulty  which  you  re- 
ferred to  with  regard  to  those  two  watches 
might  be  obviated  if  such  a  convention,  or 
arrangement,  could  be  brought  about? — Quite 
so. 

2011.  You  seem  to  fall  foul  of  the  word 
**  trade-murk  " ;  that  the  hall-mark  is  not  a  trade- 
mark ;  who  ever  said  it  was  ? — It  has  been  said 
so. 

2012.  Where  did  you  get  hold  of  that  impres- 
sion ? — I  have  got  hold  of  the  impression  from  a 
paper  which  was  prepared  by  a  meeting  of 
watch  case  makei-s  principally.  I  believe  the 
paper  was  sent  to  this  Committee,  or  to  yourself, 
as  the  Chairman  of  this  Committee.  It  made 
the  impression  on  my  mind  that  a  portion  of  the 
English  trade  considered  that  the  fiall-mark  was 
a  trade-mark. 

2013.  You  are  Mr.  Glasgow,  a  member  of  the 
council  of  the  Horological  Society,  are  you  not? 
— I  am  a  vice-president. 

2014.  I  think  I  have  been  favoured  with  some 
resolutions  which  were  passed  at  a  meeting  of 
your  society  ? — Yes. 

2015.  I  am  informed  that  the  number  of  mem- 
bers who  proposed  that  resolution  was  exceed- 
ingly small;  is  that  so? — They  were  a  small 
number. 

2016.  Consbting  of  three  only;  yourself  and 
two  others,  I  believe  ?—  No,  there  were  more. 

2017.  How  many  were  there;  four? — Yes, 
there  were  more  tiian  that;  there  were  not 
many  ;  perhaps  there  were  half  a  dozen. 

2018.  I  see  in  that  paper  that  tlie  Horological 
Society,  or  the  representatives  thereof  then 
assembled,  fall  foul  of  that  expression  "  trade- 
mark " ;  that  the  hall-marks  were  not  a  trade- 
mark ;  do  you  recollect  that  being  discussed  ?  — 
Yes. 

2019.  I  ask  you  again,  do  you  remember  who 
had  ever  said  that  they  were  trade-marks  ? — I 
have  heard  it  said  so  20  times,  in  Clerkenwell, 
by  people  who  were  agitating  for  this  particular 
measure  that  is  being  brought  before  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  1  have  argued  the  question 
and  said  it  was  not. 

2020.  What  particular  measure  are  you  re- 
ferring to  ? — I  am  referring  to  the  Bill  which 
was  printed,  and  which  is  before  tiiis  Com- 
mittee. 

2021.  I  have  that  Bill  in  my  hand ;  I  think 
that  you  have  imagined  that  this  Bill  says,  or 
ought  to  be  understood  as  saying,  that  hall- 
marks are  trade-marks ;  is  not  that  so  ;  candidly 
was  not  that  your  idea? — I  cannot  say  that  just 
now.     I  do  not  think  the  Bill  eavs  that. 

2022.  The  Bill  says  this:  ''  Whereas  the  ball- 
marks  impressed  by  the  corporations  authorised 
by  law  to  assay  and  mark  gold  and  alver  plate 
in  the  United  Kingdom  have,  by  usage,  become 
distinctive  of  British  manufacture  only,  notwith- 
standing that  those  corporations  are  not  legally 
entitied  to  refuse  to  mark  articles  marked  oat  of 
the  United  Kiogdom^''  Is  not  that  a  perfectiy 
true  statement  ? — ^I  do  not  know  that  it  is  a  true 
statement,  because  the  in&renoe  from  that  would 
be  that  it  is  a  trade-mark. 

2023.  It  is  said,  that  by  usage  the  hall-marks 
have  beeome  distinctive  of  articles  of  British 


Chairman — continued, 
manufacture  only,  although  in  law  they  are  not 
so,  because  the  Corporations  are  not  entitled  to 
refuse  to  mark  foreign  articles ;  I  ask  you,  is  not 
that  a  true  statement  of  the  present  law  ?— Yes, 
that  is  a  true  statement  of  the  law,  certainly. 

Mr.  Puleston. 

2024.  What  did  you  mean  by  saying  that  the 
Americans  were  not  watchmakers,  it  being  a 
fact,  as  I  understand,  that  there  are  very  large 
manufacturers  there,  the  Wallham  Watch  Com- 
pany, and  some  half-dozen  other  very  large  con- 
cerns indeed  ? — I  say  that  if  they  can  produce 
nothing  better  than  the  watch  which  I  saw  here 
on  Monday  last,  they  will  not  compete  with  the 
Swiss,  or  the  English  either.  In  tnat  sense  I  do 
not  consider  them  watchmakers,  because  their 
movements  were  first  introduced  into  tiiis 
country  in  block,  to  be  sold  to  dealers,  and 
were  not  intended  to  be  sent  out  again  to  the 
United  States.  They  are  sold  here  now  in  large 
quantities.  Mr.  Bedford  represents  one  com- 
pany ;  but  there  is  another  companv  which  do 
not  put  their  name  on  the  watches,  but  leave  it 
to  the  country  dealers  to  put  their  own  names 
on.  I  presume  that  was  why  he  thought  it  was 
so  much  of  a  crime  to  place  the  names  of  English 
makers  on  Swiss  movements.  But  those  watches 
will  never  compete  with  the  watches  which  the 
Swiss  make. 

2025.  You  are  aware,  are  you  not,  that  there 
is  a  considerable  trade  in  American  watches  in 
this  country? — I  do  not  know  the  extent  of 
it;  I  believe  there  is;  I  do  not  think  that  any 
Government  guarantee  will  improve  the  trade  in 
this  country.  I  think  if  our  cheap  watchmakers 
have  invited  by  their  want  of  energy  the  Swiss 
or  Americans  to  make  watches,  and  send  them 
here,  they  deserve  to  lose  the  trade.  It  is  a 
disgraceful  thing  for  the  English  makers  to  pov 
mit  18,000  cases  to  be  sent  to  Switzerland  last 
year  to  have  the  movements  put  in  them,  to  be 
sold  here  as  English  watches. 

Chairman. 

2026.  Ton  mean  disgraceful  to  tiiem  as  trades- 
men?— Yes;  at  any  rate,  to  stand  with  their 
hands  in  their  pockets  and  permit  those  cases  to 
be  made  in  Switzerland  or  America.  There  is 
no  reason  why  English  workmen  cannot  make 
them  as  well  as  those  in  Switzerland  and 
America.  In  England  the  watchcase  makers 
have  their  lathes  m  just  about  the  same  con- 
dition of  things  as  they  were  used  in  the  days  of 
the  Egyptians ;  one  of  the  most  primitive  forms. 

Mr.  Hamond. 

a027.  Yon  stated  just  now  that  you  thmk  that 
the  English  people  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  not 
rtiiming  more  lavouraDly  in  the  race  of  com- 
petition with  other  nations ;  are  you  not  aware 
that  one  manufacturer  in  Sheffield  or  Birming- 
ham turned  200  cases  a  week  of  those  watches 
which  go  to  America  ? — I  have  heard  of  it,  but 
I  am  not  aware  that  it  is  true.  I  have  heard  a 
great  many  stories.  I  hare  heard  that  there  was 
a  machine  fior  making  watoh  cases  in  Cov^try 
that  was  to  turn  out  1  do  not  know  how  many 
thousands,  but  I  have  not  seen  any. 

2028.  You  know  that  watch  cases  are  turned 
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Mr.  fioiiftmij— continued, 
out  to  a  very  considerable  extent  in  Birmingham 
in  one  manufactory^  and  that  they  are  afterwards 
sent  to  America ;  you  know  that  as  a  fact,  do 
you  not  ? — I  do  not  know  it  at  all.  I  have  heard 
some  talk  about  it^  but  I  have  never  seen  such 
cases. 

2029.  But  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  there  is 
a  factory  in  Birmingham  which  has  turned  out 
200  cases  a  week,  and  that  those  cases  are  sent 
to  America? — If  they  are  sent  out  to  America 
for  the  movements  and  they  are  sold  here,  I 
think  it  is  odd  that  they  should  have  cases  made 
here  to  sell  in  America,  and  that  we  have  cases 
made  in  Switzerland  to  sell  here. 

2030.  It  is  a  common  custom  to  put  American 
movements  in  watch  cases  made  both  in  England 
and  Switzerland,  is  it  not? — I  should  have 
thought  not ;  but  from  the  evidence  that  1  heard 
last  week,  I  suppose  it  is. 

2031.  Theren)re  being  a  common  custom,  na- 
turally the  watch  cases  must  be  made  to  a  consi- 
derable extent  in  England  I — I  understand  the 
representative  of  the  American  Company,  who 
gave  evidence  last  week,  to  say  that  they  were 
not ;  that  they  were  made  in  the  United  States 
or  in  Switzerland. 

Chairman. 

2032.  What  he  said  was  that  last  year  his 
<M)mpany  had  had  5,000  watch  cases  made  in 
England,  and  about  15,000  watch  cases  made  in 
Switzerland,  and  that  both  were  made  for  the 
fmrpose  of  having  his  own  company's  American 
imovements  put  into  them  ? — I  heard  that ;  and 
I  know  as  a  fact  that  for  this  company  English 
•case  makers  were  employed  at  the  beginning, 
but  they  made  a  complaint,  which  I  think  was  a 
reasonable  one,  that  the  charge  was  too  much, 
because  they  were  dome  cases,  and  because  it 
was  something  different  to  what  they  had  done 
before.  They  wanted  to  open  the  case  of  the 
watch,  to  pull  it  up  in  front,  instead  of  making 
the  case  to  open  at  the  back.  The  American 
movements  would  not  do  for  cases  of  the  other 
kind ;  therefore  they  have  been,  in  fact,  com- 
pelled to  send  them  to  Switzerland. 


Mr.  Hamond. 
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2033.  Have     you    had    any    experience 
American  watches  ? — None  whatever. 

2034.  So  far  as  you  are  concerned,  they  may 
be  very  good  movements  ? — I  have  been  invited 
upon  several  occasions  by  the  representatives  of 
both  the  American  companies  here  to  go  and  to 
look  at  their  works ;  I  have  no  good  word  to  say 
about  the  American  watches;  they  are  very 
anxious  to  put  the  matter  before  me  in  its  best 
light ;  and  I  have  gone,  and  I  have  found  fault 
with  them ;  and  from  what  I  have  seen  of  them  I 
am  giving  my  evidence  to-day ;  I  do  not  think 
that  they  are  worth  anything ;  I  believe  that  the 
Swiss  will  beat  them  out  of  the  field  at  far  less 
moiiey  ;  the  Swiss  are  a  nation  of  watchmakers, 
and  have  been  so  for  centuries;  that  is  my 
pinion. 

Sir  Patrick  O'Brien. 

2035.  You  were  asked  as  to  whether  the  hall- 
mark is  anything  of  a  trade-mark ;  let  me  refer 
you  to  a  question  which  I  asked  Mr.  Wather- 
ston.  No.  343,  page  17,  to  this  effect :  "  So  far  aa 
placing  the  hall-mark  upon  a  foreign  watch  is 
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Sir  Patrick  0*-Brien— continued. 

concerned,  it  in  no  way  implies  that  when  you 
are  buying  it,  it  is  a  watch  of  British  manufac- 
ture ;"  and  his  reply  was :  **  I  should  say  that  it 
does  imply  that;  there  is  no  doubt  about  it  K 
Tou  see  tne  mark  there  you  naturally  think  that 
it  is  a  London-made  thing ;"  do  you  concur  with 
that  answer? — Certainly  not.  You  go  into  a 
watchmaker's  shop  in  London,  and  you  buy  a 
watch  with  his  name  on*it ;  that  is  all. 

2036.  And  he  has  appended  to  it  the  hall-mark, 
stating  that  it  has  been  hall-marked  in  London ; 
and  I  ask  you  whether  that  implies  that  it  is  a 
British  watch? — No;  because  the  Goldsmiths' 
Company  hall-mark  any^  kind  of  case  that  is 
sent  to  them,  whether  it  is  made  here  or  abroad. 

2037.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  has  been 
stated  that  you  can  introduce  American,  Eng- 
lish, German,  or  Ss^iss  works  into  a  case  marked 
in  the  London  hall  ? — So  you  can. 

2038.  And,  therefore,  as  a  protection,  and  as 
showing  that  it  is  a  British-made  watch,  it  is 

I)erfectly  futile  ? — Quite  so,  because  some  of  the 
argest  houses  in  London  make  one-half  their 
watches  with  foreign  movements. 

Mr.  Thomson  Hankey. 

2039.  Although  bearing  the  hall-mark  ?— Yes, 
and  the  cases  are  not  necessarily  of  English 
make. 

Sir  Patrick  O'Brien. 

2040.  The  Chairman  stated  that  a  number  of 
forgeries  were  committed ;  but  that  is  a  breach 
of  the  law,  and  it  can  be  punished  as  such ;  but 
is  it  not  a  fact  that  English  makers  ^et  watches 
made  in  Switzerland,  and  marked  with  their  own 
names,  and  that  those  are  sold  in  London  after-* 
wards  as  their  own  manufacture? — Yes,  quite 
so. 

2041.  Therefore,  thejr  conunit  a  forgery  upon 
the  public,  although  it  may  not  be  a  legal 
forgery  ? — Quite  so ;  it  is  not  a  legal  forgery. 

2042.  A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  the 
great  and  acknowledged  superiority  of  English 
over  all  other  watches ;  do  you  know  that  there 
are  15,000  watchmakers  at  present  in  Besancon? 
— I  do  not  know  the  exact  number,  but  there 
are  a  great  number. 

2043.  Do  they  not  make  a  class  of  watches  in- 
finitely superior,  as  a  rule,  to  those  made  either 
in  Neufchatel  or  in  Geneva  ? — No,  certainlv  not, 
nothing  of  the  kind,  nothing  nearly  so  good. 

2044.  If  I  were  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
names  of  some  of  the  makers  in  that  town  whose 
works  have  been  exhibited  at  the  French  Exhi- 
bition, would  you  be  likely  to  modify  your 
opinion  ? — Not  the  slightest 

2045.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  man  called 
Cressier  ? — Yes,  I  think  1  know  the  name. 

2046.  Did  you  ever  bear  that  he  has  the  repute 
of  being  about  the  first  watchmaker  now  in 
Europe  i — In  Besangon  he  may  be>  but  not  in 
Europe. 

2047.  Perhaps  you  are  not  at  all  acquainted 
with  that  town,  so  as  to  know  that  there  are 
some  15,000  watchmakers  in  it  ? — I  know  that 
they  make  a  particular  quality  of  watches,  but 
they  are  inferior  to  the  best  Swiss  watches  un- 
doubtedly. I  know  the  gentleman  who  repre- 
sents the  Besancon  trade  m  London* 

2048.  Naturally  they  will  make  a  great  deal 
of  rubbish  where  they  have  got  so  many  watch- 

N  2  makers ; 
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Olasgam. 

15  Joiy 
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jjj.  Sir  Patrick  O^Brien — continued. 

GUugom,  makers  ;  but  have  you  ever  heard  that  there  is 
good  and  bad  stuff  made  there  as  well  as  in 

*5  •fu'y  Geneva? — The  best  watches  sold  in  Paris  are 
*^7^'        not  BesancoUy  but  Swiss  watches. 

2049.  Without  mentioning  the  name  of  a  very 
distinguished  watchmaker  in  Paris^  althoueh  you 
know  him^  is  it  within  your  knowledge  mat  he 
gets  his  watches  made  in  Besan9on  ? — No,  it  is 
not  within  my  knowltdge;  I  know  nothing 
about  it. 

2050.  You  know  with  regard  to  the  particular 

Elace  that  I  am  examining  you  about^  £esan9on^ 
ave  you  any  knowledge  of  the  people  there  ? — 
No,  I  have  no  knowledge  of  them  at  all.  You  ask 
me,  as  a  fact,  whether  they  make  better  watches 
in  Besangon  than  in  Geneva,  and  I  say  it  is  not 
so.  A  watch  made  in  BesaD9on  is  no  better ;  it 
is  not  so  good. 

2051.  Then  I  asked  you  upon  what  grounds 
you  founded  that  opinion? — Upon  no  grounds 
but  my  own  judgment,  and  I  can  have  no  better. 

2052.  How  many  Bcsan9on  watches  have  you 
seen  in  your  life  ? — I  cannot  answer  that  ques- 
tion ;  it  is  impossible. 

2053.  I  am  asking  the  question  in  order  to 
know  upon  what  your  judgment  is  founded  ? — 
It  is  founded  upon  the  fact  that  I  know  the  gen- 
tleman who  represents  a  Besan9on  company 
here,  and  I  have  bought  his  watches;  and  I 
should  know  something  about  them. 

2054.  Are  you  aware  whether  that  gentleman 
is  what  you  call  selling  rubbishy  watcher,  that  is 
to  say,  cheap  watches,  in  order  to  get  a  ready  sale  ? 
— I  am  perfectly  aware  of  the  reputation  of 
every  place  in  Europe  that  makes  a  good  watch. 
A  man  cannot  be  30  years  in  the  trade,  as  I 
have  been,  without  knoA^ing  anything  about  it. 

2055  You  have  not.  been  in  the  habit  of  sell- 
ing foreign  watches  ? — No  ;  1  have  been  selling 
my  own  watches,  not  foreign  watches. 

2056.  Then  your  knowledge  is  derived  from 

fossip? — No,  it  is  not  derived  from  gossip.     I 
ave  seen  the  Besan9on  watches ;  the  facts  are 
within  my  knowledge  as  a  watchmaker. 

2057.  lour  knowledge  as  a  watchmaker  has 
nothing  to  do   with   watches    that    you    know 


Sir  Patrick  CfBrien — oontinued. 
nothing  about;  your  knowledge   is  only   about 
English  watches,  and  upon  that  I  know  that  you 
are  an  authority  ? — No,  it  is  not  that  altogether. 

Mr.  Freshfield. 

2058.  You  do  not  think  that  the  hall-mark  is 
an  advantage  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

2059.  But  a  great  many  persons  do  option- 
ally have  their  watches  marked? — They  must 
have  them  marked  now ;  and  I  say  that  if  the 
mark  was  optional,  I  do  not  at  all  object  to  hall-^ 
marking. 

2060.  But  do  not  many  of  them  optionally 
have  them  marked? — There  are  many  foreign 
cases  marked  at  present;  but  that  is  to  give 
them  the  character  of  English  watches. 

2061.  Is  that  because  people  conclude  that  it 
is  the  standard  of  metallic  value  ? — If  a  watch  is 
worth  anything,  the  standard  of  metallic  value  of 
the  case  must  signify  very  little.  If  I  sell  a 
watch  worth  40/.,  the  only  deterioration  that 
would  not  be  readily  observed  would  be  about 
20*.  upon  the  case. 

2062.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  it  is  no  advan- 
tage to  have  a  standard  of  metallic  value  such  as 
is  furnished  by  the  hall-mark? — No,  I  do  not 
think  it  is  any  advantage. 

2063.  Is  that  the  opinion  of  the  trade  gene- 
rally  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  it  is. 

2064.  You  are  in  the  minority  in  that  opinion, 
however  sound  your  opinion  may  be  ? — ^I  do  not 
think  so,  inasmuch  as  watch  cases  are  concerned. 

2065.  I  think  there  are  but  half  a  dozen  per- 
sons in  favour  of  your  view  ? — The  meeting  to 
which  you  refer  was  not  a  public  meeting,  but  a 
meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Horological 
Institute,  called  to  consider  this  question  of  nail- 
marking;  and  although  it  consisted  of  fewer 
members  than  usually  attend,  the  resolutions 
passed  on  the  occasion  were  only  a  repetition  of 
resolutions  passed  at  former  and  much  larger 
meetings. 

2066.  Has  there  been  any  other  large  evidence- 
of  the  opinion  of  the  trade  in  general  ? — There 
has  not  been  at  present. 


Mr.  Walteb  Barnard,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 


Mr.^  Chairman. 

Barnard.         2067.  You  are  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Edward 
Barnard  &  Sons,  are  you  not  ? — I  am. 

2068.  Where  is  your  place  of  business  ? — At 
Angel-street,  St.  Martin's-le-Grand. 

2069.  You  are  a  manufacturing  silversmith,  as 
I  understand  ? — Entirely  so. 

2070.  We  want  to  hear  the  views  of  the  manu- 
facturers as  well  as  of  those  who,  like  Messrs. 
Garrard,  are  dealers  also;  I  may  take  it  that 
your  firm  is  one  of  the  largest  manufacturing 
firms  in  the  kingdom? — ^Ye3,  in  our  particular  de- 
partment ;  we  exclude  spoons  and  forks  only.  In 
the  manufacturing  of  silver  plate,  we  are  both  the 
oldest  and  the  hu'gest  firm  in  the  kingdom  by 
far;  but  we  do  not  manufacture  very  much  in 
the  way  of  spoons  and  forks. 

2071.  But  you  manufacture  all  other  kinds  of 
plate,  tankards,  and  presentation  plate,  and  so 
on? — Yes,  evei^rthing. 

2072.  What  is  your  view  respecting  your  firm 


Chairman — continued. 

of  the  question  of  the  repeal  of  the  duty  ? — I  do 
not  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  repeal  the  duty^ 

Srincipally  for  this  cause,  that  the  repeal  of  the 
uty  would,  in  mv  opinion,  involve  the  doing 
away  with  the  hall-mark,  or  rather  would  en- 
danger the  hall-mark ;  and  for  that  reason  I 
look,  in  common  with  others,  very  jealously  upon 
the  proposal  of  repeal. 

2073.  Am  I  to  understand  that,  as  a  manufac- 
turer, lest  the  hall-marking  should  now  be  put  in: 
peril,  you  are  willing  to  pay  this  duty  on  the  raw 
material? — Yes,  on  the  manufactured  article, 
and  for  other  reasons,  which  perhaps  I  ought 
to  mention.  One  is,  that  the  reduction  which 
would  take  place  in  the  price  of  silver  plate 
(which  woula  amount  to  about  12  per  cent), 
would  not  place  it  in  such  a  position  as  that  it 
should  be  able  to  compete  with  electro-plate; 
and  as  the  public  do  not  seem  to  object,  but 
rather  are  quite  willing  to  pay  this  duty,  because 
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Chairman — continuecl. 

of  the  guarantee  of  the  hall-mark  which  they 
get,  I  do  not  see  why  the  duty  should  be  re- 
pealed, as  neither  the  trade  nor  the  public  are 
asking  for  it. 

2074.  Do  you  conceive  that  you  can  get  such 
a  price  from  the  public,  your  customers,  for  the 
wares  which  you  manufacture,  that  you  do  not 
think  that  you  would  do  more  business  even  if 
the  duty  were  taken  off? — I  do  think  so ;  I  have 
thought  much  about  it,  and  I  think  there  might 
be  a  slight  increase  if  the  hall-marking,  as  it 
now  exists,  could  be  preserved  to  us ;  of  course, 
we  are  not  anxious  to  pay  the  duty,  and  we 
would  be  very  glad  to  take  any  increase  of  busi- 
ness that  might  come  from  its  abolition ;  but  it 
really  does  hinge  upon  that  question,  whether 
the  mtegrity  ot  the  hall-mark,  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  it  as  it  now  exists,  would  continue  if  the 
duty  were  repealed. 

2075.  Do  not  you  think  that  if  the  duty  were 
taken  off,  you  might  have  some  competitors  in 
the  trade,  and  that  some  new  business  might  be 
started  ? — I  think  it  very  likely. 

2076.  That  is  a  circumstance  which  I  presume 
you  would  rather  avoid  ? — I  would  not  object  to 
it  at  all.  I  have  no  objection  whatever  to  fair 
competition. 

2077.  The  duty  is  not  paid  on  raw  silver,  as  I 
understand? — There  is  no  duty  on  raw  silver, 
only  on  the  manufactured  article. 

2078.  Have  you  ever  considered  whether  the 
duty  could  be,  or  ought  to  be  charged  on  the 
silver  which  is  used  in  electro-plating  ? — Not 
specially. 

2079.  As  I  understand,  a  considerable  quantity 
of  silver  is  used  in  electro-plating  in  the  year? — 
An  enormous  amount. 

2080.  Have  you  any  data  for  saying  what  the 
relative  proportion  of  raw  material  used  in  silver 

S)ods,  and  in  electro-plated  goods,  would  be  in 
e  course  of  the  year? — I  can  only  refer  to  the 
same  data  open  to  the  honourable  gentlemen  of 
this  Committee,  and  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  that 
is  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Seyd,  and  he  gave  it  in 
in  1876,  when  the  Committee  sat  on  the  depre- 
ciation of  silver,  at  one  million  ounces. 

2081.  And  about  the  same  quantity  that  was 
worked  up  into  actual  plate? — Yes;  and  if 
that  amount  is  correct  (viz.,  1,000,000  ounces)  it 
would  represent  an  enormous  amount  of  manu- 
facture in  electro-plate.  Taking  into  considera- 
tion the  large  proportion  which  is  very  slightly 
plated,  I  calculate  that  1,000,000  ounces  depo- 
sited would  represent  about  3,500,000/.  sterling 
per  annum  of  manufactured  electro-plate,  the 
ret>ail  price  of  it,  and  taken  in  connection  with 
Mr.  Prideaux's  statement,  that  the  absence  of  in- 
crease in  the  manufacture  of  silver  plate  dates 
from  the  introduction  of  i3ig  electro-plate,  it  goes 
to  show  that  this  very  large  trade  supplies  a 
public  demand  which  otherwise  silver  would  to 
some  extent  have  supplied. 

2082.  Do  I  formulate  your  answer  by  this : 
that  in  your  opinion  one  and  one-fourth  million 
ounces  worked  up  with  electro-plate  represents 
3,500,000/.  of  value?— Mr.  Seyd  gives  it  as 
under  1,000,000;  and  if  he  is  correct,  I  consider 
my  estimate  a  low  one ;  but  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  silver  used  by  electro-platers  is 
worked  up  into  silver  goods ;  and  should  that 
silver  have  been  included  in  Mr.  Seyd's  calcular 
tion,  my  estimate  would  be  excessive. 
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Mr. 


2083.  Have  you  ever  complained  of  the  electro-     Barnard. 
plates  not  being  liable  to  duty ;  has  that  ever 

oeen  a  p:rievance  at  all  ? — It  has  not ;  but  then      ^^/ g  ^ 
we  could  not  see  how  the  duty  could  be  calcu-        *  ^  ' 
lated  or  enforced;  that  would  be  a  very  difficult 
thing. 

2084.  You  have  spoken  for  your  own  firm  as  a 
very  large  manufacturing  firm ;  are  you  able  to 
tell  the  Committee  what  is  the  view  on  this  sub- 
ject of  the  other  manufacturers,  distinguishing 
them  from  dealers  ? — All  the  important  manufac- 
turers with  whom  I  have  had  any  conversation 
on  the  matter,  and  we  have  had  numerous 
conversations  and  debates,  agree,  I  think,  with 
the  view  which  I  am  endeavouring  to  put  before 
the  Committee. 

2085.  Mr.  Pyke  told  us  just  now  that  the  par- 
ticular meeting  in  St.  James's  Hall,  which  has 
often  been  reierred  to,  does  not  represent  his 
branch  of  the  trade  ;  were  you  present  at  that 
meeting  ? — I  was. 

2086.  He  said  that  it  was  not  a  representative 
meeting ;  do  you  agree  with  that  answer  ? — I  do 
not  agree  with  it,  and  I  was  very  much  surprised 
to  hear  it,  because  circulars  were  sent  round 
without  respect  to  the  views  or  opinions  of  any- 
one, and  there  were  no  exceptions  made  in  send- 
ing out  those  circulars. 

2087.  Nobody  was  excluded? — No  one  was 
excluded. 

2088.  Are  you  quite  sure  of  that  ? — With  the 
exception  of  one  person. 

2089.  Is  that  a  person  whose  name  we  have 
had  before  us?— I  would  not  say  that  that  person 
was  excluded,  but  he  was  not  invited,  and  for  the 
reason  that  his  opinions  were  already  fully 
known,  and  had  been  brought  prominently  for- 
ward in  the  public  press,  and  also  we  were  not 
anions  to  go  into  a  number  of  side  questions 
which  were  not  pertinent  to  the  matter  which  we 
had  in  hand. 

2090.  Had  you  any  share  in  the  convening  of 
this  meeting,  and  could  you  tell  us  what  numoer 
of  circulars  were  issued? — I  was  a  member 
of  the  Committee  who  convened  the  meeting; 
but  I  could  not  myself  saj  the  number.  There 
are  gentlemen  in  the  room  who  could  give  that 
information. 

2091.  But  you  know  enough  of  the  trade  to 
say  that  according  to  your  view  both  the  manu- 
facturers and  the  dealers  hold  that  opinion  as  a 
rule  ? — I  think  so,  very  largely  indeed. 

Mr.  Bates. 

2092.  That  is  to  say  in  London? — Yes;  and 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  from  the  principal 
men  in  the  different  towns,  we  have  had  opinions 
which  fall  in  with  ours  ;  and  I  myself  who  travel 
over  the  country  took  the  opportunity  on  my 
last  journey  of  ascertaining  tne  opinions  of  the 
trade. 

Chairman, 

2093.  1  have  had  officially  from  the  Assay 
Authority  at  Sheffield,  an  intimation  which  I 
have  put  upon  the  table  of  the  Committee,  that 
that  authority  desires  no  change  in  the  existing 
system ;  with  regard  to  the  other  country  autho- 
rities, so  far  as  you  know,  do  you  think  that  they 
would  hold  the  same  view  ? — I  have  no  means  of 
ascertaining  what  the  views  of  the  authorities  at 
Sheffield  or  elsewhere  are. 

K  3  2094.  I  understand 
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2094.  I  understand  you  to  be  very  definitely 
of  opinion  that  hall-marking  is  to  be  kept  up  by 
all  means  ? — ^Yes. 

2095.  Perhaps  you  will  tell  the  Committee 
why  you  consider  hall-marking  so  exceedingly 
important  ? — First  of  all,  I  consider  that  it  en- 
sures to  the  public  a  standard  of  silver,  and  I 
think  that  its  discontinuance  would  lead  to  con- 
fusion and  to  anarchy  in  the  manufacturing  trade, 
and  an  amount  of  roguery  and  forgery  which  it  is 
very  difficult  to  gauge. 

2096.  When  you  speak  of  forgery,  is  it  not 
the  fact  that  the  hall-marks  are  forged  already  ? 
— One  hears  of  it,  but  I  would  not  like  to  say 
that  I  have  ever  seen  an  English  forged  half- 
mark. 

Sir  Patnck  O'Brien. 

2097.  Have  you  seen  it  transferred? — I  have 
seen  it  transferred  many  times. 

Mr.  Talbot. 

2098.  When  you  say  an  English  forged  hall- 
mark, do  you  mean  an  English  hall-mark  forged 
abroad,  or  in  England  ? — What  I  meant  to  say 
was  a  forgery  committed  jp  England  upon  the 
ball- mark;  because  I  luive  seen  not  only 
English  hall-marks  forged  in  India,  but  articles 
witn  actually  our  own  registered  makers'  paark 
on  them ;  I  have  seen  it  on  a  piece  of  Calcutta 
work  very  carefully  imitated,  and  I  have  also 
seen  it  in  Chinese  work. 

2099.  The  value  of  the  hall-mark  is  therefore 
diminished  if  it  can  be  so  successfully  imitated  ? 
— I  do  not  think  it  can  be  successfully  imitated. 
Anyone  who  had  any  knowledge  oi  it  would 
have  easily  seen  that  it  was  a  forgery, 

2100.  Would  the  public  have  easily  seen  the 
difference  ? — With  reference  to  this  foreign*  im- 
itation, I  think  so,  because  it  bore  upon  the  face 
of  it  that  it  WM  a  foreign  piece  of  work. 

2101.  It  might  have  been  a  foreign  piece  of 
work  and  hall-marked  in  England  ? — I  do  not 
think  that  the  public  themselves  could  have  been 
deceived  by  such  pieces  as  I  am  alluding  t^. 

2102.  Are  we  to  understand  that  you  value 
the  hall-mark  chiefly  because  it  is  a  nrotection 
to  the  public,  or  do  you  value  it  chieny  because 
it  is  something  in  the  nature  of  a  trade-mark  ? — 
I  chiefly  value  it  because  it  is  a  protection  to  the 
public ;  and  being  so  the  public  naturally  desire 
to  have  English-made  plate  rather  than  that 
which  does  not  bear  the  hall-mark ;  foreign 
plate. 

2103.  If  you  are  only  speaking  in  the  interests 
of  the  public,  why  not  let  the  public  take  care 
of  themselves? — The  public  interest  is  our 
interest. 

2404.  That  means,  does  it  not,  that  you  find 
that  if  the  public  are  not  sufficiently  protected, 
they  will  not  buy  enough  of  your  silver  ? — That 
is  one  of  my  reasons ;  but  another  reason  for  re- 
taining the  hall-mark  10  this,  that  it  puts  us  into 
a  fair  position  of  competition  with  other  manu- 
fieusturers ;  and  if  the  hall-mark  were  done  away 
with,  we  should  be  open  to  any  extent  of  fraudu- 
lent competition. 

2105.  By  that  you  mean,  I  suppose,  that 
foreign  manufacturers  would  import  a  large 
quantity  of  spurious  silver  into  this  country  and 
sell  it  as  good  silver  ? — ^That  would  be  so,  but  I 
am  thinkmg  more  of  English  manufactureis. 


Mr.  Taiboi — oootinued. 

2106.  I  am  not  sugeesting  any  opinion  of  my 
own ;  but  will  you  tell  the  Committee  what  ycm 
think  would  happen  if  the  hall-mark  were  done 
away  with  ? — Immediately  silver  articles  would 
be  muiufactured  oi*  a  lower  standard  than  that 
which  now  exists,  and  there  would  be  no  meam 
of  telling  what  the  quality  of  the  silver  was  by 
looking  at  it ;  and  therefore  we  should  be  at  once 
placed  in  a  position  of  unfair  competition  with 
those  who  are  not  honest. 

2107.  You  think  that  tlie  hall-mark  is  a  pro- 
tection to  the  honest  trader? — Yes  ;  and  to  dis- 
continue the  hall-mark  would  be  an  incentive  to 
a  dishonest  manufacturer. 

2108.  Will  you  just  tell  me  why  it  is  more 
necessary  for  the  public  to  be  assured  by  a  hall- 
mark of  the  quality  of  silver  than  it  is  to  be  as- 
sured by  a  hall-mark  of  the  value  and  quality  of 
the  gold  in  jewellery  ? — Silver  plate  is  a  much 
more  bulky  article  ;  it  seems  to  me  that  the  pub- 
lic largely  invest  in  silver  plate  as  an  investment, 
and  that  they  wish  a  guarantee  so  that  they  can 
ensure  a  certain  amount  of  return  at  any  time. 
We  manufacture  bullion  in  fact,  and  it  seems 
necessary  that  the  public  should  know  that  they 
are  truly  having  bullion  when  they  buy  it ;  be- 
cause setting  on  one  side  all  its  other  value  it 
ought  to  be,  if  it  is  hall-marked,  worth  so  much 
an  ounce,  so  many  half-crowns,  so  many  crowns, 
or  shillings  manufactured  into  plate  which  can  be 
turned  back  again  into  half-crowns  at  any  time. 

2109.  Would  it  be  your  opinion  that  you 
would  like  to  have  gold  hall-marked  if  it  could 
be  done  without  injury  to  the  article  ? — I  think 
I  could  not  enter  into  the  subject  of  jewellery 
or  gold  work.  I  see  at  once  a  difficulty  in  hall- 
marking jewellery. 

Sir  Patrick  (fBrien. 

2110.  Assuming  that  we  were  to  continue  liie 
hall-mark  but  not  to  render  it  compulsory,  am  I 
right  in  saying  that  it  would  afford  the  trade  all 
the  protection  necessary  by  showing  that  the 
standard  of  the  silver  was  01  the  proper  charac- 
ter ? — If  it  were  voluntary,  the  door  is  open  at 
once  for  fraud,  if  it  is  voluntary  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  a  dishonest  manufacturer  from  making 
silver  of  a  low  standard  and  selling  it  as  being  up 
to  the  higher  standard. 

2111.  But  would  not  the  public  baye  it  ia 
their  own  hands  not  to  purchase  silver  professii^ 
to  be  of  the  standaond,  excepting  it  was  hall- 
marked ? — Yes. 

2112.  It  would  have  this  effect,  would  it  not, 
referring  to  the  non-compulsory  markii^,  that  it 
would  introduce  a  trade  m  a  lower  class  of  sil- 
ver? — It  might  have  that  effects 

2113.  And  that  would  be  objectionable  to  the 
trade  because  it  would  disorganise  it?— Yes,  and 
it  would  produce,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  show, 
fraud.  The  public  would  not  know  what  they 
were  buying. 

2114.  But  I  understand  from  you  Aat  fraud 
exists  already  in  some  cases,  by  1^  transfer  of 
the  mark  ? — It  does. 

2115.  I  only  want  to  coUeot  whether  if  you  had 
the  power  of  having  the  haUnnaric  voluntarily 
appked,  it  w<mld  not  answer  all  the  purposes  <h 
the  public,  because  they  would  have  tne  hall- 
mark when  they  buy  standard  silver,  but  yet  it 
would  throw  a  trade  open  which  does  not  now 
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Sir  AifrtcA  O'JBrwn— continued. 

^xiflt  in  England  for  silyer  of  an  inferior  descrip- 
tion for  poorer  pec^le? — There  woald  be  that 
opportunity  if  the  public  desired  it^  of  having 
sQver  of  a  lower  standard. 

2116.  And  at  the  same  time  preserving  the 
authority  of  the  large  trader  in  havmg  a  standard 
recognised  by  the  hall-mark  ;  I  am  speaking  in 
case  it  was  not  abolished^  but  was  rendered  non- 
oompulsory  ? — If  you  will  allow  me  just  further 
to  answer  your  question,  if  the  hallmark  were 
rendered  voluntary,  there  would  necessarily  be 
no  penal  enactment,  and  therefore  forgeries  of 
hall-marks  might  exist  then  more  frequently  than 
tiiiey  do  at  present. 

Mr.  Bates. 

2117.  You  generally  make,  I  think,  the  more 
expensive  class  of  silver  articles,  do  you  not? — 
We  have  a  trade  in  every  variety  of  articles ;  our 
manufacture  is  considered  of  the  best,  but  we 
make  every-day  articles,  and  we  make  works  of 
high  art  frequently  as  well. 

2118.  What  is  the  greatest  amount  per  ounce 
which  you  pay  for  labour  on  silver,  for  in- 
stance, the  most  expensive  article  which  you 
make,  how  much  does  it  cost  you  per  ounce  ? — It 
would  be  a  very  wide  answer  that  I  could  give 
to  such  a  question. 

2119.  You  very  often  manufacture,  do  you 
not,  articles  costing  20*.  per  ounce  labour,  duty 
and  everything  includedr — We  sell  to  tiie  re- 
tailers ;  of  course  if  I  give  you  a  price,  then  that 
price  is  to  be  suf  plemented  by  the  retailer's  pro- 
fit ;  we  do  not  manufacture  much  up  to  1  /.  an 
ounce ;  I  think  18  jr.  an  ounce  is  about  as  high  as 
we  do. 

2120.  Supposing  the  duty  were  taken  off, 
would  you  charge  less  ? — Yes,  the  price  I  have 
given  would  include  the  duty. 

2121.  But  suppose  the  duty  were  taken  off 
would  you  still  charge  the  18  d.  an  ounce  ? — We 
oould  not ;  the  retail  trade  would  not  let  us. 

2122.  That  is  to  say  if  you  had  to  manufacture 
it ;  but  what  would  the  trade  do  ? — They  must 
answer  for  themselves  ;  we  could  not  do  so. 

2123.  Do  you  think  t^at  if  this  ls.6d.  per 
oance  were  taken  off  those  good  articles,  the 
public  would  get  any  share  or  portion  of  it  in 
any  shape  or  way  ? — I  do  not  think  they  would 
get  it  altogether.  We  should  have  to  give  it 
because  we  deal  with  the  trade. 

2124.  It  was  stated  that  1,200,000  ounces  of 
mlver  were  used  in  electro-plate ;  and  you  were 
asked  why  the  duty  should  not  be  charged  upon 
that ;  did  it  ever  strike  you  that  that  1,200,000 
ounces  of  silver  is  not  manufactured  at  aU,  and 
tiierefore  there  is  no  duty  to  be  charged^  as  it  is 
not  manufactured ;  it  is  simply  bullion,  is  it  not  ? 
— ^It  enters  into  and  forms  an  integral  part  of  a 
m«iu£Eictured  article. 

2125.  But  the  electro-plating  of  the  article 
itself  is  merely  a  washing  ? — It  is  a  deposit. 

2126.  But  that  deposit  is  not  manufactured  ? — 
That  is  a  very  nice  question ;  I  am  not  at  all 
sure  that  the  process  of  depositing  may  not  be 
called  manuiaoturing. 

2127.  And  you  say  that  under  any  circum- 
stances you  think  that  the  hall-mark  ought  to  be 
preserved  ? — Most  emphatically  I  think  so. 

2128;  For  the  reasons  you  have  given,  namely, 
tiiat  if  the  duty  was  taken  off,  and  hall-marking 
was  voluntary,  you  think  respectable  men  would 

0*117. 


Mr.  Sato — ooatiftoed. 
be  placed  in  a  very  improper  position  with  reject 
to  those  people  who  are  not  so  very  particuhr 
as  to  the  quafity  of  the  silver  used  ;  is  that  wfaai 
you  say? — Yes. 

2I2S^.  You  have  heard  of  suck  a  thing  at  a 
hall-mark  being  t^ken  from  one  andenl  artid* 
and  being  placed  upon  a  moderateene;  that  isdone 
to  a  very  trifling  extent,  is  it  not,  as  compared 
to  the  quantity  of  plate  sold  ? — ^I  should  not  be 
prepared  to  say  that  it  was  to  a  trifling  extent 

2130.  Do  you  think  that  any  large  amount  of 
that  trade  goes  on ;  we  have  heard  <^  oases,  I  am 
aware,  and  I  know  of  one  case  myself,  that  wat 
brought  before  the  public  not  long  ago,  but  it  is 
not  frequently  done,  is  it  ? — I  cannot  answer  that 
question,  being  simply  a  manufacturer  of  new 
plate ;  I  have  not  very  much  old  pk^  passing 
through  my  hands. 

Mr.  WhUweU. 

2131.  I  think  tJiatin  an  answer  in  the  early  part 
of  your  evidence  you  have  said  that  there  were 
very  frequently  transfers  of  n^arks  from  one 
piece  of  plate  to  another  ? — That  is  my  belief. 

2132.  You  said  also,  in  answer  to  one  question^ 
t^at  if  voluntary  hall-marking  was  established 
there  would  not  be  the  same  ease  in  prosecuting 
a  forgery  as  there  would  if  it  was  compulsory  ; 
can  you  tell  me  why  ;  if  a  person  wilfully  com- 
mits a  forgery,  is  it  not  a  fraud  that  ought  to  be 
prosecuted  in  some  way  ? — 1  have  not  a  doubt 
of  that ;  but  if  hall-marking  were  to  be  made 
voluntary,  the  Goldsmiths'  Company  would,  I 
apprehend,  have  no  power  to  prosecute. 

2133.  I  think  you  said  that  you  would  like  the 
duty  to  be  taken  off  if  the  hall-mai'k  could  be 
preserved  ? — We  should  have  no  objection  to  that 
at  all,  provided  we  were  recouped  for  our  loss, 
which  would  be  very  heavy  upon  the  unsold 
stocks  which  we  hold. 

2134.  But  in  fact,  provided  that  the  matter  of 
recouping  you  was  arranged,  you  would  think  it 
advantageous  to  the  trade  generally,  if  the  duty 
on  silver  was  taken  off,  {provided  the  hall-man 
could  be  retained  ? — It  is  possible  that  it  mii^ht 
be  an  advantage,  although  not  so  great  as  has 
been  mentioned. 

Mr.  Talbot. 

2135«  May  we  take  it,  that  you  do  not  wish  for 
this,  but  you  would  acquiesce  in  it? — We  should 
be  much  pleased  to  be  remitted  any  tax,  but  we  do 
not  ask  for  the  remission  of  this  one. 

Mr.  WhitweU. 

2136.  If  I  understand  you  aright,  you  do  not 
ask  for  it,  because  you  would  prefer  a  compulsory 
hall-mark ? —That  is  so;  but  1  do  not  thmk  that 
it  would  increase  the  trade. 

2137.  Would  you  like  to  have  the  duty  raised  ? 
— I  think  it  is  quite  high  enough  for  all  practical 
purposes. 

2138.  You  told  the  honoiurable  Member  for 
Plymouth,  that  if  the  duty  was  taken  off,  you 
would  reduce  the  articles  that  you  sell  to  the 
trade  by  the  amount  of  duty ;  has  not  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  price  of  an  article  a  tendency  to  in- 
crease the  sale  of  it  ? — Yes,  it  has. 

2139.  Did  you  find  it  necessary  to  reduce  the 
price  of  silver  plate  that  you  sold  to  the  trade 
when  silver  was  reduced  ? — We  did  reduce  our 
charge  for  silver. 

N  4  2140.  You 
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2140.  You  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  re- 
duce it  to  the  extent  of  the  reduction  in  silver, 
but  you  made  a  reduction  ? — We  made  a  reduc- 
tion. 

2141.  Do  you  think  that  the  benefit  of  that 
reduction  went  to  the  pubKc  ? — I  have  no  deal- 
ing with  the  public,  but  I  should  hope  that  it 
(Ed. 

2142.  But  you  are  not  aware  that  the  price  of 
silver  plate  which  the  dealers  sold,  was  lowered 
in  proportion  to  your  reduction  in  price  ? — I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  a  reduction  was  made  in 
many  cases,  because  the  public  read  in  the 
newspapers  a  great  deal  about  the  reduction  of 
silver,  and  they  brought  a  pressure  to  bear  upon 
the  shopkeepers. 

2143.  But  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in 
your  trade,  that  is  to  say,  the  number  of  dealers, 
IS  not  so  large  but  what  there  can  be  mutual 
arrangements  come  to,  so  that  it  is  not  necessary 
always  to  make  large  sacrifices  as  it  would  be  in 
other  cases? — We  have  made  no  arrangements 
with  the  dealers. 

2144.  The  number  of  great  dealers  is  not  so 
large  but  what  they  can  make  arrangements 
amongst  themselves  not  to  give  the  advantage  of 
any  little  reductions  that  take  place  ? — I  mink 
that  there  are  quite  a  sufficient  number  in  the 
trade  to  create  wholesome  competition,  and  to 
pevent  their  making  any  undue  exactions. 

2145.  Then  you  think  after  all,  that  the  duty, 
if  taken  off,  would  be  given  by  wholesome  com- 
petition to  the  public  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  would  to 
a  large  extent. 

2146.  Not  to  the  full  extent  ?— That  depends 
upon  the  individual  character  of  those  who  sell 
to  the  public.  I  think  that  the  public  would 
get  a  large  part  of  the  profit,  perhaps  the 
whole. 

2147.  May  I  ask  you  whether  there  are  many 
firms  engaged  in  your  special  branch  of  produc- 
tion of  articles,  and  selling  articles  which  you 
produce  to  the  dealer  ? — There  are  not  a  very 
large  number  of  firms,  because  it  is  not  a  very 
large  trade. 

2148.  Could  you  enumerate  the  number  of 
persons  who  are  engaged  in  that  branch  of  the 
manufacture  in  London  ? — I  should  not  like  to  do 
so  without  reference. 

2149.  Are  there  50?— Under  50;  and  that 
would  comprise  a  large  variety  of  manufacturers ; 
^mall  workers  and  omers. 

2150.  Your  trade  excludes  spoons  and  forks ; 
does  it  also  exclude  those  minute  articles  of 
personal  dress,  jewellery,  and  so  on  ? — Entirely, 

2151.  Are  the  articles  which  you  make 
formed  of  a  great  number  of  parts  in  the  process 
-of  manufacture  ? — That  would  depend  very  much 
upon  the  articles.  Some  articles  are  made  up  of 
a  number  of  pieces,  some  are  hammered  out  of 
the  body  in  one  piece,  and  certain  parts  mounted 
on. 

2152.  Supposing  you  were  making  what  I  will 
call  a  composite  article  made  of  a  number  of 
pieces,  is  each  of  those  pieces  stamped  ? — No ; 
each  separate  piece  is  drawn  or  scraped  at  the 
Hall,  but  the  one  mark  answers  for  the  whole 
article  that  is  in  one  piece. 

2153.  But  if  those  various  pieces  are  sent  se- 
parately, then  the  Hall  will  not  mark  them  as 
one  piece,  will  they  ? — I  will  explain  it  to  you 
by  taking  a  familiar  article,  say,  a  tea-pot.    Al- 
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though  the  legs  (some  tea-pots  are  made  9n  four 
legs)  are  separately  made  and  soldered  on,  yet 
there  would  not  be  a  hall-mark  on  each  one  of 
those  four  legs,  but  there  would  be  a  separate 
mark  upon  the  cover,  which  is  only  jointed  to 
the  body,  and  a  separate  mark  on  the  handle, 
which  is  pinned  to  the  body  through  the  ivory 
plugs. 

2154.  When  you  send  that  tea-pot  to  the  hall, 
do  you  send  the  legs  separate  from  the  body  ? — 
No,  we  send  it  completely  manufactured,  but  not 
polished. 

2155.  I  am  now  speaking  of  articles  of  a  com- 
posite nature,  when  they  go  to  the  Hall  in  a  number 
of  various  portions ;  in  that  case  do  they  mark 
each  portion  ? — Each  portion  is  marked. 

2156.  How  many  separate  articles  would  you 
sometimes  have  to  send  to  the  HaU  in  a  day  ? — 
It  varies  very  much ;  if  it  were  small  work  it 
might  be  100  or  200. 

2157.  Do  they  all  go  at  one  hour  of  the  day? 
— I  believe  they  all  go  before  a  certain  early 
hour  in  the  day. 

2)58.  Are  they  left  there  for  the  day,  and 
does  your  messenger  bring  them  back? — Yes. 

2159.  Have  you  to  send  several  times  during 
the  day  ?— We  cannot  send  except  in  the 
morning. 

2160.  And  they  come  back  at  night? — Yes, 
they  come  back  at  night. 

2161.  All  that  you  have  to  do  is  to  send  a 
messenger  with  them,  and  to  receive  them  in  the 
evening? — We  send  a  messenger  for  the  bag  in 
the  evening. 

2162.  Do  they  all  get  marked  during  the  12 
hours  they  are  absent  ?  —  It  is  a  rare  case 
otherwise. 

2163.  Sometimes  are  they  detained  till  the 
next  day  ?— Barely  so ;  but  sometimes  it  is  so. 

2164.  Then  practically  you  have  no  incon- 
venience in  having  to  submit  your  article  in 
process  of  manufacture,  to  be  marked  at  the  Hall? 
— No  inconvenience  whatever.  We  have  no 
fault  to  find  with  the  way  in  which  that  is  ad- 
ministered. 

2L65.  If  that  system  was  abolished,  and  you 
could  be  equally  protected,  would  not  that  be 
an  advantage  to  you?— I  do  not  quite  take  your 
question. 

2166.  If  the  system  of  having  to  send  valuable 
articles  away  from  you,  and  getting  them  back  in 
the  evening,  or  the  next  morning,,  could  be 
abolished  without  imperilling  the  imposition  of 
the  hall-mark,  would  it  be  any  advantage  to  you  ? 
— I  do  not  see  that  it  would  be  any  advantage,  be- 
cause I  do  not  see  how  the  work  could  be  assayed 
properly  unless  it  were  left  in  charge  of  the 
office. 

2167.  I  think  you  say  that  you  travel  through 
the  country  to  sell  the  articles  which  you  manu- 
facture?— I  take  periodical  journeys  to  large 
towns. 

2168.  In  fact  in  those  towns,  if  they  have  no 
hall  or  institution  for  marking  the  articles,  they 
could  not  make  them  themselves? — They  could 
make  them  and  send  them  up  to  London. 

2169.  Would  not  it  be  a  great  risk  and  a  great 
inconvenience  to  have  to  send  them  up  to  London  ? 
— I  think  not,  for  the  reason  that  although  they 
have  a  hall  in  Sheffield,  as  a  matter  of  fact  they 
send  a  very  great  deal  of  work  to  London  to  be 
hall-marked  were. 

2170.  Why 
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2170.  Why  is  that? — Because  they  value  the 
Xiondon  mark. 

2171.  Then  in  fact,  in  your  opinion,  the  Lon- 
don hall-mark  is  more  valuable  than  the  Sheffield, 
or  Dublin,  or  Chester  mark  ? — It  is  reckoned  bo. 

2172.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  why? — I 
cannot  give  a  reason  why,  but  ii  is  so,  that  manu- 
facturers in  Sheffield  will  send  a  great  deal  of 
their  work  to  be  hall-marked  in  London,  be- 
cause the  London  manufacturers  have  a  name 
for  producing  a  better  style  of  work. 

2173.  Then  it  is  a  fact  that  so  far  as  the  London 
hall-mark  is  concerned,  it  is  in  that  respect  a 
trade*mark,  because  it  is  considered  to  represent 
a  London  manufacture  ? — It  cannot  be  called  a 
trade-mark,  because  whatever  value  may  be  set 
upon  it,  it  is  not  in  fact  a  trade-mark. 

2174.  But  if  a  manufacturer  in  Sheffield  prefers 
to  get  the  London  hall-mark  placed  upon  his 
articles  because  it  gives  his  articles  a  better  repu- 
tation, it  is  with  the  view  of  getting  them  recog- 
nised as  London-made  articles,  is  it  not  ? — I  sup- 
pose so. 

2175.  All  I  mean  is,  that  it  is  what  you  would 
call  a  trade-mark  as  to  the  London  make  ? — Yes, 
in  so  far  at*  I  understand  you  it  would  be  so. 

2176.  How  do  you  manage  so  as  to  make  all 
your  silver  articles  exactly  of  the  proper  standard? 
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— We  use  a  very  great  deal  of  care.  We  never 
manufacture  anything  without  having  had  a 
careful  assay  made  of  the  skillet  of  silver  which 
is  rolled  into  the  metal  which  we  are  going  to 
use. 

2177.  In  your  experience  have  you  had  any 
articles  which  you  have  sent  to  be  stamped  sent 
back  on  account  of  being  below  the  standard  ?— 
If  they  were  below  the  standard  they  would  be 
smashed  first  and  sent  back  afterwards.  We 
have  not  had  such  a  case. 

2178.  They  send  back  the  smashed  silver,  do 
they?— Yes. 

2179.  In  your  experience  have  you  ever  had 
an  instance  of  anytning  of  that  kmd  ? — In  my 
experience,  no,  but  in  uie  experience  of  the  firm 
I  have  heard  my  father  say  that  once  we  had  our 
our  silver  broken  up,  because  we  fathered  some 
country  work  to  oblige  a  customer.  He  brought 
his  work  in  with  ours,  and  it  was  sufficient  to 
vitiate  the  assay,  and  to  smash  our  work;  but 
that  was  over  40  years  ago. 

Mr.  Freshfield. 

2180.  If  the  law  as  to  compulsory  hall-marking 
was  abolished,  do  not  you  think  that  the  eifect 
would  be  to  encourage  the  manufacture  of  spuri- 
ous old  plate  ? — I  think  so. 


Mr 
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Mr.  James  Gent,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

2181.  I  UNDERSTAND  that  you  are  a  Watch- 
maker at  Clerkenwell  ? — ^I  am  a  watchmaker,  of 
the  firm  of  George  Carley  &  Co.,  of  Ely-place. 
It  is  a  very  old  established  firm ;  one  of  the 
oldest  in  London.  We  have  to  employ  watch- 
case  makers. 

2182.  Do  your  firm  carry  on  extensive  busi- 
ness?—Very  large  business;  we  are  wholesale 
manufacturers. 

2183.  Do  you  buy  foreign  watches,  and  sell 
them,  or  do  you  only  deal  in  your  own  make  ? — 
We  manufacture  our  own  work,  but  we  also  im- 
port Geneva  watches  and  Swiss  watches. 

2184.  You  know  that  the  English  watch- 
makers complain  of  foreign  watch-cases  made 
abroad  being  sent  here,  and  being  hall-marked 
here  by  the  English  assay  offices?— Yes,  that 
is  so ;  I  am  aware  of  that. 

2185.  What  is  your  opinion  upon  that  com- 
plaint ;  is  it  well  founded,  or  not  ? — My  opinion 
is  this,  that  it  is  manifestly  unfair  to  the  British 
watch  manufacturer,  and  also  to  the  case  maker, 
•who  are  directly  interested,  and  if  this  system  of 
hall-marking  foreign  cases  went  on,  it  would 
really  go  to  the  effect  of  exterminating  the 
watch-case  making  in  this  country. 

2186.  On  what  ground  do  you  consider  it 
unfair  ? — When  I  say  it  is  manifestly  unfair,  my 
reason  is  this,  that  it  is  a  cover  for  commercial 
fraud,  inasmuch  as  a  Swiss  manufacturer  can 
make  his  own  movement  of  fac- simile  appear- 
ance to  an  English  movement,  and  send  it  over 
here,  and  have  an  English  case  made  for  it.  It 
is  hall-marked,  and   then  completed  as  a  b<m& 

fide  English  watch. 

2187.  Do  you  consider  that  a  watch,  on  the 
case  of  which   is   the   English   hall-mark,   has 
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thereby  an   additional    value   given  to  it? — It 
certainly  has. 

2188.  Is  it  so  accepted  in  the  trade?. — Yes; 
for  instance,  if  I  have  a  dozen  watches  in  my 
stock  that  are  of  Geneva  make  of  some  kind, 
and  not  English  hall-marked,  I  cannot  sell  them 
to  the  retailer  as  though  they  had  the  English 
hall-mark. 

2189.  What  signification  to  the  trade  does  the 
English  hall-marL  bear  on  it? — That  it  gua- 
rantees to  the  public  that  it  is  a  bond  fide  British 
manufacture,  and  any  person,  looking  at  the  case, 
and  seeing  the  English  hall-mark,  would  not 
hesitate  a  moment  respecting  its  being  an  English 
watch. 

2190.  That  is  to  say,  the  hall-mark  is  recog- 
nised as  a  statement  to  the  purchaser  that  the 
case  upon  which  it  is  placed  was  made  by  a 
British  manufacturer  ? — ITes  ;  quite  so. 

2191.  Within  your  own  personal  knowledge? 
— Yes. 

2192.  That  has  been  so  till  quite  recently,  has 
it  not  ? — Yes,  this  is  not  perhaps  a  new  thing ; 
there  have  been  Swiss  cases  made  with  very 
superior  movements  for  the  best  Loudon  houses 
many  years  ago,  some  of  the  west  end  houses  ; 
but  those  houses  did  not  sell  the  watches  as  really 
English  manufacture. 

2\9Z.  I  want  to  draw  a  distinction  between 
the  watch  and  the  case ;  I  imderstand  you  to  say 
that  until  recently  the  mark  on  the  case  has  in- 
dicated that  both  the  case  and  the  movement 
were  English? — It  has  indicated  that  both  were 
English. 

2194.  It  said  nothing  about  the  maker,  but 
simply  said  they  were  both  of  British  manufac- 
ture ? — It  would  be  taken  as  an  inference  that 
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the    moyement    was  also  of  British  manufac- 
ture. 

2195.  The  British  mannfacture  in  watches  has 
been  considerably  restricted  bylaw,  has  it  not, 
that  is,  you  have  to  comply  with  certain  legal  re- 
quirements in  manufiEUSturing  your  watches  as 
regards  the  hall-mark,  and  so  forth? — Yes;  in 
cases  that  is  essentially  so. 

2196.  The  whole  of  the  watch  case  must  be  of 
the  standard  metal,  must  it  not  ? — That  is  cer- 
tainly so. 

2197.  You  cannot  introduce  any  part  of  a 
watch  case  which  is  of  an  inferior  metal  ? — You 
cannot. 

2198.  Can  a  Swiss  watch  case  or  a  French 
watch  case  be  made  which  is  not  all  made  of  the  in- 
trinsic standard  metal  ? — No,  it  must  necessarily 
be  made  of  the  same  relative  value,  otherwise  it 
would  be  refused  at  the  Hall  here ;  if  you  mean 
in  Swiss  work  then  I  can  answer  you  very 
plainly ;  you  may  have  18  carat  covers,  and  you 
may  have  9,  or  10,  or  14  carat  metal  to  the 
middle  of  cases. 

2199.  May  you  not  even  have  a  brass  dome? 
— Yes,  that  is  frequently  done. 

2200.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  if  an  English 
maker,  after  he  had  had  his  case  hail-marked, 
were  to  introduce  a  metal  dome,  or  an  inferior 
dome,  he  would  be  liable  to  a  heavy  penalty  ? — 
Yes,  he  would. 

2201.  I  suppose  an  English  watch  would  do 
just  as  well  as  a  watch  even  if  it  had  a  metal 
dome  ? — Yes ;  but  the  dome  then  would  not  be 
sent  to  the  Hall. 

2202.  So  that  the  different  reouirements  of 
the  law  operate  against  the  English  manufac- 
turer in  competition  in  cheap  markets? — Un- 
doubtedly it  does. 

2203.  Then  an  English  manufacturer  is  not 
allowed  to  enter  tLtt  race  by  the  law  of  the 
land  ? — He  cannot, 

2204 .  A  foreigner,  who  can  compete  with  him 
without  those  restraints,  can  also,  if  he  likes, 
have  the  benefit  of  the  English  law,  without 
being  subject  to  that  difference  ? — That  is  so. 

2205.  Does  that  strike  you  as  a  satisfactory 
condition  of  things  ? — That  is  what  I  mean  by 
its  being  manifestly  unjust;  and  it  is  also  a  cover 
for  commercial  fraud. 

25506.  What  is  the  feeling  of  the  trade,  so  far 
4is  you  know,  upon  the  subject? — Collectively,  I 
can  scarcely  say  in  London,  but  my  opinion  is 
that  with  resrard  to  the  casemakers  certainly 
they  are  unanimous,  and  the  majority  of  manu- 
facturers to  whom  I  have  spoken  are  in  favour 
of  retaining  the  hall-mark,  and  abolishing  the 
present  system  of  hall-marking  foreign  made 
cases. 

2207.  Are  you  aware  that  there  is  a  Bill  re- 
ferred to  this  Committee  which  proposes  to  enact 
that  no  foreign  made  watch-case  shall  be  hall- 
marked in  this  country  ? — I  am  aware  of  that. 

2208.  Do  you  approve  of  it? — Entireljr. 

2209.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  fair  to  the 
British  manufacturers,  and  not  unfair  to  the 
foreign  ones  ? — It  is  fair,  and  it  is  not  only  fair, 
but  It  is  really  necessary  for  the  British  manu- 
facturer ;  I  do  not  see  what  the  foreign  manu- 
facturer has  to  do  with  it  at  all,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
a  foreign  made  article,  and,  therefore,  I  do  not 
see  that  it  should  come  under  the  notice  of  our 
hall-mark  at  all. 


Cftatrmon— continued. 

2210.  You  think  that  the  British  hall-mttk 
should  be  a  British  thing?— Certainly. 

2211.  The  foreigner  can  get  his  own  hall- 
mark abroad  ? — Yes. 

2212.  Under  our  present  hall  mark,  18  carat 
stamped  on  all  the  best  cases  is  a  guarantee  that  it 
is  18  carat  gold  of  the  standard  quality,and,  there- 
fore, if  a  purchaser  only  wants  to  know  the 
quality,  he  can  tell  it  by  the  English  mark  or 
the  Swiss  mark? — Yes. 

2213.  And  anything  else  is  telling  him  what 
is  not  true? — Quite  so;  it  is  operating  very 
seriously  against  our  English  manui'acturers. 

2214.  That  is  not  legitimate  competition,  yon 
think,  but  illegitimate  competition  ? — It  is  ille- 
gitimate competition.     I  have  two  watches  here 
{producing  the  same),  and  any  person  looking  at 
one  of  these  watches  would  say,  it  is  an  English 
watch,  it  has  the  English  hall-mark,  and  the 
parties  to  whom  I  sell  this  watch  can  have  their 
own  names  engraved  on  the  plate,  and,  if  they 
have  no  compunction  of  conscience,  they  could 
retail  this  watch  to  their  customers  as  an  EngUsh 
made  article,  although  it  is  not  so.    That  is  how 
it  operates.  I  was  in  Dublin  the  other  day;  now 
I  will  give  you  a  case  in  point.     There  is  a  new 
Swiss  house  started  in  London,  and  they  have 
introduced  what  they  call  English  watches.    I 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  one   of  thcni ;  one  of 
my  customers  put  it  before  me  and  said,  "  Here 
is    a    watch    10/.    less  than    yours,"    ho  said, 
"  You  are  beaten  out  of  the  market."    I  siud, 
"  Not  so ;  will  you  allow  me  to  look  at  it";  and 
I  said,  <*  If  that  be  an  English  watch,  it  is  im- 
possible to  produce  it  at  the  price  you  state."    I 
asked  him  for  an  eyeglass,  and  on   examining 
it  carefully,  I'joking  into  the  details  and  little 
items     which    he     had    passed,    I    discovered 
that  it  was  not  an  English  manufactured  article. 
I  know  the  case-mater  well.      The    case  had 
been  passed  through  his  hands,  tinished  off,  hall- 
marked, and  marked  with  his  initials,  and  passed 
as  an  English  manufactured  case.     Yet  not  one 
thins:   in    that    watch,    except    the    dial,    was 
English. 

2215.  I  understand  your  case  is  this,  that  you 
do  not  mind  competing  with  that  maker,  provided 
he  says  that  it  is  a  foreign  watch  and  you  are 
allowed  to  say  that  yours  is  an  English  one;  but 
you  object  to  competing  with  him  if  he  is  allowed 
to  put  a  representation  on  it  of  what  it  is  not  ? — 
Yes,  and  it  is  not  honest  to  the  manufacturers 
that  those  watches  should  be  introduced  to  the 
trade  as  English  manufactured  articles ;  diat  is 
where  the  injustice  takes  place. 

Mr.  Bates* 

2216.  In  fact,  vou  cannot  compete  against 
fraud  ? — It  is  utterly  impossible. 

Chairman. 

2217.  We  had  a  gentleman  from  America  here 
last  week,  and  he  produced  a  watch,  on  the  back 
of  which  there  was  not  only  the  £nglish  hall- 
mark but  the  mark  of  his  own  firm  ;  an  honour- 
able Member  took  that  watch  away,  and  has 
brought  it  back  to-day  with  the  mark  of  the  firm 
completely  obliterated  to  our  eyes ;  could  any 
distinctive  mark  added  to  the  hall-mark  be  readily 
obliterated  ? — If  the  case  were  engine*tumed,  it 
could  not  be  readily  obliterated,  but  if  it  were  a 
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Chairman — continued. 

plidn  case  it  would  be  perhaps  possible ;  it  would 
depend  upon  where  the  mark  was  inserted. 

2218.  Could  the  Assajr  Office  in  England  im- 
press a  distinctive  mark  in  a  part  of  its  assay  as 
one  of  the  hall-marks  in  such  a  manner  that  it 
could  not  be  readily  obliterated  ? — I  think  that 
that  could  be  done. 

2219.  Then  supposing,  instead  of  refusing  hall- 
Tnarking  altogether  to  foreign  watches,  the  law 
were  that  they  were  to  be  hall-marked  with  a 
distinctive  mark,  would  that  satisfy  your  view  ? 
— That  would  be  a  protection  over  what  we  have 
by  our  present  system  ;  it  would  be  better  than 
nothing,  but  I  think  it  would  be  infinitely  better 
if  it  could  be  arranged  to  prevent  the  hall-mark- 
ing of  foreign  cases  altogether. 

2220.  If  that  could  be  done,  your  own  view 
is  that  you  will  be  satisfied,  or  it  would  be  a 
reasonable  concession  to   the  trade  if  they  re- 

?[uired  something  distinctive  to  be  impressed  upon 
breign  cases? — Yes,  that  would  meet  the  case. 

Mr.  Bates, 

2221.  Provided  it  was  sufficiently  deep  ? — It 
must  necessarily  be  deep  ;  in  fact,  it  should  form 
a  portion  of  the  punch  that  marks  the  cases,  so 
that  it  would  be  equally  deep  as  the  hall-mark. 

Mr.  Wldttcell 

2222.  What  kind  of  mark  would  you  have 
attached  ? — That  is  a  thought  that  I  have  not 
entertained. 

2223.  An  F  would  not  be  sufficient,  would 
it  ? — I  fear  not,  inasmuch  as  the  public  would 
have  to  be  educated  to  it. 

2224.  Have  you  no  suggestion  to  make  upon 
that  point  ? — Yes.  The  words  "  foreign  make," 
in  centre  of  hall-mark,  would  be  necessary,  so 
that  erasure  could  not  be  effected. 

Chairman. 

2225.  This  is  the  watch  in  question  {handing 
the  same  to  the  Witness)  ;  you  see  that  is  engine- 
turned  on  the  back,  and  the  words  "  Waltham 
Watch  Company "  were  perfectly  plain  and 
legible  on  the  back,  but  the  honourable  Member 
for  Plymouth  has  had  them  obliterated  ? — I  can 
Bee  that  there  has  been  some  polishing  away  here 
{pointing  to  the  watch) ;  but  that  can  be  done 
easily. 

Mr.  Sates, 

2226.  Would  not  the  foreign  hall-mark  be 
taken  away  unless  it  was  very  deep,  or  where 
would  you  put  your  mark? — I  would  make  it 
a  part  of  the  hall-mark ;  the  distinctive  mark 
should  form  a  portion  of  the  hall-mark,  and  that 
might  be  done  very  easily. 

2227.  You  would  have  the  English  mark  and 
the  letter  F,  or  whatever  it  might  be,  in  one 
punch? — Yes,  that  is  what  I  should  suggest; 
but  an  initial  or  initials  would  not  be  sufficient ; 
^^  foreign  make  "  must  be  adopted  to  distinguish 
it  from  an  English  case. 

Chairman, 

2228.  That,  you  think,  would  be  better  than 
the  present  system? — Undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Thomson  Hanhey, 

2229.  I  believe  that  any  plate  or  watch-case 
may  be  marked  now  without  any  reference  to  its 
origin  ? — Certainly. 

0.117. 


Mr.  Thomson  Hankejt — continued. 

2230.  Then  it  is  not  true  to  say  that  the  present 
mark  is  a  distinctive  mark  of  Bntiah  manufacture 
only  ? — It  is  understood  to  be  so. 

2231.  I  thought  you  told  us  just  now  that  the 
Goldsmiths'  Company  would  mark  plate  without 
any  inquiry  as  to  the  origin  of  it  ? — That  is  so. 

2232.  Then  how  can  you  say  that  it  is  dis- 
tinctive of  Britifih  manufacture  only  ? — It  is  so 
understood  by  the  public ;  I  allude  to  the  British 
public. 

2233.  It  is  not  a  distinctive  of  British  manu- 
facture, is  it  ? — It  is  not  in  that  sense. 

2234.  It  is  not  in  any  sense,  is  it? — It  is  so 
understood  by  the  public. 

Mr.  Talbot. 

2235.  I  think  the  honourable  M^nber  is  quite 
right,  that  the  hall-mark  does  not  mean  that  it  is 
made  in  England,  but  it  means  that  it  is  up  to  a 
certain  standard  of  value  ? — Yes  ;  the  question 
which  the  honourable  Chairman  put  to  me  was 
this:  whether  I  considered  that  the  fact  of  a  case 
having  the  English  hall-mark  would  be  considered 
a  trade-mark,  or  a  distinctive  mark  of  English 
manufacture,  to  which  I  answered  yes. 

Mr.  Thomson  Hanhey, 

2236. 1  asked  you  whether  you  considered  that 
it  was  a  distinctive  mark  of  British  manufacture 
only  ? — I  cannot  say  it  is,  as  a  fact. 

Chairman. 

2237.  You  only  say  that  a  new  system  has 
sprung  up  which  is  considerably  open  to  fraud  ? 
— Yes. 

Mr.  Thomson  Hanhey. 

2238.  How  long  has  the  system  existed? — 
The  system,  I  suppose,  has  existed  some  years. 

2239.  Has  it  existed  20  years  ?—les,  I 
should  think  so. 

Chairman. 

2240.  How  long  has  the  system  of  impressing 
English  marks  on  foreign  cases  existed? — I 
cannot  answer  the  question  exactly  ;  I  should 
think  many  years;  it  is  quite  of  rapid  growth. 

Mr.  Talbot, 

2241.  I  understand  you  to  wish  to  exclude 
from  the  English  halls  all  watch-cases  which  are 
not  made  in  England  ;  is  that  so  ? — That  is  so. 

2242.  Do  you  ihink  it  is  possible  to  carry  that 
system  out? — Certainly. 

2243.  How  could  you  carry  it  out? — Why 
should  any  foreign  made  cases  receive  the  Eng- 
lish hall-mark  ? 

2244.  I  am  not  arguing  the  point  with  you, 
but  I  want  you  to  show  me  how  you  would  carry 
it  out ;  for  instance,  supposing  a  watch-case  made 
in  America  is  brought  to  England,  and  taken  to 
the  Hall  to  be  marked,  how  can  you  say  that  it 
shall  not  be  marked  ? — The  only  suggestion  that 
I  can  make  is  to  inflict  a  penalty. 

2245.  How  are  you  to  prove  that  it  came,  not 
from  England,  but  from  America  ? — Because  I 
know  it  myself,  and  any  case-maker  does. 

2246.  Then  1  understand  that  you  are  in  favour 
of  the  4th  clause  in  the  Bill,  in  which  it  is  pro- 
posed that  the  Assay  Office  shall  not  marx  a 
watch-case  until  there  has  been  produced  to  them 
a  declaration  made  and  signed  before  a  justice  of 
the    peace,   or  some  other  authorised   person, 
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Mr.  TaJbot — continued. 

stating  that,  to  the  knowledge  of  the  declarant, 
the  watch-case  has  been  manufactured  in  the 
United  Kingdom  ? — Yea,  that  would  answer  the 
purpose. 

2247.  Is  not  that  a  very  restrictive  clause,  and 
unlike  our  usual  practice  in  England  ? — I  do  not 
see  why  it  should  be  considered  so,  inasmuch  as 
we  wish  simply  to  protect  the  British  manu- 
facturer. 

2248.  You  wish  to  protect  the  British  manu- 
facturer, but  I  thought  that  was  the  very  thing 
which  you  have  now  found  it  impossible  to  do ; 
in  fact,  you  wish  to  return  to  the  system  of  pro- 
tection ? — Not  at  all ;  not  in  that  sense,  because, 
as  we  have  been  arguing  all  through,  it  is  a  cover 
for  fraud. 

2249.  But  you  said  you  wish  to  protect  the 
British  manufacturer? — Yes,  against  iraud. 

2250.  But  there  is  no  fraud  if  a  person  brings 
a  perfectly  good  silver  watch-case  from  another 
country,  and  asks  us  in  England  to  say  whether 


Mr.  Tfl/Ao*— continued. 

it  is  good  silver  or  not ;  there  is  no  fraud  in  tiiat, 
is  there  ? — No ;  but  it  is  a  cover  for  fraud,  as  I 
stated  just  now. 

2251.  That  is,  you  sav,  indirectly  a  fraud  is 
committed? — Undoubtedly,  often. 

2252.  I  only  wish  you  to  consider  whether  it 
is  possible  by  means  of  such  provisions  as  this 
Bill  contains  to  provide  against  that,  and  you 
think  it  is  ? — I  thmk  it  is  feasible  and  practicable 
also. 

2253.  If  feasible  and  practicable,  do  you  think 
it  desirable  ? — Very  desirable,  certainly. 

Sir  Cliarles  BusselL 

2254.  As  jrou  are  a  practical  watchmaker,  we 
have  had  it  m  evidence  that  an  experienced  per- 
son could  tell  a  foreign  made  case  from  an  Eng- 
lish made  case ;  is  that  your  belief? — There  was 
a  time  when  such  could  be  done,  but  they  have 
imitated  our  English  made  cases  to  such  a  state 
of  perfection  now  that  it  is  aknost  impossible. 
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Monday,  22nd  July  1878. 


MEMBERS   PRESENT: 


Mr.  Bates. 

Colonel  Blackburne. 

Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman. 

Mr.  (Courtney. 

Mr.  Freshfield. 

Mr.  GoscheiL 

Mr,  Thomson  Hankey. 

Sir  Henry  M.  Jackson. 


Sir  Joseph  M*Kenna. 

Mr.  Muntz. 

Sir  Patrick  O'Brien. 

Mr.  Puleston. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. 

Mr.  Talbot 

Mr.  Torr. 

Mr.  Whitwell. 


Sir  henry  M.  JACKSON,  Bart.,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Edward  John  Poynter,  r.a.,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman, 

2255.  You  are  the  Director  of  the  Arts  School 
at  South  Kensington,  I  understand?  —  I  am 
Director  for  Art  of  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment. 

2256.  And  you  are  a  Royal  Academician,  are 
you  not? — Yes. 

2257.  We  have  been  told  that  you  have  some 
considerations  pertinent  to  this  inquiry,  which 
you  desire  to  offer  to  the  Committee,  or  which 
you  thought  would  be  of  use  to  the  Committee 
m  reference  to  dealing  with  gold  and  silver  plate, 
artistic  plate  ?  —  I  have  never  expressed  any 
desire  to  be  examined  here,  and  1  am  not  very 
conversant  with  the  rules  for  marking  plate,  but 
my  attention  was  called  last  week  to  a  case  which 
appeared  to  me  to  show  that  the  rule  was  unfor- 
tunate as  it  acts  at  present,  that  is  to  say  with 
regard  to  the  compulsory  marking  of  old  plate. 

2258.  Would  you  tell  us  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  to  which  you  refer  ? — A  gentleman  who 
had  two  silver  rosewater  sprinklers  of  Indian 
workmanship  which  were  70  or  80  years  old,  and 
of  fine  workmanship,  wished  to  sell  them,  and  he 
took  them  to  a  dealer,  a  pawnbroker.  The  value 
of  the  silver  was  not  very  p:reat,  but  this  pawn- 
broker said  he  would  be  verjr  happy  to  buy 
these  two  rosewater  sprinklers  if  the  gentleman 
would  take  the  risk  of  the  marking.  It  appears 
that  those  rosewater  sprinklers,  bemg  of  Indian 
workmanship,  were  not  marked.  My  friend  asked 
where  he  should  take  them,  and  he  said,  **  They 
will  have  to  go  to  Goldsmiths'  Hall  to  be  marked, 
and  if  they  are  not  of  the  standard  value  they 
will  be  broken  up."  If  this  is  true  it  appears  to 
me  to  be  a  very  barbarous  rule,  because  it  is 
obvious  that  however  beautiful  a  work  of  art 
might  be  it  would  be  destroyed  if  the  silver  did 
not  happen  to  come  up  to  the  required  standard ; 
and  supposing  you  bought  a  silver-gilt  cup,  say 
by  Benvenuto  Cellini,  the  resiilt  would  be  the 
same.  The  thing  might  be  worth  hundreds  of 
pounds  sterling  as  a  work  of  art,  whereas  the 
value  of  the  silver  miffht  not  be  worth  20/. 
It  must  be  very  prejudicial  to  the  encoun^e- 
ment  of  good  art  ii  fine  works  of  art  are  subject 
to  that  rule. 

0.117. 


Chairman — continued.  Mr. 

2259.  Your  view,  I  take  it,  would  be,  that  if  Poynter^.A. 
the  law  is  altered  it  would  be  desirable  to  pro-      22  July 
vide  that  the  assaying  authority  should  not  break        1878. 
up  silver  below  the  standard,  but  should  mark  it 

as  below  the  standard,  or,  at  all  events,  should 
return  it? — It  appears  to  me  that  that  would 
meet  the  case. 

2260.  We  have  had  a  witness  who  told  us 
that  the  present  state  of  the  silver  art  manufac- 
ture, from  the  point  of  view  of  art,  is  not  satis- 
factory, and  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  remission  of 
the  duty  would  have  a  tendency  to  develope 
artistic  excellence  in  the  manual  workmanship  of 
gold  and  silver;  have  you  an/  ideas  on  that 
subject  with  which  you  would  like  to  favour  us, 
or  does  that  come  within  your  department  ? — I 
have  never  considered  the  subject,  and  I  do  not 
know  how  it  would  affect  it 

Mr.  Botes. 

2261.  Did  this  case  of  the  rosewater  sprinklers 
occur  lately  ? — It  happened  last  week. 

2262.  Were  they  gold,  or  what?— They  had 
a  little  coloured  enamel  upon  them. 

2263.  Was  it  cutch  work  ? — No,  it  was  ham- 
mered work;  it  was  repousse  work;  I  do  not 
think  it  was  cutch  work. 

2264.  What  was  the  weight  of  those  articles  ? 
They  were  not  valuable  as  silver ;  they  were  of 
no  great  weight ;  they  were  made  of  very  thin 
silver,  but  they  were  very  beautiful  in  style. 
My  friend  simply  retained  them ;  he  would  not 
run  the  risk  o^*  sending  them  to  Goldsmiths' 
Hall. 

2265.  But  works  of  art  are  exempt,  are  they 
not  ? — That  I  did  not  understand,  and  the  pawn- 
broker dfid  not  understand  it,  because  he  said  he 
could  not  buy  them. 

Mr.  Muntz. 

2266.  It  appears  that  the  pawnbroker  would 
not  buy  them  unless  there  was  evidence  that  they 
were  of  standard  silver  ?— Yes,  that  was  so. 

2:^67.  And  therefore  the  dealer  would  not 
buy  them,  and  the  possessor,  whoever  he  was,  ob- 
jected to  have  them  marked  for  fear  of  their 
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Mr.  Muntz — continued. 

being  broken  up? — Precisely  eo.  The  pawn- 
broker would  not  take  the  risk  of  sending  them 
to  be  marked,  because  they  would  have  been 
broken  up  if  they  were  not  of  standard  silver. 

2268.  In  your  opinion,  that  is  a  very  barbarous 
rule  ?— Yes. 

Mr.  Batei. 

2269.  Could  not  the  pawnbroker  have  had 
them  assayed  privately  before  sending  them  to 
the  hall  ? — He  oifered  to  assay  them,  and  the 
possessor  said  he  might,  but  even  then  the  pawn- 
broker would  not  take  the  risk. 

2270.  But  you  can  assay  them  yourself,  can 
you  not? — I  was  not  aware  of  that.  This  man 
said  that  he  could  not  expose  them  in  his  shop 
for  sale  without  having  them  marked. 

Mr.  Thomson  Hanhey. 

2271.  Have  you  not  understood  that  the  pawn- 
brokers or  Christies  are  not  at  liberty,  indeed  that 
it  would  be  illegal  for  him  to  sell  plate,  whether 
works  of  art  or  not  unless  they  are  hall-marked  ? 
— That  is  what  I  understood. 

2272.  And  you  believe  that  to  be  the  case  ? — 
Yes,  I  have  understood  so. 

2273.  Then,  as  representing  the  Government 
with  respect  to  woi-ks  of  art,  you  would  there- 
fore have  some  diflBculty  in  buying  a  work  of 
art  at  Christies'  sale  if  it  was  not  hallmarked ; 


Mr.  Thomson  Hankey — continued, 
would  you  not  consider  that  you  ran  the  risk  of 
having  it  seized? — That  is  precisely  the  risk 
which  I  understand  that  I  should  run.  I  know 
another  case  where  a  chandelier  was  taken  to  be 
mended,  and  it  was  brought  back  by  Garrard,  or 
whoever  the  person  was  who  had  to  mend  it,  in 
the  middle  of  the  night,  because  they  said  that  if 
the  police  had  discovered  that  this  chandelier  was 
not  hall-marked  it  would  have  been  seized,  if 
they  did  not  bring  it  back.  1  was  told  that  two 
days  ago  by  a  lady  of  distinction. 

Mr.  Whitwell 

2274.  Are  you  aware  whether, that  chandelier 
was  a  work  that  ought  to  have  been  stumped? — 
I  should  imagine  that  it  was  of  foreign  work- 
manship. 

2275.  I  ask  you  whether  you  know  that  or  not? 
— I  do  not  know  it ;  I  know  that  it  was  an  old 
chandelier,  and  that  it  had  been  in  the  family 
for  a  long  time ;  it  is  much  broken ;  but  they 
cannot  get  it  mended  because  they  dare  not  risk 
sending  it  to  the  silversmiths  to  mend. 

2276.  Perhaps  you  are  not  aware  that  the  law 
is  such  that  so  long  as  an  article  is  in  private 
possession  it  need  not  be  marked,  and  that  marking 
IS  only  requisite  on  exposing  it  for  sale? — I  was 
not  aware  of  that ;  I  can  only  say  that  this  is 
what  I  was  told. 


Mr.  James  Walker,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 


Mr.  Walker.  Chairman. 

2277.  You  are  a  watch  case  maker  at 
Coventry,  are  you  not  ? — Yes. 

2278.  And  doing  a  considerable  business  there  ? 
—Yes. 

2279.  And  you  have  come  here  as  representing 
the  industry  of  watch  case  making  in  Coventry, 
and  to  speak  before  this  Committee  as  to  their 
views  ? — •  X  es. 

2280.  You  are  aware,  of  course,  of  the  Bill 
which  has  been  referred  to  this  Committee  with 
reference  to  the  marking  of  watch  cases  ? — 
Yes. 

2281.  Would  you  explain  to  the  Committee 
the  ground  of  complaint  of  the  Coventry  watch 
case  makers  ? — Our  ground  of  complaint  is  this, 
that  the  foreigners  through  their  agencies  in  this 
country  are  having  their  cases  marked  at  Gold- 
smiths' Hall.  We  have  so  nianv  less  cases  to 
make,  and  it  assists  in  palming  off  a  fraud  on  the 
public  as  we  consider. 

2282.  Will  you  develoi)e  that  idea;  how  do  you 
mean  that  it  defrauds  the  public  ? — A  Swiss  or 
American  case,  as  the  case  may  be,  that  bears  the 
impress  of  the  English  hall  mark  is  taken  by  the 
general  public  to  mean  an  English  article,  and 
the  cases  looked  upon  by  the  public  as  covering 
the  watch. 

2283.  Do  you  in  Coventry  consider  that  the 
English  hall  mark  on  the  face  of  it  makes  it  an 
English  watch  ? — Yes,  not  only  in  Coventry,  but 
in  the  country  through. 

2284.  That  is  what  Coventry  wishes  to  say  on 
behalf  of  the  country  ? — Yes. 

2285.  And  you  do  not  think  that  right  ? — I  do 
not  think  it  right  at  all. 

2286.  Is  this  practice  of  hall  marking  foreign 
watch  cases  upon  the  growth?— It  has  been 
growing  for  the  last  three  or  four  years.    It  had 
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been  done  for  10  years  past,  but  to  a  very  limited 
extent  compared  to  the  dimensions  which  it  has 
assumed  now.  It  has  only  become  noticeable  in 
the  last  two  or  three  years. 

2287.  Do  you  know  where  it  is  mostly  done? 
— I  should  think  at  Chester,  in  the  silver  trade, 
at  all  events. 

2288.  I  have  received  a  return  from  Chester 
this  morning,  in  which  1  find  that  down  to  1876 
all  the  watch  cases  marked  at  Chester  were 
English  made,  and  that  in  1876  they  hall  marked 
25,778  silver  watch  cases  at  Chester;  in  1876 
they  hall  marked  34,846,  of  which  they  say 
10,224  were  forei^  made ;  and  in  1877  they 
hall  marked  45,355,  of  which  20,704  were 
foreign  made;  showing  the  same  quantitv  of 
English  manufacture  at  Chester,  tlTe  addition 
being  entirely  of  foreign-made  watches  ;  do  those 
figures  agree  with  your  idea  of  the  growth  of  the 
business? — I  should  think  they  would  be  about 
the  same,  as  we  formed  our  conclusions  upon 
information  which  we  have  obtained  respecting 
it  before. 

2289.  You  said  it  began,  I  think,  about  10 
years  ago ;  before  that  time  I  do  not  think  it 
was  possible,  was  it,  to  get  them  marked  in 
England?— No,  I  do  not  think  it  was.  There 
was  an  alteration  made  in  the  condition  of  the 
hall  by  which  they  allowed  the  word  **  dealer  ** 
to  come  into  their  rules,  which  admitted  persons 
out  of  the  trade  entering  their  punches,  and  it  is 
those  persons  who  get  their  cases  made  and 
marked  now. 

2290.  You  are  a  watch-case  maker,  I  Ihink 
you  said;  it  might  be  suggested  that  it  would  be 
to  your  interest  to  make  a  watch  case  for  any 
other  person,  whether  he  is  a  foreigner  or  an 
Englishman;   what  is   your   opinion  upon  that 

subject? — 
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subject  ? — My  opinion  and  also  m  j  praeiice  kas 
been  this :  I  have  been  applied  to  by  the  Elgin 
Company,  I  think  about  three  years  ago,  to 
make  watch  cases  for  them,  but  I  would  not  do 
so. 

2291.  Is  that  an  American  Company  ? — Yes. 

2292.  Will  you  tell  us  why  you  refused  to  do 
it  ? — The  agent  for  the  company  said  that  they 
had  embarked  very  largely  in  the  manufacture  of 
watches,  but  they  found  that  tJiey  were  quite  a 
drug  upon  the  English  and  Continental  markets, 
because  they  had  not  the  English  mark  on  them, 
but  that  if  they  could  get  the  mark  they  could 
sell  them  readily  enough.  I  suggested  to  him 
that  supplying  them  with  an  English-made  case 
with  our  own  mark  would  be  conmiitting  a  fraud 
on  my  own  part,  because  the  case,  I  do  happen 
to  know,  is  looked  upon  by  the  consumer  as 
coTering  the  watch. 

2293.  Then  you  preferred  losing  an  order  to 
doing  what  you  thought  an  improper  thing? — 
Yes. 

2294.  Are  you,  as  a  watch-case  maker,  willing 
to  be  subject  to  a  disability,  that  is  to  say,  to 
have  it  made  illegal  or  impossible  for  you  by  law 
to  make  a  watch  excei)t  for  the  English  market  ? 
— I  am  quite  willing  myself  to  submit,  to  it,  and 
I  believe  the  trade  generally  would  be  equally 
willing. 

2295.  On  the  ground  that  their  reputation 
would  suffer,  or  on  what  ground  ? — Yes  ;  and 
that  the  reputation  of  the  English  watch  trade 
does  suffer  by  the  present  i)ractice  there  is  no 
doubt  at  all  about. 

2296.  It  suffers  to  an  ejctent  which  makes  it 
better  worth  your  while  to  have  one  market  shut 
out  from  you  tlian  to  have  an  open  market  with 
that  disadvantage  ? — Yes,  that  is  my  view  of  the 
matter. 

2297.  Has  this  subject  created  a  good  deal  of 
attention  in  Coventry,  and  are  you  able  to  state 
what  the  view  of  other  manufacturers  is? — I 
come  here  as  the  representative  of  the  other  Co- 
ventry manufacturers.  We  have  had  meetings  for 
the  last  12  months  respectmg  this  matter  con- 
tinuously. 

2298.  Are  you  quite  sure  that  that  is  their 
view  on  the  matter? — Quite  certain. 

2299.  Oo  you  make  gvild-watch  cases  as  well 
as  silver  ? — Yes. 

2300.  Do  you  know  whether  the  lower  stand- 
ards of  gold  watches  have  been  much  used  ? — 
Very  little. 

2301.  They  have  a  distinctive  mark,  have  they 
not?— Yes. 

2302.  Which  shows  on  the  face  of  them  that 
they  are  not  18-carat  gold? — Yes;  the  lower 
standards  are  marked  15,  12,  and  9  carats,  as 
the  case  may  be. 

2303.  But  they  are  not  much  in  vogue? — 
No. 

2304.  Do  you  think  that  if  the  mark  had  not 
been  sufficiently  distinctive  they  would  have 
been  much  more  in  vogue  ? — No  doubt  of  it  I 
may  say  that  we,  as  manufacturers,  have  never 
made  any  of  the  lower  standards,  and  have  never 
been  called  upon  to  do  so. 

2305.  The  fiill  as  drawn  prohibits  the  marking 
of  foreign  watch  cases  in  England  at  all ;  do  you 
think  it  necessary  to  go  so  far  as  that,  or  what  do 
you  think  of  another  suggestion  which  has  been 
made,  namely,  that  they  sliould  be  allowed  to  be 
marked  as  a  guarantee  of  their  quality,  but  that 
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there  should  be  so  distinctive  a  mark  that  no* 
body  could  possibly  mistake  them  from  those 
which  had  onl^  the  old  English  mark  upon 
them  ? — My  opinion  and  that  of  those  whom  I 
represent  is,  that  they  should  not  be  admitted  to 
our  halls  at  all  to  be  marked  under  any  circum- 
stances, but  that  if  they  were  admitted  then  the 
mark  should  be  of  a  very  distinctive  character, 
altogether  different  from  our  own.  I  may  say 
with  reference  to  the  evidence  which  has  already 
been  given  with  respect  to  private  marks,  that  I 
have  brought  specimens  to-day  from  which  I 
have  taken  out  two  of  the  hall-marks  in  each 
case,  to  show  how  easy  it  is  for  any  mark  of  that 
sort  or  anything  else  to  be  removed  from  the 
case  {producing  three  toatch  cases  and  handing  them 
to  tlie  Committee).  In  two  of  those  cases  the  hall- 
marks have  been  taken  out  altogether. 

2306.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  cases  I 
hold  in  my  hand  have  been  hall-marked  at  one 
time  ? — Yes,  they  were  hall-marked  at  six  o'clock 
this  morning,  and  the  marks  have  been  removed 
since  then. 

2307.  And  they  have  been  through  Gold- 
smiths' Hall  in  London  ? — Yes. 

2308.  And  then  to  show  this  Committee  how 
easily  the  marks  can  be  taken  out,  you  have 
taken  them  out  ? — ^Yes  ;  the  outer  bottoms  have 
had  two  marks  removed,  leaving  three  remaining. 

Mr.  Talbot. 

2309.  On  one  I  see,  "J.  W.,**  with  a  star  over 
it,  and  then  I  see  something  which  I  cannot 
read;  and  then  *'  11,"  I  think,  and  **6,"  under- 
neath ;  are  those  the  hall-marks  ? — No,  they 
would  not  be  the  hall-marks;  they  represent,  per- 
haps, the  weight  of  the  case. 

2310.  Then  is  the  crown  there,  the  hall- 
mark ? — Yes,  the  crown  is  the  hall-mark. 

Chairman. 

2311.  We  have  heard  a  suggestion  against  tliis 
idea  which  you  have  been  giving  evidence  upon, 
that  it  is  merely  protection  ;  that  your  object  is 
merely  to  prevent  foreign  competition  ;  do  you 
agree  with  that  view? — We  have  no  such  object 
in  view  at  all,  and  provided  that  the  foreign 
article  is  sold  in  our  market  as  a  foreign  article 
without  our  marks  on  it,  we  do  not  object  to  be 
overwhelmed  with  it,  only  we  do  not  think  that 
we  ought  to  suffer  damage  from  it. 

2312.  As  I  understand  you,  you  do  not  desira 
to  keep  the  foreign  watches  out  of  the  market  ? 
— Certainly  not 

2313.  You  are  prepared  to  meet  them  in  a  fair 
market,  and  if  they  beat  you,  to  be  beaten? — Yes. 

2314.  You  object  to  the  foreign  watches 
coming  here  with  a  mark,  saying  on  the  face  of 
them  that  they  are  English  watches  ? — Yes,  that 
is  our  objection. 

2315.  And  you  think  the  better  plan  would 
be  to  stop  them  altogether  ? — Yes. 

2316.  And  if  that  cannot  be  done  you  say, 
let  the  mark  be  so  plain  that  anybody  can  under- 
stand it  ?—Somethmg  different  altogether  from 
our  own  hall-mark. 

2317.  You  would  not  let  it  be  a  lion  passant? 
— No,  nor  the  crown  ;  I  would  have  the  marks 
totally  different.  Supposing  that  they  want  a 
^uarant«e  of  the  standard,  what  we  object  to 
is  their  availing  themselves  of  the  appearance  of 
our  nationality ;  but  if  they  are  to  have  a  mark, 
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and  are  to  be  admitted  to  the  hall  at  all,  let  it 
be  of  a  distinctive  character  from  our  own. 

2318.  We  have  had  evidence  here  to  the  effect 
that  with  regard  to  watch  cased  it  mi^ht  be 
desirable  not  to  hall-mark  them  at  all;  what  do 
you  say  to  that  in  Coventry  ? — We  are  quite 
opposed  to  any  voluntarv  system  of  hall-marking ; 
for  that  system  would  be  a  system  of  voluntary 
swindle. 

2319.  Whatever  disadvantage  there  may  be  in 
hall-marking,  you  would  submit  to  it  rather  than 
lose  the  benefit  resulting  from  it  ? — Exactly  so. 

2320.  Your  minds  are  made  up  about  that  ? — 
We  are  quite  clear  upon  that  point. 

2321.  Mr.  Prideaux,  of  the  Goldsmiths'  Com- 
pany, said,  that  in  his  opinion,  he  thought  that 
watch  cases  might  be  left  to  a  voluntary  hall- 
markiug,  optional  with  the  vendor,  his  idea  being 
that  those  who  valued  it  would  use  it,  and  that 
those  who  did  not  care  about  it  would  not  do  SO5 
and  that  it  would  leave  the  foreign  and  the 
British  manufacturers  on  the  same  footing ;  but 
I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  do  not  agree 
to  that  at  all  ? — We  do  not  agree  to  that  at  all ; 
we  go  in  for  compulsory  hall  marking,  as  now. 

2322.  Only  that  it  should  be  confined  to 
British-made  goods? — Yes;  people  might  make 
up  silver  for  instance  at  two-thirds  the  standard 
value,  or  they  might  perhaps  make  it  less ;  I  do 
not  say  that  that  could  not  be  done  so;  that 
those  who  are  cleverest  in  mixing  up  common 
metal  would  have  the  greatest  advantage  in  the 
trade,  but  the  public  would  have  no  protection 
at  all ;  without  the  mark  the  public  would  not 
know  what  they  were  buying. 

2323.  Then  it  is  suggested  that  the  public 
should  take  care  of  themselves? — How  can  thev; 
I  cannot  see  how  it  is  possible  for  them  to  take 
care  of  themselves. 

2324.  I  think  you  do  not  come  here  to  speak 
for  the  watchmakers,  but  only  for  the  watch-case 
makers  ? — I  would  rather  that  my  remarks  were 
confined  to  the  case  trade,  for  1  am  thoroughly 
conversant  with  that,  and  have  been  so  for  40 
years,  whereas  I  know  very  little  about  watch- 
making ;  perhaps  not  so  much  as  some  of  you 
gentlemen  round  this  table,  by  this  time. 

2325.  We  have  heard  it  said  that  the  Bill  on 
the  table  does  not  go  far  enough,  and  that  some- 
thing more  ought  to  be  enacted  to  keep  English 
movements  out  of  foreign  watch  cases;  perhaps 
you  would  rather  say  nothing  about  that? — I  am 
quite  willing  to  submit  to  the  dictum  that  there 
should  be  np  English  cases  made  for  foreign 
watches ;  but  that  is  a  part  of  the  subject  which 
other  gentlemen  who  will  be  before  you  from 
Coventry  will  be  able  to  speak  to  ;  and  I  would 
rather  leave  it  to  those  who  understand  the 
matter  better  than  I  do  njyself. 

2326.  It  seems  to  be  the  view  of  several  honour- 
able Members  of  the  Committee  that  if  primd 
facie  a  watch-case  maker  were  to  say,  "  I  will 
make  watch  cases  for  anybody  who  will  pay  for 
them/'  he  might  do  so  ? — I  do  not  say  so  ;  I  have 
instanced  my  own  case,  and  I  know  another 
case  of  a  manufacturer  at  Coventry  who  had 
the  same  gentleman  come  to  him,  and  after  he 
visited  me,  he  refused  on  the  same  grounds  that 
I  did. 

2327.  On  the  ground  that  he  did  not  think  it 
a  British  thing  to  do  ? — Yes. 

2328.  And  you  think  that  therefore  the  repu- 
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tation  of  your  products  would  suffer  if  they  went 
about  with  inferior  works  in  them  ? — Yes. 

2329.  And  under  spurious  conditions  ? — Yes. 
I  may  sav  that  this  negotiation  between  myBclf 
and  the  Elgin  Company's  gentlemen  took  place 
before  any  idea  of  this  stopping  of  the  marking 
of  foreign  cases  was  mooted  at  all ;  but  I  stiU 
hold  to  the  same  opinion. 

2330.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  about  the 
size  of  the  trade  in  Coventry ;  is  it  not  the 
largest  watch  manufacturing  city  in  the  king- 
dom ?  —  Yes  ;  I  think  Coventry  more  than 
doubles  London  and  Liverpool  put  together  in 
the  production  of  watches. 

2331.  Is  that  in  cases  or  in  watches  ? — In 
watches  entirely ;  the  completed  watches. 

2332.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  there 
are  more  complete  watches  made  in  Coventry  in  a 
year  than  in  London  and  Liverpool  together  ? — 
Yes,  that  is  my  opinion. 

2333.  Have  you  got  any  figures  to  show  that  ? 
— No. 

2334.  I  am  afraid  it  would  not  be  easy  to  get 
figures,  would  it  ? — I  do  not  see  how  one  could 
get  at  it. 

2335.  Speaking  roughly,  could  you  approxi- 
mately tell  the  Committee  the  number  of  watches, 
gold  and  silver,  per  year  sent  out  from  Coventry  ? 
— I  am  sure  I  could  not.  It  is  a  very  large 
number.  1  might  to  an  approximate  extent  tell 
the  number  of  people  that  I  should  consider  would 
be  engaged  and  dependent  upon  the  trade.  It 
would  be  something  like  10,000,  or  a  quarter  ot 
the  inhabitants  of  Coventry. 

2336.  And  it  is  a  growing  industry,  is  it  not  ? 
— Yes ;  very  much  so. 

2337.  Then  it  has  held  its  own  against  foreign 
competition  up  to  this  time? — Yes,  and  it  is 
growing  now ;  there  is  no  doubt  about  it. 

2338.  And  you  are  afraid  of  having  it  dis- 
credited by  this  which  you  call  a  fraud  upon 
you  ? — Yes. 

2339.  The  Americans  complain  that  they  can- 
not get  their  watch-cases  hall-marked  at  home, 
and  they  have  asked  this  Committee  not  to 
deprive  them  of  the  opportunity  of  having  their 
standard  assayed ;  have  you  any  remark  to  make 
about  that? — The  American  Government  and 
the  American  people  have  it  in  their  own  hands 
to  establish  a  hall,  if  they  find  it  necessary. 
There  is  none  I  know  at  the  present  time  ;  but 
I  may  say,  of  my  own  personal  knowledge,  that 
30  years  ago  there  were  more  cases  made  in 
America  than  there  were  made  in  Coventry ;  for 
a  very  great  number  of  watches  were  exported 
from  Coventry  to  the  States^  the  movements 
only,  without  cases  at  all ;  and  when  the  watch- 
making was  at  the  height  of  its  prosperity  the 
case-makers  had  nothing  to  do,  comparatively 
speaking;  so  that  case-making  is  no  new  industry 
in  America. 

2340.  But  if  anything  be  done  in  the  way  of 
hall-marking,  you  say  that  it  ought  to  be  so  done 
as  to  show  tnat  it  is  American  work? — Yes. 
Give  them  the  stars  and  stripes,  if  they  prefer  it. 
They  are  very  proud  of  them  generally  ;  and  we 
are  quite  willing  that  they  should  have  them  ii 
they  like. 

2341.  Instead  of  the  4ion  passant  you  would 
give  them  the  spread  eagle,  and  the  stars  and 
stripes  ? — Yes. 

2342.  You  would  not  be  satisfied  with  an  F? 
—No ;  because  the  F  could  be  taken  out; 

2343.  An 
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2343.  An  F  is  very  like  some  of  the  marks  of 
tbe  maker's  name,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Talbot. 

2344.  How  do  you  propose  to  prevent  foreign 
makers  bringiDg  their  watch-cases  here  to  be 
marked? — iSie  means  of  prevention  is  suggested 
in  one  of  the  clauses  of  the  Bill,  by  signiug  a 
declaration  in  all  cases  where  they  are  supposed 
to  be  of  foreign  manufacture. 

2345.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  practicable  to 
oblige  every  one  who  brought  a  watch-case  to  be 
marked  to  sign  a  declaration  that  it  was  not  a 
foreign-made  case  ? — Yes,  where  it  was  suspected 
to  be  foreign  work,  and  only  where  it  was 
suspected. 

2346.  Do  you  think  that  that  would  not  be 
resented  by  forei^ers? — It  might  be  resented 
by  foreigners,  but  it  would  be  a  very  easy  matter 
for  the  trade  in  this  country  to  prove  whether 
the  foreign  makers  had  any  staff  in  this  country 
for  making  the  cases,  or  not. 

2347.  Then  you  would  not  mind  foreigners 
resenting  it? — They  would  resent  it  so  far  as 
they  were  able,  but  I  do  not  anticipate  that  it 
would  affect  us  nationally. 

2348.  You  think  that  the  necessity  for  the 
protection  of  the  British  industry  is  so  ^reat  that 
you  would  risk  the  ill  feeling  which  that  would 
create  amongst  foreign  nations  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Courtney. 

2349.  If  I  buy  a  gold  watch  case  it  is  im- 
portant to  me  that  I  should  know  whether  it  is 
gold  or  not  ? — Yes. 

2350.  Is  it  important  to  me  that  I  should 
know  whether  it  was  made  in  Connecticut  or  in 
Coventry  ? — Not  important  at  all  to  you. 

2351.  So  that  in  the  interests  of  the  consumer 
it  does  not  matter  at  all  where  it  is  made  ? — It 
does  matter  where  the  consumer  is  ignorant  of 
the  maker  of  the  case  of  the  watch.  It  is  of 
no  importance  to  you  if  you  know  the  dealer  that 
you  are  buying  it  of,  but  it  is  where  the  thing  is 
a  deception  that  it  is  important  to  those  who  do 
not  know  the  origin  of  the  case. 

2352.  Still  is  it  important,  even  though  the 
man  is  deceived,  that  he  should  know  whether  it 
was  made  in  Coventry  or  Connecticut? — He 
would  know  this,  that  a  Coventry  or  a  London- 
made  watch  would  last  for  a  lifetime,  whereas 
the  other  might  last  us  seven  or  eight  years ;  of 
course  that  would  apply  more  particularly  to  the 
works  than  to  the  case ;  and  our  argument  is 
that  the  case  covers  the  watch  and  it  is  only  for 
the  hall-mark  that  they  require  it. 

2353.  You  do  not  propose  to  prohibit  the 
putting  of  foreign  works  in  British  cases  ? — I  am 
quite  willing  to  submit  to  that,  although  it  is 
against  my  mterest  as  a  case  maker  perhaps  to 
do  so. 

2354.  What  is  the  population  of  Coventry  ? — 
About  43,000,  or  from  that  to  45,000. 

2365.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  10,000 
hands  are  engaged  in  this  trade  ? — Engaged  and 
dependent  upon  it.  There  are  a  great  many 
watchmakers  who  work  at  their  own  homes,  and 
all  the  female  members  of  the  family  work  at  it, 
which  would  materially  increase  the  number 
engaged  in  that  industry. 

2356.  If  there  are  10,000  people  actually  en- 
tged  in  the  industry,  you  would  have  something 
ke  30,000,  including  women  and  children,  would 
i).117. 


Mr.  Courtney — continued. 

you  not? — I  did  not  mean  to  say  that;  I  meant 
those  who  work  at  it  at  their  own  private  homes 
where  men  take  the  work  out  Irom  the  fac- 
tory, and  do  it  at  their  own  homes ;  you  may 
call  them  cottage  workshops. 

23/>7.  Do  you  think  that  there  are  actually 
10,000  men  and  women  engaged  in  this  business 
and  receiving  wages  for  it? — I  should  think  so; 
and  that  is  the  opinion  of  the  President  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Coventrv,  who  has 
been  to  some  trouble  to  get  at  statistics  as  re- 
gards that  matter. 

Mr.  Talbot. 

2358.  Do  you  include  in  the  10,000  the  children 
who  are  dependent  upon  those  engaged  in  this 
trade? — No;  I  include  the  wives  and  daughters 
of  those  who  work  at  their  own  homes  and  the 
apprentices;  the  number  is  approximately  correct; 
if  you  were  to  include  those  dependent  upon  them 
it  would  be  15,000. 

Mr.  Courtney. 

2359.  They  do  not  actually  work  and  receive 
wages,  do  they  ? — Yes ;  I  know  two  people  in  my 
immediate  neighbourhood  where  in  one  case  the 
three  daughters,  and  in  the  other  the  wife,  all 
work ;  and  I  daresay  their  production  would  be 
as  much  as  the  man's. 

Sir  Joseph  M'Kenna. 

2360.  So  far  as  the  metal  is  concerned,  it  is 
unimportant  to  its  value,  is  it  not,  whether  the 
case  be  made  in  England  or  in  America,  if  the 
standard  be  equal? — Quite  unimportant  as  re- 
gards the  intrinsic  value  of  the  metal. 

2361.  Then  your  only  objection  is  to  stamping 
with  the  English  hall-mark  a  foreign-made  watch 
case  as  likely  to  give  a  British  character  to  the 
watch  case  and  works? — Yes,  that  is  undoubtedly 
the  case. 

2362.  Do  not  you  think  that  what  you  com- 
plain of  would  be  fairly  met  if  there  were  some 
obligation  placed  upon  all  those  vendors  of  watch 
works  to  nave  the  foreign  mark  upon  them  if 
they  were  foreign  works  ? — Those  works  would 
be  so  readily  removed  that  I  think  not. 

2363.  But  if  the  vendors  of  watches  here  were 
obliged  to  distinguish  by  a  proper  mark  those 
watches  which  were  of  foreign  production,  from 
those  which  were  of  home  production,  would  not 
that  meet  the  grievance  that  you  anticipate  ? — It 
might  meet  it  to  some  extent. 

2364.  But  is  not  that  the  proper  way  of  meet- 
ing it?— I  think  the  proper  way  is  to  shut  them 
out  altogetiier  from  having  them  marked  here. 
It  is  hardhr  worth  while  keeping  up  an  esta- 
blishment for  marking  foreign  wotk, 

2365.  But  at  the  same  time  those  countries 
which  deal  with  us  on  friendly  terms  would  con- 
sider themselves  very  much  aggrieved  if  they 
could  not  sell  their  goods  here  ? — They  cannot 
send  them  now  legally.  If  the  Swiss  case  makers 
were  sending  their  goods  to  the  Goldsmiths' 
Hall  to  be  marked,  they  would  not  mark  them; 
it  can  only  be  done  by  sending  them  through 
agents  in  this  country. 

2366.  Then  we  lose  so  much  duty  by  that  <^ 
course  ? — There  is  no  duty  paid  on  watch  cases. 

2367.  You  mean  that  a  Swiss  manufacturer, 
as  a  Swiss,  could  not  do  that,  for  the  Goldsmiths' 
Company  now  would  not  take  his  work  ? — No, 
they  would  not. 

P  2368.  It 
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Sir  Joseph  M'Kenna — continued. 

2368.  It  is  only  by  employing  an  English 
i^ent  that  he  can  do  that  ?  —Yes. 

Sir  Patrick  O'Brien. 

2369.  You  said  that  you  were  not  a  maker  of 
gold  watches  but  only  a  case  maker  ? — Yes. 

2370.  Do  you  say  that  there  is  anything  to 
prevent  an  English  watchmaker  introducing 
foreign  works  into  your  cases  ? — I  cannot  tell. 
Of  course  if  I  were  to  make  up  a  quantity  of 
cases,  they  would  be  useless  to  the  trade  because 
I  could  not  make  stock  to  sell  for  anybody 
unless  I  knew  the  sizes  which  he  required  to  be 
made. 

Mr  Freshjield. 

2371.  I  do  not  understand  you  to  deny  the 
wisdom,  or  the  policy,  or  the  convenience  of 
having  a  stamp  or  other  means  of  enabling  the 
British  public  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
standard  value  of  plate  manufactured  abroad? — 
That  is  a  question  which  I  would  rather  not  be 
examined  upon,  for  I  know  nothing  about  it. 

2372.  Then  we  will  confine  the  question  to 
foreign  watch  cases ;  you  do  not  see  any  objection 
to  their  being  stamped,  by  which  the  public  may 
be  informed  of  the  value  of  the  metal  of  which 
the  watch  cases  are  composed  ? — The  foreigners 
all  have  their  own  stamps  now,  which  are  as  good 
a  guarantee  of  their  value  as  our  own. 

2373.  You  do  not  question  the  policy  of  your 
having  in  England  the  means  of  ascertaining  the 
metallic  value  of  foreign,  watch  cases  ? — I  think 
that  there  should  be  the  guarantee  of  the  country 
where  it  is  marked. 

2374.  But  in  America  they  have  not  a  murk  ? 
—No. 

2375.  I  want  to  know  whether  you  believe 
that  it  is  a  convenience  to  the  British  public  that 
there  should  be  a  means  of  ascertaining  the 
standard  value  of  the  metal  of  which  a  foreign 
watch  case  is  ma^e  ? — I  do  not  think  it  is  a  matter 
of  any  moment  at  all.  Nobody,  I  think,  would 
question  the  policy  that  the  public  should  know 
what  it  is  naade  of ;  but  I  think  that  should  be 
for  the  foreigner  to  provide  and  not  us. 

2376.  If  they  do  not  provide  it,  do  not  you 
think  it  a  convenience  that  the  British  public 
should  have  such  a  guarantee  ? — Depend  upon  it 
if  they  bad   not  it  in  this  country,  they  would 

Srovide  it  at  home  as  other  foreign  countries  have 
one. 

2377.  Still  you  do  not  deny  the  value  of  the 
means  of  ascertaining  the  worth  of  the  metal  ? — 
No,  I  do  not  deny  that. 

2378.  Your  objection  is  confined  to  the  fact 
that  the  British  mark  implies  misapprehension 
or  even  fraud? — Yes,  we  go  as  far  as  to  say 
fraud. 

Mr.  Thomson  Sankey. 

2379.  I  understand  that  you  have  seen  this 
proposed  before  ? — Yes. 

2380.  And  you  approve  of  the  clause  which 
prohibits  any  English  hall-marking  by  any  Eng- 
lish hall,  if  thev  have  a  reasonable  suspicion  that 
the  article  is  of  foreign  make  ? — Yes. 

2381.  You  would  not  apply  that  rule  to  any 
other  article  of  silver,  would  you,  except  watch 
cases? — No;  other  articles  are  sold  on  their 
merits;  there  is  no  movement  or  anything  of 
other  value  besides  the  metal  in  it,  and  the  artistic 
work  and  the  make  up  of  the  material.  I  think 
that  might  be  very  well  left  to  the  action  of  that 
clause. 


Mr.  ThomMon  Hankey — continued. 

2382.  This  rule  is  solely  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
teecting  the  buyer  of  watches  and  nothing  else? 
— Yes. 

2383.  You  do  not  admit  that  the  hall-mark  is 
merely  a  security  as  to  the  quantity  of  pure  silver, 
but  that  it  has  other  objects  than  that  of  giving 
the  guarantee,  or  the  supposed  guarantee,  that 
the  works  are  made  in  England  ? — Yes,  by  usage^ 
it  has  come  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  guarantee  of 
the  manufacture  of  the  whole  article. 

2384.  If  an  Act  of  Parliament  with  that  clause 
were  passed,  what  should  prevent  any  English 
watch-maker,  or  any  English  dealer  from  import- 
ing American  watch  cases,  and  sending  them  to 
be  marked  as  their  own  property  ? — I  would  only 
allow  English  manufacturers  to  enter  their  marks 
at  the  di&rent  halls.  There  is  in  the  Act  the 
word  "dealer,"  so  that  any  one  may  enter  his 
mark;  I  would  restrict  it,  so  that  none  but  manu- 
facturers should  have  their  punches  entered 
there. 

2385.  You  wish  to  make  the  hall-marking 
much  more  restrictive,  in  fact,  than  it  is  now  ? — 
Yes. 

2386.  And  you  think  that  that  would  be  ad- 
vantageous generally  to  the  trade  of  this  country 
with  respect  to  watches  ? — I  think  so. 

2387.  With  regard  to  the  Coventry  trade,  you 
say  that  it  employs,  according  to  your  general 
rough  estimate,  as  many  as  10,000  hands? — I 
think  so. 

2388.  Has  not  the  trade  been  increasing  then 
during  the  last  10  years? — Yes. 

2389.  Has  it  not  doubled  ?— Yes ;  but  these 
last  two  years,  since  the  system  of  marking  foreign 
watch  cases  has  come  in  vogue,  it  has  decreased 
considerably. 

2390.  There  has  been  generally  a  decrease  in 
almost  all  manufactured  articles,  has  there  not, 
in  this  country,  to  a  grrat  degree  ? — We  allege 
that  we  suffer  considerably  more  than  the  other 
industries  of  the  country  do  through  the  action 
of  hall-marking. 

2391.  Do  you  think  it  is  just  to  prohibit  any 
buyer  in  England  from  purchasing  a  watch  of 
equality,  because  the  case  has  been  made  in 
another  country  ? — No,  not  if  it  was  sold  as  hav- 
ing been  made  in  another  country  ;  I  should  not 
object  to  it  then. 

2392.  You  wish,  do  you  not,  to  impose  upon 
the  buyer  the  necessity  of  examining  where  the 
article  has  been  made  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Munlz. 

2393.  You  are  aware,  I  presume,  that  the  hall- 
marking of  gold  and  silver  carries  a  test  of  the 
value  of  the  gold  and  silver  standard,  and  that  it 
was  not  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  watches  par- 
ticularly, but  as  a  general  law  ? — Yes. 

2394.  You  were  saying  that  you  object,  as  an 
honest  man,  to  make  those  cases,  because  those 
people  for  whom  you  might  make  them  would 
put  foreign  works  inside  those  oases? — Yes. 

2395.  And  you  said  you  would  prevent  that 
by  some  process  which  I  do  not  quite  understand; 
will  you  explain  what  your  remedy  was? — ^Tbe 
process  contained  in  the  Bill  that  in  any  case 
where  the  authorities  at  the  hall  have  doubts  as 
to  the  nationality  of  works  submitted  to  them  for 
assay,  they  should  require  a  declaration  to  be 
made  that  they  were  of  British  manufacture. 

2896.  You  must  know  from  your  experienoe 
of  40  years  in  that  trade,  and  the  same  with  uiy 
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Mr.  JJfiintr— -continued. 

great  trade  in  the  world,  that  there  are  men  who 
are  not  quite  so  honest  as  jou  are,  and  that  they 
might  make  those  cases  without  any  hesitation, 
so  as  to  allow  foreign  works  to  be  put  in? — 
Xhey  have  been  made ;  there  is  no  doubt  about 
that. 

2397.  And  I  am  afraid  that  possibly  you  may 
know  that  there  are  men  who  would  make  a  de- 
<5laration  that  they  were  full  of  English  works  ? 
— I  do  not  think  so. 

2398.  You  think  that  there  are  no  men  so 
"wicked  as  that? — I  should  think  not 

2399.  You  do  not  think  that  if  those  gold  and 
silver  watch  cases  were  assayed  for  the  purpose 
of  testing  their  value,  and  that  were  made  volun- 
tary, that  would  answer  the  purpose ;  that  is  to 
aay^  if  you  wish  to  sell  your  watch  cases  as 
Btandard  gold,  or  standard  silver,  and  you  had 
the  option  of  whether  you  would  have  this 
mark  on  them  or  not,  you  think  that  would  not 
answer  the  purpose  at  all? — I  think  that  the 
public  woula  have  no  protection  in  unmarked 
^oods. 

2400.  Would  not  the  public  ask  for  marked 
goods  for  their  protection  ? — Marked  goods,  in 
my  opinion,  would  be  very  largely  used.  I  do 
not  think  anybody  scarcely  would  avail  them- 
Belves  of  the  option  of  not  marking ;  you  might 
make  it  a  law,  but  they  would  not  avail  them- 
selves of  it. 

2401.  You  think  that  if  marking  were  made 
voluntary,  a  large  proportion  of  the  trade,  if  not 
a  very  large  proportion,  would  have  their  goods 
marked? — Yes;  I  should  consider  myself  that 
-we  should  keep  on  the  same  as  usual. 

2402-3.  Do  you  think  that  any  rational  being 
who  knew  anything  about  marking,  would  buy  a 
-watch  that  was  not  marked  under  those  circum- 
stances?— He  would  not,  if  he  knew  how  com- 
mon metal  would  be  made  up,  supposing  there 
were  no  mark  and  no  test 

2404.  You  said  just  now  that  you  thought  that 
-voluntary  marking  would  be  voluntary  swind- 
ling; will  you  explain  why  should  it  be  voluntary 
swindling  ? — The  man  that  was  most  clever  in 
mixing  up  metal,  and  making  solder  that  would 
attach  those  parts  together,  would  turn  out  metal 
of  a  less  value  than  a  man  who  was  not  so  clever ; 
but  with  the  mark  we  all  start  up^n  a  fair  foot- 
ing ;  we  begin  upon  an  equal  basis. 

2405.  But  if  a  purchaser  wanted  that  mark  put 
upon  it,  he  could  easily  ascertain  whether  it  was 
the  standard  or  not  ? — It  would  be  broken  up  if  it 
was  found  below  the  standard. 

2406.  You  do  not  think  that  that  would  be  a 
sufficient  protection  to  the  public  ? — No. 

2407.  You  must  be  aware  that  in  watches,  like 
everything  else,  the  great  protection  to  the  public 
is  the  character  of  the  man  from  whom  the  cus- 
tomer purchases  ?  —But  in  the  case  of  people  who 
are  not  largely  enough  engaged  in  the  trade  to 

•  have  established  their  reputations,  where  would 
they  go  to,  under  the  action  of  such  a  mea- 
sure? 

2408.  Then  they  would  get  their  cases 
stamped  at  the  Assay  Office  as  being  of  standard 
value,  if  they  were  a  standard  value  ;  there  is  a 
Tery  considerable  number  of  foreign  watch  works 
brought  into  Coventry,  is  there  not  ? — Not  into 
Coventry,  I  think. 

2409.  Do  not  they  put  them  into  cases  there 
sometimes  ? — I  think  not. 

2410.  On  all  foreign  works    as   well  as    on 
0.117. 
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English  works  the  name  is  stamped,  is  not  it? — •  j^ 

No,  you  can  buy  any  quantity  of  movements  of        1878^ 
the   Waltham  and  Elgin   watches  without  anv 
name  at   all.     It   is  only  works   for  sale  in  this 
country  that  they  put  no  name  upon. 

2411.  If  they  put  another  person's  name  on 
them,  you  are  aware  that  that  is  a  misdemeanour, 
for  which  a  person  might  get  two  years'  hard 
labour  ? — ^It  is  done  nevertheless. 

2412.  We  were  told  by  a  witness  that  foreign 
gold  watches  have  metallic  domes,  though  t£it 
was  looked  upon  ad  an  unfair  thing,  because  of 
the  stamp  being  upon  the  watch  case,  and  the 
foreign  dome  being  made  merely  of  metal,  a  per- 
son would  think  that  he  was  buying  gold  when 
he  was  buying  only  partially  gold ;  you  are  aware 
of  that,  are  you  not  ? — Yes. 

2413.  Do  you  not  think  that  as  the  foreign 
makers  make  those  goods,  the  English  makers 
should  be  allowed  to  make  them  ? — ^e  have  no 
wish  to  be  allowed  to  make  metal  domes. 

2414.  If  any  witness  told  us  that  it  interfered 
with  the  trade  because  they  could  not  make 
metal  domes  here,  he  talked  nonsense? — He 
would,  according  to  my  ideas,  and  also  of  those 
whom  I  represent. 

2415.  How  can  any  Coventry  man  compete  in 
gold  watches  with  foreigners  who  make  metallic 
domes,  when  he  can  only  make  gold  domes  ? — 
Because   the  more   largely  increased  value  is  a 

{)rotection   when  made.     We  do  not  object  to 
breigners  having  metal  domes  a  bit. 

2416.  At  what  price  do  you  think  a  useful 
gold  watch  could  be  made? — You  can  have  them 
made  at  any  price  ;  from  16  /•  to  any  amount  to 
which  you  please  to  go. 

2417.  Are  there  not  many  gold  watches  made 
below  16  /.  ? — Yes,  there  are. 

2418.  What  is  the  lowest  you  have  heard  of? 
— £.  7  or  8  /. ;  a  lady's  gold  watch. 

2419.  Sometimes  as  low  as  5/.,  I  should 
think  ? — I  should  think  not. 

2420.  If  I  were  to  buy  a  watch  for  5  /.,  do  you 
think  it  would  be  gold  ?— I  should  say  it  would 
not  be  of  English  make. 

2421.  If  a  watch  selling  at  5  /.  with  a  metallic 
dome  had  to  be  competed  for  by  an  English 
manufacturer  who  must  put  in  a  gold  dome, 
which  I  suppose  is  worth  a  sovereign,  he 
would  be  handicapped  to  the  extent  of  25  per 
cent,  upon  the  article  that  he  was  trying  to  com- 
pete with  ? — We  have  no  wish  to  keep  down  the 
foreigner  in  any  shape  or  way ;  we  only  want  to 
stand  upon  the  distinctive  merits  of  our  own 
trade. 

2422.  You  have  to  compete  with  the  foreigner, 
have  you  not,  in  exporting  to  other  countries  ? — 
Yes ;  but  we  have  no  wish  to  compete  with  metal 
domes. 

2423.  How  can  you  compete  with  metal  domes 
if  they  can  get  a  watch  made  for  a  sovereign  less 
than  you  can  ? — Pointing  to  the  dome  you  would 
at  once  say  to  the  purchaser  that  he  has  the  worth 
of  his  money  instead  of  brass. 

2424.  Can  you  tell  me  what  is  the  advantage 
of  a  gold  dome  ? — There  is  no  advantage,  omy 
that  me  one  metal  has  a  value  at  all  times,  and 
the  other  is  valueless. 

2425.  Then  I  am  getting  a  sovereign  more 
value  in  my  pocket,  and  nobody  knows  it  ?--r 
Yes. 

2426.  On  that  principle,  might  it  not  be  worth 
as  much  to  me  as  the  best  watch  in  Christendomf 
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whether  it  is  gold  or  whether  it  is  common 
metal  ? — By  the  same  rule  if  the  whole  case  was 
base  metal  it  would  answer  your  purpose  as 
well. 

2427.  The  gold  case  does  not  make  the  watch 
any  better,  does  it  ? — No. 

2428.  People  like  a  gold  case  because  it  looks 
better  ? — Yes,  and  it  is  of  more  intrinsic  value  in 
the  metal. 

2429.  Have  you  any  idea  what  proportion  of 
the  watch  trade  of  the  world  is  in  Coventry  ? — I 
could  give  you  no  answer  at  all  to  that 
question. 

2430.  Do  you  think  that  they  make  as  many 
watches  in  Coventry  as  they  do  in  Geneva?— I 
should  think  not. 

2431.  Why  do  you  think  they  make  so  many 
in  Geneva? — Because  they  make  them  and  sell 
them  at  such  a  price  that  we  never  attempt  to 
make  them  at. 

2432.  Then  the  price  is  the  thing  that  gives 
them  the  advantage? — Yes. 

2433.  Twenty-five  per  cent,  upon  a  silver  watch 
must  make  a  material  diflference  in  the  price,  must 
it  not  ?  —  It  would  make  a  difference  no 
doubt. 

^434.  And  that  you  cannot  compete  with  ? — 
No. 

Mr.  Torr. 

2435.  Are  there  no  watches  made  in  England 
with  metal  domes? — We  are  bound  by  law  not  to 
make  them. 

2436.  Do  you  think  that  there  are  none  sur- 
reptitiously made?— I  never  saw  one  English 
made  with  a  metal  dome. 

2437.  I  think  you  are  strongly  in  favour  of 
continuing  compulsory  hall  marking,  because  you 
think  that  it  secures  the  honest  trader,  and  protects 
the  buyer  from  fraud  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Bates. 

2438.  I  think  your  great  complaint  is  that  a 
foreign  watch  case  is  allowed  to  be  marked  in 
England  with  the  same  mark  as  the  marks  on 
Enghsh-niade  watch  cases  ? — Yes. 

2439.  And  you  think  that  that  is  wrong  ? — 
Yes 

2440.  Supposing  that  a  punch  was  made  with 
the  hall  mark,  and  also  that  the  same  punch  had 
a  distinctive  mark  showing  that  it  was  foreign, 
how  would  tliat  answer? — It  could  be  taken 
out. 

2441.  Supposing  vou  had  a  punch,  we  will  say 
one-eighth  of  an  inch,  and  in  that  one-eighth  of 
an  inch  you  had  not  only  the  English  mark,  but 
you  had  a  foreign  mark,  say  in  the  centre,  or  say 
that  you  had  two  English  marks,  and  in  the 
centre  of  them  you  had  the  foreign  mark,  how 
could  you  take  that  out  without  taking  out  the 
hall  mark  ? — You  could  not  take  it  out  without 
taking  out  the  hall  mark. 

2442.  Would  not  that  answer  your  purpose  ? — 
I  should  think  not. 

2443.  Supposing  you  could  not  get  the  other 
thing  with  it  ? — ^Then  we  must  put  up  with  what 
we  could  get* 

2444.  Do  not  you  think  that  that  would 
answer  your  purpose  ?  -  No,  I  think  not  If  it 
has  to  be  marked  at  all,  it  should  be  a  distinctive 
mark  altogether ;  and  then  I  do  not  think  they 
would  trouble  you  with  hall  marking.  It  is  only 
to  copy  us  that  they  have  to  mark  at  all. 

2445.  You  object  also  to  those  foreign  watch 


Mr.  J7ato«— continued, 
cases  having  the  English  hall  mark,  because  you 
think  it  deceives  the  public,  and  makes  them 
believe  that  the  works  m  the  case  are  English  2 
— Yes. 

2446.  You  would  have  no  objection  to  foreign 
watches  being  imported,  if  they  were  marked  as 
foreign  watches' — Not  the  slightest 

2447.  Then  you  are  a  freetrader? — Yes,  I 
have  been  so  all  my  life,  and  hope  to  die  so. 

2448.  You  are  a  freetrader  in  everything 
except  watch  cases? — I  do  not  want  any  pro- 
tection  in  watch  cases. 

2449.  You  say  that  you  think  there  are  no 
works  imported  into  Coventry  in  the  rough  ?— 
I  think  not. 

2450.  Not  imported  in  the  rough,  and  finished 
in  Coventry  ? — I  should  think  not 

^  2451.  You  were  asked  about  a  man  putting 
his  name  on  the  works ;  supposing  those  works 
were  imi)orted  in  the  rough,  and  polished  and 
finished  by  English  workmen,  do  you  think  there 
would  be  any  great  harm  then  in  the  English^ 
man  putting  his  name  on  those  works  ?— No, 
not  it  the  tning  was  worked  up  in  this  country. 
A  man  having  the  rough  work,  and  making  it 
up,^  I  do  not  think  would  interfere  with  the 
nationality. 

2452.  Taking  the  rough  stock,  and  finishing 
it  afterwards  in  the  English  shop,  there  would 
be  no  objection  to  ? — No  objection  1  should  think. 

2453.  You  have  shown  us  how  readily  the 
stamps  on  those  watch  cases  that  vou  have 
brought  could  be  removed;  do  you  think  that 
the  stamps  are  very  often  removed  for  any  pur- 
pose?—They  might  be.  I  have  only  brought 
those  to  show  to  you  how  easily  it  might  be 
done.  Those  were  entire  at  six  o'clock  this 
morning,  and  I  have  had  this  done  since. 

2454.  Do  you  think  that  if  the  case  were 
marked  by  the  hall  of  the  value  of  9  carats  or  12 
carats,  you  could  easily  remove  the  9  or  the  12, 
and  put  18  in  place  of  it  ? — No ;  it  would  be 
forging  the  hall  mark  at  once  if  you  did  that 

2455.  Of  course  it  is  a  forgery,  but  do  you 
think  it  could  be  easily  done  ? — I  think  it  could. 
I  have  never  heard  of  a  case  in  all  my  experience 
of  the  trade  of  the  hall  mark  being  forged  in 
this  country. 

2456.  Have  you  never  heard  of  a  case  of  the 
hall  mark  being  forged  or  altered  in  any  way  ?— - 
No. 

2457.  Or  of  the  transfer  of  the  mark  from  one 
piece  of  plate  to  another  ? — I  have  heard  of  its 
oeing  transferred,  but  it  is  only  from  report 
I  know  of  nothing  from  my  own  personal  know- 
ledge. 

2458.  But  practically,  do  you  think  that  it 
could  be  done  ? — I  think  that  the  marks  might 
be  removed  from  such  things  as  spoons  that  are 
of  a  considerable  substance,  and  put  on  others,  but 
in  watch  cases  you  could  not  take  the  marks 
away  and  insert  them  in  other  cases. 

2459.  Could  you  remove  the  gold  mark  of 
9  carats  and  put  18  in  place  of  it? — No. 

2460.  Would  that  be  impossible  ?— I  should 
think  it  would  be  impossible  without  detec- 
tion. 

2461.  Then  it  is  not  so  easy  to  remove  the 
marks  ? — It  is  ea^y  enough  to  remove  them,  but 
to  substitute  others  in  their  place  would  be  the 
di£Sculty. 

2462.  You  said  that  formerlv  a  great  many 
watch  movements  went  to  America  and  were  put 
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into  American  cases ;  when  did  the  tide  turn  and 
tiie  American  works  begin  to  come  to  England, 
instead  of  our  works  going  to  America  ? — I 
should  think  from  10  to  15  years  ago. 

2463.  And  now  the  tide  is  so  completely 
turned  that  English  works  do  not  go  to  America, 
except  in  very  small  quantities  ? — We  are  kept 
out  by  a  prohibitive  tariff  of  about  30  per  cent.,  I 
think. 

2464.  Supposing  it  were  not  affected  by  a  pro« 
hibitive  tariff;  supposing  the  tariff  were  as  it 
was  before  the  war,  could  you  send  English 
watches  there  now? — We  could  successnilly 
compete  with  the  Americans,  there  is  not  a 
doubt  about  it,  in  their  own  market  with  our 
English  works,  if  we  were  upon  fair  and  equal 
terms  with  them. 

2465.  Both  in  the  case  of  silver  and  gold 
watches? — Yes. 

Chairman. 

2466.  Do  you  compete  with  them  in  the 
Colonies ;  for  instance,  in  Australia,  where  you 
are  upon  equal  terms  ? — Yes,  1  think  so. 

Mr.  Whitwell. 

2467.  So  that,  in  fact,  people  would  be  send- 
ing their  cases  to  be  marked  here,  in  order  to  get 
an  advantage  by  getting  the  British  endorse- 
ment upon  their  bills,  so  to  speak? — Just  so. 

2468.  Where  do  you  get  your  cases  marked  ? 
r— Chiefly  in  London ;  some  in  Chester. 

2469.  Do  not  you  send  any  to  Sheffield?— 
No. 

2470.  Is  not  Sheffield  near  to  you? — Yes; 
and  Birmingham  is  within  18  miles  of  us. 

2471.  Why  do  not  you  send  them  to  Birming- 
ham ? — From  the  simple  fact,  that  the  reputation 
of  Birmingham  plate  got  so  bad  30  years  ago, 
thi^t  1  was  obliged  to  send  to  London.  I  had  to 
undergo  a  prosecution  for  doing  it,  when  it  was 
illegal  to  do  it. 

2472.  Then  you  are  like  the  Americans,  for 
you  want  to  get  the  hall  mark  put  upon  your 
goods,  althougn  they  are  not  mude  in  London? 
— ^It  was  dune  because  we  could  not  sell  our 
goods  at  all  with  the  Birmingham  mark  upon 
them.     There  is  no  secret  about  it 

2473.  Hut  still,  as  a  matter  of  preference, 
although  the  hall  mark  is  as  valid  in  the  one  case 
as  in  the  other,  you  prefer  sending  your  goods 
to  London  that  they  may  be  hall  marked? — 
Xes. 

2474.  I  observe  that  in  each  of  those  cases 
there  is  *^J.  W.";  what  does  "J.  W.''  signify? 
— "^^  James  Walker." 

2475.  So  that  although  you  do  get  them  hall 
marked  in  Loudon,  you  retain  your  own  auto- 
graph upon  the  cases? — Yes. 

2476.  So  that  every  person  who  buys  them 
may  know  that  you  have  made  them  ? — 1  es. 

2477.  May  I  ask  if  it  is  a  pretty  well-known 
mark  ? — Yes. 

2478.  Do  you  sell  to  many  watchmakers  out 
of  Coventry,  or  do  you  principally  supply  the 
Coventry  trade  ? — Entirely  the  Coventry  trade. 

2479.  And  not  to  the  London  makers? — 
No. 

2480.  Then,  in  fact,  if  you  sold  your  cases  to 
an  American,  you  would  anger  your  customers 
by  giving  to  the  American  the  advantage  of  your 
name  as  well  as  the  English  hall  mai^  ? — I  do 
not  think  so  for  a  moment ;  I  do  not  think  that 
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the  manufacturers  of  Coventry   would  care  a 
bit  about  it ;  they  would  not  take  any  umbrage. 

2481.  Then  your  objection  to  selling  to  the 
American  was  simply  an  idea  that  you  would  be 
encouraging  him  to  commit  a  fraud  upon  the 
British  trader  ? — Yes. 

2482.  Do  most  of  the  Coventry  case  makers 
send  their  cases  to  London  to  be  marked? — 
Yes. 

Mr.  Pulesion. 

2483.  You  were  asked  about  sending  your 
cases  to  Birmingham ;  you  have  no  hall  at 
Coventry,  have  you  ?— No. 

2484.  Therefore,   I   suppose,  you  fancy  that 

iron  have  a  perfect  right  to  send  them  where  you 
ike  ?—  I  imagine  that  we  have  a  perfect  right  to 
send  them  where  we  choose. 

2485.  Supposing  you  had  a  hall  in  Coventry, 
you  would  send  them  there  to  be  marked  ? — We 
should  if  it  was  all  one  universal  mark,  which  I 
contend  is  the  proper  principle. 

2486.  If  you  had  a  hall  in  Coventry  you 
would  send  your  canes  to  be  marked  there,  would 
you? — Yes,  if  a  universal  mark  for  England  were 
adopted. 

2487.  But  not  having  a  hall  there,  you  think 
you  have  a  right  to  send  them  where  you  like  in 
England  ?— Yes. 

Mr.  Muntz. 

2488.  Are  you  aware  with  reference  to  the 
Birmingham  hnll  mark  the  quantity  of  plate 
marked  there  is  the  largest  in  England,  next  to 
London?— I  know  nothing  about  it;  I  have  sent 
no  work  to  Birmingham  to  be  marked  for  30 
years. 

2489.  Can  vou  tell  us  why  it  got  a  bad  name? 
— I  cannot  tell  you  why ;  all  I  know  is  that  at 
that  time  when  I  made  cases,  it  was  no  use  my 
offering  them  to  the  Coventry  manufacturers 
with  the  Birmingham  mark  on  them. 

2490.  It  was  regarded  as  what  they  call 
Brummagem  ware  ? — Yes ;  put  it  how  you  wiU, 
it  is  a  fact. 

Mr.  Pul'ston, 

2491.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  American  watches 
are  sold  here  as  American  watches? — Some  of 
them. 

2492.  When  you  referred  to  them  in  your 
evidence  just  now,  you  only  referred  to  those 
which  were  not  solda^  American  watches?— Yes; 
they  are  sold  both  ways,  but  you  may  have  them 
with  or  without  any  name  at  all. 

2493.  We  have  had  it  in  evidence  from  one  of 
the  principal  watch  manufacturers  that  although 
he  gets  his  cases  hall  marked  here,  all  his  watches 
are  sold  as  American  watches,  the  watches  of  the 
Walthan  Company  ? — That  is  not  correct 

2494.  All  of  them  are  not  sold  as  American;: 
you  only  refer  to  those  that  are  not  sold  as. 
American  watches  ? — Yes. 

2495.  If  an  American  watchmaker  applied  to* 
you  for  cases,  and  had  them  hall  marked  as  they 
are  done  here,  provided  that  he  sold  them  after* 
wards  as  American  watches,  and  vou  knew  it  waa 
a  fact,  would  you  still  object  to  the  making  cases 
for  him  ? — Yes,  I  should. 

Sir  Joseph  M^Kenna. 

2496.  The  American  watchmaker  who  was 
examined  here  was  Mr.  Bedford ;  he  did  admit 
that  watches  were  sold  by  his  company  that  were 
not  marked,  so  that  they  could  be  distinguished 
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as  American  watches,  but  do  you  see  any  objec- 
tion to  his  purchasing:  from  a  watch-case  maker 
here  a  properly  made  English  watch  case  and 
putting  in  it  his  own  watch  works,  if  he  marked 
nis  own  watch  works  as  foreign  works? — The 
objection  would  be  partly  removed,  but  the  prac- 
tice is  to  sell  them  as  English  works. 

2497.  I  agree  that  occasionally  they  are  sold 
i»  English  works ;  but  is  it  not  a  fact  that  in 
order  to  ffuard  against  foreign  works  being 
fraudulently  passed  off  as  English  works,  you 
object  to  giving  the  foreigner  the  right  to  have 
his  cases  hall  marked  in  this  country  when  they 
are  of  the  properly  standard  metal  ?— That  is  my 
object. 

Chairman. 

2498.  You  were  asked  by  the  honourable 
Member  for  Birmingham  about  the  probability 
of  certain  fraudulent  people  making  a  false  decla- 
ration ;  I  understand  that  what  the  Coventry 
people  would  be  satisfied  with  would  be  to  have 
the  law  altered  as  we  propose,  and  you  would 
trust  to  the  eflScacy  of  the  law  when  it  was  so 
altered  ? — Yes. 

2499.  Do  you  think  that  the  Goldsmiths'  Com- 
pany ought  to  be  required  to  prosecute  ? — ^Yes  ; 
where  a  prosecution  has  to  take  place,  I  think 
they  should  be  the  prosecutors. 

2500.  You  think  that  they  should  be  under  an 
obligation  to  the  prosecutors  in  proper  cases? 
— xes. 

2501.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you 
would  do  away  with  the  country  hall  marks,  or 
that  you  would  require  the  country  hall-marking 
authorities  to  be  under  some  central  control,  so 
that  there  should  be  a  nniformity  of  standard 
everywhere  ? — Yes. 

2502.  Do  you  think  that  the  Mint  ought  to 
supervise  that,  or  would  you  be  content  with 
the  London  Office  ?— The  Goldsmiths'  Hall  would 
be  quite  sufficient  guarantee,  I  think. 

2503.  You  think  that  the  Goldsmiths'  Hall 
should  have  given  to  it  the  right  and  the  obliga- 
tion to  supervise  the  country  halls? — Yes,  I 
think  so. 

2504.  Arid  yon  think  that  would  be  an  ad- 
vantage ? — Yes,  I  think  it  would. 

2505.  Do  not  you  know  that  now  the  country 
halls  have  to  make  returns  to  the  Mint  of  the 
assays  that  are  made  there? — I  believe  they  have 
annually  to  send  up  what  they  call  their  diet  that 
they  scrape  off  the  plate. 

2506.  But  jrou  do  not  think  that  that  is  suffi- 
cient supervision  ? — I  do  not  think  it  is. 

2507.  You  do  not  give  Birmingham  a  bad 
character  now,  do  you  ? — No,  I  am  only  speaking 
of  30  years  ago,  when  I  used  to  be  compelled  to 
mark  mere ;  and  I  got  out  of  the  habit  of  sending 
them  to  Birmingham,  because  I  could  not  sell  the 
goods  when  made. 

2508.  It  is  no  more  difficult  to  send  the  goods 
to  London  than  to  Birmingham  ? — No. 

2509.  Have  you  any  order  of  merit  in  the 
trade  with  respect  to  the  different  country  halls  ? 
— No,  I  think  not. 


Mr.  TaJbot. 

2510.  I  think  I  heard  you  say  that  you  used 
Chester  in  addition  to  London  ? — Yes,  we  send 
to  Chester  sometimes. 

2511.  Then  you  consider  the  Chester  Hall  s 

good  one  ? — Yes,  but  we  send  them  acct)rding  to 
le  manufacturers*  orders.  When  ordering  cases 
they  will  say, "  Make  me  so  many  cases  Chester 
or  London  Hall,"  and  we  send  them.  There  is 
no  option  in  the  matter ;  it  lies  with  the  watch 
manufacturer  who  orders  the  particular  hall 
at  which  the  cases  are  to  be  marked. 

Chairman. 

2512.  The  purchaser  of  the  cases  from  you 
sends  you  an  order  to  make  the  cases  up  to  the 
standard  of  the  particular  hall  which  he  names? 
^Yes. 

Mr.  Talhot. 

2513.  Some  persons  prefer  one  hall  and  some 
another  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Muntz, 

2514.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  is 
really  a  difference  in  the  standard  in  any  of  them? 
—  No,  not  in  any  degree. 

2515.  Then  it  is  merely  silly  prejudice?— 
Local  makers  have  their  preferences. 

Mr.  Pukstnn. 

2516.  Does  the  prejudice  as  to  Birmingham 
exist  now  as  it  did  before  ? — I  do  not  think  it 
does  ;  but  I  have  never  used  Birmingham  for  30 
years. 

Mr.  Talbot. 

2517.  I  understand  that  you  would  wish  to 
retain  all  the  existing  halls? — ^Yes,  I  have  no 
objection  to  the  halls.  I  advocate  a  universal 
mark  simply  to  prevent  confusion. 

2518.  You  use  Chester  next  to  London,  do 
not  you  ;  that  is  to  say,  next  to  the  number  of 
watches  that  you  send  to  London,  you  send  to 
Chester  ? — Yes ;  we  use  no  other  hall  unless  an 
Irish  customer  were  to  order  the  cases  to  be 
marked  in  Dublin,  which  occurs  sometimes,  and 
then  we  send  to  the  Dublin  hall. 

2519.  But  the  bulk  of  your  business  is  hall 
marked  either  in  London  or  Chester  ? — Yes. 

2520.  Could  you  give  the  proportion  between 
the  two  ? — Where  one  dozen  is  marked  at  Chester, 
there  would  be  a  gross  marked  in  London. 

Chairman. 

2521.  You  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  right  to 
continue  the  existing  nails ;  but  you  would  do 
away  with  separate  and  distinct  marks,  and  have 
it  all  one  mark  ? — Yes. 

2522.  That  is  to  say,  you  would  not  have  the 
wheatsheaf  in  some  cases,  and  the  leopard's  or 
lion's  head  on  others,  but  you^  would  have  one 
mark  for  all  the  country  ? — Yes. 

2523.  Mr..  Prideaux  suggested  a  standard  of  20 
carats,  or  something  between  22  and  18 ;  have 
you  ever  thought  whether  that  would  be  desir- 
able ?— I  do  not  think  it  would  be  desirable  at 
all ;  there  is  the  22-carat  now. 

2524.  And  there  is  a  20-carat  in  Ireland  ? — 
Yes ;  but  I  do  not  think,  as  a  trader,  that  20 
carats  would  be  any  advantage  to  us. 
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Mr.  Abthub  Benjamin  Guinness  Bogebs,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman^ 

2525.  You  come  here  to  speak  for  the  watch- 
I  makers  of  Liverpool,  do  you  not  ? — I  do. 

2526.  Are  you  yourself  a  watch  case  maker 
— Yes,    I   am  a  watch  case    manufacturer    in 
Xiiverpool. 

2527.  Is  it  a  large  industry  in  Liverpool  ? — It 
ie  a  decreasing  industry  in  Liverpool ;  but  it  has 
been  very  large.  The  manufacture,  I  may  tell 
the  Committee,  has  been  gradually  concentrating 
n  great  deal  in  Coventry  of  late  years. 

2528.  Coventry  has  been  beating  you? — 
Sxactly  so. 

2529.  Have  you  made  yourself  acquainted 
^ith  the  feeling  amongst  the  trade  in  Liverpool 
with  reference  to  this  agitation  against  hall- 
marking  foreign  watch  cases  ? — Yes. 

25v)0.  What  is  the  feeling  of  the  trade  in 
Liverpool  ? — ^The  feeling  is  that  foreigners  ought 
not  to  have  it  at  all,  and  that  it  is  a  fraud  upon 
the  public  generally. 

2581.  Have  you  any  reasons  which  you  would 
wish  to  give,  or  arguments  in  support  of  that 
"view?— There  has  been  a  great  deal  spoken 
before  the  Committee  about  respectable  men  who 
sell  watches,  but  there  are  a  great  many  men  who 
are  not  respectable  who  sell  watches ;  men  who 
go  about  the  country  taking  weekly  payments  for 
watches,  and  calling  them  nothing  else  but 
English  manufacture  when  they  are  not. 

2532.  Mr.  Walker,  who  is  a  case  maker,  told 
us  that  he  would  rather  not  be  able  to  sell  an 
English  case  if  it  were  to  be  fitted  with  foreign 
works,  than  to  be  allowed  to  make  it ;  do  you 
agree  with  him  ? — I  quite  agree  with  him. 

2533.  Are  you  willing  to  be  subjected  to  such 
a  fetter  on  your  trade  as  that  ? — I  am. 

2534.  Why  is  that?— I  consider  that  the  only 
reason  that  those  cases  are  made  for  forei^ 
movements  is  simply  to  commit  a  fraud  upon  the 
British  public. 

2535.  Your  idea  is  that  if  they  wanted  any- 
thing to  sliow  that  it  was  of  standard  value,  they 
would  get  it  stamped  elsewhere  ?— Decidedly. 

2536.  What  they  want  is  the  British  hall  mark 
to  make  people  believe  that  it  is  a  British  watch  ? 
— Yes,  Swiss  watches  of  all  kinds  and  descrip- 
tions have  been  sold  in  this  country  for  years 
past  as  Swiss  watches,  and  a  large  trade  is  done 
m  them  in  this  country,  and  we  do  not  object  to 
that  at  all. 

2537.  What  you  do  object  to  is  the  Swiss 
watches  being  sold  as  English  watches?  —  We 
do. 

2538.  Is  that  done  extensively? — It  is  very 
extensive. 

2539.  Has  it  been  done  long  ? — It  has  not  been 
done  lonff ;  it  is  a  new  thing  to  that  extent. 

2540.  Until  this  new  custom  began,  what  would 
you  say  was  the  idea  conveyed  by  seeing  the 
British  hall  mark  on  a  watch  case? — That  the 
watch  was  of  English  manufacture. 

2541.  It  was  taken  as  primd  facie  proof  that  it 
was  of  English  manufacture  ? — Decidedly  so. 

2542.  Tnen  the  bringing  in  of  this  new  custom 
renders  that  no  longer  a  satisfactory  proof? — 
Certainly. 

2543.  It  of  course  destroys  the  value  of  the 
hall  mark  in  the  case  of  those  who  have  a  right 
to  use  it?— It  is  destroying  the  value  of  the 
English  hall  mark  on  the  watch. 

oai7. 


Chairman — continued. 

2544.  Are  you  satisfied  yourself  with  the  Bill 
which  is  proposed  to  be  passed  ? — I  am  satisfied, 
if  I  might  speak  individually,  as  a  case  maker; 
but  if  I  may  go  so  far  as  to  speak  of  the  benefit 
of  the  trade  and  the  public  at  large,  I  must  say 
I  am  not  satisfied  with  the  Bill  as  it  is.  I  want 
it  to  go  further. 

2545.  To  what  extent?— To  the  extent  that  I 
would  not  allow  any  foreign  movements  to  be 
put  into  English  cases  at  all.  Although  I  am  a 
case  maker  I  do  not  consider  that  the  Bill  would 
do  away  with  fraud  altogether. 

2546.  Do  not  you  see  that  that  would  injure 
your  own  trade? — I  am  not  particular  about  that 
at  all  if  it  injured  my  trade,  but  I  do  not  con- 
sider that  it  will. 

2547.  Because  you  suffer  in  reputation  from 
having  those  works  put  into  English  cases? — 
Whichever  way  we  get  the  trade  taken  away 
from  the  English  people  by  fraud,  we  should  have 
some  redress  for  it. 

2548.  What  would  vou  put  in  the  Bill?— 
I  should  prohibit  any  foreign  movements  being 
put  into  an  English  case. 

2549.  By  prohibiting  anj  person  from  selling 
a  hall-marked  watch,  if  it  contained  foreign 
works  ? — Yes. 

2550.  You  are  not  afraid  of  the  consequences 
of  that  to  your  trade  ? — Not  at  all. 

2551.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  just? — De- 
cidedly just.  I  think  it  is  most  unjust  as  it  is 
now ;  there  is  no  justice  in  it. 

2552.  Speaking  for  the  Liverpool  trade,  are 
they  of  your  opinion  ? — ^They  are. 

2553.  Are  you  sure  of  that? — I  am  certain 
of  it. 

2554.  Are  you  a  freetrader  ? — I  am. 

Mr.  Bates. 

2555.  Supposing  foreign  watch  cases  had  no 
English  hall  mark,  you  would  not  object  to  have 
those  watches  filled  with  foreign  works,  and  sold 
as  they  are  ? — Certainly  not,  as  long  as  they 
have  no  English  movement  in  them. 

2556.  In  fact,  you  object  merely  to  a  foreign 
case  being  marked  in  the  same  way  as  your 
English  cases  are  marked  ? — Certainly. 

2557.  And  by  that  means  making  the  public 
believe  that  they  are  buving  an  English  watch ; 
they  are  buying  an  English  case  apparently,  but 
in  reality  it  is  only  a  foreign  case,  and  a  foreign 
watch  entirely  ? — Certainly. 

Mr.  Torr. 

2558.  Your  objection  is  that  the  English  hall 
mark  not  only  affects  the  case,  but  the  whole  of 
the  watch? — Decidedly. 

2559.  And  also  gives  the  stamp  of  English 
manufacture  througTiout  to  the  case  and  the 
works? — I  consider  that  the  English  mark  upon 
the  case  makes  the  watch  into  an  English  watch, 
and  that  it  is  sold  afterwards  as  such. 

2560.  But  you  would  not  object  to  the  hall 
mark,  if  it  was  made  distinctive  when  put  on  a 
foreign  watch  ? — I  object  to  it  altogether,  be- 
cause they  can  take  out  any  distinctive  mark 
that  you  put  in. 

2561.  Then  you  vould  not  allow  foreign 
watches  to  be  marked  in  England  in  a  way  to 
test  the  purity  of  the  metal  ? — Certainly  not ; 

p  4  not 


Mr.  Rogers, 
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Mr.  Torr — continued, 
not  even  as  a  distinctive  mark,  because  as  I  say, 
they  can  take  the  mark  out.     I  produce  three 
(diver  watch  case  bottoms  {producing  the  same). 

Mr.  Muntz. 

2562.  You  are  aware  that  the  hall  marking 
was  adopted  as  a  test  of  the  standard  of  value  ? 
— It  was. 

2563.  It  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  watch 
itself? — It  had  to  do  with  the  watches,  because 
the  watch-case  makers  were  subject  to  a  penalty 
if  thev  made  a  case  without  the  mark  upon  it, 
and  the  watch  dealers  were  also  subject  to  a 
penalty  if  they  sold  an  English  watch  without 
the  mark  upon  the  case. 

2564.  If  any  of  the  public  professed  to  sell 
gold  and  silver  without  the  assaiy  mark  in  it,  he 
was  liable  to  a  penalty? — Yes,  and  yet  at  the 
same  time  people  were  allowed  to  sell  a  S^^iss 
watch  without  a  mark  ;  therefore  that  made  it  a 
trade  mark  for  the  English  watch,  because  the 
Swiss  watch  was  allowed  to  be  sold  by  a  jeweller 
without  any  mark  whatever. 

2565.  Do  not  you  think  that  the  diflBculty 
mi^ht  be  met  by  allowing  the  mark  to  be  a 
voluntary  mark  ? — I  think  it  is  only  opening  a 
new  system  of  fraud  to  have  voluntary  marking 
at  all. 

2566.  Do  you  believe  it  possible  to  invent  any 
law  that  could  be  made  practicable  in  the  way 
you  suggest  ?— Decidedly,  if  you  make  a  penalty 
for  it. 

2567.  There  are  a  good  many  penalties 
made  which  I  think  are  not  recovered  m  every 
case  ? — That  may  be  ;  there  are  a  great  many 
good  laws^  but  people  do  not  always  act  up  to 
them. 

2568.  Laws  against  pocket-picking,  for  in- 
stance ?— Yes ;  but  people  do  pick  pockets. 

2569.  Do  not  you  thmk  that  in  the  case  of  a 
watch,  if  this  law  which  you  fancy  were  actually 
enacted,  it  would  be  evaded  ?  -  1  think  it  would 
not,  no  more  than  the  law  that  is  in  force  at  the 
present  time  where  an  English  case  maker  is  not 
allowed  to  make  a  case  without  a  mark  in  it. 
We  have  never  known  a  case  of  an  English 
watch-case  maker  doing  it^ 

2570.  You  said  just  now  that  you  were  a  free- 
trader. I  do  not  know  what  that  had  to  do  with 
the  evidence ;  but  I  should  ask.  you,  as  a  free- 
trader, does  not  it  seem  very  strange  to  you  that 
a  party  may  not  be  allowed  to  import  one  article 
and  add  something  else  to  it  ? — I  do  not  consider 
it  is  free  trade  at  all  to  allow  goods  to  come  in 
here  without  paying  any  duty,  and  then  to  put 
our  English  hall-mark  on  them  so  that  they 
can  be  sold,  not  as  Swiss  goods,  but  as  English 
goods.  I  do  not  think  it  is  free  trade  to  allow 
an  article  of  foreign  manufacture  to  come  here 
duty  free  to  sell  it  as  an  article  of  English  manu- 
facture. 

2571.  Supposing  you  were  to  import  Swiss 
works,  and  put  them  into  a  gold  case,  and  upon 
this  case  there  was  the  name  of  one  of  the 
Swiss  manufacturers,  why  should  anyone  suppose 
that  the  hall  mark  was  anything  more  than  tiie 
mark  of  the  gold  ? — I  think  that  we  ou^ht  to 
keep  it  distinct  for  the  English  trade.  It  was 
intended  as  a  distinct  mark  ;  and  not  only  that, 
but  no  foreigner,  unless  he  employs  an  a^ent  in 
this  kingdom,  can  have  his  cases  marked  m  this 
kingdom.  It  was  intended  merely  for  English 
cases  and  English  watches ;  and  if  a  foreigner's 


Mr.  Muntz — continued. 

name  is  on  it,  his  name  ought  to  be  sufficient  to 
carry  it,  and  to  say  that  the  works  are  right 
Besides  they  have  marks  of  their  own  abroad  in 
some  countries. 

2572.  Do  not  you  think  that  a  person  might 
be  justified  in  making  perfecdy  j>ood  watches, 
and  bringing  them  to  this  country,  and  havine 
the  assay  mark  upon  them  to  prove  the  standara 
value? — I  certainly  think  they  ought  not,  be- 
cause this  is  simply  done  to  make  them  appear 
of  British  manufacture.  The  trade  is  o:one  from 
us  for  a  great  many  years ;  thousands  and  millions 
of  French  and  Geneva  watches  have  been  sold 
without  a  mark  upon  them  at  all. 

2573.  How  long  is  it  since  those  millions  that 
you  talk  of  were  allowed  to  come  into  this 
country  ? — They  have  been  allowed  to  come  in 
for  a  great  many  years.  There  has  been  an 
enormous  quantity  of  watches  come  into  this 
country,  although,  perhaps,  I  have  gone  a  Uttle 
beyond  the  proper  extent  in  saying  millions. 

2574.  Then  you  object  to  a  foreign  article 
being  imported,  and  being  marked  as  a  te^t  of 
its  value,  and  then  something  added  to  it;  that  is 
to  say,  you  object  to  a  foreigner  introducing  his 
goods  into  this  country  under  the  system  of  free 
trade  which  at  present  we  either  enioy  or  labour 
under,  as  you  may  think,  and  that  he  should  be 
allowed  to    have  the  test  of  the  hall  mark  to 

Erove  the  value  of  the  gold  or  the  silver? — ^But 
e  does  not  want  a  test,  he  simply  wants  to  commit 
a  fraud,  and  retail  his  goods  as  English  works,  and 
as  English  manufactured  (£Oods. 

2575.  Do  you  think  tiiat  every  foreigner  who 
applies  to  have  any  article  of  gold  or  silver  tested 
wishes  to  commit  a  fraud? — He  wishes  to  sell 
them  in  this  market,  because  he  cannot  sell  them 
unless  he  has  this  mark.  He  can  only  sell  them 
as  foreign  watches ;  he  cannot  sell  them  as  Eng* 
lish  watches. 

2576.  You  have  been  in  the  watch  trade  your- 
self many  years,  and  you  probably  know  some- 
thing of  ^wiss  watches ;  will  you  tell  me  whether 
I  cannot  buy  quite  as  good  a  watch,  or  a  better 
watch,  in  Switzerland  than  here  ? — I  am  not  dis- 
puting about  the  value  of  Swiss  watches ;  there 
are  a  good  many  good  Swbs  watches ;  but  it  is 
the  bad  Swiss  watches  that  we  complain  par- 
ticularly about ;  it  is  the  rubbish  that  they  send 
over,  and  put  into  English  marked  cases,  and  sell 
as  good  watches.  If  all  the  works  that  they  put 
into  those  cases  were  first-class  works  we  should 
not  object  to  them. 

2577.  Is  all  the  work  made  in  Coventry  and 
Liverpool  first-class  work? — ^There  is  a  very 
different  class  of  work  made  in  the  two  places. 

2578.  Are  you  not  aware  that  there  is  very 
often  rubbish  made  in  Coventry  and  Liverpool? 
— There  have  been  capital  watches  made  in 
Coventry,  I  may  tell  you  from  my  own  know- 
ledge, for  although  I  am  not  a  Coventry  man,  I 
have  known  Coventry  a  great  many  years,  that 
Coventry  has  improved  m  the  manufacture  of 
watches  to  so  large  an  extent  that  Coventry  has 
taken  nearly  all  the  trade^  because  they  are 
making  such  good  watches  there  now. 

2579.  But  supposing  the  best  watches  are  made 
there,  is  there  not  in  every  trade  always  a  lower 
class  of  people  who  make  an  inferior  quality  of 

ioods,  wnether  in  Switzerland,  or  Coventry,  or 
liverpool,  or  anywhere? — I  do  not  deny  that  at 
all ;  but  that  is  no  reason  wb v  we  should  allow 
foreigners  to  bring  their  rubbish  here,  and  put 
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Mr.  Muntz — continued. 

cur  mark  upon  them,  and  palm  them  off  as  ^ood 
inratches*  We  may  make  some  inferior  articles, 
tut  we  should  not  allow  the  foreigner  to  injure 
lis. 

2580.  Then  it  is  not  a  question  of  English  or 
foreign ;  it  is  on  account  of  the  hall  mark  that 
^ou  think  the  purchaser  likes  to  have  the  mark 
instead  of  the  name  on  the  watch?— I  think  he 
likes  the  mark  and  not  the  name  on  the  watch. 

2581.  When  you  go  to  buy  anything  do  not 
you  go  and  examine  it,  and  rely  upon  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  firm  rather  than  upon  any  particular 
mark  on  it? — If  I  know  that  it  should  have  a 
certain  stamp  on  it  I  look  for  that  stamp. 

2582.  If  you  were  going  to  buy  a  diamond 
ring  for  any  one  of  your  family,  would  you  go  to 
a  £ird  class  jeweller  or  to  a  first  class  man  ?-^ 
That  is  not  a  parallel  case  ;  you  can  have  no  mark 
upon  a  diamond  ring,  but  you  have  the  mark 
upon  a  watch. 

2583.  You  have  no  doubt,  have  you,  that 
reapectable  watchmakers  sell  English  marked 
cases  with  foreign  works  in  them  ? — ^I  have  no 
doubt  they  do. 

2584.  Then  do  you  think  such  a  man  respect- 
able ? — He  appears  a  respectable  man. 

Mr.  Tarr. 

2585.  You  mean  to  say,  that  whatever  mark 
they  attach,  the  article  is  increased  in  value  by 
the  addition  of  the  English  hall  mark?  — 
Decidedly. 

2586.  And  commands  a  higher  price  ? — Such 
goods  command  a  better  price  whether  they  are 
of  low  value  or  of  high  value ;  that  is  what  1 
object  to. 

2587.  And  they  come  in  close  competition  with 
what  you  make  ? — ^Yes. 

2588.  You  may  make  low-priced  articles,  and 
you  may  make  high-priced  articles,  but  you 
represent  fairly  what  they  are  ? — Yes. 

2589.  But  tnose  foreigners  with  our  stamp  on 
their  watches  get  an  additional  value  for  that 
stamp  being  put  upon  the  cases  that  are  imported  ? 
— They  not  only  get  an  additional  value,  but 
they  sell  watches  where  they  never  would  sell 
them  otherwise.  Those  watches  are  sold  as  a 
fraud  to  people  as  of  English  manufacture. 

Mr.  Thomson  Hankei/, 

2590.  I  think  you  expressed  a  wish  to  try  and 
prevent  the  sale  of  watches  by  itinerant  dealers 
who  sell  Swiss  watches  as  English  watches  ? — 
Yes. 

2591.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  anything  in 
this  Bill  which  would  have  that  effect  ? — I  say 
that  the  Bill  does  not  go  far  enough  to  prevent 
it. 

2592.  You  think  that  the  clause  in  the  pro- 
posed Bill  prohibiting  the  hall  marking  of  watch 
cases  of  foreign  manufacture  would  nave  that 
effect '?— It  would  have  a  partial  effect,  but  it 
does  not  go  far  enough. 

2593.  In  fact,  you  would  not  approve  of  such 
a  Bill  as  this  at  all  ? — I  would  not  approve  of  it 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public. 

2594.  You  think  that  this  Bill,  if  carried  into 
law,  would  have  no  beneficial  effect  for  the  public? 
— ^It  would  not  give  the  benefit  to  the  public  that 
we  wish  to  give  them. 

2595.  It  would  not  produce  the  benefit  that 
this  Bill  professes  to  do? — According  to  my 
opinion  it  does  not  go  far  enough. 

0.117. 


Mr.  T(nr. 

2596.  Would  you  rather  have  this  Bill  than 
no  Bill  ? — I  do  not  see  that  this  Bill  would  be 
any  good.  I  take  it  that  we  should  prefer  no 
Bill  to  a  Bill  that  would  not  do  any  ^ood  ;  but 
the  Bill  is  everything  that  we  want  if  but  one 
clause  were  added  to  it. 

Mr.  Thomson  Hankey. 

2597.  Would  you  tell  us  what  that  clause 
would  be? — The  clause  would  be  to  prevent 
forei^  manufactured  movements  being  put  into 
English  cases. 

2598.  You  think  that  possible,  do  you,  by  an 
Act  of  Parliament  ? — Yes. 

2599.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  your  ob- 
jection was  to  the  sale  of  rubbish ;  but  I  presume 
that  you  do  not  object  to  the  sale  of  Swiss  watches 
in  England  if  they  are  good?— But  you  cannot 
have  the  one  unless  you  have  the  other;  you 
cannot  put  out  the  bad  ones  unless  you  put  out 
the  good  ones ;  it  is  the  bad  ones  we  want  out. 
There  are  a  large  number  of  good  ones  which  do 
not  have  the  English  ttiark  at  all ;  they  sell  them 
upon  their  merits. 

2600.  With  all  those  objections  would  not  it 
be  much  better  to  do  away  with  hall-marking 
altogether  ?— Certainly  not. 

2601.  It  appears  from  your  statement  that,  at 
the  present  moment,  it  interferes  with  your  trade, 
as  compared  with  the  foreign  trade^  because  you 
state  that  a  foreigner  can  nave  his  watch  cases 
marked  at  the  hall,  and  that  enables  him  to  sell 
those  goods  as  English  goods;  and  you  think  that 
is  wrong  ? — I  say  it  is  wrong ;  it  is  a  fraud. 

2602.  Would  not  doing  away  with  hall  marking 
altogether  get  rid  of  this  ? — Iso ;  you  would  have 
mu(m  more  fraud,  because  they  would  produce 
all  sorts  of  stuff.  You  could  never  depend  upon 
any  metal  at  all  then. 

2603.  When  you  call  them  rubbish,  it  is  the 
watch  itself  and  not  the  case,  to  which  you  a^ply 
the  term  "  rubbish  "? — I  am  not  saying  that  it  i& 
the  case  that  is  rubbish. 

2604.  Then  you  wish,  by  some  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, to  enact  that  rubbish  shall  not  be  sold 
as  good  watches? — Certainly,  that  a  rubbishv 
foreign  watch  shall  not  be  sold  as  an  English 
watch.  Let  it  be  sold  for  what  it  is  ;  they  have 
no  occasion  to  make  it,  and  they  will  soon  find 
that  out. 

'Sir Patrick  O'Brien. 

2605.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  are 
anxious  that  foreign  watches  should  not  have  tlie 
hall  mark  upon  them ;  is  it  not  desirable  that 
foreign  watcnes,  when  they  are  rubbish,  should 
be  prevented  from  being  sold  as  British  manu- 
facture ? — Yes,  certainly. 

2606.  May  I  ask  you  whether  that  evidence 
would  not  apply  to  rubbish  which,  as  you  say,  is 
occasionally  made  in  Liverpool  and  elsewhere, 
and  which  when  it  gets  the  hall  mark  upon  it  is 
sold  as  a  good  respectable  British  watch  ? — I  did 
not  say  that  there  was  a  quantity  of  rubbish 
made  there  ;  I  said  that  inferior  watches  were 
made.  There  are  first  class  watches  made,  and 
there  are  different  qualities  of  watches  made  in 
this  country. 

2607.  You  object  to  foreign  watches  of  an 
indifferent  character  being  introduced  here  and 
placed  in  a  hall-marked  case,  for  the  reason  that 
the  British  public  are  defrauded  by  thinking 
that  they  buy  a  good  English  watch  ? — ^Yes,  de- 
cidedly. 

Q  2608.  Then 
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2608.  Then  would  not  the  same  objection  apply 
to  indifferent  works  made  in  England  and  placed 
in  a  British  hall-marked  watch  case,  and  beine 
sold  as  a  good  British  watch? — There  are  no  such 
watches  made  in  England;  iJiey  are  made  abroad. 
There  are  watches  imported  into  this  country 
and  sold  for  8  s.  and  9  s.  a-piece;  there  is  nothing 
in  them  at  all ;  they  are  not  watches ;  they  may 
call  them  watches,  but  they  are  not  watches. 

2609.  Are  there  not  watches  sold  in  England, 
wholesale  price,  that  would  not  be  worth  more 
than  2  /.  a  watch  ?—  Within  a  few  shillings. 

2610.  If  an  English  watch  maker  were  to 
place  a  2  /.  watch  in  a  pretty  English  case  with 
the  hall  mark  upon  it,  and  sold  it  as  a  British 
watch,  would  it  not  be  a  fraud  upon  the  customer? 
— No,  because  he  can  take  it  back  to  the  watch- 
maker to  have  it  made  correct. 

2611.  Would  it  not  be  defrauding  him  to  the 
same  extent  as  the  foreigner  does,  barring  the 
difference  between  the  2  /.  and  the  9  s.  ? — You 
would  not  be  treating  him  well  to  give  him  a 
watch  of  that  character. 

2612.  I  am  asking  whether  you  would  n6t  be 
liable  to  the  same  fraud  where  English  work  is 
employed  as  you  would  with  foreiffn  work? — If 
you  get  bad  English  work  you  would. 

2613.  Then  ktn  I  right  in  saying  that  foreign 
works  are,  not  altogether,  but  very  often,  mixed 
with  English  works  by  English  makers  who  sell 
them  as  English  watches  ? — I  am  not  a  watch 
manufacturer. 

2614.  Then  it  does  not  come  within  your 
knowledge  ? — I  am  not  a  watch  manufacturer ; 
and  I  could  not  explain  it  perhaps  as  you  would 
like.  There  are  watch  manufacturers  present 
who  could  do  so  better  than  I  could. 

2615.  Do  not  you  think  it  is  a  very  unfair 
thing  to  a  British  maker  of  watch  cases  to  say 
that  he  shall  be  weighted  in  the  competitive  race 
by  being  obliged  to  have  a  gold  dome  in  every 
gold  case  ? — We  do  not.  We  prefer  to  turn  out 
a  genuine  article. 

2616.  Although  there  is  a  difference  of  1  /.  5  s. 
or  30  *.,  as  compared  with  the  foreign  watch  ? — 
Yes,  decidedly. 

Sir  Joseph  APKenna, 

2617.  I  want  to  know  from  you  whether,  if 
we  got  over  that  difficulty  by  simply  removing 
the  distinctive  mark  of  the  foreigner  and  tested 
the  watch  case,  you  would  see  any  objection  to 
marking  according  to  their  standard  of  value  the 
foreign  watch  cases  that  are  presented  at  Gold- 
smiths' Hall  to  be  marked  ? — I  do  see  an  objec- 
tion, for  I  do  not  see  why  foreign  goods  should 
be  made  to  be  sold  as  English  goods,  or  have  any 
English  work  at  all  put  upon  tnem. 

2618.  The  reasons  that  you  urge  against  that 
were  by  showing  how  easily  the  distinctive  mark 
could  be  removed  and  the  genuine  mark  alone 
allowed  to  remain;  but  supposing  that  Gold- 
smiths' Hall  here  gave  only  one  mark,  and  that 
the  removal  of  that  mark  would  not  leave  the 
genuine  British  mark  behind,  do  you  still  persist 
m  your  objection  to  hall  marking  as  to  the 
standard  of  value  which  would  be  placed  upon 
the  article  at  Goldsmiths'  Hall? — I  object  to  it 
because,  as  I  believe,  the  Gt)ldsmiths'  Company 
could  not  do  it;  I  do  not  think  that  the  case 
which  you  put  is  possible. 

2619.  Supposing  it  should  be  published  abroad 
that    the    Goldsmiths*   Hali   mark    for  foreign 


Sir  Joseph  M^Kenna — continued. 

watches  of  standard  value  shall  be  a  horse's  bead 
and  nothing  else,  of  course  you  could  remove 
that  horse's  head  (just  as  vou  could  cut  out  the 
leopard's  head),  so  as  to  show  the  bare  standard 
of  value  ?— But  the  other  portion  of  the  mark 
would  be  left  in. 

2620.  Supposing  we  agree  that  all  foreign 
manufacturers'  watch  cases  shall  be  admitted  to 
have  this  hall  mark  at  Goldsmiths'  Hall  to  prove 
the  standard  of  value  and  no  more,  and  that  the 
mark  which  they  shall  receive  at  Goldsmiths*  Hall 
shall  be  a  horse's  head  and  nothing  else,  at  any 
rate  nothing  else  that  is  recognised  as  the  English 
mark,  could  you  remove  that  distinctive  foreign 
assay  mark  whichwegive  in  Goldsmiths'  Hall  here, 
and  substitute  that  which  would  enable  the  work 
to  be  mistaken  for  English  work  ?*^If  you  put  a 
horse's  head  upon  a  case  and  nothing  else, 
nobody  could  object  to  that. 

Mr.  Campbell' Bannerman. 

2621.  You  consider  that  the  hall  mark  has  a 
value  beyond  the  mere  indication  of  the  quality  of 
the  metal  ? — Decidedly. 

2622.  You  directed  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  the  case  of  a  man  going  about  selling 
watches  amongst  ignorant  people,  and  receiving 
weekly  payments  for  them,  and  you  said  that 
those  were  the  class  of  people  who  were  largely 
deceived  in  this  way  ? — •  Yes,  I  believe  that  is  the 
class  of  people,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  goes. 

2623.  If  they  are  ignorant  people,  how  comes 
it  that  they  understand  the  value  of  the  hall 
mark  ? — Because  their  mates  have  got  watches 
with  the  mark  upon  them,  and  one  shows 
another. 

2624.  And  they  think  that  no  watch  is  good 
that  has  not  that  mark  ? — Decidedly  so. 

2625.  So  that  it  is  this  artificial,  or  at  least 
secondary  meaning  of  the  hall  mark,  which 
causes  the  whole  difficulty? — It  causes  the 
whole  difficulty,  because  the  mark  has  always 
been  considered  as  only  being  put  to  articles  of 
British  manufacture,  and  wherever  a  watch  has 
gone  with  the  English  mark  on  it,  it  has  been 
considered  of  English  manufacture,  more  espe- 
cially abroad  as  well  as  at  home  ;  and  the  case  is 
still  harder  with  watches  that  go  abroad,  because 
they  can  send  cases  over  here  and  get  them 
marked,  and  they  then  go  back  to  Switzerland 
and  they  put  English  names  on  them,  and  they 
go  straight  away  then  to  the  countries  that  they 
are  for,  and  they  are  bought  as  genuine  English 
watches,  made  by  the  makers  wnose  names  are 
on  them,  whereas  it  is  a  forgery  all  through. 

2626.  But  whatever  may  oe  the  opinion  enter- 
tained bv  the  public,  the  real  meaning  of  the 
hall  mark  is,  after  all,  merely  that  the  case  is  up 
to  a  certain  standard  of  value  in  the  metal  ? — It 
would  appear  so,  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  it 
appears  different,  because  when  they  passed  this 
law  no  foreigner  was  allowed,  as  he  is  allowed  at 
the  present  time,  to  have  his  mark  registered  in 
England ;  and  therefore  that  shows  that  they  had 
another  object  in  view  besides  testing  them  etal. 

2627.  And  you  think  that  it  should  be  a  test 
in  the  mind  of  the  public  of  the  value  of  the 
works  in  the  watch  as  well  as  of  the  case  ? — Yes, 
the  case  covers  the  works. 

2628.  You  think  that  our  hall-mark  ought  to 
accurately  represent  the  nature  of  the  watch 
upon  which  it  is  placed  ? — Decidedly. 

2629.  On  that  ground  I  presume  you  would 
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object  to  the  practice  of  a  watch  seller  putting 
his  name  upon  a  watch  with  foreign  movements 
in  it  ? — ^I  decidedly  would. 

2630.  That  is  largely  done,  is  it  not?— It  is 
done.  It  must  be  done,  because  that  is  a  por- 
tion of  the  fraud  which  is  committed  on  the 
public. 

2631.  And  that  you  call  fraud? — Yes,  I  con- 
sid^  it  fraud. 

2632.  Supposing  a  watchmaker  in  London  puts 
his  name  upon  Swiss  works,  do  you  consider 
that  although  not  an  intentional  yet  a  practical 
firaud  ? — I  do  not  say  that  the  name  would  be 
intended  as  a  fraud  unless  he  should  make  a  die 
or  put  something  <m  it  to  denote  that  it  was  not 
made  abroad. 

2633.  But  are  there  any  watch  sellers  who 
make  their  own  watch  works? — Yes. 

2634.  Are  there  not  a  great  many  who  do  not  ? 
— There  are  many  who  do  not. 

2635.  So  that  after  all  it  cannot  be  taken  as 
meaning  that  he  has  made  all  the  contents  of  tlie 
watch  upon  which  his  name  is  put? — It  must  be 
taken  by  the  public  generally  to  mean  that,  be- 
cause we  public  generally  know  that  there 
are  three  towns  in  the  kinjgdom  where  watches 
really  are  made:  London,  Uoventry,  and  Liver- 
pool. 

2636.  So  that  if  Smith  &  Co.,  of  Piccadilly 
(if  there  is  such  a  firm),  put  their  name  upon  a 
watch,  the  works  may  have  come  from  Coventry 
or  Birmingham,  or  anywhere  else,  but  it  may  be 
a  perfectly  bond  fide  transaction  ? — ^Yes. 

2637.  If  you  attach  so  much  importance  to 
the  accuracy  of  marks,  do  you  regard  with  per- 
fect equanimity  the  practice  of  a  Coventry  case 
maker,  who  gets  the  Chester  mark  put  upon 
Ins  case,  or  perhaps  the  Dublin  mark ;  would  not 
that  imply  to  the  purchaser  that  it  was  made  in 
Dublin  ? — It  would  imply  to  the  purchaser  that 
the  case  was  marked  in  Dublin,  not  that  the  case 
was  made  there.  I  myself  individually  mark 
both  at  London  and  at  Chester,  because  orders 
come  in  for  the  London  mark  as  well  as  for  the 
Chester  mark.  I  do  the  same  thing  as  the  wit- 
ness who  preceded  me,  Mr.  Walker. 

2638.  But  supposing  there  was  a  particular 
value  attached  to  Irish  works,  if  Ae  watch  case 
was  marked  in  Dublin,  the  purchaser  might  be 
taken  in  by  believing  that  he  was  getting  Irish 
manufacture,  might  he  not? — He  might. 

2639.  Do  you  recognise  any  great  difference 
between  that  and  a  Swiss  manuracturer  getting 
the  English  stamp  put  upon  his  case? — The 
Irish  people  who  do  it  get  the  cases  made  in 
England,  and  make  their  watches  in  Dublin. 

2640.  But  the  stamp  really  is,  and  merely 
professes  to  be  an  indication  of  the  quality  of 
the  metal  ? — And  of  the  place  where  it  is 
marked. 

2641.  The  distinctive  mark  of  the  place  refers 
you  to  the  place  where  the  testing  took  place  ?  — 
i  es  ;  for  instance,  we  are  casemakers  m  Liver- 
pool ;  we  are  like  Coventry ;  we  have  no  place 
there  for  marking,  and  we  must  send  our  goods 
to  Chester  or  somewhere  else. 

2642.  Are  you  supposed  to  be  in  the  district 
of  Chester?— Yes. 

2643.  If  you  send  them  out  of  your  own  dis- 
trict, it  must  be  for  one  particular  object  ? — We 
send  them  because  we  are  ordered  to  send  them 
to  London.  We  work  for  any  town  in  the 
kingdom. 

0.117. 
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2644.  So  that  the  purchaser  has  an  article 
which  he  maybe  under  the  impression  w  as  made 
within  another  district,  whereas  it  was  made 
within  yours  ? — If  he  goes  by  the  mark  of  the 
case  he  can  always  tell  whether  it  is  marked  in 
London  or  in  Chester  or  anywhere  else. 

Mr.  Torr. 

2645.  In  sending  to  Chester  and  London  you 
follow  the  orders  of  the  men  who  give  you  ;die 
orders? — Exactly  so. 

Mr.  Courtney. 

2646.  You  get  orders  from  your  cuvtomers  to 
have  some  cases  marked  in  Chester  and  some  in 
London  ? — I  do. 

2647.  Why  is  that  distinction  made  by  your 
customers  ? — It  is  according  to  their  orders ;  they 

Set  orders  fix>m  their  customers  for  the  same 
ling. 

2648.  What  is  the  ultimate  reason  ?— The  only 
ultimate  reason  is  this,  that  in  some  portions  of 
the  country  one  mark  sells  better  than  others,  I 
believe ;  that  is  the  only  reason  that  I  can  give 
for  it. 

2649.  Do  purchasers  think  that  the  mark  is 
connected  in  some  way  with  the  make  or  the 
quality,  or  both  ? — The  purchaser  as  a  rule  does 
not  know  exactlv,  but  the  man  who  buys  the 
watch  knows  who  are  the  manufSEicturers.  I 
do  not  suppose  that  the  purchaser  as  a  rule  knows 
whether  it  is  marked  in  London  or  in  Chester. 

2650.  Why  does  the  watch  manufacturer 
prefer  the  one  place  to  the  other  ? — Because  in 
ijie  large  towns  in  the  North  of  England  they 
like  the  North  of  England  mark,  and  in  the 
South  of  England  they  like  the  South  of  England 
mark. 

2651.  As  to  the  real  value  of  the  article  it  is 
precisely  the  same  ? — ^Yes. 

2652.  •  It  is  evidently  a  ■  deceptive  variation ; 
there  is  no  real  variation? — There  is  no  real 
variation ;  it  is  simply  because  the  watch  manu- 
facturers in  one  part  of  the  kingdom  prefer  the 
one  mark,  and  in  the  other  they  prefer  the  other 
mark. 

2653.  The  manufacturers  must  know  all  about 
the  truth,  must  they  not  ? — Yes,  they  know  all 
about  it. 

2654.  Then  it  is  for  the  ])eople  whom  they 
sell  them  to,  that  they  have  it  done  ? — No,  the 
people  whom  they  sell  them  to,  as  a  rule,  do  not 
know  what  the  mark  represents. 

2655.  Why  should  they  take  the  trouble  to 
have  the  watch  cases  sent  to  London  instead  of 
to  Chester,  if  it  were  not  for  some  reason  con- 
nected with  the  sale  ? — Because  they  prefer  the 
mark  of  their  own  portion  of  the  country,  and  the 
people  down  south,  the  sellers  of  the  goods,  pre- 
fer the  southern  mark. 

2656.  Only,  I  suppose,  because  they  can  sell 
them  better? — I  do  not  know  whether  they  con- 
sider that  they  can  sell  them  better,  but  I  do  not 
believe  that  persons  in  general  know  the  differ- 
ence. So  long  as  there  is  the  proper  mark,  they 
do  not  know  the  difference  of  the  wheatsheaf 
from  the  other  mark. 

2657.  I  understand  with  reference  to  those 
cases  which  you  have  produced  to  the  Committee, 
one  of  which  has  certainly  the  mark  on  it,  you 
have  taken  the  straightforward  course  of  taking 
the  mark  out  of  two  of  them  ? — Yes. 

Q  2  2658.  And 
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2658.  And  in  those  cases  it  is  completely  re- 
moved ? — Yes. 

2659.  I  can  still  trace  in  this  one  before  me 
where  the  stamped  letters  were  ? — It  is  almost 
an  imperceptible  mark,  but  still  that  is  very 
easily  covered  over  at  any  time. 

2660.  You  have  put  those  in  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  that  any  additional  mark  could  be  re- 
moved ?— X  es. 

2661.  As  the  honourable  Member  for  Youghal 
pointed  it  out^  a  different  mark  might  be  adopted 
for  foreiffn  cases,  and  then  the  ailment  drawn 
from  this  would  not  apply  ? — It  would  not 
apply. 

2662.  Again,  as  the  honourable  Member  for 
Plymouth  has  pointed  out,  you  might  have  the 
same  mark  with  a  variation  in  the  centre  ? — I  do 
not  think  you  might ;  you  heard  something  from 
Mr.  Walker  about  the  lower  standards.  When 
these  cases  were  first  introduced  into  the  market, 
we  manufactured  very  largely  those  cases  of  a 
lower  standard,  and  there  was  a  man  who  had  a 
large  quantity  of  nine-carat  cases  made,  and  he 
positively  took  the  nine-carat  out,  and  he  would 
palm  them  off  for  18-carat  cases. 

2663.  That  was  an  additional  mark,  was  it 
not? — Mo,  it  is  all  in  one  mark. 

2664.  Is  it  not  side  by  side  with  the  other  ? — 
No  ;  they  are  put  together  between  the  other 
marks. 

2665.  Not  one  upon  the  top  of  the  other  ? — 
It  is  one  of  a  series ;  the  nine-carat  mark  comes 
in  the  middle,  and  the  others  are  on  each  side  of 
it ;  but  I  believe  they  are  all  struck  together.  It 
is  a  most  difficult  thing  to  take  out,  because  there 
are  figures  that  denote  it  as  well  as  the  "  9 ; " 
it  is  a  very  distinctive  mark. 

2666.  You  are  entirely  interested  in  this  mat- 
ter on  behalf  of  the  consumer,  the  purchaser? — 
Yes,  in  the  interest  of  the  purchaser. 

2667.  You  want  to  protect  the  purchaser? — 
Yes. 

2668.  Have  you  heard  many  complaints  from 
purchasers  ? — I  es ;  I  have  heard  complaints  from 
purchasers. 

2669.  What  kind  of  purchasers  have  com- 
plained to  you? — Purchasers  of  valuable  watches; 
perhaps  I  am  wrong  in  saying  what  you  would 
understand  by  purchasers ;  I  should  say  sellers. 
A  gentleman  told  me  in  Liverpool  that  a  person 
came  in  to  him  and  wanted  a  watch,  which  must 
be  of  English  manufacture,  at  a  certain  price. 
He  said,  "  Well,  I  have  not  one  at  that  price  ;  I 
will  see  if  I  can  get  you  one,"  but  he  went  away 
without  it  He  afterwards  bought  a  gold  chain 
from  him,  and  he  came  back  and  said,  ^'  I  have 
got  the  watch."  The  watch  he  had  was  a  foreign- 
made  watch ;  and  although  the  order  came  most 
distinctly  to  this  gentleman  (because  he  had  the 
order  from  abroad  for  an  English  watch)  he 
positively  got  a  foreign  one,  simply  because  it 
had  got  a  marked  case  to  it 

2670.  Was  it  represented  to  him  as  an  English 
watch? — He  bought  it  as  an  English  watch, 
because  he  said  nothing  else  but  an  English 
watch  would  do. 

2671.  Did  he  buy  it  believing  that  it  was  an 
English  watch  ? — x  es  ;  he  bought  it  believing 
that  it  was  an  English  watch. 

2672.  Because  ne  saw  the  mark,  and  because 
he  was  told  so  by  the  seller? — I  said  because  he 
saw  the  mark. 


Mr.  Courtney ---coTLiAnxi^i. 

2673.  Then  he  deceived  himself?— He  de- 
ceived himself  decidedly. 

2674.  Did  he  ask  the  seller  for  an  English- 
made  watch  ? — That  I  cannot  say. 

2675.  Then  he  might  not  have  been  deceived 
by  the  seller? — He  may  not;  but  he  certainly 
got  a  foreign  one,  because  he  was  deceived  by 
seeing  the  mark.  He  asked  for  an  English 
watch  ;  he  told  the  seller  that  he  wanted  to  buy 
a  watch  from  him,  and  that  notliing  but  an  Eng- 
lish watch  would  do. 

2676.  That  fraud  would  not  be  at  all  prevented 
by  this  Bill  ? — No ;  the  Bill  does  not  go  far 
enough. 

2677.  That  fraud  would  not  be  at  all  pre- 
vented by  this  Bill? — To  a  certain  extent  it 
would,  but  not  altogether. 

2678.  How  would  it  be  prevented  at  all  ?— 
The  cases  must  be  made  in  England  according 
to  this  Bill, 

2679.  In  the  instance  you  gave,  the  case  was 
made  in  England  ? — Yes ;  but  we  want  this  Bill 
to  go  further. 

2680.  You  think  that  as  it  stands  it  is  worth 
little  or  nothing? — It  would  be  worth  every- 
thing if  you  put  the  other  clause  to  it. 

2681.  As  it  stands  it  is  worth  little  or  nothing  ? 
• — Unless  it  goes  to  the  full  extent  You  may 
take  it  as  worth  nothing,  unless  we  get  the  other 
clause  put  to  it. 

2682.  Can  you  conceive  how  that  other  clause 
would  work,  or  how  it  would  prevent  a  maker 
putting  anything  he  liked  inside  the  case  ? — We 
can  prevent  him,  because  he  would  be  certain  to 
be  found  out  if  you  inflicted  a  penalty  for  it* 
Watchmakers  would  soon  find  it  out  if  they 
caught  them  doing  it 

2683.  If  any  person  was  found  selling  them  ? — 
Yes ;  if  any  person  was  found  selling  them  you  can 
always  trace  him  out,  because  every  case  maker 
must  put  a  mark  in  the  case,  his  own  private 
mark.  Therefore  you  can  always  trace  them 
wherever  they  come  from. 

2684.  But  you  are  not  bound  to  do  that? — ^Yes, 
you  are  bound  to  do  that.  You  must  have  your 
private  mark  in  the  case;  you  cannot  get  it  hall- 
marked without  a  private  mark  being  put  in. 

2685.  The  seller  may  not  have  been  the  man 
who  made  the  case? — No,  he  may  not  have  made 
it ;  but  he  knows  from  whom  he  buys  the  watch. 

2686.  Is  not  such  stuff  as  English  rubbish 
made  in  the  matter  of  watch  movements? — I 
should  Hay  that  there  are  some  watches  made  in 
England  not  so  good  as  others. 

2687.  You  would  not  protect  the  purchaser 
against  inferior  English  work  being  put  in  ? — We 
would  if  we  could. 

2688.  Is  it  not  quite  impossible  to  do  that? — 
I  do  not  see  how  you  can  do  it 

2689.  It  is  to  the  interest  of  the  consumer,  is 
it  not,  that  he  should  be  able  to  get  a  good 
article  as  cheaply  as  possible  ? — Decidedly. 

2690.  If  a  good  article  can  be  produced  abroad 
more  cheaply  than  here,  and  as  good,  it  is  his 
interest  that  no  impediment  should  be  put  in  the 
way  of  its  being  Drought  into  the  market  ? — It 
is  his  interest  that  no  impediment  should  be  put 
in  the  way  of  its  being  brought  into  the  market, 
as  lung  as  he  cannot  get  the  thing  in  England  as 
good  for  the  money,  but  he  can  get  the  thing  ia 
England  as  good  for  the  money. 

2691.  I  am  putting  to  you  the  general  prin- 
ciple that  if  an  article  can  be  produced  abroad  as 
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Mr.  Courtney— continued* 

good  and  more  cheaply  than  an  article  produced 
here^  the  interest  of  the  purchaser  is  that  no  im- 
pediment should  be  put  in  the  way  of  its  being 
bought  ? — We  do  not  put  any  impediment  in  the 
^way.  The  Americans  may  bring  them  in  duty 
free.  All  that  we  want  is  that  they  shall  not  be 
stamped  as  of  English  manufacture. 

2692.  You  assent  to  that  proposition,  do  you 
not? — ^I  do  not  assent  to  that  proposition. 

2693.  You  think  that  impeaiments  ought  to  be 
put  in  the  way  of  goods  being  brought  into  the 
market  which  are  as  good  and  more  cheap  than 
our  own  ?— If  we  let  any  goods  come  into  the 
market  duty  free  they  ought  to  stand  on  their 
own  merits,  and  sell  on  their  own  merits,  and  do 
not  let  them  put  our  marie  into  them. 

2694.  Our  mark  is  very  well  known  ? — It  is 
well  known  in  the  trade  all  over  the  world. 

2695.  All  purchasers  of  watches  know  what 
the  English  mark  is,  do  they  not? — As  a  rule 
they  do,  decidedly ;  and  that  is  the  reason  it  has 
become  a  trade  mark. 

2696.  Supposing  an  American  maker  were  to 
adopt  the  stars  and  stripes,  would  it  be  known  ? 
— ^It  would  not  be  known  at  all  if  the  maker  put 
his  name  in,  and  put  nothing  else  in. 

2697.  Supposing  this  were  allowed,  and  no- 
thing else,  they  would  not  be  unknown  in  this 
market,  would  they? — They  would  not  be  known 
in  this  market. 

2698.  Would  not  that  create  an  impediment  in 
the  way  of  selling  those  goods? — Decidedly,  be- 
cause we  do  not  want  that.  We  want  our  works 
sold  as  our  own.  They  want  to  sell  their  goods 
as  our  goods,  and  that  we  do  not  want. 

Mr.  Puleston. 

2699.  You  instanced  a  case  just  now  where 
the  public  purchasers  in  purchasing  were  de- 
ceived in  cases  where  they  bought  watches  by 
the  marks ;  I  understood  you  previously  to  say 
that  the  public  depended  upon  the  watch  makers, 
and  never  saw  the  marks  ? — No,  that  is  an  entire 
mistake  ;  I  never  said  that 

2700.  Do  you  hall-mark  in  Birmingham  at  all? 
-No.  ' 

2701.  Why? — Because  I  have  never  any 
orders  for  Birmingham  makers.  Birmingham, 
as  a  rule,  does  not  bear  a  good  name.  People 
think  that  rubbish  is  made  in  Birmingham  of  all 
kinds. 

2702.  But  you  would  send  them  there  to  be 
marked  if  you  had  orders  for  it?— Certainly  I 
would. 

2703.  And  you  hall-mark  in  London,  because 
your  customers  who  ask  you  to  do  it  think  that 
it  adds  more  value  to  the  case  ? — No,  I  do  not 
say  that  at  all. 

2704.  Why  does  it  make  a  difference  ? — I  do 
not  say  that  it  made  any  difference  in  the  value. 
The  value  is  the  same.  I  make  works  for 
people  down  south,  and  I  make  works  for  people 
up  north. 

2705.  Still  there  is  a  species  of  deception 
about  the  hall-mark  as  conveying  an  idea  of  the 
make  by  the  mark  ? — No,  there  is  not ;  because 
Liverpool  has  none  at  all ;  neither  has  Coventry. 

2706.  The  foreign  made  works  are  sent  over 
and  put  into  English  cases  because  of  the  sup- 
posed greater  value  and  actual  greater  reputation 
of  English  watches,  I  suppose  ?— Decidedly. 

2707.  Are  you  aware  that  some  American 
watchmakers  send  over  for  English  works,  and 
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on  the  contrary  put  their  own  names  on  them  ? — 
I  do  not  think  they  do  now.  I  know  of  very  few 
instances  where  American  makers  send  over  for 
En^ish  works.  There  may  be  a  few  sent  for, 
but  not  manv. 

2708.  I  believe  it  was  the  practice  of  the 
watchmakers  of  America  to  import  works  and 
put  their  own  name  on,  preferring  to  sell  them 
with  ^  their  own  name  on  rather  than  with  the 
English  name  ? — I  do  not  quite  understand  you 
on  that  point 

2709.  Foreign  works  are  sent  over  here  as  you 
showed  to  be  placed  in  English  made  cases,  and 
with  the  view  of  being  sold  for  English  watches; 
then  1  asked  you  whether  you  were  aware  of  ihe 
fact  that  American  makers  of  watches  send  over 
for  the  works  as  well  as  the  cases,  and  put  their 
own  names  on  them  ? — The  Americans  do  not; 
they  put  their  own  names,  and  if  they  send  for 
any  goods  of  that  sort  they  have  English  names 
on  them. 

2710.  Still  I  happen  to  know  the  fact;  for 
instance,  I  have  a  watch  in  my  pocket  as  to 
which  I  have  reason  to  know  that  the  works 
were  sent  for  to  this  country,  but  the  maker  pre- 
ferred to  put  on  his  own  name  in  New  York  ? — 
That  is  an  exceptional  case.  I  have  been  in  the 
trade  a  great  many  years  and  I  never  heard  of 
such  a  case  before. 

Sir  Charles  Rttssell. 

2711.  As  you  are  anxious  to  protect  the  con- 
sumer against  getting  u  bad  watch,  has  it  ever 
occurred  to  you  that  a  mark  might  be  placed 
upon  the  works  of  an  English  watch  in  a  certain 
part  of  the  movement,  and  then,  I  think,  it  would 
somewhat  puzzle  the  foreign  competitor  to  make 
the  interchange  which  you  say  is  now  so  con- 
stantly done  ? — I  do  not  think  that  that  would 
act. 

2712.  You  do  not  think  that  if  there  is  a 
specific  law  with  regard  to  a  mark  placed  upon 
some  part  of  the  movement  of  a  watch,  a  person 
upon  going  to  purchase  a  watch  would  not  be 
likely  to  open  the  watch  and  look  for  that  specific 
mark  ? — I  do  not  think  he  would  because  it  would 
take  many  years  to  have  any  effect  at  all.  The 
works  are  sold,  and  such  a  thing  would  not  be 
known  until  it  had  been  in  existence  so  many 
years. 

2713.  You  also  mentioned  another  thing;  you 
said  that  in  tracing  a  i'raud  with  regard  to  the 
manufacturer  of  cases,  detection  would  be  easy, 
because  every  man  puts  his  own  private  mark ; 
if  the  obliteration  of  the  Goldsmiths'  hall-mark 
is  so  easy,  how  is  it  that  a  skilful  maker  could 
not  obliterate  with  great  ease  the  private  mark 
of  any  other  maker? — He  could  obliterate  it 
certainly. 

2714.  Then  I  presume  that  the  difficulty  of 
tracing  which  you  would  think  would  be  so  easy 
would  be  very  considerable? — It  would  be  very 
great. 

Mr.  Talbot. 

2715.  I  understand  you  to  sav  that  you  are 
in  favour  of  retaining  provincial  halls ;  is  that 
so  ? — Certainly. 

2716.  In  Liverpool  you  chiefly  send  your 
watches  to  Chester? — We  send  principally  to 
Chester. 

2717.  Do  you  find  that  the  North  of  England 
people  value  the  Chester  hall-mark  ? — Yes,  we 
do. 

Q  3  2718.  They 


Mr*  Rafters. 
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Mr.  Rogers.  Mr.  Ta/ito^— continued. 

saJuly  2718.  They   prefer   it  to   the    London  hall- 

1878.        mark? — Yes,  they  prefer  it  to  the  London  hall- 
mark. 

2719.  Therefore  your  opinion  is,  that  there 
should  be  no  change  in  the  present  system  of 
provincial  halls  ? — Certainly  not. 

Chairman. 

2720.  You  have  been  asked  about  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  country  mark ;  you  are  aware,  of 
course,  that  it  is  only  of  very  recent  years  that 
the  law  has  allowed  the  British  manufacturers 
to  choose  their  own  office  ? — It  was  only  under 
the  last  Act. 

2721.  Before  that  every  person  was  obliged  to 
mark  at  the  office  at  which  he  was  registered  ? — 
Yes,  in  the  district. 

2722.  And  he  could  only  register  in  a  par- 
ticular district  ? — Yes. 

2723.  And  then  for  some  reason  the  assay 
offices  were  thrown  open  not  only  to  manufac- 
turer but  to  dealers  ? — Yes. 

2724.  It  is  the  dealers  being  allowed  to  have 
their  punch  which  has  introduced  this  practice? 
— Decidedly. 

2725.  So  that  if  the  trade  had  consequently 
foreseen    what   would   have    been    the    conse- 

Suence  of  throwing  open  to  dealers  all  over 
be  country,  they  probably  would  have  hesitated 
before  they  agreed  to  it? — I  do  not  believe  the  trade 
ever  knew  of  it  until  it  was  put  into  the  Bill. 

2726.  Its  efiect  has  been  rather  a  surprise 
upon  them? — It  has.  The  English  dealer  can 
have  a  mark  wherever  he  likes. 


Chairman — continued. 

2727.  As  long  as  only  the  manufacturer  could 
have  his  punch,  this  particular  thing  could  not 
have  happened  ? — Certainly  not. 

2728.  Unless  it  could  be  shown  that  it  was 
intended  that  it  should  happen,  the  Act  of  Par- 
liament had  an  effect  which  was  not  intended  ?— 
It  could  happen  in  this  wav :  that  a  man  who  had 
his  mark  registered,  could  often  mark,  as  his 
own,  works  which  were  manufactured  abroad^, 
but  not  the  dealer. 

2729.  I  understand  that  you  quite  agree  that 
if  a  horse's  head,  or  some  mark  eo  distinctive  as 
that  were  made  imperative  on  foreign-made  cases, 
that  would  distinguish  them  from  Englishnmade 
cases  ? — Yes ;  and  if  a  private  mark  also  was 
put  into  it,  and  the  name  of  the  works. 

2730.  They  would  not  obliterate  that?— No. 

2731.  You  think  the  Americans  probably  would 
do  so  ? — I  think  they  would  decidedly. 

2732.  Because  until  it  had  got  a  notoriety  <rf 
its  own  it  would  not  answer  me  purpose?— It 
would  not  be  English  work  at  all. 

2733.  If  the  fineness  of  the  quality  alone  is 
what  is  required,  you  think  that  a  horse's  head 
would  give  that  just  as  well  as  tlie  lion? — 
Quite. 

2734.  If  they  want  only  to  show  the  quality 
of  their  gold,  you  think  that  they  ought  to  be 
satisfied  with  something  that  does  show  it  with- 
out making  mistakes  ? — Yes ;  without  having  our 
marks. 

2735.  And  without  running  the  danger  of  their 
being  mistaken  ? — Decidedly. 


Mr.  Hebbebt  Bead,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Mr.  Bead.  Chairman. 

2736.  You  are  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Kead 
&  Sons,  Coventry,  are  you  not  ? — I  am. 

2737.  You  are  a  watchmaker,  as  distinguished 
from  a  casemaker  ? — I  am  a  watch  manufacturer. 
I  combine  the  whole  of  the  materials,  and  pro- 
duce the  complete  watch. 

2738.  You  are  speaking  for  the  watch  manufac- 
turers, as  distinguished  from  the  casemakers  ? — 
Quite  so. 

2739.  Do  you  speak  for  the  trade  of  Coventry 
on  this  subject  ? — Yes. 

2740.  What  is  the  opinion  of  the  trade  in 
Coventry  upon  the  law  which  permits  foreign 
made  watches  and  cases  to  be  imported,  and 
marked  with  the  English  hall-mark  ? — They  con- 
sider it  a  hardship,  inasmuch  as  it  misleads  the 
public.  My  objection  is  pretty  much  similar  to 
that  of  those  who  have  gone  before  me,  but  there 
is  not  a  doubt  that  it  is  the  case,  for  a  knowledge 
of  watchmaking  can  never  be  popular ;  it  must 
always  be  an  educated  eye  to  tell  the  difference 
between  a  foreign  and  an  English  watch. 

2741.  What  do  you  say  as  to  the  suggestion 
which  we  have  had  before  us  once  or  twice,  that 
the  hall-marking  of  watch-cases  should  be  volun- 
tary?— I  think  that  would  be  an  entire  mistake. 

2742.  It  would  put  the  foreign  and  the  English 
maker  on  the  same  footing,  would  it  not  ? — 
Quite  so ;  it  would  put  them  both  on  the  same 
footing. 

2743.  Butthatisabadfooting?— Yes,  I  think 
it  a  bad  one;  it  would  only  be  encouraging 
fraud. 

2744.  Your  idea  is,  that  as  your  trade   has 


Chairman — continued. 

been  built  up  with  this  hall-mark  restriction^ 
you  have  a  right  to  keep  it,  and  have  the  benefit 
ofit?-Yes. 

2745.  What  do  you  say  about  this  Bill;  da 
you  agree  that  it  does  not  go  far  enough  ? — Yee, 
I  do  not  think  it  goes  far  enough,  for  mis  reason; 
that  Swiss  movements  are  being  sent  across  to 
America  now  from  Switzerland,  and  are  being 
sent  back  again  here  and  sold  as  being  of  Ame- 
rican manufacture ;  so  that  we  practically  get 
the  Swiss  movement  simply  from  America  in- 
stead of  from  Switzerland,  that  is  all. 

2746.  How  would  you  add  to  the  Bill  to  cure 
that? — I  would  not  allow  them  to  put  their 
movements  into  English  watch  cases,  and  not  to 
mark  the  cases  for  them. 

2747.  That  is  to  say,  you  would  not  allow  any 
watch  which  was  made  up  of  an  English  hall- 
marked case  and  a  foreign  movement  to  be  sold  ? 
— Quite  so,  unless  you  give  a  distinctive  mark 
for  ours  in  addition  to  the  present  existing  one. 

2748.  Leaving  out  any  idea  of  a  distinctive 
mark,  is  not  your  meaning  this ;  that  you  would 
prevent  the  sale  in  the  market  of  a  watch  con- 
sisting of  a  case  with  the  British  hall-mark  in  its 

f resent  form,  and  a  foreign  movement? — Yes, 
would  prevent  that. 

2749.  Do  you  think  you  can  ? — Yes  ;  I  think 
it  is  possible  to  do  so  by  imposing  a  penalty  on 
the  sale. 

2750.  I  suppose  that  would  be  no  more,  in 
your  judgment,  than  the  law  at  present,  which 
imposes  a  penalty ;  if,  for  instance,  a  watch  w^as 
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Chairman — continued. 

sdd  with  a  metal  dome  in  it  ? — But  it  is  never 
enforced  now. 

2751.  There  is  now  a  law  to  prevent  the  sale 
of  an  English  watch  with  a  metal  dome  ? — Yes. 

2752.  That  is  found  quite  sufficient  ? — Yes. 

2753.  Have  you  never  known  an  English 
watch  sold  with  a  metal  dome  ? — No. 

2754.  Have  you  never  heard  of  the  law  being 
required  to  be  enforced  ? — I  have  heard  of  it  in 
the  case  of  Swiss  watches. 

2755.  I  am  trying  to  develope  your  idea  that 
the  penalty  on  the  sale  would  be  at  least  as  effec- 
tive as  the  present  restraint  on  the  sale  of 
watches  is ;  you  do  not  see  any  practical  diffi- 
culty in  giving  effect  to  it  ? — No. 

2756.  No  doubt  there  would  be  evasions,  but 
you  say  that  there  are  evasions  of  all  kinds  ? — 
Ye& 

2757.  And  you  think  that  a  penalty  would  be 
a  sufficient  protection  to  the  traae  ?*- 1  es,  I  do. 

2758.  Do  you  agree  with  the  evidence  which 
has  been  given  us,  that  the  hall-marking  of  a 
watch  case  now  does  primA  facie  assert  ti^at  the 
watch  is  a  British  made  watch  ? — Yes ;  I  consider 
that  the  ball-mark  has  become,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, a  trade  mark,  and  practically  it  is  so,  of 
course. 

2759.  Of  course  the  development  of  this  new 
practice  within  the  last  year  or  Iwo  must,  to  a 
certain  e^ctent,  have  altered  that  condition  of 
things? — Yes,  people  are  gradually  awaking  to 
the  ract. 

2760.  And  you  wish  to  prevent  the  evil  while 
it  is  yet  time  ? — Quite  so. 

2761.  With  regard  to  the  difference  between 
the  country  marks  and  the  London  marks,  is 
that  a  matter  of  much  importance  ? — I  can  speak 
only  firom  my  own  experience,  that  the  majority 
of  the  people  with  whom  I  do  business  prefer  the 
London  mark  to  any  other. 

2762.  They  feel  a  greater  certainty  in  the 
goldsmiths'  test,  I  suppose  ? — Yes  ;  I  cannot 
quite  give  you  their  reason,  but  I  can  only  tell 
you  that  they  insist  upon  the  London  mark,  and 
will  not  take  the  Chester  one. 

2763.  In  the  olden  days,  before  the  law  was 
altered,  and  a  watch  was  allowed  to  be  hall- 
marked in  any  assay  office  instead  of  in  the  local 
one,  where  were  you  at  Coventry  obliged  to 
mark? — At  Birmingham,  I  believe;  some  30 
jears  ago  I  think  that  law  was  altered. 

2764.  Then,  I  suppose,  the  custom  of  marking 
in  Birmingham  almost  ceased? — There  is  no 
doubt  that  a  certain  number  of  silver  cases,  made 
for  common  silver  watches,  are  at  the  present 
time  marked  in  Birmingham ;  but  all  the  better 
class  watches,  I  may  safely  say  the  major  part  of 
the  better  class  watches,  it  is  requisite  to  have 
marked  in  London. 

Mr.  Goschen. 

2765.  Do  you  have  a  London  case  with  Co- 
ventry works  in  it? — Yes. 

2766.  Do  you  count  that  as  a  Coventry  watch 
or  as  a  London  watch? — Simply  from  the  fact 
that  all  the  material  is  combined  in  Coventry,  it 
is  caUed  a  Coventry  watch. 

Chairman. 

2767.  It  is  a  product  of  the  Coventry  in- 
dustry?—Yes. 

2768.  Do  you  agree  with  Mr.  Walker  that  it 
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would  be  desirable  to  have  one  uniform  mark  for 
the  whole  of  England  ? — Yes. 

2769.  Whether  vou  keep  up  the  offices  or  not, 
you  would  make  them  all  aflSx  the  same  mark  ? 
— Yes,  I  think  the  marks  should  be  uniform. 

2770.  That  you  think  would  be  more  simple  ? 
— Yes. 

2771.  You,  of  course,  would  take  care  that  the 
standard  was  equally  well  looked  after  at  the 
different  country  offices  ? — Yes. 

2772.  Subject  to  that  you  would  do  away  with 
the  distinctive  differences  ? — Yes. 

^  2773.  Because  they  would  no  longer  have  any 
significance  ? — Quite  so. 

2774.  I  understand  that  now  you  can  go  any- 
where, and  that  it  is  a  pure  matter  of  caprice  to 
which  one  you  go  to  ? — Yes  ;  our  Coventry  case 
makers  can  mark  their  cases  in  Chester  or  in 
London. 

2775.  Do  not  you  know  of  any  reason  why 
they  would  prefer  one  to  another  except  caprice; 
is  the  examination  easier  to  pass  at  one  place 
than  another  do  you  know? — I  am  not  prepared 
to  say  ;  I  have  never  made  cases  myselff 

2776.  But  you  would  be  in  favour  of  having 
the  same  mark  at  all  the  assay  offices? — Yes, 
strongly  in  favour  of  it. 

Mr.  Gosehen. 

2777.  Why  would  you  prefer  it?— A  uniform 
mark  would  be  more  readily  recognised  by  the 
public. 

2778.  And  it  would  do  away  with  the  distinc- 
tion as  to  the  locality  where  the  watch  was  made, 
would  it  not  ? — I  do  not  know  that  that  would  be 
an  important  feature. 

Chairman. 

2779.  That  distinction  now  has  no  significance 
whatever,  has  it  ? — Little  or  none. 

2780.  It  can  have  none  if  you  may  go  any- 
where ? — No. 

2781.  With  regard  to  this  destinctive  mark, 
supposing  you  could  not  get  what  you  wanted, 
namely,  absolute  prohibition,  would  you  be  satis- 
fied with  a  distinctive  mark,  provided  it  were 
so  entirely  different  as  not  to  be  capable  of  being 
misunderstood  ? — Yes. 

2782.  Do  you  think  that  if  there  were  a  horse's 
head,  as  had  been  suggested,  made  as  tike  mark 
for  foreign  watches  and  cases,  or  foreign  phtte, 
that  it  would  be  much  used  ? — It  would  take  a 
long  time  before  the  public  would  inform  them- 
selves of  the  fact,  but  I  think  that  after  they 
had  become  informed  they  would  recognise  it,  and 
that  it  would  act  well. 

2783.  Then  so  far  as  the  standard  of  value  is 
concerned  the  foreigner  would  have  no  reason  to 
complain,  because  he  would  have  that  test  and 
proof,  and  you  would  not  complain,  because  it 
would  not  naturally  assert  that  it  was  a  British 
made  Watch  ? — Just  so. 

2784.  Have  you  anything  else  which  you  wish 
to  add  to  your  evidence? — 1  have  nothing  further 
to  add. 

Mr.  Gosehen. 

2785.  Where  are  your  watch  cases  marked 
that  vou  make  in  your  own  trade  for  your  own 
watcnes  ? — I  do  not  make  cases  at  all,  but  my 
case  makers  get  their  cases  marked  in 
London. 

q4  2786.  Have 
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2786.  Have  you  ever  put  watches  into  any 
other  cases  except  with  the  London  mark? — 
Yes,  but  not  for  the  last  seven  years. 

2787.  Then  you  have  adopted  the  principle  of 
having  only  the' London  mark? — Only  the  London 
mark. 

2788.  Do  you  know  whether  that  same  custom 
is  followed  by  other  watch  makers?  —  Yes,  I 
should  say  it  is. 

2789.  They  prefer  the  London  mark,  you  think  ? 
—Yes. 

2790.  Can  you  account  for  that  in  any  way  ? 
— I  do  not  know  ;  I  imagine  they  find  it  more 
easy  to  dispose  of  them. 

2791.  Why  ? — I  really  cannot  say  why  I  am 
not  prepared  to  say. 

2792.  Is  it  because  it  gives  it  the  appearance 
of  a  London  watch  ?— No. 

2793.  Why  does  not  it  ? — ^If  you  make  an  in- 
ferior watch,  and  putit  intoacase  made  in  London, 
you  would  have  great  difficulty  to  find  a  man 
who  knew  anything  about  his  business  to  accept 
your  statement,  that  it  was  a  Londonnnade 
watch. 

2794.  What  I  mean  is  this:  can  you  give  any 
other  reason  why  it  is  easier  to  aispose  of  an 
ordinary  watch  put  into  a  London  case,  beyond 
the  general  idea  that  there  is  in  favour  of 
Lonoon  watches  ? — I  think  there  are  other 
reasons. 

2795.  Can  you  state  them  ? — No,  I  cannot. 

2796.  Is  it  because  you  prefer  not  to  state 
them,  or  because  of  the  difficulty  to  express 
them  ? — Simply  that  I  prefer  not  to  state  them ; 
I  have  heard  the  Chester  mark  repeatedly  ob- 
jected to. 

2797.  Why  is  the  Chester  mark  objected  to  ? 
— There  is  no  doubt  that  there  is  an  impression 
abroad  that  the  cases  are  not  of  so  good  standard 
value  as  those  that  are  passed  by  the  Goldsmiths' 
Hall ;  that  is  the  honest  truth.  Whether  it  is  a 
correct  one  or  not,  I  cannot  say,  but  that  is  the 
impression. 

2798.  Is  that  the  impression  amongst  the 
makers  or  amongst  the  public? — Amongst  the 
purchasers  of  watches ;  I  do  not  know  whether 
it  is  shared  by  the  public. 

2799.  Do  vou  think  that  there  are  many 
members  of  the  public,  or  a  single  member  of 
this  Committee,  who  before  we  met  was  aware 
that  there  was  any  difference  between  the  Chester 
assav  and  the  london  assay  ? — I  should  not 
think  so. 

2800.  But  the  general  impression  is  this,  is  it 
not,  that  the  public  prefer  watches  with  the  cases 
marked  in  London  ? — That  is  the  result  of  my 
experience. 

2801.  Can  they  trace  where  the  works  of  the 
watch  are  made,  if  the  London  mark  is  in  it  ? — 
No,  it  is  impossible  ;  if  it  be  of  English  make. 

2802.  Therefore  they  buy  it  as  a  London 
watch  ? — If  they  were  told  that  it  was  a  London 
watch,  they  would  be  unable  to  disprove  it 

2803.  In  the  same  way  as  they  are  unable  to 
disprove  it  with  foreign  works  put  into  a  London 
case  ? — ^That  is  easy  enough  to  show. 

2804.  It  is  easy,  you  think,  to  distinguish 
foreign  works  from  Coventry  works  ? — Yes. 
What  I  mean  is,  that  no  expert  could  tell  the 
difference  between  the  Coventry  and  the  London 
work,  whereas  any  one  who  is  only  partially 
educated  in  the  trade  can  tell  the  difference 
between  foreign  and  English  work. 


Mr.  Gosc/ten — continued. 

2805.  Putting  a  London  watch  case  upon  a 
Coventi^  watcn,  is  more  likely  to  make  the 
public  think  that  the  watch  is  made  in  London, 
than  putting  the  London  mark  on  a  foreign 
work  would  be  likely  to  make  them  think  that 
it  is  made  in  London  ?  — I  daresay  that  that 
would  be  60. 

2806.  The  public  is  more  able  to  recognise 
the  foreign  works  in  a  London  case,  than  country- 
made  works  in  a  London-made  case ;  and  they 
would  be  much  more  likely  to  think  that  the 
one  is  a  London  watch  than  the  other,  because 
your  work  is  more  like  London  work? — Yes;  it 
is  impossible  to  tell  the  difference  between  our 
work  and  London  work. 

2807.  Therefore  so  long  as  you  are  able  to  put 
London  cases  on  your  watches,  vour  watches  can 
pass  anywhere  for  London  watches  ? — Yes. 

2808.  And  while  vou  are  prepared  to  accept  a 
London  case  for  a  Coventry  watch,  you  are  not 
prepared  to  accept  a  London  case  for  a  foreign 
watch  ? — Quite  so. 

2809.  Would  you  be  prepared  to  accept  that 
there  should  be  a  separate  mark  for  Coventry 
watches,  and  a  separate  mark  for  London  watches? 
— I  advocate  that  there  should  be  one  uniform 
mark  throughout  the  kingdom. 

2810.  In  fact  you  advocate  one  mark  for  ihe 
kingdom,  so  that  a  London  watch  shall  not  be 
able  to  be  distbguished  from  a  Coventry  watch ; 
the  public  is  not  to  be  guided  internally  as  to  any 
place  where  the  watch  is  made,  but  externally  it 
is  to  have  a  miide  that  it  is  not  made,  say,  in 
America? — The  public  can  never  be  any  judge 
of  watches,  and  it  is  nonsense  to  think  they  ever 
can.     The  public  may  be  able  to  judge  of  the 

Suality  of  the  gold  when  they  are  told  by 
roldsmiths'  Hall  that  it  is  12,  15,  or  18  carats  to 
the  ounce,  but  they  cannot  possibly  judge  of  the 
interior  of  a  watch. 

2811.  Why  are  you  anxious  to  have  one  uni- 
form system  for  all  England  if  the  public  are 
unable  to  judge  bv  the  construction  of  the  watch; 
why  not  let  them  know  where  the  watch  has  been 
made  by  several  marks,  instearl  of  having  one 
universal  mark  for  the  country? — If  it  would 
give  any  information  to  the  public,  I  would  not 
object  to  it. 

2812.  You  would  not  object  to  having  a 
different  mark  for  all  the  different  centres  where 
the  watches  are  manufactured  and  put  into 
cases  ? — No,  I  think  not. 

2813.  I  thought  you  were  in  favour  of  doing 
away  with  the  different  assay  marks?— I  advocate 
a  uniform  mark  ;  but  I  have  no  strong  objection 
against  your  proposition  any  more  than  that  I 
think  it  would  lead  to  confusion. 

2814.  But  at  present  the  London  cases  practi- 
cally have  superseded  the  cases  marked  at  other 
places  ?— Yes. 

2815.  The  prestige  of  the  metropolis  has  been 
a  guarantee  to  watches  made  in  the  country  ? — 
It  is  not  on  account  of  the  workmanship,  but 
merely  the  guarantee  of  the  Hall ;  it  is  the  strong 
faith  in  the  integrity  of  the  people  at  the  HaU. 

2816.  The  Chainnan  asked  you  whether  your 
trade  was  built  up  by  the  present  restrictions,  to 
which  you  answered  **  Yes " ;  will  you  explain 
what  you  mean  by  that  ?— I  do  not  think  1  can 
do  that. 

2817.  The  Chairman  put  this  question  :  **  As 
your  trade  has  been  built  up  under  the  present 
restrictions,  you  consider  that  those  restrictions 
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Mr.  6rwcAfn— continiied. 

ought  to  be  maintained  ";  do  you  assent  to  that 
proposition? — I  do  not  know  what  restrictions 
you  refer  to. 

2818.  Have  you  any  restrictions? — If  you 
refer  to  the  restrictions  that  compel  us  to  make 
the  whole  of  the  case  of  gold^  that  is  one. 

Chairman. 

2819.  The  restrictions  which  I  was  referring 
to  were  with  respect  to  the  efficacy  of  the  clause 
prohibiting  the  sale,  and  I  asked  you  whether, 
as  your  present  trade  had  grown  up,  although 
you  were  under  restrictions  as  to  selling,  with 
regard  to  the  necessity  of  having  the  whole  of 
the  watch  of  standard  gold,  you  were  willing  to 
allow  the  benefit  which  you  have  acquired  in  tnat 
way  to  be  handed  over  to  other  people  who  have 
not  gone  through  the  same  burden  ? — I  do  not 
thoroughly  understand  your  question,  I  am  sorry 
to  say. 

2820.  The  fact  is  you  did  not  fully  grasp  the 
effect  of  the  question ;  has  your  trade  been  built 
up  through  restrictions  in  any  way?  -It  has 
grown  in  spite  of  restriction ;  it  has  grown  with 
restrictions  placed  upon  it. 

2821.  And  not  in  consequence  of  any  restric- 
tions ;  there  are  no  restrictions  in  your  favour  ? 
— I  should  think  that  those  restrictions  tell  well 
upon  the  mind  of  the  public. 

Mr.  Goschen. 

2822.  Are  there  any  restrictions  connected 
with  the  watch- making  trade  which  have  tended 
in  favour  of  the  trade  ? — Yes,  I  am  of  opinion 
that  the  restriction  that  compels  us  to  make  our 
cases  of  pure  silver  or  gold,  as  the  case  may  be, 
all  of  one  standard,  tells  in  favour  of  the  trade. 

2823.  How  does  that  tell  in  your  favour? — It 

J)roduces  a  confidence  in  everytning  that  we  offer 
or  sale. 

2824.  Does  it  increase  the  number  of  watches 
that  are  bought  or  the  price  of  the  watches  ? — It 
enables  us  to  get  a  better  price. 

2825.  As  compared  with  whom  ? — As  compared 
with  the  foreign  competitors. 

2826.  Then  the  present  system  is  a  guarantee 
to  the  public  that  English  watches  are  superior 
to  foreign  ;  is  that  so  ? — Yes. 

2827.  And  you  wish  to  maintain  that  guaran- 
tee ? — Yes. 

2828.  And  you  wish  to  maintain  the  restric- 
tion?—Yes. 

2829.  But  you  consider  that  notwithstanding 
that  guarantee  the  public  now  buy  more  foreign 
watches  than  is  good  for  them,  do  you  not  ? — 
They  are  buying  foreign  watches  now,  and 
imagining  that  they  are  buying  English  watches. 

2830.  And  have  the  complaints  from  the  public 
given  rise  to  any  movement,  or  has  the  movement 
arisen  from  the  manufacturers? — ^From  the  manu- 
facturers. 

2831.  Then  the  manufacturers  consider  that 
the  public  have  bought  cheaper  watches,  but 
that  they  have  got  worse  watches  than  the  public 
are  entitled  to,  and  it  is  out  of  regard  for  the 
public  buying  so  many  bad  watches  that  you 
wish  action  to  be  taken? — We  have  a  selfish 
motive  too ;  we  are  no  doubt  suffering  from  it. 

2832.  You  are  suffering  from  being  undersold 
by  the  forei^ers  ? — Yes,  and  we  do  not  think  it 
fair  competition. 

2833.  Would  you  be  prepared  for  competition 
if  all  the  restrictions  were  removed  on  you  and 
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on  them,  if  you  were  not  obliged  to  make  your      aaJuTy 
watch  any  more  in  a  certain  way,  or  if  yours        18781 
were  not  obliged  to  be  hall*markea,  and  if  theirs 
were  not  obliged  to  be  hall-marked  ? — No,  I  am 
opposed  to  a  voluntary  hall-mark,  because  I  think 
it  would  lead  to  fraud. 

2834.  How  would  it  lead  to  fraud  ?— There 
are  plenty  of  unscrupulous  dealers  in  watches 
who  would  not  neglect  to  pass  off  watches  in 
cases  made  of  an  inferior  metal,  and  represent 
them  to  be  genuine. 

2835.  Do  you  mean  that  they  would  forge  the 
mark  ?^  No. 

2836.  Then  they  would  have  no  mark  on  them 
at  all? — I  understood  your  question  to  mean 
whether  I  thought  that  if  hall-marking  were 
voluntary  it  would  tend  to  produce  a  better 
state  of  things. 

2837.  You  have  said  that  it  would  lead  to 
fraud ;  I  do  not  quite  see  the  particular  fraud 
that  you  mean ;  will  you  explain  it  ?-*-If  there  is 
no  hall-mark  then  there  is  no  guarantee  to  the 
public  ;  they  are  simply  reduced  to  the  position 
of  taking  the  word  of  the  man  who  sells  the 
watch. 

2838.  If  there  was  a  voluntary  hall-mark,  some 
watches  would  be  marked  at  the  hall,  would  they 
not  ? — I  think  so. 

2839.  Then  the  public  would  have  its  option 
of  taking  the  guarantee  or  not  taking  the  gua- 
rantee ? — Yes. 

2840.  What  evil  results  would  follow  from  the 
public  having  that  option  ? — I  think  the  great 
majority  of  makers  of  common  watches  would  not 
hall-mark  their  cases. 

2841.  Then  would  they  be  able  to  sell  them  ; 
would  the  public  not  prefer  a  watch  with  a  hall- 
mark to  it? — A  certain  section  of  the  public, 
would,  I  think,  but  with  a  large  section  of  the 
public  the  price  is  the  first  consideration. 

2842.  As  it  is  with  other  goods  besides 
watches,  I  suppose  ? — Yes. 

2843.  And  you  wish  to  deprive  the  public  of 
that;  you  think  that  it  would  not  be  good  to 
accord  to  the  public  the  option  of  either  having  a 
guaranteed  article  at  a  higher  price,  or  a  non- 
guaranteed  article  at  a  lower  price ;  yon  would 
prefer  to  force  the  public  to  have  the  guaranteed 
article  in  either  case? — I  think  that  the  good 
that  would  come  from  the  one  would  be  more 
than  compensated  for  by  the  evil  necessarily 
arising. 

Mr.  Whitwell. 

2844.  May  I  ask  whether  you  put  your  own 
name  or  any  mark  upon  your  works  that  you 
make  yourself  ?— In  some  cases. 

2845.  Do  you  generally  mark  them,  or  do  you 
only  mark  those  that  are  made  of  a  particular 
quality  ? — No  ;  they  are  generally  marked  with 
tne  name  of  the  maker  that  they  are  made  for. 

2846.  You  are  in  the  habit  of  putting  the 
maker's  name  upon  works  which  he  does  not 
make? — Putting  the  seller's  name  upon  works 
that  he  does  not  make. 

2847.  Is  that  a  common  practice  in  the  trade  ? 
— Very  common. 

2848.  Do  all  the  works  that  are  turned  out  of 
your  establishment  purport  to  have  the  maker's 
name  upon  them  ? — No,  not  one-half. 

2849.  Is  the  half  which  you  put  no  name  upon 
of  a  lower  quality^  or  are  they  the  ordinary 
quality  to  the  trade  ? — Some  of  them  are  of  a 
lower,  and  some  of  them  of  a  higher,  quality. 
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Some  are  sold  with  the  plates  unfinished,  so  that 
the  man  who  buys  can,  if  he  likes,  put  on  his 
customer's  or  his  own  name,  as  may  be  required. 

2850.  Do  you  make  all  the  works  yourself,  or 
do  you  buy  them  ? — We  do  not  make  anything. 

2851.  You  buy  separate  pieces  of  workman- 
ship and  put  them  together? — Yes,  we  finish 
them. 

2852.  Where  do  the  separate  pieces  of  work- 
manship come  from? — Some  from  Lancashire; 
the  rough  material  comes  firom  Lancashire,  and 
we  have  manufactories  in  Coventry,  which  pro- 
duce rough  material  too. 

2853.  Do  you  buy  any  foreign  work? — Yes. 

2854.  Do  you  buy  any  from  Switzerland  ? — 
There  is  a  certain  material  in  an  English  watch, 
and  I  have  heard  once  or  twice  the  question 
asked,  whether  an  English  watch  containing  Swiss 
material  is  rightly  termed  an  English  watch; 
nine-tenths  of  the  English  watches  contain  what 
is  called  a  foreign  mainspring,  and  possibly  a 
foreign  chain  in  perhaps  half  the  cases.  The  cost 
of  those  two  things,  perhaps,  is  from  \  s.Zd.  to 
1 «.  6  {/.,  and  the  cost  of  the  watch  will  probably 
be  from  3  /.  to  4  /.  I  will  leave  it  to  the  Com- 
mittee to  judge  as  to  whether,  upon  a  small  item 
like  Is.  6d.  being  used  compared  with  the  total 
average  cost  of  the  watch,  it  is  fair  to  call  it  a 
Swiss  watch  or  an  English  watch. 


Mr.  W%'li0£/Z— continued. 

2855.  Are  there  not  a  number  of  works  put 
together  so  tha4;  they  bec(»ne  what  you  would  call 
the  works  of  a  watch  containing  much  more  than 
that  proportion  of  foreign  raw  material  f — There 
are  some. 

2856.  Is  it  the  £eu^  that  sometimes^  the  works 
of  watches  are  put  together  and  sold  as  English 
made  works,  which  contain  a  large  proportion  of 
foreign  raw  material  ? — ^You  can  only  get  at  tiiis 
proportion  from  a  knowledge  of  the  total  outlay 
upon  them;  there  are  some  rou^h  movements 
that  cost  as  much  as  5  /.  from  the  Swiss,  but 
when  they  are  finished  up  in  the  hands  of  aa 
English  maker  there  would  be,  perhaps,  from 
25  7.  to  30  /•  laid  out  upon  them. 

2857.  You  are  not  prepared  to  tell  the  Com- 
mittee at  what  point  the  works  are  to  be  sold  as 
forei^,  and  the  point  that  they  are  to  be  sold  as 
English  ? — That  I  could  judge  from  any  specimmi 
placed  before  me.  I  could  tell  precisely  where 
the  English  work  comes  in  and  wnere  the  foreign 
work  ceases. 

2858.  You  would  require  a  sort  of  classifica- 
tion as  to  the  form  in  which  those  works  should 
be  entitied  to  be  put  into  a  London  hall-marked 
case,  and  in  which  tiiey  should  be  entitied  to  be 
put  into  a  foreign  case,  or  some  designation  and 
mark  upon  the  case  as  well  as  llie  English  hall- 
mark ? — I  think  so. 
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Mr.  Herbebt  Bead,  <^alled  in ;  and  fiirther  Examined. 


Chairman, 

2859.  I  think  you  have  some  correction  to 
make  to  the  print  of  your  answer  to  Question 
2849,  have  you  not  ? — I  find  that  I  expressed 
myself  so  clumsily  that  my  words  give  an  im- 
pression I  did  not  intend  to  convey.  I  appear 
to  have  represented  it  as  a  custom  of  our  trade 
to  make  watches  in  order  that  the  purchaser 
may  put  upon  the  watches  the  name  of  a  known 
maker;  that  is  entirely  erroneous';  what  T  wished 
to  convey  was  simply  this,  that  known  makers 
give  us  orders,  and  instruct  us  to  place  their 
names    upon    the  watches  for    them,  and    the 

Elates  are  left  unfinished  in  order  that  that  may 
e  readily  done. 

2860.  Do  you  mean  known  makers  or  known 
dealers? — Both. 

2861.  A  well-known  retailer  who  vouches 
your  reputation  by  endorsing  your  watch  with 
his  own  name,  directs  you  so  to  finish  the  watch 
that  his  own  name  may  be  put  upon  it  if  he 
requires  it  ?— Quite  so. 

Mr.  Whitwell 

2862.  That  is  done,  is  it  not,  to  a  considerable 
extent  ? — To  a  very  considerable  extent. 

2863.  I  think  you  said  that  one-half  of  your 
watches  were  marked  with  the  names  of  ihe 
persons  to  whom  you  sold  them,  as  if  they  were 
the  makers  of  them  ? — That  is  so. 

2864.  Would  you  have  any  objection  to  make 
watches  in  Coventry  to  be  put  into  foreign  cases  ? 
— Yes,  we  have  the  strongest  objection  to  it. 

2865.  What  objection  would  you  have  to  my 
purchasing  of  you  works  which  I  might  after- 
wards put  into  any  cases  that  I  chose  r — We  do 
not  sell  the  works  by  themselves ;  we  sell  the 
watch  completed. 

2866.  Then  I  am  to  understand  that  you  put 
your  works  into  a  case  before  you  send  the  watch 
away  from  you?— Yes. 

2867.  If  I  were  to  send  a  lot  of  cases  to  you 
without  any  hall-mark,  would  you  put  works 
into  those  cases? — No. 

2868.  You  require  them  to  be  hall-marked  before 
you  use  them  as  a  cover  for  your  works  ? — Yes. 

2869.  A  question  was  asked  of  a  previous 
witness,  •'  What  is  the  reason  why  you  object  to 
putting  your  works  into  a  foreign-made  case  ;** 
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Mr.  Whitwell — continued, 

would  you  have  the  goodness  to  answer  that 
question  ? — We  wish  to  keep  our  watch  a  true 
English  watch  as  far  as  we  possibly  can  in  every 
respect,  but  there  is  perhaps  another  reason  that 
might  be  more  clearly  understood  by  this  Com- 
mittee, if  I  simply  say  that  it  would  not  pay  us 
to  do  so ;  there  would  be  no  object  in  doing  it  as 
it  would  depreciate  the  value  of  the  movement. 

2870.  But  if  I  were  to  purchase  a  lot  oi 
American  cases,  and  got  them  hall-marked,  and 
sent  them  down  to  you,  how  would  you  know 
that  they  were  not  English  cases  ? — As  I  before 
explained,  we  do  not  sell  the  movements ;  we 
complete  the  watch. 

2871.  I  am  aware  of  that;  but  supposing  I  were 
to  do  so,  would  you  be  able  to  detect  a  case  made 
in  America  from  a  case  made  in  England,  if  the 
American  case  was  hall-marked  ? — Yes. 

2872.  Would  you  tell  the  Committee  what 
would  be  the  grounds  of  identification  ? — There 
is  a  peculiar  style  of  workmanship  by  which  any 
casemaker,  or  almost  any  watchmaker  can  detect 
the  diflference ;  he  detects  the  difference  in  style 
at  once  ;  the  American  style  of  case  is  entirely 
different  to  the  case  that  is  made  and  accepted  in 
England ;  and  the  same  with  the  Swiss  case  ;  it 
is  cufibrent  to  the  English  case. 

2873.  Then,  an  ordinary  expert  in  the  trade 
when  he  saw  a  watch,  even  if  it  were  hall-marked, 
and  if  it  were  made  in  America,  would  recognise 
it  as  being  of  foJ?eign  origin  ? — An  expert  would, 
but  the  public  generally  would  not. 

2874.  But  would  an  ordinary  dealer  know  ? — 
Yes. 

2875.  With  reference  to  a  question  which  I 
asked  you  the  last  time  you  were  here,  you  gave 
the  Committee  some  interesting  information  as 
to  the  movements  that  you  use  being  manufac- 
tured in  Switzerland;  I  think  you  said  that 
Swiss  movements  were  only  used  to  a  small  ' 
extent  ? — Swiss  movements  are  used  to  a  small 
extent,  and  scnne  of  them,  as  I  stated,  are  of  con- 
siderable expense. 

2876.  Are  they  nearly  all  manufactured  in 
Geneva,  or  in  what  part  of  Switzerland  ? — They 
are  rough  movements ;  I  do  not  know  the  precise 
locality  from  which  they  cotoe. 

b2  2877.  You 


Mr.  Read. 
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Mr.  ?rAtfu?e//— continued. 

2877.  You  purchase  them  from  some  dealer  in 
London,  do  you  not? — Yes. 

2878.  And  does  the  dealer  transact  business 
on  a  large  scale  ? — No,  it  is  not  done  upon  a  large 
scale ;  it  is  comparatively  a  small  trade. 

2879.  Have  you  known  any  instance  in  which 
American  movements  were  introduced  into 
watches  made  in  Coventry  ? — No. 

2880.  1  mean  any  movements  in  the  raw 
state  ?— No,  certainly  not. 

2881.  Then  Coventry  is  only  indebted  to 
Switzerland,  or  is  it  at  all  indebted  to  France  ? 
— No,  simply  to  Switzerland. 

Mr.  Muntz. 

2882.  Ytfu  stated,  did  you  not,  that  you  had 
a  good  many  watches  from  other  manufacturers,and 
upon  examination  you  put  your  name  upon  them  ? 
— No,  I  did  not  say  that ;  I  think  the  honourable 
Member  must  be  under  some  misapprehension  on 
that  score. 

2883.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  put 
your  name  occasionally  on  other  manufacturers' 
watches,  that  is  to  say,  you  were  ordered  to  make 
watches  and  to  put  other  names  on  them  ? — That 
is  so. 

2884.  Then,  in  fact,  those  makers  send  them 
to  you  knowing  that  when  their  name  is  put  on 
the  watches  they  can  rely  upon  the  quality  of 
them  ? — Quite  so. 

2885.  And  it  is  their  name  that  sells  the  arti- 
cle?—Yes. 

2886.  Whether  you  make  it,  or  whether  they 
make  it,  they  rely  upon  your  not  putting  their 
name  upon  anything  whicn  is  not  perfectly  good, 
so  as  not  to  interfere  with  their  reputation  ? — 
That  is  so. 

2887.  I  think  I  asked  you  the  other  day  a 
question  on  the  subject  of  brass  domes  for  the 
common  class  of  gold  watches ;  do  you  see  any 
objection  to  English  manufacturers  being  allowed 
to  put  those  brass  domes  so  as  to  be  able  to  com- 
pete with  foreigners  in  neutral  countries? — Yes ; 
it  would  not  assist  us  to  compete  with  the  foreign 
watch. 

2888.  What  is  the  obiection  ?— The  true  ob- 
jection is  this,  that  we  think  that,  in  the  opinion 
of  tiie  public,  the  English  watch  would  suffer ; 
that  is  to  say,  their  belief  in  the  integrity  and 
the  quality  of  it  would  suffer  from  the  hall-mark 
being  made  voluntary ;  in  addition  to  which  our 
movements  are  of  that  character  that  they  are 
not  adapted  for  a  trade  which  requires  a  covering 
that  is  comparatively  inexpensive. 

2889.  I  was  showing  you  a  few  minutes  ago  a 
vfatch  which  I  have  in  my  pocket;  what  harm 
would  it  do  that  watch  if  it  had  a  brass  dome 
instead  of  a  gold  one ;  would  it  not  go  just  as 
well? — It  would  not  be  the  least  harm,  but,  as 
makers  of  watches,  we  are  anxious  to  carry 
-everything  out  in  a  regular  way ;  that  is  to  say, 
that  all  the  parts  which  are  finished  should  be 
pretty  much  of  a  piece,  and  that,  in  short,  the 
ship  should  not  be  spoiled  for  a  ha'porth  of  tar, 
as  we  think  would  be  the  case  if  we  were  to 
adopt  the  metal  dome. 

2890.  What  would  be  the  approximate  value 
of  the  gold  in  the  dome  ? — 1  should  think  about 
a  sovereign. 

2891.  Is  not  that  an  enormous  handicap  in  com- 
petition with  foreign  houses  for  a  cheaper  sort  of 
gold  watches? — We  do  not  find  that  that  is  so. 

2892.  Has  the  gold  watch  trade  in  Coventry 


Mr.  ilfiinf2— continued. 

increased  of  late  years  in  proportion  to  other 
trades  ? — Yes. 

2893.  Have  you  not  found  any  interference  by 
foreign  competition  in  neutral  countries?— I 
think  I  should  not  be  exaggerating  if  I  were  to 
say  that  for  one  gold  watch  that  was  made  in 
Coventry  thirty  years  ago  there  are  a  hundred 
now. 

2894.  You  are  aware,  I  suppose,  that  the 
English  merchants  export  to  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  a  ^reat  many  French  watches  ? — Yes. 

2895.  Must  not  the  dittierence  of  from  15  to 
20  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  dome  interfere 
with  the  competition  ? — I  do  not  think  it  does. 

Mr.  Freshfield. 

2896.  You  do  not  object  to  the  hall  mark?— 
We  wish  to  maintain  it. 

2897.  You  consider  that  it  is  an  advantage 
to  have  a  certified  value  ? — Yes. 

2898.  But  you  do  object  to  foreign  watch- 
cases  bein^  marked  ? — Yes. 

2899.  And  I  believe  your  objection  is  founded 
upon  the  fact  that  it  leads  to  a  misconception  and 
misconstruction  ? — Ye^. 

2900.  I  think  you  said  that  the  practice  was 
only  a  modem  practice,  or,  at  all  events,  the 
necessity  for  it  was  not  known  until  lately  ?— 
That  is  so. 

2901.  And  I  think  you  said  that  time  would 
tend  to  obliterate  the  evils  that  arose  from  the 
cessation  of  hall-marking? — No,  X  did  not  state 
so ;  I  have  not  had  that  question  put  to  me. 

2902.  It  is  not  your  impression  then  that  when 
the  law  becomes  better  known  this  misconception 
will  be  diminished  or  abated  ? — No. 

Sir  Patrick  G*Brien. 

2903.  I  think  that  in  many  of  the  questions 
with  reference  to  watches  the  Committee  have 
proceeded  to  some  degree  upon  the  assumption 
of  the  admitted  superiority  of  English  watches, 
and,  therefore,  there  being  a  stronger  necessity 
for  guarding  people  against  the  importation  of 
foreign  watcnes  sold  as  British ;  it  is  true  that 
both  in  En^and,  as  abroad,  good  and  bad  watches 
are  sold  ?— I  es. 

2904.  And  that  there  is  no  special  reason  why 
abroad  should  be  the  only  place  in  which  watches 
of  an  indi£ferent  character  are  made ;  there  are 
indifferent  watches  made  in  England,  are  there 
not?— Yes. 

2905.  There  are  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  in 
fact,  in  both  places  ? — Quite  so. 

2906.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  heard  a 
witness  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  inquiry  who 
stated  that  he  received  an  order  for  a  watch  of  an 
extravagant  character,  a  thousand  pound  watch, 
I  think  he  said,  and  he  told  this  Committee  ^at 
he  was  obliged  to  get  the  movements  from 
abroad,  as  they  could  not  be  obtained  here ;  do 
vou  think  he  was  accurate  in  that  statement; 
have  you  ever  heard  of  a  similar  occurrence  ? — 1 
never  heard  of  such  an  occurrence ;  I  have  only 
seen  it  in  the  evidence. 

2907.  The  object  in  having  the  cases  hall- 
marked, and  of  your  desire  in  not  to  have  it 
given  up  is,  that  the  hall-mark  is  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent a  trade-mark,  and  certifies  that  the  watch  is 
British  work  ? — That  is  the  ground  of  our  con- 
tention. 

2908.  If  there  were  British  cases  made  in 
England,  and  hall-marked^  which  the  Goldsmiths' 

Hall 
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Sir  Patrick  O'Brien — continued. 

Hall  would  not  refuse  to  do,  is  there  anything  to 

f  event  their  being  filled  with  foreign  works  ? — 
es. 

2909.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  tell  us  what 
it  is  ? — ^The  Bill  lays  down  that  if  there  is  any 
suspicion  that  the  cases  are  not  made  for  English 
works  a  declaration  should  be  required  from  the 
case  maker  to  that  effect. 

2910.  I  think  you  scarcely  understood  my 
question ;  I  asked  you  whether  it  was  not  pos- 
sible to  place  foreign  works  in  English-made 
watch-cases,  hall-marked,  and  you  said  you 
thought  it  was  difficult;  and  then  I  asked  you  to 
be  good  enough  to  state  wherein  the  difficulty 
<H>n8i8t8  ? — TVith  the  English  trade  nine-tenths  of 
the  cases  are  made  to  each  individual  frame.  Bv 
^  frame  I  mean  the  rough  movement ;  and  it  is 
quite  easy  to  distinguish  between  the  English 
rough  movement  and  the  Swiss. 

2911.  That  is,  at  present,  when  foreign  cases 
are  permitted  by  law  to  be  hall-marked;  but 
allow  me  put  to  you  a  suppositious  case  of  that 

f  revision  being  taken  away  and  foreign  cases 
eing  refused  the  privilege  of  hall-marking; 
would  I  be  in  error  in  saying  that  although  you 
could  arrange  in  the  trade  m  this  way  that  in 
England  you  might  get  a  watch-case  manufacturer 
to  make  watch-cases  of  a  certain  shape  and  a  cer- 
tain framework  to  fit  the  foreign  works,  and  pre- 
pared for  their  insertion  when  they  came  to 
England,  when  the  necessitv  would  arise  for  it 
you  would  refuse  to  hall-mark  a  foreign  case  ? — I 
think  that  the  difference  in  the  construction  of 
foreign  movements  and  English  movements  is  so 
marked  that  it  could  not  by  any  possibility  be 
worked  with  success,  for  the  style  of  the  case  that 
would  be  required  to  fit  a  foreign  movement,  and 
the  style  of  the  case  that  would  be  required  to  fit 
an  English  movement  are  so  totally  distinct  and 
different  that  it  would  be  readily  detected  at  Gold- 
smiths' Hall. 

2912.  I  am  not  for  a  moment  saying  that  the 
trade  would  not  know  it,  but  would  the  British 
public  know  it,  for  whom  the  hall-mark  would  be 
meant  as  a  protection  ? — It  appears  to  me  that 
there  would  be  no  necessity  for  that  question  if 
the  thing  were  not  allowed  to  be  done.  I  have 
shown  there  would  be  a  difficulty  in  passing 
through  the  halL 

2913.  Pardon  me,  the  law,  as  I  understand, 
would  be  that  it  would  not  allow  foreign  cases  to 
be  hall-marked,  but  there  would  be  no  prohibi- 
tion to  allowing  English  cases  to  be  hall-marked 
•and  fitted  with  foreign  movements? — That  is  the 
very  thing  of  which  we  complain,  and  which  the 
3rd  clause  of  the  Bill  proposed  provides  for. 

2914.  But  you  do  not  propose,  as  I  understand, 
to  prohibit  the  introduction  of  foreign  works  into 
English-made  cases  ? — Yes,  that  is  one  great  point. 

2915.  I  hat  is  new  to  the  Committee  as  well  as  to 
me,  I  think  ? — ^It  is  nevertheless  so. 

2916.  You  were  asked  by  the  honourable 
Member  for  Birmingham  with  reference  to  the 
dome ;  would  I  be  right  in  saying  that  the  value 
of  the  dome  is,  in  a  rough  way,  about  one-fifth 
of  the  value  of  the  whole  case  ? — In  a  rough  way 
I  think  that  would  not  be  difference  enough; 
say  one-eighth. 

2917.  Do  you  think  that  one-eighth  would  be 
nothing  in  the  race  of  competition  with  foreign 
manufacturers;  it  would  be  a  considerable 
element,  I  should  imagine  ? — That  is  so  ;  but  this 
appears  to  me  to  be  a  total  misconception.    Our 
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watches  are  not  placed  in  competition  with  foreign 
watches ;  they  are  sold  side  by  side  with  foreign 
watches.  The  cheaper  watch  with  llie  metal 
dome  is  sold  to  a  customer  who  has  only  restricted 
means,  and  if  he  did  not  buy  that  he  would  not 
have  a  watch  at  all,  and  it  provides  for  his  neces- 
sities. 

2918.  It  is  like  vin  ordinaire  competing  with 
Latour  or  Lafitte  ? — Precisely. 

Mr.  Courtney* 

2919.  I  think  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you 
would  always  know  an  American  watch-case 
from  an  English  watch-case  ? — Yes. 

2920.  Then  there  is  no  attempt  at  imitation  on 
their  ^part? — When  I  said  that  I  meant  the 
American  case  as  intended  for  the  American 
market. 

2921.  I  am  speaking  of  an  American  case  which 
is  brought  and  hall-marked  here?  — It  is  not 
American  manufacture  at  all ;  it  is  Swiss. 

2922.  Would  you  always  know  it  from  an 
English  case  ?— People  in  the  trade  would ;  Ae 
public  would  not. 

2923.  I  suppose  it  is  the  people  in  the  trade 
only  who  would  really  know  an  American  case 
from  an  English  case  ? — Yes. 

2924.  So  that,  in  point  of  fact,  there  is  no 
attempt  to  deceive  the  trade  as  to  the  origin  of 
the  manufacture  of  the  case  ? — No. 

2925.  Butthe  hall-mark  clearly  tothe  trade  only 
indicates  the  material  ?— To  the  trade,  that  is  so. 

2926.  As  to  the  question  of  putting  the  dealer's 
name  on,  you  put  on  any  name  that  is  ordered, 
or  you  leave  a  space  for  any  name  ? — We  do  not 
put  on  fictitious  names ;  a  man  will  order  his  own 
name  to  be  put  on. 

2927.  But  you  leave  a  space  also  if  he  desires 
to  have  a  space  left  for  the  name  to  be  put  on  ? — 
We  sell  the  watch  without  a  name. 

2928.  But  with  a  place  where  the  name  would 
usually  be  stamped  ? — Yes. 

2929.  What  do  you  suppose  is  the  impression 
in  the  mind  of  the  purchaser  when  he  sees  a 
name  of  that  kmd  put  on  ? — The  impression  upon 
the  mind  of  the  purchaser  is  that  he  is  buying  a 
watch  of  which  the  name  is  the  guarantee. 

2930.  A  guarantee  of  what? — A  guarantee 
that  it  is  the  article  which  it  is  represented  to  be 
by  the  seller. 

2931.  You  do  not  think  that  he  is  inclined  to 
the  opinion  that  it  is  made  by  the  person  whose 
name  is  on  it  ? — In  some  cases  that  might  be  so, 
but  there  must  be  a  large  section  of  me  public 
that  are  uninformed  in  that  respect 

2932.  That  uninformed  section  is  a  large  sec- 
tion, in  fact;  the  great  majority  probably? — 
Perhaps  so. 

2933.  With  respect  to  them,  what  difference 
is  there  between  the  name  of  an  English  seller 
being  put  on  a  Coventry  watch  and  the  name  of 
an  English  seller  being  put  on  a  Geneva  watch  ? 
— A  very  simple  one ;  it  an  English  seller  puts 
his  name  on  a  Geneva  watch  it  at  once  gives  the 
public  an  impression  that  it  is  an  English  watch, 
whereas  if  he  puts  his  own  name  upon  an  English 
watch  he  offers  it  to  the  public  as  a  guarantee 
that  it  is  what  it  is  represented  to  be. 

2934.  A  guarantee  that  he  has  examined  it,  as 
I  understand  it,  and  a  guarantee  that  it  is  a  good 
watch;  not  that  he  has  made  it? — If  it  is  an 
English  name  it  is  a  guarantee  that  it  is  an 
English  watch. 

s  3  2935.  How 
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Mr.  Cimrtney — Gontmaed. 

2935.  How  do  you  make  that  out;  you  admit 
tibat  it  is  not  a  guarantee  that  the  man  whose 
naiae  is  on  it  is  the  maker  ? — That  is  so ;  but  it  is 
not  customary  with  respectable  dealers  to  put 
their  names  upon  foreign  work* 

2936.  That  is  a  different  question ;  the  ques- 
tion is  as  to  the  presumption  in  the  mind  oi  the 
buyer;  he  sees  a  name  on  a  watch  and  the  great 
majority  of  ignorant  buyers  would  suppose  that 
that  was  the  nameofthe  makerof  the  watch? — Yes. 

2937.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  morality  of 
the  system  when  it  is  really  not  made  by  that 
person  whose  name  is  on  the  watch ;  in  one  case 
it  may  be  made  by  another  Englishman,  and  in 
another  case  it  may  be  made  by  a  Genevan  ? — 
I  fancy  that  the  purchaser  not  only  takes  the 
name  to  be  a  guarantee  of  the  quality,  but  also  of 
the  nationality. 

2938.  I  suppose  the  presumption  is  that  an 
Englishman  would  not  put  his  name  on  any  but 
an  English  watch  ? — Yes. 

2939.  Although  he  may  put  his  name  on  a 
watch  that  he  has  not  made  ? — Yes. 

Sir  Joseph  M^Kenna. 

2940.  In  order  to  gather  the  general  effect  of 
your  testimony  before  the  Committee,  do  I  under- 
stand you  rightly  that  you  would  prevent  all 
foreign  watch-cases  being  marked  at  Goldsmiths' 
Hall?— Yes. 

2941.  Do  I  understand  you  rightly  that  you 
would  prevent  English-made  cases  from  being 
fitted  with  foreign  works  ? — Yes. 

2942.  Would  you  prevent  English-made  works 
being  fitted  into  foreign  cases? — Yes. 

2943.  Would  you  prevent  an  English  watch- 
works  maker  from  selling  his  works  without  a 
case  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Talbot. 

2944.  How  do  you  propose  to  carry  out  all 
those  conclusions  which  the  honourable  Member 
has  just  put  to  you  ? — I  would  prevent  all  foreign 
watch-cases  from  being  marked  at  the  Assay 
Office.  If  a  foreign  case  were  offered  for  mark- 
ing, this  Bill  provides  that  a  declaration  shall  be 
required  from  the  English  maker  who  offers  it  for 
assay.  I  think  that  would  prevent  foreign  cases 
going  to  the  Hall. 

2945.  The  machinery  of  the  Bill  does  not  pro- 
vide that  everybody  who  brings  a  watch  case 
should  make  a  declaration,  but  only  in  the  case 
of  being  challenged  ? — Only  in  the  case  of  being 
challenged. 

2946.  Would  you  say  that  that  declaration 
should  be  made  in  every  case  b^  everybody 
who  brings  a  watch  case  ? — That  is  practicuUy 
understood. 

2947.  Do  you  mean  that  that  is  practically 
understood  to  be  the  desire  of  the  trade  ? — No,  1 
mean  to  say  that  it  should  be  practically  under- 
stood that  no  English  case-maker  should  offer 
work  for  marking  unless  it  were  of  English 
manufacture.  If  the  people  at  the  Hall  have  any 
suspicion  as  to  the  workmanship  being  English, 
then*a  declaration  should  be  required  &om  him. 

2948.  What  I  am  asking  is  not  what  ought  to 
be  done  on  general  principles,  but  how  you  would 
propose  to  carry  out  the  restrictions  which,  in 
answer  to  the  former  question,  you  said  ou^ht  to 
be  laid  upon  those  manufacturers ;  you  say,  m  the 
first  place,  that  you  would  have  this  declaration ; 
do  you  wish  it  to  be  made  in  every  case  ?— No, 
only  when  challenged. 


Mr.  Talbot — continued. 

2949.  The  second  question  is,  whether  yon 
would  prevent  any  Englishnnade  cases  fnum 
being  fitted  with  foreign  work,  and  you  say. 
Yes ;  how  would  you  prevent  it  ? — The  action  of 
the  Hall  would  prevent  it. 

2950.  I  believe  that  to  be  entirely  impossible; 
only  I  want  to  know  how  you  amve  at  it.  If 
you  were  drawing  a  Bill,  how  would  you  suggeal  • 
that  it  could  be  done  ? — My  answer  to  that  is, 
that  the  construction  and  style  of  a  foreign  watck 
is  so  different  to  an  English  one,  and  that  the 
style  of  the  case  would  be  necessarily  so  different, 
that  it  would  at  once  occur  to  the  people  at  GblcU 
smiths'  Hall  that  those  cases  are  not  intended 
for  English  movements. 

2951.  Supposing  any  manufacturer  chooses  to 
fit  up  an  English  made-case  with  foreign  works, 
how  would  that  prevent  his  doing  so ;  you  saj 
that  they  would  oe  able  to  tell  at  once  that  he 
has  done  it,  but  that  does  not  prevent  him  doing 
so  ?~I  would  prevent  it  by  a  penalty  upon  the 
seller. 

2952.  You  mean  a  penalty  upon  the  seller  of 
an  English-made  case  fitted  with  foreign  works  ? 
— Yes. 

2953.  In  the  third  case  you  would  preyent* 
English-made  works    from    being    fitted   with 
foreign  eases ;  is  that  also  to  be  by  a  penalty  upon 
the  seller? — That  would  meet  the  ^fficulty,  but 
it  would  never  occur. 

2954.  Then  if  it  does  not  occur  we  need  not 
trouble  ourselves  about  it ;  I  thought  those  were 
difficulties  for  which  you  considered  we  wanted 
a  remedy  ? — I  think  it  would  never  occur. 

2955.  Then  you  would  prevent  an  English 
watch- works  maker  from  selling  his  works  without 
a  case ;  how  would  you  do  that  ?— I  am  afraid  I  am 
not  prepared  with  any  suggestion  on  that  point. 

Mr.  Orr  Ewing. 

2956.  I  suppose  it  would  be  very  easy  to  enact 
a  law  to  compel  foreign  manufacturers,  eitiier  of 
cases  or  watches,  to  have  a  distinctive  mark  ? — 
Yes,  it  would  be  easy  to  enact  such  a  law. 

2957.  If  a  watch  had  this  mark  upon  it  it 
would  be  known  that  it  was  not  of^  English 
manufacture;  for  instance,  if  the  works  of  a 
watch  were  made  in  Geneva,  and  you  put 
"  Geneva  "  upon  it,  that  would  sufficiently  dis- 
tinguish it  from  a  watch  made  in  this  country  ? 
—  les;  but  we  in  Coventry  are  t4>taUy  opposed 
to  a  distinctive  mark ;  we  are  opposed  to  foreign 
watches  having  any  mark,  except  their  own  marks. 

2958.  But  uie  public  do  not  understand  those 
marks ;  why  are  you  against  any  distinctive  mark 
of  foreign  manufacturers? — The  English  publi<$^ 
may  not  thoroughly  understand  it,  bvt  it  is  well 
known  in  their  own  countries,  and  their  marks- 
have  the  same  value  there  as  ours  have  here. 

2959.  What  harm  would  it  do  to  the  wirtdi- 
makers  in  England  if  cases  and  works  were 
marked  "Geneva,"  if  they  were  made  in 
Geneva  ?— If  it  were  in  addition  to  the  hall-mark, 
it  would  still  have  the  appearance  of  an  English 
watch. 

2960.  If  ** Geneva"  is  on  it?— Yes;  inas- 
nmch  as  the  hall-mark  has  become  a  trade-mark^ 
and  is  accepted  so  by  the  British  public. 

2961.  If  the  word  "  Geneva  **  was  on  it,  would 
not  that  be  suffieient  to  inform  the  public  that  it 
was  not  an  English  watch?— A  great  seetfon  of 
the  public  merely  examine  the  hall-mark ;  they 
do  not  go  furdier  than  tfaait 

2962.  You 
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Mr.  Muntz. 

2962.  You  mentioned  that  you  would  like  to 
see  some  penalty  inflicted  for  putting  an  English 
mark  upon  a  foreign  watch-case  ? — i  es. 

2963.  And  also  foreign  works  in  English 
cases  ? — Yes. 

2964.  And  I  think  I  understood  you  to  say 
that  you  would  object  to  English  works  being 
put  into  foreign  cases? — Yes. 

2965.  How  would  you  prevent  it ;  supposing 
English  works  were  exported  to  America  or 
Austral ia^  how  could  you  prevent  their  being  put 
into  foreign  cases? — Australia  is  not  a  point  worth 
considering,  as  neither  cases  nor  watches  are 
made  there ;  there  would  be  no  object  in  putting 
English  works  into  foreign  cases,  because  it  would 
entail  a  loss  upon  anyone  doing  it 

2966  But  they  might  take  a  fancy  to  imitate 
your  watch  cases  generally,  so  as  to  sell  them  as 
English  watches  ;  in  that  case,  would  jrou  allow 
them  to  put  English  works  into  foreign  watch 
cases  ?  —  If  they  want  to  do  that,  they  must  go  to 
the  same  expense  to  produce  them  as  we  do,  and 
there  would  be  no  object  in  that. 

Sir  Patrick  O'Brien. 

2967.  You  said  you  would  not  allow  an  English 
manufacturer  to  sell  works  without  a  case  ;  would 
you  extend  that  prohibition  to  the  purchaser  of 
foreign  works  ? — If  he  purchases  foreign  works, 
I  would  prohibit  him  from  having  the  hall-mark 
upon  the  case. 

2968.  I  am  not  speaking  now  of  cases  or  hall 
marks,  but  on  the  point  that  the  honourable 
Member  for  Youchal  examinedyou  about ;  you 
say  that  you  would  prevent  an  English  manufao- 
turer  selling  the  works  without  the  case,  and  I 
ask  you  whether  you  would  prevent  the  same 
manufacturer  from  purchasing  foreign  works 
without  a  case  ? — Yes. 

Chairman. 

2969.  Yon  are  aware  that,  although  these 
questions  have  been  put  to  you,  there  has  no 
proposal  ever  been  made  to  prevent  dealing  in 
English  watch  movements  ? — !No. 

2970.  The  honourable  Member  asked  you 
whether,  if  you  had  your  own  way,  you  would 
be  willing  to  make  a  law  which  would  prevent 
an  English  watch  movement  maker  from  selling 
his  movements  to  any  foreigner,  and  by  him  to 
be  put  into  a  foreign  case  abroad,  and  you 
answered  yes,  but  practically  no  proposal  of 
that  sort  has  ever  been  made  ? — No. 

Mr.  Orr  Ewing. 

2971.  Is  there  any  law  at  present  to  punish 
the  seller  of  a  watcli  who  sells  a  foreien-made 
watch,  and  puts  his  own  name  upon  it  as  an 
English  watch,  leading  the  customer  to  believe 
that  it  was  an  English-made  watch  ?— No. 

2972.  Is  he  not  liable  in  damages  ? — He  is  not 
unless  he  gives  a  written  guarantee. 

2973.  Are  you  not  aware  of  a  case  which  has 
been  lately  settled  before  the  Lord  Mayor,  in 
which  Sir  John  Bennett,  having  sold  aforeiffn 
watch,  and  put  his  name  upon  it,  was  fined  ror 
having  done  so?—- 1  have  not  heard  of  it 

Mr.  Whitwell 

2974.  Are  any  watch  movements  made  in 
London  ? — Yes. 

2975.  Are  they  equal  to  those  made  in 
Coventry  ? — Yes. 

0.117. 
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2976.  Then  there  is  an  advantage  in  putting  a      ^^  j j- 
London  watchdealer's   name  upon  a  Coventry-        187^^ 
made  watch,  I  presume,  because  it  passes  for  a  * 
London-made  watch  ?— There  is,  practically,  no 
difference  between  a  watch  made  in  London  and 
a  watch  made  in  Coventry,  or  any  other  place 
where  the  English  watch  trade  is  carried  on ;  I 
mean  by  watchmakers  of  any  repute, 

2977.  So  far  as  any  other  person  is  concerned, 
if  his  name  is  put  upon  the  watch,  and  I  go  to 
his  shop  and  find  that  it  is  so,  I  naturally  con- 
clude that  it  is  made  by  the  person  whose  name 
is  upon  it  ? — Or  that  his  name  is  a  guarantee 
that  he  is  selling  you  a  good  watch. 

2978.  Why  should  not  the  same  name  be  a 
guarantee  in  a  Swiss-made  watch  as  the  honour- 
able Member  for  Liskeard  asked  you? — That 
would  be  so  with  a  respectable  man. 

2979.  Why  should  not  I  put  a  Swiss-made  works, 
with  the  guarantee  of  a  Loudon  dealer's  name  as 
having  examined  the  works,  into  a  London  hall- 
marked case? — We  contend  that  it  gives  an 
erroneous  impression  to  the  public. 

2980.  But  if,  for  all  that,  I  being  an  expert 
watchmaker,  guarantee  the  works  to  be  gooc^  do 
I  give  an  erroneous  impression,  seeing  that  the 
works  are  the  same  as  I  could  make  myself? — 
If  you  sell  Swiss  works  as  an  English  watch 
you  give  a  wrong  impression. 

298  L  If  I  guarantee  them  to  be  as  good  as 
English-made  works,  does  that  give  a  wrong 
impression  ? — No. 

Mr.  Freshfield. 

2982.  Do  not  you  think  that  your  objection  to 
the  misconception  arising  out  of  the  application 
to  foreign  watch  cases  if  the  hall-mark  would  be 
met  substantially  if  not  entirely  by  there  being 
a  mark  indicating  foreign  manufacture? — We 
object  to  a  distinctive,  mark. 

Chairman. 

2983.  Supposing  that  were  so,  would  not  that 
to  some  extent  obviate  your  difficulty  ? — Yes,  we 
would  accept  that  rather  than  nothing. 

Mr.  Onslow. 

2984.  Is  it  the  fact  that  London  firms  actually 
inspect  every  single  watch  that  they  sell,  or  do 
they  put  their  names  on  them  merely  from  their 
bona  fides  of  the  merchants  who  send  them  to 
them  from  abroad?  —  They  do  not  take  down 
every  watch.  Every  watch  passes  under  in- 
spection, but  they  do  not  take  it  to  pieces  and 
examine  it. 

2985.  What  is  that  inspection;  is  it  merely 
passing  them  before  the  eye  ? — Exactly. 

2986.  They  can  tell  by  that,  can  they,  whether 
the  work  has  been  scamped,  or  whether  it  is  pro- 

Serly  done  ? — Yes,  they  may  possibly  take  one 
own  in  a  dozen;  they  woula  take   that  as  a 
specimen. 

2987.  In  fact  one  bein^  good  will  guarantee  a 
batch  ;  is  that  the  way  mey  ffo  to  work  ? — Yes, 
they  would  take  one  haphazara  from  a  parcel  of  a 
dozen. 

Sir  Patrick  O'Brien. 

2988.  A  general  average? — ^Yes,  a  general 
average. 
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Chairman. 

2989.  You  are  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Joel, 
Son,  &  Deal,  watchmakers,  at  Coventry  ? — I  am. 

2990.  You  have  had  considerable  experience  in 
the  trade,  have  you  not? — 1  have  had  10  years* 
experience ;  that  is  to  say,  I  have  travelled  for  10 
years. 

2991.  I  think  you  have  been  acting  as  Secre- 
tary of  the  Watchcase  Makers'  Association  of 
Coventry  ?— I  have. 

2992.  In  that  capacity  you  have  taken  a  con- 
siderable interest  in  the  movement  which  has 
resulted  in  the  Bill  now  before  the  Committee  ? 
—Yes. 

2993.  When  was  it  first  observed  that  English 
dealers  presented  foreign-made  watch  cases  for 
assay  in  this  country  to  the  English  authorities  ? 
— I  first  commenced  to  notice  the  sale  of  foreign 
movements  in  English  cases  to  any  extent  about 
five  years  ago.  1  believe  they  were  sold  in  small 
numbers  previously  to  that  time. 

2994.  What  I  was  asking  you  was  about  when 
foreign  movements  in  English  cases  were  first 
presented  to  be  English  haU-marked  ? — It  is  one 
and  the  same  thing  nretty  nearly ;  it  is  five  years 
since  they  were  sold  in  any  quantity  worth  men- 
tioning. 

2995.  Since  then  I  believe  it  has  become  a 
pretty  general  practice  ? — It  has,  as  the  Chester 
return  shows. 

2996.  Is  it  the  Swiss  manufacturers  who  send 
those  cases  over  to  be  hall-marked  in  England, 
and  if  not,  who  is  it  ? — The  Swiss  manufacturers 
who  send  them  to  be  hall-marked  do  not  care 
about  it  so  much ;  it  is  the  English  tradesman 
tJbat  encourage  the  practice,  and  get  a  better  pric^ 
for  their  article  by  doing  so. 

2997.  Who  do  you  consider  are  in  the  habit  of 
sending  those  foreign  watch  cases  to  be  marked 
at  Goldsmiths'  Hall  ?— The  English  factors. 

2998.  Are  they  registered  dealers  at  the 
office  ? — Yes,  they  do  it  themselves,  and  they  do 
it  through  their  makers  in  Switzerland. 

2999.  We  have  had  a  witness  from  America,  a 
representative  of  the  Waltham  Watchcase  Com- 
pany, a  Mr.  Bedford,  and  he  told  us  that  watches 
made  by  his  company  for  sale  in  this  country 
are  certified  by  their  own  mark ;  does  your  ex- 

!)erience  agree  with  that? — No, it  does  not;  at 
east^  not  in  all  cases. 

3000.  Have  you  any  evidence  to  give  to  the 
Committee  upon  that  subject? — I  have  seen  as 
many  without  their  mark  as  I  have  with  their 
mark. 

3001.  Would  you  know  the  difference  ? — Yes; 
I  should  tell  a  Waltham  watch  as  soon  as  I  saw 
it. 

3002.  But  would  an  ordinary  purchaser? — 
No;  sometimes  they  place  the  name  of  the 
American  Watch  Company  on  them,  and  some- 
times they  place  no  name  on  them  at  all,  and 
sometimes  they  place  their  own  name,  "  Ellamy, 
Waltham."  The  public  do  not  know  where 
Waltham  is,  and  a  great  many  of  the  public  think 
that  Waltham  is  m  London,  and  I  know  cus- 
tomers who  have  told  me  repeatedly  that  they 
have  been  asked  by  a  purchaser,  "  Let  us  see, 
where  is  Waltham  ?"  and  they  have  pretended 
not  to  hear  the  question  until  they  had  the 
money  in  their  till,  and  then  they  have  told  them 
all  about  it. 


Chairman — continued* 

3003.  I  suppose  you  admit  that  the  Walthan» 
Company  has  made  very  good  watches  ? — They 
make  both  sorts. 

3004.  Supposing  that  a  wat<)h  is  a  good  one, 
in  what  way  do  you  make  out  that  the  public  are 
injured  by  its  bearing  the  English  hall-mark?— 
I  think  they  are  injured  in  this  manner,  that 
both  Waltham  watches  and  Swiss  watches  are 
now  ticketed  up  in  the  shop  windows  at  English 
prices;  that  is  when  they  bear  the  hall-mark  on 
the  case  they  are  ticketed  in  the  window  four 
guineas  or  4  L  10«.,  whereas  if  they  were  in 
cases  that  were  not  hall-marked,  perhaps  the 
silver  would  be  worth  a  matter  of  2*.  or  3  s.  less, 
but  the  self-same  identical  wat<^h  would  be 
ticketed  up  at  50  i.  or  3  /.,  so  that  by  puttins  in 
2$.  or  3  s.  of  value  of  silver  in  it,  perhaps  they 
get  as  much  as  H.  or  30  s.  on  the  watch,  by  the 
public  thinking  that  they  are  buying  an  English 
article. 

30()5.  That  is  to  say,  if  that  watch  did  not 
have  the  English  hall-mark  on  it,  and  the  Swiss 
watch  which  would  be  worth  2  /.  10  «.,  were  sold 
at  four  guineas,  and  if  the  works  supplied  in 
Waltham  were  worth  about  three  guineas,  and  it 
were  sold  at  four  guineas,  in  each  case  you  con* 
sider  that  the  value  of  the  English  hall-mark, 
whatever  it  may  represent,  is  equal  on  the  Swiss 
watch  to  30  8.  and  on  the  other  watch  to  1  /.  ? — 
It  puts  upon  both  watches  an  English  price 
instead  of  a  foreign  price,  and  the  public  pays 
the  English  price  instead  of  the  foreign  price  in 
the  majority  of  cases. 

3006.  In  that  way  one  sees  that  the  public  are 
deceived,  and  although  if  they  get  a  good  article, 
it  IS  not  a  very  serious  matter,  yet  it  prevents 
legitimate  competition  ? — Decidedly. 

3007.  As  I  understand,  you  are  not  afraid  of 
competing  with  either  America  or  Switzerland,  so 
long  as  the  watches  come  in  as  American  or 
Swiss  watches  ? — No  ;  we  are  making  in  Coven- 
try a  watch  after  the  same  stamp  as  the  American 
watch,  and  as  cheaply  as  they  can  make  them* 
selves. 

3008.  And  that  you  can  sell  at  the  same  price? 
— We  can  sell  a  watch  now  at  the  same  price  as 
the  Waltham  people. 

3009.  Then  supposing  that  Waltham  had  no 
hall-mark  or  distinguishmg  mark,  what  difference 
would  it  make  in  the  selling  price  ? — You  must 
understand  that  Waltham  watches  are  sometimes 
sold  as  patent  levers,  and  thereby  they  get  the 
old  price  which  was  given  by  the  public  for 
patent  English  levers. 

3010.  Have  you  not  some  specimens  of  watches 
which  you  can  show  us,  and  which  would  explain 
what  you  have  been  speaking  of? — Yes,  I  have 
a  watch  here  marked  **  William  Ellamy,  Wal- 
tham "  (producing  the  same)^  and  I  have  a  watch 
marked  in  an  English  shopkeeper's  name  on  the 
dial,  a  watch  that  is  a  Waltham  watch  (producing 
another  watch),  and  I  have  a  Swiss  watch  here 
which  is  marked  with  a  well-known  maker's  name 
{producing  another  watch). 

Shr  Patnck  O'Brien. 

3011.  Have  you  one  of  your  own  watches 
made  upon  the  model  of  the  Waltham  watch  ? — I 


have  not. 


3012.  You 
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Chairman. 
3012*  You  have  ehown  us  three  wmtches ;  did 
you  buy  those  watches^  or  how  did  you  become 
possessed  of  them  ? — One  of  the  watches  I  sent 
a  gentleman  to  purchase,  because  it  was  ticketed 
ftp  in  the  window  as  an  English  watch. 

3013.  Do  you  produce  the  ticket  with  which 
it  was  sold  ? — I  do  (productnff  the  same).  I  told 
the  gentleman  whom  I  sent  to  purchase  it  not 
to  bring  me  the  watch  without  the  ticket. 

3014.  When  the  watch  was  sold  was  the 
ticket  on  ? — Yes^  on  when  it  was  bought. 

3015.  This  is  a  watch  sold  with  a  ticket  stating 
that  it  is  an  excellent  English  silver  lever,  extra 
jewelled,  four  guineas,  warranted;  is  that  an 
English  watch  ? — It  is  a  pure  Swiss  watch  move- 
ment, and  a  Swiss-made  case  and  hall-marked  at 
Chester. 

3016.  You  say  that  you  bought  that  watch 
with  that  particular  invoice  with  regard  to  it? — 
Yes,  I  sent  a  gentleman  to  buy  it.  It  would 
not  have  been  sold  to  me,  except  as  a  foreign 
watch,  because  the  shopkeeper  would  have  known 
me,  but  he  sold  it  to  the  man  whom  I  sent. 

3017.  It  is  a  silver  lever  watch,  <^by  Bussell 
&  Son,  Liverpool,  No.  99,628  "  ?— Yes,  on  the 
invoice. 

Mr.  Onslow. 

3018.  It  may  mean  examined  by  Bussell  8c 
Son  ? — Yes ;  but  the  public  do  not  know  that. 

Chairman. 

3019.  You  being  an  expert  tradesman  in  deal- 
ing in  those  articles,  what  would  you  understand 
as  the  meaning  of  the  words,  "  by  Russell  &  Son, 
Xiiverpool,  No.  99,628"? — I,  as  a  watch  manu- 
facturer, would  know  that  they  did  not  make  it 
in  this  country,  but  if  I  were  merely  a  purchaser, 
and  not  understanding  anything  of  the  trade,  I 
should  buy  that  watcn  from  another  seller,  and 
take  it  for  granted  that  it  was  a  watch  made  by 
them  in  Liverpool. 

3020.  Supposing  this  watch,  which  is  invoiced 
at  four  guineas,  with  all  those  marks  on  it,  had 
not  borne  the  English  hall-mark  on  the  case, 
what  would  have  been  the  current  rate  for  it  in 
the  market  ? — I  have  sold  a  great  many  Swiss 
watches  in  my  time  as  Swiss  watches,  exactly 
like  it,  or  I  should  say  exactly  of  a  similar  make, 
for  32  s,  or  35  «.,  which  would  be  sold  in  a  retail 
shop  at  50  s.f  or  at  the  outside  55  5.,  if  it  bore  no 
hall-mark  with  this  self-same  movement 

3021.  That  is  your  evidence,  that  a  watch 
which  you  produce  as  having  been  purchased  at 
four  guineas,  would,  had  it  not  borne  the  British 
hall-mark,  and  had  it  been  sold  as  it  is,  as  a 
foreign  watch,  have  been  sold  at  55^.? — Yes, 
from  50  s.  to  55  «.,  or  thereabouts. 

3022.  If  that  happens  in  England,  of  course  it 
happens  elsewhere  ? — I  believe  that  the  practice 
generally  is  carried  on  more  in  .the  colonies  than 
in  England. 

3023.  As  I  understand,  what  you  complain  of 
is,  that  the  English  authorities  should  be  com- 
pelled to  affix  to  a  watch  case  not  made  in  Eng- 
land a  stamp  which  not  only  warrants  its  value 
in  metal,  but  gives  it  what  it  is  not  entitled 
to,  the  currency  of  having  a  British  origin  ? — 
Yes. 

Mr.  Orr  Ewing. 

3024.  Did  you  purchase  the  other  watches  in 
tlie  same  way? — No,  that  is  the  only  one  which  I 
caused  to  be  purchased;  the  other  watches  I 
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Mr.  Orr  j^K^'ny-^continued. 

either  had  out  of  my  own  stock  or  bought  them 
from  personal  friends.  I  have  a  watch  here  which 
is  the  best  goods  made  in  Switzerland,  and  is  not 
hall-marked ;  this  is  the  most  expensive  watch 
tamed  out  in  Switzerland  {producing  the  same), 
and  it  has  the  Swiss  control  mark  on  it,  and  that 
is  just  as  sufficient  a  guarantee  of  the  quality  of 
the  metal  as  our  own  mark. 

3025.  And  there  is  on  the  face  of  that  watch 
no  pretence  of  its  being  an  English  watch  ? — 
Decidedly  Eot ;  they  sell  it  upon  its  merits,  and 
the  name  of  the  maker  is  sufficient  to  sell  it. 

3026.  If  anybody  wanted  to  know  the  value 
of  the  gold,  they  could  see  it  by  the  Swiss  mark? 
— Yes. 

Mr.  Onslow. 

3027.  Your  oi)jections  against  the  present 
system  of  hall-marking  are  on  account  of  the 
fraud  which  is  perpetrated  afterwards  by  the 
watch  seller  ? — x  es,  by  the  watch  seller  on  the 
public. 

3028.  Supposing  that  there  were  some  means 
of  obviating  this  fraud,  would  you  still  object  to 
the  hall  marking  ? — With  our  English  hall-mark, 
decidedly. 

3029.  If  there  were  some  means  adopted  by 
which  you  could  stop  the  fraud  upon  the  public 
on  the  part  of  the  watch  seller,  aiter  those  watch 
cases  had  been  hall-marked,  would  you  still  ob* 
ject  to  the  system  of  hall-marking  at  present  in 
vogue  ? — You  could  not  stop  the  fraud  in  all  cases, 
if  you  still  gave  them  the  English  hall-mark  as  it 
now  stands,  because  jou  might  put  any  name  that 
you  liked  upon  the  watch ;  whereas  if  it  did  not 
bear  the  hall-mark,  the  public  would  know  that  ' 
it  was  not  an  English  watch. 

3030.  You  say  that  the  sellei*s  of  watches  now 
sell  these  Swiss  watches  as  English  watches,  in- 
stead of  as  Swiss  watches,  on  account  of  this 
hall-marking;  is  that  confined  to  the  watch- 
sellers  in  London  ? — I  do  not  know  much  of  the 
London  trade.  I  travel  in  the  north  of  England 
chiefly ;  I  know  more  about  that  part,  and  I  know 
that  they  bring  them  there,  ana  it  puts  an  en- 
hanced price  on  Swiss  watches  with  the  hall- 
mark on  them. 

3031.  Would  you  get  a  Swiss  watch  of  a  good 
maker,  that  is  to  say  a  man  who  is  well  known, 
cheaper  than  you  would  get  an  English  one  ? — 
You  would  get  a  Swiss  watch  if  it  did  not  bear 
the  hall-marK  upon  the  case  at  its  genuine  price; 
that  is  a  cheap  price,  one-third  less,  than  one 
that  bore  the  hall-mark  on  the  case,  that  is,  gene- 
rally speaking. 

3032.  I  am  talking  of  those  which  have  the 
hall-mark  ? — Wherever  they  bear  the  hall-mark 
they  generally  go  in  for  the  better  price,  one 
and  aU  of  them,  so  far  as  my  experience  has 
gone ;  I  cannot  speak  of  those  whom  I  have  not 
come  into  contact  with. 

3033.  Your  experience  is  confined  to  what 
towns? — To  every  town  north  of  Sheffield  to 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  of  any  importance. 

3034.  You  would  make  no   exception  from 

four  knowledge  of  the  trade  ? — ^The  people  that 
have  come  m  contact  with,  I  know  do  it  gene- 
rally; they  tell  me  that  they  must  do  it  as  a 
protection,  although  they  themselves  sometimes 
object  to  it,  because  people  advertise  levers,  and 
they  sa^,  this  is  the  price,  which  will  be  1  /.  above 
the  Swiss  price,  and  1  /.  below  the  English  price ; 
the  shopkeepers  must  do  it  to  compete  with  the 
S  people 
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people  that  r6«ort  to  those  practiceB ;  they  have 
*  to  do  it  in  self-defence. 

S035.  You  think  that  if  they  put  the  genuine 

r*ce  of  those  watches,  and  by  ^^  genuine  price  ^ 
mean  the  lower  figures  which  you  have 
given  us,  there  would  be  no  sale  for  those 
watches,  if  they  were  sold  as  cheaply  as  50  s.  ?— 
I  do  not  say  that  there  would  be  no  sale  for 
them,  for  there  is  a  sale  for  them  now,  I  think, 
but  no  sale  for  them  as  Swiss  watches  with 
English  prices. 

3036.  What  would  be  the  difficulty  in  a 
dealer  putting  a  lower  price  on  them,  and  selling 
them  at  that  Tower  price  ? — So  long  as  they  get 
the  hall-mark  upon  them  they  sell  them  at  the 
hall-mark  price,  and  if  they  did  not  have  the 
hall-mark  u{>on  them  they  would  have  to  sell 
diem  at  a  cheaper  price,  or  else  they  would  not 
sell  them  at  all ;  that  is  the  point 

3037.  But  you  say  that  they  sell  them  at  these 
enhanced  prices  on  account  of  the  hall-mark;  if 
this  price  is  excessive,  and  the  watch  would  be 
just  as  good,  I  suppose  there  would  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  their  selling  them  at  a  lower  price? — 
JSo,  they  could  do  so  if  they  liked. 

3038.  Supposing  that  a  man  of  note  in  Leeds 
or  Liverpool  were  to  set  the  example,  do  you 
think  that  others  would  follow  him  ? — I  do  not 
know  that  I  can  speak  aboi:|t  that ;  I  could  not 
epecify  what  people  might  do  or  might  not  do. 

3039.  On  the  whole,  I  understand  you  to 
say  that  yon  do  not  approve  of  the  present 
syetem  which  is  in  vogue  ? — The  present  system 
of  hall*marking  foreign  watches,  I  do  not. 

3040.  You  mean  the  system  of  selling  them  at 
an  enhanced  price? — The  system  of  selling 
foreign  watches,  and  leading  the  public  to  think 
that  they  are  English. 

3041.  The  one  goes  with  the  other,  I  presume  ? 
—Yes. 

Mr.  Torr. 

3042.  You  have  read  this  Bill,  have  you  not? 
— Yes. 

3043.  Are  you  satisfied  with  it? — It  is  a  verv 
good  Bill,  but  I  do  not  think  it  goes  far  enough 
to  meet  the  case. 

3044.  Do  you  know  that  the  simple  object  is 
to  prevent  the  hall-markino;  of  foreign  manu- 
factured goods;  that  is  good  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  it 
not? — Foreign  manufactured  cases. 

3045.  In  what  direction  would  you  have  it 
extended?— I  would  withhold  the  hall-mark  from 
any  foreim  watches. 

3046.  In  an  English  watch,  the  case  is  the 
only  part  which  is  stamped,  is  it  not?— When  I 
alldde  to  the  watch  in  the  case,  I  mean  the  com- 
pleted article.  As  I  believe  Mr.  Prideaux  states 
m  his  report  to  the  Committee  that  a  case  is  not 
a  complete  article,  it  is  simply  an  adjunct  to  a 
thing  of  much  greater  value.  A  man  having 
100  cases  to-day  for  sale,  would  find  no  market 
for  them  at  all,  unless  they  were  made  for  a 
movement  of  a  special  size,  thickness,  and  make. 

3047.  I  would  ask  you  again,  in  the  case  of  an 
English  watch,  the  hall-mark  only  applies  to  the 
case  ? — The  hall-mark  applies  to  the  watch  as  far 
as  the  public  is  concerned ;  of  course,  it  is  only 
stamped  upon  the  case. 

3048.  Then  in  the  manufacture  of  an  English 
watch,  would  you  have  the  hall-mark  applied  to 
the  works  as  well  as  to  the  case  ?  - 1  would  leave 
it  as  it  is  now,  so  far  as  English  watches  are  con- 
cerned. 


Mr.  Tarr — continued. 

3049*  How  eould  you  prevent  the  putting  of 
foreign  works  into  En^isn  cases  ? — By  what  ha^ 
been  said  by  previous  witnesses,  namely,  by 
putting  a  penalty  upon  the  seller. 

3050.  X  ou  say  that  the  stamping  of  the  case 
with  the  English  hall-mark  gives  a  fictitious 
value  to. t^e  watch? — Yes,  it  gives  an  English 
value  to  a  watch  which  is  one-third  above  its 
genuine  value. 

8051.  And  it  also  interferes  unduly  with  the 
English  manufacture,  does  it  not? — Decidedly. 

3052.  Has  it  not  also  the  effect  of  degenerating 
the  manufacture  of  English  watches,  through 
anxiety  to  compete  with  foreign  watches  induc- 
ing you  to  make  a  cheaper  and  worse  article  ? — 
Decidedly ;  it  will  ultimately,  I  think,  tend  to 
degenerate  the  manufacture. 

8053*  As  being  the  only  means  that  you  have 
of  competing  with  this  ch^tply  made  article,  you 
must  reduce  the  quality  of  your  own  nmnufac- 
ture?— Yes,  decidedly,  if  we  want  to  sell  the 
English  article ;  if  we  have  this  false  competition, 
we  must  either  reduce  our  quality  or  put  a  stop  to 
this  £^se  trading;  it  is  not  legitimate  honest 
trading. 

3054.  It  is  not  merely  making  a  loss,  but  it 
has  a  serious  and  damaging  effect  upon  the  manu- 
facture of  English  watches  ? — Yes,  upon  the 
prestige  of  English  watches. 

Mr.  Muntz. 

3055.  You  are  aware,  of  course,  that  the  mark 
merely  indicates  the  value  of  the  metal  ? — To  the 
trade. 

3056.  It  indicates  the  actual  value  of  the  gold 
or  silver,  does  it  not  ? — The  stamp  of  the  hall 
denotes  the  actual  value  of  the  metal  to  the  trade, 
but  to  the  public  it  denotes  the  nationality  of  the 
article. 

3057.  But  you  are  aware  that  other  articles 
are  stamped  as  well  as  watches?— Yes. 

3058.  Would  you  make  a  distinction  specially 
for  watches? — But  other  articles  do  not  bear 
inferior  work  as  the  watch  cases  do. 

3059.  Supposing  that  a  gold  bracelet  were 
stamped,  and  afterwards  false  stones  were  put 
in,  would  not  that  be  inferior  work? — False 
stones  would  not  be  sold  as  diamonds,  because  a 
man  could  take  the  bracelets  back  and  say  that 
he  had  been  defrauded. 

3060.  Could  not  he  take  a  watch  back?— 
No. 

3061.  Take  this  invoice  which  you  have  just 
handed  to  the  Committee,  and  look  at  the  name 
of  the  watch  sold  there,  which  is  evidently  not 
one  of  Russell's  watches ;  Kussells  are  very  re- 
spectable people  in  Liverpool,  are  they  not? — 
Decidedly  so, 

3062.  If  a  man  sells  that  watch  as  made  by 
Russell  &  Sons,  of  Liverpool,  that  is  a  fraud,  is 
it  not  ? — It  is  not  by  Russell  &  Sons  of  Liver- 
pooh 

3063.  They  say  so  there  ? — Yes ;  it  may  have 
been  examined  by  them,  or  made  for  them 
abroad. 

3064.  Then  the  party  who  sells  it  would  be 
liable  to  an  action,  or  even  to  a  criminal  indict>* 
ment? — No;  Russells  have,  I  am  told,  a  place  in 
Switzerland  where  they  make  those  watches. 
After  the  man  has  sold  the  watch  he  may  tell 
the  purchaser  of  this,  but  there  is  no  taking  the 
watch  back,  I  think. 

3065.  Supposing  that  he  applied  to  Messrs. 
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BuBsell,  and  asked  whedier  they  made  tliat 
watch? — I  believe  that  the  watch  was  made  by 
them,  but  not  in  this  country,  and  supplied  by 
them  to  this  shopkeeper,  or  else  he  could  not 
have  made  out  an  invoice  like  this. 

3066.  Then  it  is  not  a  fraud  Y — Messrs.  Russell 
never  made  it  in  England ;  they  supplied  it,  but 
did  not  make  it  here. 

3067.  Then  they  connived  at  the  rascality  ?-* 
Ko ;  that  I  am  not  going  to  say. 

3068.  What  is  the  value  of  the  gold  in  those 
watches  before  you:  is  it  18-carat? — The  value 
of  any  Swiss  watch  which  is  stamped  with  18  K, 
the  same  as  that  watch,  is  equal,  in  every  sense  of 
the  word,  to  an  English  18-carat  gold  watch. 

3069.  You  are  aware  that  our  English  gold 
has  a  standard  of  15  carats? — Yes,  and  even  nine 
carats. 

3070.  Do  you  approve  of  those  low  marks, 
nine  to  12  carats? — I  do  not  remember  selling 
above  six  since  I  have  been  in  business,  so  that  I 
do  not  think  that  the  public  generally  approve  of 
them. 

3071.  If  there  was  nothing  allowed  to  be 
stamped  under  15  carats  you  do  not  think  that 
the  public  would  lose  much?— I  do  not  think 
that  the  public  would  regret  it  if  Ihere  was 
nothing  allowed  to  be  stamped  under  18  carats. 

Mr.  Thomson  Hankey. 

3072.  Then  I  understand  your  wish  to  be  to 
prevent  the  hall-marking  of  any  watch-case  con«- 
taining,  or  intended  to  contain,  foreign  works  ? — 
Yes, 

3073.  Would  you  wish  to  have  an  inquiry 
made  by  the  hall  when  a  watch-case  is  taken  to 
be  hall-marked  as  to  what  kind  of  works  the 
owner  of  the  case  intended  to  put  into  it  ? — You 
would  do  away  with  that  if  you  did,  as  was  sug- 
gested by  several  witnesses,  namely,  put  a  penalty 
upon  the  sale. 

3074.  Would  you  wish  inquiry  to  be  made  ? — 
If  there  is  any  suspicion. 

3075.  Not  unless  there  is  any  suspicion  ? — No. 

3076.  If  a  man  brought  a  hundred  or  a  tbou- 
flmd  cases  to  be  hall-marked,  you  would  not  wish 
any  inquiry  to  be  made  as  to  what  he  was  going 
to  do  with  them  ? — The  hall  would  know  by  the 
name  which  was  registered  in  the  hall  whether 
the  man  was  an  English  manufacturer,  and  from 
that  they  would  form  their  own  conclusions. 

3077.  How  would  they  know  that  he  was  not 
ffoing  to  export  ? — They  would  be  of  no  use  to 
be  exported. 

3078.  Could  not  he  get  the  drawback?  — 
There  is  no  drawback  upon  watch-cases. 

3079.  Is  there  no  duty  on  them  ?  —No. 

3080.  Then  you  think  it  is  not  likely  to  occur 
that  any  fraud  would  be  committed  by  English 
watch  cases  being  brought  to  be  hall-marked, 
although  they  were  intended  to  be  filled  with 
foreign  movements? — No. 

3081.  Do  vou  consider  a  Swiss  watch  of  e^ual 
cost  to  be  inferior  to  an  English  watch  at  a  given 
price,  say  10/.,  that  is  to  say,  can  you  buy  as 
good  an  English  gold  watch  as  you  can  a  Geneva 
watch  ? — Yes ;  and  one  that  will  last  and  do  as 
much  and  more  service. 

3082.  Do  you  think  that  the  English  watch 
trade  can  fairly  and  fully  compete  with  the 
Swiss  trade  ?— x  es,  if  it  is  on  its  own  merits. 

3083.  There  is  no  fear  of  competition  then  ? — 
0.117. 
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No  fear  at  all ;  that  is  to  saj,  there  was  no  feat 
for  a  number  of  years;  until  those  hall-marked 
cases  were  introduced  I  think  no  one  ever  com-^^ 
plained.  Swiss  watches  were  sold  by  tons,  I 
may  say,  but  they  never  interfered  with  the 
English  trade  in  any  way.  They  found  their 
market  with  their  price  in  the  country,  and  we 
had  ours. 

3084.  t  do  not  understand  what  you  mean  by 
saying  that  they  never  interfered?  —  I  meant 
to  say  that  they  never  were  sold  as  English 
work. 

3085.  But  they  competed,  inasmuch  as  10,000 
Geneva  watches  were  introduced,  and  unless 
they  created  a  fresh  demand  they  must  have  in- 
terfered with  the  sale  of  10,000  English  watches? 
— I  do  not  see  that,  because  the  Swiss  watches 
sold  in  those  days  were  watches  which  we  never 
troubled  to  make;  a  cheap  watch  with  a  metal  dome, 
and  a  metal  bow,  and  about  4  s.  worth  of  silver 
in  the  watch ;  that  watch  was  sold  to  the  public 
for  15«.  or  20«.,  and  that  is  a  watch  which  we 
never  tried  to  compete  against. 

3086.  If  I  wanted  to  invest  5,000  L  in  watched 
to  go  out  to  South  America,  the  ultimate  ques- 
tion is  whether  I  should  do  as  well  by  buying 
English  watches  as  by  buying  Swiss  watches  ? — 
That  depends  upon  the  sort  of  trade  that  you 
are  in ;  perhaps  if  you  were  going  into  tlie  watch 
trade  in  South  America  you  would  require  both 
articles. 

3087.  I  understand  that  vou  do  not  think  that 
the  Swiss  trade  does  really  interfere  with  the 
English  trade  ? — Not  at  all,  when  the  watches 
are  sold  as  Swiss  watches. 

3088.  Then  there  is  no  necessity  for  protec- 
tion ? — We  do  not  want  any  at  all,  only  from 
fraudulent  practices. 

3089.  Do  I  understand  that  you  think  that 
this  Bill,  as  proposed,  would  do  anj  good  to 
watch-case  makers? — I  am  not  a  watch-case 
maker. 

3090.  Or  to  watch  manufacturers?— The  Bill 
would  do  no  good,  because  it  would  not  stop 
fraud. 

3091.  What  you  really  wish  is  to  prevent  the 
sale  of  any  Swiss  watches  in  England  if  put  into 
English  cases  ? — Yes ;  if  put  into  English  cases 
and  cases  bearing  the  English  hall-mark.  We 
have  no  objection  to  their  having  their  cases 
made  here,  providt^d  they  will  take  them  home 
and  stamp  them  with  their  own  stamp. 

Mr.  Freihfield. 

3092.  Do  you  say  that  this  Bill,  if  made  law, 
would  not  prevent  fraud? — I  do  not  think  it 
would. 

3093.  Then  what  is  your  love  for  this  Bill,  if 
you  are  in  favour  of  it  ? — The  Bill  does  not  go 
sufficiently  far  to  put  a  stop  to  fraud. 

3094.  But  you  are  in  favour  of  it  as  far  as  it 
goes  ? — 1  cannot  say  that  I  am. 

3095.  You  know  that  this  Bill  prohibits  the 
marking  authorities  from  marking  foreign  watch 
cases,  and  you  know  that  it  maices  it  illegal  to 
have  that  done? — Yes. 

3096.  You  know,  probably,  that  the  marking 
involves  the  payment  of  a  duty  to  the  Govern- 
ment ? — Not  bem^  a  case  maker  I  cannot  tell 
the  exact  sum  paid  per  case,  but  I  am  informed 
that  it  is  4  d.  for  a  silver  case,  and  \s.&d.  for  a 
gold  case. 

3097.  Do  not  you  think  that  the  fraud  which 
8  2  you 
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you  complain  of  might  be  prevented  by  the  use 
of  a  distinctive  mark  ? — If  that  distinctive  mark 
did  not  contain  any  mark  that  is  now  known  as 
the  English  mark ;  that  is  to  say,  the  lion  or  the 
leopard's  head,  or  the  wheatsheaf,  or  any  of  the 
known  marks  which  are  now  looked  upon  by 
the  public  as  the  English  mark. 

Sir  Patrick  O'Brien. 

3098.  Say  a  horse? — Yes,  or  as  one  of  the 
witnesses  said,  stars  and  stripes. 

Mr.  Fresl^field. 

3099.  Supposing  that  were  the  foreign  mark? 
— The  foreign  mark  would  be  and  could  be  as 
easily  taken  out  as  you  saw  last  week. 

Sir  Patrick  O'Brien. 

3100.  You  said  that  you  would  stop  the  sale 
of  foreign  cases  enclosing  Encrlish  works  by  a 
penalty  ? — By  a  penalty  upon  the  vendor. 

3101.  Would  you  levy  that  penalty  where  the 
works  were  united  ? — That  depends  upon  what 
you  would  call  mixed  works. 

3102.  What  is  an  English  watch  and  what  is 
a  foreign  watch;  do  you  think  there  are  any 
English  watches  made  with  Swiss  mainsprings ; 
and  may  I  ask  where  it  begins  to  be  a  foreign 
watch  and  ceases  to  be  an  English  one  ? — The 
only  ans^ver  I  can  give  you  is  that  the  only  two 
articles  that  are  ever  used  in  an  English  watch 
which  are  of  Swiss  make,  are  the  spring  and  the 
chain,  the  outside  value  of  which  I  do  not  think 
is  a  shilling.  The  chain  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
is  English.  I  might  also  mention  that  this  very 
chain  which  has  been  so  much  spoken  of,  is  not 
used  in  Swiss  watches  at  all.  It  is  made  exclu- 
sively for  English  watches.  It  cannot  be,  there- 
fore, called  an  article  belonging  to  a  foreign 
watch. 

3103.  May  I  ask  you  as  a  matter  of  fact,  gene- 
rally, in*  the  trade,  are  no  other  portions  of  a 
watch  of  foreign  manufacture  used  by  the  makers 
of  English  watches  than  those  two  articles? — We 
have  not  used  any  other. 

3104.  Are  you  aware  that  they  are  used?— I 
believe  that  they  have  been  used  in  the  trade. 

3105.  I  will  assume  a  case  in  which  they  have 
been  used  and  were  inserted  in  a  foreign  case, 
and  marked  with  the  English  hall-mark ;  would 
you  inflict  a  penalty  in  such  a  case  ? — Whenever 
they  were  placed  in  foreign  cases  and  marked 
with  the  English  hall-mark,  I  would. 

3106.  I  am  assuming  this  to  be  so;  in  this  new 
state  of  society  that  would  arise  you  would  do 
that  ? — I  would  inflict  a  penalty  just  the  same. 

3107.  When  would  you  inflict  the  penalty; 
how  much  should  be  Swiss  to  make  it  liable  to  a 
penalty  ? — If  the  plates  were  foreign,  and  other 
parts  of  the  movement  were  foreign,  I  would  in- 
flict a  penalty.  As  I  have  explained  about  the 
spring  and  the  chain,  I  think  if  the  Act  rendered 
it  illegal  to  use  foreign  springs  and  chains,  they 
could  be  made  in  this  country  to  supply  the 
demand. 

3108.  You  made  a  point  with  regard  to  that 
watch  which  you  caused  to  be  purchased  by  some- 
body else  at  what  you  have  called  an  English 
price,  and  you  said  that  a  Swiss  watch  of  similar 
silver  and  similar  movements  would  cost  about 
35  8.  wholesale,  or  55  s.  retail ;  what  would  be 
the  outside  that  an  English  watch  of  similar 
silver  and  with  similar  movements  would  cost  ? 
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— Very  much  about  the  same ;  perhaps  would  be 
a  little  dealer.  The  only  difference  would  be 
that  the  silver  in  the  English  watch  would  be 
hea>4er,  perhaps,  and  the  increase  of  price  might 
be  5  s.  or  65. 

3109.  Then  the  placing  of  the  hall-mark  on  a 
first  class  Swiss  watch  increases  it  by  the  British 
name  a  sovereign,  I  think,  you  said  ?  —  De»- 
cidedly. 

3110.  Then  you  get  by  the  ball-mark  of 
England,  not  for  the  material  value  of  the  watch,, 
but  for  the  British  name,  a  sovereign  out  of  the 
consumer  ?— Yes. 

Mr.  Courtney. 

3111.  You  do  not  care  about  this  Bill,  as  I 
understand?— I  say  that  the  Bill  will  not  prevent 
the  fraud  that  the  trade  complains  about,  because 
by  getting  their  cases  made  in  England  they  can 
still  carry  on  that  practice. 

3112.  Does  not  that  answer  my  question,  that 
you  do  not  care  about  the  Bill  as  it  stands  ? — I 
said  that  the  Bill  does  not  go  far  enough 
thoroughly  to  stop  the  fraud  we  are  complain- 
ing of. 

3113.  You  retract  the  other  words,  as  I  use 
them,  that  you  do  not  care  about  the  Bill  as  it 
stands  ? — I  said  that  I  did  not  think  that  the 
Bill  as  it  stood  went  far  enough  ;  I  think  that  i» 
what  I  said ;  if  I  said  anvthing  further  I  will 
adhere  to  it ;  I  did  not  think  that  the  Bill  as 
it  stood  would  stop  the  fraud  that  we  complain 
of;  that,  at  least,  is  what  I  meant  to  say. 

Sir  Joseph  M^Kenna. 

3114.  I  may  tell  you  that  I  am  strongly  of 
opinion  that  foreign  manufacturers  ought  ta 
get  the  English  hall-mark  as  the  registered 
standard  of  the  value  of  the  metal  in  the 
watch-cases ;  but  I  suggested  to  one  of  the  wit- 
nesses here,  and  I  suggest  it  now  again  to  you, 
tliat  if  there  was  established  at  Goldsmiths'  Hall 
a  British  hall-mark  of  a  whoUv  distinctive 
character  from  that  now  applieo,  and  which 
are  now  ordinarily  applied  in  the  case  of  articles 
of  British  manufacture,  do  you  see  any  objection 
to  giving  to  the  foreigner,  on  the  same  terms  as 
to  the  English  maker,  some  such  distinctive 
British  hall-mark? — Do  I  understand  you  to 
say  that  this  distinctive  case  that  you  speak  of 
shall  contain  movements  made  where  the  case 
was  made  ? 

3115.  No,  there  is  nothing  whatever  in  this 
suggestion  to  do  with  that  case ;  I  suggest  that  a 
foreigner  coming  here  to  get  a  watch-case  hall- 
marked should  declare  that  it  was  a  foreign 
case,  but  having  stated  that  it  was  a  foreign  case, 
it  should  be  assayed  to  test  its  value,  and 
have,  say,  a  horse's  head  imprinted  on  it? — I 
should  not  object  to  that,  provided  that  besides 
that  horse's  head,  there  was  no  mark  which  is 
now  known  as  an  English  mark. 

3116.  My  proposition  is  this,  that  we  should 
give  him  a  new  mark  which  could  not  be  tam- 
pered with  with  impunity  ;  if  we  could  give  him 
a  distinctive  foreign  hall-mark  of  that  nature. 


English 


hall- 
see  any 


which  would  nevertheless  be  the 
mark  for   purposes   of  assay,  do   you 
objection  to  that  ? — No,  not,  as  I  say,  if  it  did  not 
contain  any  mark  except  the  single  mark  which 
you  speak  of. 

3117.  It  might  contain  khj^  distinctive  marks 
that  people  pleased  in  addition  to  that,  but  it 
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would  contain  no  mark  such  as  is  at  present 
given  to  the  British  manufacturer? — You  mean 
such  as  the  lion  or  the  crown. 

3118.  That  would  jnreyent  the  possibility  of 
the  mark  being  changed  to  the  ordmarj  English 
mark  by  removal;  do  you  see  any  objection  to 
that?— No. 

3119.  Do  you  not  think  that  would  on  the 
whole  be  the  best  way  of  getting  over  the  dif- 
ficulty?— ^I  can  only  speak  for  myself;  there 
are  a  number  of  gentlemen  who  have  held  a 
different  opinion  upon  that  matter ;  my  own  view 
is,  that  if  you  say  that  a  case  should  be  stamped 
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timplv  with  a  horse's  head,  and  nothing  more, 
meamng  that  this  said  case  should  contain  move- 
ments of  foreign  manufacturci  that  would 
thoroughly  jpnt  a  stop  to  all  fraud. 

3120.  What  objei^tion  is  there  to  my  adding 
''  1878  "  to  the  horse's  head?— None. 

3121.  With  the   horse's  head   and  the  date 
you  would  be  content  ? — Yes. 

3122.  Or  with  a  stag's  head?— Yes,  or  with 
a  bow  and  arrow. 

Chairman. 

3123.  And  the  maker's  initials  ?— Yes. 


Mr.  JoeL 

1878. 


Mr.  Thomas  Buckney,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman^ 

3124.  I  UNDERSTAND  you  are  a  partner  in  the 
firm  of  Dent  and  Company,  of  61,  Strand,  and 
the  Royal  Exchange  ? — I  am. 

3125.  Your  firm  desired  to  give  some  evidence 
before  this  Committee  on  the  subject  at  present 
under  consideration  ;  will  you  tell  us  what  your 
business  is  first  of  all  ?— We  are  makers  of 
watches,  and  retailers. 

3126.  You  also,  I  think,  deal  in  clocks? — Yes, 
we  are  makers  of  clocks  and  chronometers. 

3127.  And  mathematical  instruments  ? — Nau- 
tical instruments,  ships'  compasses,  and  so  on. 

3128.  You  are  makers  and  retailers;  where 
do  you  make  your  goods? — We  make  at  61, 
Strand,  and  also  Gerrard-street,  Soho,  where  wo 
have  workshops. 

3129.  Do  you  deal  in  foreign-made  watches  as 
well  as  English  ? — Yes. 

31 30.  So  that  your  experience  covers  the  whole 
subject  that  we  have  been  inquiring  into  ? — I 
think  so. 

3131.  Has  vour  attention  been  called  to  the 
Bill  before  the  Committee  ?  —  Quite  recently  ; 
within  a  week  only. 

3132.  What  is  the  view  of  your  firm  on  this 
subject  of  allowing  the  English  hall-marking 
authorities  to  assay  and  to  stamp  with  the  British 
hall-mark  watch  cases  made  abroad? — I  think 
that  a  distinctive  mark  should  be  used ;  I  myself 
would  prefer  to  see  all  foreign-made  cases  hall- 
marked if  it  were  possible,  because  it  would 
guarantee  to  the  purchaser  the  quality  of  the 
gold  ;  but  it  is  impossible  in  many  cases  to  hall- 
mark finished  foreign  cases  that  come  here ;  but 
watches  are  being  made  up  in  imitation  of  English 
watches,  and  the  Bidtish  hall-mark  is  placed  upon 
them;  I  see  no  objection  to  these  cases  bemg 
hall-marked,  but  I  think  that  a  totally  distinct 
mark  should  be  used. 

3133.  An  honourable  Member  has  suggested  a 
mark  something  like  a  horse's  head,  which  would 
not  include  the  leopard  or  the  lion  passant,  or 
any  other  English  mark  ;  is  that  what  you  mean 
to  suggest  ? — 1  think  that  a  mark  which  is  totally 
different  from  the  one  at  present  in  use  would 
answer  the  purpose. 

3134.  That  is,  if  I  imderstand  your  view,  it 
would  not  reduce  in  the  trade  the  guarantee  of 
the  quality,  but  at  the  same  time  it  would  prevent 
the  palming  off  from  any  motive  on  a  customer 
in  this  country  as  a  British-made  watch  that 
which  really  has  a  different  origin?  —  That  is 
exactly  what  I  wish  to  convey. 

3135.  Is  that  the  view  of  your  firm? — I  can 
only  speak  for  myself  because  my  partner  is 
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abroad,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  woUld  con- 
cur with  me. 

3138.  So  far  as  your  experience  goes  in  dealing 
with  those  watches,  do  you  think  that  the  time 
has  arrived  when  some  legislation  of  that  kind  is 
desirable  or  necessary  ?— 1  think  so. 

Sir  JoJieph  M'Kenna. 

3137.  You  consider  that  the  case  would  be 
fairly  met  if  the  foreigners  got  a  hall-mark,  but 
of  a  distinctive  character ;  that  would  not  lead  to 
the  works  that  were  afterwards  inserted  in  the 
case  being  mistaken  for  Englidb  works  on  ac- 
count of  the  character  of  the  mark  on  the  case  ? 
— Quite  so.  The  hall-mark,  as  used  on  the  case 
at  present,  has  got  to  be  considered  a  mark  in- 
dicative of  the  nationality  of  the  watch. 

Chairman. 

3138.  As  a  certificate  of  origin? — Quite  so. 
I  see  no  objection  to  the  quality  of  the  gold 
in  a  foreign  case  being  certitied  by  our  English 
hall,  but  I  would  put  a  different  mark  upon  it. 

Mr.  Courtney. 
you  seen  the  present  Bill? — I 


Have 


3139. 
have. 

3140.  Does  it  go  so  far  as  \o  realise  what  you 
desire  ? — I  think  not.  I  think  there  is  nothing 
said  in  the  Bill  about  putting  a  distinctive  mark. 

3141.  But  the  present  Bill  would  not  prevent 
foreign  works  being  put  in  an  English-made 
case,  would  it? — Mo;  and  I  do  not  think  it 
would  be  possible  to  do  that. 

3142.  Would  there  be  any  great  advantage  in 
legislation  for  that  purpose  ? — I  think  it  would 
hardly  be  necessary.  Those  watches  of  foreign 
make  that  are  put  in  foreign  cases  and  hall- 
marked here,  are  no  doubt  made  for  the  purpose 
of  ultimate  misrepresentation,  and  they  get  sold 
to  the  public  probably  as  English  watches.  If, 
by  adopting  a  distinctive  mark  for  foreign-made 
cases,  you  compelled  the  foreign  manufacturer 
to  use  English-made  ones  in  order  to  obtain  the 
reco^ised  English  mark,  you  would  reduce,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  the  profit  on  the  transac- 
tion; you  would  make  the  process  much  more 
expensive.  This  might  not  be  a  total  remedy, 
but  the  evil  would  be  rectified  to  a  great  extent. 

3 143-4.  Do y  ou  think  that  those  watches  are  re- 
presented as  English-made  watches  when  they 
are  sold  ? — ^I  think  that  they  are  made  specially 
for  that  purpose.  I  have  got  two  watches  in  my 
pocket,  one  which  I  got  from  a  Swiss  manufac- 
turer which  is  hall-marked,  and  the  other  I  got 
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Mr.  Cotirto^y— continued, 
from  my  brother,  who  U  a  London  manufacturer 
{prodvcing  two  watdien).  This  is  an  ordinary 
Geneva  watch  of  good  quality,  a  Swies  watcii 
entirely,  and  bo  sold  {pointing  to  one  of  ih^ 
watches);  and  that  is  a  London-made  watch 
{pointing  to  smother)  as  it  wonld  be  sold  by  a 
manufacturer ;  and  that  is  a  Swiss  watch  ( pro- 
dueing  another)  which  is  made  in  imitation  of  it. 

Chairman. 

3145.  You  have  got  a  genuine  English  watch, 
a  genuine  Swiss,  and  an  Anglo-Swiss  imitation  ? 
—Yes. 

Mr.  Courtney. 

3146.  What  is  the  diflTerence  in  the  cost  price 
between  those  two  ? — Very  little.  I  cannot  tell 
how  the  Swiss  manufacturer  can  find  purchasers 
for  his  as  against  the  other. 

3147.  Are  many  of  those  watches  brought  into 
this  country  ? — I  believe  that  the  number  is  in- 
creasing very  rapidly,  but  of  my  own  knowledge 
I  do  not  know. 

3148.  Do  you  think  that  they  can  compete, 
although  you  do  not  understand  how  ? — •!  tnink 
they  get  sold  in  the  country. 

3149.  What  is  the  difference  in  value  ?— The 
difference  in  the  prices  asked  is  comparatively 
small.  I  should  think  about  3  h ;  but  I  think 
the  Swiss  manufacturer  here  asks  a  high  price. 
Those  Swiss  watches  are  brought  into  England 
with  the  plate  left  blank  so  that  the  name  of  any 
English  maker  may  be  put  upon  them.  Those 
oases  are  hall-marked  here,  ana  then  sent  abroad 
to  be  finished  off  We  have  no  guarantee  that 
the  watches  come  to  England  at  all.  They  may 
have  the  name  of  well-known  English  makers  put 
upon  them,  and  be  sent  abroad  to  the  colonies 
or  to  foreign  countries  and  be  sold  as  English 
watches,  and  therefore  damage  the  man  whose 
name  happens  to  be  put  upon  them.  That,  I  be- 
lieve, is  done  to  a  very  large  extent. 

3150.  Would  not  it  be  possible  to  do  that  with 
an  English  case?— No  doubt;  but  then  an 
English  case  would  be  so  much  more  expensive 
that  I  do  not  think  that  it  would  pay,  and  there- 
fore it  would  not  be  done  to  such  an  extent 

3151.  You  think  that  in  those  cases  they  are 
sold  in  the  country  as  English  watches?— I  think 
so. 

3152.  Would  not  a  purchaser  be  able  to  bring 
an  action  for  damages  for  misrepresentation  ? — ^1 
do  not  think  that  he  would  find  it  out. 

3 1 53.  Perhaps  the  damages,  if  properly  asse^tsed. 
Would  be  nothing  ? — I  scarcely  think  that  they 
would  be  sufficient  to  induce  him  to  take  legal 
proceedings. 

3154.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  a  case  of  a 
man  taking  an  action  against  a  watch  seller  ? — I 
heard  of  it  in  this  room.  I  had  not  heard  of  it 
before. 

3155.  You  said,  did  you  not,  that  there  was  an 
increasing  necessity  for  legislation? — I  think  so. 

3156.  On  what  ground  do  you  think  so? — Be- 
cause I  see  a  great  many  of  those  watches  in  cir- 
culation. 

3157.  Presumably  at  a  price  cheaper  than  an 
English  watch  ? — Yes. 

3158.  So  that  the  purchaser  gets  a  cheaper 
watch  ? — Yes.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  pur- 
chaser suffers  ultimately. 

3159.  It  does  not  follow  that  he  suffers  because 
he  gets  a  cheap  watch? — But  he  has  to  pay  a 
great  price  for  it. 


Mr.  CVmifMy— oontiniied. 

3160.  What  is  your  ftseling  with  respect  k> 
voluntary  hall-marking  ;  suppoedng  it  were  made 
altogether  voluntary? — 1  would  much  prefer  to  see 
the  system  of  hall-marking  retained.  We  do  not 
make  our  own  cases.  We  get  our  cases  from  otlier 
men ;  we  see  the  hall-mark  stamped  on  them  and 
we  know  that  they  are  of  the  proper  quality. 

3161.  If  the  hdL-marking  were  voluntary,  you 
could,  of  course,  require  that  your  makers  should 
have  them  marked  before  being  brought  to  you  ? 
— ^Yes;  but  then  I  would  place  all  watchmakeiB 
or  dealers  in  watches  upon  the  same  footing. 
They  would  be  bound  to  use  gold  of  the  same 
quality  by  being  hall-marked. 

3162.  But  that  is  not  a  ^ain,  is  it ;  a  man  may 
be  content  with  an  inferior  quality? — He  can 
have  it  now  if  he  chooses. 

3163.  But  if  you  have  got  one  criterion  avail- 
able if  it  is  desired,  why  So  you  wish  to  have  it 
made  compulsory? — It  has  been  compulsory 
for  very  many  years,  and  it  has  got  to  be  a 
mark  that  is  known  to  be  attached  to  an  English 
watch.  I  do  not  think  it  desirable  to  make  any 
alteration. 

3164.  Then  that  shows  that  it  would  be  kept 
on  even  if  it  were  voluntary  ?— Yes,  I  think  it 
would. 

3165.  Why  are  you  afraid  of  trying  the  experi- 
ment?— Really  I  cannot  tell  you;  I  have  not 
thought  about  it  very  much. 

Mr.  Orr  Emng. 

3166.  The  hall-mark  is  a  security  to  the 
public,  is  it  not  ? — No  doubt. 

3167.  What  would  be  the  benefit  to  the  maker 
if  it  were  voluntary  ? — I  do  not  see  any  benefit  to 
him ;   I  wish  to  continue  it  compulsory. 

3168.  It  would  be  a  change  without  any  advan- 
tage to  the  public  or  to  the  trade  ? — I  think  so. 

3169.  The  hall-mark  is  very  inexpensive,  is  it 
not?— Yes. 

3170.  What  you  want  is  to  have  a  distinctive 
mark  upon  the  English  and  upon  the  foreign 
manufacture,  as  a  security  to  the  public,  and  to 
prevent  the  foreigner  palming  off  his  manufao- 
ture  as  of  English  make  ? — Yes,  quite  so.  That, 
I  think,  would  meet  the  case  entirely. 

Mr.  fVhitwell. 

3171.  Do  you  nee  any  disadvantage  in  allowing 
the  dome  to  be  made  of  another  metal  than  gold? 
— I  do  not  see  any  advantage  in  it. 

3172.  Do  you  see  any  disadvantage  if  the 
public  understand  that  they  get  a  metal  dome 
other  than  gold  ?-*No. 

3173.  Is  it  a  common  practice  in  London  for 
watch  dealers  to  get  their  watches  made  in 
Coventry,  and  impressed  or  marked  with  their 
names  ? — It  is  a  practice  which  is  not  uncommon ; 
we  do  not  do  it  ourselves. 

Chairman. 

3174.  To  sum  up  your  evidence  as  to  what 
you  have  been  asked  as  respects  this  Bill,  you 
see  the  Bill  proposes  to  prevent  a  foreign  watch- 
case  being  hall-marked  at  all  by  any  English 
assay  authority ;  I  understand  you  to  say  that 

Jou  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  go  so  far  as  that, 
ut  you  do  think  it  necessary  to  have  foreign 
watcn-cases  distinguished  by  some  mark  which 
would  not  be  mistaken  for  the  English  mark  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  that  is  so. 
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3175.  And  tben  upon  the  other  point  which 
many  witnesses  have  pressed  upon  the  Committee, 
some  go  so  far  as  to  saj  that  tbe^  would  not 
thank  the  Committee  for  the  Bill  without  it  said 
that  no  English  hall*  marked  watch  should  be 
.sold  with  f<»reign  works  in  it;  in  your  judgment 

that  would  not  be  feasible  ? — I  do  not  think  it 
practicable  to  carry  that  out 

3176.  Even  if  a  penalty  were  put  upon  the 
seller  ? — No ;  I  think  that  that  is  a  matter  that 
you  must  trust  to  the  respectability  of  the  dealer. 

3177.  You  know  that,  as  an  English  dealer, 
yon  cannot  8ell  an  English  watch  unless  it  is  gold 
all  through  ? — Yes,  precisely  so. 

3178.  lou  are  liable  to  a  fine  if  you  do? — 
Yes,  there  is  some  punishment  or  penalty. 

3179.  Thai  is  a  law  which  is  more  or  less  en- 
forced ? — Yes. 

^  3180.  You  have  not  free  trade  in  watches 
since  you  cannot  sell  a  watch,  for  instance,  with 
a  Doetal  dome  ? — No. 

3181.  And  the  law  is  effective  for  carrying  that 
out?— Yes. 

3182.  Supposing  the  law  were  that  you  could 
not  sell  an  English  hall»marked    watch    with 


f^irmm — omtunied. 
foreign  movements  in  it,  why  would  there  be  anjr 
more  difficulty  in  enforcing  that  law  than  in  en- 
forcing the  law  which  you  are  already  subject  to 
without  complaint,  supposing  that  it  were  advisa- 
ble ?— It  would  be  a  question  of  decree.  There 
are  in  almost  all  watches  some  foreign  materials 
or  work. 

3183.  Your  answer  is  not  on  the  practicability 
of  enforcing  the  law ;  your  evidenoe  rather  relates 
to  the  expediency  of  makine  such  a  law  than  the 
difficulty  of  enforcing  it,  does  it  not? — No.  I 
think  that  it  would  be  impracticable  to  enforce 
such  a  law. 

3184.  It  would  be  at  least  as  practicable  as 
that  of  enforcing  the  present  law  as  regards  the 
English  watch-making  trade,  would  it  not  ? — 1 
am  afraid  not. 

3185.  Why  not;  do  you  mean  that  there  might 
be  a  question  as  to  what  amount  of  foreign  ma- 
terial would  bring  the  watch  into  the  category 
of  foreign  movements  ? — Yes. 

3186.  But  if  that  were  defined  then  that  diffi- 
culty  would  go?— Yes,  but  I  think  it  would  be 
a  difficult  matter  to  define  it. 


Mr. 
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Mr.  Thomas  H.  Farreb,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Mr.  Talbot. 

3187.  You  are  Permanent  Secretary  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  ? — I  am. 

3188.  I  think  you  have  put  in  a  paper  with 
regard  to  this  subject  ?— I  have  put  m  a  digest 
of  the  existing  Statutes ;  it  requires  some  re- 
vision, but  it  is,  I  believe,  substantially  correct. 

3189.  I  think  you  arc  prepared  to  give  the 
Committee  information,  first,  on  the  subject  of 
hall-marking,  and  then  on  the  subject  of  duty  ? — 
I  propose  to  do  so. 

3190.  Taking  the  hall-marking  first,  do  you 
think  that  the  hall-markine  and  the  duty  are 
intimately  connected? — I  do  not  see  how  the 
duty  is  to  be  maintained  without  the  hall-marking 
Without  hall-marking  you  have  no  standard,  and 
no  means  of  collection. 

3191.  Do  you  think  that  the  trade  desires  to 
maintain  hall-marking  ? — I  think  it  is  clear  upon 
the  evidence  which  has  been  given  to  this  Com- 
mittee that  the  trade  desire,  on  the  whole,  to 
retain  the  hall-mark. 

3192.  Would  you  give  the  Committee  the 
reasons  for  which  you  think  they  wish  to  main- 
tain it  ? — It  seems  to  me,  so  far  as  I  can  gather 
from  what  they  have  said,  that  there  are  three  or 
four  reasons.  First,  that  there  is  a  certain  con- 
venience to  them  in  buying  and  selling  old  silver ; 
it  saves  some  trouble  in  inquiry  and  assay. 
Secondly,  that  there  is  habit  and  custom,  which 
goes  for  a  great  deal  in  all  trades.  Thirdly, 
silver  plate  (for  cold  we  may  put  out  of  the 
question),  is  treated  as  a  sort  of  investment ;  they 
say  that  silver  is  a  thing  which  has  a  value  in 
itself,  independent  of  3ie  workmanship,  and 
therefore  it  is  desirable  that,  as  a  permanent 
investment,  without  reference  to  fashion,  it  should 
be  treated  by  buyer  and  seller,  should  have  some- 
thing which  is  ascertained  to  be  of  a  certain  fixed 
valae.  Fourthly,  I  think  we  gather,  although  it 
has  not  been  stated  in  so  many  words,  that  the 
trade  like  hall-marking  because  it  operates  pro- 
teeti  vely.   It  discourages  foreign  goods,  and  it  also 
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Mr.  Talbot — continued, 
keeps  out  the  competition  of  work  of  inferior 
metal.  Mr.  Garrard  gives  as  a  reason  for  it,  that 
it  '*  ensures  fair  play  between  all  rival  manufac- 
turers, by  compelling  all  to  use  the  same  quality 
of  material."  It  seems  to  me,  with  regard  to 
this  last  reason,  that  it  is  very  much  as  if  we  re- 
quired all  bread,  all  meat,  all  silk,  all  cloth,  and 
all  iron,  to  be  of  ore  quality,  and  then  called  it 
fair  and  free  trade.  It  assumes  the  very  question 
at  issue,  viz.,  whether  it  is  essential  that  silver 
should  be  all  of  one  standard ;  and  it  ignores  the 
real  meaning  of  free  trade,  which  is,  that  seller 
and  buyer  should  both  be  free  to  accommodate 
each  other. 

3193.  When  we  are  told  that  without  the  hall- 
mark the  public  cannot  ascertain  whether  what 
they  buy  is  genuine  silver  or  not,  what  would  you 
say  in  answer  to  that? — What  I  say  with  regard 
to  that  is  that  what  they  say  about  silver  and 
^old  having  substantial  value  in  itself  is  in  itself 
m  some  measure  an  answer  to  that  argument,  be- 
cause with  regard  to  gold  and  silver  nothing  is 
more  easv  than  to  make  a  special  contract  that 
they  shall  be  of  a  certain  quality,  and  nothing 
more  easy  than  to  assay  and  try  that  quality,  ana 
return  the  article  to  the  seller  when  it  is  found 
not  to  be  of  the  quality.  The  public  have  not 
that  remedy  in  the  case  of  ordinary  goods.  If  I 
buy  a  watch  I  have  no  means  of  assaying  its 
quality ;  if  I  buy  a  silver  article,  I  can  assay  it, 
and  if  it  is  not  of  the  quality  which  it  is  supposed 
to  be,  I  can  return  it  to  the  seller. 

3194.  If  you  take  the  trouble  to  do  so  ? — Yes, 
of  course. 

3195.  I  think  you  have  given  us  the  reasons  in 
favour  of  hall-marking? — I  have  given  what 
appear  to  be  the  reasons  given  in  favour  of  it. 

3196.  Will  you  give  any  reasons  that  you  may 
have  against  compulsory  hall-maiking? — First, 
it  is  an  anomaly.  There  is  no  other  manufacture 
subj^ected  to  a  similar  test,  where  profit  and  con- 
venience alone  are  concerned,     in  the  case  of 
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99  Jnly  testing  of  ships'  chains  and  anchors,  and  of  gun 
1878.  barrels,  compulsorily,  safety  of  life  is  concerned. 
They  are  both  tested  by  law;  and  the  testing 
of  chains  and  anchors  is,  1  believe,  question- 
able in  its  results.  The  testing  of  gun  barrels  I 
know  nothing  of,  but  according  to  the  evidence 
which  was  given  before  the  Duke  of  Somerset's 
Committee  the  result  of  compuborily  testing 
ships'  cables  and  anchors  has  been  questionable 
in  its  results  in  time  past.  But  however  this  may 
be,  those  weue  both  matters  concerning  the  safety 
of  life-  In  matter  of  adulteration  of  food,  where 
health  is  concerned,  other  steps  are  taken.  Caveat 
emptor  with  penalties,  civil  or  criminal  for  fraud 
and  misrepresentation,  is  the  usual  practice.  I 
think  it  is  not  difficult  when  we  look  into  the 
history  of  this  matter  to  find  a  reason  for  this 
anomaly.  In  the  first  place  there  have  always 
been  great  facilities  for  fixing  a  standard  for 
the  precious  metals  and  for  assaying  them.  In 
the  second  place  there  was  a  sort  of  superstition 
about  gold  and  silver,  as  the  metals  of  the 
King's  coinage.  The  very  term  "base  metal" 
implies  that  this  depreciation  of  gold  and 
silver  articles  was  like  depreciation  of  the 
currency.  It  was  thought  essential  that  gold  and 
silver,  whether  in  the  currency  or  not,  should  be  of 
sterling  value  and  quantity,  and  it  was  thought 
also  that  they  should  not  be  alloyed,  imitated,  or 
exported.  It  is  very  curious,  in  looking  through 
the  statutes  that  Mr.  Prideaux  has  given  us,  to 
see  how  this  is  carried  out  through  them.  We 
have,  for  instance,  in  the  year  1300,  the  statute 
of  the  28th  of  Edward  I,  which  says  that  sterling 
silver  shall  be  "  of  the  sterling  allay  or  better ; 
and  that  none  work  worse  silver  tnan  money." 
Again,  in  1363,  in  the  statute  of  the  37 ih  of 
Edward  III.,  we  find  this:  "  That  goldsmiths,  as 
well  in  London  as  elsewhere  within  the  realm, 
shall  make  all  manner  of  vessel  and  other  work 
of  silver,  well  and  lawfully  of  the  allay  of  good 
sterling."  In  1423  we  have  an  Act  of  the  2nd  of 
Henry  VI.  c.  14,  which  "  ordains,  that  no  gold- 
smith or  worker  of  silver  in  London  sell  any 
workmanship  in  silver  unless  as  fine  as  sterling." 
In  1477,  a  statute  of  the  1 7th  of  Edward  IV.  c.  1, 
directs  "  that  no  goldsmith  or  worker  of  gold  or 
silver  shall  work,  or  put  to  sale,  any  gold  under  the 
fineness  of  18  carats,  nor  silver  unless  it  be  as  fine 
as  sterling."  And  a  statute  of  Henry  VIII.,  in 
1488,  recites,  **that  everything  might  be  reformed 
to  the  right  standard,  as  well  in  money  as  plate,  to 
the  least  cost,  for  the  weal  of  the  King's  noble- 
men of  the  land  and  common  people.*'  Then  it 
goes  on  to  say,  **  but  now  that  such  finers  and 
parters  dwell  abroad  in  every  part  of  this  realm 
out  of  the  rules  aforesaid,  and  buy  gilt  silver  from 
the  mints,  changes,  and  goldsmiths,  and  part  and 
fine  it,  and  for  the  most  part  of  the  silver  so  fined 
they  do  allay  in  divers  manners,  and  sell  it  to 
every  man  that  will  buy  of  them,  to  make  such 
works  as  pleaseth  the  buyers"  (this  making  such 
works  as  please  the  buyers  is,  observe,  the  crime 
to  be  prevented),  "  therefore,  men  can  get  no  fine 
silver  when  they  need  it  for  their  money."  Then 
it  j];oes  on  to  lay  severe  restrictions  upon  the  class 
of  persons  to  whom  gold  and  silver  shall  be  sold. 
Then  we  find  the  same  idea  in  the  statutes  on  the 
subject  of  plating  and  gilding,  which  were  alto- 
gether forbidden.  In  1327,  we  find  this,  the 
first  charter  to  the  Goldsmiths'  Company,  "  That 
the  cutlers  cover  tin  with  silver  so  subtilly,  and 
with   such   sleight,  that   the   same   cannot    be 
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discerned  and  severed  from  the  tin,  and  by 
that  means  they  sell  the  tin  so  covered  for  fine 
silver,  to  the  great  damage  and  deceit  of  us  and 
our  people."  The  charter  goes  on  to  give  the 
Goldsmiths'  Company  power  to  stop  this.  Then 
in  1403  we  have  a  statute  of  the  5th  of  Henry  IV. 
c.  13,  which  says:  "  That  no  artificer  or  other 
man  shall  gilt  nor  silver  any  such  locks,  rings, 
chalices,"  and  other  articles,  excepting  church 
ornaments,  which  they  seem  to  have  thought 
might  be  of  copper,  covered  with  silver,  provided 
that  a  bit  of  copper  was  made  to  appear  some- 
where. Then  in  1420  a  statute  of  the  8th  of 
Henry  V.  c.  3,  ordains  **  that  none  shall  gild  any 
sheaths  nor  metal  but  silver  and  church  orna- 
ments; nor  shall  silver  no  metal  but  knights' 
spurs."  Coming  then  to  the  reign  of  Will.  3,  we 
find,  in  1696,  a  statute,  c.  8,  s.  1,  reciting  that 
converting  silver  coin  into  plate  is  a  crime. 

3197.  Is  that  statute  repealed? — Yes,  that  Is 
repealed.  Then  by  a  statute  of  the  9  &  10 
Will.  3,  c.  19,  in  1697,  the  exporting  of  plate 
is  forbidden.  Even  the  price  of  gold  and  silver 
is  fixed  by  a  statute  which  is  still  unrepealed, 
the  statute  of  the  18th  of  Elizabeth,  c.  15,  ia 
1575,  and  these  are  the  words :  ^^  Nor  to  take 
more  from  customers  for  workmanship  besides 
the  fashion  "  (whatever  that  means),  ^^  for  gold 
than  12  rf.  per  ounce  above  the  Mint  price,  or  for 
silver  than  12  d.  per  pound  above  the  Mint  price." 
Consequently  if  that  statute  is  in  force  1  think 
some  of  the  goldsmiths  that  have  been  giving 
evidence  here  are  doing  an  illegal  thing.  How 
to  construe  that  sentence  I  do  not  quite  know,  or 
what  they  mean  by  *^  for  workmanship  beside  the 
fashion." 

Chairman. 

3198.  Besides  the  fashion,  probably  means 
besides  the  fashioning? — It  is  very  difficult  to 
separate  the  fashion  and  the  workmanship. 

3199.  But  in  the  archaic  old  English  use  of 
"  fashion,"  fashion  in  Scripture  means  making? 
— But  at  any  rate,  however  that  may  be,  vou  see 
that  that  fixes  the  price  at  which  goldsmiths  are 
to  sell  gold  articles,  viz.,  the  Mint  price,  and 
that  statute  is  in  force  according  to  the  revised 
statutes. 

Mr.  Muntz. 

3200.  Is  not  that  subject  to  the  statute  allow- 
ing 9,  12,  and  15  carats? — That  may  affect  the 
construction  of  this  old  statute ;  but  the  statute 
is  not  repealed.  What  I  quote  the  statute  for  is 
to  show  that  the  intention  was  that  gold  and  silver 
plate  should  be  treated  as  of  the  same  value  as 
coin  in  those  days.  Then  the  quality  of  gold  and 
silver  in  silver  wire  and  silver  gilt  wire  and  the 
manner  of  manufacture  is  strictly  defined.  An 
officer  of  excise  has  to  be  present  and  mark  the 
ingots  during  the  time  of  manufacture.  These 
statutes  are  still  in  force,  the  15th  of  George  2, 
c.  20,  1741,  and  the  25th  of  George  3,  c  64, 
1785. 

Mr.  Talbot. 

3201.  I  understand  what  you  imply  by  all 
these  interesting  references  to  the  ancient  statutes 
is  that  the  law  of  hall-marking  would  never  have 
prevailed  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  particular 
value  which  attached  to  the  precious  metals  in 
olden  times  ? — Quite  so ;  the  idea  is,  that  articles 
made  of  those  precious  metals  are  to  be  treated 
in  the  same  way  and  as  equivalent  to  currency. 

3202.  With  reference  to  the  difference  be- 
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tween  gold  and  silver,  we  have  six  standards  for 
gold,  have  we  not  ? — Yes.  As  regards  gold  we 
may  consider  that  the  law  of  compulsory  hall- 
marking has  broken  down  in  all  directions,  and 
that  practically  it  does  not  exist  In  the  first 
place,  there  are  six  standards  for  gold,  one  of 
those  articles  containing  one-third  the  amount 
of  pure  gold.  In  the  second  place,  you  have 
exempted  from  compulsory  hall-marking  almost 
all  the  gold  articles  that  people  ever  use.  You 
may  therefore  say  that,  as  regards  gold,  the 
law  does  not  exist  at  all. 

3203.  Except  for  wedding  rings? — Yes,  ex- 
cept for  wedding  rings. 

3204.  With  reference  to  silver,  all  kinds  of 
small  goods  are  exempt,  are  they  not? — Yes;  a 
very  large  number  of  small  goods  are  exempt 

3205.  Is  there  any  principle  whifh  you  can 
suggest  upon  which  those  exemptions  have  gone  ? 
— No ;  1  suppose  the  idea  was  that  articles  like 
chains,  whidi  it  was  difficult  to  mark,  should  be 
exempt,  and  that  people  ought  not  to  be  plagued 
with  hall  marking  in  buying  and  selling  small 
articles.  But,  according  to  the  evidence,  a  great 
many  of  the  exemptions  really  extend  to  very 
large  articles.  I  think  that  one  of  the  witnesses 
said  that  in  Birmingham  articles  which  are  exempt 
from  hall  marking  are  manufactured  by  the  ton. 

3206.  in  fact,  hall-marking  is  now  confined  to 
silver  plate  ? — Yes,  it  is  confined  to  solid  silver 
plate,  including  watch  cases. 

Cliairman. 

3207.  To  gold  and  silver  watch  cases  ? — Yes, 
and  wedding  riuffs.  A  further  point  showing 
how  the  law  has  broken  down  is  to  be  found  in 
the  present  freedom  of  trade  in  plated  goods.  If 
it  is  intended  really  to  give  the  public  protection 
in  articles  of  this  description,  it  is  extremely 
absurd  to  give  protection  with  regard  to  silver 
articles  and  not  to  give  the  same  protection  with 
regard  to  electro-plate  articles,  which  answer 
precisely  the  same  purpose,  and  which,if  I  under- 
stand one  of  the  witnesses,  are  sold  to  the  extent 
of  four  millions  a  year. 

Mr.  Talhot. 

3208.  You  think  that  if  people  wish  to  be 
protected  as  to  the  quality  of  suver,  you  ought 
also  to  put  the  hall-mark  upon  electro-plate? — 
Yes,  quite  so  ;  there  is  according  to  the  evidence 
nearly  as  much  difierence  as  six  to  (Hie  in  the 
quantity  of  silver  put  upon  the  difiereut  kinds  of 
electro-plate.  So  much  for  the  anomaly  of  the 
present  law  of  hall  marking. 

3209.  Do  you  consider  that  the  hall-mark  is 
really  valued  as  a  protection  to  the  buyer? — 
1  much  doubt  it  A  second  objection  to  the 
system  of  hall-marking  is  that  it  has  caused,  I 
think,  great  confusion  in  the  minds  of  the  trade 
as  between  the  hall-mark  and  the  trade-mark. 
The  proper  notion  of  a  trade-mark  is,  that  it 
denotes  a  manufacture  by  a  particular  person 
or  at  a  particular  place.  The  proper  notion  of 
the  hall-mark  is,  that  it  denotes  a  particular 
standard  of  quality.  These  two  notions  are 
utterly  confounded  in  the  minds  of  the  trade,  and 
the  Bill  of  the  honourable  and  learned  Chairman 
I  think  confounds  these  two  notions.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  confusion  is  a  confusion  of  great 
importance.  If  the  hall-mark  is  simply  a  mark 
of  quality,  as  it  professes  to  be,  the  foreigner 
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has  just  as  much  ri^ht  to  it  as  the  Englishman. 
To  deny  it  to  him  is  simple  and  pure  protection. 
We  are  told  by  some  of  the  witnesses  that  it  is 
perfectly  impossible  to  distinguish  foreign  watch 
cases  from  English  watch  cases  by  the  qualitv 
or  manufacture.  Why  refuse  him  a  hall  mark 
or  give  him  a  distinctive  hall-mark?  The  enact- 
ment requiring  an  F,  or  anything  else  to  be 
marked  on  foreign  plate,  is  founded  on  the  same 
confusion  of  ideas.  If  the  hall-mark  is  simply  a 
test  of  qualitv,  why  add  a  brand  to  show  that  the 
article  is  foreign. 

Chairman. 

3210.  That  is  done  by  the  last  Act?— Yes, 
by  an  Act  of  the  present  reign. 

3211.  And  which  was  passed  by  the  late 
Government  ? — Yes,  it  was  one  of  those  clauses 
that  get  into  an  omnibus  Customs  Act. 

3212.  That  was  done  when  Mr.  Peel  was 
Secretary  for  the  Board  of  Trade? — I  will  see 
what  was  the  date  of  it ;  but  I  do  not  think  that 
it  ever  came  before  the  Board  of  Trade. 

Mr.  Talbot 

3213.  At  any  rate  the  Board  of  Trade  is  not 
responsible  for  it  ? — In  no  way. 

3214.  The  hall-mark  operates  as  protection  of 
one  class  of  makers  against  the  other  ?~  Yes. 
That  is  a  further  objection.  But  before  leaving 
the  subject  of  confusion  between  trade-mark  ana 
hall-mark,  I  should  like  to  mention  that  I  was 
very  much  struck  by  a  very  curious  instance  of 
this  confusion,  which  was  contained  in  some  evi- 
dence given  before  the  Committee  of  1856.  Mr. 
Samuel,  who  was  a  watch-case  maker  in  Liver- 
pool, was  very  anxious,  to  retain  the  Chester 
mark,  and  it  was  suggested  to  him  that  it  would 
be  more  cx)nvenient  and  simple  to  have  hall- 
marking in  Liverpool,  and  he  said,  *^  Oh,  dear 
no,  because  everybody  knows  the  Chester  mark." 
He  did  not  deny  that  it  would  be  more  convenient 
to  have  watch-cases  marked  at  Liverpool,  but  he 
said,  '^  The  Chester  mark  is  a  trade-mark  which 
everybody  knows,  and  therefore  do  not  let  us 
have  a  Liverpool  mark  at  all." 

3215.  I  think  you  say  that  the  hall-mark 
operates  as  protection  to  one  class  of  makers 
against  others? — I  think  it  operates  as  a  pro- 
tection in  different  ways  against  foreigners ;  if 
the  foreigner  has  to  submit  to  assay  and  compul- 
sory mancing  at  home,  as  he  is  compelled  in 
France,  he  is  on  importing  into  this  country  sub- 
jected to  a  double  trial,  and  possibly  to  different 
standards ;  but  if  he  has  no  hall-mark  at  home 
it  subjects  him  to  inconvenience  and  possible 
loss,  to  which  the  English  manufacturer  is  not 
subject;  goods  are  tested  when  unfinished  for 
the  convenience  of  the  maker ;  it  is  more  easy 
to  scrape  without  injuring,  and  if  broken,  the 
labour  of  finishing  is  not  lost;  this  cannot  be 
done  for  the  foreigner ;  and  not  only  that,  but  if 
they  are  sent  in,  and  are  found  less  than  the 
English  standard  value,  then  they  may  be  broken 
up  and  destroyed.  For  these  reasons  I  object 
very  strongly  to  Mr.  Prideaux's  proposal  to  make 
the  Customs  send  imported  goods  to  the  Gold- 
smiths' Hall. 

3216.  Upon  that  question  of  breaking  up,  do 
you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  have  any  other 
mode  of  checking  a  defect  of  the  standard  than 
breaking  up  ? — ^If  it  is  intended  that  foreign  goods 
of  inferior  silver  shall  not  be  allowed  to  come  in, 
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they  certainly  ought  in  justice  to  be  returned  to 
the  owners,  and  to  be  allowed  to  be  exported 
agiun ;  but  it  seems  to  me  perfectly  absurd  that 
foreign  goods  of  whatever  quality  ol'  silver  should 
not  be  allowed  to  come  into  this  country  if  people 
choose  to  have  them. 

3217.  English  goods,  if  found  to  be  under  the 
standard  when  sent  to  the  Goldsmiths'  Hall,  to 
the  Assay  OflSce,  are  liable  to  be  broken  up  ? — 
Yes,  they  are. 

3218.  Would  you  suggest  any  more  humane 
mode  of  treatment  than  that  of  breaking  up,  which 
is  rather  hard  upon  a  work  of  art  ? — ^If  the  com- 
pulsory hall-marking  is  to  be  retained  it  would, 
no  doubt,  be  a  very  proper  relaxation  and  im- 
provement in  the  law,  that  goods  should  be  re- 
turned instead  of  being  broken  up.  That  break- 
ing up  seems  to  imply  that  there  is  something 
morally  wrong  in  making  silver  goods  of  anything 
but  standard  silver,  a  proposition  which  I  deny 
altogether. 

3219.  Might  there  not  be  some  fine  imposed 
instead  of  breaking  up  ? — Yes,  if  it  is  determined 
to  maintain  the  compulsory  standard  at  all. 

Chairman. 

3220.  Would  a  mark  with  "  minus  "  put  upon 
it,  or  a  mark  which  would  <i;ive  the  actual  fine- 
ness, meet  your  view? — That  would  turn  into 
voluntary  hall-marking,  because  a  man  would  send 
his  work  to  be  marked  for  whatever  it  contained. 
To  return  to  the  question  of  protection.  If,  as  we 
are  told,  foreign  goods  constantly  come  in  without 
assay  and  marking,  it  may  operate  as  a  protection 
to  the  foreigner  against  the  Englishman.  This 
seems  to  be  actually  the  case  with  foreign  watches; 
they  ought  to  be  marked,  but  it  seems  that  they 
are  not,  and  consequently  the  present  law  really 
protects  the  Swiss  or  American  maker  against 
the  English  maker.  It  restricts  not  only  the 
quality  of  the  metal  to  be  used  by  the  English 
maker,  but  it  prevents  him  from  making  his 
goods  of  sdver,  unless  they  are  all  silver.  He 
cannot  make  a  watch  with  a  metal  dome,  which 
seems  to  me  a  pure  piece  of  tyranny.  If  you  want 
to  get  rid  of  this  protection  and  leave  it  open  as 
between  the  Englishman  and  the  foreigner,  and  if 
at  the  same  time  you  wish  to  maintain  the  system 
of  hall-marking,  the  only  way  in  which  you  can 
do  it  is  by  getting  all  nations  to  agree  to  a  com- 
mon system  of  hall  marking,  and  to  a  common 
law  upon  the  subject,  and  I  think  it  will  be 
a  very  long  while  before  you  can  eflfect  that. 

Mr.  Talbot. 

3221.  Why  do  you  think  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  get  an  international  system  of  hall- 
marking ? — Because^  in  the  first  place  we  know 
how  difficult  it  is  to  alter  a  thing  of  that  sort  in 
our  own  country  ;  and  if  so,  much  more  difficult  to 
get  all  other  countries  to  agree  to  a  common 
alteration.  So  far  as  I  know  from  the  little  I 
have  read  of  the  other  countries  of  Europe,  which 
have  a  system  of  compulsory  hall<»marking,  they 
have  standards  different  from  our  own;  and  I 
think  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  get  them  to 
adopt  one  standard.  Certain  countries  have  no 
compulsory  hall-marking  at  hall,  such  ae  America, 
and  I  think  you  would  probably  find  it  very 
difficult  to  gjet  America  to  adopt  any  oompulsory 
system  of  hall-aiarbing  at  all. 


Mr»  Courtney. 

3222.  You  would  have  to  go  to  each  State  in 
America  to  do  that  ? — Yes,  and  in  Switzerland 
the  same ;  in  Switzerland  it  is  not  a  Federal  bat 
a  cantonal  matter ;  each  canton  has  different  laws. 
In  Geneva  there  is  no  compulsory  hall-marking  at 
all,  and  in  other  cantons  there  is  compulMry 
hall-markinfi^.  I  think  where  Switzerland  wim 
all  its  watchmakers  and  jewellery  makers  has 
been  unable  to  adopt  one  jaw  ^rou^hout  its 
different  cantons,  we  should  find  it  rather  diffi* 
cult  to  get  such  a  law  adopted  throughout  the 
world.  It  is  possible  that  the  Americans  might 
take  a  different  view  from  you  and  say,  "  We  will 
do  without  a  system  of  hall-marking  altogether.*^ 
To  return  <o  the  objection  that  hall-making  is 
protective.  It  operates  not  only  as  a  protection 
ad  between  the  Englishman  and  the  foreigner, 
but  it  operates  differentially  and  protectively  as 
against  persons  who  would  make  goods  of  inferior 
or  of  mixed  metal,  and  thus  restricts  the  trade 
and  favours  the  present  makers  of  pure  silver. 
Mr.  Garrard  has  told  you  that  this  year,  and  it 
was  Mr.  Samuel  in  his  evidence  before  the 
Committee  of  1656,  when  it  was  proposed  ta 
facilitate  hall-marking,  gave  the  following  as 
one  of  his  reasons  against  it:  ^^ Because  it" 
(that  is  giving  facilities  for  marking  at  Liver- 
pool) '*  would  enable  a  number  of  very  small 
mechanics,  men  of  very  small  means,  to  go 
into  the  trade,  and  therefore  would  eventually 
prevent  the  working  of  my  factory  or  any  person 
with  capital.  We  should  be  unfairly  competed 
with  by  the  small  garret-masters"  (see  Question 
2747).  I  quote  that  to  show  how  the  element  of 
protection  enters  into  all  those  arguments.  My 
next  objection  to  compulsory  hall-marking  is  what 
I  have  referred  to  already,  viz.,  that  it  is  a  serious 
interference  with  trade  and  manufacture,  but  I 
wish  to  say  rather  more  about  that.  Why  in  the 
world  should  not  any  article  be  made  of  various 
kinds  of  metal  ?  why  should  a  teapot  or  a  coffee- 
pot be  made  all  of  silver?  why  should  not  it  be 
made  with  a  base  metal  bottom  ?  we  have  had 
mugs  made  of  silver  with  glass  bottoms ;  why 
should  they  not  have  metal  bottoms?  why  should 
not  a  watch  have  a  base  metal  dome  ?  In  the 
same  way  if  you  find  that  it  is  suitable  for  artistic 
purposes,  as  seems  to  be  the  case  in  India  and 
America  (and  you  have  had  evidence  to  that 
-effect,  both  with  respect  to  Indian  and  American 
goods),  to  have  a  different  sort  of  alloy,  say 
silver  mixed  with  copper,  why  should  not  you 
have  it  ?  in  fact  why  should  not  the  buyer  and 
seller  please  themselves?  The  evil  of  this  kind 
of  interference  is,  that  vou  do  not  know  what  you 
are  preventing.  That  is  the  evil  in  this  sort  of 
apparently  protective  legislation. 

Mr.  Talbut. 

3223.  Do  you  think  also  that  the  hall-mark 
causes  deception? — Yes;  that  is  another  objec- 
tion. I  very  much  doubt  myself,  from  one's  own 
experience  on  the  matter,  whether  the  public  look 
at  the  hflU-mark  at  all  as  a  protection.  I  am 
quite  sure  if  they  do,  they  are  very  much  de- 
ceived by  it. 

3224.  Do  you  think  that  those  marks  are 
forged  or  imitated  ? — I  will  read  you  a  passage 
from  Mr.  Streeter's  book,  who  has  argued  very 
strongly  in  favour  of  a  more  stringent  system  of 
hall-marking ;  this  is  what  he  says  of  the  present 
system  :  ^^  I  have  exhibited  publicly  a  0(Mlection> 
of  genuioe  hall-«marked  articles^  whidi  presented 
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almost  every  variety  of  ingenious  deception. 
The  hall-marked  gold  wares  "  (he  is  not  speaking 
of  those  which  are  exempted,  but  of  hall-marked 
gold  wares)  "  were  made  so  wondrously  to  per- 
sonate what  they  really  were  not,  that  the  careful 
purchaser  armed  with  instructions,  and  using  a 
good  magnifying  glass,  would  yet  have  been  de- 
ceived. He  would  have  purchased  in  confidence, 
and  found  out  the  cheat  sooner  or  later;"  that  is 
what  Mr.  Streetersays  when  arguing  for  a  more 
etringent  system  of  hall-marking  than  we  have  at 
present.  And  you  have  had  evidence  that  at 
present  Goldsmiths'  Hall  do  their  work  extremely 
well,  as  well  probably  as  it  is  possible  to  do  it. 

3225.  If  the  hall-mark  remained,  is  there  any 
objection  to  the  different  halls  throughout  the 
country  remaining  ? — If  they  do  their  work  well 
I  should  have  thought  it  desirable  that  there 
should  be  as  many  places  where  people  can  get 
their  goods  tested  as  possible,  ii  they  are  pro- 
perly managed  and  under  proper  supervision. 

Chairman. 

3226.  However  you  are  now  dealing  with  the 

?iue8tion  of  the  principle  involved? — Yes;  the 
act  is  that  in  these  matters  care  in  buying  the 
choice  of  a  respectable  shop,  and  if  necessary  a 
special  contract,  will  give  ten  times  the  security 
to  a  purchaser  that  any  hall-mark  will.  As  I 
have  said  before  in  the  case  of  gold  and  silver, 
it  is  specially  easy  to  get  this  security.  In  the 
case  of  a  watch  it  is  not.  I  have  no  means  of 
knowing  when  I  look  at  the  works  of  a  watch 
whether  they  are  good  or  not;  but  when  I  buy 
a  piece  of  silver,  I  can  say  to  the  silversmith, 
is  this  sterling  silver  ?  and  if  he  says  "  Yes,"  I 
-can  have  it  assayed  and  tested ;  but  that  security 
does  not  exist  with  regard  to  other  articles,  and 
therefore  i  think  people  want  less  security  in  this 
case  than  in  other  cases.  What  the  law  should 
do  is  to  allow  the  public  to  buy  what  they  want, 
and  the  seller  to  sell  them  what  they  want,  and 
then  hold  them  to  their  contracts.  If  necessary 
you  may  have  in  addition  stringent  criminal 
remedies  for  fraud  and  misrepresentation.  1  see 
in  some  of  the  shops  now,  ana  I  daresay  you  have 
seen  it  also,  that  a  man  advertises  his  goods  as  of 
sterling  silver;  he  commits  a  fraud  if  he  sells 
them  of  less  than  sterling  silver,  and  anybody 
who  buys  them  and  finds  that  the  article  is  less 
than  sterling  silver  can  recover  damages. 

Mr.  Talbot. 

3227.  Have  you  anything  more  to  say  with 
regard  to  hall-markinff  ? — No. 

3228.  With  regard  to  the  remitting  of  the 
duty,  what  have  you  to  say? — That  is  a  question 
for  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  I  suppose 
that  at  the  present  time  he  is  not  verv  likely  to 
be  able  to  give  up  much  duty,  but  1  think  we 
must  arffue  this  question  here  as  if  he  were  able 
to  abandon  it.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  are 
strong  reasons  against  the  duty.  A  duty  of  from 
20  to  30  per  cent,  paid,  it  may  be,  long  before  the 
sale  recoups  the  dealer,  must  operate  to  repress 
the  trade.  I  think  it  is  a  strong  argument 
against  the  duty  that  it  helps  to  keep  up  the  hall- 
joark;  many  present  will  differ  from  me  about 
that,  I  know. 

Chairman* 

3229.  You  agree  with  the  witnesses  that  it  does 
help  to  keep  up  the  hall-mark ;  Mr.  Garrard  -and 
others  have  said  in  evidence,  **  We  look  upon  the 
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Chairman — continued, 
duty  as  guaranteeing  the  hall-mark "  ? — Yes, 
that  is  just  the  reason  why  I  do  not  like  it.  I 
agree  as  to  the  fact  that  if  you  are  to  collect  the 
duty,  and  if  the  silver  is  to  be  of  any  fixed 
quality  in  the  first  place,  and  if  you  have  a  Gold- 
smiths' Hall  to  which  the  silver  is  necessarily 
brought,  the  present  mode  of  collecting  the  duty 
is  the  best  or  only  mode.  But  I  object  to  aft 
these  things.  There  are  other  reasons  against 
the  duty.  It  operates  protectively;  it  operates 
against  new  dealers,  because  every  duty  of  this 
kind  keeps  people  out  of  the  trade.  Then  if  the 
duty  is  enforced  against  foreign  manufacturers, 
it  is  protective  against  them  because  they  cannot 
get  the  rebate  of  3  d.  on  their  unfinished  goods, 
which  as  you  have  had  in  evidence,  is  mor§ 
than  the  real  loss  to  the  trade  in  finishing.  If 
the  duty  is  evaded  by  foreigners,  then  it  is  pro- 
tective against  the  English  makers  who  have  to 
pay  the  duty.  Then  it  restricts  English  ex- 
porters  because  there  is  always  a  difficulty  in 
getting  the  drawback,  and  on  many  articles  they 
cannot  get  it  at  all.  Then  a  further  reason 
against  the  duty  is  that  it  is  liable  to  be  evaded, 
and  is  probably  evaded  largely.  No  one  can 
read  the  evidence  before  this  Committee  and  not 
see  that  there  is  an  enormous  quantity  of  silver 
goods  made  on  which  there  is  no  duty  paid.  The 
Inland  Revenue  trusts  to  Goldsmiths'  Hall,  and 
Goldsmiths'  Hall  do  not  seem  to  consider  it  their 
duty  to  prosecute  unless  the  evasion  is  brought 
to  their  notice. 

Mr.  Talbot. 

3230.  Perhaps  one  result  of  this  Committee 
mav  be  that  the  duty  will  be  more  carefully 
looked  after  ?— I  think  the  Inland  Revenue  will 
find  it  a  very  difficult  thing  to  collect  tfcis  duty 
more  efficiently,  and  if  thev  do,  they  will  do  it  by 
being  very  oppressive  to  the  trade. 

3231.  What  do  you  say  with  regard  to  the 
stocks  on  hand  ? — I  think  that  difficulty  is  a  little 
exaggerated ;  if  you  give  notice  of  the  proposed 
abolition;  besides  people  will  get  rid  of  their 
stocks.  You  have  had  evidence  to  the  effect 
that  in  the  case  of  articles  in  the  hands  of  the 
great  silversmiths,  a  very  large  proportion  of 
their  value  is  due  to  the  workmanship,  and  not 
to  the  silver,  and  it  is  only  upon  the  silver  that 
they  have  paid  the  duty. 

Chairman. 

3232.  However,  it  comes  to  this,  that  there  is 
a  very  large  amount  of  duty-paid  silver  in  stock  ? 
— If  you  give  notice,  probably  the  stocks  would 
be  very  much  reducea.  At  any  rate  there  is 
this  dilemma.  If  the  duty  is  not  oppressive  to 
the  trade,  the  duty  paid  on  existing  stocks  can- 
not be  large.  If  the  duty  paid  on  existing  stocks 
is  large,  then  the  duty  must  operate  very  oppres- 
sively and  restrictively  upon  the  trade. 

Mr.  Talbot. 

3233.  Do  you  think  that  the  manufacture  of 
silver  is  diminishing  in  England? — It  is  certainly 
not  increasing ;  I  do  not  think  I  need  go  into 
those  figures;  they  have  been  given  to  the  Com- 
mittee at  such  length. 

CluMirman. 

3234.  The  evidence  comes  to  this,  that  l&e 
mantr&otnre  of  silver  proper  has  very  much  &Ilen 
off,  although  probably  the  number  of  silversmitlm, 
inehiding  in  that  term  electro^plate  manufactarers, 
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Chairman— continued. 

ha0  very  much  increased  ? — Very  much  increased ; 

Erobably  the  number  of  small  manufacturers 
as  very  much  increased;  the  licenses  have  much 
increased,  but  the  manufacture  of  articles  of 
silver  plate  proper  has  fallen  off.  Perhaps  you 
will  allow  me  to  put  in  returns  of  exports  and  im- 

Eorts  of  gold  and  silver  {deltverina  in  the  same).  I 
ave  got  them  made  up  as  well  as  I  can  in  our 
statistic  department,  and  the  upshot  of  it  is  that 
there  is  a  very  small  amount  altogether  of  ex- 

1K)rts  and  imports;  whether  of  our  own  manu- 
actured  goods  or  foreign,  it  is  a  very  small  thing 
indeed,  and  it  looks  as  if  the  trade  might  thrive 
better  if  you  freed  it  from  all  restrictions. 

Mr.  Talbot. 

•  3235.  That  is  what  I  understand  you  t^  say, 
that  you  think  the  trade  would  improve  with  the 
removal  of  the  restrictions  ? — I  naVe  no  doubt, 
on  a  priori  principle,  that  this  trade,  like  all  other 
trades,  would  flourish  much  better  if  it  were  freed 
from  all  restrictions  whatever. 

3236.  What  have  you  to  say  about  the  Bill 
before  the  Committee? — I  have  several  objec- 
tions to  the  Bill ;  it  seems  to  me  that  this  Bill  is 
founded  on  the  confusion  between  the  hall-mark 
and  trade-mark,  which  I  have  already  endeavoured 
to  expose.  If  the  mark  is  simply  a  test  of  qualitv, 
the  foreigner  has  a  right  to  it ;  if  it  is  a  trade-mark, 
it  ought  not  to  be  compulsory.  Then  I  think, 
secondly,  that  the  Bill  would  be  evaded ;  persons 
would  make  false  declarations,  and  it  would  be 
diflScult  for  the  halls  to  detect  them.  The  mark, 
if  valuable,  would  be  forged,  and  there  would  be 
few  means  of  detection  and  punishment  at  home, 
and  absolutely  none  abroad.  The  case  makers  ad- 
mit this  when  they  say,  if  I  understand  them 
rightly,  that  they  want  a  further  law,  that  no 
English  movements  shall  be  put  in  foreign  cases,  or 
foreign  movements  in  English  cases  ;  a  thmg 
manifestly  absurd  ;  why  should  not  an  English 
maker  put  his  own  movements  into  a  foreign  case 
and  get  a  hall-mark,  even  supi)Osing  it  to  be  a 
trade-mark.  Thirdly,  I  believe  in  truth,  that  the 
public  want  no  such  protection  as  the  watchmakers 
suggest ;  if  they  now  foolishly  look  on  the 
English  hall-mark  as  a  sign  of  English  manu- 
facture, which  is  very  doubtful,  they  will  soon 
cease  to  do  so ;  watches,  it  is  clear,  are  made  of 
such  various  parts,  and  finished  in  such  various 
ways,  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  is  their  real 

Slace  of  manufacture ;  English  makers  and 
ealers  put  their  own  names  on  foreign  move- 
ments ;  Coventry  makers  put  London  marks  on 
their  cases ;  Liverpool  maters,  Chester  makers, 
and  so  on.  The  purchaser  who  trusts  a  hall- 
mark as  a  test  of  quality  of  a  watch  must  be  an 
absolute  fool.  The  hall-mark  tells  the  public 
nothing;  the  watchmaker's  name  on  the  case  tells 
them  that  he  guarantees  the  watch;  and  that  is 
the  best  guaranr.ee. 

3237.  It  is  hardly  correct  to  say  that  the  hall- 
mark tells  the  public  nothing ;  it  tells  them  the 
standard  ? — Quite  so ;  it  tells  them  the  standard  of 
the  silver  and  that  it  has  been  tested  at  a  particular 
place  ;  but  absolutely  nothing  of  the  watch  at  all. 
I  think  you  may  leave  the  public  to  take  care  of 
themselves  there.  If  the  hall-mark  is  only  what 
the  watchmakers  represent  it  to  be,  the  public 
will  soon  find  it  out ;  but  I  believe  the  truth  to 
be  that  the  English  makers  of  cases  and  watches 
are  naturally  frightened  at  the  great  import  of 
American    and    other   cases,  and  watches:  as 


Mr.  TaOo^— -continued. 

Mr.  Walker  says  at  Question  2281,  **  We  have 
so  many  less  cases  to  make  ^  (that  is  in  conse- 
quence of  the  American  importation),  and  they 
look,  as  people  are  apt  to  do  in  matters  of  this^ 
kind,  to  the  law  as  the  cause  of  their  trouble, 
instead  of  trying  to  make  better  and  cheaper 
watches.  They  look  upon  the  law  as  the  cause 
of  their  troubles,  and  thev  seek  to  get  a  remedy 
from  an  alteration  of  the  law.  It  is  always 
the  effect  of  a  law  which  interferes  with  trade  in 
this  way,  that  people  attribute  to  the  law  much, 
more  effect  than  it  really  has.  I  believe  the  real 
remedy  for  this  would  be  to  make  it  clear  that 
they  are  free  to  manufacture  as  they  please ;  let 
them  make  watches  and  cases  of  any  material 
the  public  like;  free  them  from  the  hall-mark 
and  all  its  trammels ;  and  do  the  same  for  the 
foreigner.  Remove  a  foolish  restrictive  law, 
which,  like  all  laws  of  the  kind,  gets  the  credit  of 
much  more  power  than  it  realTv  has.  On  the 
other  hand,  let  them  have  the  law  concerning 
trade -marks  very  stringentiy  applied  in  their 
favour;  that  is,  as  far  as  the  watcnmakers'  case  is, 
concerned. 

323d.  Are  you  prepared  to  give  the  Committee 
any  proposals  on  the  subject  of  the  alteration  of 
the  law  ? — If  the  hallmark  is  to  be  continued,  I 
should  be  disposed  to  think  it  a  ^ood  thing  to  da 
what  Mr.  Prideaux  has  suggested,  to  free  watch- 
cases  from  hall-marking  altogether.  I  think  that 
the  compulsory  hall-marking  ought  to  be  dis- 
continued. 

3239.  Do  you  think  it  possible  to  have  a  volun- 
tary hall  mark  of  any  kind  ? — Yes ;  but  there 
are  two  alternatives.  You  may  retain  the  Grold- 
smiths'  Hall,  with  their  statutory  standards,  and 
penalties  for  fraudulent  imitation,  leaving  it  to 
the  trade  to  go  to  them  when  they  please.  Or 
you  may  repeal  all  your  statutes,  and  leave 
the  trade  to  adopt  such  marks  as  they  please 
under  the  ordinary  law  of  trade  marks.  That 
seems  to  me  a  question  deserving  of  some  con- 
sideration. I  should  be  disposed  to  take  the 
latter  alternative.  I  think  you  will  get  into  con- 
siderable difficulties  if  you  attempt  to  have  & 
standard,  even  though  it  should  be  one  to  be 
voluntarily  adopted  or  not,  to  which  you  give  the 
force  of  law.  It  would  be  a  question,  for  in- 
stance, whether  foreign  work  should  be  admitted 
to  it  or  not ;  and  there  is  the  further  difficulty, 
that  it  will  still  be  open  to  a  good  deal  of  forgery 
and  evasion,  especially  abroad. 

3240.  I  understand  that  you  are  not  very 
anxious  about  an  alteration  of  the  law  at  all  ?— I 
have  got  keen  upon  it  as  I  have  looked  into  it. 
I  thought  it  a  very  small  trifle  at  first,  and 
obviously  the  whole  trade  is  not  a  very  large 
thing  or  a  very  important  thing;  but  looked  at  as 
a  question  of  principle,  I  think  it  ought  to  be 
dealt  with  on  broad  grounds. 

3241.  You  are  not  then  afrwd  of  disturbing 
public  confidence  by  what  you  propose  ? — I  am 
not  afraid  at  all.  I  think  that  if  public  coii- 
fidence  exists  witii  regard  to  watches,  and  witii 
regard  to  gold  and  jewellery,  it  will  very  soon 
exist  witli  regard  to  silver  plate. 

3242.  Have  jrou  anything  else  which  you  wish 
to  say  upon  this  subject? — No;  I  think  I  have 
said  all  that  I  wished  to  say. 

Chairman. 

3243.  What  you  want  to  bring  about  with 
regard  to  plate  and  watoh  cases  is  the  American: 
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Chairman — continued* 

BTBtem  of  having  no  Government  mark  at  all? — 
jl  eSa 

3244.  It  is  clear  that  yon  have  carefully  read 
the  evidence  before  this  Committee;  you  have 
observed,  no  doubt,  that  the  Americans  them- 
selves want  a  hall-mark  ? — I  have  observed  that 
8ome  one  American  has  said  that  he  would  like 
to  have  it;  but  that  is  a  very  different  thing 
from  saying  that  the  Americans  wish  to  liave  it* 

3245.  Still,  you  see  that  one  of  the  American 
companies  and  others,  from  what  we  hear,  are 
making  watch  cases  to  any  extent,  and  having 
no  haU-mark  there;  they  come  over  to  England 
to  get  the  benefit  of  the  English  one  ? — Yes ;  I 
think  it  is  very  natural  that  they  should. 

3246.  Therefore,  coming  over  here  is  pre- 
sumably an  advantage  to  them,  or  they  would 
not  come  here  to  get  it? — They  would  not  come 
here  unless  they  could  sell  their  watches. 

3247.  And  they  sell  them  better  with  the 
hall-mark  than  without  it? — Yes;  because  here 
people  are  accustomed  to  the  hall-mark. 

3248.  Therefore  they  get  a  benefit  which  does 
not  belong  to  them  ? — They  get  a  benefit  which 
does  belong  to  them.  If  their  cases  are  made  of 
good  silver,  they  have  a  perfect  right  to  the 
hall-mark, 

3249.  As  I  understand,  you  disbelieve  the 
evidence  which  hus  gone  to  show  that  the  hall- 
mark is  a  certificate  of  origin,  if  it  is  nothing 
else,  or  has  been  up  to  this  time  ? — I  think  you 
have  had  very  little  evidence  on  the  part  of  the 

Eublic.     You  have  had  a  good  deal  of  evidence 
rom  sellers  of  watches,  and  from  sellers  of  watch- 
cases. 

3250.  But  speaking  of  the  public,  probably 
each  one  of  us  buys  one  or  two  watches  in  the 
course  of  our  lives,  that  is  all,  and  you  must  go 
to  the  dealers  to  get  at  what  the  public  thiik  ? 
— Yes ;  but  the  dealers  see  things  through  their 
own  spectacles. 

3251.  But  it  would  be  impossible  in  the  nature 
of  things,  to  bring  individuals  who  have  bought 
more  than  two  or  three  watches  in  a  lifetime  ? 
— Yes ;  that  would  be  impossible. 

3252.  Therefore  you  must  go  to  the  dealer  ? — 
But  they  know  of  course  only  what  comes  within 
their  own  cognisance. 

3253.  Still  ^ou  agree  that  the  result  of  the 
evidence,  if  it  is  to  be  believed,  is  that  this  hall- 
marking is  at  least  a  certificate  of  origin  ? — I 
vrill  go  to  this  extent.  I  think  those  gentlemen 
who  have  given  evidence  here  think  that  the 
ball-mark  helps  the  sale  of  the  goods  by  leading 
people  to  believe  in  the  origin  of  the  goods. 

3254.  We  had  a  case  to-day  in  pomt,  a  watch 
of  the  nominal  price  of  which  is  55 «.,  by  the 
English  hall-mark  being  put  upon  it  becomes 
worth  4  /.  4 1.  ? — I  did  not  hear  that. 

3255.  It  follows  from  that,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
wisely  or  unwisely,  but  still  as  a  .fact,  that  the 
English  hall-mark  is  an  article  of  value  ? — Then 
I  tmnk  the  first  thing  that  a  dealer  ought  to  do 
is  to  reform  their  own  practice  and  not  put  the 
London  hall-mark  upon  goods  which  are  made 
in  Coventry  or  upon  goods  made  in  Liverpool. 

3256.  You  are  pushing  it  a  little  too  far,  be- 
cause oddly  enough  Coventry  and  Liverpool, 
which  are  the  two  seats  of  watch  manufacture 
outside  London,  have  never  been  provided  by 
Government  witib  a  hall-mark  of  their  own  ? — 
No,  but  they  have  Birmingham  very  close  to 
them. 

0.117. 


Chairman — continued. 

3257.  Birmingham  is  as  close  as  Chester,  and 
as  you  are  aware,  in  olden  times  they  were  com- 
pelled by  law  to  send  their  goods  either  to 
Chester  or  Birmingham  ? — Yes. 

3258.  And  you  are  aware  that  the  Board  of 
Trade  in  it«i  wisdom  removed  that  law,  and  made 
all  English  marks  available  to  English  subjects  ? 
— I  am  aware  that  Parliament  did  so. 

3259.  That  is  quite  consistent  with  my  pro* 
positions  that  this  is  a  certificate  of  origin,  is  it 
not  ? — No.  I  think  the  evidence  rather  goes  to 
show  that  if  it  is  looked  upon  as  a  certificate  of 
origin  at  all,  it  is  looked  upon  as  a  certificate  of 
Loudon  origin  or  Chester  origin. 

3260.  I  diff^er  with  you  entirely,  because  it 
has  never  been  proved  that  a  single  watch  was 
ever  made  in  Cnester  since  the  hall  was  built,  or 
in  Liverpool  ? — But  it  is  distinctly  in  evidence 
that  the  public  think  that  the  London  haU-mark 
applied  to  watches,  shows  that  they  are  made  m 
London,  whereas  they  never  were  made  in  Lon- 
don, or  any  part  of  them. 

3261.  On  the  ground  that  goldsmiths'  assay  is 
accepted  as  a  sufiicient  guarantee,  and  the  most 
accurate  ? — I  do  not  think  so.  There,  again,  I 
think  that  there  is  a  confusion  between  the  hall- 
mark  and  the  trade-mark.  In  so  far  as  the  Lon- 
don Goldsmiths'  Company  are  entrusted  with  the 
assaying  in  London,  it  is  quite  right  to  get  their 
mark  as  a  test  of  the  value  and  the  quality  of  the 
silver,  and  the  Americans  would  have  a  perfect 
right  to  have  that ;  but  if  the  London  mark  is 
used  for  Coventry  watches  as  showing  that  the 
goods  are  made  in  London,  the  EngUsh  dealer 
must  reform  his  own  practice  before  he  asks  to 
have  the  English  mark  refused  to  foreign  dealers. 

3262.  You  scarcely  do  me  justice  in  suggesting 
that  I  confuse  between  trade-mark  and  hall-mark; 
I  quite  agree  that  the  hall-mark  is  not  a  trade- 
mark; I  never  asserted  that  it  was;  I  never 
thought  it  was  for  a  moment,  and  I  never  said  so, 
nor  does  this  Bill  say  so,  but  what  the  Bill  says  is 
this:  "  Whereas  the  hall-marks  impressed  by  the 
corporations  authorised  by  law  to  assay  and 
mark  gold  and  silver  plate  in  the  United  King- 
dom have  by  usage  become  distinctive  of  articles 
of  British  manufacture  only,  notwithstanding  that 
those  corporations  are  not  legally  entitled  to  re- 
fuse to  mark  articles  maaut'actured  out  of  the 
United  Kingdom ;"  there  is  nothing  about  trade- 
marks at  all,  and  is  not  that  perfecuy  true,  as  to 
the  last  two  years  at  all  events  ? — I  think  that  is 
much  too  broad  a  statement.  Foreign  articles 
have  always  been  marked  to  some  extent. 
Foreign  articles  have  a  perfect  right  to  the  hall- 
mark. 

3263.  The  evidence  has  been  this,  that  the 
assaying  offices  of  the  Goldsmiths'  Company  will 
not  recognise  any  dealers  unless  he  is  a  British 
dealer,  and  will  not  give  him  a  punch ;  do  you 
agree  to  that? — I  suppose  they  must  recognise 
the  agent  of  a  foreign  manufacturer  in  this 
country. 

3264.  Only  in  the  case  of  a  British  subject  ? — 
Only  as  a  resident  in  this  country.  I  am  not 
aware  that  there  is  any  further  limitation  in  the 
Act. 

3265.  Mr.  Prideaux  says  that  they  would  not 
if  they  knew  it  was  a  foreign  watch  case  ? — I  am 
not  aware  that  there  is  anythingin  the  law  that 
would  justify  the  Goldsmiths'  Hall  in  refusing 
to  recognise  a  partner  of  a  Swiss  house  resident 
in  London. 

T  3  3266.  I  think 


Mr.  Farrer. 
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C&itrman— continued. 

3266.  I  think  that  was  Mr.  Prideauz's  yiew^ 
that  they  certainly  do  not  hall-mark  forei^ 
plate  other  than  watch-cases  without  putting  the 
distinguishing  "  F  "  upon  it  ? — They  are  bound 
to  do  that  by  the  clause  which  I  have  spoken  of. 

3267.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  statute  (which 
may  have  been  passed  without  your  knowledge) 
does  recognise  the  principle  of  this  Bill  in  its 
entirety  ? — I  admit  that  it  does  to  some  extent. 

3268.  That  being  so,  would  you  now  agree 
that  it  is  ever  a  trade-mark  in  any  other  sense 
than  that  of  a  certificate  of  origin  ? — I  call  a  cer- 
tificate of  origin  a  trade-mark  in  one  sense,  as 
distinguished  from  a  certificate  of  quality. 

3269.  I  quite  agree  with  that,  but  you  drew 
just  now  a  distinction  between  trade-mark  and 
hall-mark  as  a  thing  indicating  quality  ;  is  there 
not  a  further  condition  of  the  hall-mark,  which 
is  that  it  indicates  the  nationality  ? — I  think  that 
the  statute  you  have  referred  to  gives  you  some 
ground  for  saying  that;  but  I  do  not  think, 
upon  examining  and  looking  at  the  whole  of  the 
statutes  and  the  whole  law,  that  that  is  at  all  the 
meaning  of  the  law. 

3270.  It  may  not  have  been  so  intended,  but 
is  not  that  the  result?  —  It  may  be  so. 

3271.  Is  not  that  the  present  condition  of  the 
trade? — ^The  present  condition  of  the  English 
trade  is,  that  they  are  seeking  to  have  the  benefit 
of  the  English  hall-mark,  whatever  it  may  be, 
confined  to  themselves. 

3272.  I  quite  appreciate  your  view  of  the 
broad  question,  as  to  what  you  would  do  if  the 
whole  thing  were  open  to  us,  but  I  think  you 
must  recognise  that  in  the  teeth  of  the  trade's 
strong  objection  to  have  this  hall-mark  done 
away  with,  it  would  be  a  difficult  thing  even  for 
lliis  Government  to  do  away  with  it  ? — A  very 
difiicult  thing. 

3273.  Therefore,  assuming  then  that  the 
present  law  is  to  remain,  supposing  that  every 
one  of  us  wished  it  altered,  it  the  feeling  of  the 
trade  was  so  strong,  would  not  it  be  right  that 
you  should  submit  to  tibat  which  you  consider  an 
undesirable  state  of  things,  and  make  it  as  con- 
sistent with  itself  and  as  smooth  as  possible  ? — 
Yes. 

3274.  Then,  on  that  hypothesis,  do  you  see 
any  reason  why  the  Goldsmiths'  Hall  should  not 
allow  to  be  done  with  watch  cases  exactly  what 
you   have    done  for  foreign  plate,  have  a  dis- 


Chairmun — continued. 

tinctive  mark  put  upon  them? — I  have  given 
my  view  of  maidng  the  thing  as  consistent  and 
smooth  as  possible,  namely,  that  you  should  treat 
all  people,  English  and  foreign,  alike,  and  recur 
to  what  I  believe  to  be  the  principle  of  the  hall- 
marks, treating  them  as  a  test  of  quality  and  not 
as  a  test  of  ongin  ;  that  is  what  I  have  given  as 
my  view  of  making  the  law  consistent  if  you  are 
to  retain  it. 

3275.  Would  not  the  law  still  be  consistent 
with  itself,  and  with  our  present  statutory  enact- 
ments, if  the  suggestion  of  one  of  the  honourable 
Members  of  the  Committee  were  to  be  adopted, 
that  a  foreigner  was  not  to  be  excluded  from  his 
certificate  of  value,  but  was  to  have  it  so  put  on 
that  he  could  not  pass  his  goods  ofi*  as  English 
goods ;  say,  a  horse's  head,  or  some  other  mark  ? 
— I  can  see  no  possible  reason  for  that ;  I  can 
see  no  possible  reason  for  attempting  to  convert 
this  hall-mark  into  what  must  necessarily  be  a 
most  imperfect  test  of  origin. 

3276.  You  think  it  is  desirable,  then,  that 
foreign  watches  should  be  introduced  and  sold 
as  though  they  were  of  English  make  ? — I  see 
no  reason  at  all  why  foreign  watch  cases,  if  they 
come  up  to  a  certain  standard,  should  not  have 
the  mark  which  denotes  that  standard* 

3277.  Might  1  take  a  similar  case ;  supposing 
that  Lyons  silks  were  by  the  French  Govern- 
ment marked  with  a  particular  mark  to  indicate 
the  standard  quality  originally,  and  by  usa^ 
this  mark  came  to  indicate,  not  only  tSe 
quality,  but  the  manufacturer  at  Lyons,  would 
you  think  it  fair  that  Coventry  silk  should 
be  sent  to  France  and  be  there  impressed  with 
a  mark  which  would  lead  the  English  buyer 
and  the  Colonial  buyer  to  treat  them  as  Lyons 
silks,  although  they  were  of  different  origin  ? — 
My  impression  is  that  an  attempt  to  secure  tiie 
public  by  wav  of  a  test  of  that  kind  is  so  decep- 
tive, that  you  had  better  not  endeavour  to  enforce 
it  by  law  at  all,  but  you  had  better  leave  the 
public  without  any  such  attempt  to  give  them  an 
ofi&cial  means  of  knowing  the  origin. 

3278.  You  consider  that  the  difficulty  of  re- 
pressing this  dishonesty  would  be  so  great  that  it 
would  be  better  to  let  roguery  have  its  way  ? — ^If 
you  choose  to  call  it  roguery ;  I  do  not  call  it 
roguery  for  a  foreigner  to  get  our  hall  mark. 
Better  let  the  public  find  out  that  it  is  really  no 
test  of  origin. 
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Wednesday,  3lst  July  1878. 


MEMBERS   PRESENT: 


Mr«  Campbeil-Bannerman. 

Mr.  Courtney. 

Mr.  Orr  Ewing. 

Mr.  Freshfield. 

Mr.  Thomson  Hankey. 


Sir  Henry  M.  Jackson. 
Sir  Andrew  Lusk. 
Sir  Joseph  M^Kenna. 
Mr.  Muntz. 
Mr.  Whitwell. 


Sir    henry   M.   JACKSON,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Thomas  H.  Farrbr,  called   in ;  and  further  Examined. 


Mr.  Courtney. 

3279.  In  your  evidence  on  Monday  you  re- 
ferred the  testing  of  metals,  did  you  not,  to  the 
fact  that  they  were  used  as  currency  ?  — I  think 
that  that  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it 

3280.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  assize  of 
bread  and  wine  was  a  very  common  thing  ? — 
Yes;  I  believe  it  was. 

3281.  And  precisely  on  the  same  principle? — 
Yes ;  no  doubt. 

3282.  It  was  a  privilege  which  was  habitually 
conferred  upon  the  corporations  by  the  lord  of 
the  manor,  to  test  bread  and  wine  that  were 
brought  to  market  ? — No  doubt. 

3283.  So  that  it  may  be  a  relic  of  a  system 
which  at  one  time  was  very  general? — No  doubt; 
the  Goldsmiths'  corporation  is  a  survivor  of 
one  of  che  old  guilds.  Perhaps  the  Committee 
will  allow  me  to  correct  one  thing  which  I 
said  in  my  evidence  on  Monday;  it  is  with 
reference  to  the  Act  by  which  the  duty  of  put- 
ting the  letter  F  on  foreign  plate  was  imposed 
upon  the  Goldsmiths'  Company. 

Chairman, 

3824.  I  think  you  said  that  your  department 
knew  nothing  at  all  about  it? — I  find  that  the 
enactment  by  which  that  duty  was  imposed  upon 
the  Goldsmiths'  Company  was  passed  m  the  year 
1867,  as  I  believe,  for  the  first  time.  The  ques- 
tion put  to  me  was  No.  3210.  "  That  is  done 
by  the  last  Act?  (A.)  Yes,  by  an  Act  of  the 
present  reign.  (Q.)  And  which  was  passed 
oy  the  late  Government?  (A.)  Yes,  it  was  one 
of  those  clauses  that  ^ot  in  at  the  tail  of  the 
Customs  Act.  ( Q,)  That  was  done  when  Mr. 
Peel  was  Secretary  for  the  Board  of  Trade?" 
and  I  said  *^  I  do  not  think  that  it  ever  came 
before  the  Board  of  Trade."  The  present  clause 
upon  that  subject  is  contained  in  the  lust  Cus- 
toms Consolidation  Act,  which  was  passed  in 
the  year  1876;  but  that  was  only  a  re-enact- 
ment of  a  previous  enactment  of  the  30  &  31 
Vict,  c  82,  section  24* 

Mr.  Freshfield. 

3285.  I  think  the  effect  of  your  evidence  is 
0.117. 


Mr.  Freshfield — continued. 

that  you  object  to  the  principle  of  compulsory 
hall-marking  ? — Yes. 

3286.  I  think  you  do  not  object,  if  the  prin- 
ciple of  hall-marking  exists,  to  voluntary  hall- 
marking ? — I  expressed  considerable  doubt  about 
that.  I  should  certainly  not  in  the  least  object 
\o  a  system  of  voluntary  hall-marking  established 
by  the  trade  itself  according  to  their  own  rules. 
The  question  that  occurred  to  me  as  a  doubtful . 
one,  was  whether  the  Government  or  the  Legis- 
lature ought,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  to  give  their 
sanction,  as  it  were,  to  a  system  of  voluntary 
hall-marking;  and  my  reason  for  that  was  the 
doubt  whether  any  system  of  that  sort  could  be 
adopted  which  would  not  be  open  to  imitation, 
fraud,  and  evasion,  and  whether  consequently 
the  Government  would  not,  by  giving  their 
sanction  to  any  system  of  the  sort,  be  practically 
patronising  a  system  which  might  deceive. 

3287.  I  understand  you  to  pr^er  to  leave  all 
these  matters  to  the  operation  of  the  trade  ? — 
Certainly. 

3288.  Then  I  think  you  object  to  the  Bill  ?— 
Yes,  I  object  to  the  Bill. 

3289.  With  regard  to  the  duty,  I  think  you 
reserved  yourself  upon  that  as  a  question  for  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ? — I  did ;  I  object 
to  the  duty  as  an  interference  with  trade ;  but 
of  course  all  duties  are  more  or  less  an  inter- 
ference with  the  manufacture  or  business  upon 
which  they  are  levied ;  and  it  is  a  question  for 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  decide 
whether  he  can  give  up  money,  and  ii*  so,  what 
money  he  should  give  up. 

Sir  Joseph  M^Kenna. 

3290.  Do  you  not  see  (speaking  now  of  the 
hall-mark  as  an  assay  mark,  quite  irrespective  of 
duty)  that  if  the  hall-mark  is  given  up  alto- 
gether, there  will  be  no  test  for  the  relative  value 
of  the  articles  that  profess  to  be  silver  ? — T^ere 
would  be  no  official  or  legal  test  certainly,  but 
there  will  be  at  least  as  good  a  test  exist  in  the 
purchase  of  every  other  article. 

3291.  Is  that  quite  so  when  you  reflect  upjon 
it,  inasmuch  as  abase  metal  may  be  covered  with 

T  4  a  precious 
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Mr.  Farrer.  Sir  Joseph  M^Kenna — continued. 

juj-      a  precious  metal  so  as  to  simulate  to  all  appear- 
-  --  ^      ance  the  finer  article,  so  as  almost  to  deceive 
any  one  whatever? — No  doubt;  and  that  is  at 
present  the  case  with  plated  articles ;  but  I  do 
not  see  that  any  evil  arises  from  it. 

3292.  Save  and  except  that  the  purchaser  of  a 
plated  article  has  a  mode  of  ascertaining  whether 
it  passes  itself  ofi^  as  a  genuine  article  or  not. 
Now  on  a  plated  article  we  miss  the  hall-mark, 
and  we  know  why  we  do  without  it;  but  if  the 
baser  article  were  admitted  to  an  equality  of 
trade  with  the  finer  article,  do  not  you  think  that 
that  would  be  removing  without  sufficient  cause, 
a  certain  mode  of  ascertaining  the  value  which 
the  public  at  present  enjoy  ? — I  think  the  public 
would  ascertain  the  value  quite  suflSciently  for 
their  own  purposes,  by  making  their  special  con- 
tract with  the  shopkeeper  or  testing  the  article. 

3293.  You  are  aware  that  in  this  particular 
trade  of  gold  and  silver  ware,  there  is  an  immense 
quantity  in  value  sold  annually  at  second-hand, 
and  that  the  shopkeeper  has  really  no  mode  of 
testing  the  value  for  himself  when  he  is  buying 
it,  except  from  the  hall  mark  ? — I  stated  in  my 
evidence  in  chief  that  one  of  the  reasons  given 
by  the  trade  for  maintaining  the  hall-mark  was, 
that  it  gave  them  facilities  for  purchasing  second- 
hand silver,  and  I  think  I  stated  that  whereas  I 
thought  that  all  the  other  reasons  were  bad,  that 
reason  was,  so  far  as  it  went,  a  good  one. 

3294.  But  are  you  aware  that  the  purchases 
and  sales  of  silver  goods  represent  something 
like  20  times  the  annual  manufacture ;  I  am  not 
speaking  from  absolutely  correct  data  or  official 
data,  but  I  am  speaking  from  representations 
made  to  me  that  the  annual  purchases  and  sales 
of  silver  goods  exceed,  in  point  of  amount,  by 
twentyfold  the  amount  manufactured  each  year  ? 
— I  am  quite  unable  to  say ;  I  am  not  aware 
what  the  quantity  is. 

3295.  At  any  rate  it  must  considerably  ex- 
ceed the  amount  that  is  manufactured? — I  dare- 
say it  does,  but  I  know  nothing  about  it.  I 
<houId  like  to  say  with  regard  to  the  drift  of 
your  question  generally,  in  the  first  place,  that 
this  is  an  exceptional  test ;  that  in  the  case  of 
other  articles,  for  which,  as  it  seems  to  me^  a 
test  is  required  more  than  in  the  case  of  silver, 
because  silver  can  always  be  assaved,  there  is  no 
such  test ;  and  secondly,  that  in  the  case  of  gold, 
for  which,  if  at  all,  you  ought  to  have  a  special 
test  of  this  kind,  there  is  practically  now  no 
official  test  whatever. 

3296.  You  must  be  aware  that  the  entire 
tendency  of  our  recent  legislation  has  been  to 
afford  the  facilities  of  an  official  test  for  the 
value  of  articles  exposed  for  sale,  even  of 
ordinary  articles,  articles  of  food  for  instance  ? — 
I  am  not  aware  that  thai  is  the  tendency  of 
recent  legislation.  The  tendency  of  recent 
legislation  has  been  to  invest  certain  public 
authorities  with  the  power  of  interfering  with 
and  destroying  articles  which  are  injurious  to 
health  ;  but  I  think  the  people  are  left  to  trust 
to  themselves  whether  they  will  buy  cheap 
claret  or  dear  claret,  or  cheap  beer  or  dear  beer, 
or  cheap  bread  or  dear  bread. 

3297.  Do  you  not  think  the  principle  goes 
further  than  that ;  I  believe  it  is  admitted  on  all 
hands  that  gin  and  water  is  not  more  unwhole- 
some than  gin  by  itself;  and  yet  we  see  cases 
lately  of  men  being  fined  for  selling  the  diluted 
article ;  as  to  milk  and  water  it  is  open  to  be 


Sir  Joseph  M^Kenna — continued. 

said  that  milk  and  water  is  not  quite  bo  whole* 
some  as  milk,  but  with  respect  to  ^in  and  water, 
I  should  think  the  majority  of  sanitarians  would 
say  that  gin  and  water  is  quite  as  good  for  most 
people  as  gin;  but  nevertheless  we  find  cases 
under  recent  legislation  where  men  have  been 
punished  for  selling  diluted  gin  ?  -  •  They  are 
punished  in  that  case  for  selling  as  giu  that 
which  is  not  gin  ;  and  if  you  choose  in  this  case 
you  may  punish  people  for  selling  as  silver  that 
which  is  not  silver. 

3298.  You  understand  this  subject  so 
thoroughy  well,  and  have  given  it  so  much  at- 
tention, that  I  really  desire  to  be  informed  by 
you,  and  my  questions  are  put  to  you  quite  in 
that  sense ;  all  articles  of  silver  plate  are  made 
of  an  alloyed  metal,  that  is  to  say,  of  a  metal 
with  such  an  admixture  as  the  law  })ermits,  in 
addition  to  the  precious  metal;  the  hall-mark 
which  is  given  at  present,  says  what  is  the  law- 
ful amount  of  alloy  in  this  article  which  is  pre- 
sented at  Goldsmiths'  Hall,  and  receives  the 
hall-mark,  and  the  purchaser  knows  that  that 
article  is  precious  metal.,  and  is  not  alloyed  more 
than  the  standard  of  Goldsmiths'  Hall  permits ; 
and  in  that  case  there  is  an  absolute  certainty 
that  there  is  a  certain  proportion  of  that  which 
is  silver,  whereas,  if  you  do  away  with  that  test, 
and  you  allow  the  precious  metals  to  be  still 
further  alloyed,  you  may  have  a  very  base  ar- 
ticle indeed  masquerading  as  silver,  so  to  speak» 
to  the  prejudice  of  all  lovers  of  art  and  of  value, 
who  do  not  take  the  trouble  of  assaying  for  them- 
selves ;  do  not  you  think  that  a  grave  objection 
to  giving  up  the  hall-mark  ? — I  do  not  think  so ; 
I  think  that  if  I  go  to  a  shop  and  ask  for  silver, 
we  will  say  of  sterling  value,  which  I  may  do, 
and  the  silversmith  gives  me  silver  which  is  not 
of  the  same  value  as  sterling,  then  I  should  have 
my  remedy  against  him ;  and  I  think  I  should 
be  better  off  in  the  case  of  silver  than  I  should 
in  the  case  of  most  articles;  much  better  off,  for 
instance,  than  in  the  case  of  a  watch.  If  I  buy 
silver  of  a  man,  and  ask  him  for  silver  of  sterling 
value,  I  can  have  it  assayed  directly,  and  can 
test  it ;  whereas,  if  I  buy  a  watch  there  is  no 
such  test  practicable    Therefore,  if  I  am  to  be 

Erotected  at  all,  protect  me  in  buying  a  watch, 
ut  do  not  protect  me  in  the  buying  of  silver. 
3299.  Silver  is  different  from  all  other  articles, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  one  of  the  mediums  of  exchange 
with  the  world  at  lar^e,  and  it  has  always  been 
held  to  be  a  useful  policy  to  maintain  the  standard 
value  of  silverequal  to  the  value  of  sterling  money; 
do  you  see  any  reasons  why  we  should  give  up 
hall-marking  (my  question  is  apart  from  duty,  for 
I  am  quite  against  that)  as  a  convenient  standard 
whereoy  the  public  at  large  may  easily  certify  to 
themselves  that  such  silver  is  of  the  value  that  it 
pretends  to  be  ? — Your  question  seems  to  me  to 
illustrate  one  of  the  positions  with  which  I 
started,  that  this  interference  with  silver  as  an 
article  of  commerce  had  its  origin  in  the  fact 
that  silver  is  also  a  medium  of  currency.  Now 
in  the  case  of  gold,  which  is  our  real  standard 
of  value  (for  silver  is  not  a  standard  of  value; 
silver  coin  is  a  mere  token  of  value),  we  have 
given  it  up  altogether ;  and  therefore  our  present 
practice  seems  to  me  to  be  an  answer  to  your* 
question.  The  fact  is,  that  silver  serves  two 
purposes ;  it  is  an  article  of  commerce,  and  it  is 
an  article  out  of  which  a  part  of  the  coinage  is 
made.    I  say,  treat  silver^  so  far  as  it  is  used  as 
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Sir  Joseph  ilf^Jiumna— continued. 

an  article  of  commerce,  at)  an  article  of  com- 
merce,  and  treat  it,  when  used  for  the  purposes  of 
coinage^  as  a  material  of  the  coinage,  but  do  not 
confuse  the  two. 

3300.  1  do  not  agree  with  you  that  we  have  given 
it  up  with  respect  to  gold  any  more  than  that  we 
iiave  given  it  up  with  respect  to  silver ;  the  hall- 
mark or  the  assay-mark, which  is  given  with  respect 
to  gold  registers,  does  it  not,  the  number  of  carats 
fine  that  the  gold  is  represented  to  be  ? — Yes.  I 
should  explain  that  what  I  meant  to  say  was,  that 
where  you  have,  in  the  first  place,  six  different 
standards  of  gold,  and  where,  in  the  second  place, 
you  have  exempted  irom  compulsory  adherence 
to  those  standards  almost  all  the  articles  which 
people  ever  use  of  gold,  you  may  say  that  the 
/Compulsory  hall-marking  of  gold  is  at  an  end  for 
practical  purposes. 

3301.  Witii  regard  to  the  purchases  of  gold, 
those  are  such  serious  affairs  that  people  like  to 
protect  themselves  to  a  certain  extent  in  those 
articles  which  are  exempted  altogether  from  hall- 
marking ;  but  that  could  scarcely  be  the  case  with 
xespect  to  silver  ? — I  bought  this  chain  and  this 
silver  watch  which  I  have  on  at  the  same  time. 
The  chain  is  not  subject  to  compulsory  hall-mark- 
ing, and  the  watch  is  subject  to  compulsory  hall- 
marking, but  the  chain  is  of  very  considerably 
greater  value  than  the  watch.  I  think  that  the 
&ings  which  people  bu^  of  gold  are  of  very  great 
value,  and  the  probabihty  is,  that  if  you  could  get 
the  value  of  all  the  ladies'  jewellery  that  is  bought 
in  this  country,  it  would  be  of  as  great  value  as  the 
quantity  of  silver  plate  ;  but  of  that  I  have  no 
positive  information. 

3302.  Minus  the  gems  ? — Of  course  the  gems 
liave  to  be  deducted. 

Mr.  Muntz. 

3303.  Supposing  that  the  hall-mark  ceased  to 
be  compulsory  and  were  abolished  altogether, 
except  as  a  matter  of  convenience,  do  you  think 
that  it  would  be  worth  while  to  continue  these 
Httle  distinctions  of  9,  12,  and  15-carat  gold? — I 
should  have  thought  not. 

3304.  You  would  abolish  the  whole  ? — I  should 
have  thought  that  it  might  have  been  left  to  the 
dealer  and  the  buyer.  The  dealer  would  soon 
find  out  what  quality  of  gold  people  liked  to 
have,  and  that  quality  of  gold  would  be  the 
quality  to  which  the  voluntary  hall-mark  would 
apply  itself. 

3305.  You  do  not  see  any  serious  objection  to 
voluntary  hall-marking,  do  you  ? — I  see  no  ob- 
jection whatever  to  any  species  of  mark  or  test 
that  the  trade  may  devise  for  themselves.  My 
doubt  is  as  to  a  voluntary  hall-mark  to  be  esta- 
blished by  Government,  to  which  people  might 
have  recourse  if  they  pleased. 

Chairman. 

3306.  And  which  would  be  enforced  by  penal- 
ties ? — Yes.  My  doubt  is  whether  you  can  secure 
the  observance  of  the  standard  and  protect  it 
firom  fraud  and  evasion  sufficiently  to  make  it  a 
protection  to  the  public  and  not  a  deception. 

Mr.  Muntz. 

3307.  You  would,  in  fact,  according  to  the 
evidence  which  I  heard  you  give,  do  away  with 
the  hall-mark  altogether,  and  the  duty  also,  and 
leave  it  to  each  person  to  buy  or  sell  according 
to  his  reputation  or  character  ? — Certainly. 
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3308.  So  that  if  I  go  to  a  shop,  I  should  rely 
upon  whether  the  shopkeeper  writes  down  in  his 
note  ^old  of  20  carats  or  of  18  carats  ;  he  is  re- 
sponsible ? — Quite  so. 

3309.  And  silver  the  same  ? — Yes,  silver  in  the 
same  way. 

3310.  Supposing  that  the  hall-marking  were 
continued,  oo  you  think  it  would  be  very  desir- 
able that  all  the  various  assay  offices  of  Chester, 
Dublin,  Edinburffh,  Glasgow,  Sheffield,  Birming- 
ham, Exeter,  and  Newcastie-upon-Tyne  should 
be  compelled  to  act  upon  the  same  principle  ?— 
If  you  continue  the  system  of  compulsory  hall- 
marking, certainly. 

3311.  You  are  aware,  of  course,  that  for  the 
moment  it  is  only  Sheffield  and  Birmingham  that 
verify  their  hall-marking  at  the  Mint,  and  that 
the  rest  can  mark  anytUng  that  thev  like  ? — I 
know  that  tJiere  is  some  cufierence  (f  have  for* 
gotten  at  this  moment  what  it  is)  between  the 
Acts  which  apply  to  Sheffield  and  Birming- 
ham, and  the  Acts  as  they  apply  to  the  other 
offices. 

3312.  In  Sheffield  and  Birmingham  the  Ac* 
requires  twice  a  ^ear  that  the  assay  master  shall 
appear  at  the  Mmt  and  verify  his  proceedings 
under  a  penalty  of  200  /.  and  dismissal  from  the 
office  for  ever ;  that  is  not  the  case,  is  it,  in  other 
assay  offices  ? — I  know  that  there  is  a  difierence. 
I  think  it  is  quite  clear,  and  it  does  not  need 
argument,  that  if  there  is  to  be  compulsory  hall- 
marking, it  ought  to  be  the  same  everjrwhere, 
and  subject  to  the  same  rules  and  conditions  for 
seeing  that  it  is  properly  applied* 

3313.  And  that  they  should  all  use  one  mark 
in  that  case,  and  not  h  distinctive  mark  for  each 
town? — I  think  it  would  be  better  that  they 
should  all  mai'k  in  the  same  way,  if  you  have 
equal  security  from  all. 

Mr.  Thomson  Hankey. 

3314.  If  hall-marking  were  continued  com- 
pulsorily  with  certain  exemptions  such  as  now 
exist,  do  you  see  any  reason  why  wedding  rings 
should  be  amongst  the  articles  that  should  be 
compulsorily  hall-marked  ? — I  see  no  reason  at 
all;  I  do  not  know  what  the  reason  was  for 
passing  the  Act  which  obliged  them  to  be  hall- 
marked. I  notice  that  in  the  evidence  before 
the  Committee  of  1856,  it  is  stated  that  at  the 
time  when  they  were  not  obliged  to  be  hall- 
marked, a  great  many  people  bought  rings  of  an 
inferior  quality,  and  liked  better  to  have  them 
of  that  quality. 

Mr.  Wliitwell 

33la.  Have  you  taken  into  consideration  the 
desirability  of  keeping  up  these  various  halls  ? — 
I  think  that  if  you  are  to  keep  up  the  compulsory 
system  of  hall-marking,it  would  be  better  to  give 
the  trade  as  much  convenience  as  you  can  by 
having  as  many  places  for  testing  as  you  can  con- 
veniently keep  up,  without  varying  the  standard ; 
and  that  it  is  not  desirable  to  put  upon  the  manu- 
facturer the  burden  of  sending  to  a  distance  to 
have  his  things  tested. 

3316.  And  if  a  voluntary  system  was  esta- 
blished you  would  entertain  the  same  view  as 
respects  the  trade? — I  should  leave  the  trade 
to  settle  it  for  themselves ;  if  the  people  of 
Sheffield  wished  to  have  amongst  themselves  a 
U  voluntary 
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voluntary  trade  mark^  I  would  allow  them  to 
have  it. 

3317.  If  the  hall-mark  were  given  up  do  you 
think  that  the  present  law  is  sufficiently  strong 
with  regard  to  convicting  for  putting  on  a 
standard  mark  of  IS-carats  or  20-<2arat8,  as  the 
case  might  be,  which  was  higher  than  the  value 
o£  the  ^old  really  was  ? — It  might  deserve  con- 
sideration whether  that  would  be  such  a  fraud 
on  the  public  as  to  be  the  subject  of  a  criminal 
action,  instead  of,  as  I  suppose  it  would  be,  with- 
out special  legislation,  merely  the  subject  of  a 
civil  remedy. 

3318.  But  you  are  not  aware  whether  there  is 
anything  in  the  law  connected  with  hall-marking, 
which  at  present  would  be  a  sufficient  security  ? 
— ^I  take  it  that  if  you  were  to  do  away  with  the 
present  Statutes  about  it,  you  would  have  to 
revise  the  law  altogether,  a^  then  it  would  be  a 
matter  for  consideration  whether  you  should  have 
a  punishment  for  misrepresentation  of  that  de- 
scription. 

3319.  Have  you  considered  the  desirability  of 
limiting  the  standard  of  gold  to  22  and  20-carat8, 
and  not  goiuj^  lower  ?-— 1  would  leave  the  trade 
in  perfect  ^eedom  to  make  articles  of  any 
quality  they  pleased. 

3320.  Then,  in  fact,  you  would  not  propose 
that  the  Hall  should  be  called  upon  to  mark  the 
exact  quality  without  any  respect  to  the  security 
of  a  graduated  standara? — I  would  leave  the 
trade  to  settle  tlmt  for  themselves. 

Mr.  Orr  Ewing, 

3321.  You  seem  to  think  that  the  hall-mark 
could  not  be  maintained  unless  the  duty  upon 
silver  were  also  maintained  ? — No,  I  do  not  tmnk 
I  said  that :  if  I  did  I  made  a  mistake.  What  I 
meant  to  say  was  that  I  thought  the  duty  could 
not  be  maintained  without  the  hall-marking. 

Chairman. 

3322.  The  second  alternative  was  not  your 
own  suggestion,  but  rather  acceding  to  a  sug- 

Sestion  of  mine;  you  will  find  at  Question  3190, 
sat  you  were  asked :  ^^  Taking  the  hallnnark* 
ing  first,  do  you  think  that  the  hall-marking  and 
the  duty  are  intimately  connected;'*  and  your 
answer  was :  "  I  do  not  see  how  the  duty  is  to 
be  maintained  without  the  hall-marking ;"  and 
then  you  find  later,  at  Question  3229,  on  refe- 
rence made  to  the  other  view  of  it  which  had 
been  pointed  to  by  Mr.  Garrard,  you  were  asked : 
**  You  agree  with  the  witnesses  that  it"  [the 
duty]  "  does  help  to  keep  up  the  hall-mark ; 
Mr.  Garrard  and  others  have  said  in  evidence, 
*  We  look  upon  the  duty  as  guaranteeing  the 
hall-mark,' "  to  which  you  repued,  "  Yes,  that 
is  just  the  reason  why  1  do  not  like  it "  ? — Yes ; 
the  duty  cannot  be  maintained  without  the  hall- 
mark; and  if  you  assume  that  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  cannot  give  up  the  duty,  you  must 
keep  up  the  hall-mark  ;  that  is  an  additional 
reason  tot  disliking  the  duty. 

Mr.  Orr  Ewing. 

3323.  Your  opinion  is,  that  the  duty  mi^ht  be 
done  away  with,  and  that  still  we  miffht  maintain 
the  hall-mark  ? — Certainly.  If  f  remember 
rightly,  watch  cases  are  now  subject  to  com- 
pulsory hall-marking,  but  are  not  subject  to 
duty. 


Mr.  Orr  Eteiuff — continued. 

3324.  You  are  against  the  hall-mark  a^ 
restricting  the  trade  ? — ^Yes. 

3325.  But  you  admit  that  the  trade  does  not 
seem  to  be  of  that  opinion  ? — I  have  very  often 
known  a  trade  in  favour  of  existing  restric- 
tions. 

3326.  Do  you  not  think  that  they  are  more 
likely,  if  they  felt  it  to  be  a  restriction  of  the 
trade,  to  complain,  than  an  outsider  who  diould 
come  to  that  conclusion  without  that  comphunt? 
— It  depends  exactly  upon  the  way  in  which  the 
restriction  afiects  them.  It  may  be  thattbe  duly 
or  the  restriction  helps  to  free  them  from  competi- 
tion ;  and  in  that  case  my  experience  tells  me  that 
a  trade  is  very  often  in  favour  of  a  restriction  or  a 
duty.  If  I  understand  the  watch-case  makers 
and  the  watch- movement  makers  aright,  they*  are 
in  favour  of  further  restriction  to  the  effect  that 
no  foreign-made  movement  should  eveac  be  put 
into  English  watch  cases,  and  that  no  Engush 
movement  should  be  put  into  foreign  watch 
cases ;  they  are  distinctly  in  favour  of  a  restric- 
tion on  trade,  which  I  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt  whatever  would  be  a  very  injurious  one  to 
the  public,  whatever  it  might  be  to  them. 

3327.  You  stated  that  the  hall-mark  is  a  pro- 
tection of  one  class  of  makers  a^inst  another  ; 
also,  that  it  is  a  protection  of  me  home  trade 
against  the  foreign,  and  also  that  it  is  against  the 
principles  of  free  trade ;  I  think  those  are  the 
three  objections  which  you  have  urged? — I  do  not 
think  that  those  are  exactly  my  words,  but  sub- 
stantially that  is  so. 

3328.  How  can  the  hall-mark  give  protection 
to  one  class  of  makers  in  this  count^T-  against 
another,  when  they  all  have  a  right  to  go  to  the 
Hall  to  have  their  goods  marked  ? — It  is,  as  I  have 
said,  a  restriction  to  this  extent,  that  it  keeps 
smaller  men  out  of  the  trade.  I  read  yoa  evi- 
dence, given  by  Mr.  Samuel  before  the  Com- 
mittee of  1856,  who  said  this  in  so  many  w<Hrds, 
and  I  referred  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Garrard 
before  this  Committee,  who  said  the  same  thing 
in  other  words. 

3329.  Was  not  their  evidence  that  it  might 
allow  people  to  come  in  with  less  honesty  to  pass 
off  inferior  articles  as  good  articles,  and  that 
therefore  they  would  be  competing  with  unfair 
dealers  ? — But  that  is  assuming  the  whole  ques- 
tion at  issue.  Is  there  any  dishonesty  in  making 
an  artiiJe  of  silver  which  is  not  of  sterling  value? 
I  say  there  is  none,  unless  it  is  represented  to  be 
of  sterling  value. 

3330.  But  at  present  the  hall-marking  is  only 
applied  to  silver  of  a  certain  intrinsic  value  ? — 
At  present  the  system  of  hall-marking  means 
this  :  that  a  man  may  not  make  an  article  of 
silver  of  less  than  a  certain  value.  I  say.  Why 
should  a  man  not  be  able  to  make  an  article 
with  any  quantity  of  silver  in  it  that  he  pleases  ? 

3331.  You  stated,  did  you  not,  in  your  evi- 
dence, that  you  would  place  purchasers  of  silver 
in  the  same  position  as  cotton  or  other  goods? — 
Certainly. 

3332.  Do  you  think  that  the  purchasers  of 
silver  articles  are  capable  of  judging  of  silver 
plate  in  the  same  way  as  they  can  iudge  of  cotton 
goods  or  any  other  substance  of  weir  oonsumpt  ? 
— I  think  in  one  respect  more  capable,  because 
they  can  always  have  it  assayed  if  it  is  of  suffici- 
ent importance  to  them  to  do  sa 

3333.  And 
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3333.  And  you  would  put  the  onus  on  the 
uurchaser  of  gilver  plate  to  have  it  assayed  be- 
fore he  could  know  whether  it  was  of  the  correct 
▼alue  ? — If  he  thought  it  worth  while ;  but  in  9 
cases  out  of  10^  or  99  cases  out  of  100,  or  indeed 
I  may  say  in  999  cases  out  of  1,000,  the  purchaser 
would  in  that  case  do  as  he  does  in  all  other  cases, 
trust  the  shop  to  which  he  goes. 

3334.  Do  you  think  that  you  can  always  trust 
all  shopkeepers? — Certainly  not;  but  on  the 
whole,  we  find  it  the  best  way  to  trust  a  good 
riiopkeeper,  and  to  go  to  a  good  shop,  and  we  get 
very  good  articles  in  that  way. 

3335.  Would  you  youself,  if  you  were  goin^ 
into  a  shop  to  purchase  first-class  electrocuted 
spoons,  be  able  to  distinguish  between  real 
silver  spoons  and  electro-plated  spoons? — Cer- 
tainly not. 

3336.  Would  it  be  more  for  the  advantage  of 
the  public  to  have  the  onus  put  upon  every  in- 
diviaual  of  knowing  whether  no  was  purcliasin^ 
silver,  or  to  have  this  simple  hail-mark  which 
assures  him  that  the  article  he  is  buying  is  a  bond 
fide  article  ? — If  you  can  put  upon  every  article 

something  which  will,  upon  the  face  of  it,  like  a 
ticket,  tell  the  purchaser  what  the  quality  of  it 
is,  and  if  you  can  do  that  without  any  interference 
whatever  with  the  manufacture  and  with  the 
trade,  well  and  good,  and  I  should  like  to  see  it 
done ;  but  you  cannot. 

3337.  Does  it  interfere  with  it  ? — Yes,  I  say 
that  it  does,  decidedly. 

3338.  We  have  no  evidence  from  the  trade 
that  it  does  ? — No,  the  trade  like  it. 

3339.  Do  not  you  think  that  you  are  dealing 
with  the  general  subject  rather  than  with  the 
special  subject  ? — I  am  trying  to  make  the  special 
subject  part  of  the  general  subject. 

3340.  You  ffive  this  opinion  without  any 
definite  knowledge  of  the  particular  manufacture,* 
but  being  a  strong  free  trader,  and  objecting  to 
anj  restrictions  whatever,  you  wish  to  bring  in 
this  article  along  with  the  general  question  ? — I 
do  not  pretend  to  a  special  knowledge  of  the 
silver  manufacture  or  of  any  other  mantdfacture  ; 
but  I  see  no  reasons  why  the  principles  which  are 
apjdjcable  to  other  manufactures  should  not  be 
wplicable  to  the  silver  manufacture,  and  I  see 
that  this  particular  restriction  does  interfere 
injuriously  with  this  particular  trade. 

3341.  You  say  that  the  hall-mark  is  against 
foreij^ers ;  in  what  way  is  it  against  the  foreign 
manufacturer?  —  I  have  said  that  in  the  first 
instance  it  is  in  favour  of  the  foreigner  as  against 
the  Englishman,  if  foreign  silver  is  imported,  as 
we  have  evidence  that  a  great  deal  of  it  is,  with- 
out the  hall-mark,  and  in  that  case  the  foreigner 
is  protected  against  the  English  manufacturer. 
Supposing  the  foreigner  to  be  subject  to  the  hall- 
mark^ then  you  subject  him  to  this  inconvenience, 
that  he  is  unable  to  send  his  goods  to  be  hall- 
marked before  they  are  finished,  whereas  the 
English  manufacturer  sends  his  goods  to  be  hall- 
marked before  they  are  finished.  Again,  the 
foreigner  cannot  get  a  rebate  upon  unfinished 
goods,  which  the  English  manufacturer  can. 
Again,  the  foreigner  very  likely  is  subject  in  his 
own  country  to  a  hall-marking  system  of  its  own 
which  may  be  diflerent  from  ours,  and  it  may 
be  that  in  consequence  of  that  system,  when 
his  goods  are  sent  into  this  country  and  sent 
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to  be  hall-marked,  they  are  broken  up  and  des- 
troyed. 

3342.  Do  you  know  of  any  country  which  has 
hall-marking  compulsory  upon  goods  which  are 
manufactured  for  exportation?  —  Yes;  this 
country  for  instance. 

3343.  I  mean  any  foreign  country  ? — I  do  not 
know  what  the  law  of  foreign  countries  is. 

3344.  Then  that  is  a  hypothetical  opinion  ? — 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  the  case  in 
France ;  indeed  I  am  pretty  sure  it  is. 

3345.  In  fact,  if  that  is  the  case  as  to  France, 
do  you  think  that  they  will  have  to  go  to  be  hall- 
marked again  in  this  country?  —  That  is  our 
law;  they  must  certainly,  before  they  can 
be  sold;  there  is  no  hall-marking  unless  they 
are  exposed  for  sale,  and  tiiat  is  one  of  the  hara- 
ships,  that  I  may  buy  a  thing  and  bring  it  into 
this  country,  having  paid  the  full  price  for  it,  but 
if  I  want  to  have  it  sold  at  Christie's,  then  I 
find  that  it  cannot  be  sold. 

3346.  Such  plate  is  sold  every  day,  is  it  not  ? 
— Yes ;  I  know  that  the  law  is  evaded,  and  that 
is  one  of  my  arguments  against  the  law ;  accord- 
ins  to  the  law  it  cannot  be  sold  without  being 
hall-marked. 

3347.  Those  are  not  articles  of  general  con- 
sumption; they  are  generally  articles  cf  vtrlu 
that  are  sold  at  Christie  &  Manson's  in  that  way, 
with  no  hall-mark  upon  them? — That  may  be 
so.  But  if  common  articles  of  silver  of  foreign 
make  are  not  sold  here,  I  do  not  see  why  they 
should  not  be ;  I  should  like  to  free  the  tra^ 
from  all  restrictions  and  see  whether  we  could 
not  get  spoons  and  forks  better  from  abroad. 

Mr.  Courtney. 

3348.  Have  you  read  Mr.  Poynter's  evidence  ? 
— Yes,  and  I  was  very  much  struck  by  it.  A 
very  beautifiil  piece  of  oriental  work  was  in  that 
way  imported  mto  this  country,  and  then  it  was 
found  that  it  could  not  be  sold  without  bein^ 
hall-marked,  and  that  by  sending  it  to  G(J<f 
smiths'  Hall  he  incurred  the  risk  of  forfeiting  the 
article.  You  have  also  had  evidence  from  Mr. 
Watherston  that  some  very  beautiful  artistic 
i^merican  work  is  made  of  silver  mixed  with 
copper,  and  that  would  not  pass  the  Goldsmiths' 
Hall  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Orr  Ewing. 

3349.  If  that  article  had  sold  as  pure  silver  i^ 
would  have  been  sold  dishonestly  ?  —  That  is 
assuming  the  whole  question.  Why  is  it  dis- 
honest to  sell  an  article  which  is  made  partly  of 
silver  and  partly  of  copper  ? 

3350.  If  it  is  sold  as  silver,  surely  it  is  dis- 
honest?— If  it  is  represented  as  sterling  silver 
certainly,  but  the  crime  is  in  the  misrepresenta- 
tion, and  not  in  selling  the  alloyed  article. 

3351.  Then  you  consider  that  this  hall-marking 
is  against  free  trade  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

3352.  How  do  you  make  that  out?- -In  the 
way  in  which  I  have  been  trying  to  explain 
through  my  answers  to  your  questions. 

3353.  You  say  that  you  wish  for  free  trade, 
which  is,  that  the  seller  and  the  buyer  should  botli 
be  free  to  accommodate  each  other  ? — Quite  so ; 
and  that  is  exactly  the  thing  which  the  old 
statutes  on  this  subject  say  that  they  shall 
not  do. 

u  2  3354.  If 
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3354.  If  I  understand  free  trade,  it  meant  that 

31  Jttly       we  allow  all  articles  of  manufacture  and  of  pro- 

1878.        duce  to  be  imported  into  this  country  upon  the 

same  terms  that  we  charge  our  own  manufacture 

and  produce? — That  is  free  trade  as  between 

ourselyes  and  foreigners. 

3355.  I  was  not  aware  that  there  was  ever  any 
protection  against  ourselves.  I  never  knew  that 
there  was  any  inequality  between  buyers  and 
sellers  in  this  country  ? — 1  ou  may  make  a  law  so 
that  it  shall  protect  one  set  of  dealers  as  against 
another  set  of  dealers. 

3356.  Surely  that  is  not  a  proper  designation 
of  free  trade  ? — ^I  call  free  trade  freedom  of  manu- 
facture and  freedom  of  buying  and  selling,  and 
every  restriction  upon  freedom  of  buying  and 
selling  (customs,  duties,  hall-marking,  and  every 
other  species  of  charge  or  restriction)  is  in 
opposition  to  free  trade. 

3357.  Free  taule  strictly  means  that  there  is 
no  duty  charged  upon  an  article,  or  if  you  do 
charge  duty  upon  an  article,  you  charge  the  same 
4uty  to  the  foreigner  as  you  charge  to  your- 
selves ? — ^We  are  arguing  about  words ;  I  should 
iisM  a  restriction  imposed  on  internal  dealings 
a  breach  of  free  trade,  according  to  my  notions 
of  free  trade. 

3358.  Surely  free  trade  does  not  mean  that  a 
foreigner  is  entitled  to  bring  a  manufactured 
•article  into  this  country,  and  by  having  it  stamped, 
to  deceive  the  public  into  believing  that  it  is  of 
English  make  instead  of  foreign  make? — Free 
trade  is  not  deception,  certainly. 

3359.  Is  not  that  what  you  advocate  when  you 
state  tiiat  you  think  that  a  foreigner  is  as  much 
entitled  to  have  our  hall-mark  without  any  dis- 
tinctive mark,  which  enables  him  to  sell  it  in  this 
country  as  if  it  was  made  in  England  ? — That 
depends  entirely  upon  what  is  the  meaning  of  the 
hall-mark. 

3360.  I  am  asking  you  a  general  question; 
we  are  here  to  alter  tiie  hall-mark,  and  what  I 
wish  to  get  from  you  is,  what  are  the  soimd 
principles  on  which  we  should  enact  a  new  law  ? 
— I  have  been  trying  to  give  them. 

3361.  Do  you  thmk  it  would  be  quite  fair  to 
permit  a  foreigner  to  have  the  same  hall-mark,  so 
as  to  enable  him  to  get  the  advantage  of  an  English 
name  in  order  that  he  mav  compete  with  the 
English  manufacturer? — If  the  hall-mark  is  a 
test  of  quality,  yes.  If  the  hall-mark  is  a  certi- 
ficate of  origin,  no. 

3362.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  it  is  both  in  this 
country,  that  it  has  grown  up  into  that  ? — That 
is  the  very  question.  That  is  the  foundation  of 
the  Chairman's  Bill ;  and  I  say  that,  if  it  is  so, 
the  hall-mark  has  departed  from  its  original  in- 
tention, and  the  sooner  you  can  get  rid  of  the 
false  notion  which  has  become  attached  to  it  the 
better. 

3363.  Do  not  you  think  it  would  be  better  rather 
to  make  it  more  distinctive,  so  that  there  should  be 
no  deception  ?—  No ;  because  I  think  it  can  never 
be  otherwise  than  deceptive;  and  I  also  think 
that  if  you  want  to  begin  by  stopping  deceptions 
of  that  sort,  you  had  better  begin  by  stopping 
the  deceptions  practised  by  our  own  trade.  Allow 
me  to  quote  Mr.  Samuel  a^n,  because  he 
puts  in  such  a  naive  and  sunple  way  what 
many  witnesses  before  this  Committee  have 
stated,  only  he  states  it  in  much  more  simple 
language.    He  is  asked  whether  he  has  sent  nis 
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watches  to  London ;  to  which  he  replies,  '^  Yes, 
I  have  frequently  sent  to  London.  To  be  can- 
did with  we  Committee,  I  will  explain  the 
reason.  Some  of  the  Liverpool  manufacturers 
put  London  names  on  their  watches  to  give  them 
the  appearance  of  London  watches,  though  they 
were  made  in  Liverpool ;  they  have  the  London 
stamp,  and  they  are  not  particular  what  name 
thejr  put  on."  Now,  it  you  are  to  begin  to 
legislate  upon  the  test  of  origin  you  had  l)etter 
begin  with  that. 

3364.  Do  you  think  it  is  the  same  thing,  an 
English  manufacturer  in  Liverpool  or  Coventry 
making  silver  plate  and  calling  it  London  nuike, 
which  may  be  considered  to  mean  that  it  is  made 
in  England,  and  a  foreign  manufacturer  in 
Geneva  making  the  same  article  and  sending  it 
in  here  and  cwin^  it  English  ? — ^You  will  re- 
member the  question  here  was  with  respect  to 
watches,  and  it  is  with  respect  to  watches  that  I 
read  this  answer. 

^  3365.  I  am  dealing  with  the  whole  subject,  all 
kinds  of  silver  plate  as  well  as  watches ;  do  you 
think  that  is  fair,  or  would  it  not  be  more  fair 
that  there  should  be  a  distinctive  mark  between 
the  English  and  the  foreign  manufacturer,  so  that 
the  people  of  this  country  might  know  what  they 
were  buying  ? — ^If  I  am  buying  silver  plate  and 
that  silver  plate  is  tested,  and  found  to  be  of  a 
certain  quality,  I  really  think  it  matters  very 
littie  to  me  whether  that  plate  was  made  in  Pans 
or  was  made  in  London,  or  was  made  in  Liver- 
pool. 

3366.  Would  there  be  any  harm  to  the 
foreigner  or  to  the  consumer  if  that  distinction 
was  made,  it  only  being  an  advantage  to  the 
foreigner  when  he  is  deceiving  the  public  and 
getting  a  better  price ;  what  object  can  he  have 
in  objecting  to  have  a  distinctive  mark,  unless  it 
is  for  some  advantage  which  he  has  no  right  to 
get  ?  —  I  do  not  see  what  object  there  is  in 
putting  on  an  official  mark,  pretending  to  be 
distinctive  of  origin. 

3367.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  well  to  keep 
things  separate  ? — I  do  not  see  that  it  matters  to 
me  in  the  least  when  I  buy  a  thing  in  a  shop, 
whether  it  comes  from  Geneva  or  from  Coventry, 
provided  that  it  is  a  thing  which  answers  my 
purpose. 

3368.  If  you  were  a  silversmith  would  that  be 
your  opinion?  —  I  am  not  a  silversmith,  and 
therefore  I  cannot  tell. 

3369.  If  you  felt  your  pocket  suffering  by  that 
sort  of  practice,  would  you  not  like  to  try  and 

Erevent  it?  —  If  I  felt  my  pocket  suffering 
y  any  practice,  whether  it  was  in  the  form  of 
deception  or  in  the  form  of  fair  competition,  I 
should  like  to  do  whatever  would  prevent  my 
pocket  suffering. 

3370.  If  you  were  a  silversmith  you  say  that 
you  were  not  suffering  from  fair  competition,  but 
bv  articles  being  brought  in  here  and  sold  as 
English,  and  therefore  you  would  have  a  different 
view  if  you  were  a  silversmith  ? — My  impression 
upon  the  whole  evidence,  I  confess,  is  tiiat 
wnat  they  suffer  from  is  competition,  and  what 
they  want  to  free  themselves  from  is  competi- 
tion. 

3371.  And  vou  think  differentiy  from  them  as 
to  the  cause  of  it  ? — Perhaps  so. 

3372.  Supposing,  as  it  is  well  known,  that 
Lyons  is  celebrated  for  its  quality  of  silk,  what 
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irould  you  think  of  an  English  manufacturer 
who  sent  his  silk  out  to  Lyons  and  got  it  stamped 
there  with  the  Lyons  marx^  and  sold  it  for  Lyons 
silk  when  it  was  manufactured  in  this  country  ? 
— I  should  think  very  much  the  same  of  him  as 
I  think  of  the  Liverpool  watch  manufacturers, 
who  have  their  watches  marked  as  London  made 
when  they  are  Liverpool  made. 

3373.  I  ou  still  thmk  it  is  wrong  for  a  Liver- 
pool watch  manufacturer  who  lives  out  of  London, 
to  call  it  an  English  watch? — Not  at  all.  It 
^depends  upon  what  is  meant  by  putting  the 
name  upon  the  watch ;  if  a  dealer  in  Liverpool 
by  putting  the  name  of  a  London  maker  upon 
a  watch  represents  to  the  buyer  that  he  nas 
made  the  watch  when  he  has  not  made  it,  that  is 
misrepresentation ;  if  he  merely  means  by^  it  that 
he  guarantees  the  quality  of  tne  watch,  it  is  no 
misrepresentation. 

3374.  You  think  it  is  quite  a  parallel  case,  a 
manufacturer  abroad  sending  in  silver-plate  here 
and  calling  it  English  make,  and  a  Liverpool 
manufacturer  sending  it  to  London  and  calling 
it  London  make? — xes,  but  you  must  remember 
that  the  foreign  manufacturer  here  does  not  call  it 
English ;  he  sends  in  his  watch  cases,  and  gets  his 
watch  cases  hall-marked,  i.e.,  marked  with  a 
mark  which,  according  to  law,  is  a  test  of  quality. 
It  is  only  by  the  habit  of  the  trade  that  the  hall- 
mark has  got  to  mean  anything  like  a  test  of 
origin,  if  indeed  it  has  done  so.  In  the  case  I 
am  putting  the  watchmaker  puts  the  name  of 
another  maker  on  his  watch,  with  a  view  to  leading 

»le  to  believe  that  it  is  made  where  it  is  not 
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3375.  We  have  had  evidence  before  us  that  a 
watch  called  Engli^  with  the  hall-mark  upon  it, 
^ugh  of  foreign  manufacture,  brings  30  per 
cent,  higher  price  in  the  market  than  it  would  do 
if  it  were  sold  as  a  foreign  watch? — Yes,  I  am 
wery  much  astonished  at  mat  evidence. 

Chairman. 

3376.  Your  evidence,  of  course,  is  that  of  the 
views  of  the  permanent  authorities  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  ? — I  will  be  quite  frank  with  the  Com- 
mittee upon  the  subject.  If  this  were  a  subject 
which  had  been  carefully  considered  by  the  Go- 
vernment, and  upon  which  they  had  come  to  a 
conclusion,  I  should  be  very  cautious  in  my  evi- 
dence here ;  but  it  is  not  a  case  of  that  kind,  and 
consequently  the  opinions  which  I  have  been  ex- 
pressing are  simply  my  own  opinions. 

3377.  Then  of  course  I  rather  thought  we 
•might  probably  take  those  as  the  views  of  what 
I  may  call  the  permanent  staff  of  the  office,  rather 
than  as  the  views  of  the  minister  of  the  day  ? — I 
do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  what  I  have  been  say- 
ing is  consistent  with  the  permanent  traditions  and 
principles  upon  which  the  office  has  been  guided 
m  my  time. 

3378.  Then  I  understand  the  general  effect 
of  your  evidence  to  be  this,  that  you  are  so  much 
in  favour  of  the  whole  trade  being  thrown  open, 
and  all  restrictions  removed,  that  you  would 
rather  leave  the  trade  fettered  as  it  is  at  present, 
than  give  them  relief  in  order  that  some  day  the 
borden  may  become  intolerable,  and  they  may 
say.  Let  tne  whole  thing  be  free ;  is  that  your 
idea? — No,  I  do  not  think  I  quite  said  that.  I 
think  I  said  that  if  you  could  not  deal  with  the 
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whole  subject,  I  was  in  favour  of  Mr.  Prideaux's         ;~^ 
suggestion  to  free  watch  cases  altogether  from 
haU-marking. 

3379.  That  is  tosay,  that  you  would  free  watch 
cases,  but  leave  plate  subject  to  hall-markins  ? — 
Yes.  In  order  to  get  rid  of  this  difficulty  fU)OUt 
watch  cases.  That  might  be  done  without  any 
interference  with  the  true  principle,  but  the  con- 
trary, though  it  would  not  go  the  whole  length 
of  abolishing  hall-marking  futogether. 

3380.  You  do  not  deny  that  the  evidence  has 
established  that  which  the  honourable  Member 
for  Dumbartonshire  put  to  you,  that  a  foreigner 
can  have  no  other  motive  in  using  the  English 
hall-mark  for  his  goods,  in  cases  where  he  has  his 
own  standard  tested  by  a  hall-mark  of  his  own, 
than  to  pass  them  off  as  English  goods  ? — I  am 
not  satisfied  about  that ;  it  may  be  so. 

3381.  Are  you  not  able  to  suggest  any  other 
reason  than  that ;  in  Jjnerica  ^ere  there  is  no 
hall-mark,  you  say  that  they  want  a  hall-mark, 
but  with  tne  Swiss  and  the  French,  who  have 
their  own  hall-mark,  which  testifies  to  the  quality, 
they  cannot  be  heard  to  say,  or  would  not  be  be- 
lieved if  they  did,  that  they  want  our  mark  as  a 
guarantee  of  quality,  when  they  have  got  one  of 
tneir  own  just  as  good  ? — It  may  perfectly  well  be 
the  case  that  the  Lnglish  people  know  the  English 
hall-mark,  but  do  not  know  the  French  or  Swiss 
hall-mark,  and  therefore  they  wish  to  have  the 
English  hall-mark. 

3382.  Still,  the  Frenchman  has  no  motive,  if 
he  has  got  a  hall-mark  which  we  know  to  be 
equally  good  ? — I  do  not  know  that 

3383.  Your  answer  implies,  then,  that  the 
object  is  to  give  abetter  certificate  to  the  English 
buyer? — A  better  certificate  of  quality,  it  may 
be,  which  is  perfectly  honest. 

3384.  It  may  be  of  quality,  but  at  all  events  it 
would  be  a  better  certificate,  you  say,  and  it 
would  sell  better  in  the  English  market  from 
having  the  English  hall-mark? — Otherwise,  I 
suppose,  he  would  not  ask  for  it. 

3385.  Supposing  you  concede  that  to  me  as 
established,  there  is  not  only  a  difference  between 
the  plan  proposed  by  the  Bill  and  your  plan,  but 
a  difference  m  the  manner  in  which  this  is  to  be 
rectified.  You  saj,  take  off  all  restrictions  and 
then  everybody  will  be  free,  and  the  Bill  says 
that  cannot  be  done,  and  therefore  pr^ent  those 
restrictions  which  were  established  for  the  benefit 
of  the  British  trade,  as  it  is  thought,  from  being 
used  by  those  who  are  not  entitled  to  them  ? — 
I  cannot  admit  that  they  are  not  entitled  to  them. 
Further,  putting  aside  all  other  questions,  your 
plan  is  open  to  this  additional  objection,  that  it 
would  prevent  a  bond  Jide  EngUah-made  watch 
from  being  sold  in  a  foreign  watch  case  hall- 
marked in  England ;  and  I  do  not  see  why  it 
should  do  so. 

3386.  That  is  a  very  small  point  which  we  could 
always  deal  with  by  amending  the  Bill ;  the  prin- 
ciple of  my  Bill,  as  you  must  agree,  is,  inasmuch 
as  the  result  of  a  long  series  of  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment has  been  to  establish  a  usage,  as  you  your- 
self admit,  imder  which  the  buyer,  untU  the  con- 
trary is  shown,  takes  the  English  hall-mark  on 
a  watch  case  to  be  indicative  of  English  origin, 
let  not  that  be  abused ;  but  your  view  is,  let  it 
be  abused,  and  let  it  be  abused  up  to  the  point 
of  becoming  intolerable,  and  then  we  will  take  the 
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^rjulv  ™*^ter  ^  hsoiA.  and  throw  the  whole  thiog  oven 
^jg  g^  and  hare  no  hall-mark  at  ail? — I  doubt  very 
much,  in  the  first  place,  whether  the  EngUsh 
public  really  do  look  upon  the  English  hall-mark 
as  a  test  of  English  origin.  I  believe  they  attach 
no  yalue  to  it  in  that  respect.  A  t  any  rate,  I  feel 
sure,  from  the  evidence  before  this  Conunittee  of 
the  quantity  of  foreign  watches  and  watch  cases 
that  are  coming  in  at  present,  that  if  the  present 
practice  goes  on  they  will  very  soon  be  disaoused; 
and  1  say  let  them  he  disabused,  and  let  the  hall- 
mark return  to  what  was  its  original  meaning,  a 
test  of  quality* 

3387.  The  British  manufacturer  is  at  present 
debarred  from  having  any  remedy,  aiM  there 
must  be  some  alteration  in  the  law  to  let  your 
princif4es  have  free  scqpe ;  there  cannot  be  free 
trade  now,  because  the  law  prevents  it,  and  there- 
fore there  must  be  an  alteraticm  in  the  law  ? 
— I  think  it  would  be  better  to  leave  the  law 
alone  until  you  can  deal  with  the  whole  subject. 
It  has  not  been  proved  to  my  satisfaction  that 
there  is  anv  such  grievance  as  to  require  an 
alteration  01  the  law  until  you  deal  with  it  in  a 
large  spirit. 

3388.  You  see  we  say  that  the  only  way  of 
making  the  matter  free  as  between  the  English 
watchmaker  and  the  foreign  watchmaker,  is  to 
leave  ihe  hall-mark  to  be  voluntary  ? — So  as  to 
put  them  both  upon  the  same  footing. 

3389.  Which  they  cannot  be  under  the  pre- 
sent law  ? — I  do  not  see  why  they  cannot  be  on 
the  same  footing  under  the  present  law. 

3390.  Certainly,  if  you  have  read  the  evidence 
you  must  have  seen  this,  that  the  English  watch- 
maker is  trammeUed  with  a  restriction  to  which 
the  foreigner  is  not  subject  ? — I  beg  your  pardon ; 
I  did  not  understand  what  you  were  driving  at. 
As  to  removing  existing  re^rictions  cm  English 
watchmakers,  1  entirely  agree  with  you.  At 
present,  if  1  understand  the  law  aright,  it  is  that 
all  watch  cases  sold  in  England*  whether  foreign 
or  English,  must  be  hall-marked. 

3391.  And  they  cannot  be  hall-marked  unless 
they  are  of  a  particular  standard  ? — Yes,  and 
unless  the  whole  of  it  is  of  one  metal ;  but  then 
I  understand  that,  as  re^ards[foreign  watch  cases, 
the  law  is  evaded,  and  that  a  great  many  of  them 
are  not  hall-marked  at  ail,  and  that  a  very 
large  number  are  sold  with  what  they  call  metal 
domes. 

3392.  And  it  is  doubtful  whether  that  is  the 
law  with  regard  to  foreign  watches? — I  think 
there  can  be  no  doubt  about  that.  Mr.  Prideaux 
has  no  doubt,  and  I  have  the  Act  of  Parliament 
myself,  and  quite  affree  witli  him; 

3393.  If  I  am  right  that  some  alteration  of 
the  law  is  necessary,  and  it  is  established  that 
the  trade  are  very  much  against  the  abolition  of 
hall-marking,  would  it  not  be  better  that  the 
hall-mark  should  be  so  adjusted  as  to  prevent 
those  frauds,  than  that  it  should  be  lefl  to  go  on 
until  the  burden  has  become  so  intolerable  to  the 
trade,  that  they  are  driven  to  your  remedy  of 
asking  Parliament  to  take  it  away  altogether  ? — 
I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I  understand  what  is  the 
evil  that  you  are  now  alluding  to.  If  you  are 
alluding  to  the  restriction  upon  an  English  watch- 
maker, which  does  not  practically  exist  in  the  case 
of  the  foreign  watchmaker,  I  quite  agree  that  it 
ought  to  be  done  away  with ;  but  if  you   are 


Chairman — continued, 
alluding  to  the  advantage  whidi  the  foceiEier 
gets  by  the  hall-mark  test,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
t^t  that  is  a  very  shadowy  evil. 

3394.  And  you  would  rather  let  the  htw  re- 
main than  have  it  altered  ? — I  would  much  rather 
let  the  law  remain  than  have  this  Bill. 

3395.  Have  you  considered  as  an  economical 
question,  whether  the  precious  metals  are  in  ^ 
same  category  as  other  metals ;  the  practiee  of 
mankind  from  all  time  having  been  to  treat  tkea 
as  rather  different?  —  TlS  practice  of  some 
nations  is  so,  and  of  others  is  not ;  there  is  so 
haU-marking  law  in  America. 

3396.  But  there  is  a  very  strong  correnof 
law  ? — A  currency  law  you  must  have  every- 
where. 

3397.  The  buriiien  of  your  evidence  isihis^ 
tha.i  you  consider  this  hall-iBarking  to  have  beea 
mainly  the  offspring  of  old  currency  prindples  ? 
— I  think  so. 

3396.  Then  you  are  quite  sure  that  that  is  not 
a  really  good  reason  for  the  existence  of  a  law 
and  a  custom  which  has  obtained  in  this  eooBtnr 
from  the  earliest  records  ? — ^I  think  not.  I  think 
the  present  state  of  things  in  this  country  shows 
that  it  is  not,  because  we  have  practically  done 
away  with  the  law  altogether  in  the  case  of  that 
metil  which  is  the  real  standard  of  valae,  uhI 
out  of  which  our  currency  is  framed,  namely, 
gold ;  and  because,  as  regards  silver,  which  is 
not  really  the  material  of  our  currency,  whilst 
we  have  retained  the  hall-marking  system  for 
a  fraction  of  the  manufacture,  namely,  silver 
plate,  for  silver  ornaments  and  for  plated  goods 
we  have  done  away  with  it  altogether  ;  we  have 
done  away  with  all  the  attempts  made  1^  the 
early  statutes  to  prevent  anything  from  beii^ 
sold  which  might  be  taken  for  silver,  but 
which  was  not  real  sterling  silver,  and  we  have 
left  the  law  applicable  only  to  this  particular 
form  of  silver  manufacture  which  we  call  silver 
plate. 

3399.  You  ai*e  quite  satisfied  that  there  is  no 
sound  and  reasonable  basis  for  that  practice  ? — I 
think  not. 

3400.  You  know,  of  course,  that  it  exists  in 
France  ? — In  France  I  know  that  it  exists. 

3401.  You  probably  know  that  it  was  aban* 
doned,  and  that  your  views  for  a  time  obtained  in 
France,  but  it  was  found  so  unpalatable  to  the 
French  manufacturers  that  they  petitioned  the 
Government  to  restore  the  old  law,  and  then  they 
were  satisfied  ? — I  was  not  aware  of  that. 

3402.  The  Frendi  not  only  require  a  mark  to 
indicate  that  sold  and  silver  articles  are  of  the 
standard,  but  tney  require  a  mark  to  specify  that 
they  are  not  of  the  standard,  do  they  not  ? — I 
think  their  law  is  more  minute  and  restrictive 
than  ours. 

3403.  When  we  go  to  Paris,  we  see  over  a 
shop  front  the  word  **  imitation,"  do  we  not  ? — 
Yes,  we  da 

3404.  That  is  in  compliance  with  the  l^al 
obligation  which  compels  the  vendor  of  gooids 
below  the  standard  to  state  that  he  is  selling 
them  below  the  standard,  so  as  to  put  pur- 
chasers on  their  ffuard  ? — ^  e«,  but  I  think  the 
public  would  be  able  to  protect  themselves  against 
the  Palais  Aoyal  without  it. 

3405.  However,  you  would  agree  that  we  are 

not 
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not  idone  amongst  the  nations  in  acting  upon 
that  idea  ? — No,  certainly  not. 

3406.  You  think  we  are  equally  foolish  with 
other  nations?— Yes,  but  I  think  it  is  only  a 
fraction  of  the  old  folly  which  remains. 

Mr.  Thomson  Hankey. 

3407.  It  is  one  of  the  principles  of  this  Bill,  is 
it  not,  to  oblige  every  foreigner  who  wishes  to 
have  goods  h^-marked  to  declare  where  those 
goods  were  made  ? — ^Yes. 

3408.  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  to  secure  by 
any  Act  of  Parliament  the  fulfilment  of  such  a 
condition  ? — Certainly  not.  I  think  it  would  be 
evaded  in  every  kind  of  way. 

3409.  So  that  you  disapprove  of  this  Bill  ? — 
Yes,  I  do. 

Mr  Whitwell 

3410.  Do  you  know  of  anv  trade  where  an 
article  is  treated  in  such  a  different  way  in  the 
one  case,  and  in  the  other  as  these  metals  are 
treated  ?— I  know  of  no  case  analogous  to  this 
law  concerning  plate. 

3411.  Do  you  treat  it  as  an  excise  duty  or  as 
of  customs  duty  ? — It  is,  I  suppose,  in  the  nature 
of  an  excise  duty  upon  the  goods  that  are  manu- 
factured in  this  country,  and  a  customs  duty 
upon  imported  goods. 

3412.  Do  you  know  of  any  excise  article 
which  having  been  once  stamped,  and  the  duty 
paid,  is  sent  arain  to  be  re*stamped,  and  has  to 
pay  a  second  duty.  Supposing  that  I  have  a  lot 
of  silver  spoons  properly  hall-marked^  and  1  wish 
to  convert  them  into  some  decorative  article,  and 
I  send  them  again  to  the  hall  to  be  marked, 
they  will  have  to  pay  duty  a  second  time  ;  do 
you  know  of  any  other  instance  of  that  kind  ? — 
No ;  I  know  of  no  instance  of  that  kind. 

3413.  Therefore  you  regard  it  as  exceptional? 
—Yes. 

3414.  And  quite  an  impediment  to  the  trade  ? 
— Yes. 

Mr.  Courtney. 

3415.  Supposing  an  English  manufacturer  and 
a  foreign  manufacturer  both  make  watches  of 
equal  quality,  free  trade  would  not  be  realised 
unless  those  could  be  put  upon  the  market  each 
under  the  same  conditioBs  of  saleability? — 
Quite  so. 

3416.  If  a  customer  who  wants  a  watch  looks 
at  a  particular  mark  upon  it  as  indicating  the 
material  of  which  the  case  is  made,  and  that 
mark  is  restricted  to  English-made  watches  and 
denied  to  foreign-made  watches,  equal  concUtions 
of  saleability  would  not  be  secured  ? — No,  they 
would  not. 

3417.  If  the  foreigner  had  a  mark  of  his  own 
which  was  not  known  to  the  buying  public  here, 
the  presence  of  that  mark  would  not  secure  equid 
conditions? — No,  it  would  not  replace  the  English 
mark. 

3418.  If  a  new  mark  was  invented  here  which 
was  not  known,  and  would  not  for  some  time  at 
all  events  be  known  to  the  public  here,  equal 
conditions  would  not  then  be  secured  ? — No. 

3419.  The  purpose  of  the  Bill  is  not  to  secure 
equality  of  conditions  ? — Certainly  not 

3420.  At  the  same  time  we  have  had  repeated 
those  inequalities  affecting  the  English  maker  ? 
— Yes. 

3421.  If  we  are  to  make  any  alteration  at  all, 
0.117. 
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you  would  move   in  the  direction  of  absoiote 
equality  ? — Certainly. 

3422.  By  removing,  in  fact,  all   tiioee   com- 
pulsory conditions  ? — Certainly. 

CMLttwtm^ 
3423  The  Board  of  Trade  have  no  prejudice 
ascainst  the  watch  trade,  have  they  ? — No  preju- 
dTce  either  in  fiavour  of  them  or  against  them* 
The  only  prejudice  which  has  ever  existed  in 
my  mind  with  respect  to  this  compulsory  hall- 
marking ]ias  arisen  from  the  fact  that  whenever 
anybody  has  wished  to  put  a  restriction  on  any* 
body,  and  has  come  to  tne  Board  of  Trade  to  ask 
them  to  do  so,  they  have  constantly  invoked 
this  hall>  mark  as  an  example  to  be  followed. 

Mr.  Orr  Ewing. 

3424.  Supposing  I  was  an  importer  of  coffee* 
and  I  imported  coffee  from  different  parts  of  the 
world,  Ceylon,  Java,  and  Madras,  tnose  coffees 
would  not  be  upon  an  equal  footing  with  each 
other  unless  I  was  allowed  to  call  mem  all  the 
same  quality  of  coffee ;  is  not  that  a  parallel 
case  to  what  is  pointed  out  by  my  honourable 
friend  ? — No. 

3425.  Would  the  manufacturers  of  Ceylon 
coffee  not  suffer  by  its  being  sold  as  an  inferior 
coffee;  inasmuch  as  accordmg  to  the  answer 
which  you  gave  the  honourable  Member,  they 
would  not  be  placed  equally  in  the  market  unless 
they  were  all  called  the  same  thing  ? — I  do  not 
think  that  that  was  what  the  honourable  Member 
said  at  all ;  I  will  endeavour  to  state  exactly 
what  the  honourable  Member  said,  applying  it 
to  the  article  coffee.  Supposing  you  had  a  law 
that  no  coffee  should  be  sold  except  of  a  certain 
quality,  then  you  would  be  perfectly  right  in 
administering  that  law  to  attach  the  same  name 
as  denoting  that  quality  to  all  the  different  de- 
scriptions of  coffee. 

3426.  And  so  deceive  the  public  ? — I  do  not 
think  you  would  deceive  the  public  at  all. 

Mr.  CampbelUBannerman. 

3427.  That  is  to  say,  if  they  came  up  to  that 
standard  of  quality  ? — Exactly;  if  they  came  up 
to  that  standard  of  quality  there  could  be  no 
deception. 

Mr.  Orr  Ewing. 

3428.  It  is  perfectly  well  known  that  in  both 
sugars  and  coffees  there  are  the  greatest  varie- 
ties ;  just  now  there  are  sugars  from  Java  which 
would  bring  15  per  cent,  higher  price  than  sugar 
from  the  West  Indies  ? — Yes,  because  they  are 
of  different  qualities. 

3429.  How  are  the  public  able  to  judge  of 
watches  unless  they  know  where  they  are  manu- 
factured; what  this  Bill  intends  and  what  I 
advocate  is,  that  the  public  should  know  what 
they  are  buying  by  puttiuj?  a  distinctive  mark 
upon  what  is  made  abroad  trom  what  is  made  in 
England ;  do  not  you  think  that  that  would  be 
quite  fair  ? — I  do  not  think  that  it  is  of  very 
£rreat  importance  (I  should  not  think  it  so  myself) 
to  know  where  a  watch  was  made  provided  it 
were  a  good  one ;  but  if  you  are  to  do  it,  do  it 
thoroughly,  and    require  that  everybody  shall 

Eut  his  name  on  the  watch,  and  then  inflict  a 
eavy  penalty  for  putting  a  name  on  a  watch 
which  is  not  mat  of  the  re^  maker. 

3430.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  a  very 
u  4  wrong 
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arjul y       "^rong  thing  indeed  for  a  person  to  sell  West  England^  good  watches  are  made  in  Switzerland, 

18-8.         India  sugar  as  Java  sugar,  when  they  were  of  dif-  good  watches  are   made  in  America,  and  bad 

ferent  qualities  ? — If  by  putting  the  wtong  name  watches  are  made  in  all  three  countries, 

on,  the  sugar  seller  deceives  the  public,  certainly.  3434.  As  a  general  rule,  have  we  not  evidence 

3431.  1  suppose  the  sugar  is  equally  good  as  before  this  Committee  that  a  watch  made  abroad 
to  taste  ? — I  suppose  it  is  not,  or  the  one  would  fetches  a  much  higher  price  by  being  called 
not  have  a  higher  price  than  the  other.  English  ? — Possibly ;  but  I  should  like  to  know 

3432.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  English  watches  more  about  that ;  at  any  rate  if  you  wish  to 
have  a  much  higher  price  than  foreign  watches  ?  stop  that  practice.  Then  if  you  do  that  you 
I  have  no  positive  knowledge,  but  I  should  have  must  go  a  good  deal  further.  You  must,  as  I 
thought  that  price  varied  witib  quality,  not  with  have  said,  put  heavy  penalties  upon  English 
origin.  watchmakers  for  putting  their  names  on  Geneva 

3433.  Have  we  not  evidence  before  us  that  watches,  and  upon  Liverpool  makers  for  as- 
that  is   a   fact  ? — Good  watches  are  made  in  suming  London  names. 
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ASSAY   offices. 


Birmingham 
Chester 


Exeter 


Newcastle-upon-Tyne  - 


Sheffield 


York- 


London 


ENOI.AND 


SCOTSJLSD 


r  Glasgow  - 
lEdinburgh 


lRBi.Ain>— Dublin 


Total  - 


Drawback  (United  Kingdom) 


QUANTITY  OP  PLATE. 


Gold, 
at  17 «.  per  oz. 


SiLTBRy 

atl«.  6(f.  per  oz. 


Inland  Revenue  Office, 
26  June  1878, 


Oz.  dwU, 
8,229     3 

188     4 

762     2 

217     8 


26  10 


6,340  18 


10,764  0 

13  6 

87  6 

34  8 


10,808  10 


6  10 


Oz,   dwts. 
51,743  16 

124     3 

65,759  16 

10,800     9 

64,826  14 

1,272     8 

766,677  14 


950,206  0 

20,852  7 

16,924  6 

13,818  2 


1,000,299  16 


164,348  18 


AMOUNT   OF   1>UTY. 


Gold. 


£•  5.  d. 

2,744  16  3 

160  10  - 

647  16  -4 

184  16  \l 


22  11  2| 


6,389  8  3 


9,149  16  lOi 

11  6  4 
74  3  7 

29  4  11 


9,264  11  8^ 


6  10  6 


SlLTBS. 


£.  $.  d. 

3,880  16  8 

9  6  3| 

4,181  19  9 

810  -  8} 

4,862  -  1| 

95  8  8 

67,425  16  7 


71,265  7  9| 

1,663  18  7 

1,194  6  6 

998  17  3 


75,022  10  -} 


12,326  3  4i 


Total. 


£,     9.    d. 

6,625  10  11 

169  16  Si 
4,829  16  9^ 

994  16  10 
4,862  -  1} 

117  19  10| 
62,816  4  10 


80,416  4  8 

1,576  4  11 

1,268  10  - 

1,028  2  2 


84,287  1  9 


12,381  13  10} 


0.117. 
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GOLD  AND  SILVEB  PLATE  DUTY, 


Amount  and  Eatb  of  Duty  in  each  Year  from  the  Lnpositioii  of  the  Duty  to  the  Year  1877, 

ended  Slst  March  1878. 


ENGLAND. 

SCOTLAND. 

IRELAND. 

UNITED 
KINGDOM. 

Y«AM. 

X  ■>  WIS 

▲mount  of 
Duty. 

Bate  of  Duty. 

Amount  of 
Duty. 

Rate  of  Duty. 

Amount  of 
Duty. 

Rate  of  Duty. 

Amount  of 
Duty. 

£. 

Per^a. 

£. 

Pm^CM. 

£. 

Pmraz. 

£. 

Commenced 

Commenced 

lit  June. 

lit  Jane  1720. 

^ 

1720 

19,145 

\ 

1  No  distinct  Ac- 
(   count  can  be 

19,146]  t 
15,040  I  g 

1721 

16,040 

1722 

14,660 

}  rendered  for 
1    these  Years. 

14,060  f  :s 
14,620  J   g 

1723 

14,620 

1724 

15,337 

336 

16,673    ^ 

1726 

14,948 

294 

16,242 

1726 

13,949 

372 

14,321 

1727 

13,060 

333 

13.893 

1728 

12,861 

396 

Commenced 

13,257 

1729 

12,210 

345 

S6th  March 

12,665 

1730 

18,241 

365 

1,689 

15,295 

1731 

13,245 

880 

851 

14,470 

1782 

12,249 

390 

1,175 

13.814 

1733 

10,948 

360 

946 

12.254 

1784 

11,031 

392 

1,080 

12,508 

1735 

10,587 

368 

986 

11,891 

1736 

9,820 

360 

1,062 

11,242 

1737 

9,682 

408 

1,060 

11,150 

1738 

10,078 

397 

1,098 

11,573 

1739 

12,006 

^  saver,  6<l 

401 

Snyex^^d. 

1,142 

13,649 

1740 

10,447 

428 

1,076 

11,951 

1741 

9,466 

867 

1,062 

10,895 

1742 

10,784 

389 

1,170 

12,343 

1743 

10,246 

387 

1,115 

11,748 

1744 

9,880 

357 

1,198 

11,435 

1745 

8,363 

261 

1,038 

9,652 

1746 

9,909 

424 

949 

11,282 

1747 

0,473 

387 

1,131 

10,991 

1748 

10,073 

895 

1,354 

11,822 

1749 

9,983 

443 

1,288 

.Gold  and  Sil- 

11,714 

1750 

10,669 

437 

1,532 

'    yer,  6d. 

12,688 

1751 

11,165 

453 

1,501 

13,119 

1752 

11,140 

385 

1,606 

13,131 

1763 

10,562 

395 

1,610 

12,567 

1754 

10,355 

429 

M28 

12,112 

1755 

9,886 

428 

1,235 

11,549 

1766 

8,735 

395 

1,506 

10,636 

1767 

7,862 

359 

1.160 

^,361 

1758 

V 

/ 

\ 

1,485 

1,485 

1759 

1,333 

1,383 

1700 

1,335 

1,336 

1761 
1762 
1763 
1764 

The  Duty  re- 
pealed, and  a 
)   License  Duty 
1    substituted. 

The  Duty  re- 
pealed, and  a 
>   License  Duty 
substituted. 

1,384 
1.621 
1,618 
1,984 

1,384 
1,521 
1,618 
1,984 

1765 

1,772 

1,772 

1766 

1,718 

1,718 

1767 

1,688 

1,686 

1768 

1,870 

1.870 

1769 

/ 

^ 

1,688 

' 

1,688 

0.117. 
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APPENDIX  TO  REPOBT  FBOM  8SLE0T  COMMITTEE 


Amount  and  Rate  of  Duty  on  Gold  and  Silver  Plate  in  each  Year  from  1720  to  1877,  ended  Slst  March  ISlB-^cont*. 


Tbabs. 


ENGLAND. 


Amount  of 
Duty. 


Rate  of  Duty. 


SCOTLAND. 


Amount  of 
Duty. 


Rate  of  Duty. 


IRELAND. 


Amount  of 
Duty. 


Rate  of  Duty. 


UNITED 
KINGDOM. 


Amount  of 
Duty. 


Per  oz. 


Per  cur. 


1770 
1771 
1772 
1773 

1774 


1775 
1776 
1777 
1778 
1770 


1780 
1781 
1782 
1783 

1784 
1785 


1786 
1787 
1788 
1789 
1790 


1791 
1792 
1793 
1794 
1795 

1796 
1797 
1798 

Aug.  1799 
to 

Jan.  1800 
1800 

1801 
1802 
1803 
1804 
1805 


1806 
1807 
1808 
1809 
1810 


1811 
1812 
1813 
1814 
1815 


1816 
1817 
1818 
1819 
1820 

1821 
1822 
1823 
1824 
1825 


The  Dutyre- 
^   pealed,  and  a 
License  Duty 
substituted. 


\ 
/ 


No     Account 
can  be  rendered 
for  these  Yean. 

25,280 
27,766 
25,240 
26,466 
28,414 


30,866 
33,557 
30,979 
31,809 
32,115 

31,856 
29,201 
32,986 

24,996 

52,344 

53,186 
56,738 
60,947 
51,290 
73,900 


Gold,8«. 
Silver,  6  cl. 


75,830 
70,945 
81,689 
87,108 
95,110 


81,778 
70,705 
66,198 
70,949 
78,120 


77,694 
81,692 
96,617 
91,551 
81,998 

76,400 
79,130 
81,478 
94,946 
113,416 


,Gold,16<. 
Silver,  1#. 


The  Doty  re- 
pealed, and  a 
License  Duty 
substituted. 


No      Account 
can  be  rendered 
for  these  Tears. 

337 
631 
305 
215 
671 


510 
493 
658 
701 
483 


VGold,  16#, 
^^  Silver,  1«.  U. 


Gold,  17  #. 
Silver,  U  6d. 


667 

852 

1,093 

2,663 

1,926 

1,883 
2,284 
2,468 
2,356 
8,248 


3,657 
3,663 
3,647 
8,794 
4,660 


8,787 
3,637 
3,426 
3,909 
4,031 


4,627 
4,314 
5,403 
5,839 
4,752 

4,929 
4,570 
4,737 
5,967 
7,324 


.Gold,  89. 
^Silver,  6  <?. 


^  Gold,  16  f. 
Silver,  1««  S<f. 


Gold,  17  «. 
'Silver,  If.  6J. 


1,851 
1,654 
1,703 
1,675 
1,646 


1,669 
1,833 
1,968 
1,768 
1,658 


1,877 
1,941 
2,049 
1,854 

1,868 
1,801 


1,862 
2,003 
2,004 
1,865 
1,892 


1,883 
1,905 
1,512 
1,612 
1,928 

1,865 
1,081 
1,138 

1,897 
2,093 

1,839 
1,938 
2,240 
2,375 
2,660 


2,796 
6,762 


4,751 


8,981 
4,888 
5,406 

4,786 
3,818 


2,689 
3,015 
3,968 
3,863 
2,573 

3,072 
3,291 
3,362 
3,860 
2,388 


Per  or. 


Gold  and  SU- 
ver,  6<l. 


,  Gold  and  Sil- 
^    ver,  1  #. 


1,851 
1,654 
1,703 
1,675 
1,646 


1,669 
1,833 
1,968 
1,768 
1,658 


1,877 
1,941 
2,049 
1,854  Q 

1,868]3^ 
1,801/ g  § 


27,479 
30,400 
27,649 
28,646 
30,977 


33,559 
35,956 
33,049 
34,122 
34,526 

34,288 
31,134 
35,217 

29,656 

56,363 

66,908 
60,960 
65,656 
66,030 
79,808 


81,909 
86,404 
91,098 
97,111 
104,421 


80,496 
79,230 
75,030 
79,644 
85,969 


85,010 

89,021 

105,988 

101,253 

89,823 

84,401 

86,991 

89.577 

104,773 

1*A128 
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AxouHT  and  Rate  of  Duty 

on  Gold  and  Silver  Plate  in  each  Tear  from  1720  to  1877,  ended  8l8t  March  1878 -co;?^''. 

ENGLAND. 

SCOTLAND. 

IRELAND. 

UNITED 

Ybjlbs. 

KINGDOM. 

Amonnt  of 
Duty. 

Bate  of  Duty. 

Amount  of 
Duty. 

Kate  of  Duty. 

Amount  of 
Duty. 

Rate  of  Duty. 

Amount  of 
Duty. 

£. 

Per  OS. 

£. 

Perog. 

£. 

Per  OK. 

£. 

J826 

86,033 

6,701 

5,108 

96,842 

1827 

91,133 

4,449 

4,996 

100,677 

1828 

94,230 

4,729 

6,616 

104.676 

1829 

87,713 

4,620 

6,186 

97,419 

1830 

81,137 

4,495 

4,494 

90,126 

1831 

79,618 

4,364 

3,887 

87,764 

1832 

69,021 

3,948 

3,891 

76,860 

1888 

66,628 

3,926 

3,709 

74,268 

1834 

79,876 

4,090 

2,801 

!GU>ld  and  Sil- 

86,767 

1835 

81,893 

4,101 

2,906 

ver,  1  e. 

88,900 

1836 

97,684 

4,558 

3,107 

106,349 

1887 

89,662 

4,620 

2,073 

96,266 

1888 

90,448 

4,981 

2,443 

97,872 

1889 

96,171 

4,962 

2,491 

103,614 

1840 

92,644 

4,076 

2,146 

98,864 

1841 

87,681 

4,092 

1,884 

93,667 

1842 

78,963 

3,349 

1,941 

84,263 

1843 

70,696 

3,099 

1,602 

76,397 

1844 

79,613 

3,649 

1,961 

85,013 

1846 

89,788 

3,902 

2,342 

96,027 

1846 

92,249 

4,293 

2,047 

98,589 

1847 

82,128 

3,204 

1,184 

86,6)6 

1848 

59,681 

2,846 

1,016 

63,643 

1849 

58,986 

2,472 

866 

62,323 

1850 

64,745 

2,618 

731 

68,094 

1861 

70,262 

2,268 

817 

73,387 

1862 
1863 

65,132 
79,336 

.Gold,  17  f. 
SUTer,lf.6<f. 

2,163 
2,608 

.Gold»17#. 
BilTer,1^6<f. 

918 
1,069 

68,208 
82,903 

Ended 

31st  March 

1855 

79,267 

2,724 

1,028 

83,009 

1866 

70,696 

2,369 

1,069 

74,034 

1867 

74,176 

2,713 

1^0 

78,269 

1858 

71,626 

2,794 

1,271 

76,690 

1869 

68,812 

2,640 

1,369 

67,721 

1860 

70,466 

2,461 

1,245 

.Gold,  17  #. 
8Uver,lf.6i«. 

74,152 

1861 

75,361 

2,269 

1,249 

78,879 

1862 

62,818 

1,868 

843 

66,619 

1863 

64,778 

1,746 

831 

67,364 

1864 

66,803 

1,979 

676 

69,468 

1865 

70,888 

2,042 

774  . 

73,204 

1866 

70,283 

2,193 

889 

73,865 

1867 

70,066 

2,278 

809 

73,143 

1868 

66,993 

2,090 

896 

68,979 

1869 

62,763 

2,031 

886 

66,679 

1870 

63,183 

1,979 

877 

66,039 

1871 

69,709 

1,900 

868 

62,467 

1872 

64,913 

1,926 

792 

67,630 

1873 

74,136 

2,128 

728 

76,992 

1874 

80,319 

2,012 

779 

83,110 

1875 

84,631 

1,965 

583 

87,169 

1876 

83/^99 

1,998 

696 

86,293 

1877 

79,363 

2,092 

682 

82,027 

1878 

76,811              y 

2,198            ^ 

601          > 

78,610 

Inland  RereDue  Office, 
26  June  1878. 
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APPENDIX  TO  REPORT  FROM  SELECT  COMMITTEE 


PLATE    DEALERS'   LICENSES. 


Amount  and  Rate  of  Dutt  in  each  Year  from  the  Imposition  of  the  Duty  to  the  Year  1877,  ended 

8l8t  March  1878. 


Years. 


Com- 
menced 
5th  July 
1758 
1769 
1760 
1761 
1762 
1763 
1764 
1766 
1766 
1767 
1768 
1769 
1770 
1771 
1772 
1778 
1774 
1776 
1776 
1777 
1778 


1779 
1780 


1781 


1782 
1783 
1784 

1785 
1786 
1787 
1788 
1789 
1790 
1791 
1702 
1703 
1794 
1796 
1796 
1797 
1798 
1799 
1800 
1801 
1802 
1803 
1804 

1806 
1806 

1807 
1808 
1809 
1810 
1811 

1812 
1813 

1814 


ENGLAND. 


Amount 

of 
Duty. 


Rate  of  Duty. 


£.      $.   d. 


-    $ 
3  11 

1  11 

2  6 


8,881 
8,421 
7,984 
7,862 
7,918 
8,080 
7,918 
8,010 
7,9H4 
8,061 
8,133 
8,140 
8,106 
8,176 
7,936 
7,949 
7,824 
8,262 
8,493 
8,099 
8,396 


7,605  10  11 
8,192  12    4 


7,676    6    4 


7,474  2  8 
7,726  18  11 
7,326  11  6 


6 

5 

19 

. 

12 

8 

16 

3 

4 

7 

4 

6 

6 

6 

- 

11 

17 

8 

16 

2 

10 

9 

12 

6 

9  11 

4 

6 

7 

9 

13 

6 

11 

7 

7,287 
7,286 


8,278 
8,347 
8,626 
8,964 
8,796 
8,602 
8,709 
8,999 
8,769 
8,866 
9,009 


9,217 
9,667 
9,893 
9,866 
10,166 


16 
19 

7 
19 

6 
16 
12 
17 
18 
10 
10 
18 

1 

6 
16 
17 
10 
14 
17 


2;. 


To  Bell  2  dwts.  and  under  2  oz. 
of  Gold,  or  6  dwts.  and 
under  30  oz.  of  SflTcr,  2  /. 

To  sell  2  oz.  of  Gold,  or  30  oz. 
of  Silyer,  and  upward*,  6  /. 


To  sell  2  dwts.  and  under  2  oz. 

of  Gold,  or  6  dwts.   and 

under  30  oz.  of  SUyer,  2  /. 

2«. 
To  sell  2  oz,  of  Gold,  or  SO  oz. 

of  Silyer,  and  upwards,  6 1, 
.     6$. 

f  To  sell  2  dwts.  and  under  2  oz. 
of  Gold,  or  6  dwts.  and  under 
30oz.ofBUTer,2{.4#. 
To  sell  2  o«.  of  Gold,  or  30  oz. 
of  Silyer,  and  upwards^  6  /. 
10  «. 


10,246  10  - 

10,406    4  - 

10,814  12  - 

11,126    6  - 

11,526    6  - 

11,874  18  - 

11,807    2  - 

11,824    6  - 

11,632    4  - 

11,433    6  - 


SCOTLAND. 


Amount 

of 

Duty. 


Rata 

of 

Duty. 


To  sell  2  dwts.  and  trader  2  oz. 

of  Gk>ld,  or  6  dwts.  and  under 

30oz.  ofSilTer,2Z.6«. 
To  sell  2  oz.  of  Gold,  or  30  oz. 

of  SiWer,  and  upwards,  6^ 

16«. 


£.  9.  d. 

282  -  - 

219  -  - 

210  -  - 

218  -  - 

166  -  - 

218  -  - 
180  -  - 
196  -  - 
198  -  - 
212  -  - 
200  -  - 
196  -  - 
188  -  - 
182  -  - 
186  -  - 

168 

186  -  - 

198  -  - 

219  -  - 
263  -  - 
276  -  - 


277 
261 


227 


222    - 
212    - 


234  10 

248 

8 

254 

3 

247 

6 

276 

. 

308 

4 

279 

9 

227  14 

264 

3 

277 

3 

326 

9 

263 

7 

274  17 

336  19 

307 

1 

316 

6 

326 

9 

371 

3 

388  14 

466  11 

484 

3 

473  16 

642  16 

692 

6 

749  16 

603  16 

692 

6 

687  13 

646 

6 

t 

O 
M 

a 

I 


IRELAND. 


Amount 

of 
Duty. 


£.    t.  A 


Rate  of  Duty. 


Ck)mmenced  26ih  March  1786. 


102  - 
108  - 
116  - 

103  - 

110  - 
118  - 
108  - 
101  - 

m  - 

78  - 

88  - 
97  - 
84  - 

89  - 
86  - 

90  - 
96  - 

111  - 

112  - 
132  8 


No 
Account. 


>1^ 


UNITED 
EINGDOK. 


Amount  of  Duty. 


Is;. 

I' In  the  City  of  Dublin,  and  in 
any  City  or  Town  in  Ire- 
J  land  sending  one  or  more 
1  Members  to  Parliament,  61, 
In  any  other  part  of  Ireland, 
I     2/. 

{In  the  City  of  Dublin,  kc^  8cc, 
6/.6«. 
In  any  other  part  of  Ireland, 
22. 2f. 


'  s,  d. 


9,163  - 

8 

8,640  8  11 

8,194  1 

11 

8,080  2 

6 

8,(«74  6 

6 

8,307  19 

— 

8,098  12 

8 

8,206  16 

8 

8,162  4 

7 

8,273  4 

6 

8,333  6 

6 

8,336  - 

11 

8,i04  17 

8 

8,867  16 

2 

8,121  10 

9 

8,117  12 

5 

8.010  9 

U 

8.460  4 

6 

8,712  7 

0 

8,362  13 

6 

8,670  11 

7 

7,872  10  11 

8,463  12 

4 

7,903  6 

4 

7,707  2 

8 

7,948  18  11 

7,638  11 

6 

7,604  15 

8 

7,823  9 

1 

8,590  15 

- 

8,631  2 

7 

8,704  10 

4 

9,014  16 

7 

9,366  16 

9 

9,177  6 

— 

8,926  12 

8 

9,041  13 

5 

9,363  2 

6 

9,182  7 

— 

9,233  8  10 

0,433  8 

7 

9,810  14 

2 

0,614  18 

3 

10,079  15 

— 

10,330  8 

5 

10,349  . 

— 

10,686  17 

4 

10,703  1 

^ ' 

&; 

10,889  7 

- 

1 

11,288  8 

. 

u 

11,609  1 

- 

12,117  11 

. 

f* 

12,624  14 

- 

fs 

12,410  17 

"" 

12,416  11 

- 

3 

(% 

12,119  17 

- 

12,079  12 

- , 

S 
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Amount  and  Rate  of  Doty  on  Plate  Dealers*  Licenses  from  the  Year  1768  to  1877,  ended  Slst  March  IS7S— continued. 

ENGLAND. 

SCOTLAND 

IRELAND. 

UNITED 
KINGDOM. 

Yetrs. 

Rate 

Amount  of  Duty. 

Rate  of  Duty. 

Amount  of  Duty. 

of 
Duty. 

Amount  of  Duty. 

Rate  of  Duty. 

Amount  of  Duty. 

£.     s.  4. 

£.    #.    tL 

£.    s.   d. 

£.      #.   d. 

1816 

19.604    1     - 

1,202    -    - 

874  10    6 

\ 

21,180  11    6 

1816 

18,007  16     - 

ToBell2dwt8.and 

851 

420  17    6 

19,279  13    6 

1817 

18,126    6    - 

under  2  oz.  of 

862  10    - 

367    8    8 

19,356    4    8 

1818 

18,457  10    - 

Gold,  or  5  dwta. 

812  18    - 

369  13    9 

19,640    1     9 

1819 

17,963 

and  under  30  oz. 

662    8    - 

374  16    1 

19,000    4     1 

1820 

18,011    6    - 

1     ofSUyer,4^12#. 

648  12    - 

285  15  11 

18,946  13  11 

1821 

17,712  16    - 

To  aell  2  oz.  of 

542  16    " 

246    8    3 

18,501     -    3 

1822 

17371 

Gold,  or  30  oz. 

619  16    - 

274    8    6 

18,665    4    6 

1829 

18,379    6    - 

ofSDyer  and  up- 

487 12    " 

271  11    6 

19,138    9    6 

1824 

18,426    6    - 

wards,  11  {.  10«. 

602  12    - 

233  16    1 

19,261  13    1 

1825 

18,225    -    - 

600  12    - 

\ 

In   the    aty    of 

18,826  12    - ' 

^>> 

1826 
1827 
1828 

14,448     -    - 

14,807 

15,771    -    - 

574 

869    -    - 
918    -    - 

\  No  Account. 

Dublin,  and  in 

any  city  or  town 

)    in  Ireland,  send- 

16,022   -    - 
15,176    -    - 
16,684    -    - 

England  an( 
Scotland  on] 

1829 
18S0 
1881 

16349    6    - 
16,199    2    - 
17,005    4    - 

922    -     - 

916    8    ^ 

1,047  13    - 

/ 

ing  one  or  more 
Members  to  Par- 
liament, 6L  5#. 
In  any  other  part 

17,271     5    - 
17,114  10    - 
18,052  17    -  J 

1832 

14,462  10    - 

1,013    3    - 

556  17    6 

ofIreland,22.2«. 

16,031  10    6 

1883 

14,408    3    - 

1,075    4    - 

478    4    - 

16,959  11     - 

1834 

14,416    8    - 

1,064  18    - 

383  10    - 

16,864  16    - 

1835 

14,443    5    - 

1,102  17    - 

533  14    - 

16,079  16    - 

1836 

14,502  12    - 

1,298    7    - 

569    8    - 

16,370    7    - 

1837 

14,119  16    - 

1,236    5    - 

o 

439  19    9 

15,796    -    9 

1838 

14,619    6    - 

1,214    8    - 

321     1    6 

16,154  16    6 

1839 

14,621  12    - 

1,262  14    - 

323    8    - 

16,207  14    - 

1840 

14,649  11     - 

1,876  11    - 

o 

330  10    - 

16,356  12    - 

1841 

14,650 

1,420    5    - 

>M 

801     2    - 

16,271     7    - 

1842 

14,257  17    - 

Toadl2dwt8.and 

1,343    4    - 

a 

385    -    - 

16,986    1     - 

1843 

14,291  14    - 

under  9  os.  of 

1,482  18    - 

1 

1,729    I    8 

17,453  13    3 

1844 

14,630    6    - 

Gold,or6dwt8. 

1,495    -    - 

1,637  18    3 

17,763    4    3 

1845 

14,240  12    - 

and  under  30  oz. 

1^490    8    - 

1,698    6    - 

17,329    6    - 

1846 

14,024    3    - 

.     of8il7er,2/.6*. 
To  seO  2  oz.  of 

1,489    6    - 

1,386    -    6 

16,898    8    6 

1847 

13,808    -    - 

1,624  18    - 

1,248  18    - 

16,581  16    - 

1848 

13,922  13    - 

Gold,  or  30  OS. 

1,443    5    - 

1,204  13    6 

16,570  11     6 

1849 

13,981    9    - 

ofSilyer  and  up- 

1,486 19    - 

1,100    6    a 

16,668  13    3 

1850 

14,636    2    - 

wardly  6  2. 15  #. 

1,623  16    - 

1,173 

17,431  18    - 

1851 

14,780  15    - 

1,616  18    - 

1,302  19    5 

17,700  12    5 

1852 

14,843    5    - 

1,578  19    - 

1,148    9    6 

17,570  13    6 

1858 

Ufldl    9    - 

l/»82    8    - 

1,078    2    6 

17,761  19    6 

Yean 

^         Same  as 
Ekolakd. 

ended 

31st 

March 

1855 

15,087  16    - 

1,686    6    - 

657  16    -- 

17,280  17    - 

1856 

15,400  12    - 

1,749    3    - 

507    3    - 

17,716  18    - 

1857 

16,098  17    - 

2,232    8    - 

573  17    - 

18,904  17    - 

1858 

16,341  10    - 

2.140    3    - 

609  10    - 

19,091     3    - 

1859 

16,992    8    - 

2,167  15    - 

855  12    • 

20,016  16    - 

1860 

17,431  14    - 

2,195    7    - 

797  10    6 

20,424  11     6 

1861 

17,925    1    - 

2,228  14    - 

708    4    e 

20,866  19    6 

1862 

18,720  17    - 

2,398  18    - 

562    6    0 

21,672    -    9 

1863 

18.533    8    - 

2,469    1    - 

788  18    - 

21,791     7    - 

1864 

19,441  18    -          ^ 

2,611  13    - 

754  19    6 

22,808  10    6 

These  Licen 

ces  were  transferred  froi 

aStam 

ps  to  Excise  by  27  &  28 

Vict  c  56. 

Number 
Granted. 

Amount. 

Numbw 
Granted. 

Amount. 

Number 
Granted. 

Amount 

Number 
Granted. 

Amount 

£.     #.    d. 

£.      #.    A 

£.     9.    d. 

■"" 

£.         9.    d. 

1865 

6,795 

20,903  11    - 

964 

2,831    6    - 

' 

388 

1,106    6    - 

8,147 

24,841    3    - 

1866 

7,161 

21,924  16    - 

990 

2,877    6    - 

878 

1,014    6    - 

8,529 

25,816    7    - 

1867 

7,316 

22,429  12    - 

1,027 

2,986  11    - 

Q 

363 

959    2    - 

8,706 

26,375    5    - 

•1868 

7,642 

24,220    8    - 

ToseU2dwtB.a]id 

1,111 

3,364  12    3 

3 

100 

1,268    9    - 

8,862 

28,863    4    a 

1869 

7,843 

25,042    2    8 

under  2   oz.  of 

1,151 

3,478    9    3 

527 

2,066    8    - 

9,621 

30,585  19    6 

1870 

8,125 

26,814  18    8 

1,193 

3,591    9    - 

548 

2,148    9    9 

9,866 

31,654  17    - 

1871 

8,353 

26,666  12    6 

.    and  under  30oz. 

1,230 

3,713  12    9 

! 

556 

2,169  14    - 

Same  as 

10,139 

32,638  19    3 

1872 

8,788 

28,012    5    6 

ofSU7er,22.6«. 

i;296 

3,923  10    3 

674 

2,212  12    - 

^         H^QJJLVD. 

10,658 

34,148    7    9 

1873 

9,326 

29,963  16    6 

To  sell  2  oz.  of 

1,397 

4,t264    9    9 

572 

2,240  16    6 

11,295 

36,469    1    9 

1874 

9,790 

31,381    9    9 

Gold,  or  30  oz. 

1,492 

4,572    2    8 

§ 

586 

2,318  19    6 

11,868 

i8,272  11    6 

1875 

10,207 

32,663  13    9 

of  Silver  and  up- 

1,508 

4,654    1     - 

CQ 

579 

2,283    6    6 

12,294 

39,501     1    8 

1876 

10,467 

33,488 

wards,  5/.  16a. 

1,679 

4,886  16    6 

604 

2,373    -    6 

12,660 

40,746  16    - 

1877 

10,661 

33,921  16    9 

1,610 

4,986  13    9 

606 

2,371  11    9 

12,777 

41,280    2    3 

1878 

10,739 

34^7    9    Z 

t 

1,665 

5,176  17    8 

633 

2,443    9    3 

13,027 

42,216  16    9 

*  The  Amounts  for  the  year  ended  Slst  March  1868,  and  following  years,  include  Duty  on  Licences  granted  for  periods  less  than  a  year. 
Inland  Reyenue  Office,  26  June  1878.       ____^_^_^_^_^.^^_^_^^^^^__^ 
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APPSNDIX  TO  BEPOBT  FBOM  SELECT  COMMITTEE 


Appendix,  No.  2. 


PAPER  handed  in  by  Mr.  Farrer. 


Appendix^  No.  2. 


Unbepealed  Enactments  relating  to  the  Manufacture,  Marking,  and  Taxation  of 
Gold  and  Silveb  Goods  in  Order  of  Date. 


1428 

1575 

1696 

1700 

1702 

1719 

1729 

1783 

1741 

1757 

1758 

1772 

1784 

1784 

1784 

1785 

1787 

1789 

1795 

1797 

1807 

1812 

1814 

1819 

1820 

1824 

1836 

1842 

1842 

1842 

1844 

1849 

1854 

1855 

1866 

1867 

1870 

1876 

1876 


0.  53 
0.64 
C.  7 
0.31 


2  Hen.  VI.,  c.  17 
18  Eliz.  0.  15       - 

8  &  9  WiU.  III.,  0.  8  . 
12  &  13  Wm.  III.,  0.  4 
1  Anne,  o.  3 
6  Geo.  I.,  0. 11,  08.  1,  8,  41  • 

3  Geo.  IT.,  0.  3,  Ireland,  8.  32 

12  Geo.  IT.,  c  26 
15  Geo.  II.,  c.  20 

31  Geo.  II.,  c.  32,  88.  8  and  9 

32  Geo.  II.,  c  24,  as.  9  and  10 

13  Geo.  III.,  0.52 

23  &  24  Geo.  III.  (Irish),  c.  23 

24  Geo.  III.,  SesB.  2,  o.  20  - 

24  Geo.  III. 

25  Geo.  III. 

28  Geo.  IIL 
30  Geo.  III.      „ 
86  Geo.  III.,  0.  60       - 

38  Geo.  III.,  0.  69      • 

47  Geo.  III.,  Se8S.  2,  c.  15  - 

52  Gea  III.,  0.  59      - 

55  Geo.  III.,  c.  185,  88.  2,  4,  7 

59  Geo.  III.,  c.  28      • 

1  Geo.  IV.,  c.  14,  88.  1,  2     . 

5  Geo.  IV.,  0.  52 

6  &  7  Will.  IV.,  c.  69  • 

o  &  6  Vict.  c.  47,  88.  59,  60  • 
5  &  6  Vict.  c.  56,  8.  6 
5  &  6  Vict  0.  82 

7  &  8  Vict  c.  22  -        - 
12  &  18  Vict  0.  80     - 

17  &  18  Vict.  0.96      - 

18  &  19  Viot  c.  60,  8.  3 

29  &  30  Viot  c.  64,  8.  15      - 
80  &  31  Viot  0.  90,  88.  1,  7 
33  &  34  Viot  0.  32,  8.  4 

39  &  40  Vict  0.  85,  8.  2       - 
39  &  40  Vict  c.  36      - 


Standard  of  Gold  and  Silver :  Hall  Marks. 

Ditto,  and  price  of  Gk>ld  and  Silver. 

Standard  of  Silver:  Hall  Marks. 

Goldsmiths' Companies :  Assays:  Marks. 

Newcastle. 

Standards  of  Silver. 

Ireland. 

Standards  of  Gk>ldandSilver:  Marks:  Assay. 

Gold  and  Silver  Lace. 

License  duty. 

License  duty. 

Birmingham  and  Sheffield. 

Ireland. 

Sheffield  Company  :  Plated  Goods. 

Duty. 

Duty :  Watch  cases. 

Gold  and  Silver  Lace. 

Exemptions  of  Silver. 

Metil  buttons. 

Gold  Standard  lowered. 

Ireland. 

Duty:  Drawback. 

Duty. 

Glas^row. 

Duty:   Drawback 

Birmingham. 

Scotland. 

Foreign  Plate. 

Foreign  Plate. 

Duty. 

Criminal  Law  Consolidation:  Mark  for  Gold. 

Duty. 

Standard  of  Gold. 

Gold  Wedding  Rings. 

Duty :  Drawback. 

License  doty. 

License  duty  (Watch  cases). 

Foreign  Plate. 

Importation  of  Articles  widi  counterfeited 
English  Marks. 
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Appendix,  No.  2. 


DIGEST  of  unrepealed  Acts  relating  to  the  Manufacture,  Marking,  and  Taxation  of 

Gold  and  Silveb  Goods. 


Subjects :  Page. 

1.  Standards  of  Gold  and  Silrer  -        -  171 

2.  CompnlBOTy  Marking      -        -        -  171 

3.  Exemptions  from  Compulsory  Mark- 

ing         172 

4.  Foreign  Plate 173 

5.  Taxes 178 


Subjects  : 

6.  Penalties       --•-.. 

7-  Aeaay  Offices.    Goldsmiths'   Com- 
panies       -        -        -        -       - 

8.  Plated  Goods        .       -        .        . 

9.  Gold  and  Silver  Lace    -       -       - 
10.  Metal  Buttons      ... 


Page. 
174 

174 
175 
175 
175 


1.— Standabds  of  Gold  and  Silveb. 
The  standards  of  gold  and  silver  are  as  follow: — 

For  Gold. 


18  Geo.  II.,  c  26,  6. 1. 


In  the  United   Kingdom,  22  carats  and  18  carats,  and  such   lower  standards,  not  38  Geo.  3,  c!  68,  s!  i. 
containir^  less  than  one-third  of  pure  gold,  as  Her  Majesty  maj  by  Order  in  Council  ^7  <3eo.  iiL,irelaiid,Seas.  2, 
direct,     fhese  have  been  fixed  at  15,  12,  and  9  carats-  6i7'wi?Liv..c69,Bs.i.Bd2, 

In  addition  there  is  a  standard  in  Ireland  of  20  carats.  ir&^lsVict  c  96  •.  i. 

Order  in  Council  of  11th  De- 
cember 1854. 

In  Ireland,  no  refiner  may  sell  gold  without  alloy,  or  less  fine  than  with  one  grain  per  23  &  24  Geo.  iii.,  Ireland, 
ounce,  c-  23,  s.  «o. 


For  Silver. 
In  Great  Britain,  11  oz.  10  dwts.  per  lb.,  and  11  oz.  2  dwts.  per  lb. 

In  Ireland,  11  oz.  2  dwts*  per  lb. 

For  Silver  Wire. 
In  Great  Britain : — 

If  not  gilt,  11  oz.  15  dwts.  per  lb. 

if  gilt,  11  oz.  8  dwts.  per  lb.,  and  4  dwts.  of  gold. 


12  Geo.  II.,  c.  26,  s.  1. 
6&7WiU.IV.,c.69,s8.  1,2. 

47  Geo.  IIL,  Ireland,  Sees.  2, 
c.  15, 8. 3. 


15Geo.  II.,  c.20,8.  2. 


2. — CoMPULSOBT  Masking. 

No  gold  or  silver  goods  may  be  sold  or  exported  unless  they  are  of  the  above  standi 
ards,  and  are  marked  as  follows : — 


Marks  for  Gold. 

Of  22  carats,  in  England,  with  crown  and  22. 
Of  22  carats,  in  Scotland,  with  thistle. 

rOf  22  carats,  in  Ireland,  with  harp  and  22. 

\Qi 20  carats,  in  Ireland,  with  three  feathers  and  20. 

Of  18  carats,  in  England,  with  crown  and  18. 

Of  18  carats,  in  Scotland,  widi  thistle  and  18. 

Of  18  carats,  in  Ireland,  with  unicorn's  head  and  18. 


Of  15  carats,  in  United  Kingdom,  with  15  and  *625* 
Of  12  carats,  in  United  Kingdom,  with  12  and  *5* 
Of   9  carats,  in  United  Kingdom,  with  9  and  *375. 


7  &  8  Vict  c  22,  88. 16, 16. 

6&7WiU.IV.,c.69,8.3. 

23  &  24  Geo.  III.,  Ireland, 
c  23, 8.  3. 

Ditto,  8.  4. 
47  Geo.  III.,  Ireland,  Sess.  2,  | 
c.  16,  88.  3, 14. 

38  Geo.  III.,  c  69,  8.  2. 

5  Geo.  lY.,  0.  62,  8.  20,  local 
and  personal,  Blrminflrham. 

6  &  7  Wm.  IV.,  c.  60,  8.  3. 

23  &  24  Geo.  III.,  Ireland, 
c.  23,  8.  6. 

47  Geo.  III.,  Ireland,  Sese.  2, 
c  16, 88.  3, 14. 

17  &  18  Vict  c  96,  8. 1,  and 
Order  in  Council  of  11th  De- 
cember 1854. 


The  Conmiissioners  of  Taxes,  or  their  present  representatives,  seem  to  have  the  power  47  Geo.  iii,  Seaa.  2,  Ireland 
to  alter  marks  in  Ireland.  0. 15,  e.  3.  ' 

Marks  for  Silver. 

Of  11  oz.  10  dwts.,  in  England  general! v,  with  lion's  head  and  Britannia. 
Of  11  oz.  10  dwts.,  in  Birminglmm,  with  Britannia. 

Of  11  oz.  10  dwts.,  in  Sheffield,  with  Britannia. 
Of  11  oz.  10  dwts.,  in  Scotland,  with  thistle  and  Britannia. 
0.117.  Z 


Of 


12  Geo.  II.,  c  26.  8.  5. 

6  Geo.  IV.,  c.  52, 8.  20,  local 
and  personal. 

13  Geo.  III.,  c  52, 8.  4. 
6&7WiU.IV.,c.69  8.8. 
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12  Geo.  II.,  c  26,  s.  5. 

5  Geo.  IV.,  c.  52,  s.  20,  local 
and  personal. 

13  Geo.  III.,  c  62,  8.  4. 

6  &  7  Wia  IV.,  c.  69,  8.  3. 

47  Geo.  III.,  SeflB.  2,  Ireland, 
c  16,  8.  3. 


As  to  England.— 2  Hen.  VI. 
cl7;  18Eli2.,cl6;  8&9 
WilL  III.,  c.  8;  12  &  13  Will 
III.  c4;  1  Anne,  cd;  12 
Geo.  II.,  c  26, 8.  6;  13  Geo. 
III.,  c  62,  ss.  4, 6;  6  Geo. IV., 
c.  62,  8.  20,  local  and 
personal. 


As  to  Scotland.— 6  &  7  Will. 

IV.,  c.  69,  8.  8. 

As  to  Kings'  Heads  in  Great 

Britain.— 24  Geo.  III.,  c  63, 

S.6. 

As  to  Ireland,— 47  Geo.  III., 

Seas.  2,  Ireland,  c  16,  s.  6. 


26  Geo.  III.,  c.  64,  s.  4.    Qy. 
If  this  is  repealed  ? 


7  &  8  Vict  c  22,  8.  6. 
See  the  Enactments  above 
referred  to,  and  47  G#o.  III., 
Sess.  2,  Ireland,  c  16^  b,  16. 

39  &  40  Vict.  c.  36,  s.  42. 


Of  11  oz.  2  dwts.,  in  England  generally,  with  leopard's  head,  lion  passant,  or  mark  of 
provincial  company. 

Of  11  oz.  2  dwts.,  in  Birmingham,  with  lion  passant. 

Of  11  oz.  2  dwts.,  in  Sheffield,  with  lion  passant. 
Of  11  oz.  2  dwts,  in  Scotland,  with  thistle. 

In  Ireland  the  marks  for  silver  do  not  seem  to  be  determined  by  the  Statutes,  but  are 
those  in  use  in  1807,  or  as  determined  by  the  Commissioners  of  Taxes. 

Marks  for  Silver  and  Gold. 

In  addition  to  the  above  marks,  all  gold  and  silver  ware  muftt  bear  the  following 
marks,  viz.  : — 

(1.)  The  maker's  mark  and  his  initials. 

(2.)  A  mark  denoting  the  year  in  which  the  article  is  made. 

(3.)  Where  duty  is  payable,  the  mark  of  the  King's  head ;  and  in  Ireland  the  %ure 

of  Hibernia. 
(4.)  In  England,  if  marked  elsewhere  than  in  London,  the  arms  of  the  City  or  other 
mark  of  the  Provincial  Company. 

The  mark  of  the  Birmingham  Company  is  an  anchor. 

The  mark  of  the  Sheffield  Company  is  a  crown. 

Marking  Altered  Goods* 

If  marked  gold  or  silver  ware  is  altered,  so  that  its  character  and  use  are  changed,  or 
if  it  is  added  to  in  a  greater  proportion  than  4  oz.  to  the  lb.,  it  must  be  assayed  and 
marked  afresh. 

Watch  Cases. 

The  exporters  of  gold  and  silver  watches  are  obliged  to  mark  on  the  inside  of  every 
watch  case  the  same  numbers  as  are  engraved  on  the  works. 

Penalties  and  Prohibitions. 

In  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  a  maker  or  dealer  who  sells  goods  without  the 
requisite  marks,  is  liable  to  a  penalty. 

In  Ireland  the  buyer  is  also  liable  to  a  penalty. 

Clocks,  watches,  and  other  articles  bearing  a  counterfeited  British  mark,  or  purporting 
to  be  manufacture  of  the  United  Kingdom,  may  not  be  imported,  and  if  imported,  may  be 
seized  and  forfeited. 


12  Geo.  II.,  c.  26,  s.  2. 


12  Qteo.  II.,  c.  26,  8.  6. 


30  Qeo.  UI.,  c  81, 8B.9, 4, 
and  5. 


3. — Exemptions  pbom  Compulsory  Standard  and  Marking. 

In  England,  are  exempted  from  obligation  to  comply  with  the  standards — jeweller's  work, 
i.«.,  gold  or  silver  in  which  stones  are  set  (other  than  mourning  rings) ;  jointed  night 
earrings  of  gold,  and  gold  springs  of  lockets. 

In  England,  are  exempted  from  compulsory  marking,  the  following  articles  in  gold,  viz. : 
rings,  collets  for  rings  or  other  jewels,  chains,  necklace  beads,  lockets,  hollow  or  raised 
buttons,  sleeve  buttons,  thimbles,  coral  sockets  and  bells,  ferrils,  pipe  lighters,  crises  for 
bottles,  very  small  book  clasps,  any  stock  or  garter  clasps  jointed,  very  snaall  nutmeg 
graters,  rims  of  snuff-boxes  whereof  tops  or  bottoms  are  made  of  shell  or  stone,  sliding 
pencils,  toothpick  cases,  tweezer  cases,  pencil  cases,  needle  cases,  any  filigree  work,  any 
sorts  of  tippings  or  swages  on  stone  or  ivory  cases,  any  moimts,  screws,  or  stoppers  to 
stone  or  glass  bottles  or  phials,  any  small  or  slight  ornaments  put  to  amber  or  other  eges 
or  urns,  any  wrought  seal  or  seals  with  cornelian  or  other  stones  set  therein,  or  any  ffold 
or  silver  vessel,  plate,  or  manufacture  of  gold  or  silver,  so  richly  engraved,  carved  or 
chased,  or  set  with  jewels  or  other  stones,  aa  not  to  admit  of  an  assay  to  Jbe  taken  o^  or  a 
mark  to  be  struck  thereon,  without  damaging^  prejudicing,  or  defacing  the  same>  or  such 
other  things  as  by  reason  of  the  smallness  or  thinness  thereof,  are  not  capable  of  receiving 
the  marks  nereinbefore  mentioned  or  any  of  them,  and  not  weighing  10  dwts,  of  gola 
or  silver  each. 

In  England,  are  exempted  from  compulsory  marking,; the  following  articles  in  silver, 
VIZ.:  silver  chains  and  necklace  beads,  lockets,  any  filigree  work,  shirt  buckles  or 
brooches,  stamped  medals,  or  spoats  to  china,  stone,  or  earmenware  teai)0t8  of  any  weight 
whatever,  also  tippings,  swages,  or  mounts,  or  any  of  them  not  weighing  10  dwts*  of 
silver  each,  except  necks  and  collars  for  castors,  cruets,  or  glasses  appertaining  to  any 
sorts  of  stands  or  frames,  also  silver  wares  not  weighing  5  dwts.,  except  necks,  collars, 
and  tops  for  castors,  cruets,  or  glasses  appertaining  to  any  sorts  of  stands  or  frames, 
buttons  to  be  fixed  to  or  set  on  any  wearing  apparel,  solid  sleeve  buttons  and  solid  stads 
not  having  a  bisselled  edge  soldered  on ;  wrought  seals,  blank  seals,  bottle  tickets,  shoe 
clasps,  patch  boxes,  salt  spoons,  salt  shovels,  salt  ladles,  tea  spoan8>  tea  strainers,:  caddy 
ladles,  buckles,  (shirt  buckles  or  shirt  brooches  before  mentioned,  excepted),  and  p]ficei.to 
garnish  cabinets  or  knife  cases  or  tea  chests,  or  bridles,  or  stands,  or  frames. 

In 
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In  the  Birmingham  Act  the  above  exemptions  seem  to  be  impKed,  but  the  Act  is  not  5  Qea.iv.  c,69,  m. 

clear,  so,  28^  and  24,  local* 

andpersonaL 
In  Scotland  are  exempted  from  compulsory  marking  the  following  articles  in  gold,  viz.:    6  &  7  wm.  IV.,  c.  60, 
rings,  collets  for  rings  or  other  jewels,  chains,  necklace  beads,  lockets,  medals,  hollow  or  ••  ^®- 
raised  buttons,  sleeve  buttons,  thimbles,  coral  lockets  and  bells,  ferrils,  pipe  lighters, 
cranes  for  bottles,  very  small  book  clasps,  stock  or  garter  clasps  jointed,  very  small 
nutmeg  s^raters,  rims  of  snuffboxes  whereof  the  tops  and  bottoms  are  made  of  shell  or 
stone,  sliding  pencils,  toothpick  cases,  tweezer  cases,  pencil  cases,  needle  cases,  any  filigree 
work,  any  sorts  of  tippings  or  swages,  on  stone  or  ivory  cases,  any  mounts,  screws,  or 
stoppers  to  stone  or  glass  bottles  or  phials,  any  small  or  light  ornaments  put  to  amber  or 
other  eggs  of  urns,  any  wrought  seals,  or  seals  with  cornelian  or  other  stones  set  therein^ 
or  any  gold,  vessel,  plate,  or  manufacture  so  richly  engraved,  carved,  or  chased,  or  set 
with  jewels  or  other  stones,  as  not  to  admit  of  an  assay  to  be  taken  thereof,  or  a  mark  to 
be  struck  thereon,  without  damaging,  prejudicing,  or  defacing  the  same,  or  such  other 
things  as  by  reason  of  the  smallness  or  thinness  thereof  are  nofc  capable  of  receiving  the 
marks  hereby  required,  or  any  of  them,  and  not  weighing  10  dwts.  of  gold  each. 

In  Scotland  are  exempted  from  compulsory  marking  the  following  articles  in  silver,  viz. :  b.  17. 

chains,  necklace  beads,  lockets,  any  filiffree  work,  shirt  buckles  or  brooches,  stamped 
medals,  or  spouts  to  china,  stone,  or  earthenware  teapots,  or  any  of  them,  of  any  weight 
whatsoever,  or  tippings,  swages,  or  mounts,  or  any  of  them,  not  weighing  10  dwts.  of 
silver  each,  or  any  necks  or  collars  for  castors,  cruets,  or  glasses  appertaining  to  any  sort 
of  stand  or  frame,  or  any  ware  of  silver  whatsoever,  not  weighing  4  dwts.  of  silver  each, 
or  any  buttons  to  be  affixed  or  set  on  any  wearing  apparel,  solid  3eeve  buttons,  and  solid 
studs,  not  having  a  bisselled  edge  soldered  on,  wrought  seals,  blank  seals,  botde  tickets, 
shoe  clasps,  patch  boxes,  bucklos,  or  any  pieces  to  garnish  cabinets  of  knife  cases  or  tea 
chests,  or  bridles,  or  stands,  or  frames. 

In  Ireland  are  exempted  from  compulsory  marking  the  following  articles  in  gold,  viz. :  23  &  24  Geo.  ill., 
rings,  collets  for  rings,  earrings,  necKlace  beads,  lockets,  ferril  necks  of  bottles,  pocket  Ireland,  c  23,  s.  6. 
book  clasps,  any  jointed  stock  clasps,  rims  of  snuff  boxes,  whereof  the  tops  or  bottoms  are 
made  of  shell,  tortoigeshell,  ivory,  wood,  crystal,  or  stone,  and  filigree  work,  any  sorts 
of  tippings  or  swages  on  shell,  tortoiseshell,  ivory,  wood,  crystal  or  stone  cases,  any 
mounts,  screws  or  stoppers  to  stone,  crystal  or  glass  bottles,  or  phials,  or  any  small  or 
slight  ornaments  put  to  amber  or  other  eggs,  or  urns,  or  any  manufacture  of  gold  so 
covered  on  all  siaes  with  amel  or  enamel,  as  not  to  admit  of  any  assay  to  be  taken 
thereof,  and  the  marks  and  stamps  aforesaid  to  be  struck  thereon,  or  sucn  other  things 
as  by  reason  of  their  smallness  or  thinness  are  not  capable  of  receiving  the  marks  aforesaid, 
or  such  other  manufactures  as  do  not  weigh  6  dwts.  of  gold  each. 

In  Ireland  are  exempted  from  compulsory  marking  the  following  articles  in  silver,  viz.:  47  Geo.  III.,  Ireland, 
**  silver  ware,  or  such  things  not  exceeding  4  dwts.,  which  in  respect  of  their  smallness  ^*"'  2,  c  ift,  s.  14. 
are  not  capable  of  receiving  a  mark," 

Gold  wedding  rings  are,  notwithstanding  the  above  exevdptions,  to  be  assayed^  and  is  &  19  Vict  c  60,  s.  3. 
marked  throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 

4.— FoBEiGN  Plate. 

Foreign  gold  and  silver  plate,  not  being  battered,  if  imported,  must  be  of  the  standards  ^^q  yj^^  ^  47^  g^ 
requireu  for  British  plate,  and  be  assayed,  taxed  and  marked  in  the  same  manner.  59, 60. 

Ornamental  plate,  made  before  1800,  of  which  proof  lies  on  the  seller,  exempted.  5  &  6  vict  c  66,  b.  6. 

Foreign  plate  to  be  marked  with  an  F,  in  addition  to  the  marks  on  British  plate.  89  &  40  Vict.  c  86, 

s.  ^re-enacting  30  & 
31  Vict.  c.  82,  8. 24. 

5. — Taxes. 

Licenses. 

Annual  licenses  are  to  be  taken  out,  by — 

Every  dealer  in  gold  and  silver  articles  in  respect  of  any  shop,  and  by  every  30  &  8i  Vict  c.  90, 
hawker  or  pedlar.  ••  ^• 

If  gola  is  above  2  dwts.  and  under  2  oz.,  or  if  silver  is  above      £.    «.    d. 
5  dwts.  and  under  30  oz.,  at-        -        -        -        -        -26- 

If  gold  is  2  oz.  or  more,  or  silver  is  30  oz.  or  more,  at    -        -      5  15    - 
Every  pawnbroker  taking  in  gold  or  silver  in  respect  of  every 
shop  -        -        -        -        -        »-        -        -        -        -        -6  15- 

Evfiry  refiner  in  respect  of  every  shop     -        -        -        -        -5  15- 

No  license  required  for  deaKng  in  gold  or  silver  wire,  thread  or  lace.  »•  *• 

No  lioente  required  by  makers  of  watch  oases  for  selling  watch  cases  made  by  them.      ^^  **  ^^^  c.  32, 
0.117.  z2  Duty  •**• 
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Duty. 


65  Geo.  III.,  c  186.         Duty  on  gold  plate,  marked.  VI  s.  per  oz. 
»•  2.  „       silver  plate,  marked,  1 «.  6  rf.  per  oz. 

Gold  and  silver  watch  cases  are  exempted. 

5&evict.c82,8.2.        Articles  exempted  from  compulsory  marking  by  30  Geo.  III.,  c.  31,  are  exempted  from 
duty. 

17  «e  18  Vict  c.  96,         Gold  wares  which  are  assayed  and  marked,  but  not  compulsorily,  are  not  subject  to 
i.  3.  duty. 

18  &  10  "Vict  c.  6,  Gold  wedding  rings  are  subject  to  duty. 

8.8. 

26  Geo.  III.,  c  64,  A  deduction  of  one-sixth  is  allowed  for  unfinished  plate. 

8.  1. 

25Geo.iii.,c.64,B«.»,      Drawback  of  duty  is  given  on  exportation,  but  not  on  gold  rings  or  gold   wares 
^'  eA'  }\  ^^r^^h^   liot  exceeding  2  oz. 

c  69;  I  Geo.  IV.,  cl4,  o 

88.  1,2. 

24  Geo.  III.  c  63 ;  Duty  to  be  charged  by  companies,  and  accounted  for  and  paid  over. 

47  Geo.  III.,  Seas.  2, 
Ireland,  c  15,  bs.  6 

Allowance  for  collection,  1  per  cent. 

12  &  13  Vict  c.  80,  .  ^j     1.  o     x^       •        T>1   X 

8. 2.  Duty  on  imported  plate.     Ste  i  oreign  Flate. 

6. — ^Penalties. 

7  &  8  Vict,  c  22. 8. 2.       Forgery  or  fraudulent  use,  or  possession  of  dies  or  marks  is  made  felony,  and  punish* 
able  with  transportation  and  imprisonment ;  now  penal  servitude. 

„  o  fl-  3-  Selling,  importing,  exporting,  or  possessing  without  lawful  excuse,  gold  or  silver  or 
base  metal,  having  on  it  a  forged  mark,  punishable  by  a  penalty  of  10  /.  Proof  of  excuse 
to  lie  on  the  party  accused. 

M  9>  *  4*  Innocent  dealers  are  exempted  from  this  penalty  on  informing  against  the  manufacturer 
or  seller. 

„  »,  B.  7.  Marking  goods  below  the  standard  subjects  the  Company  to  a  penalty  of  20  /.,  the 
assayer  to  dismissal,  and  the  goods  to  seizure. 

„      „        8.0.        Erasing  a  mark  is  made  punishable  by  a  penalty  of  10  /. 

,.  „  88.12,13.  Companies  may  obtain  search  warrant  to  search  for  forged  dies,  and  false  or  illegal 
wares,  and  may,  on  proving  wares  to  be  false  or  illegal  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  justice, 
break  them,  and  appropriate  the  proceeds  to  their  expenses.  This  is  not  to  apply  to 
certain  specified  articles  of  daily  wear. 

6  &  7  Will.  IV.,  c  69,       The  above  Act  applies  to  England  only ;  but  some  provisions  of  a  similar  nature  are 
23^&  24  Geo.  Ill         Contained  in  the  Acts  which  apply  to  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

Ireland,  c  23,  s.  28. 
47  QiW.  III.,  Sess.  2, 
Ireland,  c  15,  8. 16. 


7. — Assay  Offices.    Goldsmiths'  Companies. 


12  WiiL  III.,  c  4.  The  bodies  empowered  to  assay  gold  and  silver  are  the  Goldsmiths'  Companies  in 

i2*Geo'n%  28  Londou,  Birmingham,  Shefl5eld,  Chester,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Edinburgh^  Glasgow,  and 
6&7Wiu'.'lv.,c.69,    Dublin. 

Scotland.  At  York,  Norwich,  Exeter,  and  Waterford,  companies  seem  to  have  been  incorporated, 

\^'^(L^^i^^^'  *^^*  nothing  is  now  done  in  those  cities. 

12  Geo.  IJ.  C.26.  ss.  The  SheflSield  Company  has  power  to  assay  and  mark  silver  only. 

11  to 20;  7  &  s  Vict  The  Goldsmiths'  Company  in  London  act  under  12  Geo.  IL,  c.  26,  and  7  &  8  Vict,  c  22. 
23^&  24  Geo  lU  "^^^  Wardens  and  assayers  have  power  to  reject  plates  in  which  there  is  too  much  solder, 

Ireland,  c.  23.     '         Or  which  is  not  sufiiciently  forward  or  put  together ;  and  to  break  up  plate  found  deficient 

13  Q^,  III.,  c.  62,  after  three  assays.  Provision  is  made  by  these  Acts  for  weighing,  assaying,  marking,  and 
5  Geo^^iv  c  52  local  '^^^^^"g  ^^  plate  to  the  maker,  and  also  for  certain  charges  to  be  made  by  the  Company, 
and  personal,  Bir-  The  Acts  relating  to  these  different  provincial  bodies  differ  in  some  respects  as  to  the 
mingham.  constitution  of  the  companies  and  otherwise ;  but  generally  speaking  they  provide  for 
i7^«.]8Vict.c.96,      the  following  objects  :- 

The  election  into  the  body  of  the  goldsmiths  and  silvermiths  of  the  place  and 
neighbourhood. 

The  appointment  of  wardens  and  of  an  assayer. 

The  reception,  weighing,  assaying,  marking,  and  returning  goods  of  proper  standard. 

The  rejection  of  goods  imperfectly  finished  or  put  togemer,  or  too  much  soldered. 

The  cutting  open  of  goods  suspected  to  contain  base  metal. 

The  retention  of  a  certain  proportion  of  "  scrapings,"  of  which  a  part,  "  the  diet,"  is 
to  be  carefully  preserved  for  purpose  of  being  tested  by  some  independent  authority. 
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The  breaking  of  goods  found  below  the  standard*  Appendix,  No.  2. 

The  collection  of  the  duty.  

The  levying  of  certain  fees. 
The  companies  and  their  assayers  are  made  subject  to  penalties  for  marking  below  the 
standard. 

Secrecy  is  imposed  on  the  wardens  and  assayers. 

The  Dublin  Goldsmiths'  Company  may  appoint  assayers  for  any  part  of  Ireland. 

All  workers  and  dealers  in  gold  and  silver  must  register  their  names,  works,  and   12  &  13  WilL  ill.,  c  4. 
addresses,  with  some  of  these  companies,  but  they  may  select  whichever  they  choose.  }g  ^*  JJj  \^*'gf {3 

23  &  84  Qw.  III.,  Ireland, 
c.  83,  8.  84. 

6Geo.iy.,c.58,8.81,)oeal 
and  personal. 

o       Ti  i-i  6&  7  Will.  IV., c  60, 8,8. 

8.—  r LATED  (jOODS.  7  &  8  Vict,  c  83,  8.  8. 

17  &  18  Vict.  c.  96, 8. 8. 

Makers  of  plated  goods  in  Sheffield  must  not  put  letters  on  them  unless  they  have  first   13  Geo.  ill.,  c.  62, 8. 15. 
been  approved  by  and  registered  witli  the  Company.  24  Geo.  iii^  Se88.8,c80, 

Makers  of  plated  goods  in  Scotland  must  not  put  letters  upon  them.  q^j  ^^  jY^  c  69  »w  20. 

9. — Gold  and  Silver  Lace. 

Very  elaborate  provisions  are  made  by  these  Statutes,  prescribing  the  quantity  of  silver,  ^  ^-  J^-|  ^  ^^* 
gold,  and  base  metal  to  be  used  in  silver  and  silver^ilt  lace  and  embroidery,  and  the  *'  ^ 

different  materials  on  which  the  same  are  to  be  worked :  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  to 
be  done. 

At  a  certain  part  of  the  operation  an  Excise  officer  has  to  be  present. 

An  exception  is  made  in  favour  of  theatrical  dresses. 

10. — Metal  Buttons. 

Very  elaborate  provisions  are  made  by  this  Statute  defining  what  are  to  be  considered  86  Geo.  ill.,  c  6a. 
glit  or  plated  metal  buttons,  and  prescribing  the  manner  in  which  such  buttons  shall  be 
marked,  ornamented  and  exposed  for  sale. 
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Appendix,  No.  3. 


PAPERS  handed  in  by  Mr.  Frideaux. 


Appendix,  No.  8.  GOLD  AND  SILVER  WARES. 


In  compliance  with  the  request  made  to  me  by  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Communs 
appointed  to  inquire  as  to  the  hall  marking  of  gold  and  silver  plate,  I  have  prepared  the 
following  summary  for  the  purpose  of  acquainting  the  Committee  with  the  history  of  legis- 
lation on  this  subject. 

I  have  divided  it  into  three  parts.  The  first  part  contains  a  summary  of  laws  and  orders 
which  (with  the  exception  of  the  Acts  establishing  assay  offices  in  oerUin  country  towns) 
have  been  for  the  most  part  superseded  by  later  Statutes,  or  hare  become  obsolete.  The 
second  part  comn^ences  with  the  Act  which  contains  the  chief  provisions  which  regulate  the 
practice  of  assaying  and  marking  plate  in  England,  at  the  present  time,  viz.,  the 
12  Geo.  2,  c.  26  ;  and  this  part  contains  a  summary  of  all  the  other  Acts  which  have  been 
passed  since,  and  which  are  now,  wholly  or  partially,  in  force  except  the  Acts  which 
relate  to  the  plate  and  license  duties  (a  summary  of  which  has,  I  am  informed,  been  pre- 
pared by  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue),  and  except  the  Charters  and  Acts 
relating  to  the  assay  offices  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  and  the  Acts  by  which  the  offices  at 
Birmingham  aud  Sheffield  were  established  and  are  regulated,  which  are  very  briefly  noticed 
in  Part  III. 

Walter  IVideaux, 

Goldsmiths'  Hall,  July  1878.  Clerk  of  the  Goldsmiths'  Company. 


SUMMMARY  OF  ACTS  OF  PARLIAMENT  AND  CHARTERS. 


PART  L 

1900,  Stat  28  Edw.  1,  Stat.  3,  c.  20  ordains  (inter  alia)  that  no  goldsmith  of  England,  nor 

none  otherwise  viithin  the  King's  Dominion,  shall  make,  or  cause  to  be  made  any  vessel, 
jewel,  or  other  thing  of  gold  or  silver,  except  it  be  of  good  and  true  allay,  that  is  to  say, 
gold  not  worse  than  the  touch  of  Paris,  and  silver  of  the  sterling  allay,  or  better ;  and  that 
none  work  worse  silver  than  money.  And  that  no  vessel  of  silver  depart  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  workers  until  it  be  assayed  by  the  wardens  of  the  craft,  and  marked  with  the 
leopard's  head.  And  that  the  wardens  of  the  craft  shall  go  from  shop  to  shop  among  the 
goldsmiths  to  assay  if  their  gold  be  of  the  same  touch,  and  if  they  find  any  other,  the  ^old 
shall  be  forfeit  to  the  King ;  and  that  all  the  good  towns  of  England,  where  any  goldsmiths 
dwell,  shall  be  ordered  according  to  this  Statute,  as  they  of  London  be;  and  that  one  (for 
the  rest)  shall  come  from  every  good  town  to  London  to  be  ascertained  of  their  touch.  And 
if  any  goldsmith  be  attainted  that  he  hath  done  otherwise,  he  shall  be  punished  by  imprison- 
ment and  by  ransom  at  the  King's  pleasure. 

Note. — This  Statute  is  prior  to  the  first  Charter  granted  to  the  Goldsmiths'  Company, 

and  shows  that  the  company  was  then  a  Corporation ;  and  that  all  the  plate  then  made 

in  the  King's  Dominions  was  assayed  by  them. 

1327.  The  first  Charter  granted  to  the  company  bears  date  the  80th  March,  1st  Edward  3,  and 

recites,  "  That  the  goldsmiths  of  our  City  of  London,  by  their  Petition  exhibited  to  us  and  our 
*' council,  in  our  Parliament  holden  at  Westminster  after  the  Feast  of  the  Purification  of  our 
"  Lady  last  past,  have  shown  {inter  alia)  that  the  cutlers  cover  tin  with  silver  so  subtilly,  and 
**  with  such  sleight,  that  the  same  cannot  be  discerned  and  severed  from  the  tin,  and  by  that 
<<  means  they  sell  tlie  tin  so  covered  for  fine  silver,  to  the  great  damage  and  deceit  of  us  and 
"our  people.  Whereupon  the  said  goldsmiths  have  petitioned  us,  that  we  would  be 
**  pleased  to  apply  convenient  remedy  therein ;  and  we  being  willing  to  prevent  the  said 

**evil. 
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''  evil^  do^  by  and  with  the  assent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal^  and  the  Commons  of  Apsendix^  No  8 
**our  Realm^  for  the  common  profit  of  us  and  our  people,  will  and  grant,  for  us  and  our 
''heirs  (inter  alia)  that  those  of  the  said  trade  may  by  virtue  of  these  presents,  elect 
'*  honest,  lawful,  and  sufficient  men,  best  skilled  in  the  said  trade,  to  inquire  of  the  matters 
^  aforesaid ;  and  that  they  so  chosen  may,  upon  due  consideration  of  the  said  craft,  reform 
'^  what  defects  they  shall  find  therein,  and  thereupon  inflict  due  punishment  upon  the 
'^  offenders,  and  that  by  the  lielp  and  assistance  of  the  mayor  and  sheriffs,  if  occasion  be. 
'^  And  that  in  all  trading  cities  and  towns  in  England,  where  goldsmiths  reside,  the  same 
'*  ordinance  be  observed  as  in  London  ;  and  that  one  or  two  of  every  such  city  or  town,  for, 
"the  rest  of  that  trade,  shall  come  to  London  to  be  ascertained  of  their  touch  of  gold 
''and  there  to  have  a  stamp,  of  a  puncheon  of  a  leopard's  head,  marked  upon  their  work, 
"  as  of  ancient  time  it  has  been  ordained," 

Stat  37  Edw.  3,  c.  7,  ordains  that  goldsmiths,  as  well  in  London  as  elsewhere  within  13^3, 

the  realm,  shall  make  all  manner  of  vessel,  and  other  work  of  silver,  well  and  lawfully  of 
the  allay  of  good  sterling;  and  that  every  master  goldsmith  shall  have  a  mark  by  himself, 
and  the  same  mark  shall  be  known  by  them,  which  shall  be  assigned  by  the  King  to  survey 
their  work  and  allay;  and  that  the  said  goldsmiths  set  not  their  mark  upon  their  works  till 
the  said  surveyors  have  made  their  assay^  as  shall  be  ordained  bv  the  King  and  his  council; 
and  after  the  assay  made,  the  surveyors  shall  set  the  King's  mark,  and  alter  the  goldsmith 
his  mark,  for  which  he  will  answer.  And  they  which  shall  be  so  assigned  in  every  town 
shall  make  their  searches  as  oftentimes  as  shall  be  ordained  ;  and  for  that  which  shall  be 
in  the  goldsmith's  default  ihey  shall  forfeit  to  the  King  ihe  value  of  the  metal  which  shall 
be  found  in  default. 

Note. — This  Statute  contains  some  other  provisions  of  small  importance. 

Another  charter  to  the  Goldsmiths'  Company  bears  date  the  6th  of  February,  16th 
Bich.  2,  whereby  that  Ejng  granted  license  to  the  men  of  the  crafl  of  goldsmiths  of  the 
city  of  London,  that  from  thenceforth  they  be  a  perpetual  community  or  society  of  them- 
selves; and  that  the  said  society  or  company  may  for  ever  yearly  elect  out  of  then^elves 
four  wardens,  to  oversee,  rule,  and  duly  govern  the  said  craft  and  community,  and  every 
member  of  the  same. 

Stat.  5  Hen.  4,  c.  13,  recites,  that  many  fraudulent  artificers,  imagining  to  deceive  the  14Q3, 

common  people,  do  daily  make  locks,  &c.,  of  copper  and  of  latten,  and  the  same  over-gilt 
and  silver  like  to  gold  or  silver,  and  the  same  sell  and  put  in  pjagje  to  many  men,  not  having 
full  knowledge  thereof,  for  whole  gold  and  whole  silver,  to  the  great  deceit,  loss,  and  hin- 
derance  of  the  common  people,  and  the  wasting  of  gold  and  silver.  And  ordains  that  no 
artificer  nor  other  man  shall  gilt  nor  silver  any  such  locks,  rings,  beads,  candlesticks, 
harness  for  girdles,  chalices,  hilts  nor  pomels  of  swords,  powder-boxes,  nor  covers  for  cups, 
made  of  copper  or  latten,  upon  pain  to  forfeit  to  the  King  100s.  every  time,  and  to  make 
satisfaction  to  the  party  grieved  for  his  damages ;  but  that  (chalices  always  excepted)  the 
said  artificers  may  work  ornaments  for  the  Church  of  copper  and  latten,  and  the  same  gilt 
or  silver,  so  that  always  in  the  foot,  or  in  some  other  part  of  every  such  ornament,  the 
copper  and  latten  shall  be  plain,  to  the  intent  that  a  man  may  see  whereof  the  thing  is 
made,  for  to  eschew  the  deceit  as  aforesaid. 

Stat.  2  Hen.  6,  s.  2,  c.  4,  recites,  that  the  goldsmiths  of  England,  of  their  covin  and  1414, 

ordintoces,  will  not  sell  the  wares  of  their  mystery  gilt  but  at  the  double  price  of  the  weight 
of  the  silver  of  the  same,  which  seemeth  10  the  King  very  outrageous,  and  too  excessive  a 
price,  the  King,  for  the  ease  of  his  people  willing  to  remedy  the  same,  hath  ordained  and 
established,  that  all  the  goldsmiths  of  England  shall  gild  no  silver  worse  than  of  the  allay  of 
the  English  sterling,  and  that  they  take  for  a  pound  of  troy  gilt  but  46  s,  Sd.  at  the  most, 
and  of  greater  weight  and  less,  according  to  the  quantity  and  rate  of  the  same  sum;  and 
that  which  shall  be  by  them  gilt  from  henceforth  shall  be  of  reasonable  price,  and  not  ex- 
cessive; and  if  any  goldsmith'  do  contrary  to  this  Statute,  he  shall  forfeit  to  the  King  the 
value  of  the  thing  so  sold. 

Stat.  8  Hen.  5,  c.  3,  ordains,  that  none  shall  gild  any  sheaths  nor  metoi,  but  silver  and  1420. 

church  ornaments;  nor  shall  silver  no  metal  but  knights'  spurs,  and  all  the  apparel  that 
pertaineth  to  a. baron  and  above  that  estate,  upon  pain  of  forfeiture  to  the  King  10  times  as 
much  as  the  thing  so  gilt  is  of  value,  and  shall  have  also  one  year's  imprisonment;  and  the 
justices  of  the  peace  shall  have  powecto  inquire  thereof,  and  that  to  determine;  and  he  that 
will  sue  for  the  King  shall  have  th&  third  part  of  the  said  pecuniary  forfeiture. 

Slat  2  Hen.  6,  c.  14,  ordains,  that  no  goldsmith  or  worker  of  silver  in  London  sell  any  2^03 

workmanship  in  silver  unless  as  fine  as  sterling,  except  necessary  solder  in  the  makinj?  ;  and 
that  no  goldsmith,  nor  jeweller,  nor  other  that  worketh  harness  of  silver,  shall  set  the  same 
to  sell  within  the  City  before  touched  with  the  leopard's  head,  if  it  may  reasonably  bear  the 
same,  and  also  with  the  workman's  mark,  on  forfeiture  of  double ;  and  that  tlie  mark  of 
everv  goldsnaith  be  knofwn  to  the  wardens  of  the  same  craft;  and  if  the  said  keeper  of  the 
touch  touch  any  such  hames»  with  the  leopard^s  head,  except  it  be  as  fine  in  allay  as  the 
sterBog,  he  shall  forfeit  the  double  value  to  the  King  and  to  the  party.  And  it  is  likewise 
ordained,  in  the  city  of  York,  Newoaatle-upon^Tyne,  Lincoln,  Norwich,  Bristol,  SaUsbury, 
and  Coventry,  that  every  one  shall  have  divers  touches,  according  to  the  ordinance  of  the 
mayors^  bailifis,  or  governora  of  the  same  tawns-;  and  that  no  goldsmith  nor  other  workers 
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Appendix,  No,  8.  of  silver^  nor  keeper  of  the  said  touches  within  the  same  towns,  shall  set  to  sale  or  touch 
any  silver  in  other  manner  than  in  London,  on  pain  of  the  said  forfeiture.  And  that  no 
goldsmith  or  other  worker  of  silver  in  England,  where  no  touch  is  ordained,  shall  work 
any  silver  except  it  be  as  fine  in  allay  as  the  sterling,  and  that  he  set  thereon  his  mark  before 
he  set  it  to  sale  ;  and  if  it  is  not  as  fine,  he  shall  forfeit  double  value,  as  in  London ;  and 
justices,  &c.,  shall  hear^  inquire,  and  determine  ofiences,  and  make  due  execution  by  their 
discretions. 

Note. — It  appears  that  before  the  last  Statute  all  the  gold  and  silver  plate  made  in 
England  was  assayed  and  marked  at  Goldsmiths'  Hall  in  London. 

1462.  Another  Charter  to  the  Company  of  Goldsmiths  in  London  bears  date  the  30th  of  May, 

2  Edw*  4,  and  grants  {inter  alia\  as  follows :  *'  And  for  the  credit  of  the  men  of  the  said 
^Vcraft,  dwelling  and  residing  in  the  said  city,  for  the  time  being,  and  for  the  preventing  and 
**  avoiding  the  damage  and  loss,  which  do  or  may  daily  happen  and  arise,  as  well  to  us  as 
"  to  any  of  our  liege  people,  for  want  of  a  due  and  provident  care  in  regulating  certain  of 
'^  our  subjects  and  others  using  and  exercising  the  said  trade,  without  any  regard  to  the 
''  credit  of  (he  said  company,  and  also  for  the  preventing  and  taking  away  the  subtilties 
''and  deceits  practised  in  the  said  trade.  We  have  further  granted,  and  by  these  presents 
''  do  grant,  to  the  said  now  wardens  and  commonalty,  and  their  successors  for  ever,  (hat 
"  the  wardens  of  the  said  mystery  for  the  time  being  shall  and  may  for  ever  have  the 
**  search,  inspection,  tryal  and  regulation  of  all  soits  of  gold  and  silver,  wrought,  or  to 
''be  wrought,  and  to  be  exposed  to  sale  within  the  City  of  London,  and  the  suburbs 
"  thereof,  and  in  all  fairs  and  markets,  and  all  cities,  towns,  and  boroughs  and  all  other 
"  places  whatsoever  throughout  our  kingdom  of  England;  and  also  shall  and  may  have 
"  power  to  punish  and  correct  all  defects  that  shall  be  found  in  the  workinsr  of  gold  and 
"silver;  and  also  by  themselves,  or  any  of  them,  to  break  all  such  deceitful  works  and 
"  wares  of  gold  and  silver,  of  what  sort  soever,  if  any  such  they  shall  find,  to  be  made, 
"  wrought,  and  exposed  to  sale,  in  deceit  of  our  people." 

1477.  Stat  17  Edward  4,  c.  1,  directs  {inter  alia)  that  no  goldsmith,  or  worker  of  gold  or 

silver,  shall  work,  or  put  to  sale,  any  gold  under  the  fineness  of  18  carats,  nor  silver, 
unless  it  be  as  fine  as  sterling,  except  such  thing  as  requireth  solder;  also,  that  no  gold- 
smith work,  or  set  to  sale  harness  of  silver  plate,  or  jewel  of  silver,  from  the  feast  of  Easter, 
within  the  City  of  London,  or  within  two  leagues*  of  London,  before  it  be  touched  with  the 
leopard's  head  crowned,  such  as  may  bear  the  said  touch,  and  also  with  a  mark  or  sign  of 
the  worker  of  the  same  so  wrought,  upon  pain  of  forfeiture  of  the  double  value  of  such 
silver  wrought  and  sold  to  the  contrary;  that  the  mark  or  sign  of  every  goldsmith  be  com- 
mitted to  the  wardens  of  the  same  mystery,  and  if  it  be  found  that  the  keeper  of  the  touch 
of  the  leopard's  head  crowned,  do  mark  or  touch  any  harness  with  the  leopard'^  head,  if  it 
be  not  as  fine  in  alloy  as  sterling,  he  shall  forfeit  double  the  value  of  the  silver,  and 
that  the  craft  of  goldsmiths  of  London  shall  be  answerable  for  the  non-suflSciency  of  the 
warden. 

This  Statute  was  enacted  for  seven  years,  and  was  afterwards  re-enacted  for  20  years  in 
1489,  and  again  for  20  years  in  1552  by  7  Edw.  6,  c.  0. 

1488.  Stat.  4  Hen.  7,  Pari.  3,  c.  2,  recites,  That  it  was  of  old  time  used  and  continued  fill 

now  of  late  years,  that  there  wus,  for  the  weal  ol  the  King  and  the  realm,  finers  and  parters 
of  gold  and  silver,  by  fire  and  water,  under  a  rule  and  order  belonging  to  the  mints  of 
London,  Calais,  Canterbury,  York  and  Durham,  and  other  places,  where  mints  been  holden, 
and  at  the  Goldsmiths'  Hall,  in  London,  to  fine  and  part  all  gold  and  silver,  belonging  and 
needful  for  the  said  mints  and  fellowship  of  goldsmiths,  for  the  amendment  of  money  and 
plate  of  the  realm,  that  every  (hing  might  be  reformed  to  the  right  standard  as  well  in 
money  as  plate,  to  the  least  cost,  for  the  weal  of  the  King's  noblemen  of  the  land  and 
common  people;  but  now  that  such  finers  and  parters  dwell  abroad  in  every  part  of  this 
realm,  out  of  the  rules  aforesaid,  and  buy  gilt  silver  from  the  mints,  changes,  and  gold- 
smiths, and  part  and  fine  it,  and  for  the  most  part  of  the  silver  so  fined,  they  do  allay  in 
divers  manners,  and  sell  it  to  every  man  that  will  buy  of  them,  to  make  such  works  as 
pleaseth  the  buyers;  therefore  men' can  get  no  fine  silver,  when  they  need  it,  for  their 
money,  for  the  amendment  of  money  and  plate,  as  hath  been  in  times  past,  wherefore 
it  tauseth  money  and  plate,  in  divers  places  of  the  realm,  to  be  made  worse  in  fineness 
than  it  should  he,  as  it  appeareth  evidently  in  divers  places,  to  the  great  hurt  of  the  King's 
noblemen  and  common  people.  And  enacts  {inter  aUa\  that  no  finer  nor  parter  of  gold 
and  silver  allay  any  fine  silver  or  gold,  and  none  sell  in  any  otherwise,  and  to  any  person  or 
persons,  but  only  to  the  officers  of  mints,  changes,  and  goldsmiths  within  this  realm,  for 
augmentation  and  amending  cf  coin  and  plate ;  and  that  no  finer  nor  parter  sell  to  no 
person  any  manner  of  silver  in  mass,  molten  and  allayed,  on  forfeiture  of  the  same,  one- 
half  to  the  King,  and  the  other  half  to  the  finder,  that  can  prove  and  will  sue  for  it  in  the 
Exchequer. 

150i.  Henry  7,  by  an  inspeximus  Charter  of  the  20th  year  of  his  reign,  confirmed  all  the  pre- 

ceding Charters ;  and,  on  account  of  the  company  being  opposed  in  their  trade  search  and 
assay,  granted  by  Edward  4,  gave  them  the  additional  power  to  imprison  or  fine  defaulters 
in  the  trade  at  their  discretion ;  to  seize  and  break  unlawful  work ;  to  compel  the  trade, 

within 

*  This  Statute  is  in  Norman  French ;  this  word  in  the  original  is  **  leokez.'' 
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witblo  three  miles  of  the  City,  to  bring  their  work  to  the  company's  common  hall,  to  be   Appendix/No.  B. 

assayed  and  stamped ;  and  gave  them  power,  for  ever,  when  it  was  not  standard,  to  utterly  

condemn  the  same,  without  rendering  account  to  the  Crown. 

Stat.  18  Eliz.  c.  15,  recites,  that  certain  evil-disposed  goldsmiths  deceitfully  do  make  1676. 

and  sell  plate,  and  other  gold  and  silver  wares,  to  the  great  defrauding  of  Her  Majesty 
and  her  good  subjects ;  and  enacts,  that  no  goldsmith  shall  work,  sell  or  exchange,  or 
cause,  &c.,  any  wares  of  gold,  less  in  fineness  than  22  carats,  and  that  he  use  no  solder, 
&c.,  more  than  necessary  Tor  finishing  the  same,  on  pain  to  forfeit  the  value  of  the  thing  so 
sold  or  exchanged,  and  that  no  goldsmith  shall  make,  sell,  or  exchange,  any  wares  of 
silver  less  in  fineness  than  11  ounces  2  pennyweight;  nor  put  to  sale,  exchange,  or  sell, 
any  plate  or  goldsmiths'  work  of  silver,  before  he  hath  set  his  own  mark  to  so  much  thereof 
as  conveniently  may  bear  the  same,  upon  pain  to  forfeit  the  value  of  the  thing  so  sold  ot  '' 

exchanged.  And  iT  any  goldsmith  shall  make  any  plate,  and  the  same  shall  be  touched, 
marked,  and  allowed  for  good,  by  the  wardens  or  masters  of  that  mystery,  and  if  in  the 
same  there  shall  be  found  any  falsehood  or  deceit,  then  the  wardens  and  corporation  of  that 
mystery,  for  the  time  being,  shall  forfeit  and  pay  the  value  of  the  thing  so  exchanged  or 
sold. 

Charters  were  granted  to  the  Goldsmiths'  Company  by  James  the  First,  in  the  second  ieo4. 

year  of  his  reign,  and  by  Charles  the  Second  in  the  18th  year  of  his  reign.  These  Charters 
were  inspezimus  Charters,  or  Charters  of  Confirmation,  and  did  not  much  enlarge  the  iqq^ 

powers  which  had  previously  been  given  to  the  Company  for  the  supervision  of  the  standards 
of  plate,  except  that  the  Charter  of  Charles  2,  which,  it  will  be  observed,  is  recited  in  tlie 
Act  of  12  Greo.  2,  c.  26,  empowered  the  wardens  to  commit  offenders  to  prison,  and  to 
set  fines  upon  them. 

Stat.  6  8c  7  Will.  3,  c.  17,  s.  8,  empowers  one  or  more  of  the  wardens,  with  two  or  more  iq^^ 

of  the  court  of  assistants,  of  the  Company  of  Groldsmiths  in  London,  to  search  for  unlawful 
bullion. 

Stat.  8  Will.  3,  c.  8,  s.  1,  after  reciting  that  it  might  reasonably  be  suspected  that  part  1G96. 

of  the  silver  coins  of  this  realm  had  been  by  persons  regardin^^  their  own  private  gain  more 
than  the  public  good,  molten  and  converted  into  vessels  of  silver  or  other  manufactured 
plate,  which  crime  had  been  the  more  easily  perpetrated  by  them,  in  regard  the  goldsmiths 
or  others,  workers  of  plate,  by  the  former  laws  and  Statutes  of  this  realm,  were  not  obliged 
to  make  their  plate  of  finer  silver  than  the  sterling  or  standard  ordained  for  the  moneys  of 
this  realm. 

Sect.  9  enacts,  that  from  the  25th  of  March  1697,  no  person  shall  work  any  silver  plate 
less  in  fineness  than  11  ounces  10  pennyweight  of  fine  silver  per  pound  troy;  nor  put  to  sale, 
exchange,  or  sell  the  same  (unless  it  be  silver  wire,  or  such  things  as  in  respect  of  their 
smailness  are  not  capable  of  receiving  a  mark)  until  marked  with  the  worker  s  mark,  the 
marks  of  the  mysterv  or  craft  of  the  goldsmiths,  which,  instead  of  the  leopard's  head  and 
the  lion,  shall,  tor  this  plate,  be  a  lion's  head  erased,  and  the  Britannia,  and  a  distinct 
variable  mark  to  be  used  by  the  warden  of  the  said  mystery  to  denote  the  year  in  which 
such  plate  is  made,  on  forfeiture  of  such  manufactured  silver,  or  the  value  thereof.  And  if 
such  plate  shall  be  touched,  marked  or  allowed  for  good,  by  the  wardens  or  masters  of  the 
said  mystery,  or  those  authorised  or  employed  by  them  for  the  assaying  and  marking  of 
plate ;  and  if  in  the  same  there  shall  be  found  any  falsehood  or  deceit,  then  the  wardens 
and  corporation  of  that  mystery  for  the  time  being  shall  forfeit  and  pay  the  value  of  the 
plate  so  deceitfully  marked. 

This  Statute  also  provided  for  the  ready  purchase  by  the  Mint  of  any  wrought  plate  bear- 
ing the  stamps  of  the  Goldsmiths'  Company  of  London,  at  6  s.  4  d.  per  ounce. 

Note. — It  will  be  seen  that  the  object  of  raising  the  standard  was  to  prevent  silver 
coin  being  converted  into  plate. 

In  this  Act  the  provincial  assay  offices  were  not  mentioned,  and  they  appear,  there- 
fore, to  have  been  deprived  of  the  power  of  marking  silver  plate,  because  they  were  not 
empowered  to  use  the  marks  for  the  new  standard. 

This  standard  lasted  until  1719.     {See  Stat.  6  Geo.  1,  c.  2.) 

The  year  mark  had  been  used  long  before  this  time. 

Stat.  9  8clO  Will.  3,  c.  28,  recites,  that  by  an  Act  of  the  7th  &  8th  of  Will.  3,  c.  19,  no 
wrought  plate  can  be  shipped  off;  under  the  great  penalties  therein  contained,  whereby  no^ 
home-wrought  manufactured  plate,  though  never  so  beneficial  to  the  artificers  and  trade  of 
this  kingdom,  is  permitted  to  be  exported ;  which  was  at  that  time  a  good  and  wholesome 
law,  and  tended  to  the  benefit  of  the  kingdom,  by  keeping  bullion  at  home  to  be  coined:^ 
And  also  recites  the  said  Act  of  the  Btli  of  Will.  3,  c.  8 :  And  that  a  great  benefit  may 
accrue  to  many  artificers,  and  to  the  kingdom  in  general,  by  giving  liberty  to  export  watches, 
sword-hilts,  wrought  plate,  and  several  other  silver  manufactures  made  within  this  king- 
dom, being  of  the  fineness  prescribed  in  the  last  recited  Act.  And  enacts,  that  after  the 
24th  of  June  1698,  it  shall  be  lawful  to  export  such  watches,  &c.,  according  to  the  rules 
prescribed  in  the  said  last  recited  Act,  as  shall  be  yearly  allowed  by  the  Commissioners  of 
the  Customs. 

Stat.   12,  Will.  3,  c.  4,  recites,  that  the  goldsmiths,  silversmiths,  and  plate  workers,  1700, 

0.117.  A  A  remote 
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Af^mdis^V^h^  remote  from  London^  are  under  gre«t  difficulties  and  hardships  in  the  exercise  of  their 
— '  trades,  for  want  of  assayefs  in  convenient  places  to  assay  and  touch  Aeir  wrought  plate ; 

and  therefore,  for  remedy  thereof,  and  for  preyenting  all  frauds  and  conruptions  therein. 

Sect  1.  Appoints  the  several  cities,  where  the  mints  were  Istely  erected  for  recoining  the 
silver  money,  viz.,  York,  Exeter,  Bristol,  Chester,  and  Norwich,  for  the  assaying  and 
marking  of  wrought  plate,  and  for  executing  the  powers,  authorities,  and  directions  given  by 
this  Act 

Sect.  2.  Incorporates  the  goMsmifhs,  silversmiths,  and  plateworkers,  freemen  oP,  and 
inhabiting  within,  any  of  the  said  cities,  and  having  served  an  apprenticeship  to  the  said 
trade,  the  Company  of  Goldsmiths  of  such  city  respectively,  and  enables  them  annually  to 
choose  two  wardens,  who  shall  continue  for  one  year,  and  no  longer,  unless  re-elected. 

Sect  3.  Enacts,  that  no  goldsmith,  8ic.  there  shall  work  any  silver  plate  less  in  fineness 
^  Aan  the  standard,  nor  put  to  sale,  exchange,  or  sell  the  same  until  mariced  witli  the  worker's 

nuirk,  the  lion's  head  erased,  the  Britannia,  the  arms  of  the  city,  and  a  variable  yearly 
Boman  letter. 

Sect.  4.  Enacts,  that  each  of  the  said  companies  shall  elect  an  able  and  skilful  man, 
experienced  in  assaying  of  gold  and  silver,  who  may  detain  eight  grains  per  pound  troy  of 
silver  he  shall  assay,  four  grains  whereof  shall  be  put  into  the  diet  box,  and  tne  other  four 
grains  shall  be  allowed  him  for  bis  waste  and  spillings  in  making  the  said  assays ;  and 
appoints  the  oath  he  shall  take  immediately  after  his  election  before  the  mayor. 

Sect.  6.  Enacts,  that  the  diet-box  shall  be  locked  up  with  three  keys,  kept  by  the  wardens 
and  assayer,  and  shall  be  at  the  company's  charge  conveyed  annually  (if  required  by  the 
Lord  Chancellor  or  Keeper)  to  the  Mint  at  the  Tower,  and  the  diet  therein  tried  as  the  pix 
of  the  coin  is  tried ;  and  if  any  falsehood  or  deceit  therein,  tlie  company  shall  forfeit  60  Lp 
to  be  recovered  against  such  company,  or  any  member  thereof  in  his  private  capacity:  and 
if  any  plate  shall  be  touched,  marked,  or  allowed  for  good  by  the  assayer,  and  any  deceit 
found  therein,  he  shall  forfeit  double  the  value  thereof. 

Sect  7.  Enacts,  that  every  goldsmith,  &c.  inhabiting  there  or  elsewhere,  shall  first  enter 
his  name,  mark,  and  abode  with  the  wardens  of  such  company  of  that  city  or  place  where 
an  assayer  is  or  shall  be  appointed,  which  shall  be  done. without  f(^e.  And  if  such  goldsmith 
shall  not  enter  his  mark,  or  shall  strike  any  unentered  mark  on  plate>  he  shall  forfeit  double 
the  value  thereof. 

Sect  8.  Enacts,  that  if  any  person  shall  counterfeit  any  of  the  stamps  appointed  by  thia 
Act  to  be  used  by  the  said  wardens  or  a^sayers  for  marking  wrought  plate,  or  any  of  the 
stamps  used  by  the  wardens  of  the  Company  of  Goldsmiths  of  the  City  of  London,  sudi 
person  shall  for  every  such  offence  forfeit  the  sum  of  600  /.,  to  be  recovered  and  disposed  as 
aforesaid. 

Sect  9.  Recites,  tliat  it  is  not  the  intent  or  meaning  of  this  Act  to  hinder  any  goldsmith, 
silversmith,  or  plateworker,  not  inhabiting  within  any  of  the  cities  aforesaid,  from  exercising 
his  trade;  yet,  for  preventing  of  abuse  or  corruption  therein,  it  enacts  that  every  such  gold- 
smith, &c  shall  first  fix  bis  mark  upon  his  plate,  and  then  shall  send  the  same  to  some  city 
or  place  where  an  assayer  is  or  shall  be  appointed,  who  shall  assay  and  mark  the  same  as  he 
is  by  this  Act  required  tp  mark  the  plate  of  his  company,  and  he  shall  be  paid  towards  his 
charge  and  trouble  in  making  such  assays  a  sum  not  exceeding  6(L  per  pound  troy. 

1701.  Stat.  lAnne,  Stat  1,  c.  9,  s.  3.     Recites,  that  by  the  said  Act  of  12  Will.  3,  c.  4,  it  was 

enacted  that  every  goldsmith,  &c.  inhabiting  in  any  town  or  place  where  an  assayer  is  not 
or  shall  not  he  appointed,  shall  bring  all  his  wrought  plate  to  some  of  the  said  cities  or 

E laces  to  be  assayed  and  marked>  on  forfeiture  of  such  plate,  or  the  value  thereof,  as  shall 
e  sold  or  ezchiMiged  before  marked  and  assayed  :  and  recites,  that  in  the  town  of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne  tliere  is,  and  time  out  of  mind  hath  been,  an  ancient  Company  of 
€bldsmiths,  which,  with  their  families,  by  the  said  penalty  are  like  to  be  ruined,  and  the 
said  trade  utterly  lost  in  the  said  town  :  and  recites,  that  by  the  Stat  of  2  Hen.  6,  c,  14, 
the  town  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyiie  is  one  of  the  places  appointed  to  have  touchea  for  wrought- 
silver  plate;  therefore  this  Act  appoints  the  town  of  iVewcastle-upon-Tyoe  for  the  assaying 
and  marking  wrought  plate,  as  fully  as  if  named  in  the  said  Act  of  12  Will.  3,  c.  4.  And 
Sect  4  incorporates  the  goldsmiths^  silversmiths,  and  plateworkers,  freemen  of,  and  inha- 
biting ill  the  said  town,  and  having  served  an  apprenticeship  to  the  said  trade,  the  Company 
of  Goldsmiths  of  the  said  town  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and  enables  them  annually  to 
choose  two  wardens,  who  shall  continue  for  one  year,  and  no  longer,  unless  re-elected. 
And  Sect.  6,  enacts,  that  all  silver  plate  (except  by  smallness  not  capable  of  the  touch) 
shall  be  made  of  the  same  fineness,  and  assayed  and  marked  with  the  arms  of  the  said  town, 
and  other  the  marks  mentioned  in  the  said  Act  of  12  Will.  3,  c.  4,  and  that  an  assay  master 
shall  be  elected  by  the  said  company,  who  shall  take  such  oath  as  is  therein  prescribed 
before  the  Mayor  of  Newcastle ;  and  that  the  said  assay  master,  and  all  goldsmiths,  &C., 
there  shall  observe  and  be  subject  to  the  said  Act,  as  if  the  said  town  had  been  therein 
mentioned. 

I»«g  Stat.  G  Geo.  1,  c.  1 1,  Sect.  1.  Recites,  that  it  is  found  by  experience  that  the  manufactures 

of  silver,  which  were  made  according  to  the  old  standard,  are  more  serviceable  and  durable 
than  those  which  have  been  made  according  to  the  new  standard  ;  and  therefore  enacts, 
that  the  said  old  standard  of  silver  plate,  made  after  the  1st  of  June  1720^  shall  berestored^ 
revived,  and  take  place  instead  of  the  said  new  standard. 

Sect.  2.  Enacts,  that  no  goldsmith,  &c.,  shall  be  obliged  to  make  silver  plate  according  to 
the  said  new  standard. 
Sect  3.  Enacts,  that  no  person  shall  make  any  silver  plate  less  in  fineness  than  11  ounces, 

two 
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two  pennyweigbt  per  pound  troy^  or  pot  to  sale,  exchange,  or  selling  any  silver  phisle,    AffmUhi,  Ne«  8. 
(unless  wire  or  things  by  smallness  not  capable  of  a  mark)  tmtil  touched,  assayed^  and  ' 

marked  in  manner  prescribed  by  the  laws,  for  marking  the  new  standard  of  11  ounces  10 
pennyweights  fine  in  case  the  same  standard  had  continued ;  and  that  all  former  laws  for 
preserving  the  said  new  standard  shall  be  put  in  execution  for  presemng  the  old 
standard. 

Sect.  4.  Granted. to  his  Majesty  a  duty  of  6  d.  per  ounce  on  afl  silver  pkte  luiportei  into 
and  made  in  Great  Britain,  to  be  paid  by  the  importer  and  makers  re»peclivety*  And 
subsequent  sections  provide  for  the  levying  of  it. 

Sect  41.  Recites,  that  it  may  be  requisite,  for  eneottrttging  the  several  manufactures  of 
wrought  plate,  to  continue  both  the  new  and  old  standards,  fw  the  better  aecommodrtfitig  all 
buyers  of  plate,  and  the  workers  and  dealers  therein :  And  therefore  enacts,  that  all 
wrought  plate  shall  not  be  made  less  in  fineness  than  11  ounces  10  pennyweight,  or  II 
ounces  2  pennyweights ;  which  two  different  standards  of  wrought  plate  shall  be  seveMlly 
marked  with  di&tinguishing  marks,  vi2.,  plate  of  11  ounces  10  pennyweights,  with  the 
workman's  mark,  the  warden's  mark,  the  lion's  head  erased,  and  the  Britannia;  and  plale 
of  11  ounces  2  pennyweight,  with  the  worker's  mark^  the  wardens'  mark,  m  lion  pasnnt, 
and  a  leopard's  head,  ^d  that  it  shall  not  be  lawful  to  make  sihrer  piste  of  a  coarser 
allay,  under  the  penalties  by  any  of  the  laws  in  being  concerning  wrought  plate. 


PART   II. 


4t 


Stat  12  Geo.  V^^P*  -^>  Recites  the  Acts   of  28  EJw.  1,  c.  20;    2  Hen.  6.  c.  14;  ijg^^ 

18  EHz.  c.  15;  12  Will.  3  c.  4;  recites  also,  that'**  the  wardens  and  commonalty  of  the 
'"mysiery  of  goldsmiths  of  the  City  of  London  are,  and  have  been  a  guild  or  corporation 
^  time  out  of  mind,  wiih  divers  pnvileges  confirmed  and  enlarged  by  several  Charters  from 
''his  Majesty's  Royal  predecessors,  Kings  and  Queens  of  this  realm  (amongst  other  things), 
"  for  the  searching,  assaying,  supervising,  marking,  and  regulating  wrouirht  plate,  in  order 
*'  to  ascertain  the  standard  thereof,  for  the  good  and  iafety  of  the  public : "  recitesi  also,  the 
Charter  of  18th  of  Charles  2 ;  and  recites,  that  "  the  standaiids  of  the  plate  of  this 
"  Kingdom  are  both  foi'  the  honour  and  riches  of  the  reahQa,"8nd  so  highly  concem  his 
"  Majesty's  subjects  that  the  same  ought  to  be  most  carefully  observed,  and  all  deceits 
"therein  to  be  prevented  as  much  as  possible;  but,  notwithstanding  the*  aforesaid  several 

Acts  of  Parliament  and  Charters,  great  frauds  are  daily  committed  in  the  manu- 
"  facturing  of  gold  and  silver  wares  for  want  of  sufficient  power  effisctualiy  to  prevent  the 
"  same." 

Sect.  1.  Enacts,  that  in  England  no  ware  of  gold  shall  be  made,  sold,  or  exported  less  in 
fineness  than  22  carats  of  fine  gold  in  every  pound  weis^ht  troy^  and  no  ware  of  silver  less 
in  fineness  than  11  ounces  2  pennyweights  of  fine  silver  in  every  pound  weight  troy,  under 
a  penalty  of  10  Z.  for  every  <»ffence. 

Sect.  2.  Provides,  that  the  Act  shall  not  extend  to  jewellers'  work,  except  mourning 
rings. 

Sect  3.  Provides  how  shopkeepers  may  be  exempted  from  prosecutions. 

Sect  4.  Provides,  that  there  shall  be  no  trial  against  them  unless  within  four  terms. 

Sect.  5.  Enacts,  that  no  person,  making,  trading,  or  dealing  in  gold  or  silver  wares, 
dall  sell,  exchange,  expose  to  sale,  or  export  any  manufacture  of  gold  or  silver  until  marked 
as  follows  :  viz.,  gold  plate  and  old  standard  silver  plate  with  the  maker's  mark,  and  these 
marks  of  the  Company  of  Goldsmiths  in  London  :  viz.,  the  leopard's  head,  the  lion  passan^ 
and  the  yearly  letter;  or  with  the  maker's  mark,  and  with  the  marks  appointed  to  be  used 
by  the  assayers  of  York,  Exeter,  Bristol,  Chester,  Norwich,  or  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and 
new  standard  silver  plate  with  the  maker's  mark,  and  these  marks  of  the  said  i[tompainy^ 
viz.,  the  lion's  head  erased,  the  Britannia,  and  the  yearly  letter;  or  with  the  maker's  mark, 
and  the  marks  of  one  of  the  said  cities  or  towns,  on  10/.  penalty  for  eveiy  offence.  But 
Sect.  6  exempts  certain  small  wares  of  gold  and  silver,  and  any  manufacture  of  gold  and 
silver  so  richly  engraved,  carved,  or  chased,  or  set  with  jewels  or  stones,  as  not  to  admit  of 
an  assay  to  be  taken  off,  or  a  mark  to  be  struck  thereon,  without  damaging  or  defacing  the 
same,  and  such  other  things  as  by  smallness  or  thinness  are  not  capable  of  receiving'a  mark, 
and  not  weighing  10  pennyweights  each,  from  being  marked  by  the  said  companies,  or  any 
of  them. 

Sect.  7.  Recites  and  repeals  the  clause  in  12  Will,  3,  c.  4,  which  provides  that  any  person 
counterfeiting  the  stamps  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  500  /. ;  and  Sect.  8  imposes  a  penalty 
of  100/.  on  any  person  who  shall  forge  the  marks^  or  sell  wares  with  forged  marks  on 
them. . 

Sec.  9.  Directs  every  working  goldsmith,  &c.,  to  send  a  note  or  memorandum  with  his 
plate  to  the  Assay  Office,  with  the  date»  his  name,  residence^  and  weighty  and  descriptioa 
of  plate. 

beet  10.  Provides,  that  there  shall  be  no  drawback  of  duty  on  the  exportation  of  silver 
plate  above  seven  years  old. 

Sect  11*  Redtes,  that  it  may  be  necessary  to  use  more  solder  in  one  piece  of  wrought 
plate  than  another,  so  that  the  same  cannot  be  ascertained  by  any  general  rule ;  and  there 
being  great  frauds  daily  committed  by  using  too  much  solder  in  wrought  plate^  and  there 
cannot  be  any  certain  rule  prescribed  for  the  forwardness  in  the  workmanship  that  every 
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Appendix^  No.  8»    particular  piece  of  plate  ought  to  be  of  before  it  shall  be  marked ;  therefore  it  empowers 
^  any  warden  or  deputy  warden  of  the  said  Company  of  Goldsmiths  in  London,  or  any 

warden  or  assayer  of  i  ork,  &c.  (being  or  having  been  a  working  goldsmith  or  silversmith), 
to  determine  what  solder  is  necessary  about  every  piece  of  plate  sent  to  be  assayed  or 
marked,  and  how  forward  in  workmannhip  the  same  ought  to  be,  and  whether  all  the  pieces 
are  a£5ixed  together  or  not,  on  his  seeing  the  same :  and  if  he  shall  adjudge  any  piece  of 
plate  to  be  too  much  charged  with  solder,  or  not  forward  enough  in  workmanship,  or  the 
pieces  not  affixed  together,  or  incapable  of  being  marked,  he  may  refuse  to  permit  the  same 
to  be  assayed  or  marked.  And  Sect  12  empowers  any  person  to  appeal  from  such  warden 
or  deputy  warden  of  the  said  Company  of  (ioldsmiths  in  London  to  the  other  wardens,  or 
any  two  of  them,  or  to  the  meeting  of  the  standing  committee ;  and  if  not  satisfied  with 
the  determination  of  the  said  wardens  or  committee,  to  appeal  to  the  court  of  assistants,  or 
to  appeal  in  the  first  instance  to  the  said  court  of  assistants  by  writing  under  his  hand ;  but 
that  the  determination  of  the  court  of  assistants  shall  be  final. 

Sects.  13  to  19.  Relate  to  the  prices  to  be  charged  for  assaying  and  marking,  and  the 
levying  thereof. 

Sect  20.  Empowers  the  wardens,  after  three  assays,  to  break  any  parcel  of  plate  reported 
to  be  of  a  coarser  allay  than  the  said  respective  standards. 

Sec.  21.  Enacts,  that  every  person  who  shall  make,  or  cause  to  be  made,  any  manufacture 
of  gold  or  silver,  shall  first  enter  his  name,  mark,  and  place  of  abode,  in  the  Assay  Office  of 
the  said  Company  of  Goldsmiths  in  London,  or  in  the  Assay  Office  at  York,  &c.,  on  pain 
to  forfeit  lOZ.,  and  10  /.  more  for  usin^  any  other  mark. 

Sects.  22  to  23.  Provide  how  forfeitures  shall  be  recovered. 

1784.  Statute  24  Geo.  3,  c.  53,  is  a  Duty  Act.  It  enacts  that  all  plate  sent  to  be  assayed  ^nd 
marked,  shall  be  marked  with  the  King's  head  in  addition  to  tne  other  marks,  and  that  the 
counterfeiting  this  mark,  or  any  other  mark  used  by  the  Company  of  Goldsmiths  in  London 
or  Edinburgh,  or  the  Birmingham  or  Sheffield  Companies,  or  by  the  wardens  or  assayers  at 
York,  Exeter,  Bristol,  Chester,  Norwich,  or  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and  the  selling  of  wares 
with  counterfeit  marks,  knowing  them  to  be  counterfeited,  and  the  transposing  of  marks, 
shall  be  a  felony  punishable  by  death. 

1785.  Stat.  25  Geo.  3,  c.  64,  is  a  Duty  Act.  It  enacts  that  the  exporters  of  gold  and  silver 
watches  shall  engrave  in  the  inside  of  every  case  of  each  watch,  inclosing  the  works  thereof, 
the  same  numbers  and  figures  which  shall  be  engraved  on  the  works. 

1790.  Stat  80  Geo.  8,  c.  31.   Repeals  the  clause  in  12  Geo.  2,  c.  26,  and  also  a  clause  in  the 

24  Geo.  3,  c.  53,  which  exempt  certain  small  articles  from  the  obligation  of  being  marked, 
so  far  as  regards  wares  of  silver. 

Sect.  3.  Enacts,  that  it  shall  not  be  necessary  to  mark  the  following  articles  of  silver,  viz., 
chain,  necklace  beads,  lockets,  any  filigree  work,  shirt  buckles,  or  brooches,  stamped 
medals,  spouts  to  china,  stone,  or  earthenware  teapots,  of  any  weight  whatsoever. 

Sect.  4.  Enacts  that  it  shall  not  be  necessary  to  mark  tippings,  swages,  or  mounts  not 
weighing  10  pennyweights  of  silver  each,  except  necks  and  collars  for  castors,  cruets,  or 
glasses. 

And  Sect  5.  Enacts  that  it  shall  not  be  necessary  to  mark  any  wares  of  silver  what- 
soever not  weighing  5  pennyweights,  except  necks,  collars,  and  tops  for  castors,  cruets,  or 
glasses  appertaining  to  any  sort  of  stands  or  frames,  buttons  to  be  affixed  to  or  set  on  any 
wearing  apparel,  solid  sleeve  buttons,  and  solid  studs,  not  having  a  bissilled  edge  soldered 
on,  wrought  seals,  blank  seals,  bottle  tickets,  shoe  clasps,  patch  boxes,  salt  spoons,  salt 
shovels,  salt  ladles,  tea  spoons,  tea  strainers,  caddy  ladles,  buckles  (shirt  buckles  or  brooches 
before-mentioned  excepted),  and  pieces  to  garnish  cabinets,  or  knife  cases,  or  tea  chests,  or 
bridles,  or  stands,  or  fi-ames. 

1798.  Stat  38  Geo.  3,  c.  24.    Repealed  the  duties  on  watch  cases. 

^^^  Stat  38  Geo.  3,  c.  69,  is  an  Act  for  allowing  gold  wares  to  be  manufactured  at  a 

standard  lower  than  was  then  allowed  by  law.  This  Act  permits  wares  of  18  carat  standard 
to  be  made,  and  directs  such  wares  to  be  marked  with  a  Crown  and  the  figures  18,  instead 
of  the  mark  of  the  lion  passant;  and  by  Sect.  7,  the  counterfeiting  marks,  file,  is  made  a 
felony,  punishable  by  transportation  for  seven  years. 

1816.  Stat  55  Geo.  3,  c.  185,  is  a  Duty  Act     But  Sect  7  makes  the  counterfeiting,  &c.,  the 

duty  mark  (the  King's  head)  a  felony  punishable  by  death. 

1842.  Stat  5  &  6  Yict  c.  47,  is  a  Customs  Act 

Sect.  59.  Enacts  that  foreign  plate  imported,  not  being  battered,  shall  not  be  sold  unless 
of  the  proper  standard,  and  duly  assayed  and  marked ;  and  Sect  60  empowers  any  person 
to  send  the  same  to  any  assay  office  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  be  assaycKl.  And  when  so 
sent  it  provides  that  it  shall  be  tested,  stamped,  and  marked  in  the  same  manner  as  British 
plate. 

Note. — It  is  to  be  observed  that  these  enactments  do  not  oblige  the  importer  to  send 
foreign  plate  to  be  assayed  and  marked  at  the  time  of  its  importation,  nor  indeed 
at  any  time.     See  5  8c  6  Vict  c.  56,  s.  6  ;  and  30  &  31  Vict.  c.  82,  s.  24. 

^^^*  5  &  6  Vict.  c.  56  is  a  Customs  Act ;  Sect  6  provides  that  ornamental  plate  made  prior 

to  the  year  1800,  may  be  sold  without  being  assayed  and  marked. 
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Stat.  7  &  8  Viot.  c.  22,  intituled,  '^  An  Act  to  amend  the  Laws  now  in  force,  for  preventing    Appeadix^  M#*  tl 
Frauds  and  Abases  in  the  marking  of  Gold  and  Silver  Wares  in  England." 

Sect.  1  repeals  so  much  of  the  Acts  of  the  18  Geo.  3,  c.  69,  and  of  the  88  Geo.  8,  c.  69, 
as  relates  to  the  punishment  of  offenders. 

By  Sect.  2,  the  forging  or  counterfeiting  any  die  used  for  marking  gold  or  silver  wares, 
or  knowingly  uttering  the  same ;  the  marking  wares  with  forged  dies,  or  knowingly  uttering 
any  such  ware;  the  forging  any  mark  of  any  such  die  used  as  aforesaid,  or  knowingly 
uttering  the  same;  the  transposing  or  removing  any  mark  of  any  die  used  as  aforesaid,  or 
knowingly  uttering  any  such  transposed  mark  ;  tlie  having  in  possession  any  such  forged  or 
counterfeit  die  as  aforesaid,  or  any  ware  of  gold  or  silver,  or  any  ware  of  base  metal,  having 
thereupon  the  mark  of  any  such  forged  or  counteifeit  die  as  aforesaid,  or  any  such  forged  or 
counterfeit  mark,  or  imitation  of  a  mark  as  aforesaid,  or  any  mark  transposed  or  removed 
as  aforesaid,  knowing  the  same  respectively  to  have  been  forged,  counterfeited,  imitated, 
marked,  transposed,  or  removed ;  the  cutting  or  severing  any  mark,  with  intent  to  join  or 
aflBx  the  same  to  any  other  ware;  the  joining  or  affixing  to  any  ware,  any  cut  or  severed 
mark;  and  the  fraudulently  using  any  genuine  die,  are  respectively  mhA^  felony^  punish- 
able by  transportation  for  any  term  not  exceeding  14  nor  less  than  seven  years,  or  by  im- 
prisonment with  or  without  hard  labour  for  any  term  not  exceeding  three  years. 

By  Sect  8,  every  dealer  who  shall  sell,  exchange,  expose  for  sale,  export,  import,  or 
attempt  to  export  or  import,  or  who  shall  have  in  his  possession  without  lawful  excuse  (the 
proof  whereof  shall  lie  upon  him)  any  ware  of  gold  or  silver,  or  base  metal,  having  there- 
upon any  forged  or  counterfeit  mark,  or  any  mark  which  shall  have  been  transposed  or  re- 
moved, is  made  liable  for  every  such  ware  to  a  penalty  of  101. 

Note. — In  the  cases  provided  for  by  this  section,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  not  neces- 
sary for  the  Company  of  Goldsmiths,  suing  for  the  penalty,  to  prove  a  guilty 
knowledge. 

By  Sect.  4,  dealers  are  exempted  from  the  penalty  on  discovering  and  making  known 
the  actual  manufacturer  of  any  such  ware,  or  the  person  from  whom  the  same  was  bought, 
had,  or  received. 

By  Sect  6,  it  is  enacted,  that  if  any  ware  which  si»all  have  been  duly  assayed  and 
marked,  shall  be  altered,  by  any  addition  being  made  thereto,  or  otherwise,  so  that  its 
character  or  use  shall  be  changed,  or  if  any  addition  shall  be  made  thereto  (although  its 
character  or  use  shall  not  be  changed),  the  weight  of  which  addition  shall  bear  a  greater 
proportion  to  the  original  weight  than  four  ounces  to  every  pound  troy  weight ;  every  such 
ware  shall  be  assayed  and.  marked  again  as  a  new  ware,  and  the  duty  shall  be  paid  upon 
the  whole  weight. 

But  if  the  weight  of  such  addition  shall  not  bear  a  greater  proportion  to  the  original 
weight  than  four  ounces  to  every  pound  troy,  and  the  character  or  use  of  such  ware  shall 
Tiot  be  changed,  the  addition  only  may  be  assayed  and  marked,  and  the  duty  paid  on  the 
weight  of  such  addition  only ;  but,  before  any  such  addition  shall  be  made,  the  ware  shall 
be  brought  to  the  Assay  Office  for  inspection,  and  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  addition 
explained,  and  the  assent  of  the  company  to  the  making  of  such  addition  signified  : 

And  every  dealer  who  shall  alter,  or  add  to,  any  ware  which  shall  have  been  before  assayed 
and  marked,  so  that  its  character  or  use  shall  be  changed,  or  so  that  the  addition  shall  l>ear 
a  greater  proportion  to  the  original  weight  than  four  ounces  to  every  pound  troy,  without 
bnnging  the  same  to  be  assayed  and  marked  as  a  new  ware ;  or  if  its  character  or  use 
shall  not  be  changed,  or  the  addition  shall  not  bear  a  greater  proportion  to  the  original 
weight  than  aforesaid,  without  first  bringing  such  ware  to  the  Assay  Office,  and  explaining 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  intended  addition  to  the  company,  and  obtaining  their  con- 
sent thereto;  and  every  dealer,  who  shall  sell,  exchange,  expose  for  sale,  export,  import, or 
attempt  to  export  or  import,  or  who  shall  have  in  his  possession  any  such  ware,  so  altered, 
changed,  or  added  to  as  aforesaid,  is  made  liable  for  every  such  ware  to  a  penalty  of  ten 
pounds ;  and  every  such  ware  may  be  seized. 

By  Sect.  6.  Dealers  are  exempted  from  the  penalty  on  discovering  and  making  known 
the  actual  manufacturer  of  any  such  ware,  or  the  person  from  whom  the  same  was  bought^ 
had,  or  received. 

By  Sect.  7.  Every  officer  of  the  several  halls,  who  shall  mark  as  standard  any  ware 
worse  than  standard,  is  made  liable  to  a  penalty  of  twenty  pounds;  every  such  officer  shall 
be  dismissed;  and  every  such  ware  may  be  seized. 

By  Sect.  8,  it  is  enacted,  that  every  dealer  who  shall  enter,  or  has  already  entered,  his 
private  mark,  under  the  existing  laws,  with  any  of  the  companies,  shall  give  them  the  par- 
ticulars of  every  place  where  he  carries  on  his  business,  or  keeps  wares,  and  his  place  of 
abode,  and  so  from  time  to  time,  under  a  penalty,  for  every  offence,  of  five  pounds. 

By  Sect.  9.  A  penalty  of  five  pounds  for  every  offence  is  imposed  on  every  dealer  who 
shall  fraudulently  erase,  obliterate,  or  deface  any  mark  of  the  several  companies  of  gold- 
smiths, from  any  ware. 

By  Sect  10.  The  recovery  and  application  of  penalties  is  provided  for. 

By  Sect  11.  Justices  of  the  peace  are  required,  upon  information  by  any  of  the  several 
companies  of  goldsmiths,  to  grant  search  warrants  to  search  for  forged  or  counterfeit  dies, 
arid  false  or  illegal  wares ;  and  every  such  die  and  ware  may  be  seized.  But  notanv  wares 
which  by  existing  laws  are  not  required  to  be  marked,  nor  any  of  the  wares  following, 
viz. :  watch  rings,  watch  keys,  watch  hooks,  ear-rings,  necklaces,  eye^Uuses,  spectacles  of  gold, 
shirt  pins,  or  studs,  bracelets,  head  ornaments,  waist  buckles. 
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AeBendi^.^O*  9.      By  Sect  12.    The  disposal  of  false  dies  and  wares  seized  is  provided  for. 

— -  '■"  '..  Sect  13  regulates  the  proceedings  in  actions  and  prosecutions  against  any  person  acting 

....  in  pursuance  or  under  the  authority  of  this  Act. 

Sect.  14  defines  the  meaning  and  interpretation  of  words  and  terras  used  in  the  Act. 
Sect.  15  provides  that  after  the  1st  October  1844,  gold  wares  oi  the  standard  of  22  carats 
qfjine  gold  in  every  pound  Troy  shall  be  marked  with  a  Crown  and  the  figure  22,  instead  of 
tne  lion  passant. 

Sect  16  extends  the  powerit^  penalties,  and  provisions  concerning  the  lion  passant,  to  the 
mark  directed  to  be  used  instead  thereof,  by  this  Act. 

Sect  17  declares  that  this  Act  shall  not  extend  to  Scotland  or  Ireland. 
Sect  18  declares  that  it  shall  come  into  operation  on  the  Ist  October  1844. 

1854.  Stat.  17  &  18  Vict.  e.  96,  provides  that  Her  Majesty  may,  by  Order  in  Council,  allow 

any  standard  for  gold  wares  not  less  than  one-third  part  in  the  whole  of  fine  gold,  and  by 
such  order  approve  of  the  manner  in  which  the  same  shall  be  marked,  setting  forth  in 
figures  the  actual  fineness  thereof. 

By  Sect  2  it  is  provided  that  workers  and  dealers  may  have  their  wares  assayed  and 
marked  at  any  established  assay  office  which  they  may  select. 

Sect.  3  provides,  that  if  any  of  the  gold  wares  which  are  not  liable  to  be  assayed  and* 
marked,  shall  nevertheless  be  assayed  and  marked,  such  wares  shall  not  be  chargeable  with 
the  duty. 

Sect.  4  extends  the  provisions  of  existing  Acts  to  the  new  standards. 

And  Sect.  5  imposes  a  permity  on  any  assayer  or  other  officer  who  shall  mark  a  gold 
ware  of  a  lower  standard  with  the  mark  appropriated  to  a  higher  standard. 

1854.  Order  of  Council  of  11th  of  December  1864,  fixes  the  new  standards  of  15,  12,  and  9 
carats,  and  provides  that  they  shall  be  marked  as  follows,  viz. : — ^The  first  with  the  figures 
15,  and  the  decimal  mark  *625;  ihe  second  with  the  figures  12,  and  the  decimal  mark  *5; 
and  the  third  with  the  figure  9,  and  the  decimal  mark  *d75. 

Note. — The  Goldsmiths'  Company  of  London  advised  against  tbe  introduction  of 
these  lower  standards.  The  plain  and  intelligible  manner  in  which  it  was  ordered  that 
wares  of  15,  12,  and  9  carats  should  be  marked,  has  been,  it  is  believed,  the  chief 
cause  of  the  comparatively  small  quantity  of  gold  of  these  standards  which  is  manu- 
factured. In  the  last  year,  ending  27th  of  May,  at  Goldsmiths'  Hall,  London,  gold 
wares  weighing  7,083  lbs.  0  ozs.  19  dwts.  3  grs.  were  marked,  and  of  these  tbe  articlea 
made  of  the  higher  standards  (viz.  22  and  IS  carats)  weighed  6,607  lbs.  7  ois^ 
14  dwts.  14  grs. 

1855,  Stat.  18  &  19  Vict.  c.  60,  recites,  the  3rd  section  of  the  last  mentioned  Act,  and  recites 
that  by  certain  Statutes  in  force,  no  gold  rings,  except  mourning  rings,  are  liable  to  be 
assayed  and  marked,  but  that  gold  wedding  rings  have  nevertheless  been  assayed  and 
marked.  It  further  recites  that  it  is  expedient  that  gold  wedding  rings  should  be  made 
liable  to  the  provisions  of  the  Statutes  in  force  relating  to  the  assaying  and  marking  of  gold 
plate. 

Sect.  1  enacts  that:  1.  From  and  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  gokl  wedding  rings 
shall  be  assayed  and  marked  in  like  manner  as  gold  pkite  not  exempted  is  required  by  the 
Statutes  in  force  to  be  assayed  and  marked,  and  all  the  provisions  of  the  Statutes  relating  to 
the  manufacture  or  sale  of  gold  plate  shall  apply  to  gold  wedding  nngs. 

Sect.  2  enacts  that  the  3rd  section  of  the  Act  passed  in  the  18th  year  of  the  reign  of 
Her  present  Majesty,  therein  recited,  shall  be  repealed,  so  far  as  the  same  might  affect  gold 
wedding  rings. 

1867.  Stat  30  &  31  Vict.  c.  80,  is  a  Customs  Act.     Section  24  provides  that:  All  gold  and 

silver  plate  which  shall  be  imported  from  foreigi)  parts,  and  which  shall  be  sent  to  any 
assay  office  in  the  United  Kingdom  at  which  gold  and  silver  plate  is  now  or  shall  at  any 
time  hereafter  be  by  law  required  to  be  assayed,  and  which  when  so  sent  shall  be  there 
assayed,  tested,  stamped,  and  marked,  shall,  in  addition  to  the  marks  for  the  time  being 
used  at  such  assay  office  for  the  purpose  of  marking  British  plate^  be  marked  with  the 
further  mark  of  the  letter  F  on  an  oval  escutcheon,  in  order  to  denote  that  such  gold  or 
silver  plate  was  imported  from  foreign  parts,  and  was  not  wrought  or  made  in  England, 
Scotland,  or  Ireland. 

^g^Q^  iVb<e.-^This  enactment  was  repealed  by  the  Customs  Oonsolidation  Act,  18761 

(39  &  40  Vict  c.  86),;   but  it  was  re-enacted  in  the  same  words  by  tbe  Customs 
Tariff  Act,  1876  (30  &  40  VicU  c.  35,  s.  2). 
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PART  IIL 


A3pjwaik,  Vh.  8.* 


Scotland. 

The  goMsmithg  of  Edinburgh  are  a  very  ancient  body.    They  were  incorporated  by  1W7. 

CSiarter  of  James  Vll.,  in  1687,  but  James  VI.  had  previously  (in  1686)  granted  certain 
powers  to  the  deacon  and  masters  of  the  craft.  The  celebrated  goldsmith,  George  Heriot, 
was  deacon  of  the  craft  in  1591. 

Stat  M  Geo.  8»  c  28,  established  the  Glasgow  Assay  Office.    This  is  a  local  Act  1819. 

The  corporations  of  goldsmiths  at  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  are  now  chiefly  regulated  by  1886. 

the  provisions  of  the  Statute  6  &  7  Will.  4,  c.  69,  intituled  •*  An  Act  to  fix  the"  Standard 
Qualities  of  Gold  and  Silver  Plate  in  Scotland,  and  to  provide  for  the  assaying  and  marking 
thereof.'' 

The  standards  art  the  same  as  in  England. 

Ireland. 

Charles,  XL,  by  Charter  of  the  13th  year  of  bis  reign,  incorporated  the  Gt)ldsmiths'  Com*  1^38. 

peny  of  Dublin.  And  at  the  present  time  there  is  no  other  assay  office  in  Ireland.  I  say 
the  present  time,  for  in  the  year  1784,  a  company  of  French  Protestants  established  them- 
selves near  Waterford,  at  a  place  which  they  called  New  Grene¥a,  and  obtained  powers  to 
eetablish  an  assay  office  there,  but  they  only  continued  for  about  six  years. 

Additional  powers  were  giten  to  the  Dublin  Corporation  by  several  Statutes,  the  last  1788. 

being  an  Act.  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  23  &  24  Geo.  3,  c.  23. 

The  standards  in  Ireland  are  for  silver  11  ounces  2  pennyweights,  and  for  gold  22,  20, 
18^  15,  12,  and  9  carats. 

B1RMINGHA.M   AND    ShBFFIBLD. 

Stat.  13  Geo.  3,  c.  62,  established  the  assay  offices  at  Birmingtiam  and  Sheffield.     It  1773. 

was  repealed  so  far  as  it  related  to  BhminghHm,  in  1824,  by  6  Geo.  4,  c.  62,  by  which 
Statute  the  Birmitieham  Office  is  now  regulated ;  but  the  office  at  Sheffield  is  regulated 
by  this  Statute  at  the  present  time;  except  that  by  Statute,  24  Geo.  3,  c.  20,  some  increase 
in  the  charges  for  assaying  were  authorised. 

Both  the  above-mentioned  Statutes,  viz.,  13  Geo.  3J  c.  62,  and  6  Geo.  4,  c.  62,  are 
l^cal  Aots»  and  therefore  will  not  be  found  in  the  "  Statutes  at  Large." 


GOLD  AND  SILVER  HALL  MARKING. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


SUGGESTIONS  for  some  Alterations  in  the  Law. 


If  it  should  be  the  opinion  of  the  Commiltee  that  the  assaying  and  hall  marking  of  gold 
aidd  silver  plate  should  be  continued,  it  is,  I  think,  expedient  that  some  alterations  and 
amendments  of  the  law  be  made. 

Foreign  Plate. 

As  regards  foreign  plate  imported,  I  think  that-  Sects.  69  »nd  60  of  6  &  6  Vict.  c.  47 ; 
Sect.  6  of  6  &  6  Vict.  c.  66;  and  Sect.  2  of  39  &  40  Vict  c.  36,  should  be  repealed 
and  re-enacted  altered  as  follows : — The  chief  alterations  which  I  propose  are  printed  in 
italics. 

And  be  it  enacted,  that  all  gold  and  silver  plate,  not  being  battered,  which  shall  be 
imported  from  foreign  parts  after  the  commencement  of  this  Act,  and  sold,  exchanged,  or 
exposed  to  sale  within  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  shall  be  of  the 
respective  standards  now  required  for  any  ware,  vessel,  plate  or  manufacture  of  gold  or 
silver  wrought  or  made  in  England;  and  that  no  gold  or  silver  plate  so  to  be  imported  as 
aj&resaid,  not  being  battered  shall  be  sold,  exchanged,  or  exposed  to  sale  within  the  said 
United  Kingdom  until  the  same  shall  have  been  assayed,  stamped,  and  marked  in  manner 
in  the  Schedule  to  this  Act  mentioned ;  and  that  every  goldsmith,  silversmith,  or  other 
person  whatsoever  who  shall  sell  or  expose  to  sale  in  England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland  any 
gold  or  silver  plate  so  to  be  imported  as  aforesaid,  and  not  being  battered,  before  the  same 
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AppendiZy  No.  8«  shall  have  been  so  assayed^  stamped^  and  marked  as  aforesaid^  shall  be  subject  and  liable  to 
the  like  penalties  and  forfeitures  in  all  respects,  and  to  be  recoverable  in  the  same  manner, 
as  the  penalties  and  forfeitures  now  by  law  imposed  upon  goldsmiths  and  silversmiths  sell- 
ing, exchanging  or  exposing  to  sale  in  England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland  respectively  any  ware 
or  manufacture  of  gold  or  silver  plate  made  or  wrought  in  England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland 
respectively,  and  not  assayed,'  stamped,  and  marked  as  required  by  law :  Provided  always, 
that  no  article  or  ware  of  gold  or  silver  so  to  be  im]>orted  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  liable  to  be 
assayed,  stamped,  or  marked  as  aforesaid,  which  would  not  be  liable  to  be  assayed,  stamped, 
or  muiked  if  it  had  been  wrought  or  made  in  England*  Promded  also,  and  it  is  hereby 
declared  that  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  extend  to  oblige  to  be  assayed^  stamped^  or  marhed,  any 
manufacture  of  gold  or  silver  so  richly  engraved,  carved,  or  chased,  or  set  with  jewels  or  other 
stones,  as  not  to  admit  of  an  assay  to  be  taken  of,  or  a  mark  to  be  struck  thereon  without 
damaging  or  defacing  the  same.  Provided  also,  that  it  shall  be  lawful  to  sell,  exchange,  or 
expose  to  sale  any  gold  or  silver  plate  which  shall  have  been  or  henceforth  shall  be  imported 
from  foreign  parts,  such  gold  or  silver  plate  being  of  foreign  manufacture,  and  of  an  orna- 
mental kind,  and  having  been  made  or  wrought  previous  to  the  year  lUOO,  notwithstanding 
such  gold  or  silver  plate  shall  not  be  of  such  standard  as  aforesaid,  and  shall  not  be  assayed, 
stamped,  or  marked  as  is  by  this  Act  required  :  Provided  always  that  in  any  action,  suit, 
or  other  proceeding  against  any  person  for  any  forfeiture  or  penalty  for  seUing,  exchanging, 
or  exposing  to  sale  any  gold  or  silver  plate  imported  from  foreign  parts,  before  the  same 
shall  have  have  been  assayed,  stamped,  or  marked  as  in  this  Act  is  mentioned,  the  proof 
that  the  same  was  manufactured  previous  to  the  year  1800  shall  lie  on  such  person. 

And  be  it  enacted,  that  in  order  that  js^old  and  silver  plate  so  imported  as  aforesaid  may 
be  assayed,  stamped,  and  marked,  the  Commissioners  of  Customs  may  permit  the  same  to  be 
delivered  to  the  importer  thereof  without  payment  of  duty  for  such  period  as  to  them  may 
appear  expedient y  and  under  such  regulations  and  restrictions  and  with  such  security  by  bond 
for  the  return  of  the  same  duly  stamped  or  marked  in  such  manner  as  is  hereby  required  and 
for  the  payment  of  the  duties  thereon  as  they  may  direct  or  require,  and  the  importers  shall 
send  the  same  to  an  assay  office  in  the  United  Kingdom  at  which  gold  and  silver  plate  is 
now  by  law  required  to  be  assayed,  and  when  so  sent  it  shall  be  assayed  and  tested  in 
such  and  the  same  manner,  and  be  subject  to  such  and  the  same  charges,  as  if  the  same 
were  British  plute  by  law  assayable  in  such  office;  and  the  wardens  and  officers  in  any 
such  essay  office,  and  the  persons  employed  by  them,  shall  have  such  and  the  same  powers 
of  assaying,  touching,  testing,  marking,  cutting,  breaking,  or  defacing  such  gold  and  silver 
plate  so  sent  to  be  assayed  as  are  now  by  law  exercisable  by  such  wardens,  officers,  and  other 
persons  in  respect  of  gold  and  silver  plate  now  by  law'required  to  be  assayed. 

And  be  it  enacted  that  all  gold  and  silver  p^ate  which  shall  be  imported  from  foreign 
parts,  and  which  shall  be  sent  to  any  assay  office  in  the  United  Kingdom  at  which  gold  and 
silver  plate  is  now  or  shall  at  any  time  hereafter  be  by  law  required  to  be  assayed,  and 
which  when  so  sent  shall  be  then  assayed  and  tested,  shall  be  stamped  and  marked  with  the 
marks  mentioned  in  the  Schedule  hereto,  in  order  to  denote  that  such  gold  or  silver  plate  was 
imported  from  foreign  parts,  and  was  not  wrought  or  made  in  England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland; 
and  the  wardens  and  officers  in  such  and  every  such  assay  office,  and  the  persons  employed 
by  them,  shall  have  power  to  impress  and  mark,  and  shall  impress  and  mark  such  marks 
before  such  plate  shall  be  delivered  out  from  such  assay  office. 

Schedule. 

To  contain  a  description  of  the  marks,  such  marks  to  be  totally  different  from  those  used 
in  marking  English  made  plate. 


The  object  of  the  alterations  which  I  have  proposed  in  the  foregoing  clauses  will  be 
obvious.  At  the  present  time  there  is  no  law  which  compels  the  importer  to  send  foreign 
made  plate  imported  to  be  assayed  and  marked.  He  pays  the  duty  at  the  Custom  House, 
and  is  allowed  to  take  his  plate  away.  He  thinks,  or  says  he  thinks,  that  having  paid  the 
duty,  he  has  done  all  that  is  requisite.  He  sells  it,  and  generally  it  gets  into  the  hands  of 
collectors,  who  probably  would  not  care  to  give  information  of  the  offisnce,  even  if  they 
knew  that  an  offence  had  been  committed. 

The  offender  himself  pretends  ignorance  of  tlie  law,  and  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  in 
many  instances  he  has  been  ignorant  of  it. 

At  the  end  of  last  year  the  Goldsmiths'  Company  sent  a  notice  to  the  trade  with  extracts 
from  the  Acts  of  Parliament  relating  to  foreign  plate,  which  notice  brought  several  persons 
to  Goldsmiths'  Hall,  who  declared  that  they  believed  that  having  paid  the  duty  at  the 
Custom  House,  no  other  obligation  was  imposed  upon  them  to  enable  them  to  sell  foreign 
plate  imported. 

Watch  Casbs. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  marking  of  watch  cases  should  not  be  conrpulsory. 
Foreign  watches  in  unmarked  cases  have  been  always,  I  am  informed,  sold  in  England 
without  challenge,  and  yet  1  am  of  opinion  that  such  cases  are  strictly  within  the  view 
of  the  12  Geo.  2,  c.  26,  sect.  6,  and  that  the  seUing  of  them  renders  the  seller  liable  to  a 

penalty. 
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IMPRESSIONS  OF  theMRKS  IN  USE  ^theASS^  OFFICE  GOLDSMITHS'HALL  LONDON. 

FOR  MARKING  Sim:RPUTE,OFTHE  OLD  STANDARD  FRDK29?MArl878TO29':T«AYl879. 

^>^--       - 0  0  0  0 

Zion..       ^5  Q   i9    O     o 

Leopard ^    Q©    0 

Zetter^. Q|    ^    ^     * 

Du^  aruLZioTL .  OQ     OO     ©* 

ZioTv  OTvci  Zeopctr^cL. Q)^     QO  OO    oo 

LioTL  oTLcL ZeiXj^r*. Q9   QV    9*    9* 

Letter  cmjcLIhjJty, 90    'JO      •© 

Duty-J^ioTv  arvcL  Letter. OOl'        ®^* 

Lio7v,Zeopa7xL^etter. .                •©• 

iyuty-JsijOTvj:etter,Zecfpardy, 0O$0    OOtO 

Du;ty,Zetter^ia7V^cpancL. ._. _    0€(Q0       0«Q0 

ZixfrVfLecpardyJsetZjerjIhiiy^ QQ^JO       QOtO 

»• "  »r— >? — » ■- ^6  ^0 

e 

» » ->r — ■»» 0 

Zunv, o 

Zixnv  azuL  Letter^  .„ Q^              «•  

(        ®          \ 

Lijorrv^Lecpajrd/fLetter. J                                        \ 

\           0       i^ 

»fa^^  co^e,  cover  J  azvd/  FeruLcuvt . 

(^/^/-  bottom,  of  Much  (xtses. 

I>u^,LetteT'^to7v^eop€xrci^ ^^  ^^         o  #  O  « 

jyuiy^ett^TjLecpardyyLijOTt q^  q  q      O^OO 

LiarvpLeopard/^tber^uty Q  v90 

1 
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TwerOy-t^o Q        Q          •          , 

TyrenXy4yro  orvdbLetter fflV       ••        •• 

Crcnvrv  ca%dL  Twerdy-t^vv^o ^ Q^       QQ        e* 

Letter, Crovrrv, ZZ  aihALeopcvrd.^ •oa<a 

Duty^Zetter,  Cr-oyrn,  ZZ,  kJunxL  Zeopttnd/..-              ©•  o  wo 

1 
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IMPIffiSSIONSoFTHEMARKSINUSEArTHEASSfii'OmCE  GOLl)SIfflTIS'MX LONDON. 
forMRKIKG  gold  of  the  15,12,9. CARAT  STANDARDSFRDM2rMAYl878To29?MAFl879.     ' 


2S62S 

15'6Z5Leopar€L. 

ISSZSleoparcLXecur. 
JS'6ZS letter J^opanl . 


eno 


>l<l 


OH9 
■•o 


Truver  battomB  of  WcUchy  Cases, 


Outer  bottonv  of  WaJbcJv  Cases. 


-for  IbLngs, 


JZ'5 

JZ'SLecpoTxL 

JZ-SLecpardLXetber. . 
JZ  'SZetterJ,eop€tr>cL. 


©I® 


»eo 


937S 


9375Zeopartl 

9'375  LeapardbXettjer... 
9'37SZetberJjeoparcL. 


1 


OYO 


leo 


Leapardy . 
Xetter 


O  O  © 

(i  o  • 


Letter  arut  Zeopartt. 
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IMPRESSIONS  QFTHE MARKS  mUSEATTHEASSAromCE  GOLDSMITHS'BML LONDON. 
ronMARKffiG  GOLD  of  the  18  CARAT  STANDARD  erom  29^fMArl878  to  29^MArl879. 


Ihggr. 


Crm0nf 


O  0 

0  e 

■       o      • 

0  e      o 

01  M  «■    •! 


Lttaer  and.  16.  -... 

Crown.  cmjdbM.     ^ O©  ©•  »•   «  «  8 

Jhuiy,LewpaLrcLJL^tLer. 00*   OM    03« 

LMpand^JL^ieber'yOvPVSvJS,    ^ .„ •■« 


O^awTvJSfLecparit^Uer.  „ 

JYulTtfpf  Ft       ._ 

Crtmrw  oj^JS,  


■  •o« 


Crawrv,WJs€Wer. 

Zetter,CrawTVy  IS^ZeoparcU 

Cr€fwrv,18,Leopaa*iLyLettjer. 

Ihu^,  CrowFVf  18,ZecparcL^  Zetter'. 


•  «o« 


9«S9« 


Inner  hottartv  cf^  WiUchy  Ccuse. 


Outer  hotbOTTv  of  Wcubcfv    Ccuse. 


GoG^.^ 


JiymzecrDy 
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penalty.     We  have  never  been  asked  to  sue  for  a  penalty  so  incurred,  but  if  required  to  do     Appendix,  No.  8. 

80, 1  snould  feel  it  diflScult  to  give  a  reason  for  objecting,  except  that  the  practice  has  not  

hitherto  been  questioned. 

A  watch  case  is  of  no  use  by  itself.  It  is  not  a  complete  article.  It  is  an  adjunct  to  a 
thing  generally  of  much  greater  value.  Mortover  it  is  not  liable  to  the  duly.  I  would 
leave  it  to  be  sold  marked  or  unmarked,  according  to  the  will  of  the  seller,  and  it  is  my 
opinion  that  the  hall  mark  is  so  much  valued  that  the  number  of  watches  sent  to  be  marked 
would  not  be  materially  lessened. 

The  grievance  for  the  remedy  of  which  ihe  hon  Member  for  Coventry  has  introduced  a 
Bill  into  Parliament,  is  more  a  watchmaker's  than  a  casemaker's  grievance.  The  object 
which  the  foreign  makers  of  cases  have  in  sending  them  to  England  to  be  assayed  and 
marked,  is,  it  is  stated,  that  they  may  put  foreign  movements  in  them  of  a  cheap  and 
inferior  character,  and  sell  them  in  foreign  markets  as  English  made  watches,  the  buyer 
being  deceived  by  finding  on  the  cases  the  English  hall  marks,  a  practice  by  which  ^ 
the  English  watchmaker  is  undoubtedly  injured. 

Exemptions. 

I  think  it  would  be  well  to  simplify  the  laws  with  respect  to  the  articles  exempted  from 
the  necessity  of  being;  marked,  which  laws  are  now  contained  in  several  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment. It  might  be  done  by  laying  down  some  general  rule  as  to  the  weight  of  articles 
to  be  exempted,  and  also  specilying,  if  necessary,  some  particular  articles  by  name  which 
would  not  come  wiihin  the  general  rule;  excepting  also  all  jewellers'  work,  and  such 
articles  as  by  reason  of  delicacy  of  workmanship  would  not  permit  an  assay  to  be  made, 
or  a  mark  struck  thereon  without  injury. 

There  is  also  this  anomaly  in  the  law,  that  gold  wares  assayed  and  marked,  which  are  not 
required  to  be  marked,  are  exempted  from  the  duly  by  the  17  &  18  Vict.  c.  96,  s.  3,  but  there 
is  no  similar  provision  with  respect  to  silver  wares  of  the  like  description. 

if  it  should  be  considered  advisable  to  con^^olidate  in  one  Act  the  laws  relating:  to  the 
assaying  and  marking  of  plate  in  the  United  Kingdom,  it  would  be  expedient  to  make  some 
other  alterations ;  but  the  framing  of  such  a  Statute  would  not  be  so  simple  and  easy  a 
business  as  it  seems  to  have  been  thought  by  the  Cumniittee  which  reported  on  the  subject 
in  1856,  and  as  it  might  appear  to  anyone  who  has  not  maturely  considered  the  subject  in 
all  its  bearings,  especially  with  reference  to  the  corporations  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  and  the 
smaller  assay  offices  in  England. 

The  general  law  for  England  is  for  the  most  part  contained  in  two  Acts  of  Parliament, 
viz.,  the  12  Geo.  2,  c.  26,  and  the  7  &  8  Vict.  c.  22. 


Appendix,  No.  4. 


PAPER  handed  in  by  Mr.  Prideauw. 


IMPRESSIONS    OF    HALL    MARKS.  Appendix, No. 4 


See  Lithographs  opposite. 
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Appendix,  No.  5. 


PAPER  handed  in  by  Mr.  OumstU 


Appendix,  No.  5.  Exchequer. — Divisional  Court  of  Appeal,  from  Jaferior  Courts. — 

^""^  23  November  1877. 


YouKG,  Appellant,  v.  Cooft,  Respondent. 

Case  stated  undei^  the  Act  26  k  21  Vict.  c.  43,  hj  one  of  the  metropolitan  police  magiD** 
trates. 

The  respondent  wa»  a  jeweller,  cartying  on  bnstness  at  Stepney,  and  l>eld  a  license  W 
deal  in  gold  plate  under  two  ounces  in  weight.  The  license  dttty  is  imposed  by  80  k  Z\ 
Victi  c^  9a,  s.  1.    The  charging  part  of  the  section  is  as  follows:— 

^*  There  shall  be  paid  ♦«•*♦♦♦  by  every  person  who  shall  trade  in 
"  or  sell  any  article  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  gold  or  silver,  in  respect  of  every 
''  house,  shop,  or  other  place  in  which  his  trade  or  budiness  shall  be  carried  on  : 

"  Where  the  gold  shall  be  above  two  pennyweights  and  under  two  ounces  in 
"  weight,  or  the  «lver  above  five  pennyweiglits  and  under  30  ounces  in  weighty  the 
"  sum  of  2  L  Qs, 

"  Where  the  gold  shall  be  of  the  weight  of  two  ounces  or  upwards,  or  the  silver 
of  the  weight  of  30  ounces  or  upwards,  tlie  sum  of  5  /.  16  *." 

An  officer  of  excise,  in  the  course  of  his  duty,  bought  at  the  respondent's  shop  a  gold 
chain  weighing  2  otrnces  ll  pennyweights  la  grains,  fcrr  which  he  paid  14  /. 

An  information  was  exhibited  by  order  of  the  Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue  against 
the  respondent  ft>r  recovery  of  the  penalty  of  60  L  imposed  by  the  third  section  of  the  last- 
mentioned  Act,  upon  a  person  dealing  in  plate  without  a  proper  license. 

At  the  hearing  of  the  information  it  was  contended  on  behalf  of  the  defendant  (the  respon- 
dent), that  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  weight  of  the  pure  gold  in  the  chain  was  lessi  than  two 
ounces,  and  timt  consequently  the  lower  rate  of  difty  was  sufficient;  but  the  Crown  con- 
tended that  there  was  nothing  as  to  pure  gold  in  the  statute,  and  that  the  weight  of  an 
article  sold  as  gold  must  be  taken  as  the  weight  which  regulates  the  rate  of  duty. 

The  magistrate  upheld  the  contention  of  the  defendant,  and  dismissed  the  information. 

Held  that  the  weight  of  the  article  sold  as  gold  is  the  weight  Which  regulates  the  rate  of 
duty. 

Judgment. 

Lord  Chief  Baton  KetlyJ] — Id  this  case  I  thriik  thiit  the  rctepon^tfnt  is  subject  to 
the  higher  duty  on  the  license  under  which  he  has  carried  on  his  business.  The  facts  of  the 
case  appear  to  be  simply  these :  that  the  respondent  is  a  goldsmith  and  jeweller,  and  he 
dealt,  amongst  other  articles,  in  gold  chains,  which  may  be  called  possibly  watch  chains; 
and  on  the  day  in  question,  the  one^  who  appears  to  have  been  an  informer,  but  I 
must  call  him  a  customer,  went  into  his  shop  and  asked  for  a  gold  chain,  and  a  gold 
chain  was  produced  by  the  respondent,  and  described  as  a  gold  chain  in  what  passed 
between  the  parties,  and  the  price  of  the  chain  being  mentioned,  and  the  price' 
of  the  chain  being  paid ;  the  chain  was  accordingly  delivered  over  to  the  pur- 
chaser, the  informer,  or  the  witness,  as  a  gold  chain  ;  and  it  appears  that  the  weight  of  that 
gold  eb€M»y  ovj  i»  otbef  werdsy  the  quati^tity  of  gold;  aeoording  to  the  constrttetion  which  1 
am  disposed  to  put  on  the  fifth  section  of  the  Act  of  Parliament,  was  upwards  of  two  ounces. 
If,  therefore,  he  dealt  with  an  article  of  gold,  a  gold  chain  for  example,  exceeding  in  weight, 
or  containing  more  than^  two  ounces  of  gold,  he  is  liable  to  the  higher  duiy,  and  the  question 
is,  whether  under  the  circumstances,  it  appearing  beyond  all  doubt  that  the  chain,  if 
analysed,  would  be  found  to.  contain  much  less  of  pure  gold  than  two  ounces ;  that  entitles 
the  respondent  to  carry  on  his  business  as  a  goldsmitir  and  jeweller  on  the  lower  license, 
which  applies  only  to  the  dealing  in  gold  articles  where  the  gold  is  less  in  quantity  than  two 
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ounces.     Tbe  ^i^estion  arises  entirely  on  the  fifth  sectioQ  of  the  Act  of  ParliameDt^  ta^en»    Amiendix  No  & 

indeed,  together  with  the  two  pxovi^ioiis,  for  there  are  two  provisions  in  ttie  fifth  section  of      "^ 

tbe  Act  of  Parliament,  but  taken  together  with,  no  doubt,  what  appears  in  the  fir^t  section. 
First  then,  what  is  tbe  meaning  of  tbe  earlier  provision  in  tbe  fifth  section  i  It  is,  '^  Tb^t 
'**'  all  articles  sold  or  oifered  for  sale,  or  taken  in  pawn,  or  delivered  out  of  pawn,  aod 
''  alleged  to  be  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  gold  or  silver,  shall,  for  the  purposes  of  this 
*^  Act,  be  deemed  to  be  made  and  taken  to  be  composed  of  gold  or  silver  respectively  as 
*'  alleged."  Tbe  question  is,  what  is  the  meaning  of  that  uord  ''  alleged/'  and  whether 
upon  the  evidence  to  which  I  have  referreid,  this  gold  chain  must  be  laken  to  have  been  a 
chain  of  gold,  that  is,  altogether  ofgokl,  t^  be  composed  of  gold,  so  as  to  exceed  the  weight 
of  two  ounces  in  weight,  and  so  render  tbe  respondent  liable  to  tbe  higher  duly  of  bis 
license?  Undoubtedly,  it  appears  to  me,  the  word  alleged  is  an  unfortunate  word,  and 
tends,  upon  the  first  view  of  tbe  language  of  this  clause,  to  mislead,  and  to  turn  aside  the 
attention  from  what  is  the  real  construction  when  it  comes  to  be  considered,  because  tbeie 
is  no  allegation.  It  is  not  that  when  the  purchase  and  sale  took  place  that  the  respondent 
said,  on  banding  a  claim  to  him,  ^^I  ollege  this  to  be  gold,"  but  it  must  be  taken  to  mean 
(if  it  has  any  meaning  at  all  in  this  provision,  and  a  very  important  provision  it  is  in  tbe 
Act  of  Parliament),  what  would  have  been  more  properly  expressed  by  the  word  "described." 
Ihat  is,  where,  upon  the  purchase  or  sale  of  an  article  by  a  goldsmith  or  jeweller,  that  is 
between  himself  and  his  customer,  he  re|)resents  the  article  which  he  sells  to  be  culled  or 
described  as  gold,  referring  to  the  article  here,  a  gold  chain ;  if  he  calls  it  a  gold  chain,  or 
describes  it  as  a  gold  chain,  or  represents  it  to  be  a  gold  chain,  it  must  be  taken  to  be  gold. 
Thai  is,  it  mu^t  be  taken  to  be  composed  of  gold.  It  applies  equally  to  silver,  but  silver  is 
here  out  of  the  question.  It  was  alleged,  or  1  would  lather  say  "described,"  by  the  seller, 
the  respondent,  to  be  a  gold  chain,  and  it  must  be  taken  to  have  been  composed  of  gold 
and  if  composed  of  gold,  as  there  was  more  than  two  ounces  of  goid  in  it,  he  is  liable  for 
the  higher  license.  That  would  be  undoubtedly  tl)e  eflfect  of  die  Act  of  Parliament  if  we 
go  nu  further  than  that  paiticular  provision.  But  then  it  is.saiO  the^'e  isajouther  provision, 
which  Uie  le^rneoi  counsel  for  tbe  respondent  has  described  as  a  proviso,  but  whic  h  is  really 
not  a  proviso,  it  is  asepi^rate  and  independent  provision  of  the  Act  of  Parliament,  a  I  tbougp 
it  must  be  read  together  in  order  to  arrive  at  tlie  true  construction  of  it,  with  the  earlier 
provision  to  which  I  have  already  referred. 

Now,  what  is  timt,  "  If  on  the  hearing  of  any  information  for  any  offence  against  this  Act, 
any  question  shall  arise  touching  the  quantity  of  goid  or  sijver  contained  in  any  article,  tbp 
*^  proof  of  such  qnarttity  shall  lie  upon  the  defendant,"  and  with  reference  to  what  is  con- 
tained in  the  first  ISeciion  of  the  Act  of  Parliament,  that  is  sajd  to  mean  the  quantity  of 
pure  gold,  and  the  case  is  a  case  which  would  come  within  the  latter  part  of  that  section, 
within  that  latttr  provision,  and  that  the  (question  did  »rise  in  this  case  whether  the  quantity 
of  pure  gold  contained  in  that  cJiain,  which  has  been  described  as  a  gold  chain,  was  no|; 
less  than  the  weight  of  two  ounces,  and  reference  is  made  to  the  first  section  to  support  it. 
**  In  lieu  of  the  duties  now  payable  in  Gieat  Britain  on  licejtses  to  persons  trading  in, 
'*  vending,  or  selling  gold  oi  silver,  or  silver  plate,  and  in  Iieland  on  licen>es  to  persons  to 
"  sell  or  make  gold  or  silver  plate,  there  shall,  from  and  after  tbe  5th  day  of  July  1867,  be 
''  charged  and  paid  the  foliowmg  excise  duties  on  licenses  to  deal  in  plate,  to  be  taJcen  out 
''  yearly  in  the  United  Khigdom  by  the  persons  hereinafter  mentioned  (that  is  to  ^y),  by 
**  every  person  who  shall  trade  in  or  sell  any  article,  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  gold  or 
**  silver,  in  respect  of  every  hou^e,  bhop,"  and  so  forth ;  and  tlien  where  the  gold  sUall  be 
above  two  pennyweights,  a<nd  so  forth,  or  under  the  two  ounces,  one  amount  of  duty,  and 
where  it  shall  exceed  that  amount,  another  and  a  higher  rate  of  duty.  Then,  it  is  suid,  that 
the  meaning  of  that  really  is  thitt  every  person  who  shall  trade  in  or  sell  any  article  com* 
posed  wholly  or  in  part  of  gold  (leaving  out  altogether  anything  about  silver),  that  n>eans 
something  wholly  of  pure  gold,  or  in  part  pure  gold  only,  and  that  the  other  part  shall  be 
of  alloy ;  but  that  is  not  so.  The  meaning  is  quite  obTious.  Every  article  which  is  ever 
sold  or  ever  manufactured,  I  would  exclude  coins  and  possibly  some  medals,  although  it 
mii>ht  almost  apply  to  them,  but  every  article  of  commerce  whiich  is  bought  or  sold  in  ft 
goldsmith's  or  jeweller's  shop,  whether  it  is  represented  as  gold  or  represented  as  silver,  or 
sold  as  gold  or  sold  as  silver,  is  known  to  be  composed  partly  only  of  pure  gold  and  partly  of 
alloy.  But  this  really  means  that  the  kind  or  class  of  articles  (confining  oneself  to  the  word 
gold  only  whici)  is  referred  to),  is  part  gold  and  part  alloy.  I  take  silver  as  being  a  de- 
scription of  article  more  frequently  bought  and  sold  in,  a  goldsmith's  or  jeweller's  shop.  I  will 
take  the  article  of  silver,  which  clearly  means  an  article,  one  part  of  which  may  be  silver 
and  another  part  of  which  may  be  plated.  I  will  just  take  the  article  which  is  very 
frequently  of  that  description,  a  pair  of  candlesticks.  Mothing  is  more  common  in  a  gold- 
smith's or  jeweller's  than  that  a  pair  of  silver  candlesticks  8lK>uld  be  put  in  tbe  window,  or 
should  be  bought  and  sold  in  the  shop ;  but  it  very  often  happens  that  besides  the  silver 
candlesticks,  and  forming  part  of  them,  there  are  a  pair  of  branches  so  us  to  give  two  or 
three  lights  each,  and  they  are  supposed  to  be  plated  and  not  silver.  Therefore,  there  is  an 
article  not  wholly,  but  in  part  silver,  because  only  the  candlestick  is  silver  and  tbe  branches 
are  plate,  and  if,  upon  such  an  article  as  a  pair  of  candlesticks,  anyone  went  into  the  shop 
and  chose  to  say,  '^  I  wish  to  buy  a  pair  of  silver  candlesticks  with  the  branches/'  and  they 
were  represented  to  be  all  of  silver,  I  think  then  they  would  be  alleged  to  be  all  of  silver 
within  tbe  meaning  of  the  fifth  section ;  and  although  it  might  turn  out  that  in  fact  the 
branches  were  plated  only,  still  the  seller,  the  goldsmith  or  jeweller,  would  be  bound  by 
what  he  would  have  alleged  or  what  he  would  have  described  the  article  to  be,  and  he  would 
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Appendix,  No.  6.  *oe  liable  to  tbe  higher  duty  if  the  whole  amounted  to  more  in  weight  than  two  ounces.    But 

if  he  had  told  what  the  truth  was,  the  candlesticks  are  of  silver,  but  the  branches  are  plated 

only,  and  if,  withoui  saying  anything  about  it,  it  had  been  known  by  the  parties,  and  had  never 
been  alleged  or  pretended  that  the  branches  were  of  silver ;  and  on  the  sale  of  the  article  tbe 
question  arose,  what  amount  of  duty  on  the  license  the  jeweller  would  be  liable  for,  then  would 
have  arisen  the  question  on  the  latter  part  of  the  section :  **  On  the  hearing  of  any  information 
*'  for  any  offence  against  this  Act,  any  question  shall  arise  touching  the  quantity  of  gold 
*'  cr  silver  contained  in  any  article,  the  proof  of  such  quantity  shall  lie  upon  the  defendant." 
Well,  the  defendant  would  then  have  only  to  show  that,  though  it  was  true  the  candle- 
sticks were  of  silver,  yet  they  did  not  exceed  the  two  ounces  in  weijrhr,  and  the  quantity 
of  silver  contained  in  them  wns  less  than  two  ounces,  and  so  he  would  be  liable  to  the 
minor  amount  of  duty  only.  But  if  it  should  appear  that  the  quantity  of  silver  exceeded 
two  ounces,  then  he  would  come  within  the  other  provision,  within  the  general  meaning  of 
the  Act,  that  where  the  quantity  or  weight  of  gold  or  silver  exceeds  whatever  may  be  the 
amount  specified  in  the  Act  of  Parlinment,  then  he  shall  be  liable  to  the  higher  duty. 
Where  it  is  under  that  weight  or  quantity,  he  shall  be  liable  to  the  lower  duty  only.  And 
wherever  it  has  been  proved  by  the  seller  that  upon  a  pair  of  silver  candlesticks  the  quantity 
of  silver  in  the  candlesticks  was  less  than  the  amount,  whatever  it  may  be,  which  would 
have  subjected  him  to  the  higher  duty,  he  would  be  liable  to  the  lower  duty  only.  If  it 
appeared  that  the  part  that  was  alleged  to  be  silver,  or  was  proved  to  be  silver,  did  exceed 
the  amount  in  question,  then  he  would  be  liable  to  the  higher  duty.  Thus,  the  meaning  is 
not  that  pure  gold  forms  any  part  of  the  construction,  not  that  the  use  of  the  word  gold  in 
any  part  of  the  Act,  or  the  use  of  the  word  silver  in  any  part  of  the  Act,  means  pure  gold 
or  pure  silver,  but  merely  what  is  ordinarily  called  gold  or  silver,  or  what  is  alleged  to  be 
gold  or  silver  by  the  seller  of  the  article  in  question,  and  what  is  the  evidence  in  the  case; 
whenever  a  question  shall  arise  it  is  not  as  to  what  is  pure  gold  or  pure  silver,  but  what,  in 
common  parlance,  is  called  gold  or  silver. 

Therefore,  under  these  circumstances  in  the  case  before  us,  no  question  arises,  and  no 
question,  as  far  as  I  know,  ever  has  arisen,  or  ever  can  arise,  under  this  Act  of  Parliament 
There  is  no  case,  for  aught  I  know,  in  which  a  question  could  arise,  how  much  of  pure 
gold  was  in  the  article  in  question,  or  how  much  pure  silver  was  in  the  article  in  question. 
It  is  merely  what  is  the  weight  of  gold  in  an  article  which  is  bought  or  sold,  or  what  is 
the  weight  of  silver  in  an  article  which  is  bought  or  sold,  and  according  to  the  weight  of 
it,  either  on  the  allegation  or  the  description  given  to  it  by  the  dealer,  and  upon  the  proof  on 
the  trial  of  the  case  on  the  information,  or  any  other  case  in  which  the  question  arise«,  whatever 
appears  to  have  been  in  common  parlance  gold,  is  subject  to  the  lower  duty  or  the  higher; 
and  whatever  in  common  pariance  is  called  silver,  in  like  manner  the  higher  or  lower  duty 
is  payable  according  to  its  weight.  But  no  question  arises  in  the  present  case,  or,  as  far 
as  1  can  see  at  present,  can  arise,  as  to  what  portion  of  any  given  article  whicli  is 
bou.uht  or  sold  in  a  jeweller's  shop  consists  of  pure  gold  or  pure  silver. 

Under  iheee  circumstances  I  think  we  must  determine  that  ihe  defendant,  or  the 
respondent  in  this  case,  was  liable  to  the  higher  amount  of  duty,  and  the  information  must 
be  corrected  for  that  purpose. 

Mr,  Baron  Cleasbt/.']  I  am  myself  clearly  of  the  same  opinion.  This  Act,  or  rather 
the  part  of  it  referred  to,  relates  to  persons  carrying  on  trade  in  gold  and  silver  plate  which 
is  liable  to  duties  now  payable,  and  has  to  do  with  the  matter  of  granting  licenses  to  per- 
sons trading  in,  vending,  or  selling  'gold  or  silver  plate ;  therefore  it  relates  to  persons 
carrying  on  this  sort  of  trade,  and  dealing  in  gold  and  silver  plate  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
those  words.  The  Act  of  Parliament  has  no  relation  to  alchyraists,  who  are  engaged  in 
procuring  pure  gold  from  the  ore.  and  to  persons  of  that  description,  l>ut  I  think  the  enact- 
ment  has  reference  to  this  state  of  things,  and  the  persons  to  whom  this  Act  of  Parliament 
applies  are  clearly  within  it. 

Now  the  first  section,  afttT  the  enacting  part  of  it,  provides  with  regard  to  persons  dealing 
in  gold  plate,  which  includes  plate  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  gold,  and  the  duty  is 
6  /.  15  s.  if  the  gold  is  over  the  weight  of  two  ounces. 

Now  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  words,  *'  Gold  weighing  more  than  two  ounces,"  which 
imposes  the  necessity  of  paying  the  higher  duty  ?  I  think  it  undoubtedly  signifies,  taken  by 
itself,  not  pure  gold,  which  is  commercially  unknown,  but  gold  with  whatever  alloy  there  is 
in  22, 18,  15,  or  9  carat  gold,  or  whatever  it  might  be.  But  the  fifth  section  is  introduced 
for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  difficulty  of  proof  that  might  exist  as  to  an  article  which  was 
of  gold  wholly  or  in  part.  As  the  Lora  Chief  Baron  has  said,  if  you  describe  it  as  wholly 
or  m  part  consisting  of  gold,  it  is  to  be  taken  to  be  gold  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  as 
alleged.  The  question  has  been  raised  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  perhaps  it  means  nothing 
else;  but  at  all  events,  it  does  mean  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  what  should  he  the 
proper  duty  payable  by  the  person  for  his  license ;  no  doubt,  therefore,  it  is  a  duty  payable 
on  an  article  sold  as  gold,  imposed  upon  persons  dealing  in  that  article,  where  there  is  more 
than  two  ounces.  There  the  case  is  complete.  Now,  that  was  not  disputed  by  the  learned 
counsel,  and  he  could  not  dispute  it  if  you  read  the  Act  of  Parliament  only  up  to  the  middle 
of  the  fifth  section,  but  he  says  the  necessary  efiect  of  the  subsequent  part  of  thefifth  section  is  to 
give  a  different  meaning,  and  to  show  that  in  estimating  the  quantity  of  gold  for  the  purposes 
of  this  Act,  which  is  dealing  entirely  with  a  commercial  matter,  you  must  take  the  quantity  of 
pure  gold,  difficult  as  it  is  logetat  it;  nothing  could  be  more  inconvenient,  no  doubt.  It 
18  next  to  impossible,  and   might  be,  of  course,  pulling  to  pieces  every  piece  of  work  that 
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there  was,  but  still  those  words  cannot  be  rejected  out  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  if  you  can  Appendix,  No.  5 

give  any  effect  to  them  whatever  by  reading  in  that  particular  clause  the  word  gold  to  mean  

anything  more  than  pure  gold.  But  there  is  really  no  necessity  for  that  whatever.  Articles 
sold  as  wholly  or  in  part  consisting  of  gold  shnii  be  taken  to  be  eold  or  silver  as  alleged.  If 
a  man  sells  ai^  article  composed  partly  of  gold  and  partly  of  silver,  for  silver,  for  instance, 
it  may  be  a  silver  racing  cup,  with  a  gold  horse  attached,  and  it  is  sold  as  such,  and  there 
is  a  duty  |)ayable  in  respect  of  the  gold  and  in  respect  of  the  silver;  but  when  you  come  t» 
consider  whether  there  is  two  ounces  of  gold  or  not,  how  is  that  to  be  ascertained?  The 
Revenue  say  there  is  more  than  two  ounces  of  gold  in  this  gold  horse  at  the  top,  and  the 
man  says  **  No,  there  is  less."  If  there  was  more  he  must  pay  the  higher  duty ;  if  less,  the 
lower.  You  cannot  break  the  thing  to  pieces  and  weigh  the  particular  parts,  therefore  it  is 
provided,  that  you  who  sell,  who  have  the  means  (if  you  had  bought  it  from  the  manufac- 
turer you  would  not,  perhaps,  liave  the  means,  but  generally  speakmg  you  have  the  means) 
of  proving  the  amount  of  gold  there  is,  and  the  burden  of  proof  lies  upon  you,  that  seems  to 
mc  to  be  pretty  clearly  the  sort  of  case  to  which  that  part  of  the  section  applies  where  it  is 
alleged  to  be  part  of  gold,  and  the  question  is  how  much,  whether  the  larger  or  smaller 
quantity.  It  is  not  necessary  for  the  Crown  to  give  any  evidence  of  that.  It  being  partly 
of  gold  it  may  be  taken  to  be  of  more  than  two  ounces  for  that  purpose ;  but  the  question 
is  really  touching  the  quantity  of  gold  contained  in  the  article,  and  the  proof  of  such 
quantity  shall  be  upon  the  defendant. 

I  do  not  find  any  difficulty  such  as  the  learned  counsel  has  pressed  so  much  in  one  part 
of  his  argument,  and  which  he  insisted  upon,  at  all  arising  on  the  question  which  he  raised 
entirely  upon  that  part  of  the  section.  Unless  there  be  that  difficuly,  I  think  it  is  as  clear  as 
any  case  can  be. 

I  agree,  therefore^  that  the  case  must  be  sent  back,  with  the  intimation  that  he  must  pay 
the  higher  duty. 
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Appendix,  No.  6. 


FAPEB  referred  to  the  Committee. 


Appendix,  No.  6.    In  Parliament — House  of  Commons — Session  1878.] 

WATCH  CASES  (HALL  MARKING)  BILL. 


PETITION  AGAINST  THE  BILL. 


To  the  Honourable  the  Commons  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, "in 

Parliament  assembled. 

The  humble  Petition  of  Henry  Asher  Robbins  and  Daniel  Fuller  Applbton, 
of  Waltham  Buildings,  Holborn  Circus,  in  the  City  of  London,  Agents  and 
Factors  for  the  American  Waich  Company, 

Sheweth, 

1.  That  a  Bill  has  been  brought  into  and  is  now  pending  in  your  Honourable  House, 
intituled  "  A  Bill  to  amend  the  Eaw  relating  to  the  Hall  Marking  of  Watch  Cases." 

2.  That  the  Preamble  of  the  said  Bill  states  as  follows,  to  wit : — 

'*  Whereas  the  hall  marks  impressed  by  the  corporations  authorised  by  law  to  assay 
"  and  mark  gold  and  silver  plate  in  the  United  Kingdom  have  by  usage  become  dis- 
"  tinctive  of  articles  of  British  manufacture  only,  notwithstanding  that  those  corpora- 
"  tions  are  not  legally  entitled  to  refuse  to  mark  articles  manufactured  out  of  the 
'^  United  Kingdom,  and  it  is  expedient  that  these  hall  marks  be  made  so  distinctive 
«  by  law." 

3.  By  Clause  3  it  is  proposed  to  be  enacted,  **  that  the  corporations  authorised  by  law  to 
"  assay  and  mark  gold  and  silver  plate  in  the  United  Kingdom  shall  not  assay  or  mark  any 
*'  watch-case  which  is  not  manufactured  in  the  United  Kingdom.*' 

4.  By  Clause  4  the  corporations  authorised  by  law  will  be  bound  to  require  a  statutory 
declaration  from  the  person  requiring  any  watch-case  to  be  marked,  that  the  same  was 
manufactured  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

6.  Your  Petitioners  are  agents  for  the  American  Company  above-named,  who  sell 
watches  to  the  extent  of  many  thousands  per  annum. 

6.  Your  Petitioners'  trade  depends  to  a  great  extent  on  the  watch  movements  supplied 
being  cased  in  metal  of  equal  value  to  that  of  the  English  made  watch  movements,  and 
they  would  gladly  have  all  their  cases  manufactured  in  England  if  it  were  possible  for  them 
to  do  so,  but  they  find  ii  necessary,  in  order  to  obtain  a  sufficient  supply  of  cases,  to  have  a 
large  quantity  made  in  America,  another  large  number  made  in  Switzerland,  whilst  the 
remainder  are  made  in  Birmingham. 

7.  Your  Petitioners  desire  to  have  their  watch  cases  subjected  to  the  same  tests  as  are 
applied  to  the  goods  manufactured  in  England,  and  respectfully  submit  that  their  desire  to 
offer  their  goods  for  stamping  by  the  proper  authorities  is  a  proof  of  their  bonajides, 

8.  They  further  humbly  submit  that  the  refusal  to  stamp  American  or  other  foreign 

foods  which  can  be  legally  imported  would  be  at  once  an  incentive,  amongst  dishonest 
ealers  and  importers,  to  forgery  or  perjury ;  and,  moreover,  such  refusal  is  against  the 
principle  of  free  trade,  which  has  prevailed  in  this  country  for  nearly  a  third  of  a  century. 

9.  Your  Petitioners  also  submit  that  to  refuse  to  mark  as  "  genuine  "  the  watch  cases 
made  out  of  this  country  would  be  unjust,  not  only  to  the  various  assay  ofiSces,  who  would 
be  thereby  deprived  of  a  large  portion  of  their  revenue,  but  also  to  the  producers  and  the 
public,  who  would  have  no  means  of  obtaining  any  authoritative  guarantee  of  the  genuine- 
ness of  goods  of  foreign  manufacture. 

10.  By 
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10.  By  the  Preamble  of  the  Bill  it  is  stated  that  hall-marks  have  by  usage  become  Appendizi  No.  6. 
distinctive  of  articles  of  British  manufacture  only,  and  goes  on  to   say  the  corporations  — — 
cannot  legally  refuse  to  mark  articles  manufactured  out  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

11.  On  this  statement  your  Petitioiiers  submit  that,  in  the  event  of  Parliament  allowing 
the  Bill  to  be  read  a  second  time,  the  whole  matter  should  be  referred  to  a  Select  Com- 
mittee of  your  Honourable  House,  inasmuch  as  the  purport  of  the  Bill  is  wholly  to  alter 
the  constitution  of  an  authorised  tribunal  whose  powers  to  stamp  foreign  manufactures 
is  admitted  on  the  fiace  of  the  Bill,  and  to  establish  by  law  an  usuage  which  your 
Petitioners  deny. 

12.  They  therefore  crave  leave  to  be  heard  before  6uch  Comm:ttee  in  support  of  this 
Petition,  and  they  claim  to  have  their  manufactures  marked  as  the  existing  law 
allows. 

Your  Petitioners  therefore  humble  pray  your  Honourable  House  that  the  pro- 
posed Bill  may  not  pass  into  law  as  it  now  stattds,  but  that  they  may  bo 
neard  before  any  Committee  of  your  Honourable  House,  lo  whom  the  said 
Bill  may  be  referred,  by  themselves,  their  counsel,  agents,  and  witnesses 
against  the  Preamble  thereof^  atul  such  of  the  clauses  as  afTeci  their 
interests, 

Henry  Asher  Bobbins. 
Daniel  Fuller  Appleton. 
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APPENDIX  TO  BEPOBT  FBOM  SELEOT  COMMITTEE 


Appendix,  No,  7. 


PAPER  handed  in  hj  the  Chairman. 


Appendix,  No.  7. 


RETURN  of  Gold  and  Silveb  Watch  Cases  Assayed  at  the  Chesteb  Assay 
Office  during  the  last  Ten  Years  from  1868  to  1877. 


GOLD    WATCH  CASES- 


Year. 

18  Carat. 

16  Carat. 

12  Carat. 

9  Carat. 

1868 

11,446 

6 

1869 

.         •         •         • 

10,858 

12 

12 

18 

1870 

•         •         .         • 

12,050 

- 

19 

25 

1871 

•         •         •         • 

12,649 

- 

12 

— 

1872 

.         .         -         • 

12,919 

- 

12 

6 

1873 

... 

12,603 

- 

12 

— 

1874 

.         .         •         • 

11,987 

- 

6 

— 

1875 

-         -         -         - 

11,695 

— 

— 

— 

1876 

•         •         •         - 

11,123 

- 

12 

— 

1877 

•         •         •         - 

11,264 

•              • 

0 

87 

Jfote. — The  above  are  all  finglish  made  watch  cases  with  the  exception  of  396  in  the  year  1876 
and  1,066  in  the  year  1877. 


SILVER  WATCH 

CASES. 

Year. 

Silver. 

Year. 

Silver. 

1868 

17,345 

1873 

•       • 

36,423 

1869 

- 

16,583 

1874 

- 

34,564 

1870 

• 

14,763 

1875 

- 

26,778 

1871 

. 

18,396 

1876 

- 

34,842 

1872 

■• 

28,993 

1877 

"•       " 

46,356 

2fote. — The  above  are  all  English  made  watch  cases  with  the  exception  of  10,224  in  the  year  1876 
and  20,704  in  the  year  1877. 


RETURN  of  Gold  Watch  Cases  of  the  lower  Standards,  from  the  Year  1855  to  1878 


WATCH 

CASES. 

Year. 

16  Carat. 

12  Carat. 

9  Carat 

Year. 

16  Carat. 

12  Carat. 

9  Carat, 

1865 

166 

132 

161 

1867.      - 

J 

1 

6 

1866 

208 

263 

360 

1868 

- 

6 

— 

1857 

147 

196 

832 

1869       - 

12 

12 

18 

1868 

24 

106 

42 

1870       - 

- 

19 

25 

1859 

3 

74 

449 

1871        . 

- 

12 

— 

1860 

17 

38 

151 

1872 

• 

12 

6 

1861 

- 

60 

32 

1873       - 

- 

12 

— 

1862 

26 

42 

9 

1874       . 

- 

6 

— 

1863 

28 

48 

18 

1876       . 

— 

*— 

— 

1864 

6 

31 

7 

1876       - 

- 

12 

— 

1866 

- 

14 

— 

1877       . 

. 

6 

87 

1866 

•          • 

21 

•^ 
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Appendix,  No  8. 


PAPER  handed  in  by  the  Chairman. 


Letter  from  Messrs,  Watson  ^  Esam  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee.  Appendix,  No.  8. 

Dear  Sir,  29,  Bank-street,  Sheffield,  5  July  1878. 

"We  are  obliged  by  your  letter  of  the  3rd  instant,  on  receipt  of  which  we  summoned  a 
meeting  of  the  Committee  of  Guardians  of  the  Sheffield  Assay  Hall,  which  has  been  held 
to-day,  and  we  have  been  requested  to  say,  in  answer  to  your  inquiries: — 

(a.)  The  guardians  consider  that  if  the  abolition  of  the  duty  would  tend  in  any 
degree  to  do  away  with  hall-marking  it  should  be  retained,  and  if  the  duty  be 
abolished  or  reduced,  care  should  be  taken  that  a  drawback  be  allowed  in  respect  of 
manufacturers  and  dealers'  stocks  on  which  the  duty  has  been  already  paid. 

(5.)  The  guardians  are  strongly  in  favour  of  the  retention  of  hall-marking,  and 
would  consider  it  a  great  misfortune  if  it  were  done  away  with. 

(c.)  And  they  are  quite  satisfied  with  the  existing  system — 

And  unless  the  Committee  intimate  a  desire  to  hear  evidence  from  Sheffield,  the  guardians 
do  not  themselves  propose  to  tender  any. 

Thanking  you  for  your  attention. 

We  are,  &c. 

Wation  ^  E$am. 
Sir  Henry  Jackson,  q.c,  m.p. 
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Appendix,  No.  9. 


PAPER  banded  in  by  Mr.  Garnett. 


Appendix,  No.  9.    STATEMENT  prepared  in  accordance  with  the  desire  expressed  by  Select  Committee 
""■^  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Gold  and  Silyeb  Hall  Marking,  showing  the  present 

State  of  the  Laws  which  relate  to  Duties  on  Plate  and  Licenses  to  deal  in 
Plate. 

Inland  Revenue  0£SceA 
19  July  1878.         J 


Chronological  Abstract  of  Acts  relating  to  Plate  Duties  and  Licenses. 


Year. 

Schedule  of  Acts  referred  to. 

Sections. 

1719     .        -        -        . 

6  Geo.  1,  c.  1 1    • 

2,  8.  41. 

1788     .         -         .         - 

12  Geo.  2,  c  26    .         .        -         . 

2.  6. 

1757     .... 

81  Geo.  2,  c  82   - 

6.  8,  9. 

1784     ...         - 

24  Geo.  dy  8e88.  2,  c.  68 

4-10.  13, 14,  16.  17  and  19. 

1786     .         .         .         - 

26  Geo.  8,  c.  64    - 

1.  8.  6,  6. 

1790     .... 

80  Geo.  8,  c.  81    - 

8-6. 

^-, 

1808     -         .         -         . 

44  Geo.  8,  c.  98    . 

2. 

1812     -         -         -         - 

62  Geo.  8,  c.  69  - 

Single  sect 

1816     .         -         -         - 

66  Geo.  8,  c.  186-         ... 

2.  4.  7,  and  Schedule. 

1820     -         -         -         - 

1  Geo.  4.  c.  14    . 

Preamble  and  sect  2. 

1841     -         -         -         . 

4&6Vict.c.66 

1.  4,  6,  and  6. 

1842     .... 

6  ^t  6  Vict  c  82          ... 

1  and  2. 

1844     .... 

7&8  Vict  0.22 

All  except  1.  18,  19. 

1849     .... 

12  &  18  Vict  c.  80        .         -         - 

2. 

1864     .... 

17  &  18  Vict  0.  96        . 

8. 

1866     .... 

18  &  19  Vict  c.  60       . 

Except  2  and  8. 

1866     .         .         -         - 

29  &  80  Vict  C  64 

IRELAND: 

16. 

1806     .... 

47  Geo.  8,  Sess.  1,  c.  18 

Repealed. 

1807     .... 

47  Geo.  8,  Sess.  2,  c.  16 

Except  1,  2,  and  12. 

1826     .... 

6Geo.  4,c.  118-        .        .        . 

Repealed. 

1842     .... 

6&6Vict,c.  82 

SCOTLAND: 

1  and  2. 

1772     .... 

18  Geo.  8y  c  69   - 
PLATE-DEALER'S  LICENSE: 

1767     .... 

81  Geo.  2,  c.  82  • 

1802     .... 

48Geo.  8,  c.  69   .         -         -         - 

Repealed. 

1816     .... 

66  Geo.  8,  c.  19    - 

Nothiiig  materiaL 

1826     .... 

6Geo.  4,  C118- 

Repealed. 

1867     .... 

80  &  81  Vict  c.  90       . 

1870     .... 

83  &  84  Vict  c.  82        - 

4. 

6  Geo.  1,  ell. 

The  duty  on  plate  was  imposed  for  the  first  time  in  Great  Britain  in  1719.    It  was  an 

1719. 

Excise  Duty  of  6  rf.  per  oz.  on  silver  plate  only.    All  the  parts  of  the  Act  relating  to  the 

duty  hive  been  repealed. 

The 
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The  following  Act  does  not  relate  to  the  Duty :                                                                     Ai»endlx  No  0 
"  An  Act  for  the  better  preventing  Frauds  and  Abuses  in  Gold  and  Silver  Wares,"  

This  Act,  which  has  reference  principally  to  the  standard  and  marks,  also  provides,  Jl^*  ^^'  ^'  ^" 
inter  alia. —  i/oo-i;. 

Sect.  2.  That  this  Act  shall  not  extend  to  jewellers*  works  (except  mourning  rings). 

Sect.  6.  Exemption  of  certain  wares  from  the  obligation  to  be  stamped  or  marked^ 
viz.: — 

Grold  Articles  exempt  from  being  Assayed  or  Marked,  but  liable  to  Duty  if  so. 

5^^jK^-  ^      .  ...  Ornaments,  small  or  slight,  put  to  amber  or 


Collets  for  rings  or  other  jewels. 

Chains. 

Necklace-beads. 

Lockets. 

Buttons,  hollow  or  raised. 

Buttons  for  sleeves. 

Thimbles,   whereof  tops    or  bottoms    are 

made  of  shell  or  stone. 
Sliding  pencils. 
Toothpick  cases. 
Tweezer  cases. 

Tippings  or  swages  on  stone  or  ivory  cases. 
Mounts,  screws,  or   stoppers  to  stone   or 

glass  bottles  or  phials. 


other  eggs  or  urns. 
Seals,  wrought. 
Coral  sockets  and  bells. 
Ferrils. 
Pipe  lighters. 
Cranes  for  bottles. 
Bookclasps,  very  small. 
Stock  or  garter  clasps,  jointed. 
Nutmeg  graters,  very  small. 
Snuffbox  rims. 
Pencil  cases. 
Needle  cases. 
Filigree  work. 
Seals  in  camelian  or  other  stones  set  therein. 


Any  manufacture  of  gold  or  silver  so  richly  engraved,  carved  or  chased,  or  set  with 
jewels  or  other  stones,  as  not  to  admit  of  an  assay  to  be  taken  of,  or  a  mark  to  be  struck 
thereon,  without  damaging,  prejudicing,  or  defacing  the  same. 

Things  which,  by  reason  of  their  smallness  or  thinness,  are  not  capable  of  receiving 
the  marks,  and  not  weighing  10  dwt  of  gold  or  silver  each. 

^  Repealed  so  far  as  relates  to  the  not  obliging  the  wares  of  silver  in  this  section  spe- 
cifically named  or  mentioned,  and  such  other  wares  or  things  of  silver  as  are  in  this 
section  generally  named,  mentioned,  or  referred  to  in  any  manner  howsoever,  to  be 
stamped  or  marked  by  the  said  respective  companies  of  goldsmiths,  or  any  of  them, 
30  Geo.  3,  c.  31,  s.  1. 

"An  Act  for  repealing  the  Duty  granted  by  an  Act  made  in  the  Sixth  Year  of  the  Beign  31  G«o.  2,  c.  32. 
"  of  His  late  Majesty  on  Silver  Plate,  made,  wrought,  touched,  assayed,  or  marked  ^767. 
"  in  Great  Britain,  and  for  granting  a  Duty  on  Licenses  to  be  taken  out  by  all 
"  Persons  dealing  in  Gold  or  Silver  Plate,  and  for  discontinuing  all  Drawbacks  upon 
*^  Silver  Plate  exported ;  and  for  more  effectually  preventing  Fraud  and  Abuses  in 
•'  the  marking  or  stamping  of  Gold  or  Silver  Plate." 

The  Act  has  been  repealed,  except  Sect.  5,  as  to  duty  remitted  on  plate  unfinished,  Sect.  6. 
and  not  fit  for  use  before  Ist  June  1758. 

Sect.  8.  As  to  payment  and  application  of  duties.  Sect  8. 

Sect.  9.  No  drawback  to  be  allowed  on  exportation  of  plate.  Sect,  9. 

These  sections  have  no  operation,  but  they  have  not  been  repealed,  and  remain  in  the 
revised  Statutes. 

**  An  Act  for  granting  to  His  Majesty  certain  Duties  on  all  Gold  and  Silver  Plate  24  Geo.  3,  Sees.  2, 
"  imported,  and  also  certain  Duties  on  all  Gold  and  Silver-wrought  Plate  made  in  ••  ^* 
«  Great  Britain.'* 

By  this  Act  the  duties  on  plate  were  re-imposed  and  placed  under  the  Commissioners  of 
Stamps. 

The  duties  granted  were  8  s.  per  ounce  troy,  on  gold  plate,  and  6  d.  per  ounce  on  silver 
plate,  after  the  Ist  December  1784,  imported  into  or  wrought  in  Great  Britain,  was  partly 
repealed  bv  25  Geo.  3,  c.  64,  s.  2,  and  partly  by  Statute  Law  Revision  Act,  1861. 
The  following  sections  still  remain  in  force,  viz. : 

Sect.  4,  requiring  goldsmiths  to  send  to  the  Assay  Office,  with  every  parcel  of  gold  or 
silver,  a  written  note  specifying  certain  particulars. 

Sect.  5.  As  to  marking  plate,  paying  duties  to  assay  offices,  and  giving  receipt  for 
duties. 

Sect.  6.  As  to  the  payment  of  duties  by  assay  master,  and  delivery  of  notes  to  the 
clerk  or  accountant. 

Sect.  7.  Allowance  of  one-fifth  for  goods  sent  to  be  assayed  in  a  rough  state. 

Sect.  8.  Prohibition  of  sale,  exchange,  or  import,  without  being  marked,  under  penalty 
of  50  /.  and  forfeiture. 

Sect.  9.  Enumeration  of  particular  wares  to  which  this  Act  shall  not  extend. 

Sect.  10.  Duty  to  be  returned  for  all  gold  and  silver  defaced  for  being  coarser  than  the 
standard  (if  no  intended  fraud  shall  appear). 

Sect.  13.  Copies  of  accounts  to  be  rendered  to  Commissioners  of  Stamps  by  clerk  or 
accountant  of  the  Company  of  Goldsmiths  in  London,  within  two  months  after  quarter 
day,  and  duties  to  be  paid  to  the  Beceiver  General. 

0.117.  D  D  Sect.  14. 
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Apped^Ylttu  0.         Sect.  14.  Similar  regulations  as  to  Edinburgh  and  country  assa^  offices* 

' — ^  Sect.  1^.  Allowance  of  6  d.  in  the  pound  on  paying  and  accounting  for  the  duties. 

Sects.  17  and  19.  Relating  to  penalties  and  pleadings. 

25  Geo,  d,  c.  64,.  ^'  An-  Act  for  altering  and  amiemding  an  Act  made  in  the  last  Session  of  Parliament, 

"  intituled,  *  An  Act  for  granting  to  His  Majesty  certain  Duties  on  all  Gold  and  Silver 
"  Plate  imported,  and  also  certain  Duties  on  all  Gold  and'  Silver  wrought  Plate 
**  made  in  Great  Britain.'  " 

Sects.  2  and  4  repealed  by  Statute  Law  Revision  Act,  1871. 

Sect.  1.  Allowance  of  one-sixth  part  of  the  duty  for  unfinished  plate. 

Sects.  3,  5,  and  6,  relating  to  duties  on  plate  exported. 

30  Geo.  3,  c.  31.  "  An  Act  to  alter  so  much  of  an  Act  made  in  the  Twelfth  Year  of  the  Reign  of  his  late 

1790,  «  Majesty  King  George  the  Second,  intituled  *  An  Act  for  the  better  preventing 

"  Frauds  and  Abuses  in  Gold  and  Silver  Wares ;'  and  also  so  much  of  another  Act 
**  made  in  tlie  Twenty-fourth  Year  of  the  Reign  of  his  present  Majesty,  intituled, 
"  *  An  Act  for  granting  to  his  Majesty  certain  Duties  on  all  Gold  and  Silver  Plate 
"  imported,  and  also  certain  Duties  on  all  Gold  and  Silver  wrought  Plate  made  in 
"  Great  Britain,'  as  relates  to  the  marking  of  silver  wares." 

This  Act,  which  is  still  in  force  as  regards  the  Preamble,  and  Sees.  3  to  6,  provides  for 
exemption  of  certain  silver  wares  from  being  stamped. 

44  Geo.3y  c.  98.  The  Act  44  Geo.  3,  c.  98  (which  is  repealed.  Statute  Law  Revision  Act,  1872,  except 

certain  sections  and  schedules  thereof,  so  far  as  the  same  relate  to  the  duties  on  medicines 
and  on  licenses  for  vending  tiie  same)  contained  the  following  enactment : 

Sect.  2  .  .  .  .  there  shall  be  made,  allowed,  and  paid  for  in  respect  of  all  such, 
articles,  matters,  or  things  as  are  inserted,  enumerated,  and  described  in  the  Schedule 
marked  (c.)  hereunto  annexed,  the  several  allowances,  drawbacks,  or  sums  of  money  aa 
the  same  are  respectively  described  and  set  forth  in  the  said  Schedule  marked  (c). 

The  following  Drawback  was  set  forth  in  Schedule  (e) : 

Drawback. 

For  or  in  respect  of  gold  plate  and  silver  plate,  wrought  or  manufactured  in  Great 
Britain,  which  shall  be  uuly  exported  by  way  of  merchandise  to  Ireland  or  any  foreign 
parts,  the  whole  duties  which  shall  have  been  paid  for  the  same. 

62  Geo.  3,  c.  69.  "  An.  Act  for  allowing  on  the  Exportation  of  Manufactured  Plate  for  the  Private  Use 

^^12*  "  of  Persons  residing  or  going  to  reside  Abroad,  the  same  Drawback  as  now  allowed 

**  on  the  Exportation  of  such  Plate  by  way  of  Merchandise." 

^  This  Act,  which  refers  to  the  last-mentioned  Act  of  44  Geo..  3,  c.  98,  consists  of  a 
single  section,  which  is  still  in  force. 

66  Geo.  3,  c.  186.  "  An  Act  for  repealing  the  Stamp   Office   Duties  on  Advertisements,  Almanacks, 

1816J  "  N"ewspapers,  Gold  and  Silver  Plate,  Stage  Coaches  and  Licenses  for  keeping 

*^  Stage  Coaches,  now  payable  in  Great  Britain,  and  for  granting  new  Duties  in  lieu 

**  thereof." 

This  Act  which  repealed  the  duties  granted  by  44  Geo.  3,  c.  98,  was  repealed  by 
Statute  Law  Revision  Act,  1873,  except  the  following  sections,  and  the  seheaule  so  far 
as  such  sections  and  schedule  relate  to  the  duties  on  plate,  viz. : 

Sect.  2,  bv  which  the  duties  specified  in  the  schedule  are  granted. 

Sect.  4.  Powers  and  provisions  of  former  Acts  to  be  in  force  with  regard  to  the  duties 
hereby  granted. 

Sect.  7.  Forgery  of  marks  for  stamping  gold  and  silver  plate  under  Plate  Duty  Acts, 
&c.,  to  be  felony. 

The  Schedule  to  which  this  Act  refers : 


Plate  of  gold  made  or  wrought  in  Great  Britain,  and  which  shall  or 
ought  to  be  touched,  assayed,  and  marked  in  Great  Britain,  for 
every  ounce  thereof,  and  so  on  in  proportion  for  any  greater  or  less 
quantity         --------.-- 

Exemption. — Gold  watch-cases. 

Plate  of  silver  made  or  wrought  in  Great  Britain,  and  which  shall  or 
ought  to  be  touched,  assayed,  or  marked  in  Great  Britain,  for 
every  ounce  thereof,  and  so  on  in  proportion  for  any  greater  or  less 
quantity         ---.-.----- 


Duty  per  Ounce. 
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All  watch-cases,  chains,  necklace  beads,  lockets,  filigree  work,  shirt  buckles  or 
brooches,  stamped  )medak,  and  spouts^  johina,  stone  or  OMrftfaenwaie,  .teapots  of  silver  of 
any  weight  whatsoever. 

Tippin^s,  swages,  or  monnts,  not  weighing  10  pennyweights  of  silver  each,  and  DX)t 
being  necks  or  collars  for  castors,  cruets,  or  glasses  appertaining  to  any  sorts  of  stands  or 
frames,  wares  of  silver  not  weighing  5  pennyweights  of  silver  each,  but  this  exemption 
not  to  include  necks,  tops,  and  collars  tor  castors,  cruets,  or  glasses  appertaining  to  any 
sorts  of  stands  or  frames ;  buttons  to  be  Atbxed  to  or  set  on  any  wearing  apparel,  solid 
silver  buttons  and  solid  studs  not  having  a  bezelled  edge  soldered  on,  wrought  seals, 
blank  seals,  bottle  tickets,  shoe  clasps,  patch  boxes,  salt  spoons,  salt  ladles,  teaspoons, 
tea  strainers,  caddy  ladles,  buckles  and  pieces  of  garnish,  cabinets,  or  knife  cases,  or  tea 
chests,  or  bridles,  or  stands,  or  frames. 

^  An  Act  to  Repeal  the  Drawback  on  certain  Gold  Articles  exported.*'  &c.  1  Greo.  4,  c.  14. 

1820. 
By  the  Preamble  and  Section  2  (which  alone  remain  in  force)  no  drawback  or  allow- 
ance is  to  be  paid  on  the  exportation  of  gold  plate  made  in  Great  Britain  into  rings,  or  of 
any  article  oi  gold  manufactured  in  Great  Britain,  unless  it  exceeds  the  weight  of  two 
ounces. 

The  remainder  of  this  Act  relating  to  another  subject  was  repealed  by  Statute  Law 
Revision  Act,  1874. 

**  An  Act  for  taking  away  the  Punishment  of  Death  in  certain  Caaes  and  substituting  ^  ^  ^  ^i^*  ^^* 
"  other  Punishment  in  lieu  thereof."  ^®^^« 

This  Act  is  repealed;  Statute  Law  Revision  Act,  1874  (No.  2),  except  Sects.  1,4, 
and  6,  so  for  as  they  relate  to  offences  mentioned  in  55  Geo.  3,  c.  185,  s.  7,  and  except 
part  of  Sect.  5. 

^'  An  Act  to  assimilate  the  Stamp  Duties  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  to  make  6  &  6  Vict  c.  82. 
"  Regulations  for  collecting  and  managing  the  same  until  the  1 0th  day  of  October  ^®^« 
''  1845.''    (Partly  repealed  by  8  &  9  Vict.  c.  76,  s.  1  and  33  &  34  Vict.  c.  99.) 

Sect  1.  Repeal  of  duties  on  ^old  and  silver  plate  granted  by  47  Geo.  3,  s.  l,*c.  16. 
Sect.  2.  Duties  on  gold  and  silver  plate  to  be  the  same  as  by  55  Geo.  3,  c.  185. 

"  An  Act  to  amend  the  Laws  now  in  force  for  preventing  Frauds  and  Abuses  in  the  7  &  8  l^ct  22* 
"  marking  of  Gold  and  Silver  Wares  in  England.**  1^44. 

Sects.  1,  16,  and  19  of  this  Act  were  repealed  by  Statute  Law  Revision  Act,  1874 
(No.  2). 

The  remainder  of  the  Act,  consisting  of  17  sections,  contains  regulations  as  to  assaying 
and  marking  plate  when  additions  are  made,  penalties  for  altering  or  adding  to  any  ware 
without  bringing  the  same  to  be  re-assayed,  and  for  selling  such  ware  without  the  same 
being  marked,  and  penalties  on  companies  and  their  officers  for  marking  base  metal,  &c. 

''  An  Act  to  Repeal  the  AJlowanoes  on  the  Purchase  of  Stamps,  and  for  the  receiving  12  &  13  Vict.  80. 
*^  and  aocountin^  for  the  Duties  on  Gold  and  Silver  Plate,  and  to  grant  other  Allow-  1^^« 
"  ances  in  lieu  hereof." 

The  whole  Act  was  repealed  by  33  &  34  Vict.  c.  99,  except  so  much  of  Sect.  2  as 
relates  to  the  allowance  for  collecting  duty  on  plate,  which  was  thereby  fixed  at  1  /•  per 
100/. 

*'  An  Act  for  allowing  Gold  Wares  to  be  manufactured  at  a  lower  Standard  than  that  17  &  18  Vict.  96. 

**  now  allowed  by  Law,  and  to  amend  the  Law  relating  to  the  assaying  of  Gold  and  ^^^• 

"  Silver  Wares?' 
The  only  section  of  that  Act  which  affected  the  duty  was  Sect.  8,  viz. : 

"  If  any  of  the  gold  wares  which,  by  any  Statute  now  in  force,  are  not  liable  to  Jbe 
assayed  and  marked,  shall  nevertheless  be  assayed  and  marked  as  one  of  the  standards 
authorised  by  law,  such  wares  shall  not  by  reason  thereof  be  chargeable  with  the  duty 
now  levied  upon  gold  plate.** 

The  operation  of  this  section  wwild  Tiave  been  to  exempt  gold  rings  from  the  plate 
Juty,  which  was  not  intended ;  and  in  the  folbwing  Session^  therefore,  an  Act  was  passed 
which  had  the  effect  of  repealing  Sect.  3  x)f  this  Act,  so  far  as  the  same  might  affect  gold 
wedding-rings. 

*'  An  Act  for  excepting  Gold  Wedding-rings  from  the  Operation  of  the  Act  of  last  18  &  19  Vict.  60. 
*'  Session  relating  to  the  standard  of  Gold  and  Silver  Wares,  and  from  the  Exemp-  ^^^* 
^  tions  contained  in  other  Acts  velating  to  Wares.''^ 

Sections  2  and  3  of  this  Act  were  repealed  by  the  Statute  Law  Revision  Act,  1875. 
The  effect  of  the  provision  still  remaining  in  force  is,  that  all  gold  wedding-rings  are 
0.117.  D  D  2  required 
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Appendix,  No.  9.    required  to  be  assayed  and  marked  in  the  same  manner  as  gold  plate,  and  are  in  effect 
'    rendered  liable  to  duty. 

29  &  80  Vict  c.  64.  ^^  An  Act  to  Amend  the  Laws  relating  to  the  Inland  Revenue.** 

1866. 

Sect  16  provides  for  allowing  drawback  on  plate  made  in  Great  Britain  exported  frouk 
Ireland,  and  on  Irish  plate  exported  from  Great  Britain. 


IRELAND. 

The  duties  were  first  imposed  in  1730  at  6d.  per  ounce  both  on  gold  and  silver.  The 
rates  were  doubled  in  1807  by  the  Act  of  47  Geo.  3  (Sess.  I.),  c.  18,  which  was  repealed 
by  Statute  Law  Revision  Act,  1872  (No.  2). 

The  receipt  of  the  duties  was  committed  to  the  Excise  Department,  until  by  the  Act  of 
6  Geo.  4,  c.  118,  it  was  transferred  to  the  Department  of  Stamps. 

47  Geo.  3,  Sees.  2,  «  An  Act  to  provide  for  the  regulating  and  securing  the  Collection  of  the  Duty  on 

c  16.    1807.  «  QqIjI  and  Silver  Plate  wrought  or  manufactured  m  Ireland." 

This  Act  is  still  in  force,  except  Sects.  1,  2  and  12,  repealed  by  Statute  Law  Revision 
Act,  1872  (No.  2). 

Sects.  3  and  4,  relate  to  the  assaying  and  marking  by  the  Assay  Master,  &c. 

Sect.  5,  provides  for  a  written  note  to  be  delivered  of  certain  particular,  and  of  the 
weight  of  every  parcel  of  gold  or  silver,  and  for  payment  of  the  duty. 

Sect.  6.  As  to  accounting  for  the  duty. 

Sect.  7.  Allowance  of  one-sixth  of  duty  on  goods  sent  to  be  assayed  in  a  rough  state. 

Sect.  8.  As  to  filing  of  notes  and  accounts  of  duties  to  be  kept  in  books. 

Sect.  9,  provides  for  books  being  lodged  by  Assay  Master  with  Goldsmiths'  Company, 
and  for  inspection  of  such  books. 

Sect.  10.  As  to  payment  of  the  duties. 

Sect.  11.  As  to  any  Deputy  Assay  Masters  in  the  country  paying  the  duty  and 
accounting. 

Sects.  13  to  17.  Penalties  for  various  offences  and  mode  of  recovery. 

6&6 Yict. c 82.  *'  An  Act  to  assimilate  the  Stamp  Duties  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  to  make 

1342.  €f  Regulations  for  collecting  and  managing  the  same  until  the  Tenth  day  of  October 

"  1846."    (Partly  repealed  by  8  &  9  Vict.  c.  76,  s.  1,  and  33  &  34  Vict.  c.  99.) 

Sect.  1.  Repeal  of  duties  on  gold  and  silver  plate  granted  by  47  Geo.  3,  s.  1,  c.  18. 

Sect  2.  Duties  on  gold  and  silver  plate  to  be  the  same  as  by  53  Geo.  3,  c  185. 


SCOTLAND. 

13  G«o.  8, 59.  <f  An  Act  for  Repealing  so  much  of  an  Act  of  the  Thirty-first  Year  of  his  late  Majesty,  as 

^^  inflicts  Canital  Punishment  for  Frauds  and  Abuses  in  the  marking  and  stamping  of 
'^  Gold  or  Silver  Plate ;  and  for  inflicting  another  Punbhment  for  the  said  Offence." 

Repealed  as  to  England,  7  &  8  Vict.  22,  s.  1. 


PLATE  DEALERS'  LICENSES. 


The  license  duties  were  first  imposed  in  Great  Britain  bv  the  Ac#  of  31  Geo.  2,  c.  32 
(1757),  when  the  excise  duty  on  wrought  plate  was  repealed,  and  in  Ireland  by  the  Act 
of  55  Geo.  3,  c  19  (1815),  when  license  duties  were  imposed  in  addition  to  the  plate 
duties. 

The  duties  at  the  present  rates  were  established  as  excise  duties  in  Great  Britain  by 
the  Act  of  43  Geo.  3,  c.  69,  and  transferred  to  the  Commissioners  of  Stamps  by  the  Act 
of  6  Geo.  4,  118,  which  was  repealed  by  Statute  Law  Revision  Act,  1874. 

By  Act  of  5  &  6  Yict.  c.  82  (1842),  the  duties  were  assimilated  in  Ireland. 

The  present  law  is  contained  in  the  Act  30  &  31  Vict  c.  90,  by  which  the  enacts 
ments  tnen  in  force  in  the  following  Acts  were  repealed,  viz. : 

31  Geo.  2  ....  c.    32 

33  Geo.  2  .        -        -        -  c.    24 

52  Geo.  3  -        ...  c    32 

6  Geo.  4  ....  c  118 

9  Geo.  4  ....  c.    49 

5  &  6  Vict.  .        -        .        .  c.    82 
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The  duties  payable  are  as  follows^  viz. : 

By  every  person  who  shall  trade  in  or  sell  any  article  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of     -^PP^J^^M^o.  9. 

fold  or  silver,  in  respect  of  every  house^  shop,  or  other  place  in  which  his  trade  or 
usiness  shall  be  carried  on  (b.). 

^  Where  the  gold  shall  be  above  2  pennyweights,  and  under  2  ounces  in  weight,  or  the 
mlver  above  5  pennyweights  and  under  30  ounces  in  weight,  the  sum  of  2  Z.  6  «• 

Where  the  gold  shaU  be  of  the  weight  of  2  ounces  or  upwards,  or  the  silver  of  the 
weight  of  30  ounces  or  upwards,  the  sum  of  5  L  15  s. 

By  every  person  duly  licensed  as  a  hawker,  pedlar,  or  petty  chapman,  who  shall  sell  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  his  trading  as  a  hawker,  pedlar,  or  petty  chapman,  any  article 
composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  gold  or  silver,  the  same  duties  as  above  mentioned  accord- 
ing to  the  weight  of  the  gold  or  silver  (c.^. 

Dj  every^  pawnbroker  who  shall  trade  m  or  sell  any  article  composed  wholly  or  in  part 
of  gold  or  silver,  or  who  shall  take  in  pawn,  or  deliver  out  of  pawn,  any  such  article,  in 
respect  of  every  house,  shop,  or  other  place  in  which  his  trade  or  business  shall  be  carried 
on,  the  sum  of  5  /.  15  n. 

By  every  refiner  of  gold  or  silver,  in  respect  of  every  house,  shop,  or  other  place  as  afcMre- 
said,  the  sum  oi6L  15$. 

Sect.  3.  A  penalty  of  50  /•  is  imposed  for  dealing  without  license.  Tins  penalty  may 
be  mitigated  under  tiie  general  regulations  of  the  Excise  Laws. 

Sect.  4.  No  license  is  required  in  respect  of  gold  or  silver  lace,  or  gold  and  silver  wire, 
thread,  or  fringe. 

Sect  5.  All  articles  sold,  or  offered  for  sale,  or  taken  in  pawn,  or  delivered  out  of  pawn, 
and  alleged  to  be  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  gold  or  silver,  are,  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Act,  to  DC  deemed  and  taken  to  be  composed  of  gold  or  silver  respectively  as  alleged. 

On  the  hearing  of  an  information  for  any  offence  against  the  Act,  if  a  question  arises 
regarding  the  quantity  of  gold  or  silver  contained  in  any  article,  the  proof  of  the  quantity 
lies  on  the  defendant. 

The  licenses  run  from  the  date  of  granting  to  the  5th  July  next  after  the  grant. 

The  only  enactment  on  the  subject  once  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1867«  is  that 
contained  in  ''  The  Customs  and  Inland  Bevenue  Act»  1870,"  33  &  34  Vict  c  32,  s.  4, 
which  provides  that  it  shall  not  be  necessaiy  for  any  person  to  take  out  a  license  as  a 
dealer  m  plate,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  sell  watch-cases  which  shall  have  been  made  by 
him. 
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Appendix^  No.  10. 


PAPER  handed  in  by  Mr.  Fearer. 


Appendix,  No>  10,    Qu^j^tities  and  Yalue  of  the  Expokts  of  Gou)  and  Silver  Plate,  of  British 

Manufacture,  in  each  of  the  Years  1872, 1873, 1874,  1875,  and  1876. 


GOLD    PLATE. 

QUANTITIES. 

VALUE. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876.  '' 

1872. 

1878. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

Ot. 

Oz. 

Oz. 

Oz. 

Oz. 

£. 

£. 

£, 

£. 

£. 

To  til  CcMittrin 

A8 

A9 

79 

26 

78 

284 

298 

328 

165 

376 

8ILVEB    PLATE. 

Os. 

Or. 

Oz. 

Gar. 

Oz. 

£, 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

T0  Bdgitim      -       - 

16,906 

86,183 

19,511 

17,633 

18,428 

8,693 

17,386 

10,716 

11,072 

7,591 

„  France 

39,215 

18,327 

27,987 

14,798 

14,973 

14,802 

10,961 

22,144 

9,803 

9,682 

„  Britiih  India 

11,844 

8,708 

8,398 

18,252 

11,231 

5,725 

6,472 

5,165 

10,980 

6,012 

„  Australia     - 

12,206 

17,455 

18,873 

23,483 

32,270 

6,703 

8,764 

10,066 

12,584 

17,172 

M  Other  Countries    - 

77,697 

72,460 

67,719 

44,994 

52,159 

37,306 

39,745 

37,734 

25,292 

29,442 

Total    -    -    - 

149,868 

153,133 

142,488 

119,060 

124,061 

73,229 

82,328 

85,824 

69,181 

69,899 

Quantities  and  Value  of  Exports  of  Gold  and  Silver  Plate,  of  Foreign  and 
Colonial  Manufacture,  in  each  of  the  Years  from  1867  to  1876  inclusiye. 


SILVER 

PLATF^ 

GOLD    PLATE. 

J^^JK.£U 

QUA!fTITIES. 

Value. 

QVAHTITIXS. 

Valuk. 

Om. 

£. 

Oz. 

£. 

1867 

. 

4,168 

1,088 

-    -    -    No  retams. 

1868 

•         •         •         • 

7,176 

1,794 

883                       999 

1869 

. 

8,886 

969 

-    -    -    No  returns. 

1870 

16,718 

8,980 

-    .    .       Ditto. 

1871 

46,288 

24,868 

-    .    .       Ditto. 

1872 

. 

16,740 

6,237 

6           1               18 

1878 

. 

8,918 

3,670 

-    -    -    No  retomi. 

1874 

. 

10,124 

4,806 

.    .    -       Ditto. 

1876 

. 

7,909 

6,186 

-    .    .       Ditto. 

1876 

- 

7,694 

6,116 

-    .    -       Ditt 

0. 

Statbtical  and  Commercial  Department,! 
Board  of  Trade,  18  July  1878.  J 
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Amount  of  Bbpayments  on  account  of  Dbawbacks  from  the  Stamp  Duty  upon 
Gold  and  Silvbb  Plate,  in  each  of  the  Years  from  1867-68  to  1876-77  inclusive. 


Appendix,  No.  10. 


uold  and  silver 

GOLD  AND  SILVER 

YEARS. 

plate. 

YEARS. 

PLATE. 

AmoaDt  of  Drawlmcks. 

Amount  of  DnwiMeki. 

£. 

£. 

1867-68 

8,066 

1872-73 

8,622 

1868-60 

7,431 

1873-74 

8,810 

1860-70 

7,670 

1874-76 

0,077 

1870-71 

6,588 

1876-76 

7,861 

1871-72 

6,666 

1876-77 

8,262 

Statistical  and  Commercial  Department, 
Board  of  Trade,  13  July  1878, 


Quantities  and  Value  of  the  Imports  of  Plate  of  Gold  and  of  Silver,  Gilt 
or  Ungilt,  into  the  United  Kingdom,  in  each  of  the  Years  1872,  1873,  1874,  1875, 
and  1876. 


PLATE      OF     GOLD. 

Quantities. 

Valub. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1876. 

1876. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1876. 

1876. 

From  all  Countriei  - 

Oz, 
62 

Oz. 
68 

Oz. 
68 

Oz. 
83 

Oz. 
32 

226 

£. 

366 

£. 

400 

£. 
136 

£. 
131 

PLATE  OF  SILVER,  GILT  OR  UNGILT. 

From  Belgium 
FromFnmce   - 
From  other  Countries 

10,820 
18,647 
66,079 

11,899 
12,218 
67,661 

11,082 
20,207 
64,660 

18,024 

9,748 

44,503 

19,031 
12,647 
76,220 

6,868 

6,606 

25,462 

6,428 

6,969 

24,744 

6,640 
11,890 
23,994 

7,336 

4,810 

19,072 

9,486 

4,880 

36,132 

Total    -    -    - 

86,646 

81,668 

86,849 

72,276 

106,898 

37,825 

37,131 

41,424 

31,218 

60,498 

Total  Value  of  Gold  and  Silver  Manufactures  Imported  into  and  Exported 
from  the  United  States  in  each  of  the  Years  1875,  1876,  and  1877  (Years  ended  30th 
June). 


Imports  into  the  United  States. 

Exports  from  the  United  States. 

articles. 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

1876. 

1876, 

1877. 

Manufactures  of  Gold  and  Silver : 
Articles  of  Ornament 

Not  otherwise  specified     - 

£• 
877 

866 

£. 
4,056 

1,626 

£. 
486 

4,001 

£. 
I*  31,017 

£. 
15,016 

£. 
27,603 

Statistical  and  Commercial  Department, 
Board  of  Trade,  20  July  1878. 


Watches  and  jewellery  are  not  included  iii  the  Return  of  gold  or  silver  plate  imported  or 
exported,  but  watcdi-cases  in  some  cases  probably,  may  be,  as  the  amount  paid  for 
drawback  does  not  agree  with  the  amount  exported. 
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ANALYSIS    OF    INDEX. 


LIST  of  the  Pbincipal  Headings  in  the  following  Index,  with  the  Pages  at 

which  they  may  be  found. 


PAGE 

Acts  of  Parliament 207 

America         -- ^^7 

American  Watch  Company        -        .        -        -        -  208 

AssAYf  AifD  Assay  Offices: 

1.  As  to  the  practice  of  Assay  and  Halt- 

marking 3o8 

2.  As  to  the  several  Assay  Offices,  and  their 

use  by  the  PMic        -        -        -        -  209 

Breaking  up  of  Plate       ------  211 

COMPULSOBY  HaLD-MARKJNG            -           -          -           -  212 

Draioback    1 213 

DVTJBSZ 

1.  Origin  of  the  Duties  ofi  Gold  and  Silver 

Plate;    Acts  of  Parliament  by  which 

Regulated «13 

2.  Amount         -        -        ^        -         .        -  213 

3.  Question  of  AboUtion  or  Retention  -        •  213 

Electro-plate 214 

Exemptions      --------  215 

Exports           --- 215 

Foreign  Plats '^18 

Gold  Plate,  ^c.       - 3«3 

Goldsmith^  Company ^24 

Guarantee  of  Quality «24 

Inland  Revenue  Board 225 

lAcenses -        -  «26 

Manufacturers  and  Dealers 226 

Old  Plate ««7 

Penalties ««7 


PA0K 

Fublicy  The «a9 

Stock  in  Trade 23« 

Trade ^33 

Voluntary  Hall-mabkinq 234 

Watches  : 

1.  Liability  of  Watch  Cases  to  compulsory 

Hall-marking;  Exemption  from  Duty  -     335 

2.  Complaints  on  the  part  of  the  Trade  as  to 

the  Hall-marking  of  Foreign  Casesj  and 
as  to  the  Sale  of  Swiss  and  American 
H'atchesfor  English    -        -        -        -     «35 
8,  Practice  of  smtie  EngliA  Finns  in  putting 

their  Names  on  Foreign-made  Watches  -     236 

4*  Practice  of  Manufacturers  in^adng  the 

Name  of  the  Seller  upon  the  Works        -     237 

5.  Selection  of  the  London  or  other  Hall- 

marky  irrespectively  of  the  Place  qf  Manu- 
facture of  the  Cases     -        -        •        -     237 

6.  Restrictionupon  the  Manufacture  of  Metal- 

dome  Watches  in  England    -        -        -     237 

7.  Large  Increase  in  the  Import  of  Foreign 

Cases «37 

8.  Export  Trade 237 

9.  Coventry  Trade 237 

10.  Relative  Merits  of  Englisfh  Stmss,   and 

American  Watches       -        -        -        -     238 

11.  Question  of  Imposition  of  Penalties  for 

putting  Foreign  Movements  into  EngUsh- 
made  Cases        -----     238 

12.  Qnestionof  Abolition  of  Compulsory  Hall- 

marking^ and  of  the  Introduction  of  total 

tree  Trade 238 

18.  Question  of  a  Distinctive  Mark  in  England 

upon  Foreign-made  Cases     -        -        -     239 

14.  Contemplated   HaUrmarhng    of   Foreign 

Cases  where  they  are  made  -        -        -     240 

15.  Watch  Cases  {Hallmarking)  Bill  -        -     240 
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[N.B. — In  this  Index  the  Figures  following  the  Names  of  the  Witnesses^  and  thofe  in  the  Analysis 
of  Evidence  of  each  Witness,  refer  to  the  Questions  in  the  Evidence  ^  and  the  Figurei  following 
App.  to  the  Pages  in  the  AppendiiL] 


ACTS  OF  PARLIAMENT.    Existence  of  some  twenty  different  statutes  relating  to 
the  duties   on  gold  and  silver  plate,  and  to  the  hall-marking;  consolidation  of  these 

Acts  has  long  been  contemplated  and  is  most  expedient,  Gamett  668-569.  812 Steps 

taken  by  the  Inland  Revenue  Department  with  a  view  to  the  amendment  and  consolida- 
tion of  the  Acts  of  Parliament,  ib.  565,  6(56.  713-726 The  Act  55  Geo.  3,  c.  185,  is 

still  the  guiding  statute  as  regards  the  A\xiyP%b.  664-666. 

Great  care  taken  by  witness  in  preparing  and  verifying  for  the  Committee  a  sum- 
mary of  the  Acts  of  Parliament  and  charters  relating  to  the  Goldsmiths'  Company,  and 
the  marking  of  gold  and  silver  plate,  Prideaux  Iq^s*  16^3 Grounds  for  the  conclu- 
sion that  a  consolidation  of  the  laws  relating  to  assaying  and  hall-marking,  though 
desirable,  would  be  no  easy  task,  ib.  1633-^636-  1693- 

Explanation  as  to  the  origin  of  the  laws  for  the  testing  of  precious  metals^  and  for 
compulsory  hall-marking ;  foundation  of  ihe  original  Acts  on  the  idea  that  gold  and  silver 
articles  should  be  treated  as  currency,  Farrer  3196-3201.  3279-3283. 

List  (submitted  by  Mr.  Farrer)  of  unrepealed  enactments  relating  to  the  manufacture^ 

marking,  and  taxation  of  gold  and  silver  goods,  since  the  year  1423;  App.  170 

Digest  (furnished  by  Mr.  Farrer)  of  unrepealed  Acts,  ib.  171-176. 

Summary,  submitted  to  the  Committee  by  Mr.  Prideaux,  of  Acts  of  Parliament  and  of 
charters  relating  to  gold  and  silver  plate,  &c.,  from  the  year  1300  to  the  present  time, 
App.  176-186. 

Statement  submitted  by  Mr.  Gamett  showing  the  present  state  of  the  laws  relating  to 
duties  on  plate,  and  licenses  to  deal  in  plate,  App.  196-201 — • — Chronological  abstract 
of  Acts,  ib.  196. 

Alloy.     Large  proportion  of  alloy  which  may  be  introduced  into  gold  and  silver  without 
detection  by  the  public,  Garrard  1063,  1064. 

America.     Great  development  of  silver  manufacture  in  America,  there  being  no  taxation; 

artistic  character  of  the  American  plate,  fFatherston  42 One  manufacturer  [works  up 

more  silver  in  a  year  than  the  whole  of  the  British  silversmiths  pat  together,  ib.  42.  302 
Heavy  customs  duty  in  America  upon  imported  plate,  ib.  229. 

Examination  to  the  effect  that  the  large  manufacture  of  silver  goods  in  America,  and 
the  large  export  thence  to  the  Continent,  are  due  mainly  to  the  absence  of  duty  in 
America,  and  to  the  more  artistic  manufacture,  in  the  absence  of  hall-marking,  Wdtker' 

ston  273-304.  307.    348-36O Practice  of  manufacturers  in  America  to  put  their 

name  or  trade  mark  on  silver  articles,  ib.  311-313. 

Good  quality  of  the  American  plate  exported ;  injury  to  it  if  hall-marked,  on  account 

of  its  artistic  character,  Watherston  466.  623-63^> Superior  standard  of  silver  used  in 

Tiffany's  plate,  ib.  466. 

Special  circumstances  which  may  account  for  the  largely  increased  manufacture  in 
America,  Gamett  766 Heavy  import  duty  in  America,  though  it  is  not  quite  prohi- 
bitory, Garrard  912-916— ^-Indifferent  working  of  the  system  in  America  whereby 
there  is  no  hall-mark  on  silver  plate;  considerable  alloy  sometimes  used,  ti.  916-910 
—Inferior  workmanship  in  America  until  within  recent  years,  ib.  919,  920. 

328.  E  E  2  Practice 
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Seport^  1878 — continued. 

America — continued. 

Practice  said  to  be  adopted  in  America  of  forging  the  English  hall-marks  so  as  to 
facilitate  the  sale  of  inferior  articles  in  foreign  markets;  this  does  not  materally  affect 
the  English  trade,  Garrard  1095-1106 Doubt  as  10  the  forging  of  English  hall- 
marks in  America  being  now  practised  to  any  great  extent,  ib.  1355,  1356. 

Advantage  if  there  were  a  hall-mark  in  America,  though  the  home  and  export  watch 
trade  has  greatly  developed  itself  in  the  last  thirty  years  in  the  absence  of  a  hall-mark^ 

Bedford  1634.  1709.  1735,  1736.  1743-1762 Belief  that  fraud  is  not  committed  in 

America  by  forging  the  English  hall-niark,  ib.  1755,  1756. 

Strong  feeling  of  the  trade  in  America  in  favour  of  a  hall-mark  in  that  country,  even 
if  it  involved  payment  of  duty,  Prideaux  1768-1772.  1805,  1806. 

Total  valne  of  gold  and  silver  manufactures  imported  into  and  exported  from  the 
United  States  in  the  years  ended  30th  June  1875,  1876,  and  1877,  App.  203. 

See  also  Watches. 

American  Watch  Company.    Manufacture  carried  on  by  the  American  Watch  Company, 

at  Walthani,  in  Massachusetts,  and  elsewhere,  J?cd/^ord  1627,  1628.   1763,  1764 

Object  of  the  petition  presented  on  behalf  of  the  company  against  the  Bill  before  the 
Committee  to  secure  the  continued  hall  marking  of  the  company's  watch  cases  in 
England  as  a  guarantee  of  the  quality  of  the  metal,  ib.  1629-1633. 

Practice  of  the  company  in  sending  cases  made  at  home,  as  well  as  a  very  lars^e 
number  made  in  Switzerland,  to  be  hall-marked  in  England  betbre  the  works  are  put  in  ; 
private  mark  on  the  latter  cases,  whilst  on  the  former  the  name  of  the  company  appears 
in  full,  Bedford  1634-1643.  1656-1667.  1671-1675.  1693-1699 Contemplated  manu- 
facture by  the  company  of  its  watch  cases  in  England  near  the  Chester  Hall,  ib.  1659. 
1685. 

Beliance  placed  by  the  company  on  its  name  as  a  trade  mark,  though  it  has  no  desire 
to  see  hall-marking  abolished  in  England  and  wishes  for  a  hall-mark  at  home,  Bedford 

1688-1709.    1732-1736 Instances  of  the  company  selling  movements  without  its 

name  on  them;  distinctive  marks  showing  they  are  American-made,  ib.  1697-1699. 1737- 
1742. 

Statement  to  the  effect  that  the  public  in  this  country  cannot  identify  from  the  marks 
the  watches  made  at  Waltham  as  being  American  instead  of  English,  Joel  2999-3003. 

Petition  of  Messrs.  Robbins  and  Appleton  on  behalf  of  the  American  Watch  Company 
against  the  Watch  Cases  (Hail-Marking)  Bill,  App.  192,  193. 
See  also  Watches. 

Art.    W^j  in  which  the  tax  on  gold  and  silver  plate  operates  as  an  obstacle  to  art  indus- 
try, and  to  technical  education,  Watherston  159-161.     See  also  Old  Plate. 

Assay 8y  and  Assay  Offices: 

1.  As  to  the  practice  of  Assay  and  Hall-marking. 

2.  As  to  the  several  Assay  Offices,  and  their  use  by  the  Public. 

1.  As  to  the  practice  of  Assay  and  HalUmarking  : 

Mediaeval  date  of  the  system  of  assay,  Watherston  46 Complaint  as  to  the  delay, 

trouble,  and  expense  involved  in  the  compulsory  assay  and  hall-marking  of  silver  articles, 
ib.  47-59.  67-72 Objection  to  the  practice  of  scraping  in  conducting  the  assay;  ad- 
vantage of  assay  by  touch,  as  in  France,  ib.  48.  67-72. 

Complaint  as  to  the  operation  of  the  date  mark  apphed  at  the  assay  offices,  Watherston 
171-177.245-247,491-494—' — Strong  complaint  also  as  to  the  town  mark,  and  as  to 
the  practice  of  selling  country  made  plate  for  London  plate,  by  getting  it  marked  in 
Lonaon,  ib.  17 7-1 83-^  Careless  manner  in  which  the  marking  is  sometmies  done,  the 

marks  being  so  placed  that  the  goods  are  much  disfigured,  ib.  203,  204 Distinctive 

marks  upon  18-carat  gold  and  upon  silver  goods^  ib.  266-268 Very  moderate  charges 

for  ball-marking,  ib.  399,  400. 

Further  statement  as  to  articles  being  sometimes  defaced  by  the  scraping  process  in 
making  the  assay,  Watherston  453-459. 

Satislaction  given  to  manufacturers  by  the  system  of  marking  as  carried  out  by  the 
Goldsuiiths'  Company  in  London  ;  witness  has  no  complaint  to  make  against  the  practice 

ofassay  by  scraping,  Garrard  834.  856-861 Conduct  of  the  assays  at  Goldsmiths* 

Hall  >\ithout  defacmg  the  articles,  ib,  858-860 Similar  system  of  assay  in  France  as 

at  Goldsmiths'  Hall,  ib.  861,  862 Limited  extent  to  which  the  system  of  assay  by 

touch  is  anywhere  used  in  lieu  of  the  practice  of  scraping,  ib.  862 Utility  of  the  hall- 
mark as  a  date  mark;  grounds  for  this  conclusion,  ib.  963,  964.  980-984.  1011-1013. 
1212-1218.  1227-1232.  1240-1242-1268-1271.  1280-1283. 

Rule  established  at  the  London  Assay  Office,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  12  CSeo.  2,  c.  26,  whereby  all  the  parts  which  constitute  each  complete  article  sent 

for 
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Report^  1878 — continued. 

Assays,  and  Assay  Offices — continued. 

1.  As  to  the  practice  of  Assay  and  HaU'^narkinff'^coniinued. 

for  assay  muk>t  be  marked;  reference  to  watch  cases  in  illostrationy  Prideaux  1524- 

1526 Inaccuracy  of  Mr.  Watherston's  statement  that  in  France  the  system  of  assay 

is  by  touch,  ib.  1576-1579 Careful  and  efficient  conduct  of  the  assays  at  Goldsmiths' 

Hall,  iJ.  1580,  1581 Evidence  to  the  effect  that  foreign  plate,  in  a  finished  state, 

may  be  subject  to  a  proper  test  without  any  temporary  injury  through  the  scraping  pro- 
cess, 26.  1791-1794.  1812-1815. 

Provisions  in  the  several  Acts  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  assay  in  London  and  else- 
where,-4pp.  174,  175. 

Paper  showing  all  the  marks  in  use  at  Goldsmiths'  Hall,  App.  1 87. 

2.  As  to  the  several  Assay  Offices,  and  their  use  by  the  Public: 

Existence  of  hall  markinc;  offices  in  London^  Birminuham,  Chester,  Exeter,  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne,  Sheffield,  York,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Dublin,  Watherston  24 Unsatis- 
factory condition  of  the  local  halls  some  years  ago;  instances  at  Exeter  and  Chester,  %b. 
224-228. 

Parliamentary  inquiry  in  1773  into  the  local   a^^say  offices,  the  result  being  that  new 

halls   were  established  at    Birmingham  and    Sheffield,   Gamett  570-572 Treasury 

inquiry  and  report  tti  1826  ;  recommendations  arrived  at  but  not  carried  into  effect  by 
law,  573-576. 

Visitation  of  all  the  assay  offices  in  1 851 ,  the  reports  then  made  having  probably 

led  to   the  Parliamentary  inquiry  of  1856,   Gamett  577-581 Non-establishment  of 

any  new  offices  since   1856;  withdrawal  of  a  Bill  in   1855  for  the  abolition  of  certain 

offices,  lb.  582 Register  kept  of  ihe  names  of  those  using  the  different  offices,  ib. 

620,621. 

Provision  in  the  Act  17  &  18  Vict.  c.  96,  whereby  workers  or  dealers  in  gold  or  silver 
may  select  what  office  they  please  for  the  assay  and  marking  of  their  goods,  Prideaux 

1527,  1528 Large  assay  business  being  done  at  Birmingham  and  Sheffield  ;  tendency 

of  the  smaller  offices  to  die  out,  ib.  1570-1576 Opinion  that  in  England  there  is  no 

necessity  for  any  offices   save   in    London,   Birmingham,   and  Sheffield,  ib.  1593 

Ifecessity  of  retaining  the  halls  at  Birmingham  and  Sheffield,  i^.  1853. 

Statement  as  to  witness  sending  his  watch  cases  from  Coventry,  to  London  or  Chester 

to  be  marked ;  objection  to  the  Birmingham  mark.  Walker  2468-2490.  2507-2520 

Proposed  retention  of  all  the  existing  halls,  with  a  universal  mark,  ib.  2517.  2521. 

Approval  of  the  provincial  halls  being  retained,  Rogers  2715-2719 Comparatively 

recent  date  at  which  the  assay  offices  were  thrown  open  to  the  trade ;  that  is,  since 
dealei-s  have  beeri  allowed  to  have  punches  at  different  offices,  ib.  2720-2728. 

Non-objection  to  the  maintenance  of  all  existing;  well-conducted  halls,  if  compulsory 
marking  be  retained ;  facility  to  the  public  by  maintaining  a  considerable  number  of 
local  offices,  Farrer  3225.  3315. 

Return  showing  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  plate  on  which  duty  was  paid  at  each 
assay  office  in  the  years  ended  5th  January  1855,  and  31st  March  1877  and  1878,  App. 
163,  164. 

Digest  of  unrepealed  Acts  relating  to  the  several  assay  offices,  and  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  local  goldsmiths'  companies,  App.  1 74,  1 75. 

See  9\so  Acts  of  Parliament.        Breaking  up  of  Plate.       Collection  of  Duty.       Cofn^ 
pulsory  Hall-marking.  Duties.  Exemptions.  Goldsmiths^  Company. 

Mint        Public,  The.        Punches  and  Dies.         Uniform  Hall-mark.  Volun* 

tary  Hall-marking.         Watches. 

Auctioneers.    Approval  of  auctioneers  being  under  the  same  liability  as  dealers;  opinion 
that  they  are  so  liable  under  the  present  law,  Prideaux  1530.  1838,  1839. 

B- 

Barnard,  Walter.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — ^Representation  by  witness  of  the  firm  of 
Edward  Barnard  8c  Sons,  manufacturing  silversmiths;  extensive  business  of  ihe  firm, 

which  is  the  oldest  and  largest  in  the  kingdom,  2067-2071 Objection  to  a  repeal  of 

the  duty  on  plate  as  endangering  the  hall-mark,  the  maintenance  ot  which  is  desirable  on 
several  grounds;  non-objection  to  repeal  if  the  compulsory  hall-mark  can  be  preserved, 
2072-2074.  2133-2137 Statement  as  to  the  duty  having  no  material  effect  in  restrict- 
ing the  silver  trade  or  manufacture,  whilst  neither  the  public  nor  the  manufacturers  ask 
for  its  repeal,  2073-2076.  2084-2092.  2117-2123.  2134-2146. 

Inability  of  silver  plate  to  compete  with  electro-plate,  even  if  the  duty  on  the  former 

were  removed ;  small  reduction  thereby  in  the  price  10  the  public,  2073,  2074.  2117-2123. 

328.  EE3  2134- 
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Barnard,  Walter.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

2134-2146 Consideration  of  the  exemption  from  duty  in  the  case  of  the  large  quan- 
tity of  raw  silver  used  in  electro-plate;  difficulty  in  applying  the  duty,  2077-2o83,  2124— 
2126— ^-Grounds  for  concluding  that  witness' views  are  those  of  manufacturers  and 
dealers  generally;  reference  hereon  to  the  representative  character  of  the  trade  meeting 
on  the  subject  held  in  April  last,  2084-2092. 

Several  reasons  for  the  retention  of  compulsory  hall-marking;  value  of  the  mark  as  a 
standard  of  quality,  and  as  a  check  upon  forgery  and  upon  fraudulent  mHuufactnre^ 
2094-2108.  2110-2116.  2127,  2128- — Extent  to  which  the  hall-mark  is  now  forged,  or 

is  transferred  from  one  anicle  to  another,  2096-2101.  2129-2131 Protection  of  the 

public  by  the  hall-mark,  but  not  sufficiently  so  if  the  mark  were  voluntary,  2102-2104, 
2108.  2111-2117. 

Liability  to  fraudulent  manufacture  on  a  large  scale  if  the  hall-mark  were  voluntary^ 

2104-2107.  2110-2116.  2127.  ai28-ii8o Difficulty  as  to  prosecutions  for  forgery  of 

the  mark  if  it  were  voluntary,  2116.  2131,  2132 ^  Heavy  loss  upon  stocks  in  hand  if 

the  duty  were  removed,  2133 Wholesome  competition  now  existing  in  the  trade, 

though  the  number  of  manufacturing  firms  is  not  very  large,  2143-2149. 

Information  relative  to  the  practice  of  witness'  firm  in  sending  their  goods  to  Gold- 
smiths' Hall  to  be  marked,  each  portion  of  a  composite  article  being  separately  marked, 
and  the  goods  being  returned  without  any  undue  delay,  21 60^2 166 ^Facility  in  send- 
ing goods  from  Sheffield  or  other  towns  to  be  marked  in  London ;  value  attached  to  the 

London  mark,  2167-2175 Great  care  taken  by  witness'  firm  in  ensuring  their  articles 

being  up  to  the  standard,  so  that  the  goods  are  never  liable  to  be  broken  up  for  inferior 
quality,  2176-2179. 

BecH'ordy  Alfred.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Representation  by  witness  of  the  American 

Watch  Company,  1627,  1628.  1763,  1764 Object  of  the  petition  presented  on  behalf 

of  the  Conipany  against  the  Bill  before  the  Committee,  to  secure  the  continued  hall-mark- 
ing of  the  Company's  watch-cases  in  England  as  a  guarantee  of  the  quality  of  the  metal, 

1629-1633* Advantage  if  there  were  a  hall-mark  ifi  America,  though  the  home  and 

export  watch  trade  has  greatly  developed  itself  in  the  last  thirty  years,  iu  the  absence  of 
a  hall-mark,  1634.  1709.  1735,  1736.  1743-1762. 

Practice  of  the  American  Watch  Company  in  sending  cases  made  at  home,  as  well  as 
a  very  large  number  made  in  Switzerland,  to  be  hall-marked  in  England  before  the  works 
are  put  in ;  private  mark  on  the  latter  cases,  whilst  on  the  former  the  name  of  the  Com- 
pany appears  in  full,  1634-1643.  1656-1667.  1671-1675. 1693-1699— — Approval  of  some 
distinct  mark  on* foreign-made  cases  being  compulsory;  impracticability  of  obliterating 
such  mark  as  that  used  by  the  American  Watch  Company,  1644-1654.  1668-1670.  1678- 
1681.  1688-1692.  1721-1727. 

Fraud  in  the  practice  of  putting  Swiss  movements  into  cases  hall-marked  in  England, 

and  in  selling  the  watches  as  English-made,  1646-1649.  1676,  1677.  1710-1720 

Suggestion  that  the  name  of  the  maker  of  the  movements  be  stamped  on  the  case  as 

well  as  on  the  works,  1649,  1650.  1688,  1689 Equally  cheap  and  good  watches  made 

in  America  as  in  Switzerland,  1655. 1751. 

Practice  of  witness'  Company  as  to  chiefly  using  the  Chester  office  for  hall-marking, 

1658,  1659.  1^65 Contemplated  manufacture  by  the  Company  of  its  watch-cases  in 

England,  near  the  Chester  Hall,  1659.  ^685 Reliance  placed  by  the  Company  on  its 

name  as  a  trade-mark,  though  it  has  no  desire  to  see  hall-marking  abolished  in  England, 
and  wishes  for  a  ball-mark  at  home,  1688-1709.  1732-1736 Instances  of  the  Com- 
pany selling  moveooents  without  its  name  on  them ;  distinctive  marks  showing  they  are 

American-made,  1697-1699.  1 737-1 742 Excellence  of  some  of  the  watches  made  at 

Geneva  and  Besangon,  these  not  being  in  imitation  of  English  watches,  1728-1731 

Belief  that  fraud  is  not  committed  in  America  by  forging  the  English  hall-mark,  1755, 
1766. 

Birmingham  Assay  Office.  Statement  of  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  plate  on  which 
duty  was  paid  at  the  Birmingham  Assay  Office  in  the  year  ended  5th  January  1855,  ^^^ 
the  duty  tnereon,  App.  163— Similar  statement  for  the  years  ended  31st  March  1877 
and  31st  March  1878,  ib. See  also  Assay s,  and  Assay  Offices. 

Board  of  TVade.  Extent  to  which  the  Tiews  of  witness,  in  favour  of  the  aboUtion  of  com- 
pulsory hall-marking,  represent  the  opinions  held  by  the  Board  of  Trade  as  a  department, 

Tarrer  3376,  3377 His  opinions  are  simply  his  own,  but  they  are  in  accord  with  the 

permanent  traditions  and  principles  upon  which  the  office  nas  been  guided  in  his 
time,  ih. 

Frequency  of  compulsory  hall-marking  being  cited  in  support  of  other  restrictions  so- 
licited from  the  Board,  Fairer  3423. 

Paper  submitted  on  the  part  of  the  Board  of  Trade  containing  a  digest  of  the  statutes 
relating  to  the  plate  duty  and  the  hall-mark#  App.  170-175. 

Bracelets. 
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Bracelets.  Approval  of  gold  bracelets  being  hall-marked,  Oarrard  1184*1189.  laSQ- 
1262. 

Breaking  up  of  Mate  {Assay  Offices).  Strong  complaint  as  to  the  practice  of  breaking  up 
plate,  if  below  the  standard  when  sent  to  the  assay  offices,  PFatherston  50-59. 

Approval  of  the  regulation  as  to  the  breaking  up  of  any  inferior  foreign  plate  sent  to 

Goldsmiths'  Hall  to  be  marked,  Garrard  1244, 1^45 Fault  of  the  dealers  or  importers 

in  sending  plate  under  the  standard  to  be  hall-marked;  necessity  of  the  liability  of  such 
plate  to  l^  oroken  up,  Prideaux  1543-1545.  1620. 

Explanation  of  the  course  which  would  probably  be  pursued  as  regards  the  breaking  up 
of  imported  plate  as  old  plate  (if  under  the  standard)  sent  to  Goldsmiths'  Hall  under  a 
better  administration  of  the  law,  Prideaux  1 773- 1790-— Alternative  courses  which 
might  be  adopted  in  lieu  of  the  breaking  up  of  foreign  plate  found  to  be  under  the 
standard  when  sent  to  be  hall-marked,  ib.  1854-1856.  1858-1863. 

Great  care  taken  by  witness'  firm  in  ensuring  their  articles  being  up  to  the  standard, 
so  that  the  goods  are  never  liable  to  be  broken  up  for  inferior  quality,  Barnard  2176- 
2179. 

Disapproval  of  the  practice  at  the  assay  offices  of  breaking  up  goods  when  below  the 
standard  ;  the  goods  should  be  returned  unbroken,  as  a  fine  might  be  imposed,  Farrer 

3215-3220 Hardship  in  the  liability  of  foreign  goods  to  be  broken  up  at  Goldsmiths' 

Hall  if  below  the  standard,  ib.  3341.  3347-3350- 

Buckney,  Thomas.  (Anal^is  of  his  Evidence.) — Representation  by  witness  of  the  firm  of 
Dent  &  Co.,  of  the  Strand  and  Royal  Exchange,  makers  of  clocks  and  watches,  and 
dealers  in  foreign-made  watches,  3124-3130— Opinion  that  a  totally  distinctive  mark 
on  foreign  watch  cases  would  for  the  most  part  meet  the  grievance  as  to  the  sale  of 
foreign  for  English  watches  in  this  country,  3132-3138.  3142-3150.  3170-3174. 

Increasing  necessity  for  legislation  in  the  matter,  on  account  of  the  extensive  sale  of 
Swiss  and  other  foreign  watches  made  in  imitation  of  English  watches,  and  sold  as  such  ; 

illustrations  to  this  effect,  3136.  3143-3159 Doubt  as  to  its  being  feasible  to  prevent 

foreign  works  being  put  in  English  cases  ;  difficulty  in  enforcing  any  penalty,  3139-3142. 
3175-3186. 

Grounds  for  pi  eferring  compulsory  to  voluntary  hallmarking  of  watch-cases,  3160- 

3169 Doubt  as  to  any  advantage  in  allowing  cases  to  be  made  with  metal  domes, 

3171,  3172— Frequent  instances  of  London  dealers  putting  their  own  names  on  watches 
made  in  Coventry,  3153. 


Chains  (  Gold).     Option  as  to  the  hall-marking  of  gold  chains ;  preference  of  the  public  for 
those  not  marked,  as,  if  marked  at  all,  every  link  must  be  stamped,  Watherston  20,  21. 

257-265.  366-369 Impracticability  of  marking  each  link  in  some  chains  where  the 

work  is  very  fine,  ib.  367-369.  372. 

Dissent  from  the  view  that  the  absence  of  hall-marks  in  the  case  of  gold  chains  or  of 
jewellery  affords  any  good  argument  in  favour  of  voluntary  marking  of  gold  and  silver 

plate  generally,  Garrard  843-855 Practical  difficulty  in  gold  chains  being  compid- 

sorily  marked,  ib.  1 183,  11 84. 

Chester  Assay  Office.     Particulars  relative  to  the  use  made  of  the  Chester  Assay  Office; 
cost  of  only  one  per  cent  in  respect  of  the  small  duty  collected,  Oamett  612.  617-619. 

623-625.  706-700 Total  of  33  /.  2  *.  2  d.  as  the  amount  of  duty  collected  at  the  office 

in  1877-78,  ib.  612 Belief  as  to  there  being  a  large  business  at  the  Gliester  office  in 

the  marking  of  watch  cases,  ib.  687-689. 

Practice  of  the  American  Watch  Company  as  to  chiefly  using  the  Chester  office  for 

hall-marking,  Bedford  1658,  1659.  ^^65 Witness  is  not  prepared  to  advise  whether 

Chester  should  be  retained,  Prideaux  1853. 

Statement  of  the  c^uantity  of  gold  and  silver  plate  on  which  duty  was  paid  at  the 
Chester  Assay  Office  m  the  year  ended  5th  January  1855,  with  the  duty  thereon,  App. 

163 Similar  statement  for  the  years  ended  31st  March  1877  and  31st  March  1878, 

ib.  164. 

Betum  of  gold  and  silver  watch  cases  assayed  at  the  Chester  Assay  Office  in  the 

years  1868-77,  App.  194 Return  of  the  watch  cases  of  the  lower  standards  in  the 

years  1856-77, ». 

Collection  of  Duty.     Collection  of  the  duty  on  gold  and  silver  plate  at  the  several  assay 
halls,  Watherston  8-1 0— ^The  cost  is  on  eper  cent,  in  England,  two-and-a-half  per  cent. 

in  Scotland,  and  five  per  cent,  in  Ireland,  ib.  24 Expediency  of  some  better  mode  of 

collecting  the  duty,  if  it  be  not  abolished,  ib.  504,  505. 

Exceedingly  cheap  cost  of  collection  under  the  present  system  of  assay  offices,  Gamett 
3«8.  BB4  697^  T 
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Collection  of  Dw^y— contiuucd. 

697"6i5.  708.795 Great  difficulty  in  collecting  the  plate  duty  through  the  excise 

instead  of  through  the  assaying  halls,  if  hall-marking  were  voluntary ;  this  difficulty  does 
not  apply  to  the  license  duty,  Gamett  817-831. 

Easy  collection  of  the  duty,  Thomas  1440 Obstacle  to  more  efficient  collection  of 

the  duty  by  the  Inland  Revenue,  Farrer  3230. 

Colonies.     Belief  as  to  the  extensive  sale  of  foreign  for  English  watches  in  the  colonies, 
Joel  3022. 

Competition.    Fair  play  ensured  between  rival  manufacturers  by  the  compulsory  hall-mark, 

Gitrrard  942.  963.  973.  1047-1055.  1210,  1211 Successful  competition  of  England 

not  only  with  America,  but  with  foreign  countries  generally,  in  all  large  articles  of  silver 
manufacture,  ib.  1005-1010— ^Wholesome  competition  now  existing  in  the  trade, 
though  the  number  of  manufacturing  firms  is  not  very  large,  Barmarch  2143-2149. 

Exception  taken  to  the  argument  that  hall-marking  ensures  fair  play  between  rival 
manufacturers,  Farrer  3192 Objection  to  the  hall-mark  as  operatmg  for  the  protec- 
tion of  one  class  of  makers  against  another,  ib.  3214.  3222. 

ISee  also  America.  Duties.  Flectro-Plate.  Foreign  Plate.  Trade. 

Watches. 

Compulsory  Hall-marking: 

Strong  disapproval  of  compulsory  hall-marking,  as  involving  much  trouble,  delay,  and 
expense,  Watherston  5, 6. 47-59.  67-72— Advocacy  of  legislation,  without  further  delay 
in  repeal  of  past  statutes  concerning  compulsory  hall-marking,  ib.  511-515. 

Opinion  that  hall-marking  should  be  enforced  still  more  rigidly  if  possible,  in  the 

interests  not  only  of  the  public  but  of  dealers  in  plate,   Garrard  834-842.  863 

Value  of  the  duty  as  a  means  of  enforcing  efficient  hall-marking,  though  in  the  excep- 
tional instance  of  gold  watch  cases  the  latter  is  compulsor}*  without  the  foi*mer,  ib.  947. 
1296-1304. 

Reiteration  of  arguments  in  favour  of  compulsory  hall-marking,  without  abolition  of 
duty ;  that  is,  in  the  interests  not  only  of  English  manufacturers,  but  of  the  purchasing 
public,  6rcrrarrf  962-984.  loio.  1047-1057.  1223  et  seq. 

Expediency  in  any  case  of  retaining  the  hall-mark.  Fyke  1875.  1916.  1957— Several 
reasons  for  the  retention  of  compulsory  hall-miirking ;  value  of  the  mark  as  a  standard 
of  quality  and  as  a  check  upon  forgery  and  upon  fraudulent  manufacture,  Barnard  2094- 
2108.  2110-2116.  2127,  2128. 

Desire  of  the  trade,  on  the  whole,  for  a  continuance  of  hall-marking  ;  several  reasons 

assigned  by  the  trade  in  support  of  this  view,  Farrer  3191-3195 Arguments  strongly 

opposed  to  compulsory  hall-marking,  ib.  3192  et  ^e^.— Admission  as  to  the  convenience 

to  dealers  in   old    silver  in   its  being  hall-marked,  ib.  3192.  3293-3295 Anomaly 

involved  in  compulsory  marking ;  explanation  hereon  as  to  the  origin  of  the  practice,  and 
as  to  the  course  of  legislation  in  former  times  imposing  restrictions  upon  the  sale  of 
base  metal,  ib.  3196-3201.  3279-3283. 

Heference  as  to  the  advocacy  by  the  trade  of  compulsory  hall-marking  as  being 
grounded  probably  on  the  fear  of  foreign  competition,  Farrer  0324-3326.  3368-3371 
-^^Conclusion  that  there  is  no  sound  reason  for  the  law  as  to  compulsory  hall-marking 
of  gold  and  silver,  and  that  France  and  other  nations  having  similar  laws  are  equally 
foolish  in  retaining  such  legislation,  3395-3406. 

Digest  of  unrepealed  Acts  relating  to  the  compulsory  marking  of  gold  and  silver 
plate,  &C.,  App.  171,  172. 

See  also  Acts  of  Parliament.  Assays^  and  Assay  Offices.  Competition.  Date 
Mark.  Duty.  Exemptions.  Foreign  Plate.  Free  Trade.  Guarantee 
of  Quality.  Manufacturers  and  Dealers.        PubHc,  The.  Trade  Marks, 

(jniform  Hall-mark.  Voluntary  Hall-mark.         Watches. 

Consolidation  of  the  Law.     See  Acts  of  Parliament. 

Coventry  {Watch  Trade).        See  WaUhes. 


D. 

Date  Mark.    Grounds  for  compluint  as  to  the  date  mark  applied  at  the  assay  halls  to  silver 
plate,  Watherston  171-177.  245-247.491-494. 

Evidence  as  to  the  value  of  the  hall-mark  as  a  date  mark,  Garrard  963,  964.  980-984. 
1011-1013.  1212-1218.  1227-1232.  1240-1242.  1268-1271.  1280-1283. 

Dealers.     See  Manufacturers  and  Dealers. 

Drawback. 
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Drawback.  Very  objectionable  arrangements  in  connection  with  the  drawback  allowed  on 
export  of  goods ;  much  less  trouble  under  the  system  in  France,  Watkerstan  102-114. 

328.  436-452 DiflSculty  and  trouble  in  getting  the  drawback,  ib,  378-390 Annual 

drawback  of*  8,000  L  or  9,000  L  on  gold  or  silver  plate,  ib.  393.  464,  465. 

Facility  in  obtaining  the  drawback  on  exported  silver,  Garrard  906-911 Consi- 
derable export  of  small  articles  of  gold  and  silver  ware  upon  which  no  drawback  is 
claimed  ;  nor  is  drawback  allowed  on  less  than  two  ounces  of  gold,  ib.  1083.  1158.  1178- 

1182.  1254-1256 Explanation  that  witness  puts  no  profit  upon  the  duty  when  articles 

are  made  for  export,  ib.  1149-1157 Further  facilities  in  contemplation  with  reference 

to  return  of  drawback  in  all  cases,  ib.  1158-1160. 

Staiement  as  to  their  being  much  fraud  in  connection  with  the  drawback  on 
silver  exports,  jF^A«   1918-1921 Difficulty  in  getting  back  the   drawback,  Farrer 

3229- 

Paper  submitted  by^Mr.  Garaett  showing  the  provisions 'of  the  several  Acts  as  regards 
drawback,  Aff.  198. 

Amount  of  repayments  on  account  of  drawbacks  from  the  stamp  duty  upon  gold  and 
silver  plate  in  each  of  the  years  1867-1868  10  1876-77 ;  A'jpp.  203. 

Dublin  Assay  Office.  Statement  of  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  plate  on  which  duty 
was  paid  ai  the  Dublin  Assay  Office  in  the  year  ended  5th  January  1855,  with  the  duty 

thereon^  App.  163 Similar  statement  for  the  years  ended  31st  March  1877  and  31st 

March  1878,  ib.  164. 

Duties  : 

1.  Origin  of  the  Duties  on  Gold  and  Silver  Plate;  Acts  of  Parliament  by 

which  regtdated. 

2.  Amount. 

3.  Question  of  Abolition  or  Retention. 

1.  Origin  of  the  Duties  on  Gold  and  Silver  Plate;  Acts  of  Parliament  by  which 

regulated : 

Reference  to  the  duty  in  England  as  having  been  originally  a  war  tax,  Watherston  45 
—  Origination  in  1720  of  the  duties  on  gold  and  silver  plate;  repeal  of  the  duties  in 
1758,  on  account  of  the  difficulties  of  collection,  whilst  in  1784  they  were  re-imposed^ 
Garneti  546-552. 

Digest  of  unrepealed  Acts  relating  to  the  duty,  App.  1 74. 

Paper  submitted  by  Mr.  Gamett  showing  the  provisions  of  the  law  as  regards  the  duty, 
App.  196-200. 

2.  Amount: 

Duty  of  1  «.  G  d.  per  ounce  upon  silver  plate,  and  of  17  #.  per  ounce  upon  gold  plate, 
subject  to  a  rebate  of  one-sixth  in  each  case  when  the  goods  are  sent  in  an  unfinished 

state  to  the  Assay  Office  to  be  marked,  Watherston  7 Various  silver  articles  (not 

jewellery)  subject  to  duty,  there  being  but  few  exceptions;  limit  as  to  weight,  ib.  14-16 

Produce  of  82,000  I.  in  1877  by  the  duties  in  gold  and  silver  plate,  ib.  153,  154 

Doubt  as  to  the  duty  in  England  having  increased  between  the  years  1815  and  1855,  ib. 
230-234. 

Sundry  statistics  supplied,  with  explanations  thereon  relative  to  the  amount  of  the 

Elate  duty  collected  at  the  several  offices  in  different  years;  large  increase  at  Birming- 
am  and  Sheffield  whilst  there  has  been  a  large  decrease  in  London  and  other  places, 

Gamett  585-596.  598-602.  609.  611-614.  616-619.  667.687-690.  730,731 The 

duty  was  63,059/.  in  1870,  and  was  86,821  /.  in  1874,  ib.  590-693-  69^ Maximum 

produce  of  the  duty  in  1825,  the  minimum  having  been  in  1849,  ib.  667. 

Statement  of  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  plate  on  which  duty  was  paid  at  each 
assay  office  in  the  year  ended  5ih  January  1855,  together  with  the  amount  of  duty,  Jpp. 

163 Similar  statement  for  the  years  ended  31st  March  1877  and  31st  March  1878, 

ib.  164.  , 

Return  showing  the  amount  and  rate  of  duty  in  each  year,  from  the  imposition  of  the 
duty  in  1720  to  the  year  ended  31st  March  1878,  App.  165-167. 

3.  Question  of  Abolition  or  Retention  : 

Threefold  objection  to  the  present  legislation  respecting  gold  and  silver  articles ;  that 
is,  as  regards  the  duties,  the  compulsory  hall-marking,  and  the  special  licenses,  Watherston 

^_6.  31 Oppressive  operation  of  the  duties  in  Uie  case  of  small  capitalists,  ib.  115- 

117 Contemplated  abolition  of  the  duty  and  license,  though  witness  cannot  suggest 

any  other  tax  as  a  substitute;  indirect  way  in  which  the  public  exchequer  would  be 
recouped,  ib.  i54->69« 

Objection,  on  imperial  financial  grounds,  to  a  remission  of  the  duties ;  this  objection 
held  also  by  the  Inland  Revenue  Board,  Gamett  796-798.  813. 
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Duties — continued. 

8.  Question  of  Abolition  or  Retention — continued. 

Liability  to  evasion  of  regulations  as  to  hall-marking,  if  the  obligation  were  not  coupled 

with  payment  of  duty,  Garrard  64^ Feeling  in  the  trade  in  favour  of  the  continuance 

of  the  duty  ;  value  oiF  the  latter,  as  enforcinor  the  system  of  hall-marking,  ib.  985-997. 
1044-1046— Any  reduction  should  be  gradual,  ib.  998. 

Expediency,  on  the  whole,  of  retaining  the  duty  and  the  hall-marking,  irrespectively 
of  the  economy  in  the  collection  of  the  duty,  Garrard  1065-1068. 

Advantage  of  retaining   the   duty,  lest   otherwise   ihe   hall-marking  should  not  be 

retained,  Thomas  1390.  1396-1398 Approval  of  a  reduction  of  the  duty,  or  of  its 

abolition,  if  there  were  a  guarantee  thai  the  hall  mark  would  be  retained,  iJ.  1436- 
'439- 

Grounds  upon  which  witness  dissented  at  a  meeting  in  April  last  from  the  resolution 
in  favour  of  the  retention  of  the  plate  duty ;  great  interference  of  the  duty  with  the  de- 
velopment of  the  trade,  Pt/Ae  1871-1876.  1903.  1916,  1917.  1947-1959.  1967-1983. 

Objection  to  a  repeal  of  the  duty  on  plate  as  endangering  the  hall  mark,  the  mainte- 
nance of  which  is  desirable  on  seveml  grounds ;  non-objection  to  repeal  if  the  compulsory 

haH  mark  can  be  retained,  ^amarrf  2072-2076.  2i33-«i37 Statement  as  to  the  duty 

*  having  no  material  effect  in  restricting  the  silver  trade  or  manufacture,  whilst  neither  the 
public  nor  the  manufacturers  ask  for  its  repeal,  tb.  2073-2076.  2084-2092.  2119-2123. 

2134-2146 Grounds  for  concluding  that  witness's  views  are   those  of  manufacturers 

and  dealers  generally;  reference  hereon  to  the  representative  character  of  the  trade 
meeting  on  the  subject  held  in  April  last,  ib.  2084-2092. 

Obstacle  to  a  retention  of  the  duty  unless  hall-marking  be  retained ;  facility  of  collec- 
tion under  the  present  system,  Farrer  3189,  3190.  3229 Objection  to  the  duty  as  an 

interference  with  trade ;  grounds  for  this  conclusion,  ib.  3228,  3229.  3233-3235.  3289. 

3327,  3228 Facility  of  retaining  the  hall  mark  without  the  duty,  but  not  the  latter 

without  the  former,  i*.' 332 1-3323. 

See  also  Acts  of  Parliament.  Collection  of  Duty.  Compulsory  Hall  Marking. 

Drawback.  Evasion  of  Duty.  Exemptions.  Foreign  Plait.  Free 

Trade.  Gold  Articles.  Inland  Revenue  Board.  Licenses.  Prices. 

Rebate  of  Duties.         Re^tamping.        Stock  in  Trade.         Trade. 

E. 

Edinburgh  Assay  Office.  Statement  of  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  plate  on  which  duty 
was  paid  at  the  I^inburgh  Assay  Office  in  the  year  ended  5th  January  1855,  with  the 
duty  thereon,  App.  163-^— Similar  statement  fur  the  years  ended  31st  March  1877  and 
Sist  March  1878,  ib.  164. 

Electro-Plate,  Injustice  of  the  tax  on  silver  plate  in  view  especially  of  the  severe  compe- 
tition with  electro-plate;  grounds  for  this  conclusion,  Watherston  31.  35.   37.  41.  44. 

73-75 Statement  as  to  the  best  electro-plate  being  only  about  one-fourth  the  cost  of 

silver  plate,  witness  submitting,  however,  that  the  removal  of  duty  on  the  latter  would 
render  competition  less  unequal,  ib.  537-543. 

Conclusion  as  to  the  stagnation  of  the  duty  being  largely  owing  to  the  increased  use 

5>f  electro-plate,  Garnett  709-712 Liability  of  electro-plate  to  license  duty  if  a  oer* 

tain  quantity  of  silver  be  contained  in  the  article,  ib.  791-793. 

Changing  demand  for  silver  plate,  concurrently  with  the  increased  use  of  electro- 
plate, whereby  there  is  less  risk,  as  well  as  moie  show  for  less  money,  Garrard  869. 

872 Calculations  purporting  to  show  that  the  incidence  of  the  duty  can  have  little  effect 

as  regards  competition  with  electro-plate,  ib.  874-878. 

Particulars  as  to  tlie  cost  of  different  articles  in  silver  and  in  electro-plate  ;  inference 
that  the  remission  of  duty  in  the  former  case  would  be  inoperative  as  regards  compe- 
tion,  Garrard  942-946.  1024 Inexpediency  of  any  hall-mark  in  the  case  of  electro- 
plate as  a  protection  to  the  public,  ib.  1330-1339 fcheck  through  the  use  of  electro- 
plate to  an  increased  manufacture  of  silver,  Thomas  1443. 1469-1472. 

Much  smaller  cost  of  manufacture  per  ounce  of  silver  goods  aoW  by  witness  than  by 
Mr.  Garrard ;  calculation  showing  the  heavy  incidence  of  the  duty  on  goods  made  by 
witness,  and  the  effect  as  regards  competition,  P^ke  I948*i954«*^lmpetu8  to  compe- 
tition with  electro-plate  if  the  duty  were  removed,  ib.  1950. 

Inability  of  silver  plate  to  compete  with  electro-plate,  even  if  the  duty  on  the  former 
were  removed  ;  small  reduction  thereby  in  the  price  to  the  public,  Barnimi  ^073,  2074. 

2117-2123.  2134-2146 Consideration  of  the  exemption  from  duty  in  the  case  of  the 

large  quantity  ol'  raw  silver  used  in  electro-plate ;  difficulty  in  applying  tlie  duty,  ib. 

2077-2083.  2124-2126, 
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Electro-Plate — continued. 

Equal  reason  for  protecting  the  public  by  applying  a  hall-mark  to  electro-platSi  as  to 
silver,  Farrer  3207,  3208. 
Evasion  of  Duty.    Question  of  evasion  of  duty,  as  in  the  case  of  wedding  rings ;  there  has 
been  no  sufficient  evidence  in  this  respect  on  which  to  undertake  prosecutions,  GamM 

649-653 Occasional  prosecutions  for  evasion   of  licenae  duty,  ib.  661 Further 

statement  on  tlie  subject  of  evasion  of  duty,  and  of  the  sleps  taken  for  its  prevention  and 
punishment,  ib.  757-761. 

JExemptions,     Numerous  exceptions  to  the  necessity  of  hall-marking;  exemption  in  the 

case  of  jewellery,  Watherston  373, 374 Reference  to  the  schedule  to  the  Act  55  Geo.  3, 

c.  185,  as  specifying  the  duties  and  exemptions   in  the  case  respectively  of  gold  and 

silver,  Garnett6[j2 Very  long  period  for  which  some  of  the  exemptions  have  been  in 

force  ;  expediency  of  a  re-consideration  of  the  exemptions,  ib.  799-811.  814-816. 

Disapproval  of  the  exemption  of  any  article  that  can  be  properly  assayed  and  marked, 

Garrard  846,  847 Consideration  of  the  practice  as  to  exemption  from  hall-marking, 

witness  further  submitting  that  no  articles  should  be  exempted  unless  they  could  not  be 
scraped  for  assay,  or  stamped  without  dauwge,  ib.  966-967-  966,  967.  1069-1078.  1183- 
xigi_Exception  taken  to  the  distinction  between  gold  and  silver  articles  as  rq^rds 
exemption  from  compulsory  marking  in  the  case  of  certain  gold  wares,  ib.  958-961. 

Satisfactory  working  of  the  present  law  generally,  save  that  exemptions  should  be 

curtailed,  Garrard  1190-1194 Sufficient  facilities  at  Goldsmiths'  Hall  for  carrying 

out  the  extended  system  of  murking  contemplated  by  witness,  as  in  the  case  of  locxets, 

&c. ;  exemption  desirable  below  a  certain  weight,  ib.  1305*-1317 Explanation  as 

regards  the  question  of  exemption  from  duty  and  from  hall-mark  in  the  case  of  plate  not 
manufactured  for  sale,  Thomas  1444-1447. 

Necessity  of  the  exemptions  from  hall-marking  being  put  upon  an  intelligible  basis, 

Prideaux    1857 Large    sale  of   silver   belts  and   collars   without   the    nail-mark; 

anomaly  involved,  Pyke  1900-1902.  1958-1 97a 

Numerous  exemptions  in  the  case  of  silver,  and  still  more  in  the  case  of  gold,  the  law 
generally  having  for  the  most  part  broken  down,  Farrer  3202-3207. 

Digest  of  unrepeakul  Acts  relating  to  exemptions,  App.  172,  173. 

Suggestions  by  Mr.  Prideaux  for  an  alteration  of  the  law,  App.  187. 

Paper  submitted  by  Mr.  Garnctt,  showing  the  provisions  of  the  several  Acts  as  regards 
exemptions,  App.  197.  199. 

See  also  Gold  Articles. 

Exeter  Assay  Office.     Statement  of  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  plate  on  which  duty  was 
paid  at  the  Exeter  Assay  Office  in  the  year  ended  5th  January  1855,  with  the  duty 

thereon,  App.  163 Similar  statement  for  the  years  ended  31st    March   1877  and 

3i8t  March  1878,  ib.  164. 

Exports.    Operation  of  the  duty  as  a  check  upon  pro6t8  and  upon  profitable  export  in  com- 
petition with  American  export ;  reference  hereon  to  the  difficulty  and  expense  in  getting 

the  drawback,  Watherston  376-393 Decrease  by  50,000  ounces  in  the  export  of 

silver  plate  in  the  last  twenty-three  years,  ib.  398 Inaccuracy  of  the  view  that  a  high 

value  18  attached  abroad  to  British  manufactured  articles ;  very  small  export  to  the  Con- 
tinent, ib.  4S4-490. 

Large  export  of  silver  plate  by  witness'  firm  and  by  other  manufacturers,  the  total 
export  being  in  excess  of  the  total  import,  Garrard  809-893 The  drawback  repre- 
sents an  export  of  from  130,000  to  140,000  ounces,  ib.  891,  892 Very  high  estima- 
tion in  which  English  plate  is  lield  abroad;  it  ranks  before  any  other  plate,  ib.  890 

Dissent  from  the  view  that  the  export  trade  would  be  much  larger  but  for  the  operation 
of  the  duty,  ib.  1173-1178. 

Value  attached  to  British  plate  abroad  by  reason  of  the  hall-mark;  questicm  con- 
sidered hereon  whether  the  manufacture  and  export  have  not  decreased  rather  than 
increased,  Thomas  1408-1421. 

Statement  of  the  quantities  and  value  of  the  exports  of  gold  and  silver  plate  of  British 

manufacture  in  the  several  years   1872-76,  App.  202 Quantities  and  value  of  the 

exports  of  gold  and  silver  plate,  of  foreign  and  colonial  manufacture,  in  each  of  the 
years  1867-76,  ib. 

See  also  Drawback.        Trade. 
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Fcarrer,  Thomas  H.  (Analysis  of  liis  Evidence.) — Paper  put  in  by  witness,  on  the  part  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  containing  a  digest  of  the  statutes  relating  to  the  plate  duty  and  the 
hall-mark,  3187,  3198 ;  App.  170-175. 

Obstacle  to  a  retention  of  the  duty  unless  hall-marking  be  retained ;  facility  of  collec- 
tion under  the  present  system  3189,  3190.  3229 Desire  of  the  trade,  on  the  whole, 

for  a  continuance  of  hall-marking  ;  several  reasons  assigned  by  the  trade  in  support  of 
this  view,  3i9i-3i95* 

Convenience  to  dealers  in  old   silver  in  its  being   hall-marked,  3192 Exception 

taken  to  the  argument  that  hall-marking  ensures  fair  play  between  rival  manu- 
facturers, td. Anomaly  involved  in  compulsory  marking;  explanation  hereon  as  to 

the  origin  of  the  practice,  and  as  to  the  course  of  legislation  in  former  times  imposing 
restrictions  upon  ihe  sale  of  base  metal,  3196*3201— ^Limited  extent  to  which  com- 
pulsory markmg  is  in  force  as  regards  gold  ;  very  few  articles  not  exempt,  whilst  there 

are  six  different  standards,  3202,  3203 Numerous  exemptions  also  in  the  case  of 

silver^  the  law  generally  having  for  the  most  part  broken  down,  3204-3207. 

Equal  reason  for  protecting  the  public  by  applying  a  hall-mark  to  electro-plate  as  to 
silver,  3207,  3208 — --Great  confusion  in  the  minds  of  the  trade  as  between  the  hall- 
mark and  the  trade-mark ;  proper  function  of  the  former  merely  to  denote  a  particular 

standard  of  quality,  3209.  3214.  3236,  3261,  3262 Exception  taken  to  the  Act 

requiring  foreign  plate,  when  hall-marked,  (o  be  marked  with  the  letter  F. ;  the  Board 
of 'iVade  is  not  responsible  for  this  proviso,  3209-3213. 

Objection  to  the  hall-mark  as  operating  for  the  protection  of  one  class  of  makers 

against  another,  3214.  3222 Comment  upon  the  preference  of  watch-case  makers  for 

some  halls,  as  compared  with    others,   3214 Way   in    which    compulsory    marking 

operates  prejudicially  to  foreign  manufacturers,  3215.  3341-3345 Disapproval  of  the 

practice  at  the  Assay  Offices  of  breaking  up  goods  when  below  the  standard  ;  the  goods 
should  be  returned  unbioken,  or  a  fine  might  be  imposed,  3215-3220 Decided  objec- 
tion to  the  proposal  as  to  the  Customs  sending  all  imported  goods  to  Goldsmiths'  Hall, 
3215. 

Way  in  which  the  present  law  somelimes  operates  as  a  protection  to  the  foreigner 
against  the  Englishman;  that  is,  in  the  case  of  goods  imported  without  beini;  hall- 
marked, 3220,  3341 Reference  to  the  prohibition  upon  the  manufacture  of  metal 

dome  watches  as  being  a  pure  piece  of  tyranny,  3229 Grounds  for  concluding  that  an 

international  system  of  hall-marking  is  impracticable,  3220-3222. 

Strong  objection  to  any  legislative  interference  with  the  quality  of  the  materials  used 
in  manufacture ;  buyer  and   seller  should  be  free  to  please  themselves  in  the  matter, 

3222.  3226 Grounds  for  the  conclusion  that  the  hull-mark  is  no  real  protection  to 

ihe  public,  3223,  3224 Non-obje«  tion  to  the  maintanance  of  all  existing  well- 
conducted  halls,  if  compulsory  marking  be  retained,  3225 Protection  against  fraud 

by  imposing  more  stringent  regulations  and  penalties,  in  the  absence  of  hall-marking, 
3226. 

Several  objections  urged  by  witness  against  the  duty,  a  main  objection  being  that  it 

helps  to  maintain  the  hall-mark,  3228,3229 Effect  of  the   duty  in   repressing  the 

trade,  and  in  keeping  people  out  of  it,  3228,  3229.  3235 Prejudice  to  foreigners  in 

their  being  unable  to  uet  the  rebate  of  3^.  on  unfinished  sjoods,  3229 Difficulty  in 

getting  back  the  drawback,  ib. 

Objection  to  the  duly  on  account  of  the  liability  to  evasion,  3229 Obstacle  to  more 

efficient  collection  of  the  duty  by  the  Inland  Revenue,  3230 l3oubt  as  to  much  diffi- 
culty being  experienced   in  respect  of  stocks  in  hand  if  the  duty  be  abolished,  3231, 

3232 Absence  of  increase  in  the  manufacture  of  silver,  save  as  regards  small  articles; 

probability  of  increased  trade  and  export  if  the  duty  were  abolished,  3233-3235. 

Several  grounds  of  objection  to  the  Bill  before  the  Committee;  belief  that  it  would  be 
evaded,  ana  that  the  public  do  not  really  require  protection,  as  under  the  Bill,  3236, 3237 

Effect  of  the  hall-mark  on  watch-cases  to  merely  guarantee  the  quality  of  the  metal, 

the  maker's  name  being  the  only  guarantee  for  the  watch,  ib. 

Fallacy  of  watchmakers  in  attributing  the  increased  import  of  American  watches  to 
the  existing  law  as  to  hall-marking ;  beneficial  effect  of  the  entire  removal  of  restrictions, 
3237,  3240,  3241 Advantage,  if  the  hall-mark  be  continued,  of  exempting  watch- 
cases  altogether,  3238,  3239 Doubt  as  to  the  expediency  of  voluntary  marking,  if 

compulsion  be  removed,  3239 Suggestion  that  the  trade  be  allowed  to  adopt  what* 

ever  marks  they  please,  but  without  a  standard  being  prescribed,  3239. 

Non-objection  to  American  cases  being  hall-marked  under  the  present  system,  as  testi« 
fyina;  merely  to  the  standard  of  quality,  3243-3248 Further  argument  that  the  hall- 
mark should  not  be  considered  a  certificate  of  origin ;  comment  hereon  upon  the  practice 
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Fgrrety  Thomoi  H.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 
of  marking  in  London,  or  in  Chester,  watch  cases  made  at  Coventry  or  Liverpool,  3^49-' 
3170.  32741  3«76- 

Eestrictions  in  the  law  as  to  the  hall-marking  of  foreio^ii  watch  cases,  there  being  also 

the  proviso  that  the  letter  F.  must  appear  on  foreisrn  plate,  3262-3-270 Opinion  that 

any  benefit  in  the  hall-mark  shimld  not  be  confined  to  the  English  trade,  and  that  there 
should  be  no  distinctive  mark  applied  to  the  foreign  trade,  it  being  left  to  the  public  to 
protect  themselves,  3271-3278. 

[Second  Examination.] — Origin  of  the  laws  for  the  testing  of  precious  metals,  farther 

adverted  to,  3279-3283 Explanation  with  further  reference  to  the  proviso  as  to  the 

letter  F.  beins  marked  on  foreign  plate,  3*-«83,  3284 Expediency  of  any  system  of 

voluntary  hall-marking  being  regulated  by  the  trade,  and  not  being  recognised  by 
Government,  3286-3287.  3305,  3306.  3316 Fuilher  objection  to  the  duty  as  an  inter- 
ference with  trade,  3289. 

Argument  that  the  public  do  not  require  a  legal  test,  or  standard  of  quality,  in  the 
case  of  silver,  any  more  than  in  the  case  of  other  articles  of  commerce,  3289-3292. 

3^95-3^P9«  3330-3340 Further  admission  as  10  the  value  of  the  hall-mark  in  the  case 

of  old  plate,  in  which  there  seems  to  be  a  large  trade,  3293-3295 Legal  remedy  in 

the  public  against  fraud  on  the  part  of  dealers,  if  there  were  no  hali-mark,  3296-3298. 
33i7>33i8. 

Practical  exemption  of  gold  articles  from  compulsory  hall-marking,  ihough  the  value 

is  so  much  greater  than  that  of  silver,  3299-3302 Advantage  of  its  bein^^  left  to  the 

buyer  and  seller  to  settle  the  question  us  to  the  quality  of  gold  articles,  instead  of  so 

many  standard*  being  laid  down,  3303-3309.  3319,  3320 Approval  of  all  the  Assay 

Offices  being  required  to  use  the  same  mark,  without  any  distinction,  if  compulsory 
marking  be  continued,  3310-3313. 

Opinion  that  there  is  no  good  reason  for  not  including  wedding  rings  in  the  exemp- 
tions from  compulsory  hall-marking,  3314 Approval  of  a  considerable  number  of  local 

halls  if  the  compulsory  system  be  retained,  3315 Facility  of  retaining  the  hall*mark 

without  the  duty,  but  not  the  latter  without  the  former,  3321-3323. 

Reference  to  the  advocacy  by  the  trade  of  compulsory  hall-marking  as  being  e^rounded 
probably  on  the  fear  of  foreion  competition,  3324-3326.3368-3371 Injurious  inter- 
ference with  trade,  by  maintaining  hall  marking,  and  injury  thereby  to  the  public,  3326. 
3336-3340 Way  in  which  small  capitalists  are  kept  out  of  the  trade  under  the  pre- 
sent system,  3327,  3328 Expediency  of  full  facilities  for  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 

articles  with  more  or  less  silver  in  them,  3229,  3230.  3347-3350. 

Obligation  as  to  imported  goods  being  hall-marked  if  exposed  for  sale,  there   being, 

however,  much  evasion  of  the  law  in  this  respect,  3345-3347 Hardship  in  the  liability 

of  foreign  goods  to  be  broken  up  at  Goldsmiths'  Hall,  if  below  the  standard,  3341.  3347- 
3350— —Conclusion  that  there  should,  in  fact,  be  free  trade  in  gold  and  silver  articles  ; 
that  is,  foreigners  should  have  the  same  right  as  Englishmen  to  the  hall-mark  (if  re- 
tained) as  a  test  of  quality,  335 1  et  seq. 

Further  statement  as  to  the  hall-mark  not  being  properly  a  test  of  origin,  and  as  to  a 
distinctive  mark  for  foreign  watch-cases,  &c.,  not  being  expedient,  3361-3375.  3380- 

3386 Extent  to  which  the  views  of  witness  represent  the  opinions  held  by  the  Board 

of  Trade  as  a  department,  3376,  3377. 

Modified  approval  further  given  to  the  proposal  for  freeing  watch-cases  from  hall- 
marking, but  not  other  silver  plate,  3378,  3379 Admission  as   to  the   object  of 

foreigners  in  getting  the  English  hall-mark  being  to  secure  a  better  sale  for  their  goods 

in  the  English  market,  3380-3384 Expediency  of  leaving  the  law  as  it  is,  rather  than 

of  passing  the  Bill  before  the  Committee,  3385-3394.  3407-3409. 

Conclusion  that  there  is  no  sound  reason  for  the  law  as  to  compulsory  hall-marking  of 
gold  and  silver,  and  that  France,  and  other  nations  having  similar  laws,  are  equally 

foolish  in  retaining  such  legislation,  3395-3406 Great  evasion  expected  under  the 

proposed  Bill,  3407-3409 Exceptional  legislation  in  goods,  when  sent  to  be  re- 
stamped,  being  liable  to  a  second  duty,  3410-3414. 

Inequality  of  treatment  of  English  and  foreign  watches  under  the  Bill,  whilst  a  dis- 
tinctive mark  for  foreign  watches  does  not  secure  equality  of  conditions ;  witness  would, 

in  fact,  remove  all  compulsory  conditions,   3415-3422.  3424-3431 Frequency  of 

compuLsory  hall-marking  being  cited  in  support  of  other  restrictions  solicited  from  the 

Board  of  Trade,  3423 Unimportance  to  the  public  of  the  origin  of  a  watch  so  long  as 

it  is  well  made;  bad  as  well  as  good  watches  are,  in  fact,  made  in  England,  as  in  other 
countries,  3429.  343?i-3434» 

Expediency,  if  restrictions  be  applied  at  all,  of  requiring  the  maker's  name  on  each 
watch,  and  of  imposing  penalties  when  English  names  are  put  on  Geneva  watches,  or 
London  names  upon  Liverpool  watches,  3429.  3434. 
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Foreign  Countries.    Application  of  an  a9say  in  teveral  European  coutttriM,  but  not  ill 
America,  Prideaux  1661-1563. 

Unwise  course  pursued  by  certain  foreign  countries,  as  well  as  by  England,  in  re- 
taining compulsory  hall-marking,  Farrer  3395-34o6, 

Foreign  Plate: 

Liability  of  foreign  plate  to  the  same  duty  as  English  plate,  such  duty  being  col- 
lected at  the  Custom  House,  Watherston  11 Practice  as  10  the  assay  of  foreign 

plate;  doubt  as  to  there  being  any  distinguishing  mark,  ib.  12,  13 (grievance  in 

Its  being  obligatory  upon  sellers  of  foreign  plate  in  England  not  only  to  pay  duty  but 
to  haye  the  plate  hall-marked,  whereas  English  buyers  of  plate  abrond  need  not  have  it 

ball-marked,  ib.  213-222.  494 Comment  upon  the  sale  of  foreign  plate  by  pibJic 

auction  in  London  without  its  having  been  hall-marked,  ib.  308-310. 

Complaint  as  to  the  large  import  of  foreign  plate  without  a  distinguishing  mark,  as 
provided  by  lawj  grounds  for  concluding  that  foreign  plate  should  not  be  admitted  at 
all  unless  it  came  up  to  the  standard  of  this  country,  »nd  had  a  better  distinctive  mark 

than  the  letter  "  F.,"  Garrard  894-905.922-937 Facility  in  removing  the  letter 

"  F.,"  so  as  to  sell  the  plate  as  English  plate,  ift.  901.  926,  927 Non-observance  of 

.  the  law  as  to  foreign  plate  imported  being  of  a  certain  standard ;  amendment  required  in 
this  respect  as  well  as  on  the  score  of  distinctive  marking,  ib.  952-955. 

Complaint  as  to  the  large  import  of  very  inferior  plate,  from  Holland  principally,  which 
pays  an  import  duty  of  \  s.  6d.  per  ounce,  and  is  subsequently  sold  through  dealers  to 
the  public,  without  any  hall-mark  ;  violation  of  the  law  in  this  plate  not  being  sent  to  an 

assay  office,  Thomas  1446.  1448-1467.  1483-1518 Expediency  of  all  foreign  plate 

imported  being  of  the  same  standard  as  English  plate,  and  having  a  distinctive  mark  to 

show  its  foreign  origin,  t J.  1455-1458.   1474-1479 Steps  taken  by  the  Goldsmiths' 

Company  for  putting  a  stop  to  the  illegal  sale  of  foreign  plate  which  has  noi  been  assayed 

and  marked,  i^.  \  506-1509 Grievance  in  dealers  being  liable  to  penalty  for  the  sale  of 

foreign  plate  not  hall-marked,  whereas  the  public  may  import  and  use  such  plate  without 
any  restriction,  ib*  1510. 

Explanation  in  support  of  the  proposal  that  foreign  plate  on  import  be  sent  by  the 
Customs  to  Goldsmiths'  Hall  to  be  assayed  and  marked  ;  concurrence  of  the  Chairman 

of  the  Board  of  Inland   Revenue  in  this  view,  Prideatix  1533-1545 Necessity  of 

foreign  plate  paying  duty  on  import,  t&*  1626. 

Further  explanation  of  the  airan«iements  proposed  by  witness  for  securing  the  ball- 
marking  of  nil  foreign  plate  imported ;  that  is,  if  the  prei<ent  laws  are  to  be  maintained, 
Prideaux  1765-1767.  1773-1775.  1797.  1830— Difficulty  as  regards  bali-tnarking  and 
the  question  of  the  payment  of  duty,  in  the  case  of  foreign  plate  already  in  Englannd,  ib. 

1798^1804.  1826-1829 Means  of  proceeding  for  penalties  in  the  event  of  foreign 

plate  not  hail-marked  being  sold  at  auctions,  ib.  1807-1811. 

Large  quantity  of  foreign  silver  imported  through  the  Custom  House  and  charged  with 
the  duty  of  1  ^.  6d.  an  ounce,  irresf;ective  of  the  standard;  prejudicial  effect  of  hall* 

marking  on  this  trade,  Pyke  1885-1897.  1903-1910 Denial  that  there  is  any  fraud 

in  selling  foreign  silver  scoods  as  silver,  although  without  the  hall-mark;  facility  of  the 
buyer  in  distinguishing  between  foreign  and  English  pieces  of  silver,  ib.  1888-1895. 

Exception  taken  to  the  Act  requiring  foreign  plate  when  hall-marked  to  be  marked 
with  the  letter  **  F." ;  the  Board  of  Trade  is  not  responsible  for  this  proviso,  Farrer 

3209-3213 V^'ay   in  which  compulsory   markiny:  operates  prejudicially   to   foreign 

manufacturers,  ii.  3215.  3341-3345 Decided   objection  to  the  proposal  as  to  the 

Customs  sending  all  imported  goods  to  Goldsmiths'  Hall,  ib.  3215. 

Way  in  which  the  present  law  sometimes  operates  as  a  protection  to  the  foreigner 
against  the  Englishman ;  that  is,  in  the  case  of  goods  imported  without  being  hall- 
marked, Farrer  3220.  3341 Restrictions  in  the  law  as  to  the  hall-marking  of  foreign 

watch  cases,  there  being  also  the  proviso  that  the  letter  '^  F."  must  appear  on  foreign 

plate,  ib.  3262-3270 Conclusion  that  any  benefit  from  the  hall-mark  should  not  be 

confined  to  the  English  trade,  and  that  there  should  be  no  distinctive  mark  (or  the 
foreign  trade,  as  the  public  can  protect  themselves,  ib.  327i-3-278« 

Explanation  with  fuilher  reference  to  the  proviso  as  to  the  letter  ''  F."  being  marked 
on  foreign  plate,  jFarrer  3283,328^(1. Obhgation  as  to  imported  goods  being  hall- 
marked if  exposed  for  sale,  there  being,  however,  much  evasion  of  the  law  in  this  respect, 
ib.  3345-3347 Admission  as  to  the  object  of  foreigners  in  getting  the  English  hall- 
mark being  to  secure  a  better  sale  for  their  goods  in  the  English  market,  ib.  3380-3384. 

Digest  of  unrepealed  Acts  relating  to  foreign  plate,  App.  173. 

Suggestions  by  Mr.  Prideaux  for  an  alteration  of  the  law,  App.  185,  i86. 

See  also  Prosecutions, 

Forgery  or   Transfer  of  Hall-Mark.      Few  instances  of  foi^ged  hallnnarks;  occasional 
transfer  of  the  mark,  Thomas   1468.  1480*1482- Extent  to  which  the  hall-mark  is 
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Forgery  or  TVarisfer  of  HaU-Mark'-^coniiTmei. 

now  forged  or  18  tiangferred  firom  one  article  to  another,  Bamcnrd  9og6^^io\.  212^ 

^131 DiflScuhy  as  to  prosecafions  for  forgery  of  the  inariL  if  it  were  volontary,  ib. 

9 1 1 6. 1 1 31 ,  2 1 32. See  also  Fraud.        Prosecutums. 

France.     Much  lower  duty  in  France  than  in  England ;  competition  with  electro-plate  ia 

the  former  country,  JVathereton  43,  44 Two  Btandands  in  use  in  France,  ib.  468-- — 

Improbability  of  inferior  French  plate  displacing  English  plate  in  the  market  if  there 
were  no  hall-marking,  ib.  469-472. 

Stringent  law  in  France  respecting  the  sale  of  imitation  gold ;  nine-carat  gold  would 
come  under  this  category,  Frideaux  1848-186O—— Restrictive  law  in  France,  this  not 
being  necessary  in  witness'  opinion,  Farrer  3400-3409. 

Fremd.  Liability  to  fraudulent  maaafaetore  on  a  large  scale  if  the  hall-maric  were  volun- 
tary, Barnard  tioi-^ioy.  2iiCK2n&  21^7,  2128.  2180— Concurrence  in  the  view  as 
to  the  liability  to  fraud  if  lmU*marking  were  vohmtary,  Rogers  2565.  2(k)0-26os  ;  Beach 
2741-2743.  2833-2843. 

Protection  against  fraud   by  imposing  more  stringent  regulations  and  penalties,  in  the 

absence  of  halinnarkinv, /^a^Ttfr  3226 Legal  remedy  in  the  public  against  ftiud  on 

the  part  of  dealers  if  there  were  no  balUmark;  some  amendment  might  be  desirable  in 
this  respect,  ib.  3296-3298.  33 '  7»  33'  8. 

See  also  Assays^  Sfc.^  1.         Foreign  Plate.        Forgery,  ^c 

Free  Trade.  Strong  objection  ia  any  legislative  interrerence  with  the  qaality  of  the 
materials  used  in  manufacture;  buyer  and  seller  should  be' free  to  please  themselves  in 

the  matter,  Farrer  3222,  3226.  3329, 3330.  334/-3350 Conclusion  that  there  should 

in  fact  be  free  trade  in  gold  andf  silver  articles  ;  that  is,  foreitrners  should  have  the  same 
right  as  Englishmen  to  the  hall-mark  (if  retained)  as  a  test  of  quality,  ib.  3351. 

See  also  Compulsory  Hull'Marking.         Voluntary  HaU- Marking. 


Garnett^  Frederick  B.    (Analysis  of  bis  Evidence.) — Is  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Inland 

Revenue,  545 Origination  in  1720  of  the  duties  on  gold  and  silver  plate;  repeal  of 

the  duties  in  1758,  on  account  of  the  difficulties  of  collection,  whilst  in  1784  they  were 

re-imposed,  546-552 Substitution  of  licenses  for  the  duties  in  1758;  continuance  of 

licenses  to  the  present  time,  the  amount  bavin«  been  increased  in  1815  and  reduced  in 

1826,  since  which  year  there  has  been  no  alteration,  550,  551.  553.  556,  557 Conti- 

tmauce  of  the  dalies  at  the  san^e  rate  since  1815 ;  554,  555. 

ExisteiK!e  of  seme  twenty  different  statutes  relative  to  the  duties  and  to  the  hall- 
marking ;  consolidatton  of  these  Acts  has  long  been  contemplated  and  is  most  expedient, 

558-569 ^Recommendations  made  in  the  Fir*t  and  Thirteenth  Rt-ports  (1857  ^^^ 

1870)  of  the  Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue  for  the  amendment  and  oonsolidution  of 
the  law ;  Bill  prepared  by  the  department  for  the  purpose,  but  not  introduced  into  Par- 
liament, 565,  566— ^Omissioa  oif  the  plate  duties  from  the  Stamp  Law  Consolidation 
Act  of  1870;  566-6% 

Parliamentary  inquiry  in   1773  into  the  local  assay  offices,  the  result  being  that  new 

halls  were  established   at  Birmingham  and  Sheffield,  570-572. Treasury  inquiry  and 

report  in  1826;  recommendations  arrived  at,  but   not   carried  into  effect  by  law,  573- 

576 ^Visitation  of  all  the  assay  offices  in  1851,  the  report  then  made  having  probably  led 

to  the  Parliamentary  inquiry  of  1856;  577-581 Non-establishment  of  any  new  offices 

since  1856  ;  withdrawal  of  a  Bill  in  1855  for  the  abolition  of  certain  offices,  582-; — Dis- 
continuance of  the  York  office,  no  duty  having  been  paid  there  since  1868;  583,584.  619. 

Sundry  statistics  supplied,  with   explanations  thereon,  relative  to  the  amount  of  the 

Elate  duty  collected  at  the  several  offices  in  different  years ;  lar<ze  increase  at  Birmingh- 
am and  Sheffield  whilst  there  ha^  been  a  large  decrease  in  London  and  other  places, 

535-596.598-602.  609.  611-614.  616-619.  667.  687-690.  730,  731 Cost  of  only 

one  per  cent  to  Government  for  the  cf^llection  of  the  duty  at  the  assay  offices  in 
England,  the  allowance  in  Scotland  being  two-and-a-half  per  cent.,  and  in  Ireland  five 
per  cent.,  597.  615. 

Return  of  aboat  41,0002.  os  42,0002.  derived  annoally  from  the  lieenses,  there 
being  two  rates  of  license,  for  large  and  small  dealers,  respectively,  603-610 Particu- 
lars relative  to  the  use  made  of  the  Chester  Assay  Office;  cost  of  one  per  cent,  in  respect 

of  the  small  duty  collected,  612^617-619.  623-625.  706-708 Very  few  manufacturers 

who  use  the  K'ewcastle  office,  619 Register  kept  of  the  names  of  those  using  tlie 

different  offices,  620,  621. 

Practice    as   to    tite  «ttpp)y    of  cKea  to  the    offices   through  the  Inland    Revenue 

Department,  626-644 Eixplauation  as  to  the  department  not  having  prosecuted  for 

forgery  of  the  marks,  though  rumours  of  forgery  have  been  spread  ;  practice  of  the  Gold- 
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Oametty  Frederick  B.    ( AnalysiB  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

sraiths'  Company  to  prosecute,  645-648.  68-2,  683 Question  of  evasion  of  duty,  as  in 

the  case  of  wedding  rings;  there  has  been  no  sufficient  evidence  in  this  respect  on  which 

to  undertake  prosecutions,  649-652 Very  limited  hall-marking  of  gold,  save  in  the 

shape  of  wedding  rings,  650-iS52. 

Reference  to  the  schedule  to  the  Act  55  Geo.  3,  c.  1 85,  as  specifying  the  duties  and 

exemptions  in  the  case  respectively  of  gold  and  silver,  653 This  Act  is  still  the 

guiding  statute  as  regards  the  duty  on  plate,  654-656 Proviso  as  to  watch-cases 

being  hall-marked  though  they  are  not  subject  to  duty,  657-663.  727-729 Occa- 
sional prosecutions  for  evasion  of  license  duty,  661 Instance  of  litigation  as  to  the 

license  duty  being  assessed  at  the  higher  or  lower  rate  in  a  certain  case,  662-664. 

Explanation  that  the  exports  and  the  amount  of  drawback  can  be  shown  by  the  Cus- 
toms Department,  witness  speaking  only  as  to  the  gross  duties,  668-679 Interference 

with  free  trade  if  watch-cases  imported  from  abroad  were  liable  to  duty^  680,  681—— 
Exception  taken  to  statements  that  ihe  duty  was  repealed  in  1 758  with  a  view  to  the  encou- 
ragement of  trade,  684-686 Belief  as  to  there  being  a  large  business  at  the  Chester 

Office  in  the  marking  of  watch*cases,  687-689. 

Reference  to  an  account  {App,  164)  of  the  quantity  of  plate  on  which  duty  was  paid 
at  each  office,  and  the  amount  of  such  duty,  in  the  years  1876-77  and  1877-78;  691, 

692 Explanation  as  to  the  Inland  Revenue  Board   not  having  specially  called  the 

attention  of  the  Government  to  the  fluctuations  in  duty  and  to  its  stagnant  cha- 
racier  on  the  whole,  693-705 Exceedingly  cheap  cost  of  collection,  708 Conclu- 
sion as  to  the  stagnation  of  the  duty  being  largely  owing  to  the  increased  use  of  electro- 
plate, 709-712. 

Explanations  with  further  reference   to  the    Bill   prepared  in  the   Inland  Revenue 
Department  in  1870,  but  not  proceeded  with;  proposal  therein  for  a  reduction  of  the 

duty,  713-726 Better  check  in  witness' department  as  to  the  licenses  taken  out  by 

dealers  than  as  to  the  plate  duty,  732,  733.  736-741.  762-766 Reference  to  the  hall- 
marking of  English  watch-cases  as  not  in  any  way  affecting  the  public  revenue,  734, 
735. 

Importance  attached  by  the  public  to  the  duty  mark  as  a  guarantee  of  quality,  742- 

748 Apprehension  lest  the  reputation  of  English  manufacturers  might  be  prejudiced 

if  the  hall-mark    on   watch-cases  were  done  away  with,  746-751 Other  reasons 

besides  the  increased  use  of  electro-plate  to  which  the  apparent  stagnation  in  silver 

manufacture  in  England  may  be  attributed,  752-75^ Special  circumstances  which 

may  account  for  the  largely  increased  manufacture  in  America,  756. 

Further  statement  on  the  subject  of  evasion  of  duty,  and  of  the  steps  taken  for  its  pre- 
vention and  punishment,  757-761 Probability  of  the  licenses  operating  as  a  very 

heavy  tax  upon  dealers  in  some  individual  cuses,  767-774 Evidence  adverse  to  hall- 
marking being  dispensed  with,  whilst  the  duty  should  be  retained;  inexpediency,  more- 
over, of  voluntary  marking,  without  Government  supervision,  as  not  likely  to  secure 
public  confidence,  775-790. 

Liability  of  eleciro-plate  to  license  duty  if  a  certain  quantity  of  silver  be  contained  in 

the  ariicle,  791-793 Decided  approval  of  the  practice  of  assaying  as  a  protection  to 

the  public  against  fraud,  794 Peculiar  economy  in  the  collection  of  the  duties,  795 

Objection,  on  Imperial  financial  grounds,  to  a  remission  of  the  duties  ;  this  objec- 
tion is  held  also  by  the  Inland  Revenue  Board,  796-798.  813 Very  long  period  for 

which  some  of  the  exemptions  have  been  in  force ;  expediency  of  a  re-consideration  of 
the  exemptions,  799-81  u  814-816. 

Want  of  a  consolidation  of  the  numerous  statutes  relating  to  the  subject  under  con- 
sideration, 812 Great  difficulty  in  collecting  the  plate  duty   through  the  Excise, 

instead  of  through  the  assaying  halls,  if  hall-marking  were  voluntary;  this  difficulty 
does  not  apply  to  the  license  duty^  817-831. 

Garrardy  James  M.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Long  experience  of  witness  in  the 

manufacture  and  sale  of  gold,,  silver,  and  jewellery,  831,  832 Satisfaction  given  to 

manufacturers  by  the  system  ol  marking,  as  carried  out  by  the  Goldsmiths'  Company  in 
London ;  witness  has  no  complaint  to  make  against  the  practice  of  assay  by  scraping, 

834.  856-861 Opinion  that  hall-marking  should  be  enforced  still  more  rigidly,  if 

possible,  in  the  interests  not  only  of  the  public  but  of  dealers  in  plate,  834-842.  863. 
Value  of  the  hall-mark  to  dealers  in  the  case  of  second-hand  plate,  of  which  there  is 

now  a  greatly  increased  quantity  in  stock,  834.  837-842 Inadequacy  of  voluntary 

marking;    difficulty,   moreover,   as  to  maintaining  the   hall-mark,  if  the  duty  were 

abolished,  835,  836.  879-882 Dissent  from  the  view  that  the  absence  of  hall-marks 

in  the  case  of  gold  chains,  or  of  jewellery,  affi)rds  any  good  argument  in  favour  of  volun- 
tary marking  of  gold  and  silver  plate  genemlly,  843-855 Disapproval  of  the  exemp- 
tion of  any  article  that  can  be  properly  assay^  and  marked^  846^  847. 
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Garrardy  James  M.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

Conduct  of  the  assays  at  Goldsmiths'  Hall  without  defacing  the  articles,  858-860 

Similar  system  of  assay  in  France  as  at  Goldsmiths'  Hall,  861,  862 Limited  extent  to 

which  the  system  of  assay  by  touch  is  anywhere  used  in  lieu  of  the  practice  of  scraping, 
862  • 

Very  little  effect  of  the  duty  upon  the  trade;  doubt  as  to  manufacture  having  been 

kept  down  by  the  duty,  or  as  to  its  beinjr  stimulated  if  it  were  remitted,  864-8f8 

Great  increase  in  the  number  and  cost  of  manufactured  articles,  though  the  quantity  of 
silver  worked  up  has  decreased;  smaller  and  more  finished  articles  now  made,  864-868 
Changing  demand  for  silver  plate,  concurrently  with  the  increased  use  of  electro- 
plate, whereby  there  is  less  risk,  as  well  as  more  show  for  less  money,  869.  872. 

Prejudicial  effect  upon  witness,  and  other  large  holders  of  stock,  if  the  duty  and  the 

hall-markins:  were  abolished  without  due  notice,  870,  871 Calculations  purpoiting  to 

show  that  the  incidence  of  the  duty  can  have  little  effect  as  regards  competition  with 

electro-plate,  874-878 Preference  for  the  assaying  being  done  by  the  Goldsmiths' 

Company  instead  of  by  the  Mint,  883-885. 

Calculation  as  to  the  very  slight  profit  made  by  manufacturers  out  of  the  rebate  of  3  d. 

an  ounce  allowed  on  unfinished    plate,  886-8^8 Large   export  of  silver  plate  by 

witness'  firm  nnd  by  other  manufacturers,  the  total  export  being  in  excess  of  the  total 

import,  889-893 Very  high  estimation  in  which  English  plate  is  held  abroad;  it 

ranks  before  any  other  plate,  890. 

Complaint  as  lo  the  large  import  of  foreign  plate  without  n  distinguishing  mark  as 
provided  by  law ;  grounds  for  concluding  that  foreign  plate  should  not  be  admitted  at 
all  unless  it  came  up  to  the  standard  of  this  country  and  had  a  better  distinctive  mark 
than  the  letter  '*  F,"  894-905.  922-937 Facility^in  obtaining  the  drawback  on  ex- 
ported silver,  906-9 1 1 Heavy  import  duty  in  America,  though  it  is  not  quite  pro- 
hibitory, 912-915. 

Indifferent  working  of  the  system  in  America  whereby  there  is  no  hall-mark  on  silver 

plate;  considerable  alloy  sometimes  used, 916-918 Inferior  workmanship  in  America 

nntil  within  recent  years,  919,  920 Deprecation  of  the  practice  of  some  English  firms 

in  putting  their  names  on  foreign-made  watches,  938-941. 

[Second  Examination.] — Fair  play  ensured  between  rival  manufacturers  by  the  com- 
pulsory hall-mark,  942.  963.  973.  1047-1055.  1210,  1211 Particulars  relative  to  the 

cost  of  different  articles  in   silver  and  in  electro-plate ;  inference  that  the  remission  of 

duty  in  the  former  case  would  l)e  inoperative  as  regards  competition,  942-946.  1021 

Liability  to  evasion  of  regulations  as  to  hall-marking,  if  the  obligation  were  not  coupled 
with  payment  of  duty,  947. 

Further  explanation  showing  the  very  small  profit  on  the  rebate  in  the  case  of  un- 
finished goods,  948-951 Non-observance  of  the  law  as  to  loreign  plate  imported  being 

of  a  certain  standard ;  amendment  required  in  this  respect  as  well  as  on  the  score  of  dis- 
tinctive marking,  952-955. 

Consideration  of  the  practice  as  to  exemptions  from  hall-marking,  witness  further  sub- 
mitting that  no  articles  should  be  exempted  unless  they  could  not  be  scraped  for  assay, 

or  stamped  without  damage,  955-957.  966,967.  1069-1078.  1183-1191 Exception 

taken  to  the  distinction  between  gold  and  silver  articles  as  regards  exemption  from  com- 
pulsory marking  in  the  case  of  certain  gold  wares,  958-961. 

Repetition  of  argument  in  favour  of  the  continuance  of  compulsory  hall-marking  in 

the  interests  of  the  public  and  of  the  trade,  962-984.  loio.  1047-1057.  1223  et  seq, 

Utility  of  the  hall-mark  as  a  date  mark ;  grounds  for  this  conclusion,  963,  964.  980- 

984.  1011-I013 Feeling  in  the  trade  in  favour  of  the  continuance  of  the  duty ;  value 

of  the  latter  as  enforcing  the  system  of  hatl-marking,  985-997.  1044-1046. 

Expediency  of  any  reduction  in  the  duty  being  gradual,  998 Dissent  from  the  view 

that  silver  manufacture  is  directly  checked  by  the  duiy;  nor  is  there  any  interference 
with  export,  998-1004.  1021-1029 Large  increase  in  the  number  of  articles  hall- 
marked, and  in  the  amount  of  money  turned  over  in  the  trade,  though  there  is  less  raw 

material   used  in  manufacture,   1003,   1004.    1014-1018 Successful   competition   in 

England,  not  only  with  America,  but  with  foreign  countries  generally,  in  all  large  articles 
of  silver  manufacture,  1005-1010. 

Difficulty  in  obviating  the  loss  on  existing  stocks  of  the  duty  were  abolished ;  that  is 

in  the  case  of  second-hand  or  old  plate,  1019, 1020. 1233-1236,  1340-1354 Absence  of 

demand  on  the  part  of  the  working  classes  for  silver  articles ;  belief  that  if  cheap  foreign 
plate,  without  a  hall-mark  were  saleable  without  restriction,  the  lower  classes  i?ould  not 

buy  it,  1023.  1030-1043.  1166-1172 rReference   to  the  import  of  gold  watch-cases 

with  metal  domes  as  being  no  direct  injury  to  the  English  maker  of  gold  watches  who 
has  to  submit  to  ball-markiug,  1058-1062. 

Large  proportion  of  alloy  which  may  be  introduced  into  gold  and  silver  without  detec- 
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Garrardy  James  M,    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

tion  by  the  public,  1063,  1064 Expediency  on  the   whole  of  retaining  the  duly  «nd 

the  hall-marking,  irrespectively  of  the  economy  in  the  collection  of  the  duty,  1065-1068 

Proposed  distinctive  mark  on  foreign  watch  cases,  but  without  duty,  it  having  been 

decided  by  the  Legislature  not  to  impose  a  duty  on  English  watch-cases,  1071-1073. 
1077. 

Considerable  export  of  small  articles  of  gold  and  silver  ware  upon  which  no  drawback 
is  claimed;  nor  is  drawback  allowed  on  less  than  two  ounces  of  gold,  1083.  1158. 

1178-1182.  1254-1256 Practice  said  to  be  adopted  in  America  of  forging  the  English 

hall-marks  so  as  to  facilitate  the  sale  of  inferior  articles  in  foreign  markets;  this  does 

not  materially  affect  the  English  trade,  1084-1094.   1219-1222.  1272-1279 Undue 

lowering  of  the  standard  of  hall-marking  in  the  case  of  gold;  means  of  the  public  for 
distinguishing  through  the  marks  between  the  different  qualities,  1095-11 06-- — Repu- 
tation of  witness'  firm  for  the  quality  of  the  goods  sold  ;  expediency  nevertheless  of  the 
guarantee  afforded  by  the  hall-mark,  1104,  1105.  1114-1119.  1290-1295. 

Difficulty  in  passing  off  imitation  diamonds  or  pearls  for  real  diamonds  or  pearls  > 
necessity,  however,  of  the  purchaser  having  more  or  less  faith  in  the  seller,  1107-1113. 

1247-1250 Distinctive  hall-mark  desirable  for  foreign  watch  cases  with  metal  domes, 

1 120-1124 — —Consideration  of  the  effect  upon  English  manufacturers  in  being  debarred 
from  competition  with  foreigners  in  the  manufacture  of  cases  with  metal  domes,  1125- 

1 1^2 TDdubt  as  to  the  annual  value  of  the  export  trade  in  watches  ;  the  amount  is 

small  as  compared  with  the  value  of  other  exports  in  gold  and  silver,  1 143-1148.     , 

Explanation  that  witness  puts  no  profit  upon  the  duty  when  articles  are  made  for 

export,  1149-1157 Further  facilities  in  contemplation  with  reference  to  return  of 

drawback  in  all  cases,  1158-1160 Absence  of  analogy  between  glass  and  silver  as 

regards  the  effect  of  removal  of  duty,  1 161-1 166.  1257,  1258 Dissent  from  the  view 

that  the  export  trade  would  be  much  larger  but  for  the  operation  of  the  duty, 
1173-1178^ 

Difficulty  in  gold  chains  being  compulsorily  marked,  1183,  1184 Approval  of  gold 

bracelets  being  marked,  1184-1189.  1259-1262 Satisfactory  wurking  of  the  present 

law  generally,  save  that  exemptions  should  be  curtailed,  1190-1194. 

Admission  as  to  other  articles  than  gold  and  silver,  such  as  silk,  tea,  &c.,  not  being 
subject  to  any  compulsory  mark  or  guarantee ;  means  of  the  public  for  protecting  them- 
selves against  fraud  or  adulteration  in  the  one  case  but  not  in  the  other,   1195-1211. 

1263-1267.  1284-1289 Further  evidence  as  to  the  value  of  the  hall-mark  as  a  date 

mark,  1212-1218.  1227-1232.  1240-1242.  1268-1271.  1280-1283. 

Reiteration  of  arguments  in  favour  of  compulsory  hall-markiag,  without  abolition  of 
duty  ;  that  is,  in  the  interests  not  only  of  English  manufacturers  but  of  the  purchasing 

public,  1223  tfi  s€(^, Behef  that  remission  of  duty  would  not  lead  to  reduction  of 

price,  except  upon  spoons  and  forks  or  heavy  goods,  1243.   1351-1353 Approval  of 

the  regulation  as  to  the  breaking  up  of  any  inferior  foreign  plate  sent  to  Goldsmiths' 
Hall  to  be  marked,  1244,  1245. 

Difficulty  in  the  public  distinguishing  between  the  different  standards  of  gold,  1246 

Necessity  of  manufacturers  of  silver  goods  putting  their  initials  on   their  goods, 

1251-1253 Value    of   the    duty  as   a   means    of  enforcing  efficient   hall-marking, 

though  in  the  exceptional  instance  of  gold  watch-cases  the  latter  is  compulsory  without 
the  former,  1296-1304. 

Sufficient  facilities  at  Goldsmiths'  Hall  for  carrying  out  the  extended  system  of  marking 
contemplated  by  witness,  as  in   the  case  of  lockets,  &c. ;  exemption  desirable  below  a 

certain  weight,  1305*-I3i7 Protection  to  the  public  if  lockets  were  marked,  1318- 

1323 ibelief  that  the  compulsory  marking  of  lockets,  &c.,  would  not  be  any  serious 

impediment  to  trade;  small  delay  involved  in  the  process,  1324-1329. 

Inexpediency  of  any  hall-mark  in  the  case  of  electro-plate  as  a  protection  to  the  public, 

1330-1339 Serious  loss  upon  stocks  of  second-hand  plate,  but  not  upon  antique 

plate,  i*  the  duty  were  remitted,  1340-1354 Doubts  a^  to  tlie  forging  of  English  ball- 
marks  in  America  now  practised  to  any  great  extent,  1355,  1356. 

Geneva  Watches,     See  Watches. 

Gent,  JamiM.  (Analysis  of  bis  Evidence.) — Representation  by  witness  of  the  firm  of 
George  Carley  &  Co.,  watchmakers  of  Ely  Place  ;  large  busmess  of  tlie  firm  as  whole- 
sale  manufacturers,  2181-2183 Argument  that  it  is  most  unfair  to  the  makers  of 

Hatches  and  watch-cases  in  this  country  that  foreign-made  cases  should  be  haUnnarked 
in  England,  and  should  then  be  used  for  foreign  mpvements,  the  watches  being  sold  as 
English,  2 1 84  6^  seq. 

Extirmination  of  the  watch-case  trade  in  England  if  the  present  most  unfair  coinpe- 
tion  should  continue,  2185-2209 — — Operation  of  the  English  mark  on  foreign  cases  as 
a  cover  for  fraud,  the  public  accepting  toe  hall-mark  as  indicative  of  British  mai^ufacture, 

2186- 
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Gent,  James.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

2186-2194.    2205.  2214-2216.    2229-2240.    2248-2251 Restrictions   upon   British 

manufacture  in  watches  which  do  not  apply  to  foreign   manufacture,  so  that  competition 
is  the  more  diflScult,  2195-2  205. 

Unanimous  feeling  of  case  makers  in  favour  of  prohibiting  the  hall-marking  of  foreign 
cases  in  England ;  decided  approval   on  the  score  of  this  Bill  before  the  Committee, 

2206-2211.2241-2254 Instance   of  the  deception  practised    in  the   sale  of  Swiss 

watches  as  English^  2214 Facility  of  obliterating  aistinctive  initials  or  marks  from 

the  cases;  improvement  if  the  words  *' foreign  make  "  were  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 

hall-mark,  2217-2228 Approval    of  a  penalty  as  a  means  of  enforcing  a  prohibition 

upon  the  hall-marking  of  foreign  cases  ;  difficulty  in  identifying  such  cases,  2241-2246. 
2252-2254. 

Glasgow  Assay  Office.  Statement  of  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  plate  on  which  duty 
was  paid  at  tlie  Glas.2;ow  Assay  Office  in  the  year  ended  5th  January  1855,  with  the  duty 

thereon,  App.  163 Similar  statement  for  the  years  ended  31st  March  1877  and  31st 

March  1878,  ib.  164. 

Glasgow ,  David.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.)  Lon^  experience  of  witness  as  a  manufac- 
turer of  the  best  class  of  watches,  1 984 Impression  that  the  duty  was  taken  off  watch- 
cases  in  1798;  1985 Opinion  that  the  compulsory   hall-marking  of   watch   cases 

operates  as  a  means  of  defrauding  the  public  rather  than  as  a  protection,  and  that  a 
system  of  voluntary  marking  should  be  substituted  ;  grounds  for  this  conclusion,  1986 
et  seq. 

Great  extent  to  which  the  nam  es  of  English  makers  are  forged,  as  a  means  of  selling 
inferior  watches  bearing  ihe  hall-mark;  forgery  also  of  the  English  hall-mark  on  Swiss 

watches,   1988-1995.    1999.  2005-2010 Employment  of  many  Swiss  workmen   in 

London,  1997,1998 Statement  as  to  American  watches  not  effectively  competing 

with  English  and    Swiss  watches,  2001-2003.  2024,  2025.  2032-2034 Advantage  if 

the  forging  of  English  names  and  of  the  hall-mark  on  Swiss  watches  were  interdicted 
under  a  convention,  2005-2010. 

Examination  as  to  witness'  grounds  for  concluding  that  the  hall-mark  has  been  con- 
sidered as  a  trade-mark ;  reference  hereon  to  the  Bill  before  the  Committee,  2011- 
2023 —Small  attendance  at  a  meeting  of  the  Horological  Society,  at  which  certain 
resolutions  upon  the  present  question  were  passed,  2013-2017.  2065. 

Blame  attributable  to  English  manufacturers  of  watch-cases  in  not  competing  more 

successfully  with  Swiss  and  American  cases,  2025-2032 Further  statement  as  to 

hall-mark  not  being  any  real  security  that  the  watch  is  English,  2035-2041 Grounds 

for  the  conclusion  that  the  Besangon  watches  are  inferior  to  those  made  at  Greneva, 

2042-2057 Opinion  that  as  a  standard  of  metallic  value  the  hall-mark  is  no  real 

advantage,  2058-2062 Doubt  as  to  the  majority  of  the  watch-case  trade  being  adverse 

to  the  abolition  of  compulsory  hall-marking,  2063-2066. 

Glass.     Absence  of  analogy  between  glass  and  silver  as  regards  the  effect  of  removal  cf 
duty,  Garrard  1161-1166.  1257,  125VJ. 

Gold  Plate,  S^c: 

Explanation  that  gold  articles,  with   some  exceptions,  are  not  liable  to  compulsory 

assay,  Watherston  19-22 ^Very  limited  use  of  gold  plate;  necessity  of  hall-marking, 

ib.  19.  23 ^Abuse  in  nine-carat  gold  being  entitled  to  hall-marking;    three   other 

standards  marked,  ib.  54-56*  362-364. 

Very  limited  hall-marking  of  gold,  save  in  the  shape  of  wedding  rings,  Garnett 

650-652 Difficulty  in  the  public  distinguishing  between  the  different  standards  of 

gold,  Garrard  1246. 

Question  considered  whether  some  amendment  is  not  desirable  as  regards  the  lower 
standard  stamped  on  foreign  gold  plate  when  not  quite  up  to  the  standard  next  above ; 

suggestion  hereon,  Prideaux  1816-1829 Intermediate  standard  of  twenty-carat  gold 

in  Ireland,  ib.  1822.  1831 Decided  opinion  that  the  lowest  standard  for  gold  should 

be  eighteen  carats,  there  being  also  the  twenty-carat  and  twenty-two-carat  standards, 
ib,  1832 — Belief  as  to  the  small  amount  of  the  lower  standards  used  in  gold  plate, 
ib.  1833,  1834.  1843. 

Doubt  as  to  the  advantage  of  a  twenty-carat  standard   in  England,  Walker  2523, 

2^4 Probable  approval  by  the  public  if  gold  were  not  hall-marked  under  fifteen 

carats,  Joel  3068-3071 . 

Limited  extent  to  which  compulsory  marking  is  in  force  as  regards  gold;  very  few  articles 
not  exempt,  whilst  there  are  six  different  standards,  Farrer  3202,  3203 — -—Practical 
exemption  of  gold  articles  from  compulsory  ball-marking,  though  the  value  is  so  much 
greater  than  that  of  silver,  ib.  3299-3302 Advantage  of  its  being  left  to  the  buyer 
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Gold  Plate,  Sfc. — continued. 

and  seller  to  settle  the  question  as  to  the  quality  of  gold  articles,  instead  of  so  many 
standanls  being  laid  down^  Farrer  3303-3309.  3319,  3320. 

See  also  Bracelets,  Chains.  Duty.  Lockets.  Watches.  Wedding 

Rings. 

Goldsmiths'  Compaky  {Golds3iiths'  Hall): 

Exceptions  taken  to  the  constitution  and  jurisdiction  of  the  Goldsmiths'  Company  in 
reference  to  h^ll-marking;  non-objection  as  regards  the  mode  in  which  the  work  is 

done,  Watherstoji  91-97.  166-170 Very  little  profit  derived  by  the  couipany  from 

hall-marking,  ib,  2*23.  ^ 

Practice  of  the  company  to  prosecute  in  every  case  in  which  witness,  after  reviewing 
the  evidence,  feels  confident  of  a  conviction,  jRrM/eat/ar  1531.  1586-1589^— Statistics 
relative  to  the  amount  of  duty  received  at  Goldsmiths'  Hall  on  gold  and  silver  plate  in 
the  seven  decennial  periods,  irom  1808  to  1878;  conclusion  that  the  falling  oS  since 

1848  is  mainly  due  to  the  increased  use  of  electro-plate,  ib.  1564-1566 Considerable 

decrease  in  the  number  of  small  articles;  the  total  number  of  men  employed  in  the  trade 

is  about  the  same  as  it  was  in  1848,  ib.  1564-1572 Due  care  taken  at  Goldsmiths' 

Hall  to  conduct  the  assay  in  the  most  efficient  way,  ib.  1580,  1581 Prohibition  upon 

the  company  making  any  profit  out  of  the  assay  office,  ib.  1582. 

Information  relative  to  the  receipts  and  expenditure  of  the  assay  department  at  Gt>ld- 
smiths'  Hall,  there  being  sometimes  a  profit  and  sometimes  a  loss;  the  gross  receipts  are 
about  7,ouoZ.  a  year,  Prideaux  1582.  1844-1848. 

Further  explanation  relative  to  the  practice  of  the  Goldsmiths' Company  in  prosecuting 
for  fraud ;  statement  hereon  as  to  the  company  not  employino:  detectives  or  paying 
imformers,  but  waiting  for  cases  being  brought  to  their  notice  by  the  trade,  Prideaux 

1586-1589.  1594-1602.  1611-1619 Several  cases  now  under  witness' consideration 

with  a  view  to  prosecutions  being  undertaken  for  the  sale  of  spurious  plate,  ti.  1595, 1596. 

Fui-ther  paper  submitted  relative  to  the  number  of  workers  in  the  silver  trade  in  1848 
and  in  1878,  and-the  weight  of  silver  assayed  and  marked  at  Goldsmiths'  Hall  in  each 
year,  Prideaux  1862. 

Information  relative  to  the  practice  of  witness'  firm  in  sending  their  goods  to  Gold- 
smiths' Hall  to  be  marked,  each  portion  of  a  composite  article  being  separately  marked, 
and  the  goods  being  returned  without  any  undue  delay,  Barnard  2150-2166— ^-Facility 
in  sending  goods  from  Sheffield  or  other  towns  to  be  marked  in  London;  value  attached 
to  the  London  mark,  li.  2167-2175. 

Approval  of  the  Goldsmiths*  Company  as  prosecutors  and  as  the  proper  authority  to 
supervise  the  halls  throughout  the  country.  Walker  2499-2506. 

Statement  of  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  plate  on  which  duty  was  paid  at  the 
London  Assay  Office  in  the  year  ended  5th  January  1855,  with  the  duty  thereon, 

App.  163 ^Similar  statement  for  the  years  ended  31st  March  1877  and  31st  March 

1878,16.  164. 

Digest  of  unrepealed  Acts  relating  to  the  functions  to  be  exercised  by  the  company  in 
respect  of  assay,  &c.,  App.  174,  175. 

Impressions  of  the  marks  in  use  at  Goldsmiths'  Hall  for  marking  gold  and  silver 
respectively,  App.  187. 

See  also  Assays,  and  Assay  Offices. 

Guarantee  of  Quality.     Effect  of  the  hall-mark,  as  upon  watch  cases,  that  it  guarantees 

the  quality  of  the  material,  Watherston  239-244 Argument  as  to  the  trade  mark  or 

private  mark  of  the  manufacturer  being  a  satisfactory  guarantee  without  any  hall-mark  ; 
illustration  in  the  case  of  electro-plate,  ib.  60-66.  87.  205,  206.  481-483.  506-509. 

514-517- 

Importance  attached  by  the  public  to  the  duty-mark  as  a  guarantee  of  quality, 
Garnett  742-748. 

Reputation  of  witness'  firm  for  the  quality  of  the  goods  sold  ;  expediency  nevertheless 
of  the  guarantee  afforded  by   the  hall-mark,  Garrard  1104,  1105.  1114-1119.  1290- 

1295 Difficulty  in  passing  off  imitation  diamonds  or  pearls  for  real  diamonds  or 

pearls;  necessity,' however,  of  the  purchaser  having  more  or  less  faith  in  the  seller, 
ib.  1107-1113.  1247-1250. 

Admission  as  to  other  articles  than  gold  and  silver,  such  as  silk,  tea,  &c.,  not  b?ing 
subject  to  any  compulsory  mark  or  guarantee ;  means  of  the  public  for  protecting  them- 
selves against  fraud  or  adulteration  in  the  one  case,  but  not  in  the  other,  Garrard  \1g5~ 
1211.1 263-1 267.  1 284-1 289. 

Opinion  that  the  hall-mark  is  a  safeguard  to  the  public  and  to  the  trade,  as  being  a 

guarantee 
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Guarantee  of  QwaZiYy— continued, 
j/uarantee  of  quality;  preference  for  siich  guarantee  to  that  conveyed  by  the  trade-mark 
of  any  firm,  however  respectable,    Thomas  1368-1370.  1376.  1379-1389.   1391-1396. 
1407.  1422-1431?. 

Argument  that  the  public  do  not  require  a  legal  lest  or  standard  of  quality  in  the  case 
of  silver  any  more  than  in  the  case  of  other  articles  of  commerce,  Farrer  3289-3292. 
3295-3299-  3330-3340.; 

See  also  Assays ^  and  Assay  Offices.         Compulsory  Hall- Marking.        Foreign  Plate. 
Old  Plate.         Voluntary  HalUMarhing. ' 

H. 

Horological  Society.  Small  attendance  at  a  meeting  of  the  Horological  Society  at  which 
certain  resolutions  upon  the  present  question  were  passed,  Glasgow  2013-2017. 
2063. 

I. 

m 

Imports.  Statement  of  the  quantities  and  value  of  the  imports  of  plate  of  gold,  and  of 
silver,  gilt  or  ungilt,  in  each  of  the  years  1872-76,  App.  203. 

See  also  Foreign  Plate.         Watches. 

Inland  Revenue  Board.  Recommendations  made  in  the  First  and  Thirteenth  Reports  (1857 
and  1870)  of  the  Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue  for  the  amendment  and  consohdation 
of  the  law  ;  Bill  prepared  by  the  department  for  the  purpose,  but  not  introduced  into 

Parliament,  Garnett  565,  566 Explanation  as  to  the  Inland  Revenue  Board  not 

having  called  the  attention  of  Government  to  the  fluctuations  in    the  duty,  and  to  its 
stagnant  character  on  the  whole,  ib,  693-705. 

Explanations  with  further  reference  to  the  Bill  prepared  in  the  Inland  Revenue  Depart- 
ment in   1870  but  not  proceeded  with;  proposal  therein  for  a  reduction  of  the  duty, 

Garnett  y I Q--J 26 Better  check  in  witness' department  as  to  the  licenses  taken  out 

by  dealers  than  as  to  the  plate  duty,  ib.  732,  733.  736-741.  762-766. 

Views  of  the  Inland  Revenue  Board,  as  well  as  of  witness,  adverse  to  any  remission 
of  the  duties  on  gold  and  silver  plate,  Garnett  796-798.  813. 

International  Hall-Marking.  Grounds  for  conclusion  that  an  international  system  of  hall- 
marking is  impracticable,  Farrer  3220-3222.    , 

Italian  Plate.     High  standard  of  Italian  plate,  Watherston  467. 


Jewellery.     Reasons  for  a  hall-mark  on  gold  and  silver  plate,  which  do  not  apply  in  the  case 
of  jewellery  or  precious  stones,  Garrard  843-845  ;  Pyke  1945-1947. 

Joel,  Lewis.      (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Represents  the  firm  of  Joel,  Son,  &  Deal, 
watchmakers,  q^  Coventry;  has  jicted  as  Secretary  to  the  Coventry  Watch  Case  Makers' 

Association,  2989-2992 Commencement  about  five   years  ago    of   the  practice  of 

English  dealers  in  sending  foreign  watch-cases  to  be  marked  at  the  London  and  other 
assay  ofiices,  2993-2998. 

Statement  to  the  effect  that  the  public  in  this  country  cannot  identify  from  the  marks 
the  watches  made  at  Waltham,  in  America,  as  being  American  instead  of  English,  2999- 

3003 Injury  to  the  public  in  American  and  Swiss  watches  being  sold  for  English  at 

enhanced  prices,  the  cases  being  hall-marked  ;  instances  of  the  deception  thus  practised, 

3004-3041.  3055-3067.  3108-3110 Abihty  of  the  Coventry  makers  to  compete  with 

Swiss    or    American    watches  on    fair  and  equal  terms,  3006-3008.  3081-3091 

Instances  of  expensive  Swiss  watches  sold  on  their  merits  without  any  hall-mark,  3024— 
3026. 

Approval  of  the  Bill  before  the  Committee,  thou2;h  it  does  not  go  far  enough  and  would 
not  prevent  fraud,  witness  approving  of  a  penalty  upon   the  sale  of  foreign  works  in 

English  cases  hall-marked,  3042-3049.  3089-3096.  3111-3113 The  hall-mark  should 

in  fact  be  withheld  from  all  foreign  watch-cases;  means  of  enforcing  this  prohibition, 

'3045*  3072-3082.   3091 Tendency  of  the  present  system  to  lower  the  quality  of 

English  watches  on  account  of  the  unequal  competition  put  upon  them,  3050-3054. 

Probable  approval  bv  the  public  if  gold  were  not  hall-marked  under  fifteen  carats, 

3068-3071 Non-objection  to  foreign  cases  being  assayed  and  marked  in  this  countrv> 

provided  the  mark  be  of  a  specially  distinctive  character,  altogether  different  from  the 

present  English  mark,  3097-3099.  3116-3123 Further  evidence  as  to  the  expediency 

4ji  a  penalty  upon  the  sale  of  foreign  for  English  works  in   foreign  cases  hall-marked  ia 
England,  3*100-3110. 
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Legislation.  See  Acts  of  Parliament.  Compubory  HalUMarking.  Duty,  Voluntary 
Hall'Marking. 

Licenses.  Complaint  as  to  the  special  liceose  of  5  /•  15  5.  a  year  paid  by  silyersmiths  and 
jewellers,  witness  submitting  that  it  is  unjust  to  tax  some  trades  whilst  other  trades  are 
free,  JVatherston  76-85 Comment  upon  the  payment  of  only  2  I.  6  s.  by  some  silver- 
smiths instead  of  5  /.  15*.,  ib.  81,  82 Non-payment  of  license  by  watch-case  makers, 

whilst  watch  sellers  have  to  pay,  ib.  86 ^Kevenue  of  about  41,000  /.  a  year  produced 

by  the  licenses,  ib.  152. 

Substitution  of  licenses  for  the  duties  in  1758 ;  continuance  of  licenses  to  the  present 
time,  the  amount  having  been  increased  in  1815,  and  reduced  in  1826,  since  which  year 

there  has  been  no  alteration,  Garnett  554,  555 Return  of  about  41,000  /.,  or  42,000/. 

derived  annually  from  the  licenses,  there  being  two  rates  of  license,  for  large  and  small 

dealei-s  respectively,  ib.  603-610 In  1877  there  were  3188  licenses  of  5  /.  15*.  and 

9*139  licenses  for  2  i  6  «.,  ib:  609,  610. 

Instance  of  litigation  as  to  the  license  duty  being  assessed  at  the  higher  or  lower  rate 

in  a  certain  case,  Garnett  662-664^ -Probability  of  the  licenses  operating  as  a  very 

heavy  tax  upon  dealers  in  some  individual  cases,  ib.  767-774. 

Suggested  amendment  of  the  licenses  as  a  means  of  making  up  for  the  loss  of  duty ; 

the  license  might  be  regulated  by  the  rent,  Pyhe  1876.  1898^  J  937-1 939 Great 

grievance  under  the  present  system  of  licenses,  ib.  1876.  1937. 

Statement  showing  the  amount  and  rate  of  license  duty  in  each  year  firom  the  imposition 
of  the  duty  in  1758  to  the  year  ended  31st  March  1878,  App.  168,  169. 

Digest  of  unrepealed  Acts  relating  to  licenses,  App.  173. 

Judgment  in  the  case  of  Young  v.  Cook ;  grounds  for  the  decision  that  the  respon- 
dent was  subject  to  the  higher  license  duty,  App.  188-191. 

Paper  handed  in  by  Mr.  Garnett  showing  the  provisions  of  the  several  Acts  relating 
to  licenses,  App.  196.  200,  201. 

Liverpool  {Watch  Trade).         See  Watches. 

LocketSySse.    Protection  to  the  public  if  lockets  were  marked,   Garrard  1318-1323 

Belief  that  the  compulsory  marking  of  lockets,  &c.,  would  not  be  any  serious  impedi- 
ment to  trade ;  small  delay  involved  in  the  process,  ib,  1324-1329. 

Ltmdon  Assay  Office.         See  Goldsmiths^  Company. 


Manufacturers  and  Dealers.     Obligation  upon  the  manufacturer  as  to  having  his  goods 

hall-marked  before  they  go  to  the  wholesale  dealer,  JVatherston  209-213 Admission 

as  to  the  majority  of  the  trade  being  opposed  to  the  views  expressed  by  witness ;  refer- 
ence hereon  to  the  resolutions  passed  at  a  meeting  of  manufacturers  at  St  James's  Hall, 

on  3rd  April  last,  ib.  351-361.  365.  375 Considerable  number  of  manufacturers  and 

dealers  throughout  the    country  who  are  desirous   to    have   the    duty    removed,    ib. 
473-475. 

Representative  character  of  a  meeting  of  the  trade  presided  over  by  witness  at 
St.  James's  Hall,  at  which  resolutions  were  passed  in  favour  of  the  retention  of  com- 
pulsory hall-marking,  and  of  the  duty  on  plate,  Thomas  1359-1366 Few  dissen- 
tients at  the  meeting  from  the  resolution  in  favour  of  the  plate  duty,  eJ,  1366-1375. 

1390- 

Date  at  which    ^^  dealers "    were    first  brought  within   the  law ;   conclusidn    as   to 

auctioneers  being  included  in  the  term  "  dealers,"  Prideaux  1529, 1530.  1838,  1839 

Further  explanation  as  to  the  distinction  made  by  Act  between  dealers  and  workers,  ib. 
1835-1837. 

Inaccuracy  of  a  statement  that  a  certain  meeting  of  silversmiths  and  jewellers  in  April 
last  was  a  representative  meeting  of  the  trade,  P/ke  1868-1870.  1940-1944. 

Conclusion  as  to  manufacturers  and  dealers,  generally,  being  adverse  to  the  removal 
of  the  duly,  or  of  compulsory  hall-marking,  Barnard  2084 -—Entirely  representative 
diaracter  of  the  meetii^  at  St.  James's  Hall,  ib.  2085-2092. 

See  also  Competition.         Trade.         Watches. 

Mint.  View  of  witness'  father  (who  has  had  great  experience  in  the  trade)  in  favour  of 
the  Royal  Mint  being  the  assaying  authority ;  concurrence  of  witness  in  this  opinio  n, 
Watherston  98.  248-250. 

Preference 
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Preference  for  the  assaying  being  done  by  the  Goldsmiths'  Company,  instead  of  by  the 
Mint,  Garrard  883-885. 

Monopoly.    Desire  of  monopolists  in  the  trade  for  the  continuance  of  the  present  system  of 
duties,  8cc.,  Watherston  118-121.  351-361.  365. 

See  also  Competition.        Manufacturers  and  Dealers. 

N. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne  Assay    Office.    Very  few   manufaciurers  who   use  the  Newcastle 
office,  Gameti Ql^ 

Statement  of  the  Quantity  of  gold  and  silver  plate  on  which  duty  was  paid  at  the 
Newcastle  office  in  tne  year  ended  5th  January  1855,  with  the  duty  thereon,  Avp*  163 

Similar  statement  for  the  years  ended  31st  March  1877  and    3i8t  Marcn  1878, 

ib.  164. 

O. 

Old  Plate.    Value  of  the  hall-mark  to  dealers  in  the  case  of  old  or  second-hand  plate,  of 

which  there  is  now  a  greatly  increased  quantity  in  stock,   Garrard  834.  837-842 

Considerable  loss  on  stocks  of  old  or  second-hand  plate  if  the  duty  were  removed, 
Grarrard  870,  871.  1019,  1020.  1233-1236.  1341-1354;  Thomas  1402-1406;  Barnard 
2133- 

Particulars  relative  to  the  circumstances  under  which  a  man  named  Gooch  was  pro- 
secuted by  the  Goldsmiths'  Company  for  the  manufacture  of  spurious  old  plate,  Prideauz 

1600-1602.  1611-1613.  1619 Excessive  price  sometimes  put  on  antique  plate,  as 

compared  with  its  intrinsic  value,  ib.  1603-1606. 

Illustration  of  the  prejudicial  effect  as  re&^ards  works  of  art  in  the  shape  of  old  plate, 
through  their  being  subject  to  compulsory  marking,  or  to  being  broken  up  if  below  the 
standard,  before  they  are  sold,  Poynter  2257-2273. 

Admission  as  to  the  value  of  the  hall-mark  in  the  case  of  old  plate,  in  which  there 

geems  to  be  a  large  trade,  Farrer  3192.  3293-3295 Comment  upon  the  liability  of 

old  plate,  and  of  works  of  art  to  be  broken  up  when  sent  to  be  hall-marked,  if  below 
the  standard,  ib.  3348-3350. 


Penalties.  Importance  of  the  clause  which  provides  that  the  Goldsmiths'  Company  may 
sue  a  dealer  for  a  money  penalty  without  proving  a  guilty  knowledge,  Prideaux  1529 
——In  ten  years  the  Goldsmiths'  Company  hare  proceeded  for  pienalties  against  thirteen 

persons,  ib.  1531.  1597 Remedy  chiefly  by  sueing  for  money  penalties  since  the  Act 

7  &  8  Vict.  c.  72  was  passed  ;  the  information  in  these  cases  comes  chiefly  from  the 
public,  ib.  1607,  1608.  1614-1616. 

Receut  case  in  which  it  was  alleged  that  a  silver  chandelier,  not  hall-marked,  was 
liable  to  be  seized  by  the  police  if  sent  to  a  silversmith  to  be  repaired,  lin/nter 
2273-2276. 

Digest  of  unrepealed  Acts  relating  to  penalties,  App.  1 74. 

Plated  Goods.     Digest  of  Acts  relating  to  plated  goods,  App.  175. 

Poynter,  Edward  John.  B.A.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Is  Director  for  Art  at  the 
Science  and  Art  Department,  2255,  2256 Submits  a  case  in  illustration  of  the  pre- 
judicial effect  as  regards  works  of  art  in  the  shnpe  of  old  plate,  through  their  being 
subject  to  compulsory  marking,  or  to  being  broken  up  if  below  the  standard,  before  they 

are  sold,  2257-2273 Refers  also  to  a  recent  case  in  which  it  was  alleged  that  a  silver 

chandelier,  not  hall-marked,  was  liable  to  be  seized  by  the  police  if  sent  to  a  silversmith 
to  be  repaired,  2273-2276. 

Prices.     Belief  that  remission  of  duty  would  not  lead  to  reduction  of  price,  except  upon 

spoons  and  forks,  or  heavy  goods,  Garrard  1243.  1351-1353 Very  little  benefit  to  the 

public  in  the  price  by  abolishing  the  duty,  Thomas  1399-1401.  1433-1435. 

See  also  Competition.        Duty.        JHectro-plate.         Working  Classes. 

Prideaux,  Walter.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Experience  of  witness  in  connection  with 
Goldsmiths'  Hall  since  1829;  he  has  been  clerk  and  legal  adviser  of  Ae  Goldsmiths' 

Company  for  twenty-six  years,  1519-1521 Great  care  taken  by  witness  in  preparing 

and  verifying  for  the  Committee  a  summary  of  the  Acts  of  Parliament  and  charters 
relating  to  the  Goldsmiths'  Company,  1522,  1523  {App.  176-185). 

Rule  established  at  the  Assay  Office,  in  accordance  with  tJie  provisions  of  the  Act 
12  Geo.  2,  c.  26,  whereby  all  the  parts  which  constitute  each  complete  article  sent  for 

assay  must  be  marked:  reference  to  watch  cases  in  illustration,  1524-1526 ^ Provision 
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JPrideaux^  Walter.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

in  the  Act  17  &  18  Vict.  c.  96,  whereby  workers  or  dealers  in  gold  or  silver  may  select 
what  office  they  please  for  the  assay  and  marking  of  their  go6ds,  1527,  15-28, 

Date  at  which  '^dealers  "  were  first  brought  within  the  law  ;  conclusion  as  to  auctioneers 

being  included  in  the  term  **  dealers/'    1529,    1530 Importance  of  the  clause  which 

provides  that  the   Goldsmiths'  Company  may  sue  a  dealer  for  a  money  penalty  without 

proving  a  guilty  knowledge,  1529 Practice  of  the  company  to  prosecute  in  every  case 

in  which  witness,  after  reviewing  the  evidence,  feels  confident  of  a  conviction,  1531.  1586- 
1589- 

Grounds  for  the  conclusion  that  a  consolidation  of  the  laws  relating  to  assaying  and  hall- 
marking^ though  desirable,  would  be  no  easy  task,  1533-1535.  1593 — ^-^Explanation  in 
support  of  the  proposal  that  foreign  plate  on  import  be  sent  by  the  Customs  to  Goldsmiths' 
Hall  to  be  assayed  and  marked ;  concurrence  of  the  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Inland 

Revenue  in  this  view,  1536-1545 Fault  of  dealers  or  importers,  in  sending  plate  under 

the  standard  to  be  hall-marked ;  necessity  of  the  liability  of  such  plate  to  be  broken  up, 
1543-1546^  1620, 

Great  increase  within  the  last  few  years  in  the  import  of  foreign  watch-cases,  chiefly 

Swiss,  1546-1553 Grievance  urged  by  the  trade  as  regards  the  fraud  in  connection 

with  foreign  watch-cases,  1552,  1553 Obligation  upon  the  Goldsmiths'  Company  to 

mark  all  watch-cases,  whether  foreign  or  English,  whicti  are  sent  to  the  Hall  by  a  re- 
gistered dealer,  1554. 

Modified  approval  of  the  Bill  before  the  Committee;  there  would  probably  be  great 
evasion  as  regards  the  declaration  that  watch-cases  sent  for  assay  were  of  British  make, 
^555-1558.  1590 Disapproval  of  the  suggestion  that  foreign  watch-cases  be  hall- 
marked, with  a  distinctive  foreign  mark  in  addition ;  uselessness  of  the  letter  F,  by  way  of 
distinction,  so  long  as  the  English  hall-mark  is  allowed,  1559,1560.  1591 Applica- 
tion of  an  assay  in  Switzerland  and  other  European  countries,  but  not  in  America,  1561- 
1663- 

Statistics  relative  to  the  amount  of  duty  received  at  Goldsmiths'  Hall  on  gold  and 
silver  plate  in  the  seven  decennial  periods  from  1808  to  1878;  conclusion  that  the  falling 
oflp  since  1848  is  due  mainly  to  the  increased  us^e  of  electro-plate,  I564-1566 Con- 
siderable decrease  in  the  number  of  larj^e  works  in  gold  and  silver  sent  to  Goldsmiths' 
Hall,  whilst  there  has  been  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  small  articles;  the  total 
number  of  men  employed  in  the  trade  is  about  the  same  as  it  was  in  1848;  1564-1572 

Large  j.ssay  business  being  done  at  Birmingham  and  Sheffield ;  tendency  of  the 

smaller  offices  to  die  out,  1570-1576. 

Inaccuracy  of  Mr.  Watherston's  statement  that  in  France  the  system  of  assay  is  by 

touch,  1576-1579 Due  care  taken  at  Goldsmiths'  Hall  to  conduct  the  assay  in  the 

most  efficient  way,  1580,   1581 Prohibition  upon  the  company  making  any  profit 

out  of  the  Assay  Office,  1582 Comment  upon  the  statement  by  Mr.  Waiherston  as 

to  the  drawback  having  been  obtained  on  some  wedding-rings,  which  were  subsequently 
re-imported  and  sold  as  hall-marked,  1583-1585. 

Further  explanation  relative  to  the  practice  of  the  Goldsmiths'  Company  in  pro- 
secuting for  fraud ;  statement  hereon  as  to  the  company  not  employing  detectives  or 
paying  informers,  but  waiting  for  cases  being  brought  to  their  notice  by  the  trade,  1586- 

1589.  i694-i6o2.  1611-1619 Opinion  that  in  England  there  is  no  necessity  for  any 

offices  save  in  London,  Birmingham,  and  Sheffield,  1593. 

Several  cases  now  under  witness'  consideration,  with  a  view  to  prosecutions  being 
undertaken  for  the  sale  of  spurious  plate,  1595,  1596— Particulars  relative  to  the 
circumstances  under  which  a  man  named  Gooch  was  prosecuted  for  the  manufacture  of 

spurious  old  plate,  1600-1602.  1611-1613.  1619 Excessive  price  sometimes  put  on 

antique  plate  as  compared  with  its  mtrinsic  value,  1603-160C Remedy  chiefly  by 

sueing  for  money  penalties,  since  the  Act  7  &  8  Vict.  c.  72  was  passed ;  the  information 
in  these  cases  comes  chiefly  from  the  public,  1607,  i6o8.  1614-1616. 

Obstacles  to  a  system  of  private  assay  by  purchasers,  in  the  absence  of  a  compulsory 

hall-murk,  i(v2o-i622 Keason  for  recommending  ihat  the  marking  of  watch-cases 

should  not  be  compulsory,  1623,  1624 Belief  as  to  the  sellers  of  foreign  watches  in 

unmarked  cases  being  liable  to  a  penalty,  ib. Necessity  of  foreign  plate  paying  duty 

on  import,  1626. 

[Second  Examination.] — Further  examination  of  the  arrangements  proposed  by 
witness  for  securing  the  hall-marking  of  all  foreign  plate  imported;  that  is,  ii  the  present 

laws  are  to  be  maintained,  1765-1767.  1773-1775.  1797.  1830 Strong  feeling  of  the 

trade  in  America  in  favour  of  a  haJl-mark  in  that  country,  even  if  it  involved  payment 
of  duty,  1768-1772.  1805,  i8o6. 

Explanation  of  the  course  which  would  probably  be  pursued  as  regards  the  breaking 
up  of  imported  plate  or  old  plate,  (if  under  the  standard),  sent  to  Goldsmiths'  Hall  under 

a  better  administration  of  the  law,  1773-1790 Evidence  to  the  effect  that  foreign 

plate. 
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Prideaux,  Walter.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

plate,  in  a  finished  state,  may  be  snbject  to  a  proper  test  without  any  temporary  injury 
through  the  scraping  process,  1791-1794.  1812-1815. 

Grounds  for  concluding  that  there  is  no  fraud  of  any  moment  in  forji^ing  the  hail-mark 

on  wedding  rings,  1795,  1796 Effectual  steps  taken  some  years  ago  to  pnt  a  stop  to 

forgery  of  the  mark  on  vieciding  rina;s,  so  as  to  evade  the  duty,  1799 Difficulty  as 

regards  hal!-marking,  and  the  question  of  payment  of  duty,  in  the  case  of  foreign  plate 

already  in  England,  1798-1804.  1826-1829 Means  of'proceeding  for  penalties  in  the 

event  of  foreign  plate,  not  hall-marked,  being  sold  at  auctions,  1807-1811. 

Question  considered  whether  some  amendment  is  not  desirable  as  regards  the  lower 
standard  stamped  on  foreiofn  gold  plate,  when  not  quite  up  to  the  standard  next  above; 

suggestion  hereon,  1816-1829 Intermediate  standard  of  twenty-carat  gold  in  Ireland, 

1822.  1831 Decided  opinion  that  the  lowest  standard  for  gold  should  be  eighteen- 

carat,  there  being  also  tlie  twenty-carat  and  twenty-two  carat  standards,  1832— — 
Belief  as  to  the  small  amount  of  the  lower  standards  used  in  gold  plate,  1833,  1834. 
1843. 

Further  explanation  as  to  the  distinction  made  by  Act  between   dealers  and  workers, 

J  835- 1 837 Approval  of  auctioneers  being  under  the  same  liability  as  dealers ;  opinion 

that  tliey  are  so  liable  under  the  present  law,   1838,   1839 Stringent  law  in  France 

respecting  the  sale  of  imitation  gold ;  nine-carat  gold  would  come  under  this  category, 
1848-1850. 

Further  information  relative  to  the  receipts  and  expenditure  of  the  Assay  Department 
at  Goldsmiths'  Hall,  there  being  sometimes  a  profit  and  sometimes  a  loss ;  the  gross 

receipts  are  about  7,000/.  a  yeur,  18^4-1848 Opinion  that  if  the  hall-marking  of 

watch-cases  be  retained  fc^eign  and  English  cases  should  be  subject  to  the  same  mark, 

1849-1851 Necessity  of  retaining  the  halls  at  Birmingham  and   Sheffield,  1852 

Witness  is  not  prepared  to  advise  whether  Chester  hbould  be  retained,  1853. 

Alternative  courses  which  might  be  adopted  in  lieu  of  the  breaking  up  of  foreign 
plate  found  to  be  under  the  standard  when  sent  to  be  hall-marked,  1854-1856.   1858- 

1863 Necessity  of  the  exemptions  from  hall-marking  bemg  put  upon  an  intelligible 

basis,  1857. 

Paper  handed  in  (App.  187),  showing  all  the  marks  in  use  at  Goldsmiths*  Hall,  1862 

' Further  paper  submitted  relative  to  the  number  of  workers  in  the  silver  trade  in 

1848  and  in  1878,  and  the  weight  of  silver  assayed  and  marked  at  Goldsmiths'  Hall  in 
each  year,  ib. 

PrideatiXy  Mr.  Summary  submitted  to  the  Committee  by  Mr.  Prideaux,  of  Acts  of 
Parliament,  and  of  Charters  relating  to  gold  and  silver  plate,  &c.,  from  the  year  1300  to 
the  present  time,  App.  176-185. 

Paper  containinor  suggestions  by  Mr.  Prideaux  for  alterations  in  the  law  as  regards 
foreign  plate,  watch  cases,  exemptions,  &c.,  App.  185-187. 

Prosecutions  {Forgery ^  ^c).  Explanation  as  to  the  Inland  Revenue  Department  not  having 
prosecuted  for  forijery  of  the  hall  marks,  though  rumours  of  forgery  have  been  spread; 
function  of  the  Goldsmiths'  Company  to  prosecute,  Garnett  645-648.  682,  683. 

Explanations  relative  to  the  practice  of  the  Goldsmiths'  Company  in   prosecuting  for 

fraud,  &c.,  Prideaux  1531.  1586-1589.   1594-1602.    1611-1619 In  ten   years  six 

persons  have  been  prosecuted  for  felony  and  forgery,  five  convictions  having  been  secured, 
ib.  1531.  1586,  1587.  1597. 

See  also  Goldsmitfu*  Company. 
Public,  The.    Sufficient  security  to  the  public  in  a  voluntary  hall-mark,  or  in  a  trademark, 
Watlierston  251-258.  401-410 Benefit  to  the  trade  by  abolishing  the  duty  and  com- 
pulsory hall-marking,  whilst  purchabers  could,  if  they  wished,  have  assays  made  for  a 
sujall  sum,  ib.  326-339. 

Decided  approval  of  the  practice  of  assaying  as  a  protection  to  the  public  against 
fraud,  Oamett  794 Repetition  of  arguments  in  favour  of  the  continuance  of  compul- 
sory hall-marking  in  the  interests  of  the  public  and  of  the  trade,  Garrard  834-842.  863, 
962-984.  1010.  1047-1057.  i22^etseq. 

Obstacles  to  a  system  of  private  assay  by  purchasers,  in  the  absence  of  a  compulsory 

hall-mark,  Prideaux  1620-1622. Protection  of  the  public  by  the  hall-mark,  but  not 

sufficiently  so  if  the  mark  were  voluntary,  Barnard  2102-2104.  2108.  2111-2117 — -- 
Objection  to  any  cessation  of  compulsory  hall-marking  as  tending  to  mislead  the  public. 
Read  2741-2743.  2833-2843.  2896-2902.  2907. 

Grounds  for  the  conclusion  that  the  hall-mark  is  no  great  protection  to  the  public, 

ITarrCT*  3223,  3224 Injurious  interference  with  trade  by  maintaining  hall-marking, 

and  injury  thereby  to  the  public,  ib.  3326.  3336-3340 Reliance  to  be  placed  by  the 

buyer  on  the  seller,  without  any  assay  or  hall-mark  ;  sufficient  security  thereby,  ib.  333^- 
3334- 

See  also  Compulsory  Hall-Marking.         Guarantee  of  Quality.         Watches. 
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Punches  and  Dies,  Necessity  of  tho  manufacturer  having  a  punch  or  stamp  at  the  baU 
where  he  gets  his  plate  marked ;  he  can  use  any  assay  office  he  pleases^  TFatherstnn  25- 

30 Practice  as  to  the  supply  of  dies  to  the  assay  offices  through  the  Inland  Revenue 

Department,  Qamett  626-644 Obligation  upon  manufacturers  of  silver  goods  as  to 

putting  their  initials  on  their  goods,  Garrard  1251-1253. 

JF^ie,  Joseph.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.)— Is  a  wholesale  and  retail  silversmith  and 

jeweller  in  Bond-street  and  Ludgate  HiU,  1864-1867 Inaccuracy  of  a  statement  that 

a  certain  meeting  of  silversmiths  and  jeweUers  in  April  last  was  a  representative  meeting 

of  the  trade,  1868-1870.   1940-1944 Grounds  upon  which  witness  dissented  at  this 

meeting  from  the  resolution  in  favour  of  the  retention  of  the  plate  duty ;  great  interference 
of  the  duty  with  the  development  of  the  tirade,  1871-1876.  1903.  1916,  1917 Expe- 
diency in  any  case  of  retaining  the  hall-mark,  1875.  1916.  1957 — -^  Suggested  amend- 
ment of  the  licenses  as  a  means  of  making  up  for  the  loss  of  duty  ;  the  license  might  be 
regulated  by  the  rent,  1876.  1898.  1937-1939' 

Great  difficulty  involved  in  the  voluntary  hall-marking  of  waich-cases,  1877,  1878 
—^Illustration  of  the  difficulty  in  providing  against  the  use  of  Swiss  or  other  foreign 
movements  in  English  cases,  1878-1884.  1933-1936— Large  quantity  of  foreign  silver 
imported  through  the  Custom  House  and  charged  with  the  duty  of  1  «.  &d.  an  ounce 
irrespective  of  the  standard  ;  prejudicial  effect  of  hall-marking  on  this  trade,  1885-1897. 
1903-1910— Denial  that  there  is  any  fraud  in  selling  foreign  silver  goods  as  silver, 
although  without  the  hall-maik;  facility  of  the  buyer  in  distmguishing  between  foreign 
and  English  pieces  of  silver,  1888-1895. 

Large  sale  of  silver  belts  and  collars  without  the  hall-mark  ;  anomaly  involved,  1900- 
1902. 1958-1970— Grounds  for  the  conclusion  that  there  is  much  evasion  of  the  duty 
in  the  case  of  wedding  rings;  way  in  which  the  hall-mark  may   be  foreced,  1911-1915. 

1922-1932 Statement  as  to  there  being  much  fraud  in  connection  witli  the  drawback 

on  silver  exports,  1918-1921. 

Reasons  for  a  hall-mark  on  gold  and  silver  plate,  which  do  not  apply  in  the  case  of 

jewellery  or  precious  stones,  1945-1947 Further  statement  as  to  the  immense  develop- 

•  ment  of  trade  by  removing  the  duty,  tlie  ball-mark  being  retained,  1947-1959.  1967- 
1983^— Much  smaller  cost  of  manufacture  per  ounce  of  silver  goods  sold  by  witness  than 
by  Mr.  Garrard ;  calculation  showing  the  heavy  incidence  of  the  duty  on  goods  made  by 
witness,  1948-1954. 

Impetus  to  competition  with  electro-plaie  if  the  duty  were  removed,  1950  Willing- 
ness  of  witness  to  forego  the  loss  of  duty  paid  on  his  stock  if  the  duty   were  taken  off 

in  future,  1955-1957 Contemplated  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  silver  bebw  a  certain 

standard,  this  not  applying  in  any  way  to  electro-plate,  1971-1983. 


R. 

Bead,  Herbert.    (Analysis  of  his.  Evidence.V— Repref^ntation  by  witness  of  tJie  watch- 

maJiers  of  Coventry,  2736-2739 Deception  of  the  public  under  the  law  which  permits 

foreign-made  watches  and  cases  to  be  hall-marked  in  England,  whereby  they  are  bought 
as  English  watches,  2740.  2758-2760— Encouragement  to  fraud  if  hall-marking  were 

voluntary,  2741-2743.  2833-2843 Expediency  of  maintaining  the  present  restriction 

which  requires  English  cases  to  be  made  of  pure  metal ;  benefit  to  the  trade  thereby,  as 
better  prices  are  secured,  2744.  2816-2828. 

Inadequacy  of  the  Bill  befor  the  Committee  as  not  prohibiting  foreign  movements 
being  put  into  English  cases  hall-marked,  2745- 274K Modified  approval  of  a  distinc- 
tive   mark   for   foreign  cases  ;    that  is,  if  it  can  be  so  contrived  that    it   cannot  be 

misunderstood,  2747.  2781-2784 Belief  as  to  the  eflScacy  of  penalties  as  a  means 

of  providing  against  foreign  movements  being  put  into  hall-marked  cases,  2749- 
2767- 

Explanation  of  the  practice  in  the  trade  as  to  cases  being  sent  to  London,  or  to 
Chester,  to  be  marked  ;  preference  of  purchasers  for  the  London  mark  in  the  belief  that 

it  denotes  a  higher  standard,  2761-2767.  2774,  2775.  2785-2815 Expediency  of  one 

uniform  mark  for  all  England,  2768-2780.  2809-2813 Injury  to  English  manu- 
facturers as  well  as  to  the  public  by  the  import  and  sale  of  inferior  foreign  watches,  2829- 
2832. 

Practice  of  witness  and  other  manufactures  as  to  placing  the  name  of  the  seller  upon 

the  works  though  not  made  by  him,  2844-2850 Small  proportion  of  Swiss  made 

work  in  watches  manufactured  and  sold  by  witness  and  other  English  manufacturers  as 
English  watches,  2850-2858. 

[Second  Examination.] — Further  explanation  of  the  practice  as  to  the  names  of  well- 
known  makers  or  dealers  being  put  upon  watches  manu&ctured  by  witness'  firm,  2859- 

2863.  2882-2886.  2926-2939 Objeciionof  Coventry  manufacturers  to  put  their  works 

into  foreign  cases,  or  into  any  cases  not  ball-marked,  2864-2869— —Means  of  identifying 
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Americun  cases,  even  tboupth«hall  marked  in  Enghmd,  2870-2874.  3919-^925 Use  of 

Swiss  works  but  not  of  nny  other  foreign  works  in  the  Coventry  watches,  2875-2881. 

Belief  that  the  Coventry  trade  conld  not  better  compete  with  the  foreign  trade  by 
using  ceases  with  metal  domes ;  effect  thereof  in  deprecating  the  high  reputation  borne  by 

English  watches,  2887- aSgs^  2916-2918 Immeaae  increase  in  the  Coventry  trade 

dunng  the  last  thirty  years,  2892,  2893 Further  objection  to  any  cessation  of  com- 
pulsory ball-marking  as  tending  to  mislead  the  public,  2896-2902.  2907. 

Objection  Further  urged  againsi  the  hall-markins  of  foreign  cases ;  means  of  enforcing 

this  restriction,  2898,  2899.  2940,  2944-2948 Admission  as  to  inferior  watches  being 

made  in  England  as  well  as  abroad,  2903-2906 Advocacy  of  the  proposal  for  pro- 
hibiting the  introduction  of  foreign  works  into  En<;lish  cases  hall-marked ;  means  of 
enforcing  such  prohibition,  2907-2915.  2941.  2949-2954. 

Opinion  that  there  should  be  a  restriction  not  only  upon  English  works  being  put  into 
foreign  cases,  but  upon  English  makers  selling  their  works  or  purchasing  foreign  works 

without  a  case,  2942,  2943.  2955.  2962-2970 Explanation  that  the  Coventry  trade 

object  to  a  distinctive  mark  for  foreign  cases  or  watches,  though  it  would  be  better  than 
nothing,  2956-2961.  2982,  2983. 

Doubt  as  to  there  being  auy  law  for  punishing  the  seller  of  a  foreign  watch  who  has 

put  his  own  name  upon  it  as  an  English  watch,  2971-2973 Exception  further  taken 

to  the  putting  of  Swiss  works  into  an  English  case,  with  the  guarantee  of  a  London 

dealer's  name,  2974-2981 Limited  nature  of  the  inspection  applied  by  London  dealers 

to  the  watches  procured  from  abroad,  2984-2988. 

Be^appointment  of  Committee.  Kecommendation  that  the  Committee  be  re-appointed  in  the 
next  Session,  Bep.  iii. 

Bebate  of  Duties,  Rebate  of  one-sixth  of  the  duties  when  the  goods  are  sent  in  an  un- 
finished state  to  the  Assay  Office,   fVaiherston  7 Inequalities  under  the  system  of 

rebate  of  duties  on  silver  plate,  ib.  99-101.  112-114.  235-237. 

Calculation  as  to  the  very  slight  profit  made  by  manufacturers  out  of  the  rebate  of  3^- 

an  ounce  allowed  on  unfinished  plate,  Garrard  886-888 Further  explanation  showing 

the  very  small  profit  on  the  rebate  in  the  case  of  unfinished  goods,  ib.  948-951. 

Prejudice  to  foreigners  in  their  being  unable  to  get  the  rebate  of  3  d.  on  unfinished 
goods,  Farrer  3229. 

Be-stamping.  Exceptional  legislation  in  goods  when  sent  to  be  re-stamped  being  liable 
to  a  second  duty,  Farrer  3410-3414. 

Bogers,  Arthur  Benjamin  Chiimiess.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Representation  by 
witness  of  the  watch-case  trade  of  Liverpool,  2525,  2526— Decreasing  trade  at  Liver- 
pool, whilst  it  has  been  increasing  at  Coventry,  2527,  2528~-Stronv  comj^laint  on  the 
part  of  the  Liverpool  manufacturers  as  to  the  wide-spread  practice  of  selling  Swiss  and  other 
foreign  watches  as  English;  fraud  involved  in  the  English  hall-mark  on  the  case,  whilst 

the  works  are  not  English,  2529  et  seq. Non-objection  to  full  facilities  for  the  sale  of 

Swiss  watches  in  England,  so  long  as  they  have  not  the  English  mark,  2536.  2555. 
2564. 

Insufficiency  of  the  Bill  before  the  Committee ;  decided  opinion  that  there  should  be 
a  prohibition  upon  foreign  movements  being  put  into  English  cases,  2544-2554.  2566- 

2569.  2590-2598.  2678-2685 Facility  in  removing  distinctive  marks  on  foreign  cases, 

2560,   2561.    2617-2620.   2657-2665 Value  of   the  hall-mark   beyond    the    mere 

indication  of  the  quality  of  the  metal,  2562,2563.   2580-2589.  2621-2628 liability 

to  fraud  under  a  system  of  voluntary  marking,  2565.  2600-2602. 

Means  of  enforcing  penalties  for  putting  foreign  movements    into  English-marked 

cases,  or  for  obliterating  private  marks,  2566-2569.   2682-2685.  2713,  2714 Original 

intention  that  the  hall-mark  should  be  confined  to  the  English  trade,  2571 Complaint 

more  especially  as  to  the  ^'  rubbishy  "  character  of  immense  numbers  of  the  Swiss 
watches  sold  m  England  in  hall-marked  cases;  question  hereon  whether  many  very 
inferior  English  watches  are  not  also  sold  with  the  hall-mark,  2572-2576.  2589.  2599. 
2603-2616.  2686-2691. 

Non-objection  to  a  mark  for  foreign  watch-cases  showing  merely  the  standard  of 
value,  but  altogether  unlike  the  ball-mark  for  English  cases,  2617-2620.  2729-2735 

Objection  to  the  practice  of  English  watch  seUers  putting  their  names  on  watches 

with  foreign  movements,  2629-2636 Particulars  as  to  the  course  pursued  by  English 

manufacturers  in  having  their  cases  marked  at  such  halls  as  are  preferred  by  purchasers ; 
denial  that  there  is  any  such  deception  therein  as  in  the  sale  of  roreign  works  in  English- 
marked  cases,  2637-2656.  2699-^05.  2715-2728. 

Instance  of  a  purchaser  having  stipulated  for  an  English  watch   and  having  been 

supptied  with  a  foreign  w  atch  in  an  English  case,  2666-2675 Approval  of  the  free 

import  of  American  and  other  watches  so  long  as  tiiey  have  marks  of  their  own,  without 
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Eager,  Arthur  Benjamin  Guinness.    (Analyeis  of  his  ETidence)— eoiUttitied. 

the  EDglish  hall-mark,  4690-2698 ^Very  exceptional  iostatices  of  Americans  putting 

their  names  on  works  procured  from  England,  27o6-27io, 

Inadequacy  of  a  specific  marie  upon  some  part  of  the  movement  of  a  watoh  as  a  guide 

to  purchasers,  2711,  2712 Approval  of  the  provincial  halls  being  retained,  271 5- 

27 1  c) Comparatively  recent  date  at  which  the  assay  offices  were  thrown  open  to  tue 

trade ;  that  is,  since  dealers  have  been  allowed  to  have  punches  at  different  offices,  2720- 
2728. 


Second-hand  Plate.    See  Old  Plate. 

Sheffield  Assay  Office.  Statement  of  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  plate  on  which  duty 
was  paid  at  the  Sheffield  Assay  Office  in  the  year  ended  fith  January   1855,  with  the 

duty  thereon,  il/7p.  163 Similar  statement  for  the  years  ended  31st  March  1877  to 

3Jst  March  1878,  ib,  164, 

Communication  to  the  Committee  on  behair  of  the  committee  of  guardians  of  the 
Sheffield  Hall  strongly  objecting;  to  the  abolition  of  hall-marking  and  approvmg  generally 
of  the  present  system,  App.  195. 

Views  of  the  guardians  adverse  to  the  abolition  of  the  duly,  if  abolition  would  tend  in 
any  degree  to  do  away  with  hall-marking,  App.  195. 

Silver-Gilt  Articles.     Ordinary  duty  of  i  5.  6  d.  per  ounce  on  silver-gilt  articles,  Watherston 

32-34- 
Silver  Manufacture.     See  Manufacturers  and  Dealers.     Trade. 
Silversmiths.     See  Manufacturers  and  Dealers.     Trade. 

Stamp  Law  Consolidation  Act.  Omission  of  the  plate  duties  from  the  Stamp  Law  Con* 
solidation  Act  of  1870 ;  Garnett  566-569. 

Standards,  Deception  conveyed  by  the  hall-mark  on  gold  of  low  standard  (nine  "carats), 
there  being  four  standards  in   gold,  but  only  one  in    silver,  Watherston  54-56.  362-364 

Contemplated  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  silver  below  a  certain  standard^  this  not 

applying  in  any  way  to  electro-plate,  i^Atf  1971-1983. 

Digest  of  Acts  of  Parliament  relating  to  the  standards  of  gold  and  silver  respectively, 
App.  171. 

See  also  Assay Sy  tsc.         Gold  Plate,  6fc.         Guarantee  of  Quality. 

Stock  in  Trade.  Expediency  of  manufacturers  of  silver  plate  being  compensated  in  re- 
spect of  the  duty  on  their  stock,  if  the  duty  be  removed,   Watlierston  412-416 

rrejudicial  effect  upon  witness  and  other  large  holders  of  stock  if  the  duty  and  the 

hall-marking  were  abolished  without  due  notice,   Garrard  870,  871 Difficulty  in 

obviating  the  loss  on  exisiing  stocks  if  the  duty  were  abolished  ;  that  is,  in  the  case  of 

second-hand  or  old  plate,  tA.   1019,1020.   1233-1236.   1341-1354 Serious  loss  upon 

stock  of  second-hand  plate,  but  not  upon  antiqne  plate,  if  the   duty   were   remitted, 
Garrard  1340-1354  ;   Thomas  1402-1406. 

Willingness  of  witness  to  forego  the  loss  of  duty  paid  on  his  stock  if  the  duty  were 

taken  off  in  future,  I^ke   1955-1957 Heavy  loss  upon  stocks  in  hand  if  the  duty 

were  removed,  Barnard  2133 Doubt  as  to  much  difficulty  being  experienced  in  re- 
spect of  stocks  in  hand,  if  the  duty  be  aboHshed,  Farrer  3231,  3232. 


Technical  Education.     Reference  to   the  taxation   upon  silver  plate  as  an  obstacle   to 
technical  education,  Watherston  5. 

Thomas,  Francis  Boone.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.)— Representation  by  witness  of  the 

firm  of  F.  B.  Thomas  &  Co.,  silversmiths,   of  New  Bond-street,   1357,  1358.  1473 

Representative  character  of  a  meeting  of  the  trade  presided  over  by  witness  at  St  James's 
Hall,  at  which  resolutions  were  passed  in  favour  of  ihe  retention  of  compulsory  hall- 

maiking,  and  of  the  duty  on  plate,  1359-1366 Few  dissentienU  at  the  meeting  from 

the  resolution  in  favour  of  the  plate  duty,  1366-1375. 1390. 

Opinion  that  the  hall-mark  is  a  safeguard  to  the  public  and  to  the  trade,  as  being  a 
guarantee  of  qualiiy;  preference  for  such  guarantee  to  that  conveyed  by  the  trade  mark 
of  any  firm  however  respectable,   1368-1370.   1379-1389.1391-1395.  1407.1422-1432 

Belief  that  the  abolition  of  the  duty  would  not  bring  more  capital  into  the  ti*acie,  or 

induce  increased  manufacture  to  any  extent,  1377,  ^378.  1441-1443.1469 Expe- 
diency 
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Thomas,  Francis  Boone.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence)— conftnufif. 

diency  of  retaining  the  duty,  lest  otherwise  the  hall*marking  should  not  be  retained,  1390* 
1396-1398- 

Very  little  benefit  to  the  public  by  abolishing  the  duty,   1399-1401.   1433-1436 

Considerable  loss  on  stocks  of  second-hand  plate  if  the  duty  were  removed,  1402-1406 
Value  attached  to  British  plate  abroad  by  reason  of  the  hall-mark;  question  con- 
sidered hereon  whether  the  manufacture  and  export  have  not  decreased  rather  than 
increased,  1408-1421. 

Approval  of  a  reduction  of  the  duty,  or  of  its  abolition,  if  there  were  a  guarantee  that 

ihe  hall-mark  would  be  retained,   1436-1439 Easy  collection  of  the  duty,  1440— — 

Check  through  the  use  of  electro-plate  to  an  increased  manufacture  of  silver,  1443*  1460- 
1472 Explanation  as  regards  the  question  of  exemption  from  duty,  and  from  hall- 
mark, in  the  case  of  plate  not  manufactured  for  sale,  1444*  1447. 

Complaint  as  to  the  large  import  of  very  inferior  plate,  from  Holland  principally, 
whi(  h  pays  an  import  duty  of  \  s.  6d.  per  ounce,  and  is  subsequently  sold  through  dealers 
to  the  public  without  any  hall-mark;  violation  of  the  law  in  this  plate  not  being  sent  to 

an  assay   office,    1446.   1448-1467.    1483-1518 Expediency   of   all    foreign    plate 

imported  being  of  the  same  standard  as  Bullish  plate,  and  having  a  distinctive  mark  to 
show  its  foreign  origin,  1455-1458.  1474-1479. 

Few  instances  of  forged  hall-marks;  occasional  transfer  of  the  mark,  1468.  1480- 
1482 Grounds  for  objecting  to  voluntary  in  lieu  of  compulsory   hall-marking,  1475- 

H79- 
Steps  taken  by  the  Goldsmiths'    Company  for  putting  a  stop  to  the  illegal  sale  of 

foreign  plate  which  has  not  l>een   assayed  and   marked,   1506-1509 Grievance  in 

dealers  being  liable  to  penalty  for  the  sale  of  foreign  plate  not  hall-marked,  whereas  the 
public  may  import  and  use  such  plate  without  any  restriction,  1510. 

TVade.  Considerable  impetus  to  trade  if  the  duty  were  removed  ;  statement  hereon  as  to 
the  marked  falling  off  in  the  munufacture  of  silver  plate^  Watherston  36.  38-41.  62— — 
Anticipated  diminution  of  English  manufacture;  very  little  demand  for  English  plate 
abroad,  ihis  being  very  much  due  to  tlie  obstructive  effect  of  the  duty,  iA.  274,  275.  304- 

306 Approval  of  the  abolition  not  only  of  the  hall-marking  of  watch-cases,  but  of  all 

articles  of  plate,  as  being  an  interference  with  trade,  ib.  495-503. 

Exception  taken  to  statements  that  the  duty  was  repealed  in  1758,  with  a  view  to  the 

encouragement  of  trade,  Gamett  684-686 Other  reasons  besides  the  increased  use  of 

electro-plate  to  which  the  apparent  stagnation  in  silver  manufacture  in  England  may  be 
attributed,  ib.  75«-766. 

Very  little  effect  of  the  duty  upon  the  trade;  doubt  as  to  manufacture  having  been 
kept  down  by  the  duty,  or  as  to  its  being  stimulated  if  it  were  remitted,  Garrard  K64- 

878 Great  increase  in  the  number  and  cost  of  manufactured  articles,  though  the 

quantity  of  silver  worked  up  has  decreased;  smaller  and  more  finished  articles  now 
made,  16.  864-868. 

Dissent  from  the  view  that  silver  manufacture  is  directly  checked  by  the  duty  ;  nor  is 

there  any  interference  with  export,  Garrard  998-1004.  1021-1029 Large  increase  in 

the  number  of  articles  hall-marked  and  in  the  amount  of  money  turned  over  in  the  trade> 
though  there  is  less  raw  material  used  in  manufacture,  ib.  1003,  1004.  1014-1018. 

Belief  that  the  abolition  of  the  duty  would  not  bring  more  capital  into  the  trade,  or 
induce  increased  manufacture  to  any  extent,  Thomas  I377,  *378.  H3i-t443«  1469. 

Immense  development  of  trade  by  removing  the  duty,  the  hall-mark  being  retained, 
ryhe  1947-1959-  I967-1983- 

Expediency  of  full  facilities  for  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  articles  with  more  or  less 

silver  in  them,  Farrer  3222.  3226.  3329,  3330.  3347-3350 Effect  of  the  duty  in 

repressing  the  trade,  and  in  keeping  people  out  of  it,  ib.  3228,  3229.  3235.  3289. 

Absence  of  increase  in  the  manufacture  of  silver,  save  as  regards  small  articles;  pro* 

bability  of  increased  trade  and  export  if  the  duty  were  abolished,  Farrer  3233-3235 

Way  in  which  small  capitalists  are  kept  out  of  the  trade  under  the  present  system,  ib. 
3327-3328. 

See  also  America.  Competition.  Electro-plate.  Duties.  Exports. 

Manufacturers  and  Dealers.         Watches. 

Trade  Marks.  Evidence  in  favour  of  hall-marking  being  voluntary,  and  of  each  manu- 
facturer using  his  own  trade  mark,  Watherston  60-66.  87.  205,  206 Approval  of  a 

law  for  the  punishment  of  imitators  of  trade  marks^  ib.  88-90. 

Great  confusion  in  the  minds  of  the  trade  as  between  the  hall-mark  and  the  trade 
mark;  proper  function  of  the  former  merely  to  denote  a  particular  standard  of  quality, 

Farrer 3209.  3214.  3236.  3249-3270 Suggestion  that  the  trade  be  allowed  to  adopt 

whatever  marks  they  please,  but  without  a  standard  being  prescribed,  ib.  3239. 
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Uniform  HalUmarh.    Expediency  of  one  uniform  mark  for  all  England,  Walker  2517, 

2621,2622;  Read  2768-2780.  2809-2813 Approval  of  all  the  assay  oflSoes  being 

required  to  use  the  same  mark,  without  any  distinction,  if  compulsory  marking  be  con- 
tinued, Forr^  33 1 0-33 13. 

United  States.    See  Ajnerica. 

V. 

Valuations.  Tax  of  2  /.  a  year  paid  by  silversmiths  and  jewellers  for  making  valuations,  in 
addition  to  the  special  license  of  6  /•  15'.  a  year,  Wathertton  76. 

Voluntary  HalUmarhing.  Argument  that  compulsory  hall-marking  of  silver  plate  and 
watches  is  not  required  by  the  public  as  a  protection  against  fraud ;  that  the  process 
should  be  voluntary^  and  that  each  manufacturer  should  be  at  liberty  to  use  merely  his 
own  trade  mark,  fratherston  60-66. 87.  205,  206.  481-483.  606-509.  61 4-6 17 Sugges- 
tions as  to  the  regulations  under  which  voluntary  hall-marking  should  be  established; 
the  system  should  be  recognised  by  Government,  and  should  be  self-supporting,  tb.  98. 
162-165.  208 Voluntary  halls  should  be  under  the  Mint,  and  should  be  self-sup- 
porting, tb.  98.  248-250.  460-463. 

Gradual  disappearance  of  local  halls  if  marking  be  voluntary,  and  if  the  prices  charged 

must  make  them  self-supporting,   Watherston  460-463.  518-522 Increased  prices 

necessary  for  hall-marking,  if  the  halls  are  to  be  self-supporting  under  a  voluntary 
system,  ib.  530-636* 

Evidence  adverse  to  compulsory  hall-marking  being  dispensed  with,  whilst  the  duty 
should  be  retained;  inexpediency,  moreover,  of  voluntary  marking  without  Government 
supervision,  as  not  likely  to  secure  public  confidence,  Gamett  775-790. 

Inadequacy  of  voluntary  marking ;  difficulty,  moreover,  as  to  maintaining  the  hall- 
mark if  the  duty  were  abolished,  Garrard  835,  836.  879-882 Grounds  for  objecting 

to  voluntary  in  lieu  of  compulsory  hall-marking,  Thomas  1475-1479;  Pyhe  1875.  1916. 
1957 ;  Barnard  2094  ^^  ^* 

Doubt  as  to  the  expediency  of  voluntary  marking,  if  compulsion  be  removed,  Farrer 

3239 Expediency  of  any  system  of  voluntarv  hall-marking  being  regulated  by  the 

trade,  and  not  being  recognised  by  Government,  tb.  3285-3287.  3305,3306.  3316. 

See  also  Compulsory  Hall-marking.        Free  Trade.         Manufacturers  and  Dealers. 
Watches. 

W. 

Walker,  James.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.)— Representation  by  witness  of  the  watch- 
case  trade  of  Coventry,  2277-2279.   2297,  2298 Complaint  on   the   part   of  the 

Coventry  watch-case  makers  that  they  are  subject  to  an  unfair  competition,  and  that  the 
public  are  in  a  sense  defrauded  bv  the  practice  of  foreign  manufacturers  in  getting  their 
cases  hall-marked  in  England,  whereby  the  watches  as  well  as  the  cases  are  sold  as  of 

English  manufacture,  2280  et  seq. Great  increase  within  the  last  few  years  in  the 

number  of  foreign-made  cases  marked  at  Chester;  belief  that  ten  years  ago  they  could 
not  be  marked  in  England  at  all,  2286-2289. 

Willingness  of  witness  to  forego  the  manufacture  of  cases  with  the  English  mark  upon 
them,  for  foreign  movements,  rather  than  be  subject  to  the  present  unfair  competition ; 
instance  of  objection  by  him  to  supply  cases  for  foreign  works,  2290-2296.  2325-2329« 

2353.  2394 Limited  demand  for  gold  cases  when  marked  as  being  of  the  lower 

standards ;  important  protection  to  the  public  by  means  of  the  mark,  2297-2304. 

Expediency  of  a  very  distinctive  mark  for  foreign  cases,  though  witness  would  prefer 
their  not  being  admitted  at  all  to  the  English  halls,  2305.  2315-2317.  2340-2342.  2438- 

2444^ Ulqstration  of  the  facility  with  which  hall-marks  may  be  removed ;  difficulty  in 

transferring  or  forging   the  marks,   2305-2310.  2453-2461 Decided    objection   to 

voluntary  marking  of  English  watch  cases;  grounds  for  concluding  that  the  public 
would  have  no  protection,  2318-2324.  2399-241 1.  2437. 

Great  importance  of  the  watch  trade  of  Coventry,  though  it  is  now  on  the  decrease 
through  foreign  competition  ;  calculation  that  10,000  people  are  engaged  in  it,  2330- 

2337.  ^364-^369-    ^387-2389 Expediency  of  American  cases   being   marked   in 

America,  2334.  2371-2378 Approval  of  a  declaration  being  required  as  a  check  upon 

the  marking  of  foreign  cases,  2344-2348.  2395-2398.  2498. 
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Walker^  James.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

Examination  with  further  reference  to  witness'  grounds  for  objecting  to  the  English 
markino:  of  American  or  other  foreign  cases ;  liability  of  the  public  to  deception  as  regards 

the  works,  2349-^363.  2360-2366,  2369,2370.  2379-2386 Necessity  of  Swiss  cases 

being  sent  through  an  English  agent,  else  diey  will  not  be  marked  at  Goldsmiths'  Hall, 

2365-2368 Expediency  of  (breign  cases  being  generally  stamped  in  the  country  where 

they  are  made;  approval  of  full  facilities  of  import  if  this  be  done,  2371-2378.  2391, 
2392.  2445-2448. 

Explanation  as  to  makers  at  Coventry  not  wishing  for  competition  with  foreigners  as 

regards  cases  with  metal  domes,  2412-2436 Non-objection  to  works  imported  in  the 

roueh,  and  finished  at  Coventry,  bearing  a  Coventry  name  upon  them,  2449-2452 

Prohibitory  tariff  in  America,  else  English  watches  could  successfully  compete  with 
American,  2462-2467. 

Statement  as  to  witness  sending  his  cases  to  London  or  Chester  to  be  marked  ;  objec- 
tion to  the  Birmingham  mark,  2468-2490.  2507-2520 Occasional  sale  of  American 

watches  as  such  in  Eno;land  ;  reference  hereon  to  witness'  objection  to  American  cases 
being  hall-marked  in  England,  2491-2497. 

Approval  of  the  Goldsmiths'  C<»mpany  as  prosecutors,  and  as  the  proper  authority  to 
supervise  the  halls  throughout  the  country,  2499-0506 — - — Proposed  retention  of  all  the 

eaisting  halls,  with  a  universal  mark,  2517.  2521,  2522 Doubt  as  to  the  advantage  of 

a  twenty-carat  standard  in  England,  2523,  3524. 

Waltham  Watch  Company  {Massachusetts).        See  American  Watch  Company. 

Watches  : 

1.  Liability  of  Watch-cases  to  Compulsory  Hall-marking;   Exemption  from 

Duty. 

2.  Complaints  on  the  part  of  the  Trade  as  to  the  Hall-marking  of  Foreign 

CaseSy  and    as    to  the    Sale   of   Swiss  and  American    Watches  for 
English. 

3.  Practice  of  some  English  Firms  in  putting  their  Names  on  Foreign'-made 

Watches. 

4.  Practice  of  Manufacturers  in  placing  the  Name  of  the  Seller  upon  the 

Works. 
6.  Selection  of  the  London  or  other  Hall-mark,  irrespectively  of  the  place  of 
Manufacture  of  the  Cases. 

6.  Restriction  upon  the  Manufacture  of  Metal  Dome  Watches  in  England. 

7.  Large  Licrease  in  the  Import  of  Foreign  CcLses. 

8.  Export  Trade. 

9.  Coventry  Trade. 

10.  Relative  Merits  of  English,  Swiss,  and  American  Watches. 

11.  Question  of  Imposition  of  Penalties  for  putting  Foreign  Movements  into 

English-made  Cases. 

12.  Question  of  Abolition  of  Compulsory  HaU-marking,  and  of  the  introduc- 

tion of  Total  Free  'Trade. 

13.  Question    of  a    Distinctive    Mark    in    England    upon    Foreign-made 

Cases. 

14.  Contemplated  Hall-marking  of  Foreign  Cases  where  they  are  Made. 

15.  Wateh-cases  (Hall-marking)  BiU. 

1.  Liability  of  Watch-cases  to  Compulsory  Hall-marking;  Exemption  from  Duty  : 

Proviso  as  to  watch  cases  being  hall-marked,  though  they  are  not  subject  to  duty, 
Watherston  17,  18;  Gam^  657-663.  727-729 Interference  with  fiee  tmde  if  watch- 
cases  imported  from  abroad  were  liable  to  duty,  Gamett  680,  681 Reference  to  the 

hall-marking  of  English  watch-cases  as  not  in  any  way  aflPectmg  the  public  revenue,  ib. 
734*  736- 

Obligation  upon  the  Qoldsmiths'  Company  to  mark  all  watch  cases,  whether  foreign  or 

English,  which  are  sent  to  the  Hall  by  a  registered  dealer,  Prideaux  1554 Belief  as  to 

the  sellers  of  foreign  watches  in  unmarked  oases  being  liable  to  a  penalty,  ib.  1623,  1624. 

Impression  that  the  duty  was  taken  off  watch  cases  in  1798;    Glasgow  1985 

Necessity  of  Swiss  cases  being  sent  through  an  English  agent,  else  they  will  not  be  marked 
at  Goldsmiths'  Hall,  Walker  2365-2368. 

2.  Complaints  on  the  part  of  the  Trade  as  to  the  Hall-marking  of  Foreign  Cases, 

and  as  to  the  Sale  of  Swiss  and  American  Watches  for  English  : 
Grievance  urged  by  the  trade  as  regards  the  fraud  in  connection  with  foreign  watch- 
cases,  Prideaux  1552,  1553 Fraud  in  the  practice  of  putting  Swiss  movements  into 

cases  hall-marked  in  England,  and  in  selling  the  watches  as  English-made,  Bedford 
1646*1649.  1676-1677.  1710-1720. 
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Wa  TCHES — continued. 

2.  Complaints  on  the  part  of  the  Trade  as  to  the  HalUmarhing^  Ifc-  continued. 

Great  extent  to  which  the  names  of  Eno^lish  makers  are  forged  as  a  means  of  sellii^ 
inferior  watches  having  the  hall-mark ;  forgery  also  of  the  English  hall-mark  on  Swiss 

watches,  Glasgow  19^8-1995.  1999.  2005-2010 -Advanta^^e  if  the  forging  of  English 

names  and  of  the  hall-mark  on  Swiss  watches  were  interdicted  under  a  convention^  H. 
2005-2010. 

Argument  that  it  is  most  unfair  to  the  makers  of  watches  and  watch-CRses  in  this 
country  that  foreign-made  cases  should  be  hall-marked  in  England,  and  should  then  be 
used  for  foreign  movements,  the  watches  being  sold  as  English,  Gent  2184  «^  seg, — — 
Extermination  of  the  watch-case  trade  in  England  if  the  present  most  unfair  comp^iitioQ 

should  continue,  ib.  2185.  2209 Operation  of  the  English  mark  on  foreign  cases  as  a 

cover  for  fraud,  the  public  accepting  the   hall-mark  as  indicative  of  British  manufacture, 

ib.  21H6-2194.  2205.  2214-2216.  2229-2240.  2248-2251 Instance  of  the  deception 

practised  in  the  sale  of  Swiss  watches  for  English,  ib.  2214. 

Complaint  on  the  part  of  the  Coventry  watch-case  makers  that  they  are  subject  to  an 
unfair  competition,  and  that  the  public  are  in  a  sense  defrauded  by  the  practice  of  foreign 
manufacturers  in  getting  their  cases  hall-marked  in  England,  whereby  the  watches  as 
well  as  the  cases  are  sold  as  of  English  manufacture,  fValker  2280  et  seq. Willing- 
ness of  witne^^s  to  forego  the  manufacture  of  cases  with  the  English  mark  upon  them, 
for  foreign  movements,  rather  than  be  subject  to  the  present  unfair  compeiition ;  in- 
stance of  objection  by  him  to  supply  cases  lor  foreign  works,  ib.  2290-2296.  2325-2329. 
2353-  2494. 

Examination  with  further  reference  to  witness'  grounds  for  objecting  to  the  English 
maiking  of  American  or  other  foreign  cases;  liability  of  the  public  to  deception  as 
regards  the  works.  Walker  2349-2353.  2360-2365.  2369,  2370. 2379-2386. 

Strong  complaint  on  the  part  of  the   Liverpool  manufacturers  as  to  the  wide-spread 
practice  of  selling  Swiss  and  other  foreign  watches  as    English  ;  fraud  involved  lu  the 
English  hall-mark  on  the  case,  whilst  the  works  are  not  English,  Sogers  2529  et  seq. 
Value  of  the  hall-mark  beyond  the  mere  indication  of  the  quality  of  the  metal,  ib  2562, 

2563.  2580-2589.    2621-2628 Instance   of  a   purchaser  huving  stipulated   tor  an 

English  watch,  and  having  been  supplied  with  a  foreign   watch  in  an  English  case,  ib. 

2666-2675 Very  exceptional  instances  of  Americans  putting  their  names  on  works 

procured  from  England,  ib.  2706-2710. 

Deception  of  the  public  under  the  law  which  permits  foreign-made  watches  and  cases 
to  be  hall-marked  m  England,  whereby  ihey  are  bought  as  English  watcht^s.  Read 

2740.  2758-2760 Prejudice  to  English  manufacturers  as  well  as  to  the  public  by  the 

import  and  sale  of  inferior  foreign  watches,  ib.  2829-2832. 

Exception  further  taken  to  the  putting  of  Swiss  works  into  an  English  case,  with  the 

guarantee  of  a  dealer's   name,  Read  2974-2*^8 1 Limited   nature   of  the  inspection 

applied  by  London  dealers  to  the  watches  procured  from  abroad,  ib.  2984-2988. 

Injury  to  the  public  in  American  and  Swiss  watches  being  sold  for  English  at  enhanced 
prices,  the  cases  being  hall-marked;  instances  of  the  deception   thus  practiced,  Joel 

3004-3041.  3055-3067.  3108  3110 ^Tendency  of  the  present  system  to  lower  the 

quality  of  English  watches  on  account  of  the  unequal  competition  put  upon  them,  ib. 
3060-3054- 

Increasing  necessity  for  legislation  in  the  matter  on  account  of  the  extensive  sale  of 
Swiss  and  other  foreign  watches  made  in  imitation  of  English  watches,  and  sold  as  such  ; 
illustration  to  this  effect,  Buckney  3136.  3543-3159. 

3.  Practice  of  some  English  Firms  in  putting    their  Names  on  Foreign-made 

Watches: 

Examination  in  derence  of  the  practice  of  placing  the  London  hall-mark  and  the 
nantes  of  London  retailers  upon  watches  made  abroad;  exception  taken  to  the  imputa- 
tion that  any  fraud  is  involved,  fFatherston  134-202.  318-324,  342-346.  417-428. 

Deprecation  of  the  practice  of  some  English  firms  in  putting  their  names  on  foreign- 
made  watches,  Garrard  938-941 Non-objection  to  works  imported  in  the  ronuh  and 

finished  at  Coventry  bearing  a  Coventry  name  upon  them,  Walker  2449-2452—: — 
Objection  to  the  practice  of  English  watch  sellers  inputting  their  names  on  watches  with 
foreign  movements,  Rogers  2629-2636. 

Small  proportion  of  Swiss-made  work  in  watches  manufactured  and  sold  by  witness 

and  other  English  manufacturers  as  English  waicheSy  Read  2850-2858 Doubt  as  to 

there  being  any  law  for  |>unishing  the  seller  of  a  foreign  watch  who  has  put  his  own  name 
upon  it  as  an  English  watch,  ib.  2971-2973. 

Expediency,  if  restrictions  be  applied  at  all,  of  requiriug  the  maker's  name  on  each 
watch,  and  of  imposing  penalties  when  English  names  are  put  on  Geneva  watches,  or 
London  names  upon  Liverpool  watches,  Farrer  3429.  3434. 

4.  Practice 
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4.  Practice   of  Manufacturers    in  placing  the    Name    of   the  Seller  upon  the 
Jforhs: 

Practice  of  witness  and  other  manufacturers  as  to  placing  the  name  of  the  seller  upon 
the  works  though  not  made  by  him.  Read  2844-2850. 

Further  explanation  of  the  practice  as  to  the  name:»  of  well-known  makers  or  dealers 
being  put  upon  watches  manufactured  by  witness'  firm,  Read  2859-2863.  2882-2886. 
2926-2939. 

Frequent  instances  of  London  dealers  putting  their  own  names  on  watches  made  in 
Coventry,  Buckney  3173. 

6.  Selection  of  the  London  or   other  HalUmarh^  irrespectively  qf  the  Place  of 
Manufacture  of  the  Cases: 

Particulars  as  to  the  course  pursued  by  English  manufacturers  in  having  their  cases 
marked  at  such  halls  as  are  preferred  by  purchasers ;  denial  that  there  is  any  such 
deception  therein  as  in  the  sale  of  foreign  works  in  English  marked  cases,  Rogers  2637- 
2656.  2699-2705.  2715-2728. 

Explanation  of  the  practice  in  the  trade  as  to  cases  being  sent  to  London,  or  to 
Chester  to  be  marked ;  preference  of  purchasers  for  the  London  mark  in  the  belief  that 
it  denotes  a  higher  standard.  Read  2761-2767.  2774,  2775.  2785-2815. 

Argument  that  the  hall-mark  should  not  be  considered  a  certificate  of  origin  ;  com- 
ment hereon  upon  the  practice  of  marking  in  London  or  in  Chester  watch-cases  made 
at  Coventry  or  Liverpool,  Farrer  3209.  3214.  3236.  3249-3270.  3274,  3275.  3434. 

6.  Restriction  upon  the  Manufacture  of  Metal  Dome  Watches  in  England: 

Complaint  as  to  watches  with  metal  domes  not  being  allowed  to  be  made  in  England^ 
whereas  they  are  imported  free,  and  witness  sells  large  numbers  of  them,  Watherston 
122-136.  269-272. 

Reference  to  the  import  uf  gold  watch  cases  with  metal  domes  as  being  no  direct 
injury  to  the  English  maker  of  gold  watches  who  has  to  submit  to  hall-markintr,  Garrard 

1058-1062 Distinctive  hall-mark  desirable  for  foreign  watch  cases  with  metal  domes, 

ib.  1120-1124. 

Further  consideration  of  the  effect  upon  English  manufacturers  in  being  debarred 
from  competition  with  foreigners  in  the  manufacture  of  cases  with  metal  domes,  Garrard 

1125-1142 Kestrictious  upon  British  manufacture  in  watches  which  do  not  apply 

to  foreign  manufacture,  so  that  competition  is  the  more  difficult,  6^^^2195-2*05 — ^ 
Explanation  as  to  makers  at  Coventry  not  wishing  for  competition  with  foreigners  as 
regards  cases  with  metal  domes.  Walker  2412-2436. 

Expediency  of  maintaining  the  present  restriction  which  requires  English  cases  to 
be  made  of  pore  metal ;  benefit  to  the  trade  thereby,  as  better  prices  are  secured.  Read 

2744.  2816-2828 Belief  that  the  Coventry  trade  could  not  better  compete  with  the 

foreign  trade  by  usinur  cases  with  metal  domes;  effect  thereof  in  depreciating  the  high 

reputation  borne  by  English  watches,  ib,  2882-2895.  2916-2918 Doubt  as  to  any 

advantage  in  allowing  cases  to  be  made  with  metal  domes,  Buckney  3171,  3172. 

Reference  to  the  prohibition  upon  the  manufacture  of  metal  dome  watches  as  being 
a  pure  piece  of  tyranny,  Farrer  3220. 

7.  Large  Increase  in  the  Import  of  Foreign  Cases : 

Great  increase  within  the  last  few  years  in  the  import  of  foreign  watch  cases,  chiefly 

Swiss,  Prideauz    1546-1553 Import    of  about   5,000   American-made   cases  into 

England  in  1877  by  the  AValtham  watch  company ,  besides  which  about  18,000  cases 
were  made  for  the  Company  in  Switzerland,  and  were  hall-marked  in  England,  Bedford 
1657,  1658.  1660,  1661. 

Large  increase  within  the  last  few  years  in  the  number  of  foreign-made  cases  marked 
at  Chester ;  belief  that  ten  years  ago  they  could  not  be  marked  in  England  at  all^ 

Walker  2286-2289 Commencement  about  five  years  ago  of  the  practice  of  English 

dealers  in  sending  foreign  watch-cases  to  be  marked  at  the  London  and  other  assay 
offices,  Joel  2993-2998. 

8.  Export  Trade: 

Doubt  as  to  the  annual  value  of  the  export  trade  in  watches;  the  amount  is  small  as 
compared  with  the  value  of  other  exports  in  gold  aud  silver,  Garrard  1 143-1 148. 

9.  Coventry  Trade: 

Great  importance  of  the  watch  trade  of  Coventry,  though  it  is  now  on  the  decrease 
through  foreign  competition;  calculation  that  10,000  people  are  engaged  in  it^  Walker 
2330-2337.  2354-2359.  2387-2389 — —Decreasing  trade  at  Liverpool,  whilst  it  has  been 
.  increasing  at  Coventry,  Rogers  2527^  2528. 
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9.  Coventry  Trade — continued. 

Use  of  S\iis8  works  but  not  of  any  other  foreign  works  in  the  Coventry  watches,  Read 
«876-288i—— Immense  increase  in  the  Cotentry  trade  during  the  last  thirty  years,  ib. 

2892,2893 Ability  of  the  Coventry  makers  to  compete  with  Swiss   or  American 

watches  on  fair  atKl  equal  terms,  Joel  3006-3008.  3081-309].  . 

10.  Relative  Merits  of  Englishy  Swiss,  and  American  Watches. 

Operation  of  the  practice  whereby  the  English  hall-mark  is  put  on  foreign-made  watch- 
cases;  good  and  cheap  watches  thus  sold,  the  inside  of  the  watch  .always  bearing  a 
trade  mark,  Wathersion  137-151.  184-202 Belief  as  to  the  inaccuracy  of  the  impres- 
sion that  English-made  watches  are  f^perior,  as  time-keepers,  to  the  GencFa  watches 

sold  by  witness,  ib.  314-317.    347 Cheap  construction  oif  Geneva  watches,  much 

machinery  bein^  used,  ib.  394-397 Practice  of  witness'  firm  before  selling  Geneva 

watches  to  mark  them  as  ''  examined  by  Watherston  8c  Son,"  ib.  476-480.  544. 

Equally  cheap  and  good  watches  made  in  America  as  in  Switzerland,  Bedford  1655"' 

1751 Excellence  of  some  of  the  watches  made  at  Geneva  and  Besan9on,  these  not 

being  in  invitation  of  English  watclies,  ib.  1728-1731. 

Employment  of  many  Swiss  workmen  in  London,  Gbtsffow  1997,  1998 Statement 

as  to  American  watches  not   effectively  competing  with  English  and  Swiss  watches, 

ib.  2001-2003.  202^,  2025.  2032-2034 Blame  attributable  to  English  manufacturers 

of  watch-cases   in  not   competing   more  successfully  wiih  Swiss  and  American  cases, 

ib.  2025-2032 Witness  has  no  good  word  to  say  about  American  watches,  ib.  2034 

Grounds  for  the  conclusion  that  the  Besan9on  watches  are  inferior  to  those  made 

at  Geneva,  t&.  2042-2057. 

Prohibitive  tariff  in  America,  else  English  watx^hes  could  saecessfully  compete  with 

American,   Walker  2462-2467 Occasional   sale  of   American    watches  as  such  in 

England  ;  reference  hereon  to  witness'  objection  to  American  cases  being  ball-marked  in 
Bnglattd,  ib.  2491-2497. 

Complaint  as  to  the  ''  rubbishy  **  character  of  immeBse  numbers  of  the  Swiss  watches 
sold  in  England  in  hall-marked  cases;  question  hereon  whether  many  very  inferior 
English  watches  are  not  also  sold  with  the  hall^maik,  Rogers  2572-25765  2589.  2599- 

a6<^.  3616.  2686-2691  ^ Admisaion  as  to  inferior  watches  being  made  in  England  as 

well  as  abroad.  Read  2903-2906— —Instances  of  expensive  Swiss  watches  aold  on  their 
merits  vritboQt  any  ball--mark,  Joel  3024-3026. 

Unimportance  to  the  public  of  the  oric^in  of  a  vratch  so  lon^  as  it 'is  well  made;  bad 
as  well  as  good  watches  are  in  fact  made  in  England  as  in  other  countries.  Farter  3429. 
3432-3434- 

11.  Q^uestion  of  Impositimi  of  Penalties  for  putting  Foreipn  Movements  into 
Etiglish-^nade  Cases. 

Illustration  of  the  difficulty  in  providing  against  the  use  of  Swiss  or  other  foreign 

movements  in  English  cases,  Pyhe  i878-i8^.  1933-1936 Decided  opinion  that  there 

should   be  a  prohibition   upon  foreign  movements  being  put  into  English  cases,  Rogers 

2544-2554.  2566-2569.  2590-2598.  2678-2685 Means  of  enforcing  penalties  for 

putting  foreign  movements  into  English  marked  cases,  or  for  obliterating  private  marks, 
ib.  2566-2569.  2682-2685.  2713,  2714. 

Approval  of  a  penalty  upon  the  sale  of  foreign  works  in  English  cases  hall-marked 

Read  2745-2748;   Joel  3042-3049.  3089-3096.  3111-3113 Belief  as  to  the  efficacy 

of  penalties  as  a  means  of  providing  against  foreign  movements  being  put  into  hall- 
marked cases,  Read  2749-2757. 

Further  advocacy  of  the  proposal  fur  prohibiting  the  introduction  of  foreign  works 
into  English  cases  hall-marked;  means  of  enforcing  such  prohibition.  Read  2907-2915. 

2941.  2949-2954 Opinion  that  there  should  be  a  restriction  not  only  upon  English 

works  being  put  into  foreign  cases  but  upon  English  makers  selling  their  wotjcs  or 
purchasing  foreign  works  without  a  case,  ib.  2942,  2943*  2955.  2962-2970. 

Evidence  as  to  the  expediency  of  a  penalty  upon  the  sale  of  foreign  for  English  works  in 

foreign  cases  hall-marked  in  England,  Joel  3100-3110 Doubt  as  to  its  being  feasible 

to  prevent  foreign  works  being  put  in  English  cases;  difficulty  in  enforcing  any  penalty, 
Buckney  31 39*3 M«-  3^75-3 1 86. 

12.  Question  of  AboUiion  of  Compulsory  Hall-marking,  and  of  the  Introduction  of 
total  Free  Trade. 

Approval  of  thorough  free  trade  in  watches,  Watherston  272—-— Expediency  as 
regards  foreign  watches  sold  in  England  of  the  total  abolition  of  haU*marking,  ib.  321- 

325.  340-346 Comment  upon  the  aasaj  of  wateh  cases,  whilst  there  is  no  assay  of 

the  works,  t'i.  411. 
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12.   Q^est^on  of  Abolition  of  Compnhory  Hall'marking,  Sfc. — continued. 
Apprehension  lest  the  reputation  of  English  manufucturers  might  be  prejudiced  if  the 
hall-mark  on  watch  cases  were  done  away  with,  Garnett  746-751. 

Reason  for  recommending  that  the  marking  of  watch-cases  should  not  be  compulsory 

Prideaux   1623,  1624 Opinion  that  if  the  hall-marking  of  watch-cases  be  retained 

foreign  and  English  cases  should  be  subject  to  the  same  mark,  ib.  1849-1851. 

Great  diflSwrulty  involved  in  the  voluntary  hall-marking  of  watch-cases,  Pyke  1877, 
1878. 

Opinion  that  the  compulsory  hall-marking  of  watch-casee  operates  as  a  means  of 
defrauding  the  public,  rather  than  as  a  protection,  and  that  a  system  of  voluntary 

marking  should  be  substituted  ;   grounds  for  this  conclusion,  Glasgow  1986  et  seq. 

Examination  as  to  witness' grounds  for  coneludinof  that  the  ball-mark  has  been  considered 
as  a  trade-mark  ;  reference  hereon  to  the  Bill  before  the  Committee,  ib.j  2011-2023. 

Furthtr  statement  as  to  the  hall-mark  not  being  any  real  security  that  the  watch  is  Eng- 
lish, CrZo^y^ni;  2035-2041 Opinion  that  as  a  standard  of  metallic  value  the  hall-mark  is 

of  no  real  advantage,  ifr.  2058-2062— -Doubt  as  to  the  majority  of  the  watch-case  trade 
being  adverse  to  the  abolition  of  compulsory  halUmarking,  ib.  2063-2066. 

Limited  demand  for  gold  cases  when  marked  as  being  of  the  lower  standards ;  nn- 

poftant  protection  to  the  public  by  means  ol  the  murk.   Walker  2297-2304 Decided 

objection  to  voluntary  marking  of  English  watch-oases ;  grounds  for  concluding  that 
the  public  would  have  no  protection,  ib.  2318-2324.  2399-2411.  2437. 

Liability  to  fraud  under  a  system   of  voluntary  marking,  Rogers  2565.  2600-2602 ; 
Read  2741-2743.  2833-2843— Objection    of  Coventry   manufacturers  to  put   their 
works  into  foreign  cases,  or  into  any  cases  not  hall-marked.    Read  2864-2869 
Grounds  for  preferring  compulsory  to  voluntary  hall-marking  of  watch  cases,  Buckney 
.    3160-3169. 

Effect  of  the  hall-mark  on  watch  cases  to  merely  guarantee  tlie  quality  of  the  metal, 

the  maker's  name  being  the  only   guarantee  for  the  watch,   Farrer  3236,  3237 

Advantaiie   if  the  hall-mark  be  continued,  as  exempting  watch  cases  altogether,  ti. 

3238,3239 Kon-objection  to  American  cases  being  hall-marked  under  the  present 

system,  as  testifying  merely  to  the  standard  of  quality,  ib.  3243-3248. 

Further  statement  as  to  the  hall-mark  not  being  properly  a  test  of  origin,  and  as  to  a  dis- 
tinctive mark  for  foreign  watch-cases,  &c.,  not  being  expedient,  Farrer  3361-3375.  3380- 
3386 Modified  approval  further  given  to  the  proposal  for  freeing  watch-cases  from  hall- 
marking, but  nototber  silver  plate,  ib.  3378,  3379 Inequality  of  treatment  of  English 

and  foreign  watches  under  the  Bill,  whiist  a  distinctive  mark  for  foreign  watches  does 
not  secure  equality  of  conditions;  witness  would,  in  fact,  remove  all  compulsory  con- 
ditions, ii.  3416-342-2.  3424-3431. 

Paper  in  further  elucidation  of  the  views  of  Mr.  Prideax,  and  of  bis  suggestions  for 
an  alteration  of  the  law,  App.  186,  187. 


1 3»  Question  of  a  Distinctive  Mark  in  England  upon  Foreign-made  Cases : 

Proposed  distinctive  mark  on  foreign  watch  cases,  but  without  duty,  it  having  been 
decided  by  the  Legislature  not  to  impose  a  duty  on  English  watch  cases,  Garrard  1071- 

1073.1077 Disapproval   of  the  suggestion  that  foreign  watch-cases  be  hall-marked, 

with  a  distinctive  foreign  mark  in  addition  ;  uselessness  of  the  letter  F.  by  way  of  dis- 
tinction, so  lonj^  as  the  English  hall-mark  is  allowed,  Prideaux  1559,  1560.  1591. 

Approval  of  some  distinct  mark  on  foreign-made  cases  being  compulsory  ;  impracti- 
cability of  obhterating  such  mark  as  that  used  by  the  American  Watch  Company, 

Bedford  1644-1654.    1668-1670.    1678-1681.  i688r-i692.    1721-1727 Suggestion 

that  the  name  of  the  maker  of  the  movements  be  stamped  on  the  case  as  well  as  on  the 
works,  ib.  1649,  ^650.  1688,  1689. 

Removal  of  the  name  of  the  Walthara  Waich  Company  without  its  being  apparent 
that  the  watch  had  been  touched,  Prideaux  1 794  ;  Gent  2225. 

Facility  of  obliterating  distinctive  initials  or  marks  from  the  cases ;  improvement  if 
the  words  "foreign  make"  were  placed  in  the  centre  of  ihe  hall-mark,  Crca^  2217- 

2228 Expediency  of  a  very  distinctive  mark  for  foreign  cases,  though  witness  would 

prefer  their  not  being  admitted  at  all  to  the  English  halls,  Walker  2305-2310.  2453-2461. 

Facility  in  removing  distinctive  marks  on  foreign  cases,  Rogers  2560,  2561.  2617-2620. 

2667-2665- Non-objection  to  a  mark  for  foreign  watch-cases  showing  merely  the 

standard  of  value,  but  altogether  unlike  the  hall-mark  for  English  cases,  ib.  2617-2620, 
2729-2735r— ^-Inadequacy  of  a  specific  mark  upon  some  part  of  the  movement  of  a 
watch  as  a  guide  to  purchasers,  to.  2711,  2712. 

Modified  approval  of  a  distinctive  mark  for  foreign  cases ;  that  is,  if  it  can  be  so  con- 
trived that  it  cannot  be  misunderstood.  Read  2747.   2781-2784 Explanation  that 
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JFa  tches — continued. 

13.  Question  of  a  Distinctive  Mark  in  England  upon  Foreign,  |rc. — continued. 

the  Coventry  trade  object  to  a  distinctive  mark  for  foreign  cases  or  watches,  though  it 
would  be  better  than  nothing,  Read  2956*^2961.  2982,  2983. 

Opniion  that  a  totally  distinctive  mark  on  foreign  watch-ca*ies  would  for  the  most  part 
meet  the  grievance  as  to  the  sale  of  foreign  for  English  watches  in  this  country,  Buckney 
3>32-3i3y-  3>42-3^50.  3170-  3i74- 

14.  Contemplated  HalUmarking  of  Foreign  Ca$es  where  they  are  made: 

Expediency  of  American  cases  being  marked  in  America,   Walker  2334.  ^378 

Foteign  cases  generally  should  be  stamped  in  the  country  where  they  are  made;  approval 
of  full  facilities  of  import  if  this  be  done,  ib.  2371-2378.  2391,  2392.  2445-2448. 

Approval  of  the  Tree  import  of  American  and  other  watches  so  long  as  they  have 
marks  of  their  own,  without  the  English  hall-mark,  Rogers  2690-2698. 

16.   Watch  Cases  (^Hall-marking)  Bill: 

Modified  approval  of  the  Bill  before  the  Committee ;  there  would  probably  be  great 
evasion  as  regards  the  declaration  that  watch-cases  sent  for  assay  were  of  British  make, 
Prideaux  1 556- >  668.  1590. 

Unanimous  feeling  of  case-makers  in  favour  of  prohibiting  the  hall-marking  of  foreign 
cases  in  England ;  decided  approval  on  this  score  of  the  Bill  before  the  Committee  ;   Qent 

2206-2211,  2241-2254 Approval  of  a  penalty  as  a  means  of  enforcing  a  prohibition 

upon  the  hall-marking  of  foreign  cases;  difficulty  in  identifying  such  cases,  £&.  2241- 
2246.  2252-2254. 

Approval  of  a  declaration  being  required  as  a  check  upon  the  marking  of  foreign  cases, 

JTfl/A^r  2344-2348.  2395-2398.  2498 Inadequacy  of  the  Bill  as  not  prohibiting  foreign 

movements  beino;  put  into  English  cases  hall-marked,  Rogers  2544-2554.  2566-2569, 
2590-2598.  2678-26»5;  Read  2745-2748;  •70^/3042-3049.  3089-3096.  3iii-3^»3« 

Means  of  identifyingr  American  cases,  even  though  hall-marked  in  England,  Read 
2870-2874.2919-2925 The  hall-mark  should  be  withheld  from  all  foreign  watch- 
cases;  means  of  enforcing  this  prohibition,  Read  2898,  2899.  2940.  2944-2948;  Joel 
3<»46-  3072-3082.  3091. 

Several  grounds  of  objection  to  the  Bill  before  the  Committee ;  belief  that  it  would  be 
evaded  and  that  the  public  do  not  really  require  protection  as  under  the  Bill,   Farrer 

3236,  3237 Fallacy  of  watchmakers  in  attributing  the  increased  import  of  American 

watches  to  the  existing  law  as  to  hall-marking  ;  beneficial  effect  of  the  entire  removal  of 
restrictions,  ib.  3237.  3240,  3241. 

Expediency  of  leaving  the  law  as  it  is,  rather  than  of  passing  the  Bill  before  the  Com: 

miitee,  Farrer  3385-3394.  3407-3409.  3415-3422 Great  evasion  expected  under  the 

Bill,*.  3407-3409. 

Petition  against  the  Watch  Cases  Bill,  on  behalf  of  the  American  Watch  Company, 
App.  192,  193. 

Decision  of  the  Committee  to  report  the  Bill  without  amendments.  Rep.  iii. 

See  also  American  Watch  Company.         Colonies.        fforologiccU  Society. 

Watheriton,  Edward  J.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Considerable  experience  of  witness 

as  a  retail  gold  and  silversmith,  1-3 Threefold  objection  to  the  present  legislation 

respecting  gold  and  silver  articles ;  that  is  as  regards  the  duties,  the  citmpulpory  hall- 
marking, and  the  special  licenses,  4-6 Duty  of  1  #.  6rf.  per  ounce  upon  silver  plate 

and  of  17^.  per  ounce  upon  gold  plate,  subject  to  a  rebate  of  one-sixth  in  each  case  when 

the  goods  are  sent  to  Goldsmiths*  Hall  in  an  unfinished  state,  7 Collection  of  the  duty 

of  the  several  assay  halls,  8-io. 

Liability  of  foreign  plate  to  the  same  duty  as  English  plate,  such  duty  being  collected 

at  the  Custom  House,  1 1 Practice  as  to  the  assay  of  foreign  plate ;  doubt  as  to  there 

being    any  distinguishing  mark,   12,     13 Various   silver    articles    (not   jewellery) 

subject  to  duty,  there  being  but  few  exceptions;  limit  as  to  weight,  14-16 Liability 

of  watch-cases  to  hall-marking,  but  not  to  duty,  17,  l8. 

Explanation  that  gold  articles,  with  some  exceptions,  are  not  liable  to  compulsory 

assay,  19-22 Very  limited  use  of  gold  plate;  necessity  of  hall-marking,  19.  23 

Option  as  to  the  assay  of  gold  watch-chains,  20,  21 List  of  hall-marking  oflSces,  24 

Lower  cost  of  collection  of  the  duty  in  England  than  in  Scotland,  and  in  Scotland 

than  in  Ireland,  ib. Necessity  of  the  manufacturer  having  a  punch  or  stamp  at  the 

hall  where  he  gets  his  plate  inarxed ;  he  can  use  any  assay  office  he  pleases,  25-30. 

Injustice  of  the  tax  on  silver  plate  in  view  especially  of  the  severe  competition  with 

electro-plate;  grounds  for  this  conclusion,  31.  35.  37.  41.  44.  73-76 Ordinary  duty 
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Watherston,  Edward  J.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

of  1 «.  6d.  per  ounce  on  silver-gilt  articles,  3^-34 Considerable  impetus  to  trade  if 

the  duty  were  removed ;  statement  hereon  as  to  the  marked  falling  off  in  the  manu- 
facture of  silver  plate^  36.  38-41.  62. 

Great  development  of  silver  manufacture  in  America,  there  being  no  taxation ;   artistic 

character  of  the  American  plate,  42 Much  lower  duty  in  France  than  in  England; 

competition  with  electro-plate  in  the  former  country,  43, 44 Beference  to  the  duty  in 

England  as  having  been  originally  a  war-tax,  45 — *-MedioBval  date  of  the  system  of 
assay,  46. 

Strong  disapproval  of  compulsory  hall-marking,  as  involving  much  trouble,  delay,  and 
expense ;  objection  especially  to  the  practice  ot  the  halls  in  breakino:  up  the  goods  if 
below  the  standard,  47-59.  67-72 — ^-Objection  also  to  the  practice  of  scraping  in  con- 
ducting the  assay  ;  advantage  of  assay  by  touch,  as  in  France,  48.  67-72 Abuse  in 

nine-carat  gold  being  entitled  to  hall-marking,  54-56. 

Argument  that  compulsory  hall-marking  of  silver  plate  and  watches  is  not  required  by 
the  public  as  a  protection  against  fraud,  that  the  process  should  be  voluntary,  and  that 
each  manufacturer  should  be  at  liberty  to  use  merely  his  own  trade-mark,  6o-66.  87. 

205,  2o6.  248*256 Careless  manner  in  which  the  marking  is  sometimes  done,  the 

marks  being  so  placed  that  the  goods  are  much  disfigured,  71,  72.  203,  204. 

Complaint  as  to  the  special  license  of  5/.  151.  a  year  paid  by  silversmiths  and 
jewellers,  witness  submitting  that  it  is  unjust  to  tax  some  trades  whilst  other  trades  are 

free,  76-85 Further  tax  of  2/.  a  year  for  making  valuations,  76 Comment  upon 

the  payment  of  only  2 1  6*.  by  some  silversmiths,  instead  of  5/,  15*.;  81,  82 Non- 
payment of  license  by  watch-case  makers,  whilst  watch  sellers  have  to  pay,  86. 

Approval  of  a  law  for  the  punishment  of  imitators  of  trade-marks,  88-go—— -Excep- 
tions taken  to  the  constitution  and  jurisdiction  of  the  Goldsmiths'  Company  in  reference 
to  hall-marking;  non-objection  fis  regards  the  mode  in  which  the  work  is  done,  01-97. 

166-170 View  of  witness' father  (who  has  had   great  experience  in  the   trade)  in 

favour  of  the  Royal  Mint  being  the  assaying  authority,  g8. 

Inequalities  under  the  system  of  rebate  of  duties  on  silver  plate,  gg-ioi.  112-114. 

235-237 Very  objectionable  arrangements  in  connection  with  the  drawback  allowed 

on  export  of  goods;  much  less  trouble  under  the  system  in  France,  102-114.  238.  436- 

452 Oppressive  operation  of  the  duties  in  the  case  of  small  capitalists,  115-117 

Desire  of  monopolists  in  the  trade  for  a  continuance  of  the  present  system  of  duties,  &c., 
118-121.  351-361.  365. 

Complaint  as  to  watches  with  metal  domes  not  being  allowed  to  be  made  in  England, 
whereas  they  are  imported  free,  and  witness  sells  large  numbers  of  them,  122-136.  269- 
272 Consideration  of  the  practice  whereby  the  English  hall-mark  is  put  on  foreign- 
made  watch-cases;  good  and  cheap  watches  thus  sold,  the  inside  of  the  watch  always 
bearing  a  trade-mark,  137-151. 

Revenue  of  about  41,000/.  a  year  produced  by  the  licenses,  152  Produce  of 
82,000/.  in  1877  by  the  duties  on  gold  and  silver  plate,  153,  154 Contemplated  abo- 
lition of  the  duty  and  license,  though  witness  cannot  suggest  any  other  tax  as  a  substi- 
tute; indirect  way  in  which  the  public  exchequer  would  be  recouped,  154-159. 

Way  in  which  the  tax  operates  as  an  obstacle  to  art  industry  and  to  technical  educa- 
tion, 159-161 Suggestions  as  to  the  regulations  under  which  voluntary  hall-marking' 

should  be  established  ;  the  system  should  be  recognised  by  Qovemment,  and  should  be 

sell-supporting,  162-195.  208 Grounds  fox  complaint  as  to  the  date  mark  applied  at 

the  halls  to  silver  plate,  171-177.  245-247.491-494 Strong  complaint  also  as  to  the 

town  mark,  177-183. 

Examination  with  further  reference  to,  and  in  defence  of,  the  practice  of  placing  the 
London  hall-mark^  and  the  names  of  London  retailers,  upon  watches  made  abroad ;  ex- 
ception taken  to  the  impi^tation  that  any  fraud  is  involved,  134-202.  318-324.  342-346. 

417-428 Facility  of  abuse  in  the  export  of  wedding  rings,  so  as  to  claim  drawback, 

and  in  their  subsequent  re-import,  207 Obligation  upon  the  manufacturer  as  to  having 

his  goods  hall-marked  before  they  go  to  the  wholesale  dealer,  209-213. 

Grievance  in  its  being  obligatory  upon  sellers  of  foreign  plate  in  England  not  only  to 
pay  duty,  but  to  have  the  plate  hall-marked,  whereas  English  buyers  of  plate  abroad 
need  not  have  it  hall-marked,  213-222.  494 Vevy  little  profit  derived  by  the  Gold- 
smiths' Company  from  hall-marking,  223 Unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  local  halls 

some  years  ago ;  instances  at  £xeter  and  Chester,  224-228. 

Heavy  Customs  duty  in  America  upon  imported  plate,  229 Doubt  as  to  the  duty 

in  England  having  increased  between  the  years  1815  and  1855;  230-234 EflTect  of 

the  hall-mark  as  upon  watch-cases,  that  it  guarantees  the  quahty  of  the  material,  239- 
244— Further  suggestion  thai  voluntary  halls  should  be  under  the  Mint,  and  should  be 
self-supporting,  248-250.  460-463. 
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Sufficient  secnrity  to  the  public  in  a  yolnntary  hall-mark,  or  in  a  trade  mark,  25i'2'58. 
*  401-410 — —Option  8»  CO  the  hall-mHrking  of  gold  chains;  preFereitce  of  the poblie  fcr 

those  notmarkedy  as  if  marked  at  all  every  link  roast  be  stamped,  257-265.  366-369 

Distinctive  mark*  upon   eightea^-carat  ffold,  and   upon   silver  goods^  266-268 

Expediency  of  thorough  free  trade  in  watches,  272. 

Eranmiation  to  the  efiect  that  the  large  manufacture  of  silver  goods  in  America,  and 
the  large  export  tPietice  to  the  Continent,  are  due  mainly  to  the  absence  of  doty  in 
America,  and  to  the  more  artistic  manufacture  in  the  absence  of  hall-marking,  273-304. 

307»34&-35o Anticipated  dioHnution  of  English  maauiacture;  very  little  demand 

for  English  plate  abroad,  this  being  very  much  due  to  the  obstructive  Meet  of  the  duty, 

274,  275.  304.  306 Comment  upon  the  sale  of  foreign  plate  by  public  auction  m 

London,  without  its  having  been  hall-marked,  308-310. 

Practice  of  manufatrturers  in  America  to  put  their  name  or  trade-mark  on  silver 
artksles,  311-313— Belief  as  to  the  inaccuracy  of  the  impression  that  English-made 
watches  are  superior,  as  time-keepers,  to  the  Geneva  watches  sold  by  witness,  314-317. 

347 -Expediency  as  regards  foreign  watches  sold  in  England  of  the  total  aboUtion  of 

ball-markii^  32i"3^'  340*  3^6. 

Benefit  to  the  trade  by  abolishing  the  duty  and  compulsory  hall-marking,  whilst  pnr- 

cfaasers  eoukl,  if  they  wisl>ed,  have  assays  made  (or  a  small  sum,  326-339 Admission 

as  to  the  majority  of  tl>e  trade  being  opposed  to  the  views  expressed  by  witness ;  reference 
bereon  to  the  resolutions  passed  at  a  meeting  of  manufacturers  at  St.  James's  Hall  on 

3rd  April  last,  351-361.  36£.  375 Deception  conveyed  by  the  hall-mark  on  gold  of 

low  standard,  there  b^ng  four  standards  in  gold  but  only  one  in  silver,  362-364. 

Impraeticabiltty  of  marking  each  link  in  some  chains  where  the  work  is  very  fine,  367- 

369.  372 Numerous  exctptioos  to  the  necessity  of  hall-marking;  exemptions  in  the 

ease  of  jewellery,  373^  374 — ^Operation  of  the  duty  as  a  check  upon  profits  and  upon 
profitable  export  in  competition  with  American  export;  reference  hereon  to  the  difficulty 

and   expense  in   getting   the  drawback,  376-393 Cheap  construction   of  Geneva 

watches,  much  machinery  being  used,  39'4-397- 

Decrease  by  50,000  ounces  in  the  export  of  silver  plate  in  the  last  twenty-three  years» 

ggg »Very  moderate  charo:efl  for  hall-nsarking,  399,  400 Further  comment  upon 

the  assay  of  watch  cases,  whilst  there  is  no  assay  of  the  works,  4!  1 Elxpediency  of 

nmnttfacturers  of  silver  plate  being  compensated  in  respect  of  the  duty  on  their  stock  if 
the  duty  be  removed,  412-416. 

Further  statement  as  to  articles  being  sometimes  defaced  by  the  scraping  process  in 
making  the  assay,  453-459 Gradual  disappearance  of  the  halls  if  marking  be  volun- 
tary, and  if  the  prices  charged  must  make  ihem  self-supporting,  460-463.  518-522 

Annual  drawback  of  8,000  /.  or  9,000 1  on  gold  and  silver  plate,  464,  465. 

Superior  standard  of  silver  used  in  Tiffany's  plate  in  America,  466 High  standard 

also  of  Italian  plate,  467 Two  standards  in  use  in  France,  468 Improbability  of 

inferior  Frendi  plate  displacing  Elnglish  plate  in  the  market  iH  there  were  no  hall- 
marking, 469-472^ 

Considerable  number  of  manufeicturers  and  dealers  throughout  the  coantry  who  are 

desirous  to  have  the  duty  removed,  473-475 Practice  of  witness'  firm  before  selling 

Geneva  watches  to  mark  them  as  "  examiiied  by  Watherston  &  Son,"  476-480.  544 

Further  statement  w  to  tl:e  trade-mark  or  private  mark  of  the  manufacturer  being  a 
satisfactory  guarantee  without  any  ball-mark ;  illustration  in  the  case  of  electro-plate, 
481-483.  506-609-  6H-J»7- 

Inaccuracy  of  the  view  that  a  high  value  is  attached  abroad  to  British  manufactured 

articles ;  very  small  export  to  the  Continent,  484-490 Approval  of  the  abolition  not 

only  of  the  hall-marking  of  watch-cases,  but  of  all  articles  or  plate,  as  being  an  inter- 
ference with  trade,  495-503 Expediency  of  some  better  mode  of  collecting  the  duty, 

if  il  be  not  abolished,  504,  505. 

Advocacy  of  legislation,  without  further  delay,  in  repeal  of  past  statutes  concerning 

compulsory  hall-marking,  511-5^6 ^ood  quality  of  the  American  plate  exported; 

injury  to  it  if  hall-marked,  on  account  of  its  artistic  character,  523-530 Increased 

prices  necessary  for  hall-marking  if  the  halls  are  to  be  self-supporting  under  a  voluntary 
system,  530-636. 

Statement  as  to  the  best  electro-plate  being  only  about  one-fotirth  the  cost  of  silver 
plate,  witness  submitting,  however,  that  the  removal  of  duty  on  the  latter  would  render 
competition  less  unequal,  537-543- 

Wedding  Rinffs.     Necessity  of  wedding  rings  being  hall-aiarked ;  duty  of  17  «.  per  oonce, 

Watherston  19.  92 Facility  of  abuse  in  the  export  of  wedding  rings,  so  as  to  claim 

drawback,  and  in  their  subsequent  re-import,  tb.  207. 

Comment  upon  a  statement  by  Mr.  Watherston  as  to  the  drawback  having  been 

obtained 
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obtained  on  some  wedding  rings,  which  were  subsequently  re-imported  and  sold  as  hall- 
marked, Prideatix  1583-1585 Effectual  steps  taken  some  years  ago  to  put  a  stop  to 

forgery  of  the  mark  on  wedding  rings,  so  as  to  evade  the  duty,  ib.  1796. 

Grounds  for  the  conclusion  that  there  is  much  evasion  of  the  duty  in  the  case  of  wedding 
rings;  way  in  which  the  hall-mark  may  be  forged,  Pyke  1911-1915.  1922-1932. 

Opinion  that  there  is  no  good  reason  for  not  including  wedding  rings  in  the  exemptions 
from  compulsory  hall-marking,  Farrer  3314. 

Working  Classes.  Absence  of  demand  on  the  part  of  the  working  classes  for  silver  articles ; 
belief  that  if  cheap  foreign  plate,  without  a  hall-mark,  were  saleable  without  restriction, 
the  lower  classes  would  not  buy  it,  Garrard  1023.  1030-1043.  1166-1172. 


Y. 

York  Assay  Office.     Discontinuance  of  the  York  office,  no  duty  fbaving  been  paid  there 
since  1868,  Gamett  583,  584. 
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Ordered^ — [^Tmsday^  2SndJuIy  1878]: — That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to 
inquire  whether  Sir  Bryan  O'Loghlen,  Member  for  the  County  of  Clare,  has  since  his 
election  accepted  an  offioe  or  place  of  profit  under  or  from  the  Crown,  and  that  they  be 
directed  to  report  their  opinion  whether  he  has  vacated  his  seat  by  the  acceptance  of  the 
said  office. 


Select  Committee  nominated — [Tuesday ^  30th  July  1878] — of — 


Mr.  Secretary  Cross. 

Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach. 

Mr.  Attorney  General. 

Mr.  Spencer  Walpole. 

Mr.  Attorney  General  for. Ireland. 

Lord  Francis  Hervey. 

Sir  William  Dyke. 


Mr.  William  Edward  Forster. 
Sir  William  Harcourt. 
Mr.  Whitbread. 
Mr.  Butt 
Mr.  SulKvan. 
Mr.  Adam. 


Ordered,  That  the  Compiittee  have  power  to  send  for  Persons,  Papers,  and  Records. 
That  Five  be  the  Quorum  of  the  Committee. 


REPORT   ....... 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE 


p.    m 
p.    iv 
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REPORT. 


THE  SELECrr  COMMITTEE  appointed  to  inquire  whether  Sir  Bryan 
O'Loghlen,  Member  for  the  County  of  Clare,  has  since  his  Election 
accepted  an  Office  or  Place  of  Profit  under  or  from  the  Crown,  and  that 
they  be  directed  to  report  th^  opinion  whether  he  has  Vacated  hia  Seat 

bjr  the  acceptance  of  the  said  Office ; Havb  come  to  the  following 

RESOLUTION,  which  they  have  agreed  to  Report  to  the  House:— 

That  your  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  Sir  Bryan  O'Loghlen,  whose  title 
to  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons  has  been  called  in  question,  being  now 
absent  in  Australia,  should^  upon  due  notice,  have  an  opportunity  of  being 
heard  in  defence  of  his  seat. 

And  your  Committee  report  that  it  being  impossible  that  Sir  Bryan 
0*Loghlen  should  be  heard  during  the  present  Session,  they  recommend  that 
the  proceedings  of  this  Committee  be  now  adjourned,  and  that  the  Committee 
be  ve-qppdnted  next  Session,  in  order  that  before  a  final  decisioa  shall  be 
taken  on  thi*  case,  such  notice  may  have  been  given  to  Sir  Bryan  O'Loghlen 
as  may  enable  him,  if  he  think  fit,  to  be  heard  in  defence  of  his  seat. 

And  your  Committee  further  recommend  that  ttie  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies  be  requested  to  communicate  forthwith  a  copy  of  the  Resolution  of 
this  Committee  to  Sir  Bryan  O'Lo^en,  which  shall  operate  as  lull  and  suffi- 
cient notice  to  him  to  be  prepared  at  the  commencement  of  next  Session  to 
appear^  if  he  think  fit,  in  defence  of  his  seat. 


8  August  1878. 
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iv  PROCEEDINGS  OP   THE 


PROCEEDINGS    OF   THE    COMMITTEE. 


Monday y  5th  August  1678. 


MEMBERS   present:* 


Mr.  Attorney  General. 

Mr.  Secretary  Cross. 

Mr.  Attorney  General  for 

Ireland. 
Mr.  Butt 


Mr.  Willi^"*!  Edward  Forster. 
Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach. 
Mr.  Walpole. 
Sir  William  Harcourt 


Mr.  Secretary  Cross  was  called  to  the  Chair. 

The  Committee  deliberated. 

Resolvedy-^ThsLt  the  Chairman  be  directed  to  telegraph  to  Sir  O'Bryan  O'Loghlen  in 
the  following  terms : — 

"  Mr.  Secretary  Cross,  House  of  Commons,  to  Sir  Bryan  O'Loghlen, 

Melbourne." 

"  Committee  appointed  to  inquire  whether  you,  since  your  election  for  County 
Clare,  have  accepted  an  office  or  place  of  profit  under  or  from  the  Crown,  and  to 
report  whether  you  have  vacated  your  seat  by  accepting  said  office." 

'^  Committee  met  this  day,  appointed  Chainnan,  and  adjourned  till  Thursday." 

[Adjourned  till  Thursday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Thursday,  8th  August  1878. 


MEMBERS  present: 

Mr.  Secretary  Cross  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  William  Edward  Forster. 

Mr.  Adam. 

Sir  William  Dyke. 

Mr.  Sullivan. 

Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach. 


Mr.  Attorney  General  for  Ireland* 
Sir  William  Harcourt. 
Mr.  Spencer  Walpole 
Mr.  Attorney  General 


The  following  telegram  from  Sir  Bryan  O'Loghlen  was  read : — 

"  To  Home  Secretary  Cross,  London. 

'^  Office  beyond  seas  and  not  direct  from  Cro¥m.  Is  outside  statute^  and  does  not 
**  vacate  seat.    Examine  Erskine  May." 

The  following  Papers  were  handed  in  by  Sir  Michael  Beach : 

Bill  to  Law  Officers  to  prepare  Letters  Patent  for  the  Appointment 
of  an  Attorney  General  of  Jamaica. 

Our  will  and  pleasure  is  that  you  prepare  a  Bill  for  Our  Royal  Signature  to  pass 
Our  Great  Seal,  containing  Our  Grant  unto  Our  trusty  and  weU-beloved  Hotchkyn, 
Esquire,  of  the  office  or  place  of  Our  Attorney  General  of,  and  in  Our  Island  of, 
Jamaica: 

Td  have,  hold,  exercise,  and  enjoy  the  said  office  unto  him,  the  said  Hotchkyn  for, 
and  during  Our  pleasure,  together  with  all  the  rights,  fees,  profits,  privileges  and 
advantages  thereunto  belongms  or  anpertaining,  in  as  full  and  ample  manner  as  any 
other  person  hath  formerly  held  ana  enjoyed  the  same,  with  a  proviso,  obliging  the 
said  Hotchkyn  to  actual  residence  within  Our  said  Island,  and  to  execute  the  said 
office  in  his  o^vn  person,  except  in  case  of  sickness  or  other  incapacity. 

And  for  so  doing  this  shall  be  vour  Warrant.  Given  at  Our  Court,  at  Saint 
James's,  the  Twenty-second  day  of  October,  One  Thousand  Seven  Hundred  and 
Two,  in  the  First  year  of  Our  Reign. 

By  Her  Mqesty's  Command, 

To  Our  Attorney  or  Solicitor  General  Nottingham. 
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SELECT   COMMITTE   ON  CLARE  COUNTY  WRIT. 


Extract  from  Victoria  Constitution  Act ;  25th  March  1854. 


37.  The  appointment  to  public  oflSces  under  the  Government  of  Victoria,  hereafter  to  Appointments  to 
become  vacant,  or  to  be  created,  whether  such  offices  be  salaried  or  not,  shall  be  vested  in  public  offices, 
the  Governor  with  the  advice  of  the  Executive  Council ;  with  the  exception  of  tiiie  appoint- 
ments of  the  officers  liable  to  retire  from  office  on  political  grounds,  which  appointments 
shall  be  vested  in  the  Governor  alone. 


Warrant  for  appointing  William  Foster  Stawell  to  be  Attorney  General  of  the  Colony 

of  Victoria. 

Trusty  and  well-beloved  We  greet  you  well.  Whereas  We  have  taken  into  Our 
Royal  consideration  the  loyalty,  integrity,  and  ability  of  Our  trusty  and  well-beloved 
William  Foster  Stawell,  Esquire,  We  have  thought  fit  hereby  to  authorise  and  require 
you,  forthwith,  to  cause  Letters  Patent  to  be  passed  under  the  Public  Seal  of  Our  Colony 
of  Victoria,  constituting  and  appointing  him  the  said  William  Foster  Stawell  to  be  Our 
Attorney  General  for  Our  saia  Colony : 

To  have,  hold,  exercise,  and  enjoy  the  said  office  and  place  during  Our  pleasure, 
together  with  all  the  rights,  profits,  privileges,  and  advantages  thereunto  belonging  or 
appertaining : 

And  you  are  to  cause  to  be  inserted  in  the  said  Letters  Patent  a  clause  or  proviso 
obliging  him  the  said  William  Foster  Stawell  to  actual  residence  within  Our  said  Colony, 
and  to  execute  the  said  office  in  his  own  person,  except  in  case  of  sickness  or  other  in** 
capacity  ;  ^d  all  such  other  clauses  and  provisoes  as  are  requisite  and  necessary  in  this 
behalf: 

ALnd  for  so  doing,  this  shall  be  your  Warrant.  Given  at  our  Court  at  Windsor,  this 
Twelfth  day  of  February  One  Thousand  Eight  Hundred  and  Fifty-three,  in  the  Sixteenth 
year  of  our  Heign. 

By  Her  Majesty's  Command, 

Newcastle, 
(Superscribed.) 

To  Our  Trusty  and  Well  Beloved  Sir  Charles  Augustus  FitzRoy,  Knight,  Our 
Captain  General  and  Governor  in  Chief,  in  and  over  Our  Colony  of  Victoria,  or  in  his 
absence  to  Our  Lieutenant  Governor,  or  Officer  administering  the  Government  of  Our 
said  Colony. 

Warrant  for  the  Appointment  of 

William  Foster  Stawell,  Escjuire,  to  be 

Attorney  General  of  Victoria. 


By  His  Excellency  Sir  Henry  Barkly,  Knight  Commander  of  the  Most  Honourable 
Order  of  the  Bath,  Captain  General  and  Governor  in  Chief  of  the  Colony  of  Victoria, 
and  Vice  Admiral  of  the  same,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 

To  the  Honourable  John  Dennistoun  Wood,  of  Melbourne,  in  the  Colony 
of  Victoria,  Barrister-at-Law. 

Bt  the  power  and  authority  vested  in  me  in  this  behalf,  I,  Sir  Henry  Barkly,  the 
Governor  of  the  said  Colony,  relying  on  your  loyalty,  integrity,  learning,  and  ability, 
have  constituted  and  appointed,  and  oy  these  presents  do  constitute  and  appoint  you,  the 
said  John  Dennistoun  Wood,  to  be  Attoniey  General  of  the  said  Colony  of  Victoria, 
to  have,  hold,  and  enjoy  the  said  office  unto  you,  the  said  John  Dennistoun  Wood,  during 
pleasure,  and  your  residence  in  the  said  Colony,  and  execution  of  the  duties  of  the 
said  office  in  person  (unless  in  case  of  sickness  or  leave  of  absence  being  duly  granted 
unto  you),  together  with  all  and  singular  the  rights,  powers,  jurisdictions,  and  privileges, 
to  the  said  office  appertaining  in  the  most  fuU  and  ample  manner. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  the  seal  of  the  Colony  at  Melbourne,  in  the 
said  Colony,  this  Twenty-seventh  day  of  October  in  the  year  of 
Our  Lord  One  thousand  Eight  hundred  and  Fifty-nine,  and  in  the 
Twenty-third  year  of  Her  Majesty's  Beign. 

Henri/  Barkly. 


(  L.  s.  j 


By  His  Excellency's  command, 

•7.  Moore. 

Entered  on  record  by  me  in  Register  of  Patents,  Book  10,  page  104^  this  Twenty- 
seventh  day  of  October  One  thousand  Eight  hundred  and  Fifty-nine. 

J.  Moore, 
For  Chief  Secretary  and  Registrar, 
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XI 


PR0CBBDII7GS  OF   THE 


Appointment  of 
Executive  Council. 


Appointment  of 
judges  and  justices, 
&c. 


Extract  of  Draft  of  a  Commission  passed  under  the  Great  Seal  of  the  United 
Kingdom  a{ypointinff  Sir  George  Ferguson  Bowen,  G.c.M.G.,  to  be  Govemer  and 
CoBunander  in  Chief  of  the  Colony  of  Victoria  and  its  Dependences. 

IV.  And  we  do  hereby  declare  Our  pleasure  to  be  that  there  shall  be  an  Executive 
Council  for  Our  said  Colony,  and  that  the  said  Council  shall  consist  of  such  perscHis  as 
are  now,  or  may  at  any  time  be  declared  by  any  law  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  Our 
said  Colony,  to  be  members  of  Our  said  Council,  and  of  such  other  persons  as  you  shall, 
from  time  to  time,  in  Our  name  and  on  Our  behalf,  but  subject  to  any  law  as  aforesaid, 
appoint  under  the  said  seal  to  be  members  of  Our  said  Coimcil. 

y.  And  we  do  further  authorise  and  empower  you  to  constitute  and  appoint  in  Our 
name  and  on  Our  behalf  all  such  judges,  conunissioners,  justices  of  the  peace,  and  other 
necessary  officers  and  ministers  of  Our  said  colony  as  may  be  lawftiUy  constituted  or 
appointed  by  Us. 


(Victoria,  No.  66.) 

Sir  G.  F.  Bowen  to  Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach. 

Government  House,  Melbourne, 
Sir,  3  April  1878. 

Adtbrting  to  my  Despatch,  No.  48,  of  the  11th  ultimo,  I  have  now  the  honour  to 
report  that  on  the  27th  ultimo,  the  late  Attorney  General,  the  Honourable  B.  Le  Pow 
Trench,  tendered  his  resignation,  having  accepted  the  permanent  office  of  Chief  Com- 
missioner, under  the  provisions  of  the  Land  Tax  Act. 

2.  At  the  instance  of  my  responsible  advisers,  I  appointed  Sir  Bryan  O'Loghlen, 
Baronet,  to  succeed  Mr.  Trench  as  the  Attorney  General  of  Victoria. 


The  l^i^ht  Honourable 

Sir  Edward  Michael  Hicks  Beach,  Bart.,  m.p. 

&c.    &c    &c. 


I  have,  &c. 
(signed)        G.  F.  Bowen. 


P,S. — 12th  April.  The  apnointment  of  Sir  Bryan  OTliOghlen  as  Attorney  Gen(N*al, 
vacated  his  seat  for  West  Melbourne,  and  he  was  again  opposed  there  by  Mr.  Francis, 
who  contested  that  electorate  with  him  a  few  weeks  ago.*  This  is  chiefly  a  mercantile 
constituency,  and  Mr.  Francis  gained  much  support  as  a  leading  and  popular  merchant 
and  veteran  politician.     Moreover,  West  Melbourne  is  regarded  as  the  stronghold  of  the 

Earty  hostile  to  Mr.  Berry's  Ministrv.     Still,  Sir  Bryan  O'Loghlen  defeated  Mr.  Francis 
y  a  majority  in  the  first  election  of  ninety  (90),  and  in  the  second  election  of  one  hundred 
and  ten  (110)  votes. 

(signed)         G.  F.  B. 


EiTKACT  from  a  Despatch  from  the  Governor  of  Victoria. 

(Na  91.) 

Government  House,  Melbourne^ 
Sir,  '  8  May  1878. 

1.  Adverting  to  my  Despatch,  No.  79,  of  the  15th  April  uhimo,  and  to  its  enclo- 
sure, I  have  now  the  honour  to  report  that  on  the  24th  ultimo  I  addressed  to  my 

Ministers  the  additional  memorandum  here  subjoined. 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  • 

2.  In  reply  to  the  above  memorandum,  and  to  that  on  the  same  subject  forwarded  with 
my  Despatch,  No.  79,  Ministers  have  submitted  to  me  a  memorandum,  of  which  I  enclose 
a  copy. 

3.  This  memorandum  is  signed  by  Sir  Bryan  O'Loghlen,  the  Attorney  General,  on 

behalf  of  the  Premier  (Mr.  Berry)  and  his  other  colleagues  and  States. 

♦  #  ♦  ♦  • 

I  have,  &c. 
(signed)         G.  F.  Bowen. 


^  Set  Governor  of  Victoria  to  Secretary  of  State,  No.  24,  of  6  February  1878  (paragraph  8). 
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S£L£CT   COMMITTEE  ON  CLAKE   COUNTY  WBIT.  VlU 


Memorandum  for  His  Excellency  the  Govemorl 

Ministers  have  carefully  considered  tne  Governor's  Memorandums  of  the  Uth 
and  24th  of  April,  and  note         »  »  #  • 

For  the  Chief  Secretary,  (signed)        Bryan  O^Loghlen. 

6  May  1878. 


DRAFT  REPORT  proposed  by  Sir  William  Harcourt  read  the  first  and  second  time 
and  agreed  to. 

Ordered,  To  Report. 


Expense  of  Committee. 
Telegram  to  Sir  Bryan  O'Loghlen,  Melbourne    -        -        -    £.  31.  9.  4. 
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REPORT 


FBOaf  THE 


SELECT   COMMITTEE 


ON 


PARLIAMENTARY  AND  MUNICIPAL 

ELECTIONS 
(HOURS  OF  POLLING); 

TOOBTHBR  WITH  THE 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE, 

MINUTES     OF     EVIDENCE, 

AND     APPENDIX. 


Ordered  by  The  House  of  Commons,  to  be  Printed, 
30  July  1 878. 
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Ordered^ — \Fridayy  18/A  Jcaiuary  1878] : — That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to 
consider  the  question  whether  any  and  what  alteration  can,  without  inconvenience,  be 
made  in  the  Hours  of  Polling  at  Parliamentary  and  Municipal  Elections  in  Boroughs, 
other  than  the  Metropolitan  Boroughs,  so  as  td  afford  greater  facilities  to  Electors  desiring 
to  record  their  votes. 

Committee  nominated — [TW^day,  2nd  April  1878] — of — 


Sir  Henry  Selwin-Ibbetson, 

Mr.  William  Edward  Forster. 

Mr.  Tennant. 

Mr.  Henry  Samuelson. 

Sir  William  Cuninghame. 

Dr.  Cameron. 

Mr.  Charles  Lewis. 

Mr.  Cotes. 


Mr.  Marten. 
Mr.  Barran. 
Mr.  Halsey. 
Mr.  Burt. 
Mr.  Mills. 
Mr.  Moore. 
Mr.  Isaac. 


Orderedy — That  the  Committee  have  powet  to  send  for  Persons,  Papers,  and  Records. 
That  Five  be  the  Quorum  of  the  Committee. 

Orderedy — ^Monday,  6th  April  1878]  : — THAT  the  Committee  do  consist  of  Seventeen 
Members. 

That  Mr.  Mundella  and  Mr.  Charley  be  added  to  the  Committee. 

Ordered,— {Monday,  I5th  April  1878]  :^That  Sir  Henry  Selwin-Ibbetsbn  be  dis- 
charged  from  further  attendance  on  the  Committee. 

That  Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley  be  added  to  the  Committee. 

Ordered,— [Thursday,  23rd  May  1878] :— That  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  last 
Session,  and  the  Evidence  taken  before  it»  be  referred  to  the  Committee  now  sitting. 

Ordered,~lTuesday,  2Sth  May  1878]  :— That  Mr.  Charley  be  disdiArged  fipom  further 
attendance  on  the  Committee. 

That  Mr.  Alfred  Grathome  Hardy  be  added  to  the  Committee. 


REPORT - p.     iii 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE p.    iv 

MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE p.      1 

APPENDIX .  p.  119 
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REPORT. 


THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ajq?ointed  to  consider  the  question  whether 
any  and  what  alteration  can^  without  inconvenience,  be  made  in  the 
Hours  of  Polling  at  Parliambntary  and  Municipal  Elections 
in  Boroughs,  other  than  the  Metropolitan   Boroughs,  so  as  to 

afford  greater  fecilities  to  Electors  desiring  to  record  their  Votes; 

Have  agreed  to  the  following  REPORT  :— 

Your -Committee  have  examined  a  number  of  witnesses,  and  have  conddered 
the  Report  of  the  Parliamentary  and  Municipal  Elections  (Hours  of  Polling) 
CSommittee  of  last  year,  which  has  been  referred  to  them.  They  have  also 
received  answers  to  questions  submitted  by  them  to  the  mayors  or  provosts  of 
varioi»  PtoHaraentery  boroughs. 

It  has  been  established  to  their  satisfaction  that  in  certain  cases,  owing  to 
the  large  extent  of  the  boundaries  <rf  the  eonstitueney,  or  to  the  local  circum- 
stances of  trade,  and  the  distance  at  which  men  work  from  their  homes,  artizans 
have  been  prevented  from  recording  their  votes,  and  have  been  put  to  incon- 
venience or  pecuniary  loss  in  order  to  record  them. 

Witnesses  on  this  head  have  been  able  to  suggest  no  other  remedy  than 
an  extension  of  the  hours  of  polling,  and  your  C!ommittee  are  not  at  present 
satisfied  that  there  is  any  other  meUiod  of  meeting  the  difficulty. 

On  the  other  hand  a  considerable  majority  of  those  responsible  for  the 
maintenance  of  order,  both  witnesses  examined  vivd  voce  and  others,  to  whom 
a  circular  on  the  subject  was  sent  by  your  C!ommittee,  are  opposed  to  such 
extension. 

Apart  from  official  witnesses,  the  evidence  given  before  your  Committee 
was  to  the  effect  that  an  extension  of  the  hoinrs  of  polling  would  put  an  end  to 
the  pnactiee  which  prevails  in  certain  boroughs  of  celebrating  election  days  as 
whole  or  partial  hoUdays,  and  in  this  way  would  diminish  the  danger  of  dis- 
turbance and  the  ajBov^itt  of  drunkenness. 

Your  Committee  are  clearly  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  undesirable  to 
extend  the  hours  of  polling  in  all  Parliamentary  and  municipal  boroughs,  irre- 
spective of  local  requirement,  and  in  the  absence  of  pressing  necessity.  Nor 
are  they  able  to  recommend  any  limit  of  population  or  area  above  which  the 
extension  should  be  fixed  by  Parliament. 

A  power  has  been  ^ven  to  returning  officers  in  the  case  of  school  board 
elections  to  fix  the  hours  of  polling ;  but  in  the  case  of  Parliamentary  and 
municipal  elections  your  Committee  are  not  satisfied  that  it  would  be  expedient 
to  cast  such  a  responnhiUt^r  upon  them. 

The  question,  as  it  seems  to  tbem,  does  not  press  for  immediate  solution, 
and  in  the  absence  of  any  urgent  necessity,  and  in  the  face  of  the  objections 
which  they  have  indicated,  they  would  suggest  it  standing  over  until  the  time, 
not  now  a  distant  one,  arrives  for  considering  the  continuance  of  the  Ballot  Act. 
By  that  time,  also,  there  may  have  been  experience  of  the  extended  hours  in  the 
metropolitan  constituencies. 

30  July  1878. 
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iv  PEOCEEDINGS  OP    THE   SELECT    COMMITTEE 


PROCEEDINGS    OF    THE    COMMITTEE. 


Thursday,  23rd  May  1878. 


MEMBEBS  PRESENT  : 


Mr.  Henry  Samuelson. 
Mr.  Halsey. 

Sir  William  Cuninghame. 
Dr.  Cameron. 


Mr.  Barran. 
Mr.  Isaac. 
Mr.  Tennant 


Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley  was  elected  Chairman;  (In his  absence  Mr.  Ten- 
nant was  called  to  the  Chair.) 

The  Committee  deliberated. 

[Adjourned  till  Monday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Monday^  27th  May  1878. 


MEMBEBS   PBESENT: 

Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Burt. 

Dr.  Cameron. 

Mr.  Tennant 

Mr.  Barran. 

Mr.  Henry  Samuelson. 

Mr.  Isaac. 


Mr.  Marten. 

Mr.  Mundeila. 

Sir  William  Cuninghame. 

Mr.  Habey. 

Mr.  Charles  Lewis. 


Mr.  Capel  Augustus  Curwood,  Mr.  Eliku  Finnie,  and  Captain  William  Henderson  were 
severally  examined. 

[Adjourned  till  Thursday  next,  at  Two  o'clock. 


Thursday,  30lh  May  1878. 


MEMBEBS  PBESENT  ; 

Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Barmn. 

Mr.  Burt. 

Dr.  Cameron. 

Mr.  Halsey. 

Mr.  Alfred  Gathome  Hardy. 

Mr.  Isaac. 


Mr.  Marten. 

Mr.  Mills. 

Mr.  Mundeila. 

Mr.  Henry  Samuelson. 

Mr.  Tennant. 


Mr.    George   Sellar,  Mr.   Alexander  M^Call,  Mr.  Duncan  Kennedy,  and  Mr.  John 
Battersby,  were  severally  examined. 

[Adjourned  till  Monday  next,  at  half-past  Twehre  o'clock. 
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Monday i  3rd  June  1878. 

MEMBEBS  PBE8ENT: 

Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Mill8. 
Mr.  Halsey. 
Mr.  Isaac. 
Mr.  Burt 
Mr.  Mundella. 
Mr.  Cotes. 


Mr.  Henry  Samuelsbo. 

Mr.  Barran. 

Dr.  Cameron. 

Mr.  Alfred  Gathome  Hardj. 

Sir  William  Cuninghame. 


Mr.  John   WiUoriy  Mr.  James  Barber   Turnery  Mr.  Joseph  Mallinsony  and  Mr.  John 
Jackson,  were  severaJly  examined. 

[Adjourned  till  Thursday  the  20th  June^  at  Twdve  o'clock. 


Thursday,  20th  June  1878. 

MEMBEBS  PBE8ENT: 

Sir  Matthew  White  Bidlst  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Mills. 

Mr.  Halsey. 

Mr.  Isaac 

Sir  William  Cuninghame. 

Mr.  Barran. 


Mr.  Henry  Samuelson. 
Mr.  Burt 
Mr.  Cotes. 
Dr.  Cameron. 
Mr.  Tennant. 


Mr.  William  Masters,  Mr.  Henry  Joseph  Hagger,  Mr.  James  Fitzpatrich,  and  Mr. 
William  Sharp,  were  severally  examined. 

The  Committee  deliberated. 

Motion  made^  and  Question,  '^  That  the  inquiry  be  not  extended  to  the  case  of  Ireland  " 
— (Dr.  Cameron), — put,  and  agreed  to. 

[Adjourned  till  Thursday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Thursday,  27th  June  1878. 


MBMBEBS   present: 


Sir  Matthew  White  Bidlet  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Halsey. 

Mr.  William  Edward  Forster. 

Mr.  Isaac. 

Sir  William  Cuninghame. 

Mr.  Henry  Samuelson. 

Mr.  Burt. 


Mr.  Cotes. 

Mr.  Barran. 

Dr.  Cameron.^ 

Mr.  MUls. 

Mr.  Tennant  « 

Mr.  Alfred  Gathome  Hardy. 


Sir  Joseph  Heron,  Mr.  Edward  B.  Potts,  Mr.  John  Hughes,  Mr.  Benjamin  Wall,  Mr. 
Thomas  Glassey,  and  Mr.  John  Bryson,  were  severally  examined. 

[Adjourned  to  Thursday,  the  11th  July,  at  Two  o'clock. 
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Thursday,  1 IM  /«/y  1878. 

^^^^— •   ' 

MEMBEBS  PRESENT: 

Sir  Matthew  White  Bidlet  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Alfred  Ghithome  Hardy. 

Mr.  Barran* 

Mr.  Burt. 

Dr.  Cameron. 

Mr.  Henry  Samnelaon. 

Mr.  "William  Edward  Forster. 

Mr.  Isaac. 

The  Committee  deliberated. 


Mr.  Halsey. 

Mr.  Marten. 

Mr.  Charles  Lewis. 

Sir  William  Caningbame. 

Mr.  Tennant. 

Mr.  Cptes. 


Motion  made,  and  Question,  '^  That  a  representative  from  the  Manchester  and  Salford 
Trades  Council,  and  from  tiie  Manchester  Working  Men's  Conserrative  Association  be 
summoned  from  Manchester  to  give  evidence  on  Tuesday  next " — (Mr.  Barran) — put,  and 
agreed  to. 

Motion  made,  and  Question,  *^  Th^t  after  the  examination  of  the  two  witnesses  from 
Manchester,  no  further  evidence  be  taken  " — (Mr.  Forster) — put,  and  agreed  to. 

[Adjourned  till  Tuesday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Tuesday,]  6th  July  18/8. 

MEMBERS   PBESENT: 

Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Mills. 

Mr.  Halsey. 

Sir  William  Cuninghame. 

Mr.  Isaac 

Mr.  Henry  Samuelson. 


Mr.  Cotes^ 
Mr.  Burt. 
Dr.  Cameron. 
Mr.  Tennant 


Mr.  James  Speight  and  Mr.  Peter  Ball  were  exanuned. 

[Adjourned  till  Tuesday,  the  30th  July,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Tuesday  J  30/A  July  1878. 

MEMBERS  FBESENT: 

Sir  Matthew  White  Eidlet  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Burt  j  Sir  William  Cuninghame. 

Dr.  Cameron.  i  Mr.  Halsey. 

Mr.  Barran.  j  Mr,  Mills. 

Mr.  William  Edward  Forster.  i  Mr.  Cotes. 

Mr.  Isaac.  Mr.  Henry  Samudson.     • 

Mr.  Alfred  Gathome  Hardy.  '  Mr.  Charles  Lewis. 


DBAFT  EEPOET  proposed  by  the  Chairman,  read  the  first  time,  as  follows:— 

"  1.  Your  Committee  have  examined  various  witnesses,  andthave  also  received  answers 
to  questions  submitted  by  tirem  io  the  mayors  or  provost^  of  various  Parliamentary 
boroughs. 

"2.  It 
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^2.  It  IiM  been  established  to  their  satisfaotioii  that  in  certain  oaees^  owing  to  the  larffe 
extent  of  the  boundaries  of  the  constitiieney,  or  to  the  loeal  ciroumstanceB  of  trade^  and 
the  distance  at  which  men  work  from  their  homes,  artisans  have  been  prevented  in  some 
instances  from  recording  their  votes,  and  in  others  have  been  pot  to  inoonvemence  or 
peenniatj  loss  in  order  to  record  them. 

'^  3.  Witnesses  on  this  head  have  been  able  to  suggest  no  other  remedy  than  an  exten- 
sion of  the  hours  of  polling,  and  j<mr  Committee  are  not  at  present  satisfi^  that  there  is 
any  other  method  of  meetmg  the  diffionltj. 

**4.  On  the  other  hand  a  considerable  majority  of  those  responsible  for  the  maintenance 
of  order,  both  witnesses  examined  vird  voce  and  others,  to  whom  a  circular  on 
the  subject  was  sent  by  your  Committee,  are  opposed  to  such  extension.  And  y^ir 
Committee  feel  that  there  exist  also  objections  to  it^  based  upon  considemtions  of  expense 
risk  of  irregularities  and  personation,  continued  excitement,  and  similar  dangers  whjboh 
are  suflSciently  obvious. 


«i 


'  5.  Your  Committee  are  clearly  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  undesirable  to  extend  the 
hours  of  polling  in  all  Parliamentary  and  municipal  boroughs,  irrespective  of  local  require- 
ment, and  in  the  absence  of  pressing  necessity.  Nor  are  they  able  to  recommend  any 
limit  of  population  or  area  above  which  the  extension  should  be  fixed  by  Parliament. 

"  6.  A  power  has  been  given  to  returning  officers  in  the  case  of  school  board  elections 
to  fix  the  hours  of  polling;  but  in  the  case  of  Parliamentary  and  municipal  elections 
yottr  Committee  are  not  satisfied  that  it  would  be  expedient  to  cast  such  a  responsibility 
upon  them. 

*'  7.  Your  Committee  see  considerable  objections  to  entrusting  such  powers  to  town 
councils,  fearing  that  such  a  course  might  introduce  an  element  of  political  discord,  which 
is  much  to  be  deprecated. 


"  8.  The  question,  as  it  seems  to  them,  does  not  press  for  immediate  solution,  and  in 
the  absence  of  any  urgent  necessity,  and  in  the  face  of  the  objections  which  they  have 
indicated,  they  would  suggest  it  standing  over  until  the  time,  not  now  a  distant  one, 
arrives  for  considering  the  continuance  of  the  Ballot  Act.  By  that  time,  also,  there  may 
have  been  experience  of  the  extended  hours  in  the  metropolitan  constituencies." 


DRAFT  REPORT  proposed  by  Dr.  Cameron^  read  the  first  time,  as  follows  : 

"  1.  Your  Committee  have  examined  a  number  of  witnesses,  and  have  considered  the 
Report  of  the  Parliamentary  and  Municipal  Elections  (Hours  of  Polling)  Committee  of 
last  year,  which  has  been  referred  to  them. 

'*  2.  They  find  that  precisely  the  same  reasons  which  induced  the  Legislature  to  extend 
the  hours  of  polling  in  the  case  of  the  metropolitan  boroughs  hold  good  m  an  equ^  degree 
in  the  case  of  the  larger  boroughs  outside  the  metropolis. 

^^  3.  The  same  arguments  as  to  increased  expense,  dan^r  to  the  public  peace,  risk  of 
personation,  and  so  forth,  which  were  urged  by  several  official  witnesses  before  the  Com- 
mittee of  last  year  as  a  reason  against  an  extension  of  the  hours  in  the  metropolis,  were 
uiged  by  some  official  witnesses  ^ainet  any  extension  in  the  case  of  the  boroughs  to 
which  the  inquiries  of  the  present  Committee  referred. 

'^  4.  As  to  the  increase  of  expense  involved,  your  Committee  believe  that  that  would 
be  comparatively  triffing,  and  certainly  not  greater  than  in  the  case  of  the  metropolitan 
boroughs.  With  respect  to  the  apprehensions  expressed  of  a  risk  of  disturbance,  persona- 
tion, or  corrupt  practices^  the  official  evidence  on  this  point,  which  was  necessaniy  theo- 
retical and  argumentative,  was  met  by  evidence  from  other  officials  of  similar  standing 
and  equal  experience,  who  considered  such  risk  to  be  purely  imaginary. 

*^  5.  Apart  from  official  witnesses,  the  evidence  given  before  your  Committee  was  to 
the  efiect  that  an  extension  of  the  hours  of  polling  would  put  an  end  to  the  practice  which 
prevails  in  certain  boroughs  of  celebrating  election  days  as  whole  or  partial  holidays,  and 
m  this  way  would  diminish  the  danger  of  disturbance  and  the  amount  of  drunkenness.  It 
was  also  argued  that  such  an  extension  would  do  away  with  that  temptation  to  employ 
vehicles  for  the  conveyance  of  voters  to  the  poll,  which  leads  to  the  violation  of  the  spirit 
of  the  law  in  this  respect  in  so  many  boroughs. 

*^  6.  As  regards  the  question  of  convenience,  the  evidence  of  those  principally  con- 
cerned in  the  demand  for  an  extension  of  hours,  the  artisan  classes  in  -the  larger  boroughs^ 
showed  conclusivelv  that  under  the  present  system  they  must  in  many  cases  submit  to  a 
a  loss  of  time,  involving  loss  of  wages,  and  sometimes  loss  of  employment,  or  they  must 
forego  their  right  of  voting  at  ParHamentary  and  municipal  elections.  Evidence  to  this 
effect  was  given  by  delegates  from  trades  councils  and  other  working  men  representatiTeB 
(of  whom  your  Conomittee  examined  a  number  of  all  shades  of  poiitioal  opimon),  without 
one  dissentient  voice. 
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'^  7.  There  are  exceptional  cases  among  the  smaller  boroughs,  in  which,  from  some 
peculiarity  of  the  local  industries,  or  the  large  acreage  embraced  within  the  Parliamentary 
Doundarj,  this  grievance  is  strongly  felt;  but  your  Committee  have  not  been  able  to 
make  anything  like  an  exhaustive  invest^ation  into  this  part  of  the  sah^ect,  and  they 
feel  that  without  doing  so  it  would  be  difficult  to  frame  any  recommendation  which  would 
meet  every  case. 

*^  8.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  inconvenience 
complained  of  is  experienced  in  the  larger  towns,  and  in  these  cases  your  Committee  see 
no  reason  why  that  inconvenience  should  not  at  once  be  put  an  end  to. 

'^  9.  Your  Committee,  therefore,  recommend  that  in  all  towns  with  a  population  of 
more  than  100,000  the  hours  of  polling  at  Parliamentary  and  municipal  elections  should 
be  extended  to  8  p.m.,  as  in  the  metropolitan  boroughs. 

''  10.  As  in  certain  towns  of  this  class  it  is  alleged  that  the  want  of  an  extension  of 
hours  has  not  been  felt,  and  that  such  an  extension  is  undesirable,  your  Committee  would 
allow  to  town  councils  in  every  case  the  right  by  a  special  resolution  to  retain  the  hours 
as  at  present.  On  the  other  mmd,  as  in  certain  towns  of  smaller  population  the  want  of 
longer  hours  is  complained  of,  town  councils  might,  in  the  case  of  towns  of  less  than 
100,000  inhabitants,  be  empowered  by  special  resolution  to  extend  the  hours  of  polling  to 
8  o'clock  p.m. 

^11.  If  this  were  done,  the  wants  of  the  various  borough  populations  would  soon  find 
expression  through  their  municipal  representatives,  while,  wnere  an  extension  of  hours 
was  not  desired,  or  where  in  tne  case  of  large  towns  it  was  for  any  reason  considered 
imdesirable,  the  local  authorities  would  have  in  their  own  hands  the  power  of  vetoing  it 

**  12.  It  has  been  objected  to  such  a  proposal,  that  it  would  encourage  the  introduction  of 
politics  into  municipal  elections ;  but  your  Committee  consider  the  question  of  the  jhpo^ 
priety  of  extending  the  hours  of  polling  to  be  entirely  a  question  of  local  convenience, 
and  one  which  concerns  municipal  quite  as  much  as  Parliamentary  representation." 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed.  That  the  Draft  Beport,  proposed  by  the  Chairs- 
man,  be  now  read  a  second  time,  paragraph  by  paragraph — (The  Chairman): — 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the  words  ^•'The  Chairman,"  in  order  to 
insert  the  words  **  Dr.  Cameron," — (Dr.  Cameron)  instead  thereof: — 

Question  put,  That  the  words  "  The  Chairman "  stand  part  of  the  Question. — The 


Committee  divided 

Ayes,  5. 

Mr.  Alfred  Gathome  Hardy. 

Mr.  Isaac. 

Mr.  Halsey. 

Sir  William  Cuninghame. 

Mr.  Mills. 


Noes,  6. 

Mr.  Barran. 

Mr.  Burt. 

Dr.  Cameron. 

Mr.  Henry  Samuelson. 

Mr.  William  Edward  Foster. 

Mr.  Cotes. 


Words  "  Dr.  Cameron  "  inserted. — Main  Question,  as  amended,  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Drafb  Report,  proposed  by  Dr.  Cameron,  read  a  second  time,  paragraph  by 
paragraph. 

Paragraph  1,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Paragraph  2«  disagreed  to. 

Paragraph  3,  amended.— Question  put.  That  the  paragraph,  as  amended,  stand  part 
the  Report — The  Committee  divided  : 


Ayes,  6. 

Mr.  Barran. 

Mr.  Burt. 

Dr.  Cameron. 

Mr.  Henry  Samuelson. 

Mr.  William  Edward  Forster. 

Mr.  Cotes. 


Noes,  6. 

Mr.  Alfred  Gathorne.  Hardy* 

Mr.  Isaac. 

Mr.  Halsey. 

Mr.  Charles  Lewis. 

Sir  William  Cuninghame. 

Mr.  Mills. 


Whereupon  the  Chairman  declared  himself  with  the  Noes. 

A  new  paragraph  inserted. 

Amendment  proposed,  That  the  following  new  paragraph  be  inserted  in  the  Report : 
— *^0n  the  other  hand  a  considerable  miyority  of  tnose  responsible  for  the  main- 
tenance of  order,  both  witnesses  examined  vivd  voce  and  others,  to  whom  a  circular  on  the 
subject  was  sent  by  your  Conunittee,  are  opposed  to  such  extension.  And  your  Com- 
mittee feel  that  there  exist  also  objections  to  it,  based  upon  considerations  of  expense^ 
risk  of  irregularities  and  personation,  continued  excitement,  and  similar  dangers  which 
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are  sufficiently  obvious  " — (Mr.  Alfred  Gathorne  Hardy). — Question  proposed.  That  the 
paragraph  be  inserted  in  the  Report : — 

Amendment  proposed,  in  line  1,  to  leave  out  the  word  '*  considerable  ** — (Dr. 
Ceuneron). 

Question  put.  That  the  word  ^^  considerable  "  stand  part  of  the  proposed  paragraph. — 
The  Committee  divided : 


Ayes,  6, 

Mr.  Alfred  Gathorne  Hardy. 

Mr.  Isaac.  • 

Mr.  Halsey. 

Mr.  Charles  Lewis. 

Sir  William  Cuninghame. 

Mr.  Mill?. 


Noes,  6. 

Mr.  Barran. 

Mr.  Burt. 

Dr.  Cameron. 

Mr.  Henry  Samuelson. 

Mr.  William  Edward  Forster. 

Mr.  Cotes. 


in 


Whereupon  the  Chairman  declared  himself  with  the  Jyes. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  from  the  word  '^  extension,'^ 
line  3,  to  the  end  of  the  paragraph— (jOr.  Cameron) : — 

Question  put.  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  paragraph. — 
The  Committee  divided : 


Ayes,  4. 

Mr.  Alfred  Gathorne  Hardy. 

Mr.  Isaac. 

Mr.  Halsey. 

Sir  William  Cuninghame. 


Paragraph,  as  lEunended,  inserted  in  the  Report. 


Noes,  8. 

Mr.  Barran. 

Mr.  Burt. 

Dr.  Cameron. 

Mr.  Henry  Samuelson. 

Mr.  William  Edward  Forster. 

Mr.  Charles  Lewis. 

Mr.  Cotes. 

Mr.  Mills. 


Paragraph  4. — Amendment  proposed,  in  lines  I — 3,  to  leave  out  the  words,  *' As  to  the 
increase  oi  expense  involved,  your  Committee  believe  that  that  would  be  comparatively 
trifling,  and  certainly  not  greater  than  in  the  case  of  the  metropolitan  boroughs*' — 
(Mr.  Alfred  Gathorne  Hardy). — Question  put.  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out 
stand  part  of  the  paragraph. — The  Committee  divided  : 


Ayes,  6. 

Mr.  Barran. 

Mr.  Burt 

Dr.  Cameron. 

Mr.  Henry  Samuelson. 

Mr,  William  Edward  Forster. 

Mr.  Cotes. 


Noes,  6. 

Mr.  Alfred  Gathorne  Hardy. 

Mr.  Isaac. 

Mr.  Halsey. 

Mr.  Charles  Lewis. 

Sir  William  Cuninghame. 

Mr.  Mills.  f 


Whereupon  the  Chairman  declared  himself  with  the  Noes. 

Paragraph  further  amended. — Question  put.  That  the  paragraph,  as  amended,  stand 
part  of  the  Report. — The  Committee  divided : 


Ayes,  6. 
Mr.  Barran. 
Mr.  Burt 
Dr.  Cameron. 
Mr.  Henry  Samuelson. 
Mr.  William  Edward  Forster. 
Mr.  Cotes. 


Noes,  6. 
Mr.  Alfred  Gathorne  Hardy. 
Mr.  Isaac. 
Mr.  Halsey. 
Mr.  Charles  Lewis. 
Sir  William  Cuninghame. 
Mr.  Mills. 


Whereupon  the  Chairman  declared  himself  with  the  Noes. 

Paragraph  5. — Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  from  the  word  *'  drunkenness,"  in 
line  4,  to  the  end  of  the  paragraph—  (Mr.  Alfred  Gathorne  jH«rrfy).'— Question  put.  That 
the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  jwirt  of  the  paragraph. — The  Committee  divided : 


Ayes,  6. 
Mr.  Barran. 
Mr.  Burt. 
Dr.  Cameron. 
Mr.  Henry  Samuelson. 
Mr.  William  Edward  Forster. 
Mr.  Cotes. 


Noes,  6. 
Mr.  Alfred  Gathorne  Hardy. 
Mr.  Isaac 
Mr.  Halsey. 
Mr.  Charles  Lewis. 
Sir  William  Cuninghame. 
Mr.  MUls. 


Whereupon  the  Chairman  declared  himself  with  the  Noes. — Paragraph,  as  amended, 
agreed  to. 
325.  b  Paragraphs 
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Paragraphs  6 — 7,  dinagreed  to. 

Paragraph  8.— Amendment  proposed,  at  the  beginnin^of  the  paragraph,  to  insert  the 
)rd  *' While**— (Mr.  Henry  &imiic/*oii).— Question  put, That  the  word  "  While"  be  there 


word 

inserted. — The  Committee  divided  : 

Ayes,  6. 

Mr.  Barran. 

Mr.  Burt. 

Dr.  Cameron. 

Mr.  Henry  Samuelson. 

Mr.  William  Edward  Forster. 

Mr.  Cotes. 


Noes,  6. 

Mr.  Alfred  Gathorne  Hardy. 

Mr.  Isaac. 

Mr.  Halsey. 

Mr.  Charles  Lewis, 

Sir  William  Cuninghame. 

Mr.  Mills. 


Whereupon  the  Chairman  declared  himself  with  the  Noes : — 

Paragraph  disagreed  to. 

Paragraph  9. —Question  put,  "  That  the  paragraph  stand  part  of  the  Report." — ^I'he 
Committee  divided : 


Ayes,  6. 

Mr.  Barran* 

Mr.  Burt. 

Dr.  Cameron. 

Mr.  Henry  Samuelson. 

Mr.  WiUiam  Edward  Forster. 

Mr.  Cotes. 


Noes,  6. 

Mr.  Alfred  Gathorne  Hardy. 

Mr.  Isaac. 

Mr.  Halsey. 

Mr.  Charles  Lewis. 

Sir  William  Cuninghame. 

Mr.  Mills. 


Whereupon  the  Chairman  declared  himself  with  the  Noes. 


Paragraph  10.  — Question  put, 
Committee  divided : 


That  the  paragraph  stand  part  of  the  Report." — The 


Ayes,  6. 

Mr.  Barran. 

Mr.  Burt. 

Dr.  Cameron. 

Mr.  Henry  Samuelson. 

Mr.  William  Edward  Forster. 

Mr.  Cotes. 


Noes,  6. 

Mr.  Alfred  Gathorne  Hardy. 

Mr.  Isaac. 

Mr.  Halsey. 

Mr.  Charles  Lewis. 

Sir  William  Cuninghame. 

Mr.  Mills. 


Whereupon  the  Chairman  declared  himself  with  the  Noes. 

Amendment  proposed.  That  the  following  new  paragraph  be  inserted  in  the  Report  :— 
'*  Your  Committee  are  clearly  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  undesirable  to  extend  the  hours 
of  pollins  in  all  Parliamentary  ana  municipid  boroughs,  irrespective  of  local  requirement, 
and  in  the  absence  of  pressing  necessity.  Nor  are  they  able  to  recommend  any  limit  of 
population  or  area  above  which  the  extension  should  be  fixed  by  Parliament" — (The 
Chairman). 

Question  put,  That  the  paragraph  be  inserted  in  the  Report. — The  Committee  divided : 


Ayes,  6. 

Mr.  Alfred  Gathorne  Hardy. 

Mr.  Isaac. 

Mr.  Halsey. 

Mr.  Charles  Lewis. 

Sir  William  Cuninghame. 

Mr.  Mills. 


Noes,  6. 

Mr.  Barran. 

Mr.  Burt. 

Dr.  Cameron. 

Mr.  Henry  Samuelson. 

Mr.  William  Edward  Forster. 

Mr.  Cotes. 


Whereupon  the  Chairman  declared  himself  with  the  Ayes. 

Another  new  paragraph  inserted. 

Amendment  proposed,  That  the  following  new  paragraph  be  inserted  in  the  Report: — 
**  Your  Committee  see  considerable  objections  to  entrusting  such  powers  to  town  councils, 
feairing  that  such  a  course  might  introduce  an  element  of  political  discor^j  which  is  muidi 
to  be  deprecated" — (Mr.  Alfred  Gathorne  Hardy). 

Question  put.  That  the  paragraph  be  inserted  in  the  Report — The  Committee  divided : 

Ayes,  6.  Noes,  7. 


Mr.  Alfred  Gathorne  Hardy. 

Mr.  Isaac. 

Mr.  Halsey. 

Mr.  Charles  Lewis. 

Mr.  Mills. 


Mr.  Barran. 

Mr.  Burt. 

Dr.  Cameron.    . 

Mr.  Henry  Samuelson. 

Mr.  William  Edward  Forster. 

Sir  William  Cuninghame. 

Mr.  Cotes. 
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Amendment  proposed.  That  the  following  new  paragraph  be  inserted  in  the  Report:—* 
**  The  question^  as  it  seems  to  them,  does  not  press  for  immediate  solution,  and  in 
the  absence  of  any  urgent  necessity,  and  in  the  race  of  the  objections  which  they  have 
indicated,  they  would  suggest  in  standing  over  until  the  time,  not  now  a  distant  one, 
arrives  for  considering  the  continuance  of  the  Ballot  Act  By  that  time,  also,  there  may 
have  been  experience  of  the  extended  hours  in  the  metropolitan  constituencies  " — (The 
Chairman'). 

Question  put.  That  the  paragraph  be  inserted  in  the  Report — The  Committee  divided : 


Ayes,  6. 

Mr.  Alfred  Gathome  Hardy. 

Mr.  Isaac. 

Mr.  Halsey. 

Mr.  Charles  Lewis. 

Sir  William  Cuninghame. 

Mr.  MUls. 


Noes,  6. 

Mr.  Barran. 

Mr.  Burt. 

Dr.  Cameron. 

Mr.  Henry  Samuelson. 

Mr.  William  Edward  Forster. 

Mr.  Cotes. 


Whereupon  the  Chairman  declared  himself  with  the  Ayes. 

Question  put,  "  That  this  Report,  as  amended,  be  the  Report  of  the  Committee  to  the 
House." — ^The  Committee  divided : 


Ayes,  6. 

Mr.  Alfred  Gathome  Hardy. 

Mr.  Isaac. 

Mr.  Halsey. 

Mr.  Charles  Lewis. 

Sir  William  Cuningha  me. 

Mr.  Mills. 


Noes,  6. 

Mr.  Barran. 

Mr.  Burt. 

Dr.  Cameron. 

Mr.  Henry  Samuelson. 

Mr.  William  Edward  Forster. 

Mr.  Cotes. 


Whereupon  the  Chairman  declared  himself  with  the  Ayes. 

Ordered,  To  Report,  together- with  the  MEinvtes  of  Evidence,  and  an  Appendix. 


325. 
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MINUTES    OF    EVIDENCE. 


Monday,  27th  May  1878. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT: 


Mr.  Bmrran. 
Mr.  Burt. 
Dr.  Cameron. 
Sir  WilUam 
Mr.  Halsej. 
Mr.  Isaac. 


Cuninghame. 


Mr.  Charles  Lewis. 

Mr.  Marten. 

Mr.  Mundella. 

Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley. 

Mr.  Henry  Samuelson. 

Mr.  Tennant. 


Sir  MATTHEW  WHITE  RIDLEY,  Bart.,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Capel  Augustus  Curwood,  called  in;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

1.  I  think  you  are  at  present  Solicitor  to  the 
Great  Eastern  Railway  Company  ? — I  am. 

2.  You  at  one  time  were  town  clerk  of  Leeds? 
— Yes,  up  to  December  last ;  I  was  1 1  years  town 
clerk  of  Leeds. 

3.  You  have  also  had  experience  in  election 
matters  as  deputy  returning  officer  for  the 
Eastern  Division  of  the  West  Riding? — Yes. 

4.  Therefore,  one  may  say  that  you  come  be- 
fore the  Committee  with  considerable  experience 
in  election  matters? — During  the  last  11  years 
hardly  anybody  has  had  more,  considering  the 
number  of  municipal  and  other  elections  that  I 
have  had. 

5.  In  Leeds  especially  ?  —  Yes,  in  Leeds 
especially. 

6.  You  are  aware,  are  you  not,  that  the  ques« 
tion  which  this  Committee  is  appointed  to  discuss 
is  the  propriety  or  possible  necessity  of  extending 
the  hours  of  polling  in  the  provinces  generally, 
in  manner  similar  to  what  is  the  case  in  the 
metropolis  ? — I  am. 

7.  We  would  be  glad  to  hear  your  opinion 
upon  the  subject ;  first,  as  to  the  necessity  or  the 
desirability,  or  in  whatever  order  you  think  it 
convenient  to  take  it  ? — I  hardly  know  whether 
the  Committee  wish  me  to  express  an  opinion 
upon  the  policy  of  it,  or  merely  upon  the  prac- 
ticability of  it. 

8.  First,  as  to  whether  it  is  desirable ;  whe- 
ther, in  fact,  certain  voters  are  prevented  from 
voting,  by  the  hours  of  polling  being  as  they  are 
at  present  ? — I  think  that  in  Vie  large  centres  of 
the  manufacturing  population  some  considerable 
numbers  are  prevented  from  voting,  on  account 
of  being  unable  to  do  so  without  sacrificing  part 

0.109. 


CAatrmon— continued. 

of  their  day's  pay ;  I  do  not  think  that  any  ad- 
vantage would  be  derived  by  extending  the  hours 
unless  thev  were  extended  to  ei^ht  o'dook  in  the 
evening,  because  very  often  t£ey  do  not  like 
coming  to  the  poll  withotit  goins  home  first.  To 
give  the  right  of  voting  in  ali  its  integrity  to 
everybody,  and  save  any  ground  of  complaint  if 
the  hours  are  altered,  I  say  let  them  be  altered 
to  eight  o'clock  at  night ;  but  the  result  of  that 
would  undoubtedly  be  to  delav  the  publioation 
of  the  poll  in  most  cases  until  the  following  day, 
and  certainly  would  increase  the  expense  very 
much. 

9.  In  what  way  do  you  think  it  would  increase 
the  expense  very  much? — Speaking  from  my 
own  experience  in  Leeds  we  have  managed,  with 
veiy  rare  exceptions,  to  get  through  the  polling 
and  to  declare  the  poll,  both  in  the  municipfu 
elections  and  also  in  the  Parliamentary  elections, 
on  the  same  day,  and  by  that  means  we  have 
been  enabled  to  economise  the  staff  we  have 
used  in  the  polling-places  in  ascertaining  the 
poll ;  if  you  go  into  another  day,  you  have  to 
pay  over  again  those  engaged  in  the  counting. 

10.  About  what  number  do  you  employ? — 
I  have  had  a  staff  of  300  in  Leeds,  hut  Leeds  is 
an  exceptionally  difficult  place  to  work ;  although 
it  has  only  300,000  inhabitants,  and  is  not  so 
large  as  Manchester,  Birmingham,  or  Liver- 
pool, the  area  (21,572  a.  1  r.  39  p.)  is  very  much- 
larger,  for  we  have  outlying  stations ;  its  cir- 
cumference is  33  miles.  We  have  to  give  a 
polling  station  for  150  voters  in  one  place,  and 
that  state  of  things  would  not  apply  to  more  con- 
centrated towns,  such  as  Manchester,  Liverpool, 
and  Birmingham;  each  of  those  three  towns, 

A  although 
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Mr.  Chairman^  continued. 

Curwood.     although  hu*ger^  is  much  easier  to  work  than 
T^         Leeds, 

-  -^  11.  Do  I  understand  you  to  mean  that  the 

increase  of  expense  consequent  upon  extending 
the  hours  of  polling  would  in  Leeds  be  greater 
than  at  such  places  as  you  have  mentioned  ? — 
Yes,  but  I  doubt  wheAer  in  Manchester,  Liver- 
pool, or  Birmingham  they  would  be  able  to  get 
through  in  the  same  day,  if  they  had  11  or  12 
contested  elections,  as  has. been  the  case  with  me 
frequently  in  one  day. 

12.  What  number  of  polling-places  have  you 
in  Leeds  ? — We  have  33  stations  when  every 
ward  is  contested;  and  in  working  out  the 
Ballot  Act,  I  have  put  as  many  as  4,000  persons 
to  vote  in  one  station,  for  the  purpose  of 
economising. 

13.  Have  you  ever  found  that  cause  any  in- 
convenience?— Not  at  all;  I  have  given  them 
separate  tables,  with  two  clerks  to  each  tiJDie^ 
and  about  600  voters  to  each  table.  I  economised 
it  in  that  way,  and  saved  »  gceat  deal  of  trouble, 
because  there  was  only  one  baUo^box  in  the 
station,  and  that  saved  labour  is  efaeckiiig  the 
contents  of  the  ballot-boaiefl,  as  yoa  only  ha«  one 

{>residinff  officer  s  account  to  deal  witii  instead  of 
bur  or  five.  I  believe  in  Mancbcatorand  Liver- 
pool they  have  separate  stations,  that  is  to  say,  a 
polling  clerk,  and  a  pi}eaiding  officer^  and  clerks^ 
and  everything  to  every  500  voters. 

14.  But  in  your  view,  yours  is  the  more 
•economical? — "fes;  I  satisfied  the  Committee 
which  was  appointed  at  the  instance  of  Sir 
Charles  Dilke,  that  my  plan  was  a  feasible  one, 
and  we  have  never  had  a  oreak  down  of  any  sort 
or  kind. 

15.  TheB  I  understand  you.  to  say  that  30& 
«l^ks  ore  emj^yed  at  a  Pacliamenitaary  election  2 
— I  should  take  tke  presiding  oi&oevs  and  clevks 
at' aomAwheve  about  300^;  tiwt  would  be  the  eaM 
»t  a  ParlJRmffnlary  election,  und  it  would  be  the 
case  at  municipal  elections  where  every  ward  ia 
eontested;  I  may  say  that  in  Leeds  the'wasds 
ave  gjenendly  ecmtested. 

16.  In  your  opinion  then,  if  the  hours  o£ 
peUiiig  were  extended,  as  you  say  they  must  be,  ia 
the  evening  to  eight  o'clock,  you  would  have  ttt. 
enploy  those  derks  over-time?  —  Yes;  those 
clerks  could  not  go  on  at  night ;  they  would  not 
be  fit  to  work  longer ;  the  poll  opening-  »t.  ei^t 
in.  the  momiag  they  would  be  knocked  up^  and 
if  you.  wanted  to  de<d«re  the  poll  at  night,  yoa 
must  either  have  a  separate  staff  ready,,  or  con- 
mence  the  next  day  with  either  the  sane  staff  or 
another  staff. 

17.  What  is  the  pay  of  a  cleric  ? — We  give 
the  clerks  1  /.,  and  2  Z.  to  the  presiding  officers^ 
and  they  complatn  very  bitterly  of  tbe  small  feesr 
which  thev  get.  They  have  to  provide  their 
own  re£reshnientSM 

IB.  Have  yon  no  power  to  make  aa  allowance 
for  refireshments? — rto,  we  have  no  power  to  do 
thatt 

19»  With  regard  to  declaring  the  poll  the 
Mune  night,  wonld  it  be  an  objection  to  tiie  ex- 
tending of  the  houEB,  if  it  was  not  declared  ihab 
nieht  ? — ^Lookin^  at  it  from  a. returning  officer's 
pomt  of  view,  if  he  does  his  duty,  and  he  is 
desirous  of  giving  everybody  interested  all  oppor^ 
tunity  (^  seeing  everything  canned  o«(t  in  a 
strictly  regular  manner.  I  abould  say  that  the 
poll  10  better  declared  the  following  day,  speakmg' 
.as  di  i*etummg  officer,  or  as  an  officer  having  the 


CAatrman— continued. 

control  of  the  election,  but  the  candidates  and 
their  agents  object  very  much  indeed  to  that. 
We  have  had  extraordinary  pressure  put  upon 
us,  and  with  that  view  have  worked  far  into  the 
night  in  order  to  get  it  done,  and  I  have  always 
got  it  done.  The  register  of  voters  in  Leeds  now 
IS  49,545^  last  year  it  was  49,300. 

20.  What  time  in  the  day  is  there  the 
greatest  pressure  of  voters  to  vote ;  is  it  in  the 
middle  of  the  day  ? — In  the  middle  of  the  day, 
at  the  dinner  houc ;  ia.  a.  place  like  Leeds  it 
would  be  so. 

21.  In  your  experience  as  returning  officer 
and  town  clerk  of  Leeds,  have  you  reason  to 
believe  that  any  considerable  number  of  persons 
are  prevented  voting  by  the  limitation  of  the 
hours  of  palling? — Yes,  I  have  no  doubt  of  it, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  complaints  that  yoa 
have  heard  are  true. 

22;  Have  those  complaints  been  numerous  ? — 
Yes,  it  is  looked  upon  as  a  grievance. 

23.  Do  you  think  it  is  a  reasonabfe  grievance? 
— Yes,  if  the  franchise  is  thengbt  ot  importance, 
I  quite  agree  that  it  is  a  reasenable  grievance  ; 
in  many  cases  it  deprives  the  working  classes  no 
doubt  of  exercising  their  rigiit  to  vote,  but  they 
could  exercise  it  if  they  chose  to  sacrifice  some 
of  their  time. 

24.  With  resard  to  nit  extaision  early  in  the 
day,  about  whicn  I  observe  a  good  many  qued« 
tions  were  asked  by  the  Committee  who  sat  last 
year,  is  it  your  opinion  that  any  extension  in  the 

•  way  of  opening  tne  poll  easlier  in  the  morning 
would  be  of  any  use  to  meet  that  difficulty  ? — It 
ought  to  answer  the  purpose,  but  the  difficulty 
then  would  be  in  getting  clerks  at  that  hour  to 
go  te^  the  oot-stadooB  in  time ;  there  is  a  diffi- 
culty imw  even  at  eight  o'clock ;  some  of  my 
people  would  have  to  getr  iq»  art  half^^MMt  five  to 
set  to-  their  stations  at  eight  in^  the  country 
districts,  and  it  would  be  still  mere  difficult  in 
the  counties.  You  see  there  is  a  dmger  to  the 
ballot-box,  aoid  the  ballot-box  and  the  contents 
of  the  bftllot-bov  have  to  be  protected ;  they 
Hiet  lie  absurt  somewhere,  and  there  i»  allways  a 
isMf^  of  the  thing  being  tampered*  witii,  atnd  the 
mark  beiiif^  ase^Ttained)  and  se  en,  because  if  the 
ballot  is  te  be  carried  out  im  its-  intc^ty,  ike 
stamp  and  everythiBg  must  be  thorou^Iy  pro- 
tected before  it  is  used,  and  it  must  be  eaually 
protected  after  it  has  been  used  fi*om  oeing 
tampered  with  in  any  way. 

25^  I  can  understand  the  diilleulty  of  getting 
your  clerks,  to  get  up  early  in  the  mormng  to 
arrive  in  time  to-  onen,  we  vrill  say,  at  six  o'clock, 
but  where  doee  the  diffienltrf  lie  in  tampering* 
with  the  ballot4)ox  to  which  you'  have  allnded  ? 
— First  you  have  to  entrust  the  presiding  officer 
when  he  starts,  with  all  the  pamphemalia,  in- 
cluding the  official  mark,  and  when  is  he  to  come 
for  it?  Is  he  to  come  fiw  it  at  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  or  is  he  to  be  entrusted  with  it  to  take 
it  to  bis  house  the  night  befi^re ;  I  say  til  that 
involves  extra  risk. 

26.  Supposing  that  risk  to  be  ^ot  over,  would 
the  opening  of  the  poll  earlier  in  tiie  morning 
enable  voters  in  Leeds  with  wh<Hn  yen  are  ac- 
quainted to  give  their  votes? — Certainly,  be- 
cause then  it  would  be  their  own  fuult  it  ihej 
did  not  choose  to  put  themselves  to  the  incon- 
venience of  early  rising,  and  they  would  lose 
tiieir  vote. 

27.  Supposing  that  objection  were  taken  to 
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Chairm&M — continiied. 

ibue  poll  beijQg  c^en  vexf  late  at  iHglit ;  that  sa  to 
say^  to  the  ^xtenskui  takii^  place  at  the  end  of 
tlu3  poUiBgy  idien  the  excitement  u  generally 
greater  perhaps  than  it  is  earlier  in  the  daj, 
jou  think  that  would  enable  the  voters  in  tbe 
districts  in  Leeds  to  give  tlieir  votes  in  the  saorn- 
ii^  ? — Ye£,  most  decidedly ;  it  is  merely  a  qxies- 
lion  of  persdooal  inconvenience  to  the  voter  ^r 
fijot ;  liiatis  to  aay,  he  could  vote  then  without  any 
1ms  of  earning. 

2B.  But  tl^  demand'}  wduoh  you  have  heard 
expressed  £00:  the  extension  of  me  hours  of  poU- 
ipg  have  generally  taken  the  form,  have  tHey 
no^  of  ATI  extension  in  the  afternoon  ? — I  have 
never  heand  the  earlier  hours  suggested  by  those 
complaining  about  it ;  it  has  always  been  ia  the 
afternoon. 

29*  I  gather  that  it  is  your  opinion  that  the 
extension  in  the  evening  is  the  most  desirable^ 
for  the  reasons  you  have  stated  ? — Yes,  I  think 
it  would  be  the  best  plan,  and  then  where  it  is  not 
praeticable  to  declare  the  pc^  that  evening,  to 
declare  it  the  next  day ;  but  that  would  entail 
greater  expense. 

30.  Would  it  entail  any  other  expense  beyond 
that  which  you  have  mentioned,  namely,  the  cost 
of  derksP — No ;  the  hire  of  the  polling  stations 
would  be  !tihe  same ;  th,e  poUoe  expenses  might 
be  more^  but  it  would  jwl  be  much.  People  on 
duty  &r  so  many  hours  must  have  aome  money 
given  to  them  to  get  refreshments,  or  refiesh- 
jnents  must  be  provided. 

3L  With  regard  to  the  practicability,  do  you 
see  any  objection  to  keeping  the  p(dl  open  later 
than  it  is,  ujpon  any  grounds  of  extra  excitement, 
or  k6e|)i2^  it  open  in  the  hours  of  darkness,  and 
BO  on,  m  Leeds  ? — I  have  had  to  (leal  with  avch 
orderly  people  in  Leeds,  and  in  that  part  of  the 
country  people  are  so  weU-behaved,  that  I  should 
have  jno  hesitation  in  saying  that  there  would  be 
DO  dajB^er;  but  really  the  Leeds  people  are 
exo^tionally  sensible  upon  those  oooaaiotis; 
they  behave  themaelvefi  remarkably  well,  but 
from  what  I  have  beard  of  in  other  pbces, 
especiaUy  in  Ihe  counties,  there  would  be  sosie 
difficulty  in  gettiiiig  your  ballot  boxes  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  across  the  country;  but  I 
have  had  no  a<Sttai  experience  of  such  difl^ 
culty. 

32.  We  are  speaking  now  generally  of  the 
population  of  Leeds,  and  you  say  that,  from  your 
experience  of  Leeds,  there  would  be  no  difficulty 
wha^vcar  on  that  sooreP — In  Leeds,  certainly 
not;  m  Liverpool  I  should  be  alitjde  UMHe  doubt- 
fuL  I  have  had  some  experience  of  that  in 
Liverpool,  and  I  shoukl  hesitate  to  give  the  same 
opinion  about  Liverpool 

33.  Will  you  tell  us  what  your  experience  has 
been  in  Liverpool? — I  was  deputy  and  acting 
town  derk  there,  but  that  was  before  the  baUot. 
The  Ballot  Act  came  into  operation  when  Z  was 
in  Leeds,  but  I  know  a  good  deal  of  that  sort  of 
population  in  Liverpool  I  was  the  adviser  of  the 
pouee  when  I  was  there,  and  therefore  I  had  some 
means  of  judging.  You  see  the  Irish  element  is 
very  strong  indeed  in  Liverpool,  and  they  are 
very  liable  to  ^^  very  excited  in  an  election. 

34.  So  £ur  as  your  experience  with  regard  to 
Liverpool  ffoes,  which  I  understand  was  previous 
to  the  passmg  of  the  Ballot  Act,  it  would  not  be 
favourable  to  an  extension  oi*  the  hours,  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  lead  to  disorder  ?— You 
would  require  to  take  extra  precautions.    !No 
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doid>t  yoM  oouU  manage  it  very  wdl  in  Ltver- 

|^ooJ«  but  it  would  require  extra  precautiofns,  uid  j^ 

involve  extra  expense.  *i«7«  ' 

35.  With  regard  to  the  number  of  persons, 
omtd  you  &rra  any  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  dis- 
firaachisement  w^hich  you  spoke  of  as  practicatty 
talring  place  im  voters  beiw  poevented  from 
vioting  ? — ^No,  I  could  Jtot;  I  have  no  dvta  io  go 
upon.  It  has  been  a  general  complaint,  not  a 
figpedKcoiie. 

36.  Most  of  the  votes  Mre  given  at  Ihe  dnnter 
hour  at  Leeds,  are  tiiey  not  ? — The  pv^sure  »  at 
(the  cHsuier  hour. 

37.  Mju^  it  be»i  fidund  tha^  many  voters  have 
been  usAbfe  <to  give  their  votes  m  oonsequeiioe 
of  the  crowds  at  the  polling  booths,  and  having  to 
go  bads  4o  their  wodc  without  givmg  their  votes  ? 
— Thftt  we  oattnot  telL  When  they  have  gone 
away  they  have  complained  that  they  have  n«t 
been  able  to  vote,  but  we  ha^e  mo  means  of  check- 
ing that;  weoouldfiottdl  who  wasavoterornot 
until  he  got  inside. 

36.  Haute  ^oa  not  heard  afterwards  that  men 
have  eemflamed,  sayingtbat  ftbey  have  had  to  go 
back  to  their  work  Without  voting? — I  hate 
heard  such  complaints,  but  they  are  of  a  very 
general  <Qhamoter.  But  theie  is  no  doubt  that  a 
great  many  peo^  eaunot  vote  for  want  of  accom- 
modation in  the  booth,  or  th^  abstain  irom  voting 
hecaase  they  aatioipate  a  difficulty  about  it. 

39.  Dp  you  see  in  general  anyioi^ctioBs  to 
extending  the  hours  of  polling  in  ho^e  borou^ifi 
such  as  Leedfi,  of  winch  you  have  personal  expe- 
laenoe,  which  would  eounterbalanoe  the  advan- 
tages beyond  what  yoa  have  mentioned? — It 
Amounts  to  a  matter  of  extra  trouble  and  ex- 
pense, that  is  all;  idiere  is  no  impracticability 
about  it  at  all. 

40.  In  Leeds  you  are  distinctly  of  opinion  that 
it  wodLd  not  eilher  encourage  or  promote  rioting 
and  extra  excitement ;  would  it  give  any  further 
occasMn  fcnr  bribery,  or  ainrtiiing  of  that  kind  ? — 
No,  I  should  think  not.  I  woidd  undertake  the 
tttn^ement  of  the  Leeds  elections  if  the  hours 
weie  extended,  with  just  the  same  means  as  I 
have  done,  except  that  I  diould  have  to  spend 
more  money  than  I  have  h^etofoie  done. 

41.  In  the  case  of  Leeds,  the   extra  expense  . 
would  amount    to  about    300  h  ? — Yes,   about 
300  Z. 

42.  The  number  of  voters,  I  thi!ik  you  toM 
the  Committee,  is  about  50,000? — Just  about 
50,000. 

Mr.  Henry  Samuelson. 

43.  Your  dbief  objection  to  the  extension  of 
the  hours,  you  said,  wa^  wilh  regard  to  the  ex- 
pense ? — The  chief  reason ;  I  did  not  call  it  an 
objection. 

44.  You  pay  jour  clerks  now,  I  think  you  said, 
for  their  work,  from  ^ht  to  four,  a  sovereign  ? — 
Yes. 

45.  Then  what  do  you  pay  them  for  counting 
afterwards  ? — Sometimes  we  include  the  counting 
in  that;  we  often  got  them  to  do  the  counting 
too,  but  not  always. 

46.  But  when  you  do  not,  what  do  you  pay 
them  ? — Then  I  should  have  to  give  them  another 
sovereign. 

47.  Do  not  you  think  you  could  get  one  set  of 
clerks  from  eight  to  eieht  far  one  sovereign,  and 
then  get  another  set  of  clerks  to  come  on  fresh 
for  another  sovereign  ? — I  think,  at  Leeds,  you- 
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would ;  because  the  people  take  a  great  interest 
in  elections,  and  the  people  do  not  care  so  much 
about  a  day ;  but  in  other  places  I  do  not  think 
you  would. 

48.  Not  by  fresh  relays? — It  is  very  difficult; 
because  it  is  to  be  weft  done,  you  must  have 
trustworthy  people ;  and  when  aman  has  got  ex- 
perienced in  it,  he  is  worth  two  men  who  have 
none. 

49.  Do  the  men  generally  get  throurfi  the 
counting  up  of  the  votes  in  Manchester,  Liver- 
pool, Birmingham,  and  other  great  boroughs  like 
that  in  one  &y  ? — I  do  not  Imow  from  my  own 
experience  ;  1  have  not  had  any  experience  of 
those  places  since  the  ballot  has  been  in  opera- 
tion. 

50.  Do  you  think  that  delaying  the  declara- 
tion of  the  poll  would  have  any  tendency  to  keep 
up  the  excitement  in  the  borough  ? — ^Yes. 

51.  And  for  that  reason  the  sooner  you  can 
declare  the  poll  the  better  for  the  quietude  of  the 
place  ? — No  doubt. 

52.  You  think,  do  you  not,  tiiat  extending  the 
hours  would  greatly  tend  to  relieve  the  pressure 
which  occurs  in  the  middle  of  the  day  at  the 
polling  booth? — Yes,  it  would. 

53.  You  stated  that  many  people  could  only 
exercise  their  rights  at  present  by  sacrificing 
their  time ;  but  it  would  involve  sacrificing,  in 
many  cases,  more  {than  time,  namely,  money  ?— 
I  meant  their  wage ;  by  sacrificing  a  part  of  their 
wage  they  could  vote. 

54.  What  are  the  eeneral  hours  of  work  at 
Leeds  ?— I  should  thii&  generallv  from  six  in  the 
morning  to  six  in  the  evening,  but  you  have  a 
gentleman  on  this  Committee  who  can  tell  you 
better  than  I  can.  Sometimes  they  work  till 
half-past  six,  and  sometimes  they  work  over- 
time. 

55.  You  said  you  thought  it  would  be  difficult 
to  get  the  people  together  at  the  booth  early 
enough  in  tne  morning,  but  tiiat  tiiat  was  the 
only  inconvenience ;  but  we  had  on  the  Com- 
mittee which  sat  last  year  to  consider  the  exten- 
sion of  the  hours  in  the  metropolis,  evidence 
tending  to  show  that  there  were  certain  trades 
which  could  hardly  come  to  the  poll  very  early 
in  the  morning  ;  for  example,  the  building  trades 
go  to  work  very  early,  so  that  really  if  you  were 
to  open  the  poll  at  seven,  they  would  not  be 
able  to  go? — Seven  would  not  do,  but  six 
would  do. 

56.  For  the  building  trade  we  were  told  that 
that  would  be  too  late,  as  they  go  to  work  even 
earlier  tjian  that  ? — I  am  not  acquainted  with  that, 
and  therefore  cannot  give  an  opinion. 

57.  Is  there  a  very  large  number  of  builders 
employed  in  Leeds  ? — For  the  size  of  the  place  the 
building  trade  is  very  fairly  represented. 

58.  Do  those  people  live  very  much  outside 
the  borough, and  woA  in  it? — Yes ;  the  borough 
itself  is  very  large,  it  is  27  or  30  miles  in  circum- 
ference, or  someuiing  like  that. 

59.  Do  they  go  to  work  in  the  mominff  bv 
train  like  they  do  in  London  ? — I  should  tnink 
not,  but  I  cannot  tell. 

60.  With  regard  to  the  danger  which  you  said 
you  might  possibly  anticipate  from  the  extension 
of  hours  in  Liverpool,  that  would  be  a  good  deal 
modified,  would  it  not,  by  tiie  fact  that  the 
ballot  is  now  in  use  there  ? — Everything  is  very 
much  better  under  the  ballot  than  it  was  under 
the  old  system. 


Mr.  Henri/  Samuelson — continued. 

61.  You  mean  better  than  under  open  polling? 
Yes ;  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  about  it. 
Where  danger  of  a  row  was  anticipated,  it  would 
be  easily  met  by  proper  precautions  being  taken, 
by  putting  extra  police  on  to  protect  the  presid- 
ing officer  and  his  box. 

62.  Colonel  Henderson  told  the  Committee 
in  his  evidence  last  year  that  he  understood  that 
there  were  nearly  one-tiiird  the  number  of  voters 
shut  out  in  the  metropolis,  in  consequence  of  the 
early  hour  of  closing  tne  poll;  what  do  you  think  tiie 
proportion  would  be  at  Leeds  ? — I  have  no  means 
of  knowing ;  I  cannot  carry  it  further  than  tiiat 
there  is  a  general  complaint  that  it  is  a  hardship 
upon  the  working  classes  tiiat  many  of  tiiem  can- 
not vote,  witiiout  sacrificing  time  and  wages. 

63.  What  are  the  hours  of  voting  at  school 
board  elections  in  Leeds  ? — In  Leeds  we  have 
held -the  school  board  elections  at  the  usual  time, 
fit)m  nine  till  four;  but  in  a  contested  school 
board  election  it  is  impossible  to  declare  the  re- 
sult of  tiie  poll  on  the  same  day ;  the  votes  have 
to  be  tabulated,  and  where  you  have  such  a 
complication  of  voting  you  cannot  possibly 
count  the  papers ;  you  must  tabulate  them,  and 
it  takes  a  whole  day  to  do. 

64.  Do  you  think  it  is  equally  practicable  to 
take  the  poll  in  tiie  evening,  by  gas  light  as  by 
day  light  ? — Yes ;  we  have  to  oo  it  in  Leeds  in 
the  municipal  elections,  which  take  place  in 
November. 

65.  Would  the  fact  that  a  great  part  of  the 
work  is  carried  on  by  gas  light  greatiy  increase 
the  cost? — No. 

66.  I  suppose  that  now  the  counting  is  carried 
on  by  gas  light  ? — Always ;  and  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty at  all  about  it. 

Mr.  Barran. 

67.  You  say  that  the  expense  of  an  election 
would  be  considerably  increased  in  consequence 
of  tiie  large  number  of  clerks  that  you  would  re- 
quire for  counting  up ;  you  employ  300  clerks  at 
each  election ;  how  many  would  you  employ  for 
counting  up? — That  would  depend  upon  the 
class  of  papers  that  had  to  be  counted,  that  is  to 
say,  when  there  were  fewer  candidates  there 
would  be  a  less  number  required. 

68.  Speaking  now  of  a  general  election,  or  a 
general  municipal  election,  what  would  the  num- 
ber be  ? — A  Parliamentary  election  is  all  lield  in 
one  room,  under  one  presiding  officer,  so  tiiat 
there  would  not  be  so  many  presiding  officers. 

69.  But  how  many  clerks  do  you  require  ? — I 
should  take,  if  I  only  had  the  counting  and  sort- 
ing, 60  or  70  clerks,  because  you  would  get  it 
done  much  quicker. 

70.  That  would  be  one-fifth  the  number  em- 
ployed on  the  polling  day  ? — Yes. 

71.  And  the  same  would  apply  to  the  municipal 
elections? — No;  because  tiiere  we  require  to 
have  them  in  separate  rooms ;  we  have,  in  a  sense, 
a  separate  staff,  and  it  takes  more  men.' 

72.  What  would  be  the  number  required  for 
counting  up  the  votes  ? — That  depends  upon  the 
extent  of  tie  wards.  Sometimes,  where  there  are 
two  members  to  be  elected,  and  there  are  five 
candidates ;  you  have  cross  voting,  and  it  requires 
a  much  longer  time  to  sort  the  papers,  and  then 
they  have  to  be  counted  and  checked. 

73.  Are  those  papers  not  counted  by  tiie  repre- 
sentatives of  the  candidates  ? — Yes,  but  we  do  not 
trust  tiiem  in  their  hands  imtil  we  have  done  it, 
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Mr.  Barran — continued, 
because  it  would  be  open  to  the  suspicion  that 
they  have  been  tampered  with ;  we  never  let  the 
candidate  or  his  agent  touch  the  papers  until  the 
officials  have  done  with  them. 

74.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  number  of  clerks 
generally  employed  on  the  1st  of  November  in 
counting  up  the  votes  ? — I  take  the  same  number, 
300  or  over ;  I  have  done  the  whole  thing  with 
those  300  clerks. 

75.  Is  that  in  consequence  of  your  having  en- 
gaged them  for  the  purpose  of  the  polling  booths, 
not  because  you  needed  them  for  the  purpose  of 
counting  the  votes  ? — I  have  made  a  baream  with 
^em  tlmt  they  should  come  there  and  do  all  the 
work. 

76.  Are  they  absolutely  needed  for  the  purpose 
of  counting  up  the  votes  ? — Not  all  of  them. 

77.  Would  one-half  of  them  do  ? — Less  than 
half. 

78.  As  to  the  inconvenience  to  the  working 
classes  leaving  their  work  to  go  to  vote,  which  has 
been  explained  by  you  to  some  extent,  will  you 
tell  me  whether  or  not  a  lar^e  number  of  voters 
in  Leeds  who  work  at  one  end  of  the  town,  live  at 
the  other  ? — No  doubt  that  is  so. 

79.  And  whose  time  would  be  very  consider- 
ably sacrificed  in  their  having  to  cross  the  greater 
part  of  the  borough  for  the  purpose  of  recording 
their  votes? — Yes,  no  doubt;  that  is  why  I  say 
eight  o'clock  would  be  desirable. 

80.  Id  it  not  the  fact  that  there  are  a  large  num- 
ber of  clerks  and  warehousemen  who  live  in  the 
suburbs  of  the  borough,  and  who  have  to  go  to 
business  early  in  the  morning,  and  who  would 
have  to  leave  town  to  go  out  to  the  suburbs  to 
record  their  vote  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

Mr.  Tennant 

81.  They  would  record  their  votes  where  they 
Uve,  would  they  not? — Yes;  but  we  are  supposing 
that  they  come  into  the  centre  of  the  town  to  the 
warehouses  and  banks,  and  so  on,  and  they  have 
to  be  at  their  place  of  business  before  the  poll  is 
opened. 

82.  Still  they  would  record  their  vote  in  the 
place  where  tliey  live? — They  would  have  to 
go  back  there  to  do  it ;  there  is  no  other  means 
without  that 

83.  Do  you  think  that  that  is  the  fact  to  any 
great  extent  in  Leeds  ? — I  should  think  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  it  is. 

84.  You  think  that  practically  a  great  number 
are  unable  to  record  their  votes  ? — I  rather  place 
it  upon  the  working  population  than  upon  the 
clerks,  although  it  would  affect  the  clerks  in  the 
way  suggested,  to  a  considerable  extent. 

85.  Do  those  particular  working  classes  to 
which  you  refer,  not  go  home  to  theur  meals,  as 
a  rule,  in  the  middle  of  the  day  ? — Yes ;  and  it  is 
in  the  dinner  hour  at  present  that  the  booths  are 
80  crowded. 

86.  Are  the  booths  so  crowded  at  that  time  of 
the  day  that  they  cannot  record  their  votes  ? — 
Very  often  there  is  a  very  sreat  pressure,  but 
I  expect  that  a  great  many  abstain  from  going 
because  of  the  belief  that  they  cannot  get 
in,  although  we  have  taken  every  possible  pre- 
caution, and  have  given  every  assistance  in  our 
power. 

87.  Could  not  that  .to  a  ^eat  extent  be 
remedied  by  having  more  polhng  booths? — If 
^ou  have  more  polling  bootns  you  considerably 
mcrease  the  expense,  and  you  considerably  in- 
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crease  the  difficulty  of  counting  the  votes,  be- 
cause every  station,  as  I  have  explained  to  the 
Committee,  has  to  be  separately  dealt  with  before 
it  is  dealt  with  in  the  aggregate,  and  that  creates 
great  delay.  Then  every  station  requires  a  pre- 
sidinff  officer,  who  is  a  person  of  superior  position, 
most  likely  a  solicitor,  to  whom  you  have  to  give 
two  guineas ;  so  that  it  amounts  up. 

88.  Would  not  the  expense  be  greater,  do 
you  think,  in  keeping  open  the  hours  of  polling 
80  very  much  longer  than  they  are  now ;  you  do 
not  expect  the  same  staff  to  work  throughout  the 
entire  day,  do  you  ?— I  should ;  that  is  what  I 
have  done.  We  have  12  wards  in  Leeds,  many 
of  them  containing  a  considerably  greater  num- 
ber of  .voters  than  man^  boroughs ;  I  have  had 
11  contested  elections  m  one  day,  and  I  have 
always  got  done  by  12  o'clock. 

89.  Supposing  that  the  returning  officer  began 
at  six  o'clock  m  the  morning  and  went,  on  till 
eight  o'clock  at  night,  what  would  you  say  ?— 
Then  I  think  he  would  reqtiire  extra  remunera- 
tion. 

90.  Do  you  think  he  would  do  it? — Yes,  but 
as  I  say,  I  think  it  would  involve  extra  expense ; 
you  cannot  do  it  any  way  without  extra  ex- 
pense. 

91.  Would  there  be  more  expense  in  multi- 
plying the  polling  booths  ? — Yes,  there  is  a  very 
great  difficulty  in  splitting  up  the  polling  places 
more  than  we  do ;  it  creates  a  great  practical 
difficulty  in  working  out  the  elections. 

Mr.  Burt. 

92.  Would  beginning  the  voting  at  six  o'clock 
in  the  moming  enable  the  working  people  to 
vote  ? — I  should  have  thought  eo,  but  I  am  told 
that  persons  engaged  in  the  building  trades  go  to 
their  work  and  commence  theii^  work  at  six 
o'clock,  but  you  can  get  a  very  competent 
opinion  upon  that  point  from  the  honourable 
Member  for  Leeds ;  I  really  do  not  know 
exactly  what  time  the  various  trades  begin 
the  manufacturers,  I  believe,  begin  at  six  o'clock, 
but  it  is  a  thing  which  my  attention  has  never 
been  called  to,  and  I  am  not  qualified  to  state 
from  experience. 

93.  Have  you  ever  heard  people  sometimes 
complain  about  the  present  limitation  of 
hours,  and  express  a  wish  for  an  earlier  opening 
of  the  poll  ? — No,  it  has  never  been  suggested  to 
me  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  conunence 
earlier,  but  it  has  been  many  times  suggested 
that  the  poll  should  be  extended  later,  and  they 
say  that  if  it  is  to  be  extended  later,  it  is  of  no 
use  extending  it  unless  you  extend  it  to  eight 
o'clock,  because  the  object  of  extending  it  is  to 
give  everybody  who  has  a  vote  a  reasonable 
opportunity  of  exercising  it,  and  you  would  still 
have  complaints  if  you  extended  it  up  to  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning. 

94.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  would  involve  con- 
siderable inconvenience  to  the  working  people, 
inasmuch  as  thev  would  have  to  get  up  very 
much  earlier  in  the  morning,  if  the  poll  was  open 
at  six  o'clock  ? — If  the  franchise  is  worth  havmg 
they  must  put  themselves  to  some  inconvenience 
to  exercise  it,  as  everybody  has  to  do  that  more 
or  less  ;  but  that  is  a  matter  upon  which  I  can- 
not give  an  opinion ;  it  certainly  would  involve 
them  in  great  inconvenience,  but  it  would  save 
them  the  loss  of  actual  money  by  not  interfering 
with  their  work, 
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Mr.  Burt — ecoktiiiued.  ^ 

95.  Do  you  see  any  diiBeulties  in  extendABg 
the  bouiB  over  and  abore  tho^  wbich  you  haire 
aientioAed;  that  ie  to  eay  the  difiicaiiy  of 
declaring  the  poU  and  the  extra  expense  ? — Nei 
Uke  aligbtest ;  1  would  imd^ake  to  work  it  with 
the  eaaie  facility  tbat  I  bave  woriced  tbom^  if  we 
bad  the  extended  bours,  barring  tbe  v>ere  qnee*- 
tion  of  expense. 

96.  You  do  not  antidpate  any  difficulties 
jkrifii^gfrom  disorder  or  riot?— JSfo;  I  Iwfe  al- 
ready £aid  tbat,  so  &r  ae  Leeds  is  oo&eemed,  I 
do  not  tbink  it  is  at  all  prohabku 

Mr.  Halsey. 

97.  I  understood  you  to  say  tbat  in  couatiiiff 
tbe  votes  you  take  50  or  70  cUdb  ?— Yes,  I  saii 
^  witii  regard  to  a  particular  eleotiwa. 

98.  Leeds  sends  tnxee  Members  4oPariiaa)aat; 
Xberefore^  at  a  general  eleetion,  you  think  that 
(60  or  70  clerks  w^uld  not  do  ? — I  Aould  bare 
150  tben^  You  see  there  are  15  combinations* 
Supposing  you  have  six  candidates  to  be  elected^ 
and  the  cumulative  vote,  you  will  find  that  tbe 
tcombination  is  enormous.  My  pka  has  been 
to  hav-e  our  papers  recorded  in  coluHms^  a  eertain 
jxumber  of  oolumfis  in  each  dbeet,  and  ^wo  derka, 
one  to  call  and  another  to  write,  and  when  tbe 
jhioet  is  filled,  tbe  man  who  has  called  over  takes 
the  sheet,  and  tbe  other  man  takes  tbe  papecs, 
And  they  check  it  in  that  way.  Then  tihe  papers 
are  put  up  in  the  sheet,  so  that  the  agests  may 
check  them  in  any  way  before  recording  tibe 
votes. 

Sir  William  Cuninghasne, 

99*  Would  there  be  the  same  objection  to  in^ 
creased  expenditure  if  the  poll  was  opened  ^earUer 
in  tbe  momuig  ? — Yes,  I  think  thei^e  would ;  yeiu 
vtcould  have  to  pay  those  men  extra  for  goiqg  to 
ibe  station  earher,  for  it  is  a  |(mg  day  from  aix 
o'clock  in  the  monung. 

100.  To  tbe  same  extent  would  the  expense 
he  increased,  in  your  opinion^  as  if  the  houm 
w.ere  extended  at  the  close  of  the  day  ?— I  ikmk^ 
perhaps,  it  would  be  the  cheaper  of  the  two  tc 
C{)ien  m  the  morning,  but  I  do  not  think  that  it 
would  ^ve  anything  like  the  same  saJtiafaetiM  as 
having  it  open  in  the  evening. 

101.  Your  opinion  does  not  go  beyond  eon* 
siderisig  the  opening  in  the  monubg  not  abso^ 
lutely  impracticable  firom  tbe  point  of  view  of  the 
returning  oflScer? — No,  it  is  not  at  all  imprao 
jtioable. 

102.  But  with  regard  to  other  peoiple,  which 
do  you  think  would  be  the  beet  of^the  two?— I 
think  if  it  is  desirable  that  a  change  should  be 
made,  so  as  to  give  the  greatest  satisfaction  to 
the  greatest  number,  you  should  cause  the  poll 
to  be  open  until  eight  in  the  evening. 

103.  Who  pays  the  expense  if  it  be  increased 
by  any  change  in  this  aiTangemeat  ?— The  cost 
of  all  municipal  elections  are  borne  bv  Ae  rate- 

Eayers ;  the  cost  of  Parliamentary  eIectionfi«  as 
onourable  Members  most  likely  know,  are  borne 
by  the  candidates. 

104.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  a  greater  number 
of  voters  probably  are  prevented  recording  their 
votes  at  municipal  electi<ms  than  at  Parlia* 
mentary  elections  ?— The  same  difficulty  exists 
in  bodi. 

105.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  is  it  not  the  case  that 
there  are  a  greater  number  who  abstun  from 
voting  at  municipal  than  at  Parliamentary  elec- 


Sir  WiJUom  Cwiingkmwke-^Qosx&nxjL^A. 

ttooats  ? — Not  in  Leeds ;  local  matters  are  kdoeil 
quite  as  sltturply  aftcar  thane  «a  imperial  niaittocB ; 
in  faiott  it  is  Uie  training  acfaool  for  tbe  Imperial 
fights. 

106.  Axe  the  employers  of  labour,  as  a  general 
rule,  anxious  to  ajSGoord  facilities  iotiieir  wedmea 
to  vote  ? — Tbat  I  caamet  tell.  I  have  no  meaaa 
wihaitevar  of  knowing. 

107.  As  I  understand  you,  the  complaint  which 
you  have  received  as  to  persons  not  being  able 
to  vote  0  iiiis,  that  they  do  not  think  it  worth 
while  to  exercise  their  franchise  at  the  expense 
of  the  loss  of  a  proportional  part  of  their  wage? 
—Yes ;  and  as  I  expressed  before^  there  would 
be  no.  difficulty  whatever  within  the  existing 
hours  if  thev  were  willing  to  sacrifice  a  very  smaU 
portion  of  their  day's  wage. 

108.  Then  any  difficulty  arising  from  persons 
not  being  able  to  give  their  votes  during  their 
dinner  hour  would  be  remedied  by  increasmg  the 
number  of  officers  in  charge  of  the  polling  sta- 
tions during  the  dinner  hour  y^-You  cannot  do 
that,  because  you  cannot  extend  the  polling- 
bootfi  itself;  vou  cannot  extend  the  machinery 
within  the  polling-booth ;  there  must  be  so  many 
at  a  table. 

109.  Supposing  that  under  the  existing  law  vou 
had  to  make  provision  for  those  votes  being  ta!ken 
between  eight  and  four^  and  supposing  that  you 
were  aware  that  in  a  psuiicular  polUng  district 
you  would  receive  from  working  men  application 
to  vote  during  the  dinner  hour  amounting  to  s(^ 
many,  roust  you  not  in  making  preparation  fir 
the  accommodation  of  the  voters,  mi^e  prepara- 
tion for  the  maximm  number  of  persons  that 
you  are  likely  to  receive  during  the  dinner  hour? 
— So  we  do  to  the  best  of  our  abUity  ;  but  even 
then  there  is  a  rush. 

110.  Therefope,  to  IIm  best  <xf  your  d^tf,  you 
always  make  proviskm  diat  all  persons  ooniiig 
during  the  dinner  hour  shall  be  able  to  vote, 
without  being  kept  waiting  an  undme  amount  of 
time  ? — Undoubtedly  we  do. 

111.  Therefore  as  negards  tbe  persons  who 
would  vote  if  they  could  during  the  dinner  hour, 
your  arrangements  up  to  the  present  time  have 
always  been  sudi  as  to  the  mst  of  your  ability,. 
will  allow  them  to  vote  without  affording  them  n 
ffTMUid  fmr  complaont? — If  the  dinner  hoar  oould 
be  equally  divided  ansongat  everybody  w^  wanted 
to  vote  dnring  that  hoinr,  we  could  mana^  it ; 
twit  you  see  wlI  th(ey  go  and  get  their  dinner, 
and  then  they  leave  a  q<uarter  of  tm  hour  to  go 
and  vocic,  and  then  a  cvowd  eomes  and  we  cannot 
receive  diem. 

112.  Do  you  as  a  matter  of  fact  make  prepara- 
tions to  receive  tiie  nftaadmum  nimiber  who  are 
likely  to  present  themselves  at  any  one  period  in 
the  day  ?— In  the  wards  where  the  workpeople 
have  to  vote,  and  which  are  moat  densely  popu» 
lated,  we  give  asmudi  accommodation  as  possible 
by  gi^'ing  more  tables  and  more  der4^s  in  the 
booth,  but  that  is  limited.  Then  if  everybody 
who  wanted  to  vote  in  the  dinner  hour  would 
come  to  tiie  booth  at  IS  o'clock  and  wait  patiently 
till  one  or  whatever  the  hour  is,  they  wouW  aU 
get  taken  in  their  turns,  but  they  do  not  do  so  ; 
ue^  come  at  the  last  quarter  of  an  hour,  just 
before  ^ing  to  work,  after  having  gone  home  to 
their  dmner,  and  they  squeeze  in,  and  you  cannot 
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St  tlidr  votef  taken,  and  tkes  they  ^o  awfty 
ck  to  ^eir  work  wiliiant  baviii^  votedl 

113.  If  tliose  p^roons  complaiii',  l^iey  pe^y 
complain  because  efficient  aceoininoda<fion  hatf  not 
been  provided  witkin  the  existing  hours  ? — No ; 
we  give  the  very  best  aceomiuodadoi!  that  we 
can,  but  we  caiuiot  make  provisicm  for  300  or 
4^0  people  to  vote  in  a  quarter  of  «n  hour. 

1 14.  1  ott  coaM  make  that  provisvon^  i  presume, 
if  you  knew  beforehand  th»t  30^  or  400  persoM 
would  present  themselves  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
on  the  particular  day  ? — It  wouM  be  diffieolt  flock 
very  cmdy.  You  woa^ld  have  to  supptemwift 
your  existing  arrangements. 

115.  Womd  it  be  practieable  tamahe  specinl 
arrangements  fbr  extra  assietance  durfaig  a  porti«»s 
of  tkeday  ? — No,  there  is  no  room  for  them ;  it 
cannot  he  done-.  There  are  a  certmi'  number 
allcitted  o«ty  and  the  whole  thtng^  has  to  be 
avnmged  beferahandw  The  registers  have  to  be 
cut  aifidlettiered  avid  so  on,  and  the  tatbles  markedy 
and  no  more  tlian  two  eleito  cm  be  engaged  is 
takmg  a  vote.  You  wotrld  get  into  a  great  aHMe 
of  confuswn  if  you  were  to  extend  it  further. 

116.  Supposing  the  case  of  an  electioni-taki'ng 
place  in.  the  winter  time,  and  that  the  houi-sof 
election  were  extended  from  4  o^elock  until  8 
o'elodc,  would  there  be,  in  your  opinion,  any 
risk  in  a  time  cf  great  pubHc  excitement,  such  as 
a  Pariiamentary  erection^  or  in  a  time  of  great 
locat  eacitement,  like  a  municipal  election,  of  a 
diaturbanee  of  the  peace,  er  persons  abstaiaii^f 
finm  voting  with  a  view  to  leaving  themselves 

r  to  undue  infinenceor  bribery  ? — The  longer 
election  is  himgin^  about,  no  doubt  the 
greater  opportanity  tt>r  malpractices ;  Aa* 
may  be  taken  as  a  certain  proposition ;  and  in  a 
time  of  ffreaC  excitement,  the  longer  tiie  time, 
and  the  later  the  hour  at  which  business  is  to  be 
done,  the  s>ore  liability  there  is  to  influences^ 
These  ace  two  self-evident  propositions.  Whether 
it  would  have  any  practical  bearing  or  not,  of 
course,  one  cannot  tell* 

117.  Take  the  case  of  1*e  last  general  election 
which  occurred  in  the  beginning  of  February.  I 
think  at  that  time  there  was  a  moon ;  suppo^ng" 
the  case  of  tiiere  being  no  moon  in  the  long  dark 
nights,  would  not  there  be  very  considerable 
extra  risk  of  some  disttirbance  of  the  public  peace 
or  of  bribery  and  corruption  ? — There  would  be 
a  very  great  opportunity  for  bribery,  but  the 
i-isk  that  I  should  be  afraid  of  in  tiie  dark  nights 
would  not  affect  the  towns,  if  you  take  a  large 
town  like  Leeds,  but  it  might  materially  affect 
the  safety  of  the  ballot-boxes  coming  in  from' 
outlying  (fistricts.  It  would  be  open  to  that  risk 
certainly,  and  I  say  the  di$culty  is  in  securing 
the  ballot-box  with  all  its  fittings  before  it  is 
used,  so  that  the  mark  should  be  kept  secret,  and 
also  in  securing  its  safe  return  to  the  returning 
officer  from  the  particular  booth*  If  it  is  late  at 
ni^t,  and  long  distances  in  the  country,  and  no 
trains,  and  they  are  obliged  to  depend  upon  any 
conveyance  tiiat  can  be  obtained,  and  possibly 
none  can  be  obtained,  they  would  have  to  carry 
it  even  three  or  four  miles,  and,  of  course,  the 
risk  would  be  greater, 

118.  I  understood  you  to  say  that,  at  Leeds, 
under  the  School  Board  regulations,  they  have 
not  tiiought  St  to  extend  the  hours  from  four  in  the 
a^moon  ?« — No,  to  the  best  of  my  belief,  and  I 
conducted  all  the  School  Board  elections;  we 
closed  at  four  o'clock. 

Oil09. 


Mr.  Jlorfen —continued 

119.  Are  you.  not  aware  tiiat,  under  the  regu- 
lations of  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Privy  Council  of  the  3rd  of  October  1873,  by 
virtue  of  the  powers  vested  in  them  under  the 
Elementary  Education  Acts  of  1870  and  1873, 
this  discretion  was  given :  "  The  poH  shall  com- 
mence at  such  an  hour  not  earlier  than  8  a^m., 
and  close  at  such  an  hour  not  later  than  8  p.m., 
as  shall  be  fixed  by  the  returning  officer,  but  the 
poll  shall  be  open  for  seven  hours,  and  no  longer**  ? 
— Yes.  Practically  it  was  my  doing.  I  did  not 
avail  myself  of  that.  The  School  BoM-d  elections 
are  very  troublesome. 

120^  I  presume  that  there  Btre  two  political 
parties  at  jLeede  ? — Yes,  and  more. 

121.  Did  both  parties  at  Leeds  concuir  in 
agreeing^  tiiat  the  School  Board  hours  should  not 
be  later  than  four- in  the  afternoon? — I  think  I 
managed  so  that,  practically,  they  did  agree.  I 
had  no  pressure  put  upon  me,  and  I  was  not 
anxious  to  mske^  it  more  laborious'  than  wM 
necesMiry. 

122:  Have  you  had  any  representation  rmdw 
to  you  that  persons  could  not  exercise  their  vote 
on  that  account? — JTo. 

123.  You  are  aware  that  you  had  the  option  of 
making  the  houts  from  12  till  7,  or  from  1  till  8  ? 
— ^Yes ;  I  protected  myself  by  getting  the  opinion 
of  the  representatives  of  the  parties,  but  then 
the  Siehooi  Board  election  is  nothing  to  be  eomh 
pared  to  a  municipal  or  Parliamentary  election. 
The  School  Board  election  is  more  divided 
amount  die  religious  sects  than  amongst  political 
people. 

124.  And  the  working  men  do  not  taki  so  much 
interest  in  tiiem  ?— I  think  tiiey  do  not  care  so 
much  9hovA  if. 

125.  Your  experience  is,  that  the  School  Board 
election  does  not  lie  so  much  amongst  working 
men'  as  a  municipal  or  a  Parliamentary  election  ? 
— Nothing  like  it. 

126.  Supposing  that  power  was  given  to  the 
Town  Council  of  Leeds,  or  that  tiie  local  autiio^ 
rity,  having  power  to  divide  the  borough  into 
polling  districts,  should  have  power  to  vary  the 
hours  of  polling,  supposing  the  hours  might  be  at 
any  time  between  six  in  the  morni  ng  and  eight  in* 
the  evening,  any  eight  hours,  do  you  suppose  that 
it  would  be  an  advantage  to  ena4>le  all  Parliament 
tary  boroughs  to  make  arrangements  in  the  same 
way  ? — I  am  sure  tiiat  the  pec^le  of  Leeds  would* 
exercise  it  up  to  eight  in  the  evening  at  once ; 
without  the  slightest  hesitation  they  would  do  it. 

127.  As  you  have  had  considerable  experience 
with  regard  to  local  government,  do  you  think, 
ae  regards  political  matters,  it  would  be  safe, 
therefore,  for  the  local  authorities  who  have  the 
power  to  divide  the  borough  into  polling  districts; 
to  settle  what  the  hour  should  be  ? — I  ^ould 
very  much  regret  it  if  that  was  the  case. 

128.  You  think  that  that  should  be  settled  hy 
Parliament  ? — Yes ;  I  do  not  believe  in  the  local 
authorities  having  any  direction  as  to  the  time 
that  tiie  franchise  should  be  exercised. 

129.  You  would  not  give  them  a  discretion 
corresponding  to  the  discretion  given  under  the 
School  Board  election  regulations,  either  for 
municipid  or  Parliamentary  purposes? — No;  I 
would  Keep  them  as  free  from  all  danger  of  exer- 
cising it  for  party  purposes  as  possible. 

130.  Does  your  experience  extend  to  smaller 
towns  than  Leeds  ? — -No. 

131.  Can  you  ^eak  with  regard  to  other  great 
A  4  centres  ? 
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Mr.  ilfflrr/^n— continued. 

centres  ? — I  have  had  no  experience  ;  but  I  can 
easily  see  how  it  would  work.  It  is  only  a  ques- 
tion of  degree. 

Mr.  Isaac. 

132.  You  have  about  50,000  electors  on  your 
register ;  have  you  any  idea  how  many  of  those 
jkJI  at  a  Parliamentary  election  ? — No ;  it  is  re- 
corded, although  I  do  not  know  it ;  but  that  is 
information  wnich  the  Committee  can  easily 
obtain. 

133.  Have  you  aily  idea  of  the  i)roportion  that 
they  would  be  ?— I  should  be  afraid  to  say  from 
the  manv ;  there  have  been  so  many  elections 
that  I  might  be  muddling  up  the  one  with  the 
other;  but  it  is  a  matter. which  can  be  easily 
given  to  the  Committee  from  authentic  sources. 

134.  There  is  a  great  difference  between  the 
FarliamentaiT  and  the  municipal  registers,  is 
there  not  ? — If o,  they  are  very  nearly  the  same ; 
there  are  lodgers  in  the  one  case,  and  women  in 
the  other.  We  have  no  freemen,  which  makes  a 
great  difference.  In  Liverpool  there  is  a  long 
Sst  of  freemen,  but  upon  the  Parliamentary  re- 
gister there  are  lodgers.  There  are  very  few 
lodgers  in  Leeds  on  the  register.  In  the  muni- 
cipal elections  you  have  ladies,  but  there  are  not 
a  very  great  many  of  them,  so  that  it  is  prac- 
tically very  much  die  same.  There  are  a  little 
more  on  the  municipal  list  than  upon  the  Par- 
liamentary. 

135.  Would  not  it  facilitate  the  number  that 
could  poll  in  the  large  wards  if,  for  the  working 
men  generally  who  live  in  the  same  localities, 
you  had  polling-booths  at  two  ends  of  the  wards, 
instead  of  having  one  large  polling-booth  in  the 
ward? — I  have  done  that;  I  have  given  them 
facilities  whenever  I  could.  We  split  them  up 
as  far  as  practicable.  In  a  big  place  like  Leeds 
one-half  the  people  would  not  be  able  to  vote  if 
you  did  not. 

136.  You  are  gi^'ing  us  only  your  experience 
of  Leeds.  I  suppose  you  would  have  no  idea  of 
what  would  take  place  in  a  borough  like  Not- 
tingham, which  I  represent  ? — No ;  but  there 
you  have  a  much  smaller  area,  and  you  have  a 
much  smaller  constituency. 

137.  So  that  your  opinion  as  regards  the  ex- 
isting hours  of  polling  would  only  go  to  a  place 
like  Leeds,  of  which  you  have  great  experience  ? 
— Personally,  1  cannot  say  anything  about  other 
places. 

138.  What  would  suit  Leeds  perhaps  would 
not  suit  smaller  boroughs? — No,  1  would  put  it 
the  other  way ;  what  would  suit  smaller  boroughs 
would  not  suit  Leeds.  Anything  that  would 
suit  Leeds  might  suit  a  smaller  place,  because 
the  major  .would  include  the  minor. 

139.  You  say  that  Leeds  is  a  very  quiet  and 
orderly  place,  and  not  likely  under  any  circum- 
stances to  have  any  disturbance  either  at  Par- 
liamentary or  municipal  elections  ? — That  is  my 
experience.* 

140.  I  suppose  you  are  aware  that  in  other 
places,  even  with  the  ix>lling-booth  open  till 
4  o'clock,  there  are  generally  disturbances?  — 
I  have  heard  of  disturbances,  but  I  think  if  I 
had  the  management  of  the  election  I  should 
soon  put  a  stop  to  them.     On  those  occasions  the 

rlice  have  always  been  placed  at  my  disposal, 
have  been  very  efficiently  aided  by  the  chief 
constable,  who  has  always  followed  my  instruc- 
tions, and  been  very  efficient  in  carrying  them 


Mr.  Afloc— continued. 

out ;  but  I  must  say  that  we  have  never  hid, 
with  the  exception  of  calling  them  in  in  cases  of 
personation  two  or  three  times,  occasi<m  to  eall 
m  the  services  of  policemen. 

141.  What  I  am  anxious  to  arrive  at  is  to 
have  on  record  your  opinion,  not  only  as  regards 
Leeds,  but  taking  your  experience  of  Leeds  and 
the  knowledge  which  you  have  by  reading  of 
other  elections,  whether  you  consider  that  in 
those  places  where  those  riots  now  occur,  the 
facilities  would  not  be  very  much  increased  by 
extending  the  hour  from  four  to  eight  o'clock  at 
night? — ^There  is  no  doubt  that  l£e  more  time 
that  is  given  the  later  the  hour  if  rioting  is  ram- 
pant it  would  be  facilitated  by  such  late  hour, 
and  more  difficult  possibly  to  suppress  it. 

142.  The  postponement  of  the  declaration  of 
the  poll  would  aad  very  much,  would  it  not,  to 
the  excitement  and  to  the  facilities  of  distiffb- 
ance  ? — It  would  keep  people  unsettied  outside 
no  doubt,  but  I  think  it  would  be  mudi  more 
satisfactory  to  the  returning  officer  to  begin  the 
work  of  counting  on  the  loUowing  day ;  but  it 
would  no  doubt  Keep  the  town  in  a  state  of  ex- 
citement. 

143.  You  said  that  you  have  heard  some  cwn- 
plaints  from  the  electors  of  Leeds  about  closing 
the  poll  so  early :  can  you  give  the  Conomittee 
any  idea  of  how  many ;  were  the  complaints  in 
large  numbers  or  only  in  small  numbers  P*— They 
were  not  so  much  individual  complaints  as  com- 
plaints from  the  representatives  of  the  parties ; 
no  doubt  you  will  have  some  of  those  persons 
before  you.  A  deputation  of  electors  has  never 
waited  on  the  Mayor  complaining  that  they  were 
unable  to  vote.  I  have  no  tangible  means  of 
saying. 

144.  The  complaints  that  have  reached  you  are 
simply  complaints  probably  of  the  representatives 
of  certain  parties?— The  representatives  of  large 
parties  of  people  who  are  interested  in  the  elec- 
tions. I  know  everybody  in  Leeds,  and  from 
what  happens  in  communication  with  them  nbofat 
the  elections  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the 
general  feeling  is  that  the  franchise  cannot  be 
exercised  by  sJl  the  working  classes,  unless  they 
are  willing  to  give  up  pM-t  of  their  wage  or  go 
without  a  dinner. 

145.  You  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  men 
who  will  not  go  to  the  poll  now  ouring  dinner- 
time would  go  and  vote  if  the  poll  was  kept  open 
until  a  later  hour  ? — Of  those  who  cannot  poll 
because  of  the  limited  time,  I  think  nine  out  of 
ten  would  vote  in  the  evening. 

•  146.  Provided  that  what  they  generally  wait 
for  is  given  to  them,  would  not  it  lead  to  an  in* 
crease  of  bribery  ? — I  am  not  behind  the  scenes. 
I  do  not  know ;  it  is  a  long  time  since  I  was  an 
election  agent. 

147.  You  do  not  think  that  the  increase  of  the 
number  of  polling  stations  would  give  the  facili- 
ties which  working  people  would  require  ? — No, 
I  do  not,  indeed ;  and  it  would  add  materially  to 
cost,  and  the  complication  and  difficulty  of  con- 
ducting elections. 

Chairman, 

148.  Would  not  this  difficulty  arise  with  regard 
to  the  late  hours.  I  understand  you  to  say  that 
in  the  dinner  hour  a  great  number  of  persons 
present  themselves  during  one  quarter  of  an 
hour ;  how  far  would  that  be  the  case  at  the  ex- 
treme end  of  the  poll ;  would  not  it  be  the  case, 

the 
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the  habits  of  the  working  classes  being  in  the 
main  very  much  the  same,  that  they  would  all 

£0  home  and  change  their  clothes^  and  you  might 
ave  at  the  last  half-hour  of  the  poll  a  greater 
pressure  of  voters  than  you  could  accommodate  ? 
— I  do  not  think  that  would  arise  to  a  great 
extent ;  there  are  always  some  people  who  will 
be  han^ng  back ;  but  then,  at  all  events,  there 
would  be  no  ground  of  complaint. 

149.  Speaking  generally,  I  understand  you  to 
say  it  is  a  truism  that  the  shorter  the  time  of 
polling,  provided  the  persons  who  have  votes 
exercise  the  franchise,  the  better  for  the  sake 
both  of  peace  and  order,  and  everything  else? — 
No  doubt. 

150.  But  in  the  case  of  Leeds  you  are  clearly 
of  opinion,  where  such  an  opportunity  for  voting 
is  nut  afforded,  that  it  would  be  afforded  by  an 
extension  to  eight  o'clock  without  danger  to  the 
peace  ? — Yes,  and  there  is  no  practical  difficulty 
in  working  it  out ;  it  is  only  a  question  of  ex- 
pense. 

151.  If  there  were  the  opportunity  for  votine 
which  undoubtedly  there  ought  to  be,  you  think 
it  much  better  that  the  poll  should  close  at 
four  o'clock,  or  as  early  as  possible,  provided 
persons  are  not  excluded? — We  always  find 
people  hanging  back  till  four  o'clock,  who  have 
lots  of  opportunity  for  votinff.  I  have  alwavs  shut 
the  door  exactly  as  the  clock  struck,  and  if  they 
have  got  into  the  room  I  have  not  taken  their 
votes  if  the  clock  has  struck,  and,  of  course,  the 
ballot-box  is  closed. 

152.  In  the  School  Board  election  in  Leeds, 
affairs  seem  to  be  in  the  most  peculiarly  happy 
position,  for  I  understand  you  tnat  the  religious 
sects  appear  to  be  animated  by  the  most  friendly 
feeling  towards  each  other? — I  did  nq(  say  that, 
exactly;  what  I  said  was  that  it  was  more  a 
question  amongst  the  religious  sects  than  amongst 
the  political  sects.  They  are  not  so  numerous, 
they  are  not  so  organised  for  fighting  as  the 
pobtical  parties. 

153.  And  their  intensity  of  feeling  does  not 
make  up  for  the  paucity  of  numbers  ? — No ;  they 
were  always  very  good  to  me. 

154.  It  rather  struck  me  what  you  said  about 
the  hours  of  the  School  Board  elections  being 
from  nine  to  four,  that  there  was  no  complaint 
amongst  the  working  classes  that  they  haa  not 
the  power  to  vote  ? — If  there  had  been  a  strong 
representation  to  me  as  the  mouthpiece  of  the 
mayor,  I  should  not  have  dared  to  have  advised 
the  mayor  not  to  pay  attention  to  it ;  but  you 
must  not  for  a  moment  compare  a  School  Board 
election  with  a  Parliamentary  or  a  municipal 
election.  There  is  a  different  tone  about  them, 
and  different  motives,  and  different  feelings,  at 
least,  that  is  my  experience  of  Leeds. 

Mr.  Henry  Samuehon. 

155.  You  come  here  as  an  expert  to  give  evi- 
dence with  regard  to  Leeds,  but  you  do  not  pre- 
tend, of  course,  that  your  evidence  is  of  any  very 
great  weight  as  to  places  of  which  you  say  you 
yourself  have  no  knowledge  ? — You  must  take 
my  evidence  for  what  it  is  worth. 

156.  The  honourable  Member  for  Leeds  asked 
you  whether  more  polling  booths  would  not  give 
greater  facilities  for  voting ;  but  I  want  to  know 
how  additional  polling-booths  would  make  up  for 
the  want  of  time  tlmt  the  men  suffer  from  in 
having:  to  go  home  so  great  a  distance  to  vote  ?— 

0.109. 


Mr.  Henry  5am/ie&{m— continued. 

You  might  so  multiply  them  if  you  could  get  the 
buildings,  or  if  you  could  not  get  the  buildings 
you  would  have  to  put  up  temporary  erections, 
which  would  be  very  costly.  The  only  thing 
that  the  extra  polling-booths  would  do  would  be 
to  enable  you  to  get  the  votes  counted  and  taken 
more  quickly ;  but  the  people  must  go  to  the  same 
place,  as  they  cannot  vote  out  of  their  wards. 

157.  In  point  of  fact,  do  men  who  are  em- 
ployed a  lonff  way  from  their  homes  go  home  in 
the  dinner  hour,  or  do  they  take  it  with  them 
and  eat  it  at  their  place  of  work  ? — That  is  more 
than  I  can  tell  you. 

158.  If  the  poll  were  opened  at  six  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  m  winter,  it  would  practically  be 
as  dark,  would  it  not,  as  at  eight  o'clock  in  the 
evening  ? — Yes. 

159.  And  there  would  be  the  same  facilities^ 
if  darkness  does  give  facilities,  for  bribery,  at  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  as  there  would  be  at  eight 
on  a  dark  winter  night  ? — No ;  but  people  are 
more  sober  in  the  morning,  as  a  rule. 

160.  But  you  think  they  might  possibly  begin 
to  drink  earlier  if  the  poll  were  open  earher? — I 
think  that  the  danger  in  large  towns  of  the  safety 
of  the  ballot  boxes  is  infinitesimal ;  but  in  the 
country  it  might  be  serious  in  a  time  of  rioting 
and  great  excitement. 

Mr.  Barran. 

161.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  fully  under- 
stood a  question  which  was  put  to  you  by  the 
honourable  Member  for  Nottingham,  as  to  the  class 
of  people  who  usually  hold  back  for  something 
which  he  indicated ;  are  you  aware  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  class  of  that  kind  in  the  borough  of 
Leeds  ? — E  eally  I  would  rather  say  non  mi  ricordo 
to  that  question. 

162.  You  have  been  asked  as  to  what  the  in- 
fluence upon  the  people  would  be  by  the  poll 
being  closed  at  a  later  hour,  and  their  having  to 
wait  a  longer  time  for  the  declaration  of  the  poll ; 
will  you  say  to  the  Committee  whether  you  do 
not  think  that  the  fact  of  the  poll  being  closed  at 
eight  o'clock  would  induce  the  people  to  disperse^ 
and  to  wait  more  patiently  until  the  next  day  for 
the  declaration  oi  the  poll?— ^My  impression  is 
that  the  excitement  being  at  boiling  pitch  it 
would  not  subside,  and  that  the  town  would  be 
in  a  state  more  or  less  of  disquietude  for  the 
night. 

163.  You  say  that  when  the  poll  is  closed  they 
would  not  go  to  the  centre  of  the  town  for  the  pur- 
pose of  hearing  the  declaration  ? — That  is  true. 

164.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that,  after  the  poll  is 
once  closed  at  a  municipal  or  Parliamentary 
election,  the  people  who  are  most  forward  in 
seeking  to  know  what  the  return  is,  go  at  once 
to  the  town  hall  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  the 
declaration  of  the  poll  ? — x  es. 

165.  If  the  time  of  closing  the  poll  were  to  be 
extended  to  eight  o'clock,  would  not  the  induce- 
ment to  go  to  the  town  hall  on  that  evenine 
cease  to  exiet,  and  would  not  the  people  be  much 
more  likely  to  return  to  their  homes  atni^ht,and 
wait  patiently  until  the  following  day  ?— Yes,  no 
doubt  that  would  be  so. 

166.  And  by  means  of  that  time  being  given 
to  them  the  excitement  might  to  some  extent 
subside?  —  The  inducement  for  men  hanging 
about  the  town,  I  have  no  doubt,  would  cease, 
and  it  would  induce  a  great  many  people  to  ab- 
stain from  going  to  the  town  hall,  but  still  the 
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Mr,  Barron — continued. 

Eublic-houses  would  be  full  of  the  partisans  on 
oth  sides,  who  would  be  waiting  there  probably 
in  anticipation  of  the  result 

167.  But  the  time  heinst  so  nauch  longer  that 
they  would  have  to  wait,  they  might  go  home  ? — 
It  is  like  everything  else,  they  would  get  used  to 
the  poll  being  declared  the  following  day,  and 
they  would  subside  down  into  it 

Mr.  Tennajit. 

168.  Would  not  the  mere  fact  of  their  know- 
ing that  there  could  be  no  declaration  of  the  poll 
until  the  following  day  have  a  tendency  to  m- 
duce  their  dispersing,  rather  than  keeping  to- 
gether to  a  late  hour  to  know  the  result  01  the 

Eoll  ? — Yes,  except  people  who  are  bent  upon 
icking  up  a  row. 

169.  If  the  polling-booth  were  to  be  kept  open 
so  much  longer  hours  as  you  state,  there  must  be 
a  system  of  relieving  the  returning  oflScers  who 
were  presiding  in  the  booths  ? — I  onlv  think  of 
relieving  them  to  the  extent  of  giving  them  extra 
pay.  You  will  find  that  people  will  do  it ;  it  is 
not  impossible,  it  is  nothing  particularly  nard,  it 
is  only  tedious.  Give  them  more  pay,  and  let 
them  have  refreshments,  and  then  you  get  over 
the  difficulty. 

170.  And  you  woiJd  not  retire  them  for  any 
length  of  time  from  their  work?— No,  it  would 
be  only  like  a  man  sitting  up  in  a  room  12  or 
even  14  hours.  You  and  I  have  often  had  to  do 
it  together.  If  you  pay  men  well  you  oon  get 
them  to  work  for  you,  particularly  in  Yorkshire, 

Dr.  Cameron. 

171.  I  suppose  there  is  no  practical  differe&ce 
between  the  constituency  of  a  town  like  Leeds, 
and  the  constituency  of  one  of  the  large  metro- 
politan boroughs  ?— Except  that,  speaking  from 
experience,  Leeds  is  exceptionally  well-behaved. 

172.  I  have  no  doubt  about  that ;  but  what  I 
wished  to  elicit  from  you  was  your  opinion  as  to 
whether,  as  a  general  rule  throughout  krge 
towns,  what  has  been  accomplished  in  London 
might  not,  with  equal  facility,  be  accomplished 
elsewhere  ?— Of  course  it  might  ^ 

173.  You  are  probably  aware,  if  you  read  the 
Report  of  the  Committee  of  last  Session,  which 
has  been  referred  to  this  Committee,  that  the 
expenses  in  the  metropolitan  borough  of  the 
School  Board  elections,  where  this  prolonged 
system  of  polling  hours  has  long  been  in  use,  are 
BOt  inordinately  large  ? — But  you  must  increase 
the  expenses  ii'  you  increase  the  number  (^  hours 
of  polling. 

174.  If  I  remember  rightly,  in  the  instance  of 
Marylebone,  there  are  60,000  electors,  and  at  tke 
outside  the  expenses  of  the  School  Board  elec- 
tions, under  the  prolonged  hours,  were  about 
800  /. ;  should  you  think  that  a  large  amount? — 
No,  it  is  nearly  riji^ht.  It  is  rather  more  than  it 
cost  us.  I  got  mme  done  for  600  L  Of  course 
a  Parliamentary  election  would  cost  more  than 
Hiat 

175.  How  many  candidates  had  you  at  the 
last  Parliamentary  election? — Five  candidates 
and  three  to  be  returned. 

176.  What  were  your  official  expenses  on  that 
occasion  ? — We  were  very  economical  in  Leeds. 
I  think  I  only  got  1,000  /.  or  something  like  that. 
Then  the  mayor  charged  150  guineas  for  his  fee, 
which  he  gave  to  me  and  my  derks.    That  is  by 


Dr.  Cameron — continued. 

a  scale  of  fees  fixed  under  Sir  Henry  James's 
Act 

177.  What  was  the  constituency,  did  you  say, 
at  Leeds  ?  —  It  was  then  49,300,  and  is  now 
49,545. 

178.  Taking  the  case  of  Alary lebone  with 
60,000  voters,  and  seven  members  elected  under 
the  prolonged  hours  of  polling  system,  you  would 
not  consider  800  L  as  the  cost  of  a  School  Board 
election  at  all  out  of  the  way  ? — No,  it  is  about 
right. 

179.  Is  it  possible  in  a  large  constituency  like 
Leeds  or  like  one  of  the  metropolitan  constituen- 
cies«  to  bring  to  bear  any  corrupt  influences 
upon  the  mass  of  the  electors  to  such  an  extent 
as  would  in  the  smallest  degree  influence  the 
election  ? — I  think  you  had  better  ask  some  of 
the  electioneering  agents  upon  that  question, 
because  I  abstain  altogether  from  any  knowledge 
of  the  parties  or  their  woilting. 

180.  But  as  a  matter  of  common  sense,  what 
was  the  majority  of  the  lowest  candidate  over  the 
next  at  Leeds  ? — The  larger  the  constituency  the 
less  effect  bribery  would  have ;  you  may  take 
that  as  an  axiom. 

181.  After  a  constituency  has  reached  a  certain 
point,  I  think  you  will  admit  that  bribery  is 
practically  impossible  or  utterly  useless,  is  it  not 
so  in  Leeds  ?— I  have  no  means  of  forming  an  . 
opinion,  the  Members  or  their  agents  will  teUyou 
more  on  that  point. 

Mr.  Burt. 

182.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  under  the 
present  system  the  only  difficulty  that  the  work- 
men have  in  recording  their  votes,  is  their  un- 
willingness to  sacrifice  a  portion  of  tiieir  pay  ? — 
Yes,  because  there  is  plenty  of  time  InBtween 
eight  and  four  for  all  the  persons  apportioned  to 
the  polling  stations  to  vote,  if  every  man  voted. 

183.  I  presume  there  might  be  another  diffi- 
cultvt  that  is  to  say,  would  the  employers,  do  you 
think,  in  every  case  be  willing  that  the  men 
should  go  away  at  any  time  they  chose  to  record 
their  votes;  would  not  that  in  some  cases  involve 
the  probability  of  a  man  being  dismissed  from  his 
employment  altogether? — I  think  that  the  diffi- 
culty is  in  gettmg  the  masters  to  please  the 
woTKmen  now,  and  not  the  workmen  the  masters* 
In  other  words,  I  think  that  the  workman  has 
only  to  say  he  will  go,  and  he  will  have  his  own 
way.  I  ao  not  thmk  that  there  will  be  any 
practical  difficulty,  the  coercion  that  a  master 
can  exercise  over  his  workmen  now  Ia  very 
limited,  and  I  do  not  think  that  there  would  be 
any  difficulty  on  that  score. 

9 
Mr.  Marten. 

184.  Have  you.  ever  found  the  masters  in 
Leeds,  since  the  passing  of  the  Ballot  Act,  pre- 
venting their  people  from  going  to  vote  ? — No. 

185.  Or  merchants,  or  buiWers,  or  anybody 
else  ? — No,  tiie  town  would  be  in  a  blaze  if  any- 
body was  prevented  from  giving  his  vote.  Pnbfic 
opinion  would  be  so  strong  against  the  man  who 
did  it,  that  be  would  be  unaUe  to  show  his  face. 

186.  Have  you  heard  of  any  cases  of  mann- 
faotnrers  or  masters  mulcting  a  man  of  his  pay 
for  the  period  during  which  ne  has  been  absent 
for  the  purpose  of  gcnng  to  vote? — ^I  daresay 
that  has  been  done,  that  is  to  say,  a  master  has 
declined  to  pay  for  work  which  has  not  been  per* 
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Mr.  Marten — continaed. 
formed.    I  think  I  have  heard  of  cases  of  that 
kind. 

187.  Has  any  case  of  that  kind  been  repre- 
sented to  you  ? — I  cannot  say  that  it  has  been 
represented  to  me^  but  it  is  a  well  understood 
thiDg  that  a  man  who  is  paid  by  the  work  that 
he  does^  if  he  takes  himself  off  the  work  he  does 
not  get  the  pay. 

188.  That  would  be  only  as  to  piecework  I 
suppose  ? — Yes,  and  in  the  iron  works  also  where 
a  piece  of  work  takes  so  many  hours,  if  a  man 


Mr.  Marten— <oniinuBa. 
dhould  go  off  his  work  for  an  hour.    I  am  speak- 
ing now  of  what  I  am  not  very  well  acquainted 
with,  but  I  think  it  is  so. 

189.  Can  we  be  supplied,  do  you  suppose, 
from  the  records  of  the  borough,  with  the  returns 
of  the  number  of  persons  who  have  voted,  and 
with  the  expenses  at  the  recent  Parliamentary 
elections,  municipal  elections,  and  School  Boafd 
elections  ? — Yes,  certainly.  If  it  is  the  wish  of 
the  Committee  I  will  undertake  to  obtain  it  for 
them. 


Mr. 

Curwood. 

27  May 

1878. 


Mr.  Elihu  Finnie,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

190.  You  are,  I  believe.  Agent  for  one  of  the 
political  parties  in  Leeds  ? — Yes. 

191.  You  have  heard  the  evidence  which  Mr. 
Curwood  has  given  us  about  the  extension  of  the 
hours  of  polling ;  speaking  generally,  do  you  cor- 
roborate what  he  has  said,  or  do  you  object  to  any 
of  the  conclusions  which  he  has  set  before  us  ? — ^1 
wish  merely  to  make  a  correction  as  to  a  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Curwood  with  reference  to  the 
School  Board  elections.  In  the  first  School  Board 
election  that  we  had  in  Leeds,  in  the  year  1870, 
the  hours  of  polling  were  between  one  and  eight; 
that  was  the  first  election  held  imder  the  Act. 

192.  At  subsequent  elections  were  the  hours 
of  pollings  changed  ? — Yes,  they  were  changed 
from  one  to  eight  to  nine  to  four. 

193.  Are  you  able  to  give  us  an  opinion  as  to 
which  is  the  most  acceptable  to  the  voters  ? — Yes. 
Jud^ng  by  the  number  of  voters  at  the  first 
election,  when  about  30,000  polled,  and  at  the 
second  one  about  24,000. 

194.  I  do  not  understand  you  to  say  that  the 
reason  for  that  diminution  in  the  number  is  the 
change  of  hours  ? — I  think  it  is  very  largely  due 
to  it.  At  the  first'election,  between  the  hours  of 
one  and  four  the  polling  was  very  slack,  between 
four  and  six  it  considerably  increased,  and  be- 
tween the  hours  of  six  and  eight  every  booth  in 
the  borough  was  thronged,  and  the  polling  was 
very  heavy. 

)  95.  To  what  cause,  then,  do  you  attribute  the 
change  of  hours  on  the  part  of  the  authorities?— 
I  beueve  it  was  a  rnatter  of  convenience  to 
themselves. 

196.  In  consequence  of  that  change  is  it  within 
your  knowledge  that  complaints  to  any  jextent 
have  been  made  ? — The  feeling  I  know  to  be  very 
strong  in  the  masses  of  the  people  on  this  ques- 
tion of  hours ;  they  are  strongly  in  favour  of  an 
extension  to  eight  o'clock. 

197.  With  regard  to  the  School  Board,  we  cer- 
tainly rather  inferred  from  Mr.  Curwood's  evi- 
dence, that  there  was  no  objection  at  all  taken  in 
Leeds  to  the  hours  of  the  School  Board  elec- 
tions ;  that  appeared  certainly  to  be  the  conclusion 
to  be  drawn  from  his  evidence;  is  that  your 
experience  ? — I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
the  hours  from  one  to  eight  would  be  preferable, 
and  I  really  think  that  that  is  the  general  feeling 
-which  exists  in  the  borouglu 

198.  Do  you  corroborate  Mr.  Curwood  when 
he  says  that  there  is  not  so  much  strong  feeling 
excited  in  the  case  of  School  Board  elections  in 
Leeds,  as  in  the  case  of  Parliamentary  and  mu- 
nicipal elections? — I  do  not  say  that  at  all;  my 
opinion  is  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  strong 

0.109. 


Chairman — continued.  Mr.  Finnie. 

feeling,  and  I  think  the  nimiber  voting  would 
corroborate  that  opinion. 

199.  Do  as  large  a  proportion  of  voters  poll 
in  cases  of  School  Board  elections  as  in  the 
case  of  Parliamentary  and  municipal  elections? — 
Yes. 

200.  And  vet  they  now  vote  between  the  hours 
of  nine  and  four  ? — Yes,  in  fact,  within  the  last 
ten  years  over  which  my  experience  goes,  more 
polled  at  the  first  School  Board  election  than  at 
any  municipal  election  within  that  time,  with  the 
exception  of  one  year. 

201.  With  regard  to  the  Pai*liamentary  and 
municipal  elections,  you  come  to  state  to  the 
Committee  that  there  is  a  very  strong  opinion, 
as  far  as  you  know,  within  your  knowledge  in 
Leeds,  in  favour  of  the  extension  of  the  hours  ? 
—Yes. 

202.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  a  large 
proportion  of  voters  have  been  prevented  from 
recording  their  votes  by  the  poll  being  closed  at 
four  o'clock  ? — Yes,  I  believe  so. 

203.  Is  it  within   your   knowledge   that  the 

Erincipal  pressure  of  voting  is  during  the  dinner 
our  ? — It  is  so,  from  about  twelve  until  half- 
past  one. 

204.  You  must  have  had  considerable  know- 
ledge, of  course,  of  this  from  being  an  agent  to 
one  oif  the  parties ;  is  it  within  your  knowledge 
that  very  many  voters  have  had  to  return  to  their 
work  after  dinner,  having  attempted  to  record 
their  vote,  but  having  been  unable  to  find  time 
to  do  so,  in  consequence  of  the  pressure  in  the 
booths? — Yes,  that  is  within  my  knowledge. 

205.  Did  that  take  place  to  an  appreciable 
extent,  causing  complaint  on  the  part  01  some  oi 
the  voters? — I  have  heard  so. 

206.  Have  there  been  any  cases  of  workmen 
being  prevented  leaving  tiieir  work  to  go  to 
vote  r — I  have  reason  to  believe  that  there  is  a 
very  strong  objection  in  the  large  workplaces  to 
the  men  leaving  their  employment  for  the  purpose 
of  voting,  and  also  from  the  millowners ;  in  fact, 
the  men  are  not  allowed  to  do  it. 

207.  What  extension  would  you  suggest? — 
To  eight  o'clock. 

208.  Do  you  see  any  practical  objection,  on 
any  ground  that  occurs  to  you,  to  this  extension  ? 
— if  one  whatever. 

209.  You  think  that  it  would  not  continue  the 
excitement  of  the  election  longer  than  is  prudent ; 
or,  at  all  events,  that  any  evil  in  that  respect 
would  be  counterbalanced  bv  the  advantage  to 
be  gained  by  the  additional  facilities  given  to 
voters  ? — ^I  think  that  there  is  no  evil  of  that  kind 
to  be  apprehended.    I  would  further  say,  I  do 
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Mr.  Fmnk. 


Chaimuin — continued. 


a-TMay      ^^*  think  that  Leeds  is  an  exceptional  town  in 
i8''8.        ^**  respect ;  I  speak  now  of  the  immediately 
*  *        surrounding  towns. 

210.  Are  there  also  a  very  great  number  of 
voters  who  hang  back,  I  will  not  say  from  corrupt 
motives,  but  from  wishing  to  see  how  the  poll  is 
going,  so  far  as  information  can  be  given  them 
under  the  ballot,  as  in  every  constituency  there 
is  a  certain  number  that  hang  back  ? — I  es ;  I 
think,  so  far  as  Leeds  is  concerned,  that  can 
scarcely  be  charged  against  us  at  all. 

211.  You  say  that  there  is  great  pressure  at 
the  dinner  hour ;  would  there  not  be  such  pres- 
sure towards  eight  o'clock,  between  half-past  seven 
and  eight,  of  persons  all  coming  to  vote  at  the 
same  time,  as  would  practically  prevent  even 
those  persons  voting  if  they  wished  ? — No,  I  think 
not ;  I  think  the  voting  would  be  constant  and 
gradual. 

212.  With  regard  to  the  declaration  of  the 
poll,  do  you  see  any  objection  to  the  counting  of 
the  votes,  and,  consequently,  the  declaration  of 
the  poll  being  postponed  until  the  next  day,  on  the 
ground  of  continuing  the  excitement  in  the 
borough,  and,  consequently,  probably  increasing 
drunkenness,  if  such  a  thing  be  known  in  Leeds, 
during  the  night  in  times  of  excitement ;  do  you 
see  any  reason  in  that  ? — No,  I  do  not ;  I  think 
it  might  perhaps  be  an  advantage,  on  the  whole, 
if  it  were  deferred  until  the  following  day  ;  but, 
BO  far  as  the  counting  at  the  municipal  elections 
is  concerned,  it  is  generally  over  by  half-past 
seven  or  eight  o'clock,  or  very  soon  after  that. 

213.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you 
think  the  counting  could  be  managed  on  the 
same  night?— Certainly  I  do,  in  the  municipal 
elections. 

214.  Have  you  had  experience  of  any  Parlia- 
mentary elections  in  Leeds  under  the  ballot  ? — 
Yes. 

215.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  poll  being 
closed  at  eight  o'clock,  it  would  be  possible  to 
count  the  votes  and  to  declare  the  poll  the  same 
night  ? — I  think  that  counting  the  votes  in  our 
Parliamentary  elections  is  generally  terminated 
about  midnight,  and,  of  course,  havrng  the  poll 
open  three  or  four  hours  more  would  throw  it 
two  or  three  hours  later  still,  perhaps  until  three 
or  four  in  the  mominff- 

216.  That  would  be  obviously  a  very  impru- 
dent thing  to  do,  and  very  undesirable  ? — I  think 
so ;  it  would  be  better  to  defer  it  to  the  follow- 
ing day. 

217.  Now  we  come  to  the  question  of  expense ; 
what  have  you  to  say  about  the  increased  ex- 
pense?— I  should  defer  entirely  to  Mr.  Curwood 
on  that  matter. 

218.  You  agree  with  him  that  an  increase  of 
the  polling-booths  would  not  only  cause  a  larger 
increase  of  expense  than  the  addition  to  the  poll- 
ing hours,  but  also  would  not  meet  the  diflSculty 
which  both  you  and  he  eay  exists  at  Leeds  ? — I 
do  not  think  it  would. 

219.  In  fact,  you  are  of  opinion  that  a  large 
number  of  voters  in  Leeds  are  practically  dis- 
franchised at  the  present  moment  ? — No  doubt 
of  it. 

220.  Is  that  the  case  both  with  regard  to  Par- 
liamentary and  municipal  elections  ? — Yes. 

221.  And  there  is  a  general  call  for  the  exten- 
sion of  the  hours  of  polling  ? — Yes,  there  is  a 
general  call,  I  think. 

222.  At  the  same  time  there  is  no  such  com- 


Chairman — continued. 
I>laint  with  reference  to  the  School  Board  elec- 
tions ? — No,  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  heard  the 
same  complaints  with  regard  to  the  School 
Board  elections.  As  Mr.  Curwood  has  said, 
hitherto  those  contests  have  been  conducted 
more  by  religious  bodies  than  by  political 
bodies. 

223.  You  do  not  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Cur- 
wood that  there  is  not  the  same  fervid  interest 
taken  in  the  School  Board  elections?— I  do 
not ;  I  differ  with  him  entirely  there. 

224.  But  still  I  gather  from  you  that,  not- 
withstanding the  interest  taken  in  them,  and  that 
the  voting  is  conducted  between  nine  and  four, 
there  is  no  substantial  complaint  made  as  far  as 
you  are  aware  ? — So  far  as  I  am  aware,  there  is 
not.  You  see  that  comes  triennially,  whereas 
the  municipal  elections  come  annually. 

225.  It  would  seem  to  be  more  important, 
would  it  not,  for  a  man  to  exercise  his  vote,  if  he 
only  gets  it  once  in  three  years,  than  if  he  gets 
it  once  a  year? — I  have  sidd  that  more  have 
voted  at  the  School  Board  elections  than  at  the 
municipal  elections  within  the  last  ten  years; 
every  year  with  one  exception. 

226.  That  was  the  case  at  the  last  election, 
was  it  not  ?— No;  in  1876,  about  25,000  voted. 

Mr.  Isaac. 

22T.  You  told  the  honourable  Chairman,  in 
reply  to  his  question,  that  you  thought  that  the 
voting,  if  extended  to  eight  o'clock,  would  be  con- 
stant and  gradual,  and  that  towards  the  later 
time  there  would  not  be  that  pressure  that  you 
have  in  the  polling-booth  now  at  noon,  but  still 
you  say  that  the  great  mass  of  electors  at  the 
School  Board  election  of  1870,  when  the  hours 
were  extended  to  eiffht  o'clock,  voted  in  the  two 
hours  from  six  to  eight  o'clock  ? — ^Yes,  those  were 
the  strongest  hours. 

228.  You  also  said  that  it  was  gradual  from 
one  to  four,  and  that  it  increased  from  four  to  six, 
but  that  the  mass  of  the  voters  voted  from  six  to 
eight  ? — Yes. 

229.  Would  not  you  go  to  the  extent  of  say- 
ing that  the  pressure  would  be  equally  great 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  time  of  polling  if 
extended  to  eight  o  clock,  a^^it  is  now  at  the  dinner 
hour  ? — ^The  poll  is  now  closed  at  four  o'clock,  and 
you  would  get  four  extra  hours  from  four  to  eight, 
which  would  make  a  very  material  difference. 
The  pressure  now  takes  place  within  an  hour, 
or  within  an  hour  and  a  half. 

230.  I  am  basing  my  question  upon  what  you 
say  with  reference  to  the  School  Board  election 
o/^  1870,  when  the  greater  part  of  the  voters 
voted  during  the  last  two  hours,  that  they  had 
no  indifferent  poll  taken  from  one  until  six,  and 
that  they  then  came  up  in  large  numbers ;  if  I 
remember  rightly,  your  answer  was  this,  that  the 
polling  from  one  to  four  was  gradual,  and  from 
four  to  six  it  increased ;  but  from  six  to  eight  all 
the  polling-booths  were  crowded  ? — From  four  to 
six  the  polling  was  heavy,  and  it  was  much  heavier 
between  six  and  eight,  but  there  was  no  incon- 
venient crowding. 

231.  That  goestcr  the  extent  to  show  that  if 
you  extend  the  hours  of  polling  now,  still  the 
pressure  will  come  at  one  particular  time  ?— It 
will  come  from  about  five  till  eight.  You  will 
get  three  hours  then  instead  of  an  hour  or  an 
hour  and-a-half  as  at  present,  which  would  make 
a  very  material  difference. 

232.  Do 
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Mr.  Isaac — continued. 

232.  Do  not  you  think  that  the  eame  persons 
who  hold  back  at  noon,  would  hold  back  at  night  ? 
— It  is  not  a  holding  back  ;  it  is  an  inconvenience 
and  an  impossibility  in  many  cases  at  noon,  and 
not  a  wilful  holding  back. 

233.  Where  would  the  impossibility  be? — 
Their  employment  prevents  them. 

234.  If  sufficient  accommodation  were  afforded, 
every  man  could  poll  between  the  hours  of  1^ 
and  one  if  he  desired  to  poll,  could  he  not  ? — If 
sufficient  accommodation  were  provided,  yes. 
But  Mr.  Curwood,  I  think,  has  shown,  as  far  as 
we  are  concerned,  the  almost  impracticability 
of  it. 

235.  If  I  remember  rightly,  Mr.  Curwood 
said  that  the  accommodation  was  provided,  but 
the  men  did  not  avail  themselves  of  it ;  can  you 
give  the  Committee  any  idea  of  the  number  of 
votes  which  are  recorded  in  Leeds  at  a  Parliar 
mentary  election?— At  the  Parliamentary  election 
of  1868,  the  calculation  was  rather  short  of 
28,000;  in  1874  it  was  30,000  ;  and  at  a  bve 
election  which  we  had  in  1876,  it  was  about  the 
same  number^  30,446. 

Chairman. 

236.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  previous  to 
the  School  Board  election,  there  had  been  a 
larger  number  of  voters  than  those  figures  which 
you  now  give  seem  to  point  to,  because  you  say 
that  in  1876  the  School  Board  voters  were  some- 
thing like  25,000 ;  whereas  in  1876,  in  the  bye 
election,  30,446  voted  for  the  Parliamentary 
election  ? — My  reference  was  simply  to  the 
municipal  election,  in  the  comparison  that  I 
made. 

Mr.  Isaac. 

237.  Supposing  the  hours  were  extended,  how 
many  more  persons,  do  you  think,  would  poll  than 
those  30,000  ? — That  is  not  a  very  easy  question 
to  answer. 

238.  But  vour  experience  as  an  agent  would 
probably  enable  you  to  judge  pretty  much  how 
many  more  would  poll  ? — 1  should  judge  about 
5,000  more. 

239.  Mr.  Curwood  in  his  evidence  said  that 
complaints  were  made  to  him  bv  the  representa- 
tives of  the  parties  with  regard  to  the  hours  of 
polling ;  were  you  one  of  the  representatives  who 
complained  to  him  ? — No. 

240.  Although  you  have  heard  several  com- 
plaints from  persons  whom  you  represented,  that 
they  could  not  vote  in  consequence  of  the  short 
time  which  they  had  to  record  their  votes? — 
Yes ;  I  never  made  any  formal  complaint ;  I 
know  that  such  complaints  have  been  made,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  that  he  and  I  have  incidentally 
in  conversation  referred  to  the  subject,  but  I  never 
made  any  formal  complaint  of  that  kind. 

241.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  extending  the 
hours  of  polling  would  in  other  towns  than  Leeds 
(because  Leeds,  Mr.  Curwood  tells  us,  is  an 
exceptional  town)  increase  the  probabilities  of 
excitement  of  any  kind  ? — I  am  not  disposed,  as 
I  have  said  already,  to  agree  with  Mr.  Curwood 
there,  that  we  are  exceptional.  As  far  as  most 
Yorkshire  towns  are  concerned,  I  should  entertain 
no  greater  fear  than  I  do  of  my  own  town. 

Mr.  Marten^ 

242.  At  what  election  for  the  School  Board 
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Mr.  Jl/or^n— continued. 

were  the  hours  from  one  to  eight?— At  the  first 
election,  in  1870. 

243.  Then  a  change  was  made  in  1873,  at  the 
next  election  ? — Yes. 

^  244.  And  that  change  was  made  by  the  autho- 
rity of  the  returning  officer  ? — Yes. 

245.  Was  any  representation  ever  made,  so  far 
as  you  are  aware,  to  the  returning  officer  by  any 

farty  in  Leeds  to  alter  the  hours  back  again  ?— 
am  not  aware  of  any  representation  having  been 
made  to  the  returning  officer. 

246.  Have  you  taken  a  part  personally,  as  an 
agent,  in  the  conduct  of  any  of  the  School  Board 
elections  ? — I  have  taken  part  as  the  a^ent  of  a 
political  party,  but  not  in  connection  with  any  of 
the  religious  bodies. 

247.  But  you  have  in  fact  been  interested  as 
agent  for  a  political  Pftrtv  in  relation  to  the 
School  Board  elections  r — 1  have. 

248.  And  you  have  taken  &u  active  part  in 
them  ? — Yes,  a  somewhat  active  part. 

249.  That  being  so, }  do  not  understand  that 
you  have  ever  yourself  made  any  representation 
to  Mr.  Curwood,  either  with  regard  to  the  Par- 
liamentary^ or  the  municipal^  or  the  School  Board 
elections,  as  to  the  hours  of  polling? — No;  I 
may  candidly  say  that  personally,  in  consequence 
of  the  duties  devolving  upon  me,  I  would  prefer 
the  hours  remaining  as  they  are^  but  I  know  that 
public  feeling,  and  the  convenience  of  the  masses 
of  the  voters,  demand  that  some  change  should 
be  made. 

250.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you 
consider  that  as  much  active  interest  is  taken  by 
the  working  classes  in  the  result  of  the  School 
Board  elections  as  there  is  in  the  case  of  the 
municipal  or  the  Parliamentary  election?— I  do 
not  think  there  was  so  much  strong  feeling  at 
the  first  election,  although  a  large  number  voted ; 
but  I  think  that  the  feeling  is  on  the  increase  now 
amongst  the  working  classes,  and  unconnected 
with  religious  faith. 

251.  You  think  it  was  very  manifest  at  the 
School  Board  election  of  1876,  that  the  working 
classes  took  a  very  large  and  general  interest  in 
the  election  ? — Yes,  as  members  of  the  religious 
communities  ;  large  numbers  of  them  being  con- 
nected with  the  various  religious  bodies. 

252.  Did  the  working  classes  generally  take 
an  active  interest  in  the  election  for  the  Sehool 
Board  in  1876  ?— Yes. 

253.  You  have  said  that  personally  you  would 
like  the  hour  to  finish  at  four  o'clock  ;  can  you 
give  the  Committee  any  opinion  upon  this  point : 
supposing  that  you  extend  the  working  hours  from 
four  in  the  afternoon  to  eight  in  the  evening,  so 
as  to  make  the  full  12  hours  of  polling,  do  you 
consider,  first  of  all  as  regards  the  agents  and 
persons  officially  employed,  that  there  w:ould  be 
a  risk  of  such  strain  being  placed  upon  them  as 
that  they  might  not  be  trusted  to  do  their  work 
efficiently  ?— I  think  not. 

254.  Take  the  case  of  agents  and  other  persons 
who  are  activelv  employed  in  every  election ;  do 
you  not  think  that  there  would  be  more  risk  of 
their  being  over  fatigued  or  being  likely  to  do 
rash  things,  in  consequence  of  the  prolonged  ex- 
citement, than  there  is  now  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

255.  At  what  hour  is  the  result  of  a  Parlia- 
mentary election  generally  declared  in  Leeds 
now  ? — About  midnight. 

256.  For  a  municipal  election  it  is  about  eight 
B  3  o'clock 


Mr.  Fnmie. 

«7  May 
1878. 
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37  May 
1878. 


Mr.  Atarien — oantinued. 
o'clock  in  the  CTening,  I  think  ? — Yes.  Of  course 
it  depends  upon  the  number  of  contests.    When 
we  are  fully  contested  it  would  be  half-past  eight 
or  nine. 

257.  At  a  School  Board  election  the  result 
is  declared  the  next  day,  is  it  not? — Yes,  the 
next  day, 

258.  Do  you  think  that  the  inconveniepce  to 
working  men  could  be  rectified  at  all  by  having 
central  polling  places  and  special  polling  places 
which  would  be  in  communication  with  the 
district  poUii^  places,  so  that  the  working  men 
might  be  at  liberty  to  poll  either  in  the  centre  of 
the  town  or  in  the  outlying  districts  ? — I  scarcely 
see  the  practicability  of  that,  seeing  that  the  lists 
are  made  out  in  wards. 

259.  Supposing  there  was  a  central  polling 
place,  which  would  be  in  communication  with 
the  wards,  and  that  there  were  double  lists, 
and  that  persons  would  be  at  liberty  to  poll 
in  either  place,  would  there  be  any  incon- 
venience tnen  in  all  persons  recording  their 
votes? — I  think  that  might  lead  to  a  system 
of  double  voting. 

260.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  so  if  they 
were  in  communication  ? — I  think  so. 

261.  They  could  be  kept  in  almost  instan- 
taneous communication,  could  they  not  ? — I  do 
not  think  that  would  be  practicable. 

Sir  William  Cunlnghame, 

262.  If  the  poll  were  open  at  six  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  I  suppose  tWt  would  have  the 
same  effect  of  enabling  the  working  men  to 
record  their  votes,  and  they  would  be  able  to 
do  so  as  well  as  by  keeping  it  open  till  eight 
o'clock  ?  —  A  large  number  of  them  commence 
work  at  six  o'cIock. 

263.  Say  that  the  poll  opened  at  five,  what 
would  you  think  ?  —  I  think  that  would  be 
a  very  unreasonable  hour,  and  I  think  that 
very  few  indeed  would  avail  themselves  of  it. 

264.  Would  it  not,  therefore,  have  the  same 
effect  of  en{U>^ling  all  of  thorn,  only  they  would 
all  vote  in  that  case?  —  No,  they  would  not, 
certainly. 

265.  On  the  whole,  you  think  it  very  much 
better  to  extend  the  hours  in  the  evening  than 
to  open  the  poll  eariier  in  the  morning,  as  I 
understand  you  ? — I  think  so. 

266.  I  suppose  the  hours  of  both  Parlia- 
mentary and  municipal  elections  have  been  the 
same,  that  is  to  say,  between  eight  and  four, 
during  your  recollection ;  has  this  desire  to  have 
the  hours  extended  in  the  afternoon  always  been 
in  existence  ? — Yes ;  for  years  it  has  been  gaUier- 
ing  strength. 

267.  It  is  not  consequent  in  any  way  on  tho 
ballot?— Mot  atidL  The  numbers  on  the  list 
are  rapidly  increasing  year  by  year,  and  with 
that  the  feeling  has  increased  for  an  extension  of 
the  hours. 

268.  But  I  suppose  that  voting  by  ballot  takes 
a  longer  time  tiwua  the  old  system  ? — Yes,  it  will 
take  rather  more  time. 

269.  llMrefore  there  is  greater  difficulty  in 
taking  all  the  votes  between  those  two  nours 
than  there  used  to  be,  and  a  greater  number  of 
electors  are  prevented  from  recording  their  votes? 
—Yes. 

270.  Therefore,  the  ballot  ratl^r  strengthens 
the  argument  in  &vour  of  extending  the  &)urs  ? 
— Yes,  I  think  so. 


Mr.  Burt. 

271.  Do  you  a^e  with  Mr.  Cur  wood  in  his 
expression  of  opinion  that  llie  employers  will 
allow  their  workmen  to  go  away  at  any  hour 
during  the  day  to  record  their  votes  ? — I  believe 
I  am  justified  in  staling  that  there  is  very  con- 
siderable objection ;  in  fact,  it  is  an  impossibility 
for  working  men  to  avail  themselves  of  that,  not 
so  mUch  in  consequence  of  the  influence  of  the 
employers  as  of  the  overseers,  who  very  natuially, 
and  perhaps  very  properly,  do  not  wish  the  work 
to  be  interfered  with.  Working  men  have  not  the 
option  of  leaving  their  employment  when  they 
think  fit 

272.  In  putting  the  question,  I  did  not  at  all 
suggest  any  undue  interference  on  the  part  of 
employers;  but,  as  a  matter  of  convenience, 
would  they  be  likely  to  be  willing  to  allow  any 
of  their  workmen  to  go  away  at  any  hour  during 
the  day  to  record  their  votes  ? — From  all  the  in- 
formation that  I  have,  they  would  be  unwilling. 
The  working  men  are  not  able  to  do  it  except  m 
very  rare  cases,  and  certainly  not  in  many  con- 
cerns. 

Dr.  Cameron. 

273.  In  those  concerns  I  suppose  the  work  of 
one  class  of  operatives  is  dependent  so  much 
upon  that  of  another  class  of  operatives,  that  is 
to  say,  that  the  work  of  the  n<ni-electors  would 
depend  so  much,  in  many  cases,  upon  that  of  the 
electors,  that  it  would  Jbe  impossible  to  allow  the 
electors  to  go  without  stoppmg  the  whole  work 
of  the  mill  ? — Yes,  I  suppose  that  that  is  the  case 
in  many  trades. 

274.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  only  conve- 
nience which  could  result  from  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  polling  booths  would  be  that  the  dis- 
tance between  where  an  elector  happened  to  be, 
and  the  place  where  he  happened  to  vote,  would 
be  diminished  by  the  length  of  the  ward  ;  that  is 
the  entire  advantage  that  an  increase  of  the 
polling  booths  would  be,  would  it  not? — Yes,  that 
would  be  all. 

275.  Is  there  much  building  going  on  in  the 
suburbs  of  Leeds  ?— There  has  been  of  late 
years,  but  not  so  much  at  the  present  time. 

276.  The  operatives  employed  in  those  building 
works  are  to  a  large  extent  voters,  are  they  not? 
— Yes. 

277.  In  order  to  vote  at  present  during  their 
dinner  hour  those  men,  I  suppose,  would  have 
to  come  into  Leeds,  probably  from  a  distance  out 
of  Leeds,  and  to  vote  there,  and  then  to  go  back 
and  get  their  dinner,  all  within  the  hoar  ? — Yes. 

278.  Practically,  I  suppose,  they  do  not  do  so  ? 
— No,  it  is  altogether  impracticable ;  hence  the 
necessity  of  so  many  vehicles  being  required  at 
Parliamentary  and  municipal  elections. 

279.  You  are  probably  aware  that  at  Parlia- 
mentary elections  in  boroughs  the  employment 
of  vehicles  is  prohibited  ? — I  am  quite  aware  of 
that,  and  I  am  quite  aware,  at  the  same  time,  that 
the  law  is  entirely  inoperative. 

280.  In  that  point  of  view,  the  present  state 
of  die  law  leads,  does  it  not,  to  a  breach  of  the 
law  in  that  respect  ? — It  does ;  and  the  extension 
of  the  hours  I  am  certain  ought,  and  I  think 
would,  have  a  very  decided  tendency  to  diminiah 
the  employment  of  vehicles. 

281.  Tne  honourable  Member  for  the  Ayrshire 
burghs  suggested  to  ^ou  that  the  hours  might  be 
lengthened  by  opemng  the   poll  at  five  or  six 
o'clock ;  would  not  there  be  this  very  great  ob- 
jection 
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Dr.  CaiMT^fi— coDtinaed. 

jection  to  that,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  get 
the  polling  officers  ready  in  the  booths^  and  every- 
thing ready  in  the  booths,  at  that  hour  without 
rery  great  inconvenience  ? — I  am  quite  certain 
it  would ;  I  have  known  one  or  two  cases  where 
the  agents  have  not  been  able  to  get  there  by 
eight  o'clock. 

282.  I  suppose  that,  to  commence  work  at 
eight  o'clock,  they  must  be  there  at  about  half- 
past  seven? — Yes,  or  a  quarter  to  eight,  cer- 
tainly. 

283.  And  in  order  to  do  that,  in  many  cases 
ihey  have  to  leave  their  homes  very  much  ear- 
lier?—Yes. 

284.  An  honourable  Member  also  asked  you 
whether  this  was  a  new  idea,  and  you  said  it  was 
not ;  but  1  suppose  it  really  originated  fnnn  the 
time  of  the  recent  extension  otthe franchise ? — 
Yes ;  there  was  no  necessity  for  it  before. 

285.  By  the  extension  of  the  franchise  a  num- 
ber of  those  men  who  at  present  are  precluded 
from  voting  by  the  limited  hours  were  for  the 
first  time  given  the  franchise  ?— -Yes. 

Mr.  Tennant. 

286.  Do  not  you  think  that  the  objection  to 
allowing  a.  voter  to  vote  at  the  polling-booth 
nearest  to  where  he  is  at  work,  on  the  ground 
that  there  might  be  personation  and  voting  in 
different  wards  at  different  times,  might  be 
avoided  by  the  voter  having  the  power,  as  they 
have  in  counties,  to  elect  at  which  particular 
polling-booth  he  would  record  his  vote  ? — Which 
election,  of  course,  would  have  to  be  made  at  the 
time  of  revision.  The  changes  of  residence  of 
men  of  that  class  are  so  verv  nrequent  that  that 
V70uld  scarcely  meet  the  difficulty,  even  if  it 
-were  practicable. 

287.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  not  be  the 
change  of  residence,  but  the  change  of  where  he 
worked  at? — I  do  not  see  the  practicability 
of  it. 

288.  "Will  you  point  out  how  you  think  it 
would  be  impracticable ;  men  do  not  very  fre- 

auently  change  the  large  manufactories  at  which 
ley  work  in  Leeds ;  they  work  at  the  same  place 
for  years  and  years,  and  whatever  part  of  the  bo- 
rough a  man  resided  in,  is  there  any  reason  why 
he  should  not  elect,  if  he  has  a  vote  all,  to  vote 
in  the  particular  district  where  he  is  working  ? — 
I  see  no  better  plan  than  the  present  one,  that 
is  to  say,  his  voting  in  the  ward  where  he  resides. 
There  may  be  no  doubt,  I  suppose,  about  its  being 
practicable.  Very  few  things,  perhaps,  are  im- 
practicable now,  and  it  might  be  reduced  to  a 
practicability,  no  doubt,  but  I  see  no  need  for  it. 

289.  What  is  the  objection  that  you  see  to  it? 
—I  know  that,  so  far  as  the  county  of  Yorkshire 
is  concerned,  that  liberty  is  very  little  taken  ad- 
Tantage  of. 

290.  I  know  that  I  take  advantage  of  it  my- 
self?— ^Yes,  I  know  vou  do;  but  the  voters  are 
very  few  who  do,  and  I  think  there  would  be  stiU 
less  in  boroughs  in  consequence  of  the  trouble  it 
gives. 

291.  It  would  show  that  a  man  was  indifferent 
Vfhether  he  recorded  his  vote  or  not,  if  he  will 
not  take  the  trouble  to  go  where  he  can  vote? — 
But  such  is  the  fact,  I  believe. 

292.  You  say  that  there  are  objections  raised 
on  the  part  of  some  employers  to  giving  their 
men  an  opportunity  of  breaking  their  time  for 
the  purposes  of  voting ;  do  you  think  that  is  at 

ai09. 


Mr.  T«ii/ian^«-''«ontinu6d. 

all  general  in  Leeds  ? — J.  think  it  is  quite  gene- 
ral in  connection  with  considerable  concerns; 
the  overseers  have  a  decided  objection  to  the 
men  being  interfered  with  during  the  ordinary 
course  of  employment.    . 

293.  You  were  asked  by  Dr.  Cameron  as  to 
whether  they  give  them  leave  to  go  at  any  hour; 
of  course,  an  employer  would  not  like  to  give  his 
workmen  leave  to  go  at  any  hour;  but  would 
not  he  give  them  leave  to  go  at  some  hour  during 
the  day  ? — No,  the  exceptions  are  very  rare  in- 
deed where  their  oonsent  can  be  obtained.  It 
has  been  sought  I  know  in  many  cases. 

294.  You  said,  I  think,  that  personally  you 
were  not  in  favour  oi  any  change,  but  your 
opinion  is,  that  there  is  a  strong  and  general 
feeling  that  there  should  be  an  extension  of  the 
hours?— Yes. 

295.  Have  you  seen  that  manifested  in  any 
ostensible  manner,  or  in  any  organised  fashion  ? — 
I  know  it  to  be  a  point  in  the  political  pro- 
gramme of  many  organisations.  I  have  heard  it 
strongly  spoken  of  in  an  innumerable  number  of 
cases,  both  in  public  and  in  private.  It  is  a  feel- 
ing, I  believe,  to  be  not  at  all  confined  to  one 
political  party ;  I  think  it  is  a  general  feeling  on 
the  part  of  men  in  certain  positions. 

296.  I  think  you  said  you  thought  that  if  the 
hours  were  extended,  probably  5,000  more  elec- 
tors would  vote  ;  of  what  class  would  those  elec- 
tors consist,  as  a  rule  ?  —  Of  the  working  class. 

297.  Not  of  clerks  ? —  No ;  there  might  be  a 
proportion  of  clerks,  but  it  would  be  a  very  small 
one. 

298.  Mr.  Curwood  could  not  answer  the  ques- 
tion, I  daresay'  you  can,  as  to  whether  a  great 
number  of  operatives  in  Leeds  live  at  a  distance 
from  their  place  of  working  ? — Many  of  them  a 
considerable  distance,  especially  the  men  em- 
ployed in  the  building  trades. 

299.  Could  you  give  me  any  instances  in 
the  building,  or  any  particular  trades,  where 
the  working  people  reside,  as  a  rule? — A  very 
considerable  number  of  labourers  connected  with 
such  trades  reside  in  the  eastern  and  the  north- 
eastern portions  of  the  town ;  but  the  men  are 
employed  and  called  away  to  all  parts  of  the 
borough. 

300.  They  might  be  working  in  their  own 
ward,  or  in  some  other  ward  ? — Yes ;  now  and 
then  they  may  be  working  in  their  own  wards, 
but  the  building  is  not  taking  place  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  town. 

301.  But,  as  a  rule,  a  workman  in  Leeds  lives 
as  near  his  place  of  work  as  possible  ? — ^Where 
there  are  so  many  thousands  of  them,  of  course . 
a  large  number  do ;  but^  at  the  same  time,  a  very 
large  number  do  not ;  they  Eve  a  considerable 
distance  from  it. 

302.  Take  the  mills,  for  instance,  surely  the 
men  who  work  there  as  a  ruje  live  as  near  as 
they  can  get  to  their  mills? — I  know  many  men 
who  live  two  and  three  miles  away  from  their 
work,  some  of  whom  have  been  in  the  same 
situations  for  years. 

303.  You  say  that  the  greatest  pressure,  when 
the  School  Board  election  was  open  till  ei^t 
o^clock,  was  between  six  and  eight ;  when  is  the 
greatest  pressure  now  under  the  present  elec- 
tions, say  the  Parliamentary  elections? — The 
hours  from  12  till  two,  there  is  the  greatest  pres- 
sure during  the  dinner  hour. 

b4  304.  Not 


Mr.  linnie. 
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Mr.  Finnie.  Mr.  TVnwoii/— continued. 

304.  Not  from  three  to  four? — I  think  not. 

Mr.  Barran. 


127  May 
1878. 


305.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  at  the  eastern  end  of 
the  town,  generally  speaking,  the  rents  are  very 
much  lower  than  they  are  at  the  west  end,  and  in 
consequence  of  the  rents  being  much  lower  the 
poorer  paid  workmen  resort  to  that  district? — 
Yes. 

306.  And  is  it  not  a  fact  that  a  large  number 
of  men  who  work  at  dyehouses  and  tanneries, 
and  other  works  at  the  west  •  end  of  the  town, 
have  their  residences  from  a  mile-and-a-half  to 
two  miles  distant  from  the  places  where  they 
work  ? — I  believe  that  to  be  the  case  in  a  very 
considerable  number  of  instances. 

307.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  at  the  municipal 
elections  a  very  large  number  of  those  men  are 
taken  in  vehicles  into  the  east  and  north-east 
wards  to  record  their  votes  ?— -Yes,  that  is  so. 

308.  If  the  hours  of  polling  were  extended 
from  four  to  eight  o'clock,  would  not  that  exten- 
sion obviate  the  necessity  for  those  men  being 
taken  in  the  way  that  they  are  at  the  present 
time? — I  know  it  ought  to  do,  and  I  think  it 
would. 

309.  In  reply  to  a  question  put  to  you,  as  to 
whether  you  had  made  any  complaint  to  Mr. 
Curwood  about  the  hours  of  polling  being  altered 
in  connection  with  the  School  Board  elections,  is 
it  not  a  fact  that  the  power  to  alter  those  hours  is 
not  vested  in  Mr.  Curwood  but  in  the  mayor, 
and  if  any  complaint  had  to  be  made  it  would 
have  to  be  made  to  the  mayor,  as  the  returning 
officer? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

310.  You  have  been  asked  a  .Question  as  to 
whether  the  opening  of  the  polhng-booths  at 
five  o'clock  in  nie  morning  would  offer  any  faci- 
lities of  a  satisfactory  character  for  the  electors 
recording  their  votes,  and  I  think  you  stated  that 
an  extension  of  time  in  that  direction  would 
really  be  of  no  advantage  to  the  working  people  ? 
— None  at  all. 

311.  In  consequence  of  six  in  the  morning  being 
the  time  of  commencing  work  in  many  establish- 
ments?— Yes. 

312.  So  that  it  is  your  opinion  that  that  would 
be  only  prolonging  the  hours  without  offering 
any  advantage? — Yes. 

313.  You  heard  Mr.  Curwood  remark,  with 
regard  to  the  danger  which  might  arise  in  an 
excited  time  of  the  ballot-boxes  being  either 
abstracted  or  tampered  with;  have  you  ever  seen 
any  reason  to  suppose  that  anything  of  that  kind 
Would  occur  at  an  election  in  consequence  of 
those  boxes  being  taken  through  the  streets 
on  a  dark  night  at  eight  o'clock?  —  Not  the 
slightest. 

Mr.  Henry  Samuelson. 

314.  Was  there  any  practical  difficulty  in 
taking  the  poll  in  the  four  hours  between  four 
o'clock  and  eight  at  the  first  School  Board  elec- 
tion, owing  to  crowding  or  riotous  disturbance  in 
those  hours  ? — No. 

315.  Then  there  was  no  greater  difficulty 
found  in  the  later  hours  than  in  the  present 
early  ones  ? — No. 

316.  When  was  the  poll  declared,  in  the  1870 
election,  when  the  hours  were  from  one  till  eight  ? 
— The  following  morning  at  seven  o'clock ;  and 
in  the  second  instance,  1873,  it  was  six  in  the 
morning,  I  think.  In  1876,  the  votes  were 
counted  on  the  following  day,  Monday. 


Mr.  Henry  Samuetson — continued. 

317.  And  in  1873  the  poll  was  open  from  nine 
till  four?- Yes. 

318.  Can  the  working  men  in  general,  not 
only  those  em})loyed  in  the  building  trade,  get 
home,  get  their  dinner,  get  to  the  poll,  and  get 
back  to  their  work  again  in  one  hour  ? — Not  very 
likely. 

319.  If  you  had  a  central  polling  place,  the 
crowd  there  would  be  generally  in  the  dinner 
hour,  would  it  not  ? — Yes. 

320.  Then  would  not  you  say  that  that  would 
greatly  enhance  the  difficulty  of  getting  through 
the  number  of  voters  who  would  apply  in  that 
hour  ? — No  doubt. 

321.  What  precautions  do  you  generally  take 
for  preventing  personation  at  the  polling-booths  ? 
— By  the  appointment  of  agents. 

322.  The  agents  that  you  appoint  are  men, 
are  they  not,  who  know  well  the  persons  who 
vote  in  the  wards  in  which  they  reside  ? — Yes  ; 
we  get  the  best  men  we  can  for  that  purpose. 

323.  Would  it  not  be  a  very  much  more  diffi- 
cult thing  to  get  the  agents  together  in  one 
central  place  to  identify  the  voters,  who  would 
congregate  at  that  time  from  all  parts  of  the  town? 
— Undoubtedly. 

324.  And  you  think  there  midit  be  a  greatly 
increased  risk  of  personation  ? — -I  think  that  the 
check  would  be  ver^'  small  indeed. 

325.  Do  you  thmk  it  would  be  practicable, 
speaking  as  a  Parliamentary  agent,  to  have  a 
central  polling  place  ? — I  think  there  would  be 
very  considerable  difficulty  in  it.  I  should^hesi- 
tate  to  say  as  to  anything  being  impracticable  ; 
it  might  be  possible. 

326.  You  have  not  taken  any  part  in  the 
management  of  the  machinery  of  an  election  ? — 
No. 

327.  Would  there  not  be  some  danger  of  the 
secrecy  which  ought  to  be  enforced  by  the  Act 
being  divulged,  if  a  separate  set  of  clerks  were 
allowed  to  go  on.  in  the  middle  of  the  day  to 
relieve  the  clerks  who  had  been  taking  part  ia 
the  poll  ? — No,  I  do  not  see  that. 

Mr.  Marten. 

328.  I  understand  you  to  say,  that  in  1870 
there  was  a  more  general  feeling  of  interest  about 
the  election  for  the  School  Board  than  there  was 
at  either  of  the  subsequent  two  elections,  but 
that  the  interest  is  reviving  again  now  ? — Yes. 

329.  Do  you  think  that  there  would  be  any 
difficulty  in  vesting  in  either  a  returning  officer 
or  in  the  local  authority  some  discretion  as  to 
the  hours  ;  supposing,  for  example,  there  were 
this  provision  made,  that  the  polling-places 
shoula  be  kept  open  for  at  least  eight  hours,  and 
that  those  hours  might  be  taken  at  any  time,  say 
between  six  or  seven  in  the  morning,  and  eight 
at  night,  and  might  be  either  continuous  or 
divided,  as  in  the  School  Board  Act,  do  you  think 
that  that  could  be  put  into  operation  satisfactorily 
to  all  parties  ? — No  ;  T  think  the  more  satisfac- 
tory method  would  be  for  the  law  to  make  it 
binding,  and  not  to  leave  any  option  to  the  local 
authorities. 

330.  Would  you  suggest  that  that  should  be 
limited  to  certain  large  towns,  for  example  ? — No, 
I  would  not  suggest  that. 

331.  Do  you  know  what  the  hours  of  labour 
are  in  Leeds  generally  ? — I  believe  from  six  till 
five  or  half-past. 

332.  What 
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Mr,  Marten — continued. 

332.  What  is  the  dinner  hour?— An  hour; 
from  twelve  to  one. 

333.  What  is  the  breakfast  hour?— I  think 
half-past  eight  to  nine,  or  eight  to  half-past 

334.  What  are  the  ordinary  business  hours  of 
clerks  and  warehousemen  ? — I  apprehend  from 
niue  to  five  or  six. 

335.  Have  you  heard  any  complaints  on  the 
part  of  clerks  that  they  have  not  been  able  to 
vote? — No. 

336.  So  far  as  you  are  aware,  the  complaint 
arises  solely  in  connection  with  the  working 
classes  ? — Yes;  and  I  may  say  those  that  Mr.  Cur- 
wood  referred  to  as  men  of  business  living  in  the 
suburbs,  and  leaving  home  before  the  opening  of 
the  poll  in  the  morning,  being  obliged  to  go  up 
to  their  residences.  Many  of  them  are  duplicates, 
and  could  vote  in  town,  but  in  the  municipal 
elections  the  duplicate  voters  having  the  means 
to  vote  in  the  ward  of  residence,  but  leaving 
home  before  the  opening  of  the  poll  in  the  morn- 
ing, are  obliged  to  go  up  during  business  hours. 
I  have  heard  frequent  complaints  on  that  score, 
whereas  if  the  poll  had  been  opened  longer,  say 
till  seven  or  eight  o'clock,  that  necessity  would 
have  been  obviated. 

Mr.  haac. 

337.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  and  as  a  rule,  clerks 
in  banks  and  clerks  in  warehouses  would  go  and 
poll  as  they  passed  the  polling-booth  inthemoro- 
ing ;  assuming  that  a  man  desires  to  record  his 
vote  in  the  place  where  he  lives,  the  poll  opening 
at  eight  o'clock,  he  would  record  his  vote  before 
he  went  to  his  office  ? — No  doubt,  in  a  large  ma- 
jority of  cases. 

338.  In  that  case  he  would  not  have  to  leave 
his  office  in  the  middle  of  the  day  to  record  his 
vote  ? — No,  I  am  speaking  now  of  men  in  busi- 
ness, not  of  clerks. 

339.  A  man  of  business  residing  at  some 
little  distance  from  his  house  of  business  would 
record  his  vote,  would  he  not,  at  eight  in  the 
morning?—  I  spoke  more  particularly  of  the 
municipal  election ;  the  municipal  poll  does  not 
open  till  nine. 

340.  Taking  it  from  your  point  of  view,  we 
will  suppose  that  a  man  in  business  will  take  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  extra  in  the  morning,  and 
get  to  his  place  of  business  at  nine ;  he  would  go 
at  half-past  nine,  and  record  his  vote  on  his  way  ? 
— Many  of  them  are  quite  as  unwilling  to  lose 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  from  business  as  many  of 
the  working  men  are. 

Mr.  Marten. 

341.  Your  observation,  as  I  understand,  does 
not  apply  at  all  to  Parliamentary  elections,  where 
the  poll  opens  at  eight? — No. 

342.  There  is  not  the  slightest  difficulty  in 
persons  engaged  in  business  recording  their  votes 
at  eight  in  the  morning? — No;  not  from  eight 
to  nine. 

343.  Are  there  not  a  good  many  thousands  of 
cases  where  persons  engaged  in  business  do  re- 
cord their  votes  at  eight  in  the  morning  ? — Yes. 

344.  Therefore,  your  objections,  as  applied  to 
the  municipal  elections,  would  be  removed  if  the 
hour  was  moved  back  from  nine  to  eight  in  the 
morning,  and  made  similar  to  the  Paruamentarv 
elections? — To  some  extent  it  would  be  removed, 
but  not  altogether.  It  frequently  happens  that 
a  mui  having  a  vote  in  the  ward  of  residence^  in 
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Mr.  Marten — continued. 

the   suburbs,  and  another  in  the    ward    where 

his    business    is    situated,    does    not   know    in         

the  morning  which  ward  he  will  vote  in  ;  it  de-       27_May 
pends  upon  circumstances  arising  during  the  day 
frequently ;  if  the  poll  were  to  be  very  near  at 
hand  he   might  go  and  vote,  but  if  he  had  to 
go  home  there  would  be  an  inconvenience  to  him. 

345.  What  circumstances  do  you  refer  to  ? — 
So  far  as  can  be  ascertained  of  the  state  of  the  poll. 

346.  I  suppose  you  cannot  ascertain  that,  can 
you,  under  the  ballot? — We  frequently  know 
how  things  are  going  on. 

347.  Are  you  aware  that  provision  is  made 
under  the  Municipal  Corporation  Act  for  pre- 
venting any  person  being  on  the  list  of  voters 
for  more  than  one  ward  ? — I  am  not  aware  of 
that,  the  Aci  is  deficient  in  that  respect. 

348.  But  does'not  the  Act  declare  that  he 
shall  only  vote  in  one  ward  ? — That  he  shall  vote 
and  make  his  selection  in  which  ward  he  will  be 
put  upon  the  list ;  but  it  makes  no  provision  how 
he  shall  select,  or  when  he  shall  select,  and  that 
is  felt  to  be  a  very  gi'eat  hardship. 

349.  Supposing  that  at  the  time  when  the 
register  was  made  up,  a  person  was  not  on  the 
municipal  list  for  voting,  except  in  respect  of  one 
ward,  then  I  suppose  your  observation  would  be 
disposed  of  ?— Yes;  it  would  not  apply. 

350.  In  those  cases  where  you  say  that  a  per- 
son may  postpone  voting  in  order  to  vote  accord- 
ing to  the  result  of  the  election  ;  in  that  case  is 
he  acting  in  a  way  in  which  he  is  entitled  to 
special  consideration  for  the  purpose  of  voting ; 
he  would  have  an  opportunity,  would  he  not,  of 
voting  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  if  the  place 
was  open  at  that  time  ? — Yes ;  but  I  do  not 
know  any  reason  why  he  should  not  select  his 
place  of  voting  beforehand. 

351.  Do  you  consider  it  expedient  that  the 
Legislature  should  provide  special  means  for  him 
to  record  his  vote,  if  he  wishes  to  postpone  it 
until,  from  the  course  which  the  election  is 
taking,  he  thinks  he  can  give  most  weight  to  his 
party  ?  —  So  long    as    he    has   more    than  one 

ralification,  I  think  no  impediment  should  be 
own  in  the  way  of  his  exercising  his  rights  in 
any  wav  he  thinks  fit ;  at  the  same  time  1  think 
it  would  be  well  if  the  Act  provided  that  no  per- 
son shall  be  on  the  list  more  tiian  once. 

352.  With  that  exception,  do  I  understand 
that  the  complaints  that  you  have  had  brought 
to  your  attention  particularly,  are  complaints 
with  regard  to  workings  men  recording  their 
votes  ? — They  are  mainly  so. 

353.  At  Leeds  are  the  working  men  generally 
employed  in  any  one  class  of  manufacture,  or  are 
the  working  men  employed  in  every  kind  of 
manufacture,  no  one  having  predominance  over 
the  others  ? — In  a  large  variety  of  manufactures. 

354.  Are  the  mills  or  workshops  where  they 
are  employed  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  or  are 
they  scattered  about? — They  are  scattered  about 
all  round  the  town  nearly. 

Sir  William  Cuninghame. 

355.  If  all  the  electors  had  a  reasonable  oppor- 
tunity of  recording  their  votes,  would  it,  upon 
the  whole,  be  better,  in  your  opinion,  that  the  poll 
should  close,  as  now.  at  four  o'clock,  rather  than 
later  ? — If  they  all  had  an  opportunity  of  voting 
I  think  it  would  be  better  that  it  should  remain  as 
it  is.  , 

356.  For  what  reason? — Inasmuch  as  I  do 
C  not 
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Sir  William  Cuniaghame — continued, 
not  see  that  there  would  be  any  ground  for  com- 
plaint. 

357.  Would  there  be  likely  to  be  any  additional 
turmoil  in  the  town  ? — No. 

358.  Then  there  is  no  particular  objection  that 
you  see  to  it  ? — No. 

359.  You  were  asked  a  question  a  short  time 
ago  as  to  whether  it  would  be  practicable  for  each 
elector  to  choo&e  the  polling  station  at  which  he 
should  vote,  to  which  you  answer  that  you 
thought  that,  if  practicable,  it  would  be  very 
difficult;  if  it  was  made  practicable,'  would  it 
be  an  advantage  ;  would  it  solve  the  difficulty 
of  enabling  the  electors  to  record  their  votes 
during  the  dinner  hour? — I  should  think  it 
would. 

360.  You  have  no  experience  which  would 
enable  you  to  say  decidedly  whether  it  is 
practicable  or  not  to  make  sudi  an  alteration  ? 
—No. 

Mr.  Charles  Lewis, 

361.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  any  great 
extent  of  evil  in  Leeds  from  the  difficulty  thrown 
in  the  way  of  the  working  classes  by  the  present 
hours  of  polling  to  record  their  votes  ? — I  think 
it  is  a  great  inconvenience  to  a  large  number, 
and  disfranchising  to  a  very  considerable  num- 
ber. 

362.  We  will  refer  to  disfranchising  first. 
Do  vou  think  that  in  a  contested  election  at 
Lee  js,  really  that  any  large  number  of  persons 
are  prevented  voting  from  the  inconvenience  of 
the  polling  ? — I  do. 

363.  What  do  you  call  a  great  number? — ^I 
should  call  3^000  or  4,000  a  large  number. 

364.  You  have  a  constituency  of  40,000  or 
50,000,  have  you  not?— There  are  49,000  to 
50,000  on  the  Parliamentary  list. 

365.  Is  it  vour  opinion  that  in  the  last  one  or 
two  contested  elections  at  Leeds  under  the  new 
franchise  3,000  working  men  have  been  kept 
from  voting  by  the  impossibility  of  practically 
recording  their  votes  ? — I  think  that  tne  number 
of  men  that  T  have  stated  would  vote  if  the  hours 
were  extended. 

366.  Does  that  arise,  do  you  think,  to  any  ex- 
tent from  the  masters  not  being  willing  to  give 
facilities  for  voting? — Probably.  If  the  men 
were  allowed  to  come  out  of  their  places  of  em- 
ployment  at   any   hour  they  thought  fit,   and 


Mr.  Ckariee  /^toM-^ontinued. 

were  enabled  to  vote,   no  doubt  they    would 
vote. 

367.  All  places  o£  work  are  over  at  eight 
o'clock,  I  presume  ? — Ye^  except  in  very  extra- 
ordinary tiaies;  as  a  rule  they  are. 

368.  I  suppose  you.  admit  that  the  tendency  of 
human  nature,  to  a  great  extent,  is  to  delay 
doing  what  you  ought  to  do ;  do  you  think  that  a 
vast  number  of  people  do  not  vote  because  they 
postpone  doing  it  ? — No. 

369.  You  do  not  find  that  in  the  North  ?— No, 
not  to  the  extent  that  your  qmestion  seems  to 
imply. 

370.  Do  not  you  believe  tbat  there  is  a  lot  of 
people  to  whom  any  hour  would  be  too  early  to 
poll ;  have  you  not  found  that  in  life  as  a  rule  ? 
— There  are  soofte  who  never  poll  at  alL 

371.  A  good  many  people  will  always  put  tiie 
thing  off  and  not  do  it  at  all? — That  would  be  a 
very  limited  number. 

Dr.  Cameron, 

372.  WhM  is  the  usual  hour  of  opening  among 
the  various  shops ;  for  instance,  provision  shops 
and  grocers'  shops? — I  think  about  eight o'clodc 

373.  I  presume  a  great  number  of  shopmen 
in  those  places  of  business  must  be  voters  ? — 
Yes. 

374.  And  tiiey  must  suffer  the  same  incon- 
venience as  the  artisan  population  ? — Yea. 

375.  I  suppose  practically  they  suffer  it  rather 
to  a  greater  extent,  because  they  would  not  live 
in  the  quarter  of  the  town  in  whieh  they  are 
employed? — No;  I  inekide  iu  the  woriLiag 
classes  men  of  that  stamp. 

376.  Those  are  rather,  I  think,  to  be  clused 
with  the  olerks  ? — No,  they  are  a  degree  below 
them  in  aocial  status. 

Mr.  Henri/  Samuehon, 

377.  With  regard  to  a  question  asked  you  by 
the  honourable  Member  for  the  Ayrshire  Burghs, 
I  would  ask  you  whether  the  largest  manufac- 
tories in  Leeds  are  not  generally  situated  pretty 
much  in  the  same  neighbourhood  ? — They  are  all 
round  the  town. 

378.  So  that  you  do  not  think,  if  workmen 
could  elect  in  which  booth  they  would  vote,  that 
that  would  have  such  a  great  tendency  to  crowd 
the  booths  as  you  supposed  before,  when  you 
answered  my  question  ? — No^ 


Mr.  William  Heni>£BSON,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

Henderson.       ^^^'  }  u^ndekstand  that  you  have  been  for 

*    some   time    chief   constable    of   Leeds? — That 

is  so. 

380.  For  how  many  years  have  you  held  that 
office? — For  three  and  a  half  years. 

381.  During  that  time  how  many  elections 
have  taken  place  ? — There  have  been  the  annual 
municipal  elections,  there  has 'been  one  school 
board  election,  and  a  Parliamentary  election, 
which  was  a  by-election. 

382.  I  will  ask  you  generally  what  is  your 
opinion  with  regard  to  the  extension  of  the  hours 
for  polling ;  in  the  first  place,  do  you  think  that 
many  voters  are  prevented  voting,  and  in  the 
next  place,  what  do  you  think  would  be  the 
effectincidentally  of  extending  the  hours  of  voting 
with  regard  to  rioting  and  malpractices  ? — In  the 


Chairman — continued. 

first  place,  I  do  not  think  myself  that  very  many 
people  are  prevented  from  voting ;  I  should  per- 
sonally say  that  I  have  watched  the  thing  pretty 
closely ;  1  have  made  a  point  of  visiting  nearly 
every  polling  station  in  the  borough  when  an 
election  was  going  on,  and  I  have  not  heard  of  a 
positive  block  even  at  the  very  busiest  time,  the 
dinner  hour,  at  any  polling  station.  I  have 
always  been  under  the  impression  that  if  a  man 
was  very  anxious  to  record  his  vote,  generally 
speaking  he  has  been  able  to  do  so.  In  a  borough 
such  as  Leeds,  where  the  area  is  sq  very  exten- 
sive, indeed,  covering  an  area  of  sonu'.ihing  like 
22,000  acres,  one  can  quite  see  that  there  are 
instances  where  recording  one's  vote  would  be 
very  difficult  indeed.  Supposing  a  man  lived  in 
the  east  end  of  the  town,  and  was  employed  in 
building  perhaps  a  mile  or  two  miles  away,  it 

would 
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would  be  a  very  difficult  case  In  that  instance  for 
that  man  to  come  lo  his  own  ward  to  record  his 
vote  ;  but  I  should  think,  generally  speaking, 
Aat  would  be  comparatively  a  rare  thing.  There 
is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  fact  that  the  poll 
closes  at  four  o'clock  enables  the  authofrities  to 
conduct  the  election  with  freedom  from  irregu- 
larities which  I  have  some  doubt  that  they  would 
not  do  if  die  hours  were  extended.  The  very 
fact  that  the  poll  clones  at  four  o'clock,  and  that 
the  whole  business  is  done,  and  the  excitement 
18  over,  all  tends,  I  think,  to  lessen  the  chance 
of  irregularities  which  would  undoubtedly  exist 
if  the  poll  was  carried  on  into  the  hours  after 
dark. 

383.  We  have  heard  that  in  Leeds  the  first 
School  Board  poll  was  held  between  the  hours  of 
one  and  eight,  and  that  the  two  subsequent 
elections  had  been  held  from  nine  till  four ;  I 
see  by  a  Return  which  has  been  presented  to 
Parliament,  that  that  seems  to  be  the  case  in 
many  other  boroughs,  but  as  regards  Leeds,  are 
you  aware  of  tlie  reason  why  that  change  was 
made  ? — I  really  cannot  say,  but  I  should 
imagine  that  it  was  something  of  the  kind  to 
which  I  have  referred. 

384.  l>o  I  gather  from  your  previous  answers 
that  you  are  not  aware  of  many  individual 
cases,  or  speaking  generally,  of  any  widespread 
ground  of  complaint,  as  to  persons  being  pre- 
vented voting  ? — I  am  not,  and  I  may  say  that 
before  I  went  to  Leeds  I  occupied  a  prominent 
position  in  Mandiester,  and  while  there  I  had 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  way  in  which  the 
Act  was  carried  out,  and  I  never  heard  of  any 
widespread  feeling  as  regards  inconvenience  or 
any  complaints. 

385.  i  ou  have  had  experience,  I  understand, 
of  contested  elections  at  Manchester  under  the 
Ballot  Act?— Yes. 

386.  And  you  are  of  opinion  that  there  is  no 
cause  for  complaint  as  to  the  hours  of  polling  at 
Manchester? — I  will  not  say  no  cause  ofcom- 

flaint;  I  have  qualified  that  to  a  certain  extent ; 
can  quite  understand  that  there  are  instances 
of  inconvenience,  and,  in  fact,  where  it  is  really 
impossible  for  an  elector  to  record  his  vote,  but 
I  do  not  think  that  it  is  a  widespread  or  general 
cause  of  complaint,  because  I  have  always  found 
that  a  man  who  takes  an  interest  in  politics  and 
wants  to  record  his  vote,  can  pretty  generally  do 
so. 

387.  When  Mr.  Finnic  told  us  that  he  con- 
sidered that  5,000  more  would  vote  if  the  hours 
of  polling  were  extended  in  Leeds,  would  you 
think  that  was  putting  it  too  high  ? — I  should 
think  it  was  going  to  the  extent  of  it,  and  a  good 
deal  beyond  it,  1  should  think ;  that  is  to  say, 
judging  from  what  1  have  seen,  I  think  that  if 
there  had  been  anything  like  positive  injury 
being  done  as  it  were,  it  would  have  been  shown 
in  some  more  palpable  manner  than  it  has  been. 

388.  Do  you  find  in  Leeds  that  there  is  much 
disturbance  or  excitement  towards  the  close  of 
the  poll,  or  during  the  time  when  the  votes  are 
counted  up  before  the  declaration  of  the  poll  ? — 
There  is  a  very  considerable  amount  of  excite- 
ment. 

389.  But  not  in  the  nature  of  rioting  or  dis- 
turbance ? — No ;  I  can  corroborate  Mr.  Curwood 
in  everything  he  e^id  about  good  order  ia 
Leeds.  * 

390.  Ton  have  no  knowledge  of  tbe  School 
0.109. 
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Board  election  of  1870,  but  supposing  the  tours 
to  be  extended  from  four  to  eight  o'clock  in 
Leeds,  with  your  knowledge  of  Leeds,  would  you 
anticipate  any  serious  objection  on  the  ground  of 
riot  or  disturbance  ? — No,  I  ilo  not  know  that  I 
would.  The  machinery  of  elections  is  now  much 
simplified.  It  is  done  so  quietly  under  the  Ballot 
Act  that  tbe  risks  in  that  way  are  very  much  less. 
We  all  know  that  when  party  feeling  gets  very 
high,  it  does  not  take  very  much  to  begin  a  dis- 
turbance, and  certainly  with  the  shorter  hours  the 
chances  of  disturbance  are  very  much  reduced. 

391.  In  fact,  you  would  re-echo  what  is  almost 
a  truism,  thtft,  provided  that  all  the  electors  are 
able  to  record  their  votes,  the  shorter  tlie  hours 
during  which  the  poH  is  open,  the  better  for  every- 
body ? — Most  unmistakeably. 

39^.  In  your  opinion,  speaking  of  Leedft,  there 
exists  no  absolute  necessity  for  increasing  the 
hours  of  polHi^  ? — Not  so  far  as  has  come  uiKler 
my  observation. 

Mr.  Henry  Samuehon. 

393.  Have  you  any  objection,  from  a  police 
ppint  of  view,  to  extend  the  hours  ? — None  be- 
yond what  might  be  conveyed  in  the  answer 
which  I  have  given  just  now,  that  I  think  when 
the  poll  closes  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
the  chances  of  disturbances  are  very  much  less 
than  they  would  be  if  it  were  extended  into  the 
dark  hours. 

394.  Should  you  anticipate  disturbances  at 
Leeds  if  the  hours  of  polling  were  extended  ? — 
No,  I  do  not  think  I  would. 

395.  Do  you  find  now  that  there  is  a  great  rush 
to  vote  at  the  close  of  the  poll  in  Leeds  ? — Not 
so  much  as  there  is  in  the  dinner liour,  but  towards 
the  close  of  the  poll,  through  the  beating  up  by 
both  parties,  of  everybody  that  they  can  bring 
together,  there  is  generally  a  greater  number 
during  the  last  half-hour  than  there  has  been 
during  the  hour  or  two  previously. 

396.  Do  not  you  think  tliat  the  rush  during  the 
dinner  hour,  and  the  final  rush  at  the  close  of 
the  poll,  would  both  of  them  be  considerably 
diminished  if  the  time  were  extended  by  foiur 
hours  longer  ? — I  would  have  a  little  doubt  in 
answering  that  question,  because  I  am  afraid  that 
whatever  you  extend  the  hours  to,  as  you  got 
towards  tne  close  of  the  election  you  would  have 
a  bit  of  a  rush, 

•  397.  Were  you  the  chief  constable  at  the  time 
of  the  first  School  Board  election  which  took 
place  from  one  o'clock  to  eight  o'clock  ? — I  was 
not. 

Mr.  Barran, 

398.  I  think  you  have  never  taken  any  active 
part  in  connection  with  any  political  party  m 
Leeds  since  you  took  office  as  chief  constabhe  ? — 
Decidedly  not. 

399.  Therefore,  I  presume  that  your  oppor-. 
tunity  of  ascertaining  the  influence  of  the  hours 
on  tlie  number  of  voters  would  not  be  so  good  as 
that  of  a  person  who  is  connected  closely  with  the 
action  of  either  political  party? — My  whole 
means  of  knowledge  has  been  in  fact  that  whilst 
the  elections  have  been  going  on,  I  have  been 

r»ing  from  polling  station  to  polling  station,  and 
have  always  placed  myself  in  communication 
with  the  leaders  of  the  parties  of  both  sides, 
irrespective  of  party,  and  I  have  heard  their 
opinions  and  the  general  conversation  going  on  in 
the  poll -booth,  and  from  tbe  general  appearance  of 
C  2  tilings, 
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things,  and  from  general  conversation,  I  have 
drawn  the  inferences  that  I  have  given  utter- 
ance to. 

400.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you 
consider  that  the  hours  now  allowed  for  polling 
are  sufficient  for  the  requirements  of  the  electors ; 
that  is  to  say,  that  at  no  period  of  the  day  is  there 
such  a  crush  as  to  prevent  people  generally  re- 
cording their  votes,  and  that  on  that  grouna  you 
do  not  consider  it  necessary  to  extend  the  hours 
of  polling  ? — No,  I  think  that  you  have  based  my 
answers  on  rather  harder  and  faster  lines  than 
my  answers  altogether  warrant.  What  I  said 
was,  that  I  believed  that  there  might  be  instances, 
and  I  had  no  doubt  that  there  were  instances, 
where  persons  working  at  a  very  considerable 
distance  from  the  ward  in  which  they  could  give 
their  vote,  were  prevented  owing  to  that  distance 
just  now  in  giving  their  vote ;  that  there  were 
such  instances ;  but  as  I  answered  the  Chairman, 
I  did  not  understand  that  such  instances  were 
BO  very  numerous  or  so  widespread  as  to  lead  one 
to  the  belief  that  it  was  a  general  cause  of  com- 
plaint. My  general  impression  has  been  that, 
taking  the  great  bulk  of  the  voting  population, 
pretty  nearly  every  man  who  was  very  anxious 
to  record  his  vote,  has  been  pretty  well  able  to 
do  so  between  the  hours  of  nine  in  the  morning 
and  four  in  the  afternoon. 

401.  Are  you  aware  of  about  the  average 
number  of  votes  which  are  recorded  in  Parlia- 
mentary elections ;  do  you  know  that  it  is  about 
two-thirds  of  the  number  of  voters? — Yes. 

402.  And  you  would  calculate  that  the  other 
third  were  those  who  did  not  take  any  interest  at 
all  in  Parliamentary  elections  ? — At  all  events, 
that  they  did  not  take  sufficient  interest  to  in- 
convenience themselves  to  any  great  extent. 

403.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  any  danger,  so 
far  as  the  conveyance  of  the  ballot-boxes  is  con- 
cerned, from  the  outlying  districts  into  the  centre 
of  the  town  at  eight  o'clock  at  night  on  the  1st  of 
November,  or  in  winter  time  ?— No  circumstances 
have  arisen  up  to  the  present  time  that  would 
lead  me  to  believe  that  any  danger  would  so 
arise,  provided  proper  precautions  were  taken  by 
the  persons  having  the  responsibility  of  them. 

404.  At  a  time  of  great  excitement  there  would 
be  no  difficulty,  would  there,  in  so  protecting 
the  ballot-boxes  from  the  outlying  districts  at 
eight  o'clock  to  the  town  hall  itself? — That  is 
another  question ;  it  is  of  the  very  utmost  impor- 
tance that  the  greatest  care  should  be  taken  of 
the  ballot-boxes,  because  if  there  were  a  sus- 
picion of  tampering  with  them,  it  might  upset 
the  machinery  of  the  whole  election. 

405.  From  your  past  experience  would  you 
have  any  reason  to  fear  that  any  disturbance 
would  take  place  which  would  lead  to  jeopard- 
ising the  safety  of  the  ballot-boxes  ? — I  can  only 
repeat  my  last  answer,  that  up  to  the  present 
time  I  have  seen  no  reason  to  think  that  any  such 
danger  would  arise,  but  in  the  event  of  any 
great  excitement,  I  can  quite  see  that  the  diffi- 
culties in  conveying  the  ballot-  boxes  such  dis- 
tances as  we  have  in  Leeds  would  be  very  great 
indeed. 

406.  But  you  have  never  seen  such  a  state  of 
excitement  as  to  lead  you  to  suppose  that  they 
were  in  danger  ? — No,  certainly  not. 

407.  And  you  have  no  reason  to  apprehend 
anything  of  the  kind  from  extending  the  nours  of 
voting  ? — Not  up  to  the  present  time. 


Mr.  Tennant. 

408.  You  seem  to  think  that  it  might  be 
different  if  the  hours  were  extended  to  eight 
at  night,  that  at  any  rate  the  chaiice  of  disturb- 
ance would  be  greater?— Yes,  that  chance  would 
be  very  considerably  enhanced. 

409.  Is  it  also  your  opinion  that  if  the  hours 
of  polling  were  extended,  that  the  pressure  would 
be  simply  moved  from  one  time  of  the  day  to  the 
other,  but  that,  after  all,  the  great  pressure  would 
be  towards  the  end  of  the  poll,  whatever  time 
that  was  ? — To  a  certain  extent  it  would ;  indeed 
to  a  very  considerable  extent,  I  should  appre- 
hend. 

410.  The  pressure  would  be  about  from  seven 
to  eight  o'clock,  if  the  hours  of  polling  were  ex- 
tended to  eight  ? — Yes ;  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  extending  the  hours  of  polling,  say,  to  seven 
or  eight  o'clock  in  the  evenmg,  would  do  away 
entirely  with  a  grievance  which,  as  I  have  said, 
exists  to  a  certain  extent,  that  is  to  say,  in  the 
case  of  a  working  man  to  whom  it  is  practically 
rendered  impossible  in  certain  ipstances  to  record 
his  vote  during  the  hours  of  nine  and  four.  If 
it  was  extended  to  eight  o'clock  tiiere  would  be 
no  possibility  of  his  having  such  a  grievance. 

411.  At  the  same  time  the  alteration  would 
reaUy  remove  any  pressure  during  the  day,  be- 
cause then  the  working  people  would  have  a 
tendency  to  record  their  votes  when  their  work 
was  over  in  the  evening  ? — That  would  be  so, 
I  have  no  doubt 

Dr.  Cameron, 

412.  You  stated  that  you  had  been  at  the 
booths  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  and  you  observed 
no  crush  there ;  that,  of  course,  was  from  your 
own  personal  observation  ? — Yes,  from  my  own 
personal  observation, 

413.  Your  remark,  that  practically  evert  per- 
son who  cared  much  about  voting  could  vote, 
was,  I  presume,  merely  a  deduction  from  your 
own  observation  ? — I  judged  thus,  that  if  there 
had  been  any  very  great  cry,  if  there  had  been 
any  block,  for  instance,  in  the  dinner  hour,  ren- 
dering it  physically  impossible  for  a  man  to  go 
forward  to  record  his  vote,  I  should  have  heard 
of  it. 

414.  What  I  wish  to  ask  you  has  been  called 
to  your  attention  by  the  honourable  Member  for 
Leeds;  are  there  not  a  number  of  people  in 
Leeds  who  cannot  get  from  their  places  of  work 
to  their  places, of  voting  within  the  hour  appro- 
priated to  dinner? — I  think  I  have  s^d  that 
there  are. 

415.  You  said  that  there  were  a  few,  but  that 
practically  almost  everyone,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  working  men  who  wished  to  vote,  could 
vote  ? — Yes,  I  did  say  so. 

416.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  building  going  on 
about  Leeds,  I  understand?-  There  has  been; 
it  is  not  so  very  busy  now,  I  believe,  as  it  has 
been. 

417.  I  presume,  as  in  the  case  of  other  towns, 
this  building  would  go  on  at  the  west  end  of 
Leeds  ? — There  is  a  very  considerable  portion  at 
the  west  end,  the  east  end,  and  the  north-east 
end  as  well ;  I  do  not  know  that  the  west  end  is 
so  clearly  defined  in  Leeds  as  it  is  in  some  towns 
that  I  have  been  in.  The  growing  is  pretty 
general  in  nearly  all  directions. 

418.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  number  of  men 
who  would  be  engaged  in  building  ?— No,  I 
have  not;  I  have  no  data  to  go  upon  pro- 
perly. 

419.  Should 
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419.  Should  you  number  them  by  hundreds  or 
thousands?  -  I  should  not  wonder  if  they  may  run 
into  the  thousands,  it  might  be  so,  but  I  do  not 
think  that  there  would  be  thousands  of  electors 
employed  in  that  way. 

420.  Is  it  the  fact  that  there  are  1,200  or  1,400 
new  buildings  put  up  every  year  in  Leeds  ? — I 
could  not  give  tlie  exact  number,  but  I  think  for 
a  good  many  years  past  we  have  been  increasing 
at  a  very  fast  rate  m  population,  and  buildings 
are  going  up  to  accommodate  them. 

421.  In  that  case  there  must  be  a  very  con- 
siderable number,  thousands  of  men  employed  in 
those  buildings  ? — I  do  not  know  that. 

422.  My  object  is  simply  to  ascertain  the 
reason  of  your  denouncing  Mr.  Finnie's  estimate 
as  to  5,000  persons  being  debarred  from  voting 
by  the  present  short  hours,  and  to  ascertain  what 
your  grounds  for  denouncing  it,  short  of  ex- 
aggeration, are  ? — I  should  thmk  that  out  of  a 
total  of  something  like  30,000  and  odd  voters,  if 
you  were  to  say  that  to  the  total  voting  popula- 
tion of  about  />0,000,  5,000  were  to  be  added  to 
that  30,000  who  vote,  because  those  5,000  people 
worked  at  too  great  a  distance  from  the  ward  in 
which  the  election  was,  I  should  say  that  the 
circumstances  which  I  have  seen  at  elections, 
and  that  sort  of  thing,  have  never  borne  that  esti- 
mate out. 

423.  But  the  persons  who  are  debarred  from 
voting  from  the  fact  of  their  being  occupied  at 
too  great  a  distance  to  enable  them  to  get  back 
to  record  their  votes  in  the  dinner  hour,  are  pre- 
cisely the  people  that  would  not  come  under 
your  observation,  are  they  not ;  how  would  those 
people  come  under  your  observation ;  they  would 
not  crowd  the  booths  ? — That  is  true  enough. 

424.  They  would  simply  make  up  their  minds 
that  they  could  not  vote,  and  that  would  be  an 
end  of  them  as  far  as  you  are  concerned,  would 
not  it? — It  might  be  so  to  a  certain  extent;  of 
course  I  can  only  speak  from  my  observation. 

425.  And  your  observation,  I  presume,  simply 
amounts  to  this,  that  there  never  was  any 
physical  impossibility  of  voting  from  the  crowded 
state  of  the  booths  ? — No. 

426.  As  you  have  observed  as  to  the  rest,  the 
matter  was  of  such  a  nature  as  not  to  come 
strongly  under  the  observation  of  a  man  who  was 
not  mixed  up  with  parties  there  ?  —  As  chief 
officer  of  the  police  in  Leeds,  I  know  pretty  well 
what  the  population  consists  of,  and  from  asking 
generally,  and  so  far  as  I  can  make  up  my  mind 
&om  what  I  know,  I  should  be  inclined  to  think 
that  the  estimate  of  5,000  who  were  debarred, 
as  I  understand  ]VJr.  Finnic  puts  it,  would  be 
a  very  extensive  number  indeed,  judging  from 
my  knowledge  of  the  population  generally. 

427.  Last  year,  in  the  evidence  which  was 
given  before  the  Committee,  Colonel  Henderson 
said  that  two- thirds  of  the  voters  in  London  were 
shut  out  by  the  present  system  ;  of  course  such 
a  lar^e  proportion  would  not  be  shut  out  in 
Leeds,  it  being  a  smaller  place  ?  -I  do  not  know 
that  the  circumstances,  as  between  London  and 
Leeds,  are  analogous  at  all  ;  one  honourable 
Member  to-day  was  drawing  a  comparison  be- 
tween Marylebone  and  Leeds,  but  I  fancy 
that  the  area  of  Marylebone  and  the  area  of 
Leeds  are  altogether  different ;  I  do  not  know 
what  the  area  of  Marylebone  is,  but  I  should 
think  it  would  not  exceed  4,000  or  5,000  acres; 
in  the  Leeds  case  it  is  pretty  nearly  22,000. 

0.109. 
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428.  Therefore  there  is  more  need  for  exten 
sion  of  hours  in  Leeds  than  in  Marylebone? — I 
should  think  so. 

429.  You  are  not  aware,  probably,  that  Par- 
liament has  extended  the  hours  in  Marylebone  ? 
— Yes,  the  Act  has  been  passed,  as  1  under- 
stand. 

430.  Then  about  the  amount  of  interest  mani- 
fested in  politics  as  being  a  criterion  of  whether 
you  should  help  the  men  to  vote  or  not,  do  you 
think  that  many  people  of  the  middle  classes  in 
Leeds  would  care  to  lose  their  dinner  in  order  to 
record  their  votes  ?— A  good  many  of  them  do. 
There  are  very  few  towns  that  I  have  been  in, 
and  I  have  been  in  most  of  the  large  towns, 
where  more  interest  is  taken  both  in  municipal 
and  Parliamentary  elections  than  in  Leeds. 

431.  You  are  from  Scotland,  are  you  not? — 
Yes. 

432.  There  is  a  saying  in  Scotland  that  a 
hungry  man  is  an  angry  man  ;  do  not  you  think 
the  people  in  Leeds  are  a  little  more  pacific  than 
the  people  of  Scotland  if  they  are  willing  to  go 
without  their  dinner  ?— I  am  not  quite  prepared 
to  venture  an  opinion  upon  that. 

433.  You  would  not  say  that  there  is  any 
greater  danger  of  disturbance  in  Leeds  by  having 
to  carry  off  the  ballot-box  in  the  dark  than  there 
would  be  in  any  of  the  metropolitan  boroughs? — 
I  should  think  not,  except  the  danger  with  regard 
to  distance.  There  are  sokne  of  the  polling  dis- 
tricts in  Leeds,  where  you  have  to  go  through  a 
purely  agricultural  district  for  a  mile  or  two 
before  you  get  into  the  borough.  I  think  that 
between  the  centre  of  the  town,  where  there  is  a 
dense  population,  and  the  outlving  districts, 
perhaps,  where  the  population  begins  again  to  get 
pretty  dense,  there  is  in  the  meanwhile  a  great 
proportion  of  the  ground  taken  up  by  nothing  but 
fields,  coal  pits,  and  so  on,  all  within  the  muni- 
cipal area ;  Leeds  has  a  circumference  of  over  30 
miles. 

434.  You  mentioned  the  extent  of  Leeds  in 
this  case,  how  manv  miles  is  it  from  one  part  to 
another  ? — It  is  fully  seven  miles  across ;  m  fact, 
a  good  deal  more  at  some  points,  where  I  should 
think  it  is  fully  eight  miles  across. 

Mr.  Tennant 

435.  How  far  is  it  from  Stanningley  to  Round- 
hay  ? — Pretty  nearly  nine  miles. 

Dr.  Cameron. 

436.  It  would  be  very  difficult,  indeed  it  would 
be  impossible,  for  a  man  working  in  one  extreme 
to  go  back  and  vote  in  the  other  ? — No  doubt ; 
but  in  the  two  districts  to  which  the  honour- 
able Member  has  just  referred  there  are  other 
reasons.  It  is  very  unlikely  that  a  Roundhay 
man  would  be  working  at  Stanningley,  and  vice 
versa,  but  it  is  quite  probable  that  a  man  from 
Marylebone  might  be  working  away  at  the 
east  end. 

437.  Is  it  not  also  probable  that  a  working  man, 
engaged  in  the  building  trade  or  engaged  as  a 
shopman,  may  live  in  one  portion  of  Leeds  which 
is  very  far  from  his  place  of  work  ? — It  is  possible, 
and  I  daresay  does  exi-^t  in  certain  cases ;  but 
Leeds  is  peculiarly  constructed ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  borough  is  made  up,  first  of  all,  of  the  town 
proper,  then,  round  the  town  proper,  there  are 
different  places  ;  those  places  which  the  honour- 
able Member  referred  to,  Stanningley,  Rouiid- 

C  3  hay, 
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Tiay,  and  other  places,  which  before  the  incor- 
poration were  all  villages  themselves,  each  a 
township  to  itself,  and  those  townships  and  dis- 
tricts, as  it  were,  stick  very  much  to  each  other ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  population  is  composed,  in  each 
of  those  places,  piincipally,  or  I  might  say  alto- 
gether, of  persons  who  are  employed  in  those 
particular  places,  and  who  are  employed  in  the 
mills  and  manufactories  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  that  sort  of  thing. 

Mr.  Barran. 

438.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  a  great  many  people 
who  are  engaged  in  ihe  building  trade,  parti- 
cularly bricklayers  and  *  labourers,  live  prin- 
cipally in  the  east  and  north-east  wards  ? — That 

is  SQ. 

439.  And  in  consequence  of  their  living  in 
those  wards,  and  being  engaged  more  particularly 
at  the  west  end,  when  the  town  is  extendirg 
more  rapidly  than  any  other  part,  that  they  are  a 
lonoj  way  from  their  residences  at  the  time  of 
voting  ? — That  is  so,  with  reference  to  a  good 
many. 

Mr.  Tennant 

440.  Is  it  not  also  the  fact  that  building  is  ex- 
tending in  the  north-east  of  the  town  almost  as 
much  as  in  the  west  ? — That  is  so. 

Mr.  Charles  Lewis. 

441.  Supposing  a  working  man  had  a  disposi- 
tion, for  the  sake  of  his  country  to  give  up  his 
dinner  hour  once  in  five  vears  at  a  general  elec- 
tion, taking  one  man  with  another,  do  you  think 
he  has  a  chance  of  voting  ? — I  think  he  has. 

442.  And  that  persons  who  really  cannot  vote 
within  the  dinner  hour  are  rare  exceptions  ? — I 
think  so. 

443.  Do  you  know  suflSciently  of  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  working  classes  of  Leeds  to  know  that 
when  they  have  got  their  minds  set  upon  any 
subject,  they  would  not  think  much  of  one  day 
in  five  years,  supposing  their  dinners  were  post- 
poned for  a  few  hours?— I  do  not  think  they 
would,  so  far  as  I  can  judge  of  them.  I  should 
«ay  that  individual  employers  afford  as  many 
facilities  as  possible  to  the  workmen  to  vote. 

444.  You  have  been  in  many  towns  of  the 
kingdom ;  take  the  case  of  abstentions  of  large 
classes  of  voters,  do  you  not  think  that  in[the  vast 
majority  of  cases  it  arises  from  "  won't "  instead 
of  *'  can't  '*  ? — ^I  should  fancy  that  in  a  good 
many  cases  it  does  ;  but  I  am  afraid  that  I  may 
be  going  too  far  in  setting  myself  up  as  an  expert 
at  ^  in  this  matter  ;  but  so  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  form  an  opinion,  I  have  been  under  the 
impression  that  a  man  who  is  very  anxious  to 
record  his  vote  is  pretty  well  able  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Halsey, 

445.  Can  you  form  any  opinion  as  to  how 
many  of  the  electors  of  Leeds  are  working  men  ; 
you  have  told  us  that  there  are  about  50,000 
altogether ;  have  you  any  idea  how  many  of  those 
are  of  the  working  classes?— A  very  large  pro- 
portion of  them. 

446.  Would  you  say  30,000  ?— Yes ;  I  should 
think  30,000  would  be  rather  imder  the  mark. 

447.  We  have  been  told  that  about  5,000  at 
tte  outside  are  prevented  from  voting  by  the  pre- 
sent law ;  but  do  you  believe  that  those  5,000 


Mr.  HaUey — continued. 

working  men  do  really  try  to  get  their  votes  now? 
—No. 

448.  I  suppose  the  plain  matter  of  fact  is  that 
if  they  are  very  keen  about  it,  and  very  much 
interested  in  the  result,  they  do  contrive  to  vote 
now  in  some  way  or  other  ? — That  is  my  own  im- 
pression. 

449.  Even  out  of  those  5,000,  whatever  time 
you  extended  the  hour  to,  the  probability  is  that 
a  great  many  would  not  vote? — Yes. 

450.  There  are  certain  people  who,  we  all 
know,  threaten  they  will  do  a  thing,  but  who  are 
very  glad  to  have  an  excuse  for  not  doing  it?— 
Yes.  My  general  experience  of  elections  has 
been  that  if  it  were  not  for  people  coaching  them 
up  and  bringing  electors  in  to  poll,  active  agents, 
and  that  sort  of  thing,  you  would  not  have  one 
voter  for  every  five  that  you  have.' 

451.  And  that  if  this  excuse  were  taken  away 
of  the  short  hours,  those  same  people  would  be 
sure  to  find  some  other  excuse  for  not  taking  the 
trouble  to  vote  ? — Yes. 

452.  And  there  are  always  people  that  will 
grumble  whatever  the  hours  mignt  be  ? — Yes. 

453.  You  say,  and  other  witnesses  have  said  it 
too,  that  Leeds  is  wonderfully  free  from  dis- 
turbance or  anything  of  that  sort ;  no  doubt  that 
is  so  ;  but  I  suppose  it  might  be  possible,  if  at 
some  future  election  there  was  any  exciting 
question  before  them,  they  might  be  disposed  to 
riot  under  circumstances  of  pressure.  Sijpposing 
there  were  high  prices,  or  any  other  question 
particularly  agitatmg  the  people,  you  would  have 
the  risks  of  there  being  nots  ? — Yes,  there  have 
been  riots  at  Lee^s. 

454.  And  there  might  be  again? — Yes,  and 
there  might  be  again.  There  have  been  riots  in 
Leeds  excited  by  very  trifling  causes. 

455.  Of  course,  if  there  was  a  disposition  to 
riot,  the  danger  would  be  greatly  increased  by 
keeping  the  poll  open  to  eight  o'clock  ? — Yes,  I 
thinK  so. 

456.  And  you  think  that  people  of  the  working 
class,  or  any  other  class,  who  really  take  an 
interest  in  the  elections,  do  find  means  somehow 
or  other  now  to  record  their  votes  ? — That  is  my 
belief. 

Sir  William  Cnniiighame. 

457.  We  have  been  told  that  if  the  hours  of 
polling  were  prolonged,  necessarily  the  declan^ 
tion  of  the  poll  would  be  made  much  later,  even 
as  late  as  three  or  four  in  the  morning  ;  do  you 
not  think  that  that  would  be  objectionable  in  the 
way  of  giving  a  chance  for  irregularities  and  riots 
in  the  towns  ? — Exceedingly  so. 

458.  You  mean  that,  practically,  there  would 
be  so  great  a  chance  of  disturbances  and  riots,  as 
would  give  you  a  diflSculty  to  prevent  them  in 
towns  ? — I  think  so. 

459.  Your  experience  as  chief  constable  of 
Leeds,  would  lead  you  to  suppose  that  you  would 
be  likely  to  have  a  great  deal  of  diffioidty  to 
keep  order  in  towns,  if  the  poll  was  kept  opeB 
very  much  later,  and  the  declaration  delayed  to 
a  late  hour,  in  fact  ? — I  think  the  chances  would 
tend  more  in  that  direction,  than  under  the  pre- 
sent system  of  early  hours. 

460.  You  think  it  a  matter  of  so  much  im- 
portance, that  it  ought  to  be  weighed  against  the 
undoubted  advantage  of  the  extending  the  hour 
of  polling  ? — Clearly  so. 

^  461.  You 
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Mr.  Marten. 

461.  You  talk  about  the  building  trade:  T sup- 
pose lliat  when  the  days  are  long,  the  builders 
work  longer  than  they  do  when  the  days  are 
short? — I  beKeye  they  do. 

462.  Do  they  work  up  till  eight  o'clock  in  die 
long  days  in  the  summer  time  ? — I "  cannot 
answer  positively.  My  impression  is  that,  gene- 
rally speaking,  the  labouring  classes,  the  building 
classes  especially,  close  work  from  half -past  four 
to  five  o'clock,  however  long  the  day  is  ;  of 
course  when  the  nights  are  long  and  the  mornings 
are  long,  they  go  to  work  very  early  in  the 
morning.  A  working  man  nowadays  is  not  so 
fond  of  making  his  day  any  longer  than  he  can 
help. 

463.  Do  you  think  if  the  polling  hours  were 
extended  from  four  to  eight,  there  would  be  an 
increased  danger  of  drunkenness,  and  the  evils 
arising  from  excessive  drinking? — I  think  so. 

464.  To  any  serious  extent? — I  would  not  like 
to  answer  that  question ;  I  would  not  like  to  say 
that  it  would  not  be,  for  I  am  afraid  that  it  might 
be  to  a  serious  extent;  unfortunately  the  muni- 
cipal elections  at  present  take  place  in  'the 
wmter  months  in  November,  and  the  four 
hours  would  be  practically  in  the  dark,  from  four 
to  eight. 

465.  I  suppose  that  they  would  be  practically 
four  hours  of  excitement  ? — Yes,  four  hours  of 
most  intense  excitement  during  the  time  that  the 
election  is  closing. 

466.  And  I  suppose  four  hours  of  excitement 
in  every  ward  that  is  contested  ? — ^Yes. 

467.  And  generally  every  ward  in  Leeds  is 
contested,  is  it  not  ? — Not  every  ward,  but  there 
are  frequent  elections. 

468.  I  suppose  the   municipal  elections   are 

f generally  contested  on  political  grounds  ? — Un 
ortunately  it  is  the   case  in   Leeds  that  the 
municipal  elections  are  all  conducted  on  political 
grounds. 

469.  And  the  excitement  is  not  on  account  of 
any  local  questions,  but  as  to  the  balance  of 
parties  ? — Yes,  the  two  great  parties,  one  against 
the  other. 

470.  Is  there  any  doubt  that  it  would  lead 
to  an  increase  of  danger,  keeping  the  poll  open 
during  the  four  hours  up  till  eight  o'clock  ?—  I  am 
afraid  it  might. 

471.  Do  you  think  it  would  increase  the  facili- 
ties for  corruption? — I  am  afraid  it  might  lead  to 
that  too. 

472.  Have  you  any  reason  to  suppose  that 
corruption  is  practised  to  any  extent  in  the  muni- 
cipal elections  which  you  have  observed  ? — Not ' 
in  the  shape  of  bribery.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  reason  to  apprehend  the  existence  of  it,  but 
there  are  so  many  different  ways  of  doing  ques- 
tionable things. 

473.  If  there  were  four  hours  longer  allowed 
for  polling*  in  November,  when  the  municipal 
elections  take  place,  when  the  days  are  short,  and 
when  there  is  no  moon,  would  there  not  be,  in 
your  opinion,  a  considerable  increase  of  danger 
of  the  voters  spending  their  time  in  resorting  to 
public-houses,  and  being  open  to  influence  of  one 
Kind  or  another,  and  keeping  back  their  votes 
until  towards  eight  o'clock  ?— rYes,  I  think  that 
the  fact  of  the  poll  closing  at  four  o'clock  tends 
to  a  great  amount  of  regularity,  but  in  any  ex- 
tension beyond  that,  the  tendency  would  be 
towards  irregularities. 

0.109. 


Mr.  Mttrten-r-^nimaaif 

474.  The  shortejr  hours  tend  griatly-  to  the 
.  possibility  of  sobriety  ? — Yes. 

475.  And  that  any  increase  of  the  hours  be- 
yond four  would  tend  to  increase  the  insobriety  ? 
— I  think  so. 

476.  Were  you  present  at  the  School  Board 
election  of  1876  ?— 1  was. 

477.  What  is  your  opinion  about  the  School 
Board  elections ;  do  they  create  a  good  deal  of 
excitement? — Yes;  but  the  excitement  is  of 
a  different  kind.  There  is  not  the  some  party 
feeling  as  exists  at  either  the  municipal  or  the 
Parliamentary  dections,  because  the  influence  that 
is  brought  to  bear  is  that  which  comes  from  other 
sources.  It  is  generally  a  question  of  reKgious 
denominatioji  and  religious  creed,  as  regards  the 
School  Board.  As  a  rule,  there  is  not  that  so 
clearly  defined  party  against  party,  as  it  were. 
The  fects  that  perhaps  there  are  15  different  follra 
to  vote  for,  ana  one  elector  might  vote  for  hal& 
a-dozen  in  the  same  way  as  another  elector  would 
vote  for  the  other  nine  altogether  opposite  to 
them,  and  so  on.  The  counter  influence,  as  it 
were,  is  not  strong,  because  of  the  division  of 
opinion.  There  are  so  many  opinions  represented 
on  the  School  Board  that  there  is  no  concentra- 
tion, as  it  were,  of  feeling. 

478.  Do  the  working  classes,  in  your  (pinion, 
take  as  much  interest  in  the  election  of  the  School 
Board  at  they  do  in  the  other  elections  ? — I  do  not 
think  they  do,  unless  there  is  some  burning  ques- 
tion. I  believe  it  is  very  likely  that  the  next 
School  Board  election  in  Leeds  wiJl  be  one  in 
which  very  much  greater  interest  will  be  taken, 
but  that  is  from  something  which  has  occurred 
lately. 

479.  You  think  the  great  bulk  of  the  working 
classes  would  not  vote  at  all,  unless  they  were 
urged  by  the  agents  on  either  side  ? — I  think  that 
a  very  much  smaller  proportion  would  vote  than 
do  now,  if  it  were  not  for  the  whipping-up,  as  I 
call  it. 

Mr.  Isaacs 

480.  Giving  your  opinion,  as  you  do,  from  your 
official  position  in  Leeds,  without  any  politicid 
bias,  you  are  very  distinct  in  your  ideas  that  any 
extension  of  the  hours  of  polling  might  tend  to 
increase  the  danger  of  disturbances  of  some  kind  ? 
—Yes. 

481.  And  you  speak  from  your  personal  know- 
ledge as  chief  constable  of  an  important  town? 
"~~  JL  es. 

Mr.  Marten. 

482.  Did  you  hear  any  complaints  with  regard 
to  the  School  Board  election  of  1876,  of  persons 
not  being  able  to  record  their  votes?— None 
whatever. 

Mr.  Isaac. 

483.  You  have  not  had  any  complaints  regu- 
lariy  reported  to  you  by  your  own  officers,  of  the 
working  classes  not  having  recorded  their  votes, 
in  consequence  of  their  not  having  had  time  to 
vote  ? — No. 

Mr.  Heiiry  Samuehan. 

484.  Previous  to  your  summons  to  attend  this 
Committee,  had  you  ever  specially  considered 
this  question  of  the  extension  of  the  hours  of 
polling  ? — No. 

C  4  485.  It 
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Mr.  Henry  Samuelsan—contimied. 

485.  It  came  upon  you  quite  as  a  fresh  subject? 
— That  is  80 ;  but  having  received  the  summons 
I  began  to  think  over  Sie  matter,  between  the 
receipt  of  the  sununons  and  attending  here,  and  I 
consulted  with  my  principal  oflScers,  who  have  to 
carry  out  my  directions,  and  who  have  the  prac-' 
tical  work  to  do. 

486.  Then  most  of  your  answers  rest  upon 
mere  personal  opinion  ba^ed  upon  no  very  special 
data.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  so  far  as  discipline  is 
concerned,  but  so  far  as  politics  and  the  ad- 
vantage to  working  men,  and  so  forth,  are  con- 
cerned?— I  think  1  have  told  the  Committee  all 
the  opportunities  which  I  have  had  of  forming 
an  opinion  from  personal  observation  at  the 
polling  booths,  while  the  election  was  going 
on. 

487.  But  the  evidence  which  you  have  given 
as  to  the  police  discipline  part  of  the  question,  is 
specially  based  upon  your  experience  ? — Yes ; 
for  the  last  11  years  m  England^  three-and-a- 
half  being  in  Leeds. 

Mr.  Tennafit, 

488. 1  understood  you  to  say  that  you  did  confer 
with  your  subordinate  officers  on  this  very  point? 
—Yes. 

489.  And  the  opinions  which  you  express 
are  the  opinions  that  they  gave  to  you  ? — That 
is  so. 

490.  Do  you  think  that  there  have  been  diffi- 
culties put  by  employers  in  the  way  of  those 
whom  they  employ  voting  at  any  of  those  elec- 
tions ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Henry  Samuekon. 

491.  Have  you  ever  heard  one  way  or  the 
other? — I  know  personally  a  great  many  em- 
ployers in  Leeds,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  if  at 
those  elections  there  was  any  general  tiling  of 
that  kind,  those  matters  are  taken  up  with  such 
spirit  in  Leeds,  that  if  there  was  any  opposition 
on  the  part  of  employers,  it  would  become  a 
burning  question,  and  that  the  employers  would 
be  subject  to  such  an  amount  of  adverse  criticism 
that  the  whole  town  would  ring  with  it. 

492.  Have  you  heard  any  evidence  one  way 
or  the  other  upon  that  subject? — Not  except 
what  has  been  given  to-day.  My  experience  of 
the  employers  is,  that  they  are  always  willing  to 
afford  as  many  facilities  as  they  practically  can 
to  their  servants  to  record  their  votes. 

Mr.  Barran. 

493.  You  are  aware  that  many  employers 
would  be  subject  to  a  very  great  inconvenience 
if  the  men  broke  off  in  the  middle  of  the  day 
from  certain  work  that  they  were  engaged  in ; 
for  instance,  men  engaged  in  the  iron  trade,  men 
who  are  the  puddlers,  men  engaged  in  rolling 
mills,  men  who  are  engaged  in  the  textile  in- 
dustries, spinners,  and  so  on  ;  if  those  men  broke 
off  in  the  middle  of  their  work  it  would  cause 
great  inconvenience  to  their  employers?— I  am 
aware  of  that ;  but,  during  the  hours  from  eight 
in  the  morning  till  four  in  the  afternoon,  i  should 
think  that  there  would  be  some  means  of  arrang- 
ing for  small  portions  of  the  men  to  go  away  at 
some  hour  between  eight  in  the  morning  and  four 
to  record  their  votes. 

494.  Are  you  aware  of  those  arrangements 
having  been  made  ? — I  believe  there  are  several 
cases  m  existence. 


Mr.  Barran — continued. 

495.  Do'  you  know  of  any  of  your  own  personal 
knowledge  ?  —  Not  except  from  what  I  have 
heard  foremen  and  masters  speaking  about  in 
the  town;  I  have  heard  it  frequently  spoken 
of. 

Mr.  Halsey. 

496.  I  suppose  the  employers  know  that  those 
elections  come  at  regular  times,  and  it  would  be 
in  their  power  to  make  arrangements  if  they  had 
any  reason  to  suppose  that  a  large  number  of 
their  men  wished  to  go  and  vote  ?— 1  es. 

Mr.  Tennant 

497.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  a  great  many  works 
on  the  day  of  election  do  not  work  at  all?— 
Practically,  I  believe  that  is  the  case  to  a  very 
great  extent. 

Mr.  Marten. 

498.  Do  the  puddlers  work  more  than  about 
four  hours  at  a  turn  ? — I  do  not  think  they  do. 

499.  And  the  rest  of  the  day,  therefore,  would 
be  at  their  own  disposal? — Yes. 

500.  Therefore  there  would  be  ample  oppor- 
tunity for  the  puddlers  to  go  and  vote?— Yes; 
they  do  a  large  portion  of  their  work  during  the 
night. 

Mr.  Henry  Samuehon*  • 

501.  Do  not  the  puddlers  work  in  shifts,  and 
do  they  not  remain  until  their  turn  comes  on 
again  after  the  others  have  finished? — That  I 
cannot  say.  I  think  at  the  wrought-iron  worb 
there  is  a  little  difference  ;  the  puddlers  do  a 
large  extent  of  their  work  during  the  night 

Mr.  Marten. 

502.  If  they  work  in  shifts  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  in  their  getting  away  ? — No. 

503.  Since  you  received  your  summons  to 
attend  here,  I  presume  you  have  used  your  best 
endeavours  to  inform  yourself  upon  the  subject, 
so  as  to  come  prepared  with  the  result  of  yonr 
own  inquiries  and  experience,  and  to  inform  the 
Committee  of  your  views  ? — Yes  ;  in  matters 
about  which  I  have  been  in  doubt,  I  have  tried 
to  get  information. 

Mr.  Tennant. 

504.  You  said  you  thought  that  there  would 
be  great  danger  of  excitement  by  not  having  the 
poll  declared  until  very  late,  on  one  occasion  it 
being  between  three  and  four  o'clock ;  do  you 
think,   supposing   it    was    understood  that  the 

*  declaration  of  the  poll  should  not  be  made  until 
the  next  day,  in  fact  that  the  counting  of  the 
votes  should  not  begin  until  the  next  morning, 
that  excitement  would  really  subside  at  night?— 
So  far  as  that  went,  to  a  certain  extent  it 
would,  but  it  would  not  subside  until  a  very  late 
hour. 

505.  Would  not  it  subside  earlier  than  when 
the  declaration  of  the  poll  takes  place  at  midnight, 
if  they  knew  that  it  could  not  be  declared  Siat 
day  ? — I  daresay  it  would. 

506.  It  would  be  practically  impossible  to  de- 
clare the  poll,  if  you  came  out  of  the  poll  at  eight 
o'clock,  within  any  reasonable  hour  at  all?— 
Yes. 

507.  If  the  public  at  Leeds  knew  beforehand 
that  there  would  be  no  declaration  of  the  poll 
until  the  next  afternoon,  the  excitement  prac- 
tically would  cease,  would  it  not? — No,  I  do  not 

think 
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think  it  would ;  I  think  that  the  excitement  would 
be  carried  out  in  this  way,  that  there  would  be  an 
uncertainty  which  very  often  is  a  cause  of  excite- 
ment, and  that  would  lead  to  the  people  frequent- 
ing the  public-houses  until  closing  time,  to  discuss 
the  chances,  and  so  on  ;  the  danger  of  that  would 
be  much  more  than  if  it  was  all  over. 

508.  If  the  public-houses  close  at  half-past  11, 
the  excitement  must  cease  at  that  time,  so  far  as 
drinking  is  concerned  ? — Yes. 

509.  If  the  declaration  of  the  poll  in  ordinary 
times  would  not  be  until  12  o'clock,  that  excite- 
ment could  not  be  prolonged  on  account  of  the 
drinking  and  so  on,  m  consequence  of  the  decla- 
ration of  the  poll  not  taking  place  until  a  much 
later  hour? — ^No. 

510.  It  struck  me  that  it  would  be  much  more 
likely  to  aUay  the  excitement  during  the  ni^htif 
it  were  known  that  there  could  not  be  any  decla- 
ration until  the  next  day,  than  if  they  were  kept 
until  midnight  waiting  for  the  declaration  of  the 
poll  ?— Yes,  but  I  believe  there  is  very  great 
difficulty  and  dissatisfaction  in  these  matters. 

Mr.  Barran. 

511.  Would  not  a  change  of  this  kind  very 
much  increase  the  labours  of  the  police  force  ? — 
I  think  it  would. 

Dr.  Cameron. 

512.  You  stated,  as  I  understood,  that  it  is 
not  infrequent  in  Leeds  for  large  employers  of 
labour  to  grant  facilities  to  their  men  for  re- 
<5ording  their  votes ;  in  what  particular  industries 
would  that  be  the  case  ? — In  the  various  indus- 
tries that  are  carried  on  in  Leeds. 

513.  Could  you  give  an  example  which  has 
come  under  your  unmediate  knowledge  ?  —  I 
know  several  employers  in  the  leather  trade,  and 
in  the  timber  trade,  and  iron  trade,  who  do  so 

514.  Do  those  employers  make  special  ar- 
rangements for  their  men  to  go  and  vote  ? — If 
the  workmen  were  to  come  to  them,  and  say  that 
they  wanted  to  record  their  votes,  they  would 
let  them  go  and  do  it. 

515.  You  say  that  examples  of  this  have  come 
under  your  notice  ? — I  know  a  good  many  large 
'employers  of  labour  myself  who  have  told  me  this 
4it  election  time. 


Dr.  Cameron— continued. 

616.  Would  you  mind  giving  the  details.  I 
ask  you  that,  because  in  the  investigation  of  last 
year  we  found  a  very  considerable  amount  of 
difficulty  iu  arriving  at  any  details  on  those 
general  statements,  and  probably  you  would  give 
us  instances  in  each  of  the  trades  that  you  mtve 
mentioned,  so  that  we  might  be  able  to  see 
whether  that  information  was  to  be  relied  upon  ? 
— I  could  not  do  so  positively.  I  can  only  tell 
you  that  I  mentioned  to  a  friend  of  mine,  a  large 
employer,  that  I  was  coming  here  to  attend  t£e 
summons,  and  he  is  one  of  the  laigest  men  in  the 
timber  trade,  Mr.  Brown,  of  Lee<b. 

517.  How  many  men  does  he  employ? — I  do 
not  know,  but  a  good  many. 

518.  The  timber  trade  is  not  a  trade  in  which 
one  man's  labour  hangs  so  much  upon  another,  as 
in  some  trades.  Could  you  mention  any  mills, 
for  instance,  in  which  such  facilities  have  been 
given? — I  cannot  say  any  myself.  I  do  not 
know  that  I  could  speak  just  now  to  any  in  par- 
ticular. If  I  were  to  think  over  the  matter  I 
dare  say  I  could  remember  several  conversations 
that  I  have  had  at  different  times  with  large  em- 
ployers of  labour. 

519.  Could  you  name  any  iron  works  in  which 
that  is  done  ? — No,  I  do  not  know  that  I  could 
name  any,  particularly  just  now. 

Mr.  Burt. 

520.  One  question  arising  out  of  a  question 

fut  by  the  honourable  Member  for  Nottingham ; 
understood  you  to  say  that  no  complaints  have 
been  made  to  you  by  working  men,  on  account  of 
their  not  having  been  able  to  record  their  votes  in 
the  present  hours  of  polling.  I  should  like  to  ask 
whether,  in  your  official  capacity,  such  complaints 
would  be  likely  to  reach  you  ?— No,  but  if  com- 
plaints were  made  at  the  polling  stations,  or  if 
there  were  any  excitement  created  at  the  polling 
stations,  the  fact  that  it  was  rendered  physically 
impossible  for  a  man  to  record  his  vote,  I  should 
think  that  that  fact  would  be  almost  certain  to 
come  under  my  knowledge. 

521.  The  difficulties  arising  from  working  men 
not  being  able  to  leave  their  employment  is  a 
matter  which  I  presume  would  never  reach  you  ? 
— It  would  |only  reach  me  through  the  papers^ 
and  through  conversation  in  the  polling  booths, 
and  so  on. 


Mr. 

Henderson. 
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30  May 
1878. 


Chairman, 

522.  I  believe  you  are  the  Sheriff  Clerk  of 
Lanarkshire  ? — I  am. 

523.  And  in  that  capacity  you  act  as  returning 
oflScer  at  Parliamentary  elections,  do  you  not? 
— I  aid  the  returning  officer  in  making  his 
arrangements. 

524.  You  are  aware  that  this  Committee  is 
inquiring  as  to  whether  it  is  desirable,  and,  if 
desirable,  practicable,  to  extend  the  hours  of 
polling  at  the  ParKamentary  and  municipal 
elections  in  boroughs  other  than  the  metropolis ; 
have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  that  point  ? 
— If  a  case  should  be  made  out  for  an  extension 
of  the  hours  of  polling,  there  is  no  impractica- 
bility about  it ;  it  will  only  require  a  little  extra 
expense,  and  perhaps  delay  the  declaration  of 
the  poll  for  a  short  time. 

525.  Do  you  consider  that  there  would  be 
much  addition  to  the  expense  caused  by  the  pro- 
longation of  the  hours  ?— In  a  city  like  Glasgow, 
I  think  500/.  would  cover  the  extra  expense  for 
a  Parliamentary  election  ;  and  that,  divided 
amongst  five  or  six  candidates,  would  not  be  a 
large  addition  to  the  amount. 

526.  That  is  contemplating  an  extension  of 
the  poll  to  a  similar  hour  to  tnat  to  which  it  is 
now  extended  in  the  metropolis  ?—  Yes. 

527.  Does  your  estima^te  of  500  /.  include  also 
the  extra  expense  which  would  be  entailed  by 
having  the  declaration  of  the  poll  always 
on  the  ensuing  day  instead  of  on  the  same  night? 
— Yes. 

528.  What  has  been  your  practice,  generally, 
at  Glasgow  with  regard  to  the  declaration  of  tne 
poll  ? — At  the  last  general  election  we  declared 
the  poll  at  12  o'clock  on  the  night  of  the  polling 
day,  within  eight  hours  of  the  close  of  the  poll. 

529.  What  is  the  number  of  electors  at  Glas- 
gow?— At  the  general  election  of  1874  the 
number  on  the  register  was  54,374 ;  of  these 
40,446  went  to  the  poll. 

530.  I  will  ask  you  a  question  about  that  pre- 
sently;  but  in  the  meanwhile,  leaving  the  question 
of  the  desirability  of  extension  for  a  moment,  I 
will  ask  you  another  question  or  two  about  the 
practicability  of  it.  From  your  knowledge  of 
tjlasgow  and  of  the  habita  of  &e  population  there, 
do  you  consider  that  there  would  be  any  danger 
to  the  public  peace  or  to  the  purity  of  election 


Chairman — cx)ntinued . 

caused  by  the  election  being  conducted  in  the 
dark  hours  in  winter  between  the  hours  of  four 
and  eight  ? — I  do  not  think  so,  if  proper  precau- 
tions were  taken. 

531.  You  have  a  school  board  election  in  Glas- 
gow, I  presume  ? — Yes,  we  have  had  two  school 
board  elections. 

532.  What  are  the  hours  at  Glasgow?— The 
school  board  election  is  conducted  in  Glasgow 
under  the  Ballot  Act  during  the  same  hours, 
from  eight  o'clock  till  four  o'clock. 

533.  Is  the  same  option  given  to  the  authori- 
ties in  Scotland  as  there  is  in  England  in 
reference  to  the  hours  during  which  the  polling- 
booths  are  open  at  school  board  elections  ? — Not 
as  regards  burghs.  The  Ballot  Act  was  applied 
to  school  board  elections  in  burghs,  or  in  other 
words  it  was  prescribed  that  in  burghs  the  polling 
at  school  board  elections  should  be  taken  in  die 
same  way  as  in  municipal  elections,  which  are 
conducted  under  the  Ballot  Act,  and  the  hours 
of  polling  applicable  to  which  are  eight  a.m.  to 
four  p.  m.,  but,  as  regards  school  board  elections  in 
parishes,  there  was  an  option  given. 

534.  But  there  is  nothing  m  the  Ballot  Act 
which  says  anything  about  the  hours  of  polling  ? 
— No,  it  was  the  old  law. 

535.  Then  for  the  school  board  elections  at 
Glasgow  the  hours  are  the  same  as  at  the  Par- 
liamentary elections  ?— They  are. 

536.  Ajid  you  see  no  objection  to  the  exten- 
sion of  the  hours  upon  the  ground  of  any  rioting 
or  disturbance  that  may  be  caused,  nor  do  you 
see  any  fatal  objection  on  the  ground  of  expense? 
— No.  Of  course  a  crush  at  tne  last  hour  of  the 
polling  is  more  to  be  dreaded  than  a  pressure  at 
the  beginning)  but  that  can  be  provided  against 
in  those  districts  where  the  working  men  are  in 
a  majority,  by  putting  on  extra  presiding  officers, 
and  so  preventing  a  pressure. 

537.  Are  the  habits  of  the  population  of 
Glasgow  at  election  times  such  that  in  a  general 
way  there  is  a  great  crush  towards  the  end  of  the 

foil  at  four  o'clock  ? — No,  the  practice  is  the  same, 
may  say,  under  the  Btdlot  Act  as  it  was  imder 
the  old  system  of  open  voting ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
warehousemen  and  clerks  to  a  large  extent  come 
and  vote  before  going  to  business,  viz.,  between  the 
hours  of  eight  and  ten  in  the  morning;  working 

men 
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men  come  out  at  the  meal  hours,  the  breakfast 
hour,  and  the  dinner  hour ;  from  three  o'clock  to 
four  there  are  fewer  votes  polled  than  during  any 
dther  hour  of  the  eight. 

538.  During  the  dinner  hour,  which,  I  suppose, 
is  from  twelve  to  one,  is  there  much  of  a  rusn? — 
There  is  a  little  from  one  o'clodk  till  three. 

539.  There  is  a  great  pressure  of  voters  then 
at  the  polling  booths? — The  pressure,  I  think, 
during  the  first  two  hours  is  greater  than  during 
the  dinner  hoar. 

540.  Is  the  area  of  the  City  of  Glasgow  of 
very  wide  extent  ?  —  No,  Glasgow  is  very 
compactly  built ;  more  so  than  most  large 
cities. 

541.  Then,  as  a  rule,  do  the  voters  of  the  work- 
ing class  live  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
places  where  they  work?— Yes, in  some  cases  they 
do  ;  not  to  the  same  extent  perhaps  as  in  London; 
but  anyone  can  see  that  it  is  so  by  looking  at 
the  cars  in  the  streets  in  the  afternoon.  We 
have  men  working  at  the  west  end  of  the  city 
on  the  Clyde  living  at  the  east  end,  at  a  district 
called  Calton,  and  sometimes  they  may  be  two 
miles  off  or  more. 

542.  So  that  in  some  cases  your  view  would 
be  that  a  working  man  might  have  to  go  as  far 
almost  as  two  miles  during  the  time  that  he  has 
for  his  dinner  to  record  his  vote  ;  is  that  so  ? — I 
have  no  doubt  that  that  is  so. 

543.  Does  that  exist  to  any  considerable 
extent  ? — That  is  a  kind  of  information  that  does 
not  come  to  me  so  readily  ;  I  only  see  the  people 
that  come  to  the  poll ;  but  you  will  have  wit- 
nesses to  speak  more  directly  to  that. 

544.  With  regard  to  your  personal  knowledge, 
have  any  complaints  on  anything  like  a  large 
scale  reached  you  as  to  the  working  men  being 

fractically  disfranchised  by  the  present  hours  ? — 
should  not  expect  any  complaint  to  come  to  the 
returning  oflScer,  because  he  has  no  means  of 
giving  any  redress  ;  he  must  take  the  hours  as 
the  law  has  fixed  them. 

545.  But  has  it  come  within  your  personal 
knowledge  that  such  a  feeling  prevails  generally? 
— I  am  not  competent  to  give  an  opinion  as  to 
that;  but  I  have  seen  in  the  newspapers  that 
meetings  have  been  held  at  which  working  men 
have  twen  exception  to  the  hours. 

546.  I  understand  you  to  say  that,  at  th« 
election  of  1874,  40,446  persons  recorded  their 
votes  out  of  a  strength  of  54,374  on  the  register? 
—Yes. 

547.  So  far  as  you  know,  does  that  compare 
favourably  with  the  proportion  of  voters  that 
generally  vote  in  other  boroughs? — Thatise^ual 
to  a  litUe  over  74  per  cent  of  the  roll ;  it  is 
a  pretty  high  ratio  of  voting;  but  we  had  an 
example  in  South  Lanark  higher  than  that. 

548.  But,  so  far  as  it  goes,  in  your  opinion, 
that  is  a  high  per-centage  ? — Yes,  much  above 
the  school  board  voting;  it  is  a  pretty  full 
poU. 

549.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  at  all  as  to 
what  proportion  of  voters  are  prevented  from 
oomin^  to  the  poll  by  the  present  hours  ? — ^I  am 
not  able  to  speak  as  to  that. 

550.  You  speak  only  as  to  the  general  opinion 
which,  from  seeing  it  in  newspapers  and  from 
other  channels  of  information,  you  gather  exists, 
that  it  would  be  convenient  to  &e  working  classes 
at  all  events  to  extend  the  hours  ? — Yes. 

551.  But  you  also  say  that  you  do  not  see  any 
0.1Q9. 


Chairman — continued 
serious  objections  to  extending  the  hours  if  it 
should  be  considered  desirable  to  do  so  ? — Quite 
so. 

552.  But  you  cannot  give  the  Committee  any 
positive  information  as  to  any  number  of  persons 
who  you  think  have  been  prevented  from  voting, 
and  you  do  not  come  to  tell  us  that  there  has 
been  any  great  pressure  during  the  hours  oi 
polling  which  has  prevented  persons  who  were 
desirous  of  recording  their  votes  from  doing  so  ? 
—There  is  a  pressure  in  the  morning.     I  do  not 

'  know  how  far  that  may  drive  away  voters.  A 
man  may  come  at  the  breakfast  hour,  and  see  a 
crowd  at  the  poll,  and  perhaps  he  might  go  away, 
and  not  come  back  ;  but  I  ao  not  know  that 

Mr.  Heitry  Samuelson. 

553.  Do  you  think  that  lengthening  the  hours 
would  decrease  the  pressure  at  the  booths  on  the 
polling  day  ? — In  a  mixed  district  it  would  ;  I 
mean  a  district  where  the  voters  are  of  a  mixed 
class.  If,  however,  it  were  a  district  where  the 
great  bulk  of  the  voters  consisted  of  working 
men,  then  I  would  expect  a  pressure  between  six 
o'clock  and  «ight;  but  that  could  be  provided 
against. 

554.  Do  you  think  that  there  would  be  the 
same  inconvenience  of  a  final  rush  under  the  ex* 
tended  hours  ? — There  is  no  final  rush  at  present 
between  three  o'clock  and  four,  but  there  might 
be  a  little  pressure  with  the  extended  hours  in  a 
district  where  working  men  were  in  the  ma- 
jority. 

655.  If  the  Committee  were  to  decide  to  re* 
commend  an  extension  of  the  hours  of  polling, 
what  extension  would  you  advise? — ^The  same 
hours  as  were  recommended  for  London.  No 
other  extension  would  be  of  any  value. 

556.  You  do  not  think  that  it  would  be  so  con- 
venient to  commence  at  six  a.m.  and  to  close  the 
poll  at  six  p.m.  ? — No. 

557.  Do  you  think  that  there  would  be  any 
danger  of  rioting  in  the  hours  after  dark  if  the 
hours  were  extended? — Not  in  a  place  like  Glas- 
gow. Of  course  a  returning  officer  would  take 
care  to  prevent  a  pressure  m  particular  polling 
places,  where  voters  in  large  numbers  might  be 
expected  to  come  late,  it  he  made  a  proper 
arrangement. 

558.  How  would  you  manege  about  your 
clerks  if  the  hours  were  extended  ;  would  you 
require  to  have  a  greater  number  of  clerks  em- 
ployed ? — No ;  but  we  should  require,  perhaps,  in 
some  districts,  at  first,  and  until  the  thing  had 
been  properly  tested,  an  additional  number  of 
presidms:  officers  and  clerks. 

559.  You  think  that  the  same  clerks  would  be 
able  to  work  from  eight  a.m  to  eight  p.m.,  who 
now  work  from  eight  a.m.  to  four  p.m.,  without 
inconvenience  being  caused  by  their  weariness  or 
inattention? — Yes,  it  is  only  for  one  day. 

560.  You  would  not  be  an  advocate  of  a  relay 
of  clerks  coming  on  at  any  part  of  the  day  ?— 
Np. 

561.  Should  you  think  that  a  relay  of  clerks 
bein^  admitted  to  the  booth  at  any  given  hour  of 
the  wj  would  be  liable  to  cause  an  infringement 
of  the  secrecy  of  the  ballot?— I  do  not  know 
that  it  would ;  but  it  would  be  an  arrangement 
that  a  returning  officer  would  not  like ;  he  would 
prefer  to  have  a  full  muster  of  his  men  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  no  break  imtil  the  polling  had  been 
finished. 

i>  2  562.  In 
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Mr.  Henr«/  Sumif^&on-— continued. 

—TT"  562.  In  any  case  you  would  like  the  hours  to 

30  May      y^^  consecutive  ?— Yes. 

Mr.  Barran. 

563.  How  many  clerks  do  you  require  to  con- 
duct a  Parliamentary  election? — At  the  last 
Parliamentary  election  we  had  two  clerks  to  each 
presiding  officer..  Experience  has  shown  that  if 
they  are  well  chosen,  one  may  do  for  each  pre- 
siding officer.  We  had  121  presiding  officers  at 
last  Parliamentary  election,  and  about  double 
that  number  of  clerks.    We  had  234  clerks. 

Chairman, 

564.  How  many  polling  places  have  you?— 
A  little  under  121.  We  had  to  keep  a  few  pre- 
siding officers  and  clerks  in  reserve  in  case  of 
illness. 

Mr.  Barran. 

5^5.  I  suppose  you  have  several  polling  places 
in  the  same  room  ?— Yes,  several  polling  stations 
at  the  same  polliog  place. 

566.  How  many  clerks  would  it  take  to  count 
up  the  votes,  supposing  the  declaration  of  the 
poll  to  be  deferred  until  the  following  day,  that 
is  within  a  reasonable  time  ?— At  the  last  Parlia- 
mentary election  in  Glasgow  we  had  141  counters, 
and  the  poll  was  declared  at  twelve  o'clock  of  the 
same  night.  It  closed  at  four  o'clock.  It  was  about 
six  o'clock  before  we  got  a  proper  start,  and  the 
counting  was  done  in  six  hours.  From  the  expe- 
rience that  we  had  then,  I  would  reduce  the 
number,  but  I  would  be  still  more  careful  about 
the  selection.  I  think  that  about  80  clerks  would 
declare  the  poll  in  Glasgow  by  ten  o'clock  at  night, 
if  the  hours  were  not  extended. 

567.  Under  existing  circumstances  you  think 
that  80  well-selected  clerks  could  do  the  work 
efficiently  and  get  it  done  within  the  time  that 
you  name ? — xes. 

Dr.  Cameron. 

568.  The  Chairman  asked  you  sundry  ques- 
tions as  to  whether  there  was  any  evidence  of  a 
desire  on  the  part  of  working  men  to  have  the 
hours  extended.  I  take  it  that  you  have  not 
come  prepared  to  give  any  evidence  on  that 
point  f — No. 

569.  iFrom  your  position  you  are  not  connected 
with  either  political  party,  but  you  are  perfectly 
neutral? — Quite  so;  whether  there  is  need  for 
any  extension  of  the  polling  hours,  or  not,  is  more 
a  question  for  political  agents  or  canvassers  of 
parties  CDgaged  in  organising  working  men's 
societies,  or  such  like. 

570.  As  regards  your  experience  you  had,  I 
suppose,  practically  to  make  the  arrangements 
for  the  last  election  ? — Yes. 

571.  And  you  think  that  your  experience 
would  enable  you  to  make  arrangements  for  a 
future  election  on  a  more  economical  scale  ? — 

I  think  so.  r>.         .  1 

572.  Will  you  tell  the  Committee  what  was 
the  amount  of  the  official  expenses  at  the  last 
election  ?— £.  2,482.  14  s.1  d. 

573.  You  have  mentioned  that  you  could  intro- 
duce sundry  economies ;  what  do  you  think  that 
you  could  do  the  election  for  now  ?— Should  the 
same  system  be  continued  with  the  same  hours  of 
polling  and  the  constituency  not  much  enlarged 
(it  is  increasing  a  little),  it  might  be  done  for 
2,000/. 


Dr.  Camtron — continued. 

574.  But,  of  course  the  Axtension  of  the  hours 
of  polling  would  increase  the  expense  ? — Yes. 

575.  To  what  amount  do  you  think  it  would 
increase  it? — I  should  think  about  500  /. 

576.  There  cannot  be  a  contested  election 
without  at  least  four  candidates  ? — That  is  so. 

577.  Therefore  you  would  not  anticipate  an 
additional  cost  of  more  than  100/.  or  '^f^OL  p«r 
candidate  ? — Quite  so. 

578.  The  Chairman  put  to  vou  some  questiouB 
as  to  whether  you  apprehended  any  danger  tm 

?urity  of  elecJ;ion  as  the  result  of  this  extension ; 
suppose  you  have  never  heard  any  hint  as  to 
there  being  any  impurity  of  election  in  Glasgow  ? 
— Never. 

579.  I  ask  that  question,  not  as  implying  that 
Glasgow  is  more  pure  than  any  other  town,  but 
simply  because,  in  a  large  town  like  Glasgow,  1 
suppose  bribery  would  be  practically  useless  ? — 
Quite  so. 

580.  You  said,  in  answer  to  the  Chairman^ 
that  many  men  would  require  to  go  backwards 
ani  forwards  two  miles  to  record  Sieir  votes  ? — 
I  think  that  that  is  likely. 

581.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  many  men  would  re- 
quire to  go  very  much  longer  distances ;  tho8e> 
for  instance,  who  are  employed  in  shipbuilding^ 
yards  down  the  river  ? — I  would  be  quite  ready- 
to  believe  that  that  may  be  the  case. 

582.  You  have,  I  believe,  prepared  a.  table 
showing  the  cost  of  the  various  elections  and 
giving  various  particulars  about  .them ;  would  yoa 
please  put  that  in  ? — Yes.  (  The  same  was  deli'- 
vered  in.) 

Mr.  Burt. 

583.  With  the  extended  hours  as  proposed,  do 
you  think  that  it  would  be  possible  in  a  city  like 
Glasgow  to  have  the  poll  declared  on  the  same 
day  that  the  contest  takes  place  ? — It  would  take 
us  into  the  middle  of  the  night  before  it  could  be 
done,  I  think. 

584.  Would  any  great  inconvenience  arise 
from  the  declaration  of  the  poll  being  postponed 
until  the  following  day  ? — No ;  but  every  one  is 
anxious  to  hear  the  result. 

585.  Beyond  the  natural  anxiety  to  know  the 
result,  no  other  inconvenience  would  arise,  I  pre- 
sume ? — No. 

586.  When  was  the  result  of  the  school  board 
election  declared  on  the  last  occasion  ? — About 
seven  o'clock  on  the  following  morning:  it  was- 
worked  at  all  night. 

Mr.  Alfred  Gathorne  Hardy. 

587.  You  said  that  there  would  be  no  other 
inconvenience  than  the  delay  in  declaring  the 
poll  on  the  next  day :  of  course  it  would  largely 
mcrease  the  expense,  would  it  not  ? — We  must 
pay  for  the  counting,  whether  we  do  it  during 
the  night  or  the  next  day. 

588.  The  committee  rooms,  and  so  on,  would 
have  to  be  kept  for  a  day  longer,  and  all  the 
agents  would  nave  to  be  engaged  for  a  day 
longer,  would  they  not? — ^There  is  not  much  to 
be  done  after  the  voting  is  over. 

589.  You  would  qualify  your  answer  to  that 
extent,  at  any  rate,  that  it  would  increase  the 
expense  naturally,  and  also,  I  suppose,  it  would 
keep  up  the  excitement  to  some  extent  in  the 
town  ? — Yes. 

590.  And,  assuming  that  there  was  no  great 
demand  for  it,  that  you  would  admit  to  be  an 
inconvenience  ? — Yes,  to  that  extent. 

691.  You 
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Mr.  Alfred  GcUhorne  Sardy-^  continued. 

591.  You  said  also  that  there  would  be  no 
danger  of  rioting^  if  proper  precautions  were 
taken ;  supposing  that  there  was  any  great  ex- 
citement in  the  dark  hours  between  six  and  eight 
(I  will  not  speak  of  Glasgow  in  particular,  as 
you  say  that  that  is  so  respectable  a  place,  and 
1  have  no  doubt  it  is),  that  is  the  time  when  the 
work  would  have  ceased,  and  when  the  work- 
men would  be  likely  to  come  together  in  large 
numbers,  is  it  not  ? — Of  course  my  experience 
is  connected  with  Glasgow,  and  a  large  city  can 
swallow  up  and  dilute  a  very  big  crowd, 

592.  Then  you  would  suppose  that  just  round 
about  the  polling  places,  and  so  on,  there  would 
be  considerable  crowds  between  those  hours  ? — 
Under  the  Ballot  Act  there  is  not  the  same  like- 
lihood of  that,  because  the  crowd  outside  does 
not  know  what  has  been  going  on  inside, 
whether  the  case  has  been  gomg  against  it  or 
not. 

593.  I  do  not  think  that  you  quite  follow  my 
question ;  what  I  mean  is  this :  at  the  presents 
moment  the  workmen  are  polling  possibly 
during  the  hour  of  dinner,  when  they  are  very 
busy,  and  anxious  to  ^ret  away  ;  and  during  the 
other  parts  of  the  day,  if  they  do  not  get  leave  from 
their  employer,  they  only  get  away  for  a  very 
short  time  ;  if  you  extended  the  hours  to  eight 
o'clock  the  workmen  who  are  gregarious  would 
be  likely  to  get  together,  would  they  not  ? — They 
would  attend  in  larger  bodies. 

594.  Cannot  you  imagine  that  there  would  be 
danger  of  rioting  in  the  hours  after  dark  ? — It  is 
a  matter  for  consideration. 

595.  You  admit  practically  that  it  would  re- 
quire additional  precautions  to  those  which  you 
take  at  present  ? — Yes,  to  avoid  a  crush  at  the 
polling  stations  and  to  keep  the  crowds  in  order. 

596.  But  I  understood  you  to  give  that 
answer  with  reference  to  the  danger  of  rioting ; 
do  you  think  that  it  would  not  require  any  addi- 
tional precautions?  —  Elections  nave  gone  so 
quietly  in  my  time  that  I  do  not  anticipate  much 
of  that. 

597.  There  is  a  rough  element  in  Glasgow,  is 
there  not,  as  well  as  in  other  towns  ?  —Yes,  un- 
doubtedly. 

598.  I  ou  will  not  say  that  even  in  the  event 
of  popular  excitement  there  would  be  any  danger 
of  rioting  with  the  extended  hours  ? — It  is  an 
item  for  consideration  in  making  a  change. 

Mr*  Marten. 

599.  Was  there  much  excitement  at  the 
general  election  in  1874? — No,  it  was  a  keenly 
conducted  election,  but  there  was  no  excitement 
in  the  form  of  riot. 

600.  How  many  other  Parliamentary  elections 
have  taken  place  since  the  Ballot  Act  in  Glas- 
gow ? — We  nave  had  two  school  board  elections 
imder  the  Ballot  Act,  but  only  one  Parliamen- 
tary election. 

601.  How  many  years*  experience  have  you 
had  of  Glasgow? — I  have  been  connected  with 
the  sheriff  clerk's  department  for  about  29  years, 
and  have  been  engaged  more  or  less  in  all  the 
Parliamentary  elections  during  the  time. 

602.  Do  you  remember  any  very  great  excite- 
ment in  Glasgow  at  any  Parliamentary  election? 
— Not  in  my  time. 

603.  With  regard  to  the  municipal  electione^ 
what  is  the  time  in  Scotland  for  municipal  elec- 
tions?— Just  the  same  time  as  for  Parliamentary 

0.109. 
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elections;   the  Ballot  Act  applies  to  municipal         

elections;  that  is  to  say,  elections  of  town  coun-      3^  ^^7 
cillors  and  of  police  commissioners.      In  school        ^^1^' 
board  elections  there  is  a  specialty  as  regards 
parishes,  but  not  as  regards  burghs.  * 

604.  School  board  elections  are  under  the 
Education  (Scotland)  Act,  1872,  I  suppose? — 
Yes,  I  could  read  the  rule  as  to  parishes  if  it  is 
of  consequence. 

605.  I  see  that  in  Schedule  B.  of  that  Act  it 
says  that,  "  The  election  shall  be  held  at  such 
times  and  in  such  manner,  and  in  accordance  with 
such  rules  and  directions,  as  the  Scotch  Educa- 
tion Department  may,  from  time  to  time,  by 
order  prescribe; "  have  they  prescribed  any  regu- 
lations with  regard  to  the  hours  of  election  ? — 
Yes,  the  Ballot  Act,  with  the  polling  hours  from 
eight  to  four,  has  been  applied  to  burghs  ;  with 
regard  to  parishes,  different  rules  have  been 
applied. 

606.  Will  you  read  the  rules  with  regard  to 
Glasgow?— Glasgow  is  a  burgh,  and  the  Ballot 
Act  was  applied  to  Glasgow,  with  the  hours  from 
eighttofour,or,inotherwords,itwas  provided  that 
School  Board  elections  in  burghs  should  be  con- 
ducted like  municipal  elections,  so  far  as  the 
taking  of  the  poll  was  concerned. 

607.  Were  regulations  issued  by  the  Scotch 
Education  Department  under  Schedule  B., 
Section  4,  of  the  Education  (Scotland)  Act, 
1872?— Yes. 

608.  Can  you  give  me  a  reference  to  those 
regulations  ? — Rules  were  issued  for  the  first 
school  board  election,  and  also  for  the  second. 
They  are  not  quite  the  same  as  regards  parishes, 
but  they  are  the  same  as  regards  burghs. 

609.  Was  there  any  excitement  at  the  school 
board  elections? — Not  in  the  form  of  rioting. 
There  was  a  keen  contest  upon  the  religious 
question  ;  every  denomination  had  its  candidates, 
one  or  more  ;  but  that  was  all. 

610.  Do  you  consider  that  the  working  classes 
take  as  much  interest  in  a  school  board  election 
as  they  do  in  a  municipal  election,  or  a  Parlia- 
mentary election  ? — The  figures  that  I  have  got 
would  show  that  they  do  not. 

611.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  form  an  opinion 
from  the  figures;  I  see  that  in  the  Glasgow 
school  board  election  of  1876,  there  were 
112,897  on  the  roll,  and,  of  those,  46,65ft 
voted? — Yes. 

612.  The  number  of  the  persons  on  the  roll 
for  the  school  board  election  appear  to  be  very 
much  larger  than  for  the  Parliamentary  election  ? 
— ■—  jl  es. 

613.  And  I  suppose  they  include  different 
classes  of  persons ;  do  they  include  more  of  the 
working  classes  ?— Yes.  There  are  three  reasons 
for  the  constituency  being  larger  in  the  school 
board  elections.  In  the  first  place  there  is  a 
small  piece  of  the  municijiality  beyond  the  Par- 
liamentary boundary;  that  is  included  in  the 
school  board  area.  Then  the  application  of  the 
poor  rate  clause  to  the  Parliamentary  consti- 
tuency strikes  off  about  25,000  every  year  from 
the  Parliamentary  roll,  who  have  not  paid  'their 
poor  rates  at  the  time  when  the  assessor  makes 
up  the  roll.  And  in  the  school  board  roll  females 
are  included. 

614.  Then  you  consider  that  the  figures  given 
in  the  paper  which  you  have  handed  in  t#  the 
Committee,  showing  the  number  of  persons  on 
the  roll  of  voters,  and  the  number  of  persons  wha 

D  3  voted 
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Mr.  Marten — continued. 

voted  at  school  board  elections  and  Parlia- 
mentary elections,  respectively,  fairly  indicate 
ihe  proportion  of  interest  shown  by  the  consti- 
tuency m  respect  of  the  two  elections  ? — Yes ;  but 
to  some  extent  want  of  opportunity  may  be  in- 
cluded as  weU  as  want  of  interest.. 

615.  Have  you  had  any  distinct  complaints 
made  to  you,  either  as  to  school  board  elections 
or  Parliamentary  elections,  as  to  the  shortness  of 
the  hours  ? — No,  because  the  complainant  could 
get  no  remedy. 

616.  Do  you  keep  any  register  of  the  number 
of  persons  who  vote  during  the  different  hours  of 
the  day  ? — No,  that  is  impossible  under  the 
Ballot  Act. 

617.  You  can  tell  me  how  many  voted  in  an 
hour,  can  you  not? — A  particular  presiding 
oflScer  might  see  by  his  ballot  book  how  many 
papers  he  had  given  away. 

618.  Then  in  giving  us  the  results  as  to  the 
pressure  at  different  hours,  you  judge  from  your 
observation  generally  ? — Just  so. 

Mr.  Isaac. 

619.  Assuming  that  the  polling  hours  were 
extended,  how  many  more  of  the  electors,  do  you 
think,  would  come  to  the  poll  ? — I  have  no  means 
of  forming  an  estimate  as  to  that. 

620.  You  see  that  there  is  a  number  on  the 
Parliamentary  register  of  54,374,  and  that  out  of 
that  number  in  1874,  40,446  polled,  and  about 
14,000  did  not  poll;  do  you  think  that  10,000  of 
that  14,000,  or  a  large  number  of  them,  would 
have  come  to  the  poU  if  they  had  been  able  to 
come  between  four  and  eight  o'clock  at  night  ? — 
Not  a  very  large  number ;  74  per  cent,  was,  in  the 
circumstances,  a  pretty  full  poll.  We  had  an  ex- 
ample in  South  Lanark,  where  the  ratio  of  polling 
went  up  to  a  little  over  85  per  cent,  and  that  was 
a  very  Keenly  contested  election.  I  consider  it  a 
very  striking  example  of  a  high  ratio  of  polling. 
There,  every  available  man  was  brought  to  the 
poll,  and  the  hours  of  polling  could  have  had  little 
or  no  effect  on  the  result. 

621.  From  vour  experience  of  29  years,  do 
you  consider  that  this  extension  of  the  hours  of 
polling  would  be  such  an  advantage  as  to  do  away 
with  the  risk  of  the  disadvantages  which  might 
arise  from  it  ? — That  just  depends  upon  the 
strength  of  the  case  made  ont  for  extension.  I 
am  not  possessed  of  that  part  of  the  case. 

622.  1)0  you  think  that  it  would  be  any  ad- 
vantage, particularly  te  Glasgow,  to  extend  the 
hours  ? — 1  can  only  give  the  same  answer. 

Chairman. 

623.  I  understand,  in  fact,  that  you  give  your 
opinion  that  if  it  is  desirable,  you,  as  having  been 
a  presiding  officer,  and  having  had  experience  of 
elections,  do  not  see  much  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  carrying  it  out  ? — It  is  just  a  matter  of  ex- 
pense and  of  a  little  delay. 

624.  But  what  do  you  say  with  regard  to  its 
o^sirability  ?-rI  can  form  no  sound  opinion  be- 
cause I  am  not  possessed  of  the  whole  of  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr.  Henry  Samuehon. 

625.  Did  I  correctly  understand  you  to  say 
that  you  now  declare  the  state  of  the  poU  the 
same  evening  ? — "^  e  did  at  the  last  Parliamentary 
election  in  Glasgow. 

626.  Did  not  people  congregate  in  the  streets 
and  roads  waiting  for  the  declaration  of  the  poU  ? 


Mr.  Henry  ^ami^eZgcm"— continued* 

— The  polling  papers  were  counted  in  the  Citv 
Hall,  and  the  poll  was  declared  within  the  HalL 
Afber  the  papers  had  been  put  away,  a  few  mem- 
bers of  the  press  were  admitted,  the  result  of  the 
poll  was  declared,  and  it  spread  through  the  town 
after  that. 

627.  Were  the  streets  crowded? — Not  to  any 
great  extent. 

628.  Do  you  commence  counting  immediately 
after  the  close  of  the  poll  ? — ^Yes. 

629.  Should  you  be  able  to  do  so  if  the  hours 
were  extended  ? — We  should  require  fresh  men , 
and  fresh  men,  and  under  any  circumstances,  are 
best  for  counting. 

630.  Do  some  of  the  same  clerks  remain  to 
count  the  votes  at  present  who  have  worked  at 
the  polling  booths  all  day  ?— We  had  a  few,  but 
I  resolved  if  I  had  the  same  thing  to  do  again  to 
get  fresh  men,  whether  the  hours  should  be  ex- 
tended or  not. 

681.  That  alone  would  increase  the  expense  at 
any  future  election,  would  it  not  ? — No,  oecause 
those  who  do  the  double  work  get  double  pay  : 
it  makes  no  difference. 

Mr.  TennaiiL 

632.  You  say  that  a  great  number  of  the  elec- 
tors of  Glasgow  reside  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  their  place  of  work? — I  can  see  that,  but  I 
am  not  a  good  judge  on  that  point. 

633.  Assuming  that  to  be  the  fact,  would  you 
see  any  practical  difficulty  in  giving  those  elec- 
tors the  option  of  voting  in  the  ward  where  they 
carry  on  their  work  ? — There  is  an  impractica- 
bility about  that.  Each  presiding  officer  must 
have  his  list  made  out  previous  to  the  poll  of  those 
who  are  to  record  their  votes  before  him. 

634.  Of  course;  but  I  am  assuming  that  the  * 
elector  should  declare  beforehand  when  he  is  put 
on  the  register  of  voters  the  place  where  he  in- 
tends to  vote,  and  that  he  should  not  have  the 
option  on  the  day  of  election  ? — A  working  man 
may  have  to  change  his  place  of  work  or  residence 
so  suddenly  that  I  do  not  think  that  that  would 
meet  the  case. 

635.  But  supposing  that  that  option  were^giren 
to  the  working  man,  it  would  get  rid  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  his  being  unable  to  leave  his  work  and  to 
vote  at  the  place  where  he  lived,  would  it  not? 
— Yes,  if  he  knew  at  the  time  of  enrolment  that 
that  would  be  the  most  convenient  way  for  him 
to  vote,  but  perhaps  he  could  not  tell  at  the  time 
of  enrolment 

Mr.  Henry  Samuehon. 

636.  Would  it  not  be  much  more  difficult  in 
that  case  to  detect  personation  ? — I  have  never 
heard  of  personation,  and  under  the  Ballot  Act 
we  have  nad  no  agents  attending,  as  a  rule,  in 
the  polling  stations,  and  no  one  could  identify 
the  voters. 

Chairman. 

637.  Have  you  no  personation  agents  ? — -We 
have  agents,  but  not  agents  attending  at  every 
polling  station. 

638.  Are  there  no  personating  agents  attending 
on  behalf  of  the  candidates  to  form  an  opinion  as 
to  whether  the  right  man  is  voting  in  a  particular 
name  ? — Not  at  the  last  election. 

Mr.  Marten. 

639.  Did  you  take  any  preoautions  with  a  view 
to  prevent  personation  at  the  last  election  ? — No 
precaution  can  be  taken  in  a  case  of  that  kind. 

640.  In 
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640.  In  fact,  did  ^on  take  or  attempt  to  take 
any  preoantions  against  personation  at  the  last 
Parliamentary  election? — The  presiding  officer 
is  not  empowered  to  do  any  such  thing. 

Mr.  Halsey. 

641.  But  the  candidates  have  power  to  have 
an  agent  for  that  purpose  in  each  polling  station, 
have  they  not? — Yes,  but  the  thing  is  imprac- 
ticable in  a  place  like  Glasgow  where  the  consti- 
tuency is  80  large,  and  where  no  one  agent 
tttenaing  at  a  polling  station  could  identify  all  the 
voters. 

Mr.  Marten. 

642.  Supposing   that  they  had    duplicate  re- 

Sisters,  one  in  the  ward  or  particular  locality  of 
lie  residence  of  the  voter,  and  another  in  some 
-central  position  which  would  perhaps  be  more 
convenient  for  him  if  he  was  coming  from  his 
business,  and  that  communication  was  kept  up  by 
telegraph  between  the  two  stations,  so  that  it 
might  be  known  if  a  vote  had  been  given  in  one 
that  it  should  not  be  given  again,  would  there  be 
any  practical  difficulty  in  that  ?—  It  would  require 
great  organisation  to  carry  it  out. 

643.  Would  it  require  more  orffanisation  than 
having  duplicate  registers  and  duplicate  estab- 
lishments?— I  think  so. 

Mr.  Heitry  Samuelson. 

644.  Would  not  that  require  40,446  telegrams 
if  40,446  people  voted? — Yes,  and  as  many 
answers. 

Dr.  Cameron. 

645.  But  a  very  large  number  of  the  per- 
sons affected  are  working  outside  of  Glasgow 
altogether,  are  they  not  ? — I  have  no  doubt  of  it. 

646.  And  the  majority  of  the  persons  affected, 
in  fact,  are  outside  of  the  Parliamentary  burgh 
altogether  ? — In  many  cases,  yes. 

Mr.  Barran. 

647.  Supposing  that  the  electors  were  required 
to  select  the  ward  in  which  they  would  vote  year 
by  year,  would  not  that  cause  very  great  con- 
fusion in  making  out  the  poll  books?— very  great. 

648.  Would  not  a  great  many  men  in  con- 
sequence of  not  having  an  opportunity  to  make 
fheir  selection  be  likely  to  be  disfranchised  ?^ 
It  might  be  that  disfranchisement  would  follow. 

649.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  adoption  of  a 
mode  of  that  kind  would  be  likely  to  create  a 
great  deal  of  confusion  amongst  the  working  men? 
— I  think  so. 

Mr.  Ttnnant. 

650.  Why  should  it  create  more  confusion 
than  if  a  man  changed  his  residence  ? — If  a  man 
changes  his  residence  and  has  to  vote  in  another 
ward  he  has  to  alter  his  name  on  the  register ; 
what  more  confusion  could  there  be  ? — I  do  not 
think  that  the  thing  could  be  carried  out.  At 
present  the  assessor  surveys  the  burgh  once  every 
year,  and  puts  the  voters  on  the  pofl  of  the  ward 
where  their  qualifications  are,  that  is  in  the  case 
of  a  working  man  where  his  house  is,  and  the 
assessor  does  this  without  any  interference  on  the 
part  of  the  voter. 

651.  Do  you  know  as  a  fact  that  it  is  carried 
out  in  the  counties  of  England  ? — We  have  it  in 
the  counties  of  Scotland  to  a  small  extent.  A 
voter  at  the  registration  court  may  claim  to  be 
allowed  to  poll  at  a  polling  place  different  from 
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the  proper  polling  place ;  but  the  privilege  is  not 
used  to  any  great  extent 

652.  Is  any  great  difficultv  caused  by  that 
option  being  vested  in  an  elector? — In  South 
Lanark,  I  think,  there  were  under  20  voters  who 
exercised  that  option. 

653.  But  still  there  could  be  no  more  confusion 
or  complication  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other  ? . 
— It  would  be  much  greater.  We  have  of  course 
to  transfer  those  names  from  their  proper  polling 
place  to  the  selected  polling  place  ;  and  in  a»  place 
hke  Glasgow, where  there  maybe  100,000  voters, 
I  think,  the  thing  could  not  work. 

Mr.  Barrow. 

654.  You  thfnk  it  would  really  create  a  great 
deal  of  confusion? — I  think  so. 

Chairman. 

655.  Speaking  generally  with  reference  to  the 
working  classes  of  Glasgow,  do  they  change  their 
residences  more  often  or  their  places  of  working; 
take  the  case  of  the  workmen  engaged  in  ship- 
building on  the  Clyde,  who  are,  1  suppose,  very 
numerous  in  Glasgow  ? — It  is  difficult  to  give  an 
answer  to  that  question.  They  have  often  to 
change  their  places  of  work  when  it  is  not,  per- 
haps, convenient  to  change  their  places  of  resi- 
dence. At  one  time  houses  for  the  working 
classes  were  scarce  in  Glasgow,  and  a  working 
man  would  perhaps  find  it  difficult  to  change 
his  house  when  he  changed  his  work. 

656.  Are  there  facilities  in  Glasgow  when  a 
workman  changes  his  work  from  one  place  to 
another  for  his  changing  his  place  of  abode  also  ; 
or  does  he  generally  remain  fixed  in  his  old 
house  ? — I  should  say  that  ultimately  he  would 
change  his  residence  to  be  nearer  his  work,  if  the 
work  were  of  a  permanent  kind. 

657.  Then  do  you  see  any  ^eat  difficulty  in 
his  being  able  also  to  change  his  place  of  polUng; 
and  must  he  not  in  any  case  in  changing  his 
place  of  residence  put  himself  on  the  register 
again  ?  —  He  must  poll  where  his  dwelling- 
house  is  in  respect  of  which  he  is  enrolled. 

658.  But  I  understand  you  to  sav  that,  to  a 
great  extent,  at  all  events,  the  workinff  man  in 
Glasgow  does  change  his  place  of  residence  to 
suit  his  place  of  work  ? — He  will  ultimately  do 
so  when  he  finds  the  work  to  be  permanent,  and 
the  house  inconvenient,  and  the  assessor  once  a 
year  in  making  up  the  roll  of  voters  gives  effect 
to  changes  of  residence  without  being  asked  h^ 
the  voters  concerned  in  the  changes. 

659.  A  great  many  of  the  voters  in  Glasgow^ 
I  suppose,  are  in  permanent  employment? — I 
have  no  doubt  that  that  is  so. 

660.  With  regard  to  those  workmen,  at  all 
events,  I  fail  to  see  exactly  how  any  cause  of 
complaint  can  arise  in  their  case  as  to  their  being 
unable  to  vote,  unless  it  be  from  the  fact  that  it 
is  at  a  considerable  distance  outside  the  Parlia- 
mentary burgh  that  Aeir  work  is  conducted  ? — 
In  some  cases  that  is  so. 

661.  It  would  not  meet  the  difficulty  then  in 
your  view  that  they  should  be  enabled  to  vote  at 
the  nearest  polling-station  within  the  Parlia- 
mentary burgh  to  their  place  of  working  ?  — 
No. 

662.  What  sort  of  distance  outside  the  Parlia- 
ment air  burgh  is  it  the  custom  for  any  large  body 
of  workmen  as  a  rule  to  work  ? — There  are  ship- 
building yards  a  mile  at  least  beyond  the  Parlia- 
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mentary  boundary  ;    some  of  them  are  farther 
down  than  that,  I  suppose ;  but  that  is  really  a 
part  of  the  cane  upon,  which  I  am  not  well  quali- 
fied tb  speak. 

Mr.  BarrofK 

663.  A  man  now  votes  in  the  district  that  is 
indicated  in  the  poll  book,  the  district  where  he 
resides  ? — Yes. 

664.  So  that  if  the  poll  book  is  not  altered,  he 
still  votes  in  that  district  ? — Yes ;  but  the 
assess6r  once  a  year  gives  effect  to  changes. 


Mr.  Marten. 

665.  Can  you  tell  me  what  proportion  of  the 
working  classes  in  Glasgow  live  in  Glasgow  and 
go  out  beyond  the  limit  of  the  Parliamentary 
burgh  to  work  ? — I  am  not  able  to  say. 

666.  Upon  what  are  those  men  employed  who 
generally  go  to  work  outside  the  Parliamentary 
burgh? — AH  kinds  of  work.  There  are  large 
engineering  works,  shipbuilding  works,  mining 
and  almost  every  industry  round  about  Glasgow^ 
including  house  building. 


Mr.  Alexander  M'Call,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 


Mr.  M^Call  Chairman. 

667.  Yoc  are  the  Chief  Constable  of  Glasgow? 
— I  am. 

668.  How  long  have  you  held  that  office? 
— I  have  been  Chief  Constable  for  the  last  eight 
years. 

669.  Previously  to  that,  had  you  any  con- 
nection with  the  police  force  in  Glasgow?  — 
For  upwards  of  20  years  before  that. 

670.  We  may  say  that  for  upwards  of  28  years 
you  have  been  connected  with  the  police  force  in 
Glasgow  ? — That  is  so. 

671.  And  in  the  course  of  that  time  you  have 
been  partly  directly  and  partly  indirectly  respon- 
sible for  order  at  many  elections,  both  school 
board  elections  and  Parliamentary  elections  ? — 
That  is  80.  Any  police  arrangement,  of  course, 
to  meet  these  elections  have  to  be  made  by  me 
for  the  occasion. 

672.  What  is  the  area  of  Glasgow  ?— Pully 
9J  miles  ;  between  9J  and  10  miles. 

673.  We  have  heard  the  number  of  electors  on 
the  poll  book  ;  about  what  is  the  population  ? — 
The  population  is  about  560,000  at  the  present 
time. 

674.  How  many  school  board  elections  have 
there  been  since  the  passing  of  the  Education 
Act? — There  have  been  two  ;  one  in  1873,  and 
the  other  in  1876,  in  the  month  of  March. 

675.  Were  they  both  in  the  month  of  March  ? — 
Yes.     . 

676.  That  is  the  month  in  which  the  school 
board  elections  are  by  Statute  held  in  Scotland  ? 
— That,  is  the  month  fixed,  I  think,  by  the 
Education  Department* 

677.  We  have  got  figures  showing  us  the 
number  of  voters  who  polled  upon  those  occasions ; 
have  you  any  knowledge  of  any  reasons  why  the 
poll  appears  to  have  been  so  small ;  could  you 
say  that  any  number  of  voters  have  been  pre- 
vented from  voting,  or  does  it  arise  from  in- 
difference, or  from  their  being  satisfied  that  their 
cause  was  winning,  or  anything  else  ? — I  have 
not  the  slightest  doubt,  that  some  have  been  pre- 
vented from  voting  through  inability  to  attend 
during  the  hours  of  voting  at  the  polling  booth, 
and  a  large  number  again  are  indifferent  to  the 
privilege. 

678.  Of  course  we  have  nothing  to  do  with,  in- 
difference at  the  present  moment,  except  in  so 
far  as  it  tends  to  produce  the  smallness  of  the 
poll ;  you  have  reason  to  believe,  you  say,  that 
certain  voters  have  been  prevented  from  voting 
at  school  board  elections  owing  to  the  shortness 
of  the  hours  ? — Yes ;  the  hours  are  from  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning  to  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon.     A  large  number  of  men,  go  to  their 


C7iflir3f7<a/i^-continued. 
work,  it  may  be  abo'ut  six,  or  from  six  to 
seven  in  the  morning,  and  some  before  six 
even.  They  leave  their  homes  in  the  morning, 
and  they  do  not  return  to  it  until  six  or  seven 
o'clock  at  night,  perhaps  working  at  a  distance  of 
three  or  four  or  five  miles  from  their  houses. 
They  have  not  time  at  the  meal  hours  to  go  the 
distance  that  lies  between  their  work  and  the 
polling  place. 

679.  Are  you  speaking  now  of  cases  within 
your  own  knowledge,  or  of  cases  which  have  been 
mentioned  to  you? — It  is  general  information,  I 
should  say,  from  knowing  the  city  thoroughly, 
and  from  attending  these  polling  places  whilst 
the  poll  is  being  conducted ;  and  knowing  that  a 
great  many  men,  living,  in  the  east  end  of  the 
city,  and  having  to  vote  there,  have  to  go 
away  to  the  west  end  of  the  city,  a  distance 
of,  perhaps,  three-and-half  or  four  miles,  not  re- 
turning to  their  houses  until  after  their  work  is 
finished  at  night. 

680.  Do  the  observations  which  you  make  re- 
specting school  board  elections  extend  also  to  the 
Irarliamentary  elections? — They  do.  The  city 
is  divided  into  16  wards  for  election  purposes; 
and  in  each  of  those  wards  there  are  polling 
places,  some  of  them  may  be  schools  and  others 
wooden  erections  put  up  in  the  streets  for  the 
time  being.  Those  booths  are  divided  into  com- 
partments  for  the  poll  sheriff  and  his  clerks, 
every  poll  sheriff,  naving  a  certain  number  of 
electors  allocated  to  him. 

681.  Is  there  any  great  pressure  at  any  of  the 
polling  booths,  within  your  knowledge,  during 
any  period  of  the  day  at  Parliamentary  elections 
whicn  practically  prevents  persons  from  voting  ? 
— No,  I  am  not  aware  of  anyone  having  been 
prevented  from  voting  on  account  of  pressure  of 
that  sort.  The  busiest  hours  of  the  day  will  pro- 
bably be  from  one  o'clock  till  three  in  the  after- 
noon, and  they  will  be  also  busy  from  eight 
o'clock  till  ten  in  the  forenoon.  Such  people 
as  merchants  going  to  their  business,  and 
clerks  and  warehousemen,  are  likely  to  vote 
before  going  to  their  business  at  frx>m  nine  to  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning. 

682.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  nature  of  a  final  rush  of  voters 
towards  the  end  of  the  poll  at  four  o'clock  ? — No, 
that  is  not  likely  to  occur  while  the  hour  for 
closing  the  poll  remains  at  four  o'clock. 

683.  Supposing  that  this  extension  which  you 
no  doubt  have  neard  talked  of,  was  recom- 
mended by  the  committee,  and  was  carried  into 
law,  what  objection  would  you  see  to  it  ? — I  do 
not  see  any  objection  to  it  whatever.    I  do  not 
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think  we  have  any  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
proceedings  would  be  much  more  riotous  than 
they  are  at  the  nresent  time,  supposing  that  the 
hours  are  extenaed. 

684.  Your  elections  in  Glasgow  have  been  of 
an  orderly  character  ? — They  have  always  been 
orderly.  Of  course,  before  the  Ballot  Act  came 
into  operation,  it  was  known  pretty  well  almost 
every  hour  how  the  various  candidates  stood, 
and  as  it  came  to  the  close  of  the  poll,  there  was 
a  pretty  lively  interest  evinced  by  the  supporters 
ot  the  various  candidates  ;  but  nothing  approach- 
ing to  riot  and  disorder. 

685.  Now  the  supporters  of  the  various  parties 
have  not  any  idea  now  they  stand  ? — No. 

686.  Do  you  apprehend  anything  in  the  nature 
of  a  final  rush  or  crowd  between  seven  and  ei^ht 
o'clock,  when  it  is  ccmceivable  at  all  events  that 
a  very  large  number  of  workmen  will  come  at 
the  same  time  to  vote  ;  have  you  considered 
whether  it  is  possible  that  that  might  practically 
make  such  a  crowd  at  the  end  of  the  time,  that 
some  might  be  disfranchised  even  undcK  the  new 
hours  ? — The  probability  is  that  a  number  of  the 
working  men  who  now  vote  between  eight  o'clock 
in  the  morning  and  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
would  leave  it  over  until  after  six  o'clock,  and 
would  very  likely  make  the  busiest  time  from 
six  to  eight ;  but  I  do  not  think  there  would  be 
anything  to  prevent  arrangements  being  made 
to  meet  any  emei^ncy  of  that  sort. 

687.  Practically,  you  do  not  think  there  would 
be  a  great  crowd  during  that  last  hour  or  two, 
such  as  would  prevent  any  persons  from  voting, 
either  on  the  ground  of  their  not  being  able  to 

fet  in,  or  on  the  ground  of  any  rioting  ? — No, 
do  not  think  so  ;  each  officer  will  have  about 
800  or  900  electors  to  attend  to,  and  of  those 
only  50  per  cent  appear  to  vote  ;  so  that  400 
or  500  names  recorded  in  the  course  of  12  hours, 
would  not  be  very  great. 

688.  The  per-centage  appears  to  have  been 
about  74  per  cent,  upon  the  last  occasion  ? — At 
the  school  board  election  there  were  112,897 
voters  on  the  register,  and  less  than  50  per  cent, 
voted. 

689.  But  with  relation  to  the  last  Parliamen- 
tary election,  I  think  you  will  find  that  the  per- 
centage is  74  ;  and,  of  course,  it  is  contemplated 
under  this  provision,  that  a  larger  number  of 
voters  will  vote  ;  in  fact,  that  is  the  object  ? — 
Yes. 

690.  You  would  agree  that  it  is  a  truism  that 
the  shorter  the  hours  the  better,  provided  the 
voters  have  a  fair  opportunitjr  of  exercising  their 
power  of  votine  ? — ^1  es,  that  is  so. 

691.  What  00  you  say  with  regard  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  excitement  by  postponing  the  declara- 
tion of  the  poll  till  the  next  day  ;  do  you  enter- 
tain any  objection  upon  that  ground  ? — No. 

692.  Do  you  think  that  crowds,  which  naturally 
congregate  in  the  streets  on  such  an  occasion  as 
that,  would  quietly  disperse  homewards  after  the 
polling  hours,  and  that  you  would  not  have  any 
danger  to  the  peace  of  the  city  V — I  should  not 
expect  any  danger  on  that  account. 

693.  Nor  any  increase  of  drunkenness,  if  there 
be  such  a  thing  as  drunkenness  in  Glasgow  ? — 
In  any  election,  if  there  is  any  keenness  about  it, 
men  are  very  apt  to  take  a  little  more  liquor 
than  they  would  if  they  were  just  attending  to 
their  ordinary  work,  but  I  do  not  think  it  would 
be  to  any  great  excess. 
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694.  At  all  events,  would  it  or  would  it  not 
be  in  excess  of  what  may  take  place  now  when 
the  poll  is  not  declared,  as  I  understand,  until 
eight  o'clock  at  night?— The  result  of  a  school 
board  election  would  probably  not  be  known  till 
seven  or  eight  o'clock  the  next  morning,  where 
there  are  so  many  electors. 

695.  I  see  that  in  one  case  it  was  three  days 
before  the  result  of  a  school  board  election  was 
declared  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  that ;  I  can 
scarcely  think  it 

696.  At  the  first  election  that  was  held  in  the 
year^  1873  I  see  there  were  15  seats  and  39 
candidates,  and  it  was  three  days  before  the  poU 
was  declared;  you  do  not  recollect  the  facts  con- 
nected with  that  election? — I  do  not ;  besides,  it 
was  the  first  election  under  the  Ballot  Act,  and 
the  arrangements  were  not  so  perfect  as  they 
were  afterwards.  The  result  of  the  next  election 
was  known  at  about  seven  o'clock  in  the 
morning. 

697.  Lunderstand  you  to  say  that  there  has 
never  been  any  rioting  or  disturbance  in  connec- 
tion with  any  of  the  elections  at  Glasgow  since 
you  have  been  acquainted  with  th^m  ? — None. 

698.^  And  you  do  not  see  any  such  indications 
of  rioting  or  malpractices  during  the  darker  hours 
(and  it  is  sometimes  rather  dark  towards  four  o'clock 
during  the  winter),  as  would  lead  you  to  expect 
any thm^  of  the  kind  if  the  hours  were  extended  ? 
— ^No,  1  would  not  expect  any  more  than  at 
four  o'clock. 

699.  You  do  not  say  much,  I  suppose,  in  re- 
gard to  the  increase  of  expense  ? — The  time  of 
the  officers  and  of  their  clerks  would  be  extended. 

700.  But  with  regard  to  the  police,  I  mean  ? — 
So  far  as  the  police  are  concerned,  it  would  not 
add  anything  to  the  expense.  It  would  be  some 
extra  tune  to  the  men,  \\xt  they  would  just  have 
to  submit  to  that. 

Mr.  Marten. 

701.  Supposing  that  there  was  open  voting,  do 
you  think  there  would  be  any  increased  risk  of 
either  drinking  or  public  excitement  if  the  poll 
was  kept  open  up  to  eiffht  o'clock  in  the  evening  ? 
— If  the  position  of  the  various  candidates  was 
known  every  hour  as  it  used  to  be,  of  course 
there  would  be  considerable  excitement  at  the 
end  of  the  time  if  the  contest  was  keen. 

702.  Do  you  think  that  if  the  hours  were 
extended  from  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  till 
eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  there  would  be  a  serious 
increase  of  excitement  if  the  progress  of  the  poll 
was  known  ? — I  should  expect  so ;  I  shoula  be 
more  in  favour  of  the  extension  of  the  hours 
until  eight  o'clock  with  the  ballot  than  I  should  be 
with  open  voting. 

703.  Do  you  think  there  is   much   drinking 

r^ing  on  now  during  the  hours  of  polling  ? — No, 
do  not  see  any  signs  of  it. 

704.  Do  you  think  that  with  the  ballot  there 
would  be  a  considerable  increase  of  drinking  if  the 
poll  continued  open  from  four  o'clock  till  eight  ? 
— There  would  be  an  increase  of  drinking,  no 
doubt.  The  working  men  would  be  attending 
to  that  between  six  and  eight,  and  they  would 
very  likely  have  some  extra  refreshment  that 
day. 

705.  Do  you  think  that  it  is  likely  that  the 
working  men,  on  leaving  ofi^  their  work,  would 
congregate  in  the  public-houses  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  poll  and  discuss  the  election,  and 
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drinkduring  those  hoursuntil  ei^t o'clock? — ^No, 
I  should  not  expect  that  they  would  do  thst  to 
any  excess. 

706.  Do  you  consider  that  they  would,  to  a 
certain  extent,  be  likely  to  take  more  drink  ? — 
I  have  no  doubt  that  many  a  man  would  take  an 
extra  glass  of  whiskey  that  evening,  which  he 
would  not  have  taken  had  there  not  been  any 
polling  at  all. 

707.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  any  risk  of 
corrupt  practices  bein^  more  likely  to  be  reported 
to  during  the  winter  time  if  the  hours  are  pro* 
knged  ? — I  do  not  see  how  it  could  be ;  for  there 
is  no  person  in  the  polling  booths  but  the  poll 
sheriff  and  his  clerks,  and  that  would  be  the  case 
supposing  the  hours  were  extended  till  eight 
o'clock. 

708.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  risk  of 
perecms  hanging  back  more  towards  the  end  of 
Ihe  poU^  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  any  bribe  or 
being  influenced  improperly  ?  —  No,  I  should 
have  no  expectation  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  Alfred  Gatkorne  Hardy. 

709.  I  suppose  you  would  admit  that,  if  the 
hours  of  voting  were  extended  until  eight  o'dock, 
in  all  probabihty  the  great  bulk  of  the  working 
men  voters  woidd  vote  between  six  o'clock  and 
eight  ? — Those  working  outside  of  the  ward  that 
thev  polled  in  would  in  all  probability  leave  their 
YOtmg  over  until  after  they  came  home  from 
work,  but  those  living  and  working  in  the  ward 
I  think  would  very  likely  exercise  their  vote  at 
their  meal  hours  as  at  present. 

710.  Do  you  not  tmnk  that  if  they  had  only 
got  their  dinner  hour  to  take  their  dinner  and 
their  pipe  in,  and  if  they  had  the  opportunity  of 
voting  between  six  o'clock  and  eight,  you  would 
have  the  great  bulk  of  them,  even  though  work- 
ing in  the  wards,  voting  between  those  nours  ? — 
I  have  no  doubt  that  it  would  increase  the  num- 
ber considerably^. 

711.  You  will  not  say  that  the  great  bulk  of 
them  would  do  so  ? — No. 

712.  Do  you  not  think  then  that  they  would 
be  very  likely  to  congregate  in  large  numbers  in 
tiie  streets  and  about  the  polling  places  ? — Round 
about  the  polling  box.  That  is  to  some  extent 
lalwavs  the  case ;  and  there  would  have  to  be  a 
number  of  policemen  there  to  prevent  any  dis- 
turbance, or  any  attempt  at  disturbance. 

713.  In  fact  you  put  it  that  it  would  require 
increased  precautions?— Yes;  I  think  probably 
you  would  require  to  have  more  police  after  six 
o'clock  than  would  be  necessary  up  to  six  o'clock ; 
but  just  now  if  there  is  any  keen  contest  for 
municipal  purposes  in  any  ward,  I  usually  send 
extra  men  there  for  the  last  hour  or  hour-and-a- 
half  of  the  poll 

714.  Do  you  not  think  it  extremely  likely  that 
there  would  be  great  pressure  of  voters  during  the 
last  half  hour? — It  cannot  go  to  any  great  extent,  in 
my  view,  for  this  reason :  that  each  sheriff  has  so 
many  names.  A,  B,  C,  we  will  say,  and  all  the 
names  beginning  with  those  letters  go  to  thatpoll, 
sheriff,  and  then  another  one  has  the  letters  D,  £,  F. 

715.  Each  presiding  officer  would  have  a  cer- 
tain number  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  but 
what  would  you  say  was  the  proportion  of  work- 
ing men  voters  to  the  total  number  of  voters  in 
GEwgow?— 'It  would  be  a  mere  guess  on  my 
part  It  is  not  easy  to  define  what  a  working 
man  is  now-a-days. 


Mr.  Alfred  Gatktnme  iTanfy-^ continued. 

716.  At  any  rate,  the  pa>centage  would  be  die 
same,  roughly  taking  the  average  for  each  par- 
ticular letter  of  die  luphabet,  of  workii^  men  to 
others  as  it  would  be  to  the  total  amount;  you 
say  that  one  particular  booth  would  have  the 
letters  A,  B,  C, another  D,  E,  F,  and  so  cm;  bot 
that  does  not  alter  the  positicm  (rf*  things.  If  there 
are  a  large  number  ot  working  men  voting  be- 
tween six  o'clock  and  eight,  the  proportion  of 
them  voting  at  each  poUii^  booth  would  be  sub- 
stantially the  same,  would  it  not  ? — Yes ;  if  you 
suppose  there  *to  be  500  who  vote  at  one  booths 
and  all  those  500,  or  the  greater  part  of  ifaem^ 
came  in  a  rush  between  seven  and  eight  o'clock, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  meet  the  demand,  but  I 
do  not  see  any  reason  to  expect  such  a  combi- 
nation. 

717.  Is  it  not  your  experience  diat  people  are 
apt  to  put  off  until  the  last  moment  tti^gs  that 
ihey  are  able  to  do  ? — No;  with  a  certain  daas  of 
electors  it  is  the  first  thing  they  do  in  the 
morning. 

718.  Byt  I  am  confining  myself  at  present  to 
the  particular  class  of  voters  in  whose  interest 
this  extension  is  asked  for ;  do  you  not  think  thej 
would  be  likely  to  procrastinate  to  the  last  mo- 
ment, and  so  cause  a  pressure  ?—^  Those  workine 
at  a  distance  from  the  polling  station  would,  I 
believe,  to  a  comiderable  extent,  exercise  their 
vote  after  six  o'clock,  when  they  quit  work. 

719.  As  I  understand,  you  put  it  that  yoa  do 
not  think  there  would  be  any  serious  danger  of 
pressure,  such  as  I  have  indicated? — No;  I  have 
no  expectation  that  there  would* 

Mr.  Hahey. 

720.  I  suppose  that  if  the  hours  were  extended, 
although,  as  all  the  witnesses  say,  the  people  in 
Glasgow  are  very  well  behaved,  still,  you  would 
feel  it  your  duty  as  chief  constable  to  take  extra 

frecautions  against  any  rioting?— ^Undoubtedly, 
should. 

721.  And  if  by  any  chance  a  riot  did  break 
out,  and  you  had  not  taken  those  precautions^ 
you  would  be  liable  to  blame  ?— Certainly* 

722.  Do  the  working-men  take  a  very  keai  in- 
terest on  their  own  account  in  the  elections,  or 
have  they  to  be  much  canvassed  in  Gla^ow? — ^I 
have  no  doubt  that  there  is  sometimes  very  keen 
canvassing  going  on,  and  the  men,  in  some  in- 
stances, evince  a  good  deal  of  interest  in  the 
elections. 

723.  Supposing  that  the  hours  were  extended 
at  the  other  end  in  the  morning,  would  they  be 
keen  enough  to  get  up  a  little  earlier  to  vote  ?— 
I  do  not  think  that  an  extension  in  the  morning 
would  be  of  any  advantage. 

724.  Which  do  you  tiiink  they  take  most  in- 
terest in,  the  Parliamenti^  elections  or  the 
school  board  elections? — The  Parliamentary 
elections  come  so  seldom,  that  I  am  beginning  to 
lose  mind  of  the  particulars  of  those  elections ; 
but  looking  at  the  number  of  voters  compared 
with  the  number  of  electors,  it  would  appear  that 
they  evince  most  interest  in  the  Parliamentary 
elections.  At  tiie  last  school  board  election, 
there  was  a  very  considerable  interest  taken  in 
it ;  and,  still,  I  see  that  less  than  50  per  cent, 
voted,  although  the  interest  was  very  keen. 

725.  I  think  the  last  witness  told  us  that  the 
area  for  the  school  board  elections  is  not  quite 
the  same  as  it  is  for  the  Parliamentary  elections  ? 
— The  municipal  and  school  board  area  is  a  little 
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Mr.  Haisey — continued. 
larger  than  the  Parliamentary  area.    There  are 
2^2  electors  more  in  the  mnnieipal  burgh  than 
there  are  in  the  Parliamentary  burgh. 

726.  With  the  present  honrs  of  polling  I  sup- 
pose that  if  a  man  is  very  keen  about  voting  be 
manages  to  give  his  vote? — If  a  man  was  very 
keen  upon  it^  and  was  prepared  to  lose  a  portion 
of  his  wages,  and  perhaps  get  into  difficulties  wiA 
his  employer,  he  would  certainly  be  able  to  vote; 
but  I  do  not  know  that  a  working  man  should  be 
put  to  that  test  to  exercise  his  privile^ires. 

727.  But  a  very  large  proportion  do  manage 
to  vote  under  the* present  syi^m ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Milh. 

728.  You  said  that  you  did  not  think  that  an 
extension  of  the  hours  in  the  morning  would  be 
attended  with  any  advantage;  is  tmit  because 
you  tUnk  the  electors  would  not  get  out  ^  bed 
a  lit^  earlier? — Unless  you  nu^le  it  perhaps 
£Mir  or  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  at  least  it  would 
be  of  no  advantage,  for  ibis  reascm;  that  tiie 
working  men  are  on  their  wav  to  their  work 
between  five  and  six  o'clock  in  liie  morning,  and 
there  are  very  few  more  men  going  about  again 
it^m  six  to  eight. 

729.  But,  with  the  present  arrangement  of 
polling  booths,  would  not  there  be  a  ereat  many 
cases  m  which  the  polling  booths  womd  be  very 
handy  to  a  man's  residence,  so  that  he  might  vote 
on  his  way  to  his  work  in  Ae  momins  ? — If  you 
opened  the  polling  booths  at  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning  those  men  who  are  going  a  great  distance 
to  Uieir  work  would  be  able  to  record  their  votes 
in  passing. 

730.  But  you  think  it  would  be  of  no  use  un- 
less the  poll  was  opened  as  early  as  five  o'clock  ? 
— ^I  do  not  think  it  would. 

731.  You  said,  in  answer  to  the  Chairman  just 
110W5  that  you  did  not  think  that  the  delay  in  not 
declaring  the  poll  until  the  next  morning  would 

.  cause  any  additional  risk  of  disturbance ;  now,  I 
apprehend  that  it  is  uncertain  whether  the  poll 
will  be  declared  at  night  or  the  next  morning  in 
the  case  of  contested  elections? — There  can  be 
no  doubt  in  either  Parliam^itary  or  school  board 
elections  aboi4  the  result  of  the  poll  not  being 
able  to  be  declared  until  the  next  morniqg,  unless 
you  put  on  an  immense  number  of  hands  to  do 
the  counting.  With  the  municipal  -elections, 
again,  the  result  of  Ae  poll  might  be  known 
by  10  o'clock  at  night  just  now. 

732.  But  at  present  is  it  known  throughout 
the  town  that  tli^  declaration  of  the  poll  will  not 
be  made  until  the  next  day,  or  is  it  uncertain 
whether  the  result  will  be  declared  over  night  or 
the  next  morning  ?  —It  will  be  pretty  well  biown 
that  fhe  people  will  not  know  the  result  of  the 
poll  imtil  the  next  forenoon. 

^  733.  But  would  not  the  avoiding  of  the  risk  of 
disturbance  in  such  a  case  depend  very  much 
upon  its  being  universally  known  that  the  result 
of  the  poll  would  not  be  declared  until  the  next 
morning;  and,  if  that  state  of  things  did  not 
exist,  would  you  not  have  a  ^at  many  people 
hanging  about  the  place  wiutmg  for  the  decla- 
ration of  the  poll  ? — ^Undoubtedly,  if  there  was  a 
possibility  of  their  hearing  it,  perhaps  at  one  or 
two  o'clodc  in  the  morning  a  great  many  would 
widt  in  the  streets  to  hear  the  result;  but  when 
it  is  well  known  that  they  cannot  hear  it  until 
the  next  forenoon,  then  it  allays  any  excitement 
of  that  sort. 

0.109. 


Mr.  Mills — continued. 

734.  Will  the  delaying  of  the  declaration  of 
the  poll  until  the  next  morning,  in  your  opinion, 
cause  additional  expense  in  the  employment  of 
clerks  and  others  ?— If  you  wish  to  ascertain  the 
result  of  the  voting,  Ae  earlier  you  wish  to  do 
that  the  greater  the  number  of  counters  you  need 
to  employ. 

735.  Suf^posbg  diat  the  declaration  was  made 
the  next  day,  would  the  delay,  in  your  judgment, 
make  it  more  expenrive  than  die  poll  being  de- 
clared over  night  i — I  do  not  think  so. 

736.  You  said,  I  think,  in  answer  to  the  Chair- 
man, that  you'  did  not  think  that  the  extension 
of  hours  now  suggested  would  cause  any  additional 
expense ;  do  you  mean  ad^tional  expense  to  tlie 
authorities  of  Glasgow  ?-:-To  the  police. 

737.  You  did  not  mean  to  the  candidates  ? — 
No. 

738.  Have  you  ccmsidered  whether  it  would 
cause  additional  expense  to  the  candidates?— No, 
I  had  not  thought  of  that  question ;  I  referred 
to  the  police  arrangements. 

Mr.  Mundeila. 

739.  You  have  been  asked  whether  opening 
the  poll  eady  in  the  uMM^ning  would  not  meet  the 
case  in  some  respects ;  is  it  not  the  £ict  that  in 
Glasgow  your  working  men  are  employed  mainly 
in  ironworks,  in  mij^  under  the  Factory  Acts, 
and  in  the  building  trade? — To  a  great  extent 
that  is  so. 

.  740.  The  ironworks  and  the  mills  are  the  chief 
sources  of  employment,  are  they  not  ? — Yes ;  and 
then  there  are  a  great  many  mascms  and  joiners. 

741.  Do  they  not  begin  w;ork,  as  a  rule,  at  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning  ? — In  the  Summer  months 
they  Jo. 

742.  The  mills  always  commence  at  six  summer 
and  winter  under  the  Factory  Acts,  do  they  not? 
— ^I  think  so. 

743.  That  being  so,  those  men  have  to  be  on 
th^  way  to  the  mills  between,  five  and  six 
o'clock,  have  they  not  ? — The  bells  in  Glasgow 
rii^  at  half-past  five  o'clock  as  a  kind  of  waking 
hour  for  the  working  men. 

744.  It  would  be  necessary  to  open  the  poll 
sufficiently  early  for  the  men  to  vote  before  they 
go  to  work  in  the  morning  ? — Yes. 

745.  Breakfast  time  is  very  brie^  is  it  not  ? — 
Yes,  from  nine  o'clock  to  ten ;  I  think  an  hour 
is  about  the  average ;  but  a  man  may  have  to  go 
a  coofliderable  distance  from  his  mill  to  his  house,, 
even  supposing  that  he  is  living  in  the  same 
ward. 

746.  And  the  polling  place  may  not  be  in  the 
direction  of  his  house  ? — It  may  not. 

747.  In  the  building  trade  luid  the  iron  trade 
it  is  very  common,  is  it  not,  for  men  to  walk 
three  or  four  miles  to  their  work  in  the  morning, 
and  to  take  their  food  for  Uie  day  ? — That  is  so ; 
sometimes  they  take  their  food  with  them,  and  at 
some  works  there  are  places  provided  for  them 
to  have  it  warmed. 

748.  And  they  never  leave  Uie  spot  from  the 
time  when  they  arrive  in  the  morning  until  they 
finish  their  work  in  the  evening  ? — That  is  so. 

749.  Then  they  have  to  walk  a  distance  home 
again  to  ^^dean  memselves,"  as  they  call  it,  and 
then  they  would  go  to  the  jpoU,  would  they  not? 
—Yes ;  the  company  wcMrking  the  tramway  sys- 
t^n  with  us  are  bound  to  run  certain  workmen's 
cars  in  the  morning  and  in  the  evening,  from 
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Mr.  Mundeila — contioued. 

the  east  to  the  west,  and  from  the  north  to  the 
south. 

750.  Practically,  then,  it  amounts  to  this: 
that  a  certain  proportion  of  the  working  men 
could  not  possibly  register  their  votes  without 
either  neglecting  their  work  or  making  a  consi- 
derable sacrifice  ? — I  have  no  doubt  rhat  there 
are  several  thousands  in  Glasgow  in  that  posi- 
tion. 

751.  You  have  been  asked  as  to  whether  keep- 
ing the  poll  open  later  in  the  evening  might  not 
tend  to  facilitate  corrupt  practices;  have  you 
any  apprehension  about  corrupt  practices  where 
there  is  such  a  large  body  of  voters  as  we  have 
in  our  large  towns  like  Glasgow,  and  elsewhere  ? 
— In  Glasgow  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing 
having  taken  place,  or  being  supposed  to  be 


752.  It  is  very  difficult  indeed  under  the 
ballot  for  anybody  to  resort  to  corrupt  practices, 
and  it  is  a  very  foolish  sort  of  speculation  to 
maJke,  because  nobody  can  tell  what  is  the  state 
of  the  poll  ? — Just  so. 

753.  With  regard  to  another  point  about  which 
you  have  been  asked,  namely,  as  to  people  con- 
gregating in  large  numbers,  I  think  you  said  that 
you*  did  not  apprehend  any  danger  on  that  score  ? 
— No,  I  have  no  reason  to  do  so. 

754.  And  the  reason  is,  that  men  do  not  come 
up  now  with  their  colours  in  their  hats,  declaring 
how  they  will  vote,  but  they  come  up  quietly  to 
the  poll  ?— Yes. 

755.  And  at  the  most  exciting  election  which 
you  have  had  under  the  ballot  you  have  had  no 
disturbance  ? — No. 

756.  Everything  goes  off  much  more  quietly 
and  orderly  than  it  did  before  the  ballot? — 
Yes.  Before,  when  it  was  known  from  hour  to 
hour  how  the  poll  stood,  a  great  many  of  the 
electors  congregated  about  the  polling  place  to 
hear  an  oration  from  the  successful  candidate  and 
an  apolo^  from  the  defeated  one. 

757.  And  now  all  that  has  come  to  an  end  ? — 
All  that  has  come  to  an  end. 

758.  The  fact  is  that  everybody  waits  quietly 
until  the  declaration  of  the  poll  ? — Yes,  until  it 
is  published  in  the  newspapers. 

Mr.  Isaac, 

759.  How  many  elections  have  you  had  under 
the  Ballot  Act? — We  have  had  one  for  muni- 
cipal purposes  every  November  since  it  passed. 
The  municipal  elections  take  place  upon  the 
first  Tuesday  in  November.  There  have  been 
two  school  board  elections  and  one  Parlia- 
mentary election. 

Mr.  Mundeila. 

760.  Is  there  not  much  more  excitement  in 
these  municipal  and  school  board  elections^  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  polling 
places  than  there  is  in  the  Parliamentary  elec- 
tions ?— I  think,  so  far  as  I  recollect  the  Par- 
liamentary elections,  it  is  veiy  much  the  same 
all  over.    I  do  not  think  there  is  much  difference. 

Mr.  Burt. 

761.  Have  you  heard  any  of  those  complaining 
of  the  present  hours  of  poUinff  suggest  that  the 
hours  snould  be  extended  in  the  morning  rather 
than  in  the  evening?— No,  I  have  never  heard 
such  a  suggestion  as  that ;  in  fact,  I  have  never 
heard  any  one  suggesting  diat  the  hour  should  be 


Mr.  Burt — continued. 

extended  from  four  till  eight  either  ;  but,  from 
observation,  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  a  num- 
ber of  men  who  nave  the  privilege  of  voting 
cannot  exercise  it  under  the  present  arrange- 
ment. 

762.  If  it  was  generally  known  that  the  result 
of  the  poll  would  not  be  declared  until  the  fol- 
lowing day,  do  you  not  think  that  that  would 
tend  to  induce  people  to  go  home  more  than  even 
the  existing  system,  where  there  is  an  uncer- 
tainty as  to  whether  the  poll  will  be  declared 
the  same  night  or  the  following  day  ? — So  far  as 
the  school  board  elections  and  the  Irarliamentary 
elections  are  concerned,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  result  of  those  elections  cannot  be  known 
until  the  next  morning.  "With  regard^  to  the 
municipal  elections  it  is  somewhat  different, 
because  there  may  be  only  two  or  three 
contested  wards  out  of  sixteen,  and  the  counting 
of  the  votes  for  those  two  or  three  contested 
wards  can  be  accomplished  in  the  course  of  two 
or  three  hours  ;  and  it  is  pretty  well  known  in 
those  circumstances  that  the  result  of  that  muni- 
cipal election  will  be  known  that  night  about  10 
or  11  o'clock. 

763.  But  if  the  Committee  oaw  their  wav  to 
recommend  the  extension  of  the  hours  of  poUing 
io  8  o'clock,  and  it  was  consequently  known  that 
the  poll  would  not  be  declared  until  the  next 
day,  do  you  not  think  the  tendency  would  be  for 
people  to  go  quietly  home  rather  than  to  wait? 
— I  think,  if  the  law  was  such  that  the  poU 
should  not  be  declared  for  the  following  twelve 
hours  or  so,  it  would  then,  of  course,  be  beyond 
doubt,  and  it  would  be  no  use  for  tiie  people  to 
expect  any  declaration  before  that  time. 

764.  You  were  asked  certain  questions  as  to 
the  tendency  of  the  working  men  to  procrasti- 
nate, and  put  off  until  the  laist  hour  or  the  last 
half  hour  the  recording  of  their  votes ;  do  you 
think  that  the  working  men  would  have  a  greater 
tendencv  to  procrastinate  than  other  classes  ? — 
Not  a  bit ;  I  think  it  would  be  very  much  the 
same  with  any  class  of  people  ;  they  do  it  at  die 
most  convenient  time  to  themselves,  and  the 
most  convenient  time  for  the  working  man  would 
be  after  he  had  done  his  work. 

Dr.  Cameron. 

765.  You  are  responsible  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  peace  at  Glasgow  during  elections,  are 
you  not  ? — I  am. 

766.  I  suppose,  in  brief,  your  opinion  is  that 
there  would  oe  no  danger  to  the  peace  from  an 
extension  of  the  hours  of  polling  ? — I  have  not 
the  slightest  apprehension  in  that  respect 

767.  Of  course  you  cannot  mix  yourself  up  in 
political  questions  ? — No. 

768.  And  you  come  here  principally  to  speak 
upon  that  point?— Yes,  I  came  here  to  give 
wnatever  information  the  Committee  thought 
was  required. 

769.  I  asked  you  if  you  would  prepare  your- 
self to  give  the  distances  of  various  places  where 
the  working  classes  are  employed  out  of 
Glasgow ;  have  you  done  so  ? — I  have  a  general 
knowledge.  From  the  east  end  of  the  city  to 
the  west  end  it  will  be  a  distance  of  about  four 
and  a  quarter  miles,  and  about  the  same  from 
north  to  south ;  a  great  number  of  men  live  in 
the  east  end,  and  go  to  work  in  the  west  end, 
and  some  of  them  go  beyond  the  city ;  a  man 
living  in  the  west  end  of  rfie  city  may  go  perhaps 
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a  mile  or  a  mile  and  a  half  out  of  the  city  west- 
ward, where  die  principal  shipbuilding  yards  are; 
then,  of  course,  if  men  are  employea  in  house- 
building and  carpentering,  the  buildings  are 
going  on  all  round  the  city,  outside  of  it  as  well 
as  inside  of  it. 

770.  The  great  majority  of  the  working  classes 
live  at  the  east  and  north-east  parts  of  me  city, 
do  they  not  ?— A  large  number  of  them  live  in  the 
east  end,  but  they  are  spread  all  over  the  city. 
In  the  west  end  there  are  perhaps  fewer  working 
men  than  in  the  other  portions  of  the  city. 

771.  Some  of  those  ffo  long  distances  to  their 
work,  do  they  not  ? — Thev  go  down  to  White- 
inch,  a  distance  of  more  than  two  miles  beyond 
the  west  of  the  city. 

772.  Probably  five  or  ax  miles  irom  their 
homes  ? — Yes ;  and  some  will  go  to  Govan,  which 
is  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  altogether. 

773.  That  will  be  also  several  miles  from  their 
homes  ? — Yes. 

774.  Some  of  the  shipbuilding  yards  are  at  a 
very  considerable  distance  down  the  river,  are 
they  not  ? — 1  should  say  that  one  very  large 
shipbuilding  yard  would  be  at  least  three  miles 
firom  the  western  extremity  of  the  city,  and 
most  of  the  men  employed  there  I  think  would 
live  in  Glasgow;  I  refer  to  Thompson's  ship- 
building yard. 

775.  That  is  a  very  large  yard,  is  it  not? — 
Yes ;  there  are  sometimes  as  manv  as  5,000  men 
employed  there,  and  at  one  time  they  used  to  run 
a  little  steamer  from  the  works  up  to  the 
Broomielaw  for  their  workmen. 

776.  They  did  not  arrange  for  their  workmen 
to  go  home  to  their  meals  ? — I  think  they  have  a 
dinmg-hall  in  the  works,  and  they  have  built 
some  houses  near  their  works  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  their  men. 

777.  But  there  are  other  shipbuilding  yards 
even  further  down  the  river,  are  there  not  ? — 
Yes  ;  but  those  men  working  there  are  more  likely 
not  to  go  so  far  as  to  come  into  the  city  to  live. 

778.  But  is  there  not  a  steamer  run  in  connec- 
tion with  that  work,,  to  and  from  ? — I  do  not  know 
that. 

Mr.  Tennant, 

779.  Do  the  employers  of  labour  in  Glasgow, 
as  a  rule,  afford  facilities  to  their  workpeople  to 

fo  and  vote  ? — I  cannot  speak  upon  that  subject 
have  never  heard  any  complaint  that  they  did 
not  give  them  that  liberty,  nor  have  I  heard  it 
said  that  they  do. 

780.  At  what  hours  of  the  day  do  the  working 
men  generally  vote  in  Glasgow? — From  one 
o'clock  to  three,  which  are  the  meal  hours. 

781.  Would  they  require  leave  to  do  that? — 
Not  if  the  man  could  vote  within  his  hour  allowed 
for  meals, 

782.  Are  there  a  very  great  proportion  of  the 
working  men  of  Glasgow  living  at  considerable 
distances  from  tiieir  place  of  work  ? — A  very  large 
number. 

783.  What  proportion  should  you  think  were 
unable  to  record  meir  votes  ? — I  could  not  form 
any  notion  of  that. 

784.  Did  I  correctly  understand  you  to  say 
that  you  have  heard  no  complaints  from  working 
men  or  others  of  their  inabihty  to  vote  ? — I  have 
not;  in  fact  I  am  not  the  person  that  they 
woidd  be  likely  to  come  to  to  niake  any  com- 
plaint of  that  sort. 

785.  I  understood  you  to  say,  in  answer  to  one 
0.109. 
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honourable  Member,  that  there  was  no  excite- 
ment in  Glasgow  to  know  the  state  of  the  poll, 
but  that  they  were  satisfied  to  wait  until  it  ap- 
peared in  the  newspapers  ? — There  is  an  anxiety, 
you  might  say ;  I  would  not  call  it  an  excitement 
in  the  way  of  having  any  kind  of  riotous  ten- 
dency at  all.  Of  course  those  who  are  canvassing 
for  a  candidate,  and  their  friends,  arc  all  anxious 
and  excited  to  hear  whether  their  friend  is  going 
to  be  successful. 

786.  But  do  they  congregate  round  the  town- 
hall,  or  wherever  it  is,  where  the  votes  are 
counted  ? — When  the  result  of  a  Parliamentary 
election  is  declared  by  the  sheriff,  that  is  done 
from  the  county  buildings,  and  generally  there  is 
a  largfe  number  collected  there  to  hear  the  de- 
claration of  the  poll. 

783.  Would  that  be  so  if  it  were  the  middle  pf 
the  night  ?— I  do  not  think  that  it  would  to  the 
same  extent. 

788.  At  what  hour  now  is  the  declaration  of 
the  poll  in  a  Parliamentary  election? — It  is  gene- 
rallv  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  I  am 
perhaps  thinking  of  the  previous  election. 

789.  I  suppose  they  did  not  begin  to  count 
until  the  next  day  ? — No. 

Mr.  Barran. 

790.  You  have  been  asked  several  times 
whether  there  would  not  be  danger  of  crowding 
during  the  last  hour,  if  the  hours  of  polling  were 
extended  to  eight  o'clock ;  are  you  aware  that  the 
number  is  fixed  at  the  present  time  at  150  for 
each  polling  place  where  the  elector  can  mark 
his  paper  ?— 1  am  not  aware  of  that. 

791.  Supposing  it  to  be  fixed,  which  is  the  fact, 
at  150,  would  you  consider  that  there  would  be 
any  danger  of  150  people  having  to  vote,  if  even 
they  had  to  do  it,  in  the  last  two  hours  ? — I  should 
think  not. 

Mr.  Henry  Samtuhon. 

792.  Have  you  ever  heard  anything  about  per- 
sonation in  Glasgow  ? — I  never  heard  of  such  a 
thing. 

793.  With  regard  to  drinking,  which  the 
honourable  Menmer  for  Canterbury  asked  you 
about,  vou  would  be  of  opinion,  I  suppose,  that  a 
man  who  would  be  likely  to  take  too  much  to 
drink  if  the  hours  of  polling  were  extended  from 
four  to  eight,  would  be  just  as  likely  to  take  too 
much  drimt  now  ? — The  working  man  is  not  there 
^A  a  rule  during  the  last  two  hours  of  the  poll- 
ing. 

794.  When  he  comes  out  from  his  work  he  is 
just  as  likely  to  go  with  a  friend  and  drink  to  the 
health  of  the  candidate  now  as  he  would  be  after- 
wards, if  the  hours  of  polling  were  extended,  I 
suppose  ? — No,  I  think  not. 

Chairman. 

795.  Supposing  that  in  a  borough  the  progress 
of  an  election  was  known,  would  you  then  mink 
that  it  would  be  advisable  to  extend  the  hours  of 
polling  ? — I  would  have  much  more  hesitation  in 
advising  it,  if  that  was  the  case,  than  I  have  now 
with  the  ballot. 

796.  But  your  knowledge  is  that  in  Glasgow, 
and  you  would  say  probably  in  any  large  consti- 
tuency of  that  kind,  the  progress  oi  the  poll  must 
practically  remain  unknown  ? — Yes. 

797.  But  in  boroughs  at  all  events,  where  the 
progress  of  the  election  was  known,  or  if  the 
astuteness  of  election  agents  discovered    some 
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Chairman^  continuecL 

means  of  ascertaining  how  the  poll  was  going  on, 
you  would  be  opposed  to  anjr  such  extension  ? — I 
fihould  have  aome  hesitation  in  recommending  the 
extension  of  the  hours  of  polling  if  that  was  the 
case. 

Mr.  Marten^ 

798.  The  honourable  Member  for  Leeds  asked 
you  a  question  with  regard  to  the  Ballot  Act, 
with  reierence  to  the  provision  that  there  shall  be 
at  least  one  compartment  for  every  150  electors 
entitled  to  vote  at  the  polling  station ;  I  suppose 
that  you  might  have  a  pollmg  station  with  12 
or  15  different  compartments?— We  have  that 
now. 

799.  Therefore  that  would  involve  a  great 
many  more  than  150  persons  to  vote  at  one  par- 
ticular station  ? — Yes ;  I  thought  that  about  WO 
was  the  number  to  each  oflScer,  and  then  he  had  a 
staff  of  clerks  to  meet  that  number* 

800.  Take  the  case  of  there  being  900  or  1,000 
people  to  vote;  supposing  that  the  bulk  of  those 
were  working  men,  and  that  they  voted  between 


Mr.  il£sr^a--cQntinued. 
six  and  eight  or  -seven  and  eight  o'clock,  would 
diat  be  a  risk,  do  yoa  think,  of  crowding  towwtk 
the  last  portion  of  the  polling  ? — K  diere  was  a&j 
combination  it  could  be  done. 

801.  Do  you  think  that  you  ^ould  require 
extra  arrangements,  either  for  preserving  the 
peaoe  or  £or  enabling  the  voters  to  have  their 
votes  taken? — We  might;  but,  of  course,  the 
authorities  having  diarge  df  it  are  likely  to  know 
whether  there  is  any  exciting  cause  before  ^ 
election  oones  <m,  and  provision  should  be  made 
to  meet  it. 

Mr.  Barr4in. 

802.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  in  every  polling  booth 
the  number  of  polling  clerks  is  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  places  for  maridng  the  voting 
papers  ? — My  notion  is  flris :  each  jpoU  sheriff 
has  about  900  electors  upon  his  roll,  and  how 
many  clerks  he  may  have  to  assist  him  in  taking 
their  votes  I  do  not  know. 

803.  But  he  has  clerks  in  propoirtion  to  the 
numbers? — I  should  expect  so. 


Mr.  Duncan  Kenitedt,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Mr, 
Kennedy. 


Chairman, 

804.  You  are  the  Secretary  of  the  Glasgow 
Trades  Council  ? — Yes. 

805.  What  niunber  of  members  do  you  repre- 
sent?— We  represent  52  diifferent  trades  and 
branches  of  trades ;  in  the  aggregate,  between 
40,000  and  50,000  working  men. 

806.  Could  you  give  us  any  idea  of  the  pro- 
portion of  those  members  whom  you  represent 
who  are  electors? — I  should  say  that  the  great 
majority  of  them  are  electors. 

807.  Therefore,  seeing  that  the  number  of 
voters  in  Glasgow  is  62,000,  you  come  here  to 
represent  the  great  majority  of  the  electors  of 
Glasgow  ? — Of  the  working  men  of  Glasgow. 

808.  Of  the  electors  absolutely ;  what  do  you 
say  with  regard  to  the  extension  of  the  hours  of 
polling ;  is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  those 
wh(un  you  represent  are  many  of  them  unable  to 

I  give  their  votes,  owing  to  the  present  hours  ? — I 
may  say  that,  so  far  as  the  trades  council  is 
concerned,  there  is  a  very  general  concensus  of 
opinion  of  the  working  men  upon  the  question. 
It  has  always  been  a  very  important  question 
with  them ;  in  fact,  every  year  since  the  lowering 
of  the  franchise,  it  has  been  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant questions  put  to  the  members  when  tiiey 
were  addressing  their  constituents.  We  feel  very 
much  upon  the  question  that  a  large  {»*oportion 
of  working  men  are  almost  practically  dis- 
franchised under  the  present  limited  hours. 

809.  Have  the  trades  council  considered  a 
means  of  obviating  this ;  whether  by  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  polling  places,  by  placing  the 
names  on  a  register,  by  the  extension  of  the 
hours,  or  by  what  other  means  ?— The  only  means 
which  we  would  suggest  is  that  the  hours  ought 
to  be  extended  until  eight  p.m. 

810.  I  gather  from  that  answer  that  you  would 
not  be  of  opinion  that  any  opening  of  the  poll 
earlier  would  meet  your  diflSculty? — I  do  not 
think  so,  in  the  case  of  Glasgow,  at  least. 

811.  Do  a  large  proportion  of  the  members  of 
your  council  go  a  long  way  to  their  work  ? — Yes, 
I  should  say  a  very  large  proportion  of  them. 

812.  Is  it  generally  the  custom  that  you  re- 
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main  in  your  own  homes  when  you  change  yonr 
work,  or  is  it  the  custom  in  Glasgow  for  the 
worlang  men  to  change  their  abodes  when  thcj 
change  their  work? — They  change  their  work 
much  c^ener  than  they  change  their  abodes, 
because  it  is  not  always  suitable  for  a  woridng 
man  to  remove  from  his  house^  whereas  many 
times  he  is  under  circmnstances  which  compel 
him  to  remove  his  work. 

813.  Supposing  that  a  further  option  was  giren 
to  a  working  man  to  elect  at  what  polling  booth 
he  would  give  his  vote,  he  doing  that  each  year 
when  the  register  was  made  up,  according  to 
your  view  of  the  case,  that  would  not  get  out  of 
the  difficulty  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so,  because 
so  many  of  them  work  outside  the  boundary  tff 
the  city,  the  city  has  extended  so  much;  and 
with  regard  to  the  building  trades  especially,  any 
arrangement  which  you  might  make  would  abnost 
debar  the  members  of  the  building  trade  from 
voting. 

814.  What  are  the  principal  trades  in  Glas- 
gow?— In  the  building  trade  there  are  from 
16,000  to  20,000  men  employed,  who  are  very 
much  affected  by  the  present  limited  hours  of 
polling. 

.  815.  Is  that  16,000  or  20,000  out  of  the  50,000 
that  you  represent  in  your  trades  council?— 
There  are  some  of  those  that  I  have  mentioned 
who  are  not  represented  on  the  trades  council ;  I 
am  taking  the  whole  building  trade. 

816.  What  are  the  general  hours  of  work  ?— 
The  general  hours  of  woric  are  from  six  to  five, 
in  some  cases  from  six  to  six ;  but  in  cases  where 
they  have  a  long  way  to  travel  to  their  work,  it 
is  practically  from  five  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
ana  in  some  cases  earlier,  to  seven  o'clock  at 
.night. 

817.  A  man  in  that  case  would  have  to  leave 
his  house  about  five  o'clock,  very  generally  in 
Glasgow,  in  order  to  get  to  his  work  ?■ — ^Yes. 

818.  Both  in  summer  and  in  winter  ?— No ;  in 
the  building  trade  in  winter  time  some  of  them 
do  not  begin  their  work  until  eight  or  nine  o'clock 
in  the  morning. 

819.  Where 
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819.  Where  light  is  absolutely  necessaTj,  and 
the  use  of  artificuJ  light  is  practically  imposnble  ? 
—Yes. 

820.  What  are  the  usual  dinner  hours  ?— The 
usual  dinner  hour  is  from  one  o'clock  to  two,  and 
in  some  cases  from  two  to  three. 

821.  But  there  is  one  hour  allowed? — Yes. 

822.  At  Parliamentary  election  times^  is  it  the 
general  custom  for  the  employers  to  give  any 
more  time  for  voting  ? — I  have  not  known  it  so. 

823.  Is  it  ever  the  case  that  the  occasion  of  an 
election  is  made  a  general  holiday  in  Glasgow  ? 
— Not-  to  my  knowledge ;  there  are  exceptional 
cases>  1  believe,  where  they  set  a  holiday^  but  it 
is  not  by  any  means  a  general  rule. 

824.  Would  you  go  so  &r  as  to  sav  that  it  was 
desirable,  if  it  was  suggested  ? — ^I  do  not  tiiink 
that  it  is  desirable ;  I  do  not  think  that  for  the 
purpose  of  voting,  a  workman  should  be  compelled 
to  take  a  holiday ;  and  another  reason  ia^  that  it 
might,  perhaps,  lead  to  drunkenness,  and  so 
forth. 

82^.  You  have  stated  l^at  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  working  men  ef  Glasgow  are 
unable  to  give  their  votes  by  reason  of  the  pre- 
sent hours  ;  we  have  it  before  us  that  at  the  last 
Parliamentary  election  of  1874,  40,446  voters 
voted  out  of  a  total  number  on  the  register  ef 
54,000 ;  have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  how 
many  more  would  have  voted  if  the  hours  had 
been  different? — I  could  not  say;  ^ut  I  know 
that  in  canvassing  at  the  time,  I  met  With  many 
objections,  that  parties  were  unable  to  come  and 
vote  owin^  to  the  distance.  In  some  cases  they 
were  unable  to  lose  the  time,  suj^sing  that  they 
had  the  facilities  afforded  them;  and  in  other 
instances,  through  the  peculiarity  of  their  trade, 
they  could  not  lose  the  time  without  entailing 
a  loss  upon  others  who  were  connected  witS 
them. 

826.  Supposing  that  the  hours  of  polling  were 
extended  until  eight  o'clock,  at  what  time  do 
you  think  that  the  majority  of  the  electors  whom 
you  specially  represent  would  vote? — I  ihink 
from  five  to  eight. 

.  827.  Would  it  not,  in  practice,  come  to  be 
rather  later  than  that ;  would  it  not  be  the  prac- 
tice for  men  to  come  home  from  work,  and  get 
their  tea,  and  change  their  things,  and  then  go 
and  vote? — Yes,  in  some  cases;  but  in  the 
majority  of  cases  I  think  tiiat  where  men  can 
vote  during  Ac  meal  hours  they  would  not  jwst- 
pone  it  until  night. 

828.  You  think  that  if  a  man  could  vote  during 
the  meal  hours,  he  would  do  so  ? — Yes ;  it  would 
be  only  the  surplus  voters,  or  those  who  cannot 
at  present  vote,  who  would  vote  after  five 
o'clock. 

829.  You  cannot  give  us  any  idea,  can  you, 
of  the  additi(»ial  number  that  you  think  would 
vote  ? — Of  course  we  have  not  had  so  much 
practice  in  Parliamentary  elections;  we  have 
only  had  one  Parliamentary  election  since  the 
Ballot  Act  came  into  force ;  but  in  the  ward  to 
which  I  belong,  I  am  secretary  of  the  ward  com- 
mittee ;  it  is  solely,  I  may  say,  a  working  man's 
ward,  and  the  constituency  has  been  averaging 
from  3,700  up  to  about  4,000  voters ;  and  yet  to 
my  knowledge,  taking  the  last  election,  not  nearly 
one-half  of  them  voted.  At  the  last  contested 
election,  when  three  candidates   stood  for  one 
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seat,  out  of  3,762  voters  only  about  1,800  went 
to  the  poll. 

830.  I  understand  vou  to  say  that  it  is  within 
your  knowledge  that  the  reason  why  so  few  voted 
was,  because  the  hours  were  inconvenient  to 
them  ?— Yes,  just  so.  I  found  in  canvassing 
that  it  was  the  general  complaint  that  they  oou3 
not  in  some  cases,  as  I  have  already  stated,  a&rd 
the  time,  and  in  others  it  was  quite  impossible 
for  them  to  get  away  to  vote. 

831.  But  in  the  case  of  Parliamentary  Sec- 
tions, it  seems  that  that  diflSculty  has  been  to  a 
great  extent  overcome,  because  the  figures  before 
us  show  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  votere 
TOted  ;  74  per  cent  was  a  large  prqwrtion  ?— 
Yes;  I  beheve  that  there  is  more  mt^est  taken 
in  a  Parliamentary  election,  but,  as  a.  rule,  there 
18  ffreat  interest  taken  in  the  municipal  elections. 
I  have  taken  the  principal  wards  of  the  city 
where  the  WOTkmg  men  reside ;  1  find  that  in  one 
of  tiiem,  at  the  last  contested  election,  where 
there  was  a  constituency  of  6,8 19,  only  1,700  out 
of  that  number  voted. 

832.  And  in  all  those  cases  it  is  within  your 
knowledge  that  the  causes  of  non-voting  were 
such  as  you  have  described,  namely,  the  incon- 
venience of  the  hours?— Jui^t  so. 

833.  And  of  course  we  must  allow  something 
for  comparative  indifference,  that  is  to  say, 
municipal  elections  not  being  so  keenly  contested 
as  a  Parliamentary  election ?— Just  so;  the 
same  interest  is  not  taken. 

834.  Is  there  any  other  point  upon  which  yon 
would  like  to  give  evidence  to  the  Committee  ?— 
As  I  have  already  stated,  it  has  been  a  very 
important  question  with  the  trades  council ;  and 
when  the  trades  council  of  Glasgow  learnt  that 
your  Honourable  House  had  appointed  a  Com- 
mittee to  make  inquh-y  into  this  subject,  they 
thought  that  the  best  proof  they  could  give  of 
the  electors  wanting  an  extension  of  the  hour<« 
was  by  getting  up  a  petition ;  and  although  we 
have  only  had  a  very  short  time,  I  have  here  a 
petition  which  I  am  anxious  to  lay  before  the 
Committee,  and  which  we  wish  our  honourable 
Member,  Dr.  Cameron,  to  present  to  the  House, 
which  contains  between  12,000  and  13,000  sig- 
natures of  electors;  6,000  or  7,000  of  those  were 
collected  in  a  few  days  by  the  delegates  on  the 
trades  council  amongst  the  workmen  at  their 
works  quite  spontaneously;  and  we  are  perfectly 
convinced  that  if  we  had  had  more  time  we  could 
have  got  many  more  names. 

835.  Is  there  any  time  of  the  day,  during  the 
dinner  hour  we  will  say,  at  which  there  is  too 
great  a  crowd  at  the  ipolling  booths  when  men 
who  have  come  away  from  their  dinner,  and  have 
got  a  little  time  to  go  and  vote,  have  found  it 
impossible  to  do  so? — Yes;  I  have  known 
instances  where  it  was  quite  impossible ;  I  have 
myself  brought  men  over  two  miles  in  a  cab,  and 
after  I  brought  them  thev  could  not  vote, 
and  they  have  had  to  go  back  as  tixey  came.  I 
myself  during  the  winter  montiis,  when  I  have 
to  be  at  my  work  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
have  had  a  long  way  to  travel,  and  have  been 
obliged  to  leave  before  eight  o'clock,  and  I  could 
not  go  and  vote. 

836.  Did  you  make  any  complaint  to  the  pre- 
siding officer?— No,  because  we  thought  we 
could  get  no  redress. 

E  4  837.  Are 
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Mr.  Henry  Samuelson. 

837.  Are  you  well  acquainted  with  the  habits 
and  wishes  and  desires  of  working  men? — Natu- 
rally ;  I  have  mixed  much  amongst  them. 

838.  Are  you  a  working  man  yourself? — I  am 
a  workinff  man. 

839.  What  is  your  trade  ? — I  am  a  painter. 

840.  What  other  trades  besides  that  of  the 
builders  are  represented  upon  your  trades 
council  ? — We  have  all  branches  of  the  trades ; 
you  will  find  them  represented  here  as  52  trades. 

841.  What  proportion  of  the  working  men  in 
Glasgow  do  you  think  live  far  from  their  work  ? — 
Very  many  of  Ihem ;  in  the  building  trade,  for 
instance,  in  which  I  should  think  there  are  from 
16,000  to  20,000  men  employed,  perhaps  you 
might  be  working  at  your  own  door  to-day  and 
be  three  miles  distant  to-morrow,  as  I  have  been 
many  a  time  myself;  in  fact,  I  have  been  at 
work  before  breakfast  at  my  own  door,  and  at 
ten  o'clock  I  have  been  two  or  three  miles  dis- 
tant ;  you  cannot  say  that  you  will  be  at  one  job 
perhaps  a  month  at  a  time ;  you  may  be,  and  you 
may  not. 

Chairman. 

842.  And  in  the  building  trades  it  is  the  custom 
generally  to  take  your  dinner  with  you  if  you 
are  going  to  a  distance  ? — Just  so ;  in  fact,  in  the 
building  trades  they  have  to  carry  all  their  meals 
with  them. 

Mr.  Henry  Samuelsan. 

843.  Is  that  the  case  in  other  trades  ? — No, 
except  in  the  shipbuilding  yards. 

844.  How  long  is  given  for  breakfast  ? — An 
hour,  generally. 

845.  What  are  the  hours  of  the  printers  in 
Glasgow? — I  do  not  know  exactly;  I  under- 
stand that  they  work  54  hours  a  week,  but  I  do 
not  know  exactly  bow  they  work  it. 

846.  Is  there  any  indisposition,  as  a  rule, 
amongst  the  employers  in  Glasgow  to  give  their 
men  tune  to  go  and  vote  ? — I  cannot  say ;  I  know 
in  two  instances  when  I  myself  have  sone.to  get 
men  from  their  work  they  would  not  be  allowed 
to  come  out. 

847.  And  if  a  man  went  without  leave  he 
would  risk  the  loss  of  his  place,  I  suppose?-— We 
did  not  get  a  chance  to  see  the  men,  out  we  were 
told  that  the  men  could  not  get  out. 

Mr,  Barran. 

848.  Is  it  a  fact  that  in  many  instances,  if  men 
were  allowed  to  leave  their  work  in  the  middle 
of  the  day  to  go  and  record  their  votes,  it  would 
be  a  great  inconvenience  to  the  employers,  and 
might  be  a  loss  of  wages  to  the  men  who  were 
working  with  them? — In  very  many  cases  it  would 
be  60.  For  instance,  in  the  case  of  a  plater  in  a 
ship-yard,  who  has  two  or  three  helpers  with 
him,  it  would  throw  those  men  idle  if  he  went  to 
record  his  vote. 

849.  And  that  is  so  in  other  trades ;  for  in- 
stance, painters  and  paper-hangers  sometimes 
work  in  couples,  do  they  not  ? — Yes. 

850.  And  in  consequence  of  the  inconvenience 
that  would  arise  from  time  to  time  if  men  had  to 
leave  their  work,  they  are  refused  permission  to 
go  by  their  employers  ? — In  many  instances,  in 
those  trades  you  mention,  I  do  not  think  they  ask 
their  employers,  because  they  know  that  it  is 
almost  an  impossibility  for  them  to  leave  without 
throwing  some  one  idle. 

851.  Was  there  much  excitement  at  the  last 
Parliamentary  contest  during  the  time  of  the 
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progress  of  the  election? — There  was  during  a 
portion  of  the  time,  but  not  a  great  excitement; 
the  excitement  cooled  down  very  quickly. 

852.  Is  it  your  impression  that  if  die  hours  of 
polling  were  extended  to  eight  o'clock,  and  if 
under  those  circumstances  the  declaration  of  the 
poll  was  postponed  until  the  next  day,  the  people 
would  disperse  that  night  earlier  than  they  do 
under  existing  circumstances? — It  is;  I  think 
that  it  would  be  a  very  great  improvement  upon 
the  present  system,  because  it  is  virtually  after 
the  poll  is  closed  that  the  excitement  takes  place. 

863.  And  they  would  not  be  likely  to  congre- 
gate so  numerously  the  next  day  to  hear  the 
declaration  of  the  poll  as  they  would  be  to  remain 
together  the  same  night  ?-r-lVo,  I  do  not  think  sor 
I  think  their  enthusiasm  would  have  cooled  by 
the  next  morning. 

Mr.  Tennant 

854.  Can  you  tell  us  what  proportion  of  the 
working  men  did  actually  vote  at  tne  last  Parlia- 
mentary election  ? — I  cannot  give  you  any  exact 
pioportion  more  than  the  figures  of  the  municipal 
election  that  I  have  quoted. 

855.  You  have  given  us  two  wards;  -  can  you 
give  us  the  figures  for  the  entire  burgh  ? — No,  I 
merely  took  the  four  wards  where  me  working 
men  principally  reside,  and  I  found  that  muc£ 
less  than  half,  and  in  some  cases  not  one-third,  of 
them  voted. 

856.  Do  you  know  what  is  the  total  number  of 
working  men  who  have  votes  in  Glasgow? — I 
cannot  say  exactly  the  number,  but  1  should 
fancv  30,000  or  40,000.  I  should  think  there 
would  be  30^000,  at  any  rate. 

857.  Could  you  form  any  idea  of  how  many  do 
vote  now? — I  cannot  say  how  many  vote  at  a 
Parliamentary  election,  but  I  know  that  very 
many  are  debarred  from  voting. 

Dr.  Cameron. 

858.  You  refer  to  having  had  your  attention 
directed  to  the  result  of  the  municipal  elections  in 
the  chief  working-class  wards  in  the  city ;  as  I 
understand,  the  result  of  your  looking  into  that 
matter  was  that  you  found  that  in  those  wards 
little  over  one-third  of  the  voters  recorded  their 
votes,  whereas,  in  other  wards,  fully  half  recorded 
theirs ;  is  not  that  so  ? — Yes. 

859.  And  this  smaller  proportion  in  these 
working  men's  wards  you  attribute  not  to  any 
lack  of  interest,  but. to  the  physical  difliculties  in 
the  way  of  their  recording  their  votes  ?— Jilst  so; 
and  that  is  reported  to  the  coimcil  by  the  dele- 
gates who  reside  in  the  different  localities  of  the 
city. 

860.  An  honourable  Member  has  suggested 
that  the  diflSculty  might  be  got  over  by  lowing 
the  voters  to  choose  some  other  locality  than  their 
own  ward,  where  they  might  record  their  votes ; 
do  you  believe  that  that  plan  would  work  at  all? 
— 1  do  not  think  so.  It  would  not  work  with  the 
building  trades,  especially  in  the  case  of  Glasgow, 
where  tne  city  has  extended  so  much  outside  the 
boundaiy. 

861.  Moreover,  I  suppose  a  man  in  the  build- 
ing trade  may  be  working  at  one  end  of  the  city 
to-day,  and  at  another  to-morrow,  without  leaving 
his  employ  or  his  house  ? — Yes. 

862.  The  Glasgow  Trades  Council  is  an  insti- 
tution that  has  nothing  to  do  with  politics,  is  it 
not? — It  does  not  belong  to  any  political  party ; 
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it  is  composed  of  all  political  parties ;  we  have 
men  of  all  shades  of  politics  in  it. 

863.  And  it  embraces  Conservatives  ? — Yes  ; 
we  have  a  good  many  of  them. 

864.  I  suppose  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion 
amongst  you  upon  the  desii'ability  of  extending 
the  hours  of  polling  ? — No  ;  we  are  quite  unani- 
mous^  and  have  been  so  for  many  years  upon  the 
question  of  the  extension  of  the  hours  of  polling* 

865.  You  have  mentioned  the  large  number  of 
persons  employed  in  the  building  trades;  are 
there  also  a  large  number  of  persons  employed 
in  shipbuilding  in  Glasgow  ? — So  far  as  I  can 
gather  from  the  statistics  and  from  the  returns 
•wWch  we  have,  there  are  about  25,000  employed 
in  the  shipbuilding  trade  who  do  not  all  live  in 
Glasgow,  but  a  very  large  per-centage  of  whom 
come  to  Glasgow  in  the  evening,  aud  some  of 
whom  are  employed  as  far  as  six  or  seven  miles 
down  the  river  at  Renfrew  and  Dalmuir. 

866.  I  think  in  the  case  of  Dalmuir  a  boat  goes 
up  and  down  every  day,  leaving  Glasgow  at  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning?— Yes  ;  which  the  men 
have  to  pay  for. 

867.  I  think  the  question  of  the  extension  of 
the  hours  of  polling  has  been  constantly  brought 
up  before  the  Trades  Council?  —  Constantly, 
every  year, 

868.  And  it  is  referred  to  in  almost  every  one 
of  their  reports  ? — It  is. 

Mr.  Mundella. 

869.  You  have  been  asked  whether  the  elec- 
tions are  not  sometimes  made  general  holidays  ; 
is  it  not  the  fact  that  most  of  the  workmen  em- 
ployed in  the  iron  trades,  and  in  the  building 
trades,  and  in  the  shipwright  trades,  and  so  on, 
are  paid  so  much  per  hour  ? — Yes. 

870.  If  there  is  a  general  holiday  it  comes  en- 
tirely out  of  the  workmen's  pockets  ? — It  comes 
entirely  out  of  the  workmen's  pockets. 

871.  And  that  is  the  reason  why  they  object 
to  have  holidays  on  polling-days  ? — Just  so  ;  and 
more  than  that,  I  have  found  that  it  is  the  un- 
mistakeable  opinion  that  working  men  claim  it 
as  a  right  to  have  every  facility  afforded  them  to 
exercise  the  franchise  without  having  a  holiday. 

872.  Then  again,  working  men  in  almost  all 
businesses  work  in  sets;  so  that  if  a  man  is 
absent  from  his  own  work  he  is  probably  stopping 
somebody  else ;  for  instance,  in  a  spinning  mill  a 
spinner  has  a  number  of  people,  women  and 
cnildren,  dependent  upon  him,  and  if  he  is  absent 
they  are  idle  ? — Yes. 

873.  That  is  true  of  other  trades  also,  is  it  not  ? 
—Yes;  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  the  plasterers, 
who  almost  continually  work  in  couples,  it  is  im- 
possible for  one  man  to  leave  without  throwing 
his  neighbour  out 

874.  Then  if  the  men  take  time  for  voting  they 
have  to  make  a  personal  sacrifice,  and  thev  have 
to  sacrifice  the  interest  of  othei's  as  well,  have 
they  not  ? — They  have. 

875.  And  there  is  also  of  course  a  consequent 
waste  of  the  steim-power  and  the  appliances  of 
their  employer  ? — Yes. 

876.  Does  not  the  sacrifice  fall  heaviest  upon 
the  most  industrious  and  thrifty  workman  ;  he  is 
the  man,  is  he  not,  that  generally  objects  to  lose 
his  time  ? — Yes. 

877.  The  loafer,  the  indolent  man,  does  not 
care  so  much  about  it  ? — As  a  rule  I  do  not  think 
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the  loafers  take  much  interest  in  the  elections, 
any  further  than  so  far  as  a  drink  is  concerned. 

878.  Therefore  it  is  no  loss  to  that  class  of  man, 
but  the  loss  falls  heaviest  upon  the  thrifty  and 
industrious  ? — Just  so.    It  is  a  gain  to  that  class. 

879.  Then  you  were  asked  whether  there  was 
any  indisposition  on  the  part  of  the  employers  to 
give  their  workmen  time  to  vote  ;  that  indisposi- 
tion is  quite  natural,  is  it  not,  seeing  the  logs  it 
entails  upon  them  ? — Quite  natural. 

880.  I  ou  have  been  asked  as  to  the  number  of 
working  men  in  Glasgow  ;  there  is  a  very  simple 
test  as  to  that ;  what  was  the  number  of  voters  on 
the  register  before  the  extension  of  the  franchise? 
— I  could  not  exactly  say  just  now. 

881.  You  are  satisfied  in  your  own  mind  that 
an  extension  of  the  hours  oi  polling  until  eight 
o'clock  would  practically  meet  the  whole  of  the 
diiaSculties  of  the  case? — I  am  convinced  tliat  it  will. 

882.  And  that  then  the  working  man  will  be 
perfectly  free  to  exercise  his  right  without  loss  to 
himself  or  without  entailing  loss  upon  other 
people  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Mills. 

883.  I  think  you  said  that  in  respect  of  the 
building  trades  the  hours  of  work  did  not  in  some 
cases  begin  until  between  eight  and  nine  o'clock 
in  the  morning  ?  —  Yes,  during  the  winter 
months. 

884.  Is  that  the  case  with  reference  to  any 
other  trade  in  Glasgow?— Not  that  I  am  aware 
of,  except  in  the  case  of  businesses  in  which  men 
do  not  go  out  as  a  rule  until  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning  regularly.  For  instance,  we  change  our 
hours  about  the  month  of  October,  and  the  masons 
change  theirs  about  November;  and  others  again 
have  a  fixed  period  at  which  they  change  their 
hours. 

885.  I  suppose  that  in  those  cases  the  persons 
engaged  in  tnese  trades  who  do  not  go  to  work 
so  early  as  the  others,  could  avail  themselves  of 
the  power  of  voting,  supposing  that  the  poll  was 
open,  say,  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  ? — It 
would  depend  upon  the  distance  that  they  had  to 
go  to  their  work. 

886.  But  supposing  that  the  place  of  polling 
was  convenient  to  their  residences,  they  would  be 
able  to  vote  if  the  poll  opened  at .  seven  o'clock, 
would  they  not  ? — ^x  es,  except  that  there  would 
be  more  people  at  the  poll  at  that  hour. 

887.  1  think  you  said  that  in  the  case  of  the 
municipal  elections  there  were  wards  in  which 
there  were  not  more  than  one-third,  and  some 
wards  in  which  there  were  not  more  than  one- 
half,  of  the  number  of  voters  on  the  register  who 
actually  voted  ? — Yes. 

888.  Can  you  tell  me  how  the  School  Board 
elections  stand  in  comparison  with  the  municipal 
elections  in  that  respect,  the  qualification  being 
the  same,  and  the  number  upon  the  register  of 
those  who  are  qualified  to  vote  at  the  School 
Board  elections  and  municipal  elections  being  the 
same ;  do  you  know  whether  there  are  more  or 
less  who  vote  at  School  Board  elections  than  vote 
at  municipal  elections  ? —  Many  more  vote  at 
School  Board  elections ;  but  a  female  has  a  vote 
at  a  School  Board  election  in  Scotland,  and  she 
has  not  at  a  municipal  election.  All  householders 
have  a  vote  at  the  School  Board  elections. 

889.  But  that  is  the  case  in  reference  to 
School  Board  elections  and  municipal  elections^ 
is  it  not? — No,  only  at  the  School  Board  elec- 
tions. 

F  890.  Is 
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Mr.  Barren. 

890.  Is  it  a  fact  that  women  haye  not  votes  for 
the  municipal  elections  in  Scotland  ? — They  have 
not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Mr.  Halsey, 

891.  Are  the  municipal  elections  in  Glasgow 
usually  political  in  their  character? — Unfor- 
tunately they  are. 

892.  I  suppose  the  same  people  work  them,  as 
to  canvassing  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  as  would 
work  a  Parliaraentary  election? — ^In  many  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Marten. 

893.  Have  the  working  men  who  are  repre- 
sented hy  your  council  considered  the  question 
of.  the  extra  expense  that  would  be  occasioned 
by  keeping  open  the  poll  until  eight  o'clock  ? — 
Yea,  they  have  considered  the  question  of  ex- 
pense, and  that  is  the  only  difCculty  that  they  see 
m  the  whole  matter ;  but  upon  mature  considera- 
tion^  tkey  think  that  so  much  benefit  would 
accrue  to  the  working  men.  that  the  expense 
should  be  a  secondary  consideration. 

894.  Are  they  williog  themselves  to  subscribe 
a 'proportionate  part  of  the  expense  ? — They  are 
willing  enough  so  far  as  the  rate  is  concerned,  I 
believe. 

895.  You  heard  the  evidence  given  to-day, 
perhaps,  by  a  gentleman  who  said  that  the  exten- 
sion 01  the  hours  of  polling  would  entail  an  extra 
expense  of  about  500  /.  ?— I,  did. 

896.  Have  the  members  of  your  council  con- 
sidered that  amount? — I  do  not  know  if  they 
have  considered  what  the  amount  would  be,  but 
they  are  undoubtedly  aware  that  it  would  entail 
additional  expenditure. 

897.  According  to  the  estimate  that  has  been 
made,  it  would  entail  additional  expense,  to  the 
extent  of  increasing  the  expenses  by  about  one- 
fifth? — I  cannot  say  exactly  what  calculations 
they  have  made,  but  they  are  perfectly  aware 
that  it  will  entail  additional  expense ;  however, 
they  think  the  benefit  would  be  so  great  as  to 
counterbalance  the  expense. 

898.  You  take  an  active  part,  I  presume,  in 
elections  ? — I  do. 

899.  During  those  times,  I  presume  you  are 
not  engaged  in  your  trade? — I  am  always  engaged 
in  my  trade;  1  have  invariably  lost  a  day  or  so; 
but  it  is  solely  at  my  own  expenise  that  I  have 
lost  it. 

900.  Did  you  take  an  active  part  in  the  Parlia- 
mentary election  of  1874  ?— J  aid. 

901.  And  you  take  an  active  part  in  municipal 
elections? — 1  do. 

902.  And  in  School  Board  elections? — Not 
quite  so  much  in  them. 

Mr.  Isaac. 

903.  I  think  you  said  that  you  represent  be- 
tween 40,000  and  50,000  workmen  here  to-day  ? 
—Yes. 

904.  And  that  the  greater  proportion  of  that 
number  were  electors  of  Glasgow  ?— Yes. 

905.  That  would  lead  the  Committee  to  under- 
stand that  over  and  above  the  persons  whom  you 
represent  here  to-day,  there  would  not  be  more 
than  about  14,000  electors  ? — I  think  that  is  a 
mistake. 

906.  I  take  it  from  your  own  words ;  you  say 
that  you  represent  from  40,000  to  50,000  men, 
and  that  nearly  the  whole  of  them  are  electors ; 
and  you  only  have  64,000  voters  on  the  Parlia- 


Mr.  Isaac — coiitinued. 
mentary  register  ?— I  beg  your  pardon,  I  did  not 
say  that  nearly  the  whole  of  them  were  electors; 
I  said  the  great  majority.     The  present  electoral 
roll  is  about  62,000. 

»  907.  I  think  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you 
are  secretary  to  a  ward  ? — Yes,  to  the  ward  I 
reside  in ;  the  fourth  ward. 

908.  What  association  is  it  that  you  are  secre- 
tary  of? — It  is  the  committee  appointed  annu- 
ally by  the  ratepayers  to  look  after  the  interests 
of  the  ward,  not  for  any  party  purpose  at  alL 

909.  It  is  not  political  ?—  No. 

910.  And  you  do  a  great  deal  of  canvassing 
during  the  contest  of  an  election?— I  have 
done  so,  unfortunately  for  myself,  in  some 
cases. 

911.  So  that  you  are  speaking  from  very  great 
experience  in  this  matter? — Yes,  since  1868. 

91^.  And  your  impression  is  that  the  working 
men  do  not  record  their  votes  because  they  have 
not  the  opportunity  of  doing  it  during  the  work- 
ing hours  ? — In  very  many  cases. 

13.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  any  idea  of 
what  number  of  those  men,  beyond  those  who 
already  poll,  would  poll  if  the  hours  of  polling 
were  extended  to  eight  o'clock  at  night?— I  can 
only  say  that  if  you  take  their  promises  very 
many  of  them  would  poll.  For  instance,  in  the 
ward  where  I  reside  many  hundreds  have  said 
that  they  coufd  not  poll  simply  because  they 
were  unable  to  lose  their  time,  or  because  their 
peculiar  calling  prevented  them  from  leaving, 
supposing  that  they  were  willing  to  lose  their 
time  ;  and,  in  many  instances,  I  know  that  that 
was  a  fact. 

9 14.  Have  you  ever  rendered  any  assistance 
in  the  polling-booths  at  any  time  auring  these 
contests ;  have  you  been  a  clerk  employed  there 
to  count  the  votes  or  to  do  anything  of  that  kind? 
— No ;  I  have  been  at  the  polling-booths,  but  I 
have  never  acted  as  clerk, 

915.  In  what  capacity  were  you  there? 
—  I  have  been  just  assisting  in  bringing 
voters  to  the  poll  on  several  occasions ;  I  have 
acted  in  different  positions.  Last  time  I  was  one 
of  the  agents,  but  they  declined  to  swear  in 
more  than  two  to  each  candidate  in  the  ward, 
and  I  thought  myself  that  it  was  an  injustice, 
because  to  appoint  two  men  between  six  or  eight 
booths  was  not  doing  justice  to  the  ratepayers,  I 
consider. 

916.  Yop.  were  appointed  to  that  position 
from  your  post  as  secretary  of  the  ward,  I  pre- 
sume ? — No,  the  ward  committee  fcike  no  inte- 
rest as  a  committee  in  an  election ;  they  are  solely 
there  to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  electors, 
but  each  party  works  for  whoever  he  thinks 
best.  They  did  not  act  as  a  committee  then,  bat 
only  as  individuals. 

Mr.  Barran. 

917.  Is  not  that  ward  committee  which  you 
speak  of  really  a  ratepayers'  defence  association? 
— Yon  may  call  it  that  if  you  choose ;  they  are 
appointed  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  rate- 
payers to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  ward. 

Mr.  Isaac. 

918.  The  honourable  Member  for  Sheffield 
asked  you  questions  with  reference  to  a  great 
number  of  trades,  men  engaged  in  iron-works, 
masons,  carpenters,  and  painters,  and  all  those 
things ;  have  you  a  personal  knowledge  of  all 
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the  establishments  in  which  those  people  work  ? 
—I  haye,  in  the  majority  of  cases;  I  have 
wrought  in  shipbuilding  yiurds  at  painting,  and  I 
know  from  coming  in  contact  with  platers  and 
rivetters  that  they  cannot  work  without  a  helper; 
1  know  that  a  plasterer  cannot  work  at  a  large 
wall  without  a  helper,  and  in  other  cases  if  one 
man  goes  away  the  labourers  are  thrown  idle  I 
know  ;  and  in  my  own  trade,  in  particular  jobs^ 
if  one  man  went  away  another  man  would  be 
thrown  idle. 

919.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  in  most  of  the  build- 
ing trades  more  particularly,  the  men  frequently 
leaye  their  homes  on  Monday  morning,  and  return 
on  Saturday,  when  their  employers  have  jobs  far 
away  from  where  they  Hve  ? — \  es,  it  is,  in  many 
instances. 

920.  Would  the  extension  of  the  hours  of 
polling  be  any  advantage  to  those  men? — No, 
unless  you  made  the  election  on  Saturday  after- 
noon, as  the  Birmingham  Trades  Cooncil  sug- 
gests. 

Chairman. 

921.  You  have  had  considerable  experience  as 
a  canvasser,  especially  at  municipal  elections,  I 
understand;  and  you  have  told  us  that  when  you 
ask  a  man  for  his  vote,  a  very  frequent  answer 
£hat  you  get  is,  that  the  nature  of  his  trade  is 
such  that  he  cannot  come;  is  not  that  very  often 
a  very  convenient  answer  for  a  man  to  give  ? — 
Yes,  I  know  in  some  instances  it  is. 

922.  But  over  and  above  that,  you  know,  from 
your  own  knowledge,  that  it  is  a  bond  fide  reason 
wluch  has  bubstantially  been  given  by  a  large 
number  of  men  in  Glasgow  ? — By  many,  in  my 
own  locality,  where  I  reside,  and  where  I  know 
the  persons  individually. 

923.  But  that  reason  is  also,  no  doubt,  given 
occasionally  as  a  mere  excuse,  is  it  not  ? — Yes,  I 
quite  believe  that  many  people  make  that  excuse 
who  have  no  intention  to  vote. 

Mr.  Henry  Samuelson, 

924.  The  interest  that  is  taken  in  this  question 
is  shown  by  a  paragrs^h  in  this  report,  I  think, 
where  the  extension  of  the  polling  hours  at  mu- 
nicipal and  Parliamentary  elections  is  noted  as 
one  of  the  questions  upon  which  a  committee  of 
tiie  Trades  Council  consulted  with  the  Members 
for  the  burgh;  that  was  before  this  Committee 
was  appointed  ? — Yes,  and  that  has  been  so  for  a 
number  of  years. 

Dr.  Cameron. 

925.  An  honourable  Member  asked  you  whe- 
ther the  Trades  Council  would  be  wilting  to  sub- 
scribe to  pay  those  expenses;  is  it  not  a  fact  that 


Dr.  Cameron — continued. 

the  Trades  Council  are  in  favour  of  throwing  the 
whole  of  tJie  official  expenses  upon  the  rates  ? — 
Yes. 

926.  You  have  acted  as  canvasser;  but  in  all 
oases  of  Parliamentary  elections,  at  all  events,  I 
think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  you  did  it  purely 
from  political  convictions,  and  not  as  a  paid  can- 
vasser ? — I  may  sa^,  that*  so  far  as  both  municipal 
elections  and  Parliamentary  elections  are  con* 
cerned,  I  have  never  yet  received  a  halfpenny 
for  all  the  time  I  have  lost,  and  I  would  scorn  to 
take  anything. 

927.  And,  in  point  of  fact,  at  the  Parliamentary 
elections  there  was  no  paid  canvasser  ? — None, 
to  my  knowledge. 

Mr,  Mundella. 

928.  You  were  asked  by  the  honourable  Member 
fur  Exeter  whether,  if  the  polling-place  was  open 
at  7  o'clock  in  the  morning,  it  would  not  meet 
the  case  of  the  men  in  the  building  trade  who  do 
not  go  to  work  until  eight  or  nine  o'clock  ;  it 
would  only  meet  the  case  in  winter,  if  the  elec- 
tion fell  in  winter,  would  it  not  ? — Yes. 

929.  And  if  tlie  election  fell  in  summer  it 
would  be  no  advantage  ? — No  advantage  what* 
ever. 

930.  With  respect  to  men  who  go  out  of  town 
for  a  week  and  do  not  return  until  Saturday 
night,  of  course  no  extension  of  the  hours  of 
polling  would  meet  their  case  ? — No. 

931.  But  that  is  no  reason  why  the  case  of  all 
the  other  ipen,  who  do  not  go  away  for  the  week, 
should  not  be  met,  is  it  ?— No.  As  a  rule  when 
men  go  into  the  country  it  is  in  the  summer,  when 
the  municipal  elections  do  not  take  place. 

932.  If  the  extension  of  the  hours  of  polling 
entailed  an  increased  cost  of  500  L  in  Glasgow, 
do  you  think  that  such  a  plea  as  that  would  have 
any  weight  at  all  with  the  working  men  to 
lighten  the  rates  to  the  extent  of  perhaps  one 
farthing  a  head  of  the  population  once  in  four  or 
five  years  ? — I  may  say  that  the  Trades  Council 
no  longer  ago  than  last  night,  told  me  to  put  it 
before  the  Committee  in  no  uncertain  tone  that 
they  did  not  object  to  the  expense;  they  hold, 
that  greater  benefit  would  accrue  to  Ae  working 
men  than  any  additional  expense  that  would 
be  incurred. 

933.  And  you  have  admitted  that  you  are  a 
man  who  takes  a  keen  interest  in  elections  on 
party  grounds  ? — Yes. 

934.  A  man  is  not  worth  much  who  does  not, 
is  he  ? — That  is  a  matter  of  opinion. 

Mr.  Barran. 

935.  What  is  the  annual  rateable  value  of 
Glasgow  ? — I  could  not  tell  you  that. 
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Kennedy. 
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Mr.  John  Battebsbt,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


ChairmaUi 

936.  You  were  at  one  time  President  of  the 
same  Society  which  has  been  represented  before 
us  to-day  by  Mr.  Kennedy  ? — Yes. 

937.  How  long  ago  was  that? — About  two 
years  ago. 

938.  You  still  live  in  Glasgow  ?— Yes. 

939.  And  you  have  a  very  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  population  of  Glasgow,  and  of  what  are 

ai09. 


Chairman — continued. 

the  wishes  of  the  working  men  upon  this  subject  ? 
— I  think  so. 

940.  You  have  heard  the  evidence  that 
Mr.  Kennedy  has  given  before  this  Committee  ? 
— Yes. 

941.  Do  you  agree  with  the  views  that 
Mr.  Kennedy  has  expressed  ? — Yes ;  I  must  say 
that  in  the  main  I  agree  with  most  of  what  he 
has  stated. 

F  2  942.  I  gather 
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Chairman  —continued. 

942.  I  gatherfrom  that  that  upon  some  points  you 
differ  from  Mr.  Kennedy ;  will  you  shortly  say 
wherein  you  differ  from  him  ? — In  regard  to  election 
times,  I  do  not  think  there  is  the  slightest  dis- 
position amongst  the  working  classes  to  congregate, 
for  instance,  at  the  polling-booths.  I  have  a 
perfect  recollection  of  the  elections  of  1868  and 
1874,  and,  more  or  less,  I  took  an  interest  in 
those  elections,  and  I  do  not  remember  observing 
any  extra  excitement  on  either  of  those  occasions. 
Biy  own  impression  is  that,  so  far  as  their  conduct 
is  concerned,  there  is  nothing'to  be  apprehended  ; 
and,  as  for  drinking,  I  am  perfectly  confident 
that  I  state  the  sentiments  of  a  very  large 
number  of  the  working  classes  of  Glasgow  when 
I  say  that  their  feelings  upon  the  subject  of 
temperance  are  very  strong. 

943.  No  doubt ;  but  at  election  times  is  it  the 
custom  for  their  feelings  ever  to  be  overcome ;  I 
iim  not  meaning  to  imply  that  it  is  so ;  but,  of 
course,  one  of  the  objects  of  our  inquiry  is  to 
discover  whether  any  dangers  of  that  kind,  such 
as  an  increase  of  drunkenness,  might  arise  from 
an  extension  of  the  hours  of  i)oTHng;  in  your 
opinion,  would  there  be  any  danger  of  that  kind  ? 
— Speaking  from  experience,  I  have  never  ob- 
served any.  causes  which  would  lead  to  such  a 
result. 

944.  Generally,  therefore,  you  agree  with 
what  Mr.  Kennedy  says,  that  it  is  the  wish  of  a 
considerable  number  of  the  working  men  in 
Glasgow  that  the  hours  of  polling  should  be 
extended  to  eight  o'clock  ? — Yes.  1  may  state 
that,  so  far  as  our  own  trade  is  concerned  (I  am 
a  printer  by  trade),  I  know  instances  where  men 
are  debarred  under  the  present  system  of  polling 
from  voting  at  all. 

945.  Must  not  that  be  the  case  to  some  extent 
in  the  printing  trade  whatever  hours  you  fix ; 
I  suppose  your  hours  vary  very  much? — Yes, 
on  an  evening  daily  paper,  for  instance,  the  men 
start  work  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
only  have  an  interval  of  half  an  hour  between 
seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  four  in  the 
afternoon.  « 

946.  Then  for  that  trade  it  would  not  be 
necessary  to  extend  the  hours  of  polling  to  eight 
o'clock  at  all  events? — No,  five  o'clock  would 
do  for  them;  but,  speaking  generally,  for  the 
workmen  with  whom  I  have  associated  for  many 
years,  and  whose  views  I  have  heard  upon  the 
question,  I  think  it  would  be  politic  to  extend 

the  hours  of  polling  to  eight  o'clock. 

947.  At  the  present  time  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  votes  are  in  your  opinion  unable 
to  vote,  because  they  cannot  do  so  between 
eight  o'clock  and  four? — I  calculate  that,  from 
the  fact  of  so  many  of  them  not  exercising  the 
privilege  which  has  been  conceded  to  them. 

948.  Have  you  looked  at  the  figures  of  the 
last  Parliamentary  election,  and  can  you  say 
that  74  per  cent,  out  of  the  total  register  is 
a  small  per-centage  ?— It  is  not  a  small  per- 
centage, but  yet  I  cannot  account  in  any  other 
way  for  the  other  14,000  not  recording  their 
votes. 

949.  Is  Glasgow  different  from  other  places  ; 
is  it  not  the  case  that  any  ordinary  election  agent 
(and  no  doubt  you  must  be  familiar  with  such) 
will  tell  you  that  a  very  large  per-centage  must 
always  be  deducted  from  the  register  for  various 
reasons? — It  may  be  so^  but  I  still  incline  to 


Chairman — continued. 

think  that  an  opportunity,  at  all  events,  should 
be  given  to  them  of  recording  their  votes. 

950.  You  have  other  reasons  beside  those  which 
you  have  given  for  believing  that  men  are  pre- 
vented from  voting  ? — I  have  heard  complaints 
made  regarding  the  want  of  opportunity  to  vote. 

951.  Has  it  ever  been  the  case  that  you  your- 
self have  been  prevented  fr6in  voting  at  a  Par- 
liamentary or  municipal  election  on  account  of 
the  hours  ? — No. 

952.  May  I  ask  how  long  you  have  been  on 
the  register  for  Parliamentary  and  municipal 
elections  ? — Since  1868. 

953.  During  that  time  how  many  contested 
elections  have  there  been  in  your  ward,  and 
elections  in  which  you  have  taken  part  by 
voting?— We  have  had  the  usual  annual  muni- 
cipal elections,  and  the  two  general  Parliamen- 
tary elections  of  1868  and  1874. 

954.  But  how  many  times  have  you  exercised 
your  franchise  by  voting  during  that  time  ? — On 
every  occasion  when  there  was  any  requirement 
for  it.  I  think  there  was  only  one  occasibn  when 
a  municipal  election  happened  when  there  was  no 
contest. 

955.  So  far  as  the  hours  of  polling  are  con- 
cerned, you,  at  all  events,  have  nothing  to  com- 
plain of? — Personally  I  have  nothing  to  com- 
plain of. 

956.  But  you  come  here .  as  having  been  the 
President  of  the  Trades  Council,  the  general 
feeling  of  which  you  know  to  be  in  favour  of  an 
extension  of  the  hours  of  polling  ? — Yes.  Per- 
sonally I  would  put  myself  to  a  little  inconve- 
nience to  vote,  but  my  employment  necessitates 
my  being  in  town.  And  I  know  it  to  be  the  case 
that  many  other  workmen  ar^  very  far  removed 
from  the  place  where  they  have  to  record  their 
votes.  Of  course  that  evidence  has  been  laid  be- 
fore you  already. 

957.  You  agree  generally  with  the  evidence 
that  has  been  given  ? — Yes. 

958.  Is  there  any  other  point  upon  which  you 
to  any  extent  disagree  with  Mr.  Kennedy ;  I  do 
not  understand  that  there  is  much  disagreement 
between  you ,  he  did  not  talk  much  about  any 
excitement  ? — I  did  understand  him  to  indicate 
something  in  that  way ;  further  than  that  I  have 
no  inclination  to  differ  from  him. 

Mr.  Marten. 

959.  Do  you  consider  that  the  working  popu- 
lation of  Glasgow  are  a  particularly  sober 
population,  or  how  would  you  describe  them  in 
regard  to  sobriety?  —  I  think  that,  generally 
speaking,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  observe 
the  working  men,  their  general  behaviour  is  very 
good. 

960.  How  would  you  describe  them  in  regard 
to  sobriety ;  |is  sober,  or  accustomed  to  drinking, 
or  likely  to  drink,  or  consuming  a  good  deal  of 
liquor,  or  what? — I  think  I  might,  fairly  speak- 
ing of  the  working  class  population,  with  whom 
I  have  myself  been  identified,  describe  them  as 
sober. 

■  Mr.  Tennant. 

961.  If  the  working  men  had  the  privilege  of 
voting  at  the  place  where  they  carry  on  their 
work,  instead  of  having  to  vote  where  they  live, 
do  you  think  that  that  would  meet  the  difficulty 
at  all? — It  might,  but  I  do  not  see  how,  under 
existing  circumstances,  that  can  be  the  case. 

962.  In  what  way  ? — In  the  building  trades, 
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Mr.  2Vnnfl«^— continued. 

for  instance  ;  as  has  been  already  stated,  many  of 
the  men  are  at  work  in  one  place  to-day  and  in 
another  place  to-morrow.  It  appears  to  me  to 
be  an  insuperable  difficulty  to  fix  exactly  the 
polling-places  to  suit  the  exigencies  of  trades. 

963.  That  would  apply  only  to  the  building 
trade,  and  to  shifting  trades  ? — Trades  liable  to 
shifting. 

964.  That  is  only  the  building  trade  ? — Yes ; 
but  there  is  a  very  large  number  of  men  con- 
nected with  the  building  trade* 


Mr.  Henry  SamueUon^ 

^0  you  not  think   in  that    case  there 
much  greater  likelihood  of  personation 


965.  Do  you  not  think   in  that    case  there 
would  be  much  greater  likelihood  of 


Mr.  Henry  iSawiM^/^on— continued. 

taking  place,  where  men  came  from  all  parts  of 
the  town  to  give  their  votes  in  a  part  of  the  town 
in  which  they  did  not  reside,  and  in  which  they 
were  not  known  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Marten. 

966.  Did  you  take  an  active  part  in  the 
general  election  of  1874  ? — Yes,  I  dia. 

967.  Were  any  precautions  taken  by  either  of 
the  political  parties  with  a  view  to  prevent  per- 
sonation at  that  election  ? — None  that  I  am  aware 
of,  because  we  had  no  reason  to  apprehend  any 
personation. 

968.  Did  any  cases  of  personation  come  to 
your  knowledge  ? — None. 


Mr. 

Battersby. 

30  May 
1878. 
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MINUTES   OF  EVIDEKCE   TAEEK  l^EFOEE  SELECT  COMMITTEE 


Monday y  3rd  June  1878. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT: 


Mr.  Barran. 

Mr.  Burt 

Dr.  Cameron. 

Mr.  Cotes, 

Sir  William  Cuningfaame. 

Mr.  Halsey. 


Mr.  Isaac. 

Mr.  Alfred  Gathome  Hardv. 

Mr.  Mills. 

Mts  Mandella, 

Sir  Matthew  White  Bidley. 

Mr.  Hem-y  Samuelson. 


Sir  MATTHEW  WHITE  RIDLEY,  Bart.,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  John  Wilson,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Mr.  Wilson.  Chairman. 

3  June  1878.      969.  You  live  at  SheflSeld,  I  believe?— Yes. 

970.  You  are  not  here  on  behalf  of  any  parti- 
cular society  or  council  at  Sheffield,  buton'yourown 
account  to  inform  the  Committee,  from  your  own 
experience  of  the  working  of  elections  in  Shef- 
field, as  to  the  particular  matters  which  are  the 
subject  of  the  inquiry  before  this  Committee; 
that  is  to  say,  as  to  whether  it  is  desirable,  and, 
if  desirable,  practicable,  to  extend  the  hours  of 
polling  in  large  boroughs  throughout  the  country 
as  they  have  oeen  this  Session  extended  in  the 
metropolis  ? — Yes. 

971.  How  long  have  you  taken  a  part  in  public 
matters  in  Sheffield  ? — Forty  years. 

972.  Your  experience,  therefore,  extends  over 
the  old  system,  and  over  the  opofatioa  ^  the 
Ballot  Act?— Yes. 

973.  I  do  not  think  for  this  purpose  we  need 
go  back  so  far  as  40  years ;  of  course,  since  the 
extension  of  the  franchise,  the  constituency  of 
Sheffield  has  been  enormously  enlarged  ? — Yes. 

974.  Can  you  give  us  the  number  of  the  con- 
stituency ?  —  There  are  40,000  Parliamentary 
voters,  and  about  46,000  municipal  voters,  accord- 
ing to  the  return  of  our  corporation  handbook  of 
last  year. 

975.  The  School  Board  constituency  is  about 
the  same  in  extent  as  the  municipal  constituency, 
is  it  not  ?-^— Yes ;  we  vote  under  the  Municipal 
Act,  I  think,  for  the  School  Board. 

976.  The  hours  of  polling  at  the  School  Board 
elections  are  from  nine  o'clock  till  four,  are  they 
not  ? — They  are. 

977.  Are  you  aware  whether  they  were  origi- 
nally so  at  the  first  election  held  under  the  Act 
of  1870? — I  think  the  hours  of  polling  at  the 
School  Board  elections  have  always  been  from 
nine  o'clock  to  four. 

978.  We  have  a  return  upon  that  subject,  and 
we  need  not  pursue  it  further ;  can  vou  give  us 
an  idea  of  the  size  of  the  borough  of  Sheffield  ? 
—Its  greatest  length  would  be  11  miles,  and  its 
greatest  breadth  about  seven  miles. 

979.  Speaking  generally^  then,  it  may  be  de- 
scribed as  a  scattered  constituency  ? — One  part 
of  it.  There  is  what  we  call  Upper  Hallam  Ward, 
which  would  comprise  some  8,000  acres>  and  it  is 
very  sparsely  populated,  in  fact,  it  has  only  326 


Chairman — continued. 

Parliamentary  electors.     The  other   portions  of 
the  borough  are  more  densely  populated. 

980.  With  regard  to  the  character  of  the  con- 
stituency, is  it  the  case  that  a  great  number  of 
the  working  men  go  to  their  work  in  parts  of  the 
borough  distant  from  their  place  of  residence  ? — 
In  the  ward  that  I  have  the  honour  to  represent 
in  the  town  council  it  is  so ;  that  is  Brightside 
Ward,  which  is  essentially  a  manufacturing 
ward. 

98 1 .  In  that  manufacturing  ward  a  great  many 
of  the  electors  reside,  but  go  to  a  considerable 
distance  to  their  work  ? — Yes. 

982.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  an  idea  of 
what  sort  of  distance  they  have  to  go? — The 
tramaray&jruxL  dasn  almost  three  miles,  and  they 
run  daily,  I  believe,  a  workman's  car  night  and 
morning ;  and  we  have  others  works  from  one  end 
of  Brightside  to  the  other.  From  the  extreme  end, 
the  Yorkshire  Engine  Works,  it  will  be,  I  should 
think,  four  miles  to  the  other  end  of  Brightside 
Township,  that  is  the  Brightside  Ward. 

983:  On  the  occasion  of  a  Parliamentary 
election,  what  do  you  say  about  any  large  number 
of  electors,  or  any  number  of  electors,  oeinff  pre- 
vented from  recording  their  votes  by  the  nours 
of  polling  which  are  at  present  prescribed  by  law? 
— In  Brightside  Ward  perhaps  this  thing  would 
be  felt  more  than  in  most  others.  They  are 
newer  trades.  In  the  old  staple  trades  most 
people  work  by  the  piece,  and  their  time  is  more 
at  their  disposal ;  but  in  the  large  works,  where 
they  have  only  an  hour  for  dinner,  it  is  utterly 
impcMSsible  for  men  to  go  and  vote  conveniently, 
and  it  leads  to  other  evus. 

984.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  tell  the 
Committee  what  those  evils  are? — Open  violations 
of  the  law  in  conveying  voters  to  the  poll  in 
carriages. 

985.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  generally  the  case  at 
an  election  in  Sheffield  that  a  large  number  of 
vehicles  are  used  ? — Mostly  so.  There  are  some 
candidates  who  will  not  make  use  of  them. 

986.  I  suppose  it  is  often  the  case  in  boroughs 
that  what  is  not  done  by  the  candidates  is  done 
by  their  friends  ? — By  the  man  in  the  moon,  they 
say.     We  all  know  that  it  is  done. 

987.  In  your  opinion,  would  the  extending  of 
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the  hours  of  pollmg  tend  to  increase  that  vioktion 
of  the  law  ?— The  restriction  increases  it. 

988.  There  has  been  no  restriction^  as  you  are 
avrare ;  the  hours  are  the  same  as  thej  wet»  pre- 
viously to  the  Ballot  Act?«-«Just  so;  acooroing 
to  the  present  law. 

989.  Should  you  say  that  any  hurge  number  of 
electors  at  Sheffield  were  prevented  from  yotinff 
at  the  last  election  by  the  limited  hours? — 1 
should  think  so,  ponsidering  the  strong  feeling 
manifested,  and  the  number  that  voted. 

990.  Can  you  give  the  numbers? — I  can  give 
you  the  numbers  that  voted  in  1868  and  1874  ; 
one  was  taken  under  the  Ballot,  and  the  other 
not.     In  1874,  Mr.  Roebuck  polled  14,193  votes. 

991.  That  is  not  what  we  want;  will  you 
kindly  give  us  the  total  number  of  voters  who 
voted  out  of  the  constituency,  which  you  say  is 
40,000  ?— About  three-fifths. 

992.  Do  you  say  that  absolutely  not  more  than 
20,000  voters  voted  ? — There  ^v^onld  be  more  than 
that  number. 

993.  Was  it  within  your  knowledge  the  sub- 
ject of  frequent  complaint  thart  large  numbers  of 
electors  were  prevented  from  voting? — I  havB 
often  heard  them  complain  in  the  ward  that  I 
represent  of  the  want  of  facilities  for  voting  mrt 
only  in  Parliamentary  elections,  but  in  municipal 
elections,  and  in  School  Board  elections  too. 

994.  When  tlie  feeling  is  strong,  eittejr  at  the 
Parliamentary  elections  or  at  the  municipal 
electione^  do  they  as  a  rule  overcome  thoji»e  dirti- 
culties,  or  is  it  made  a  freq^nent  ex^5tKs«,  or  is  it 
the  real  reaeon  for  their  not  voting  ?*-Peopte 
who  are  active  pblittcians^  will  perhaps  sacrifice 
their  time  in  order  to  go  and  vote;  but  it  is 
often  to  a  man's  disadvantage,  and  to  that  of  his 
family  afterwat<te« 

995.  But  it  is  generally  the  case  that  the  pre* 
sent  hours  doy  in  your  opinion,  an4  in  the  opinion 
of  a  large  number  of  deotors,  practically  throw 
serious  diffieuities  m  the  way  of  men  tecording 
their  votes  ? — ^Yes.  ' 

996-  I  swppose  the  principal  v^oting,  the  great 
crash,  is  at  the  dinner  hour? — 'From  twelve 
to  two. 

997.  Is  it  the  case  that  men  have  often  come 
up  to  vote,  and  that^  owing  to  a  great  crush  at 
that  hour,  or  M  that  particular  polling  booths 
ther  have  been  obliged  to  go  baek  to  their  work 
without  having  the  opportunity  of  voting?— I 
have  seen  'that  frequently. 

998.  You  would  i^ree  with  the  witnesses  who 
have  given  their  ^vi^nee  before^  that  it  would 
not  be  possible  to  extend  the  hours  of  polling 
with  any  advantage  to  the  electors  by  opening 
the  poll  earii«^?— I  think  in  that  case  the  hourt 
would  be  too  early,  earlier  than  the  officials  would 
like  to  be  there.  Most  people  go  to  work  by 
seven  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

999.  Then  any  extension  that  you  have  eon^ 
templated  has  always  been  in  the  direotion  of 
extendingihe  hours  in  the  evening  ?■— Yes. 

1000.  Would  you  agree  also  with  the  wit- 
nesses who  have  been  examined  here,  that  if  yoa 
are  to  extend  the  hours  in  the  evening,  it  is  use- 
less to  extend  t^em  for  any  shorter  period  than 
up  to  eight  o'clock? — I  think  that  a  great 
amount  of  the  difficulty  would  be  overcome  by 
extending  the  hours  to  seven  o'clock. 

1001.  So  far  as  Sheffield  ie  coneemed,  you 
think  that  would  practically  meet  t^  diffi<mit;r  ? 
— Yes ;  there  might  be  some  few  oases  in  whmh 

0.109. 
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it  woid4  not  be  met^  but  I  do  not  think  they  ^  j^     TT  g 
would  be  such  as  to  merit  special  consideration.  '  * 

1002.  You  would  be  of  opinion  that,  provided 
that  all  the  electors  are  fairly  able  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  recording  their  votes,  the  shorter 
the  hours  that  the  polling  booths  are  open  the 
better  for  all  parties? — 1  would  rather  ext^d 
the  hours  in  the  evening ;  I  think  the  poll  opens 
at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  at  Parhamentary 
elections ;  in  Sheffield,  practically,  not  many  vote 
the  first  houv,  unless  on  very  special  occasions. 

1008.  I  will  not  pursue  that  subject  further^ 
but  I  will  leave  it  to  the  other  Members  of  the 
Committee  to  ask  you  questions  upon  it  Let 
us  come  now  to  the  question 'of  practicability} 
do  you  see  any  objections  on  the  ground  of  any 
possible  disorder,  or  of  posmble  danger  to  the 
purity  of  election  or  expense,  or  do  you  see  any 
Other  objecthm  to  the  extension  of  the  hours 
of  polling?- — Not  since  the  adoption  of  the 
ballot. 

Id04.  The  adoption  of  the  ballot  has,  in  yout 
opinion,  prevented  any  such  excitement  during 
the  dark  hours  as  might  lead  to  a  disturbanoe  of 
tbct  public  peaoe  ?*^Quite  so. 

1005»  I  suppose  you  agree  also  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  have  a  deolaration  cf  the  poU 
the  same  night? — Yes,  I  think  it  would  be 
impossible^ 

1008*  Would  you  think  it  an  advantage,  or  the 
eontrsry^  that  the  poll  should  be  declared  the  next 
day?-^I  think  that  it  would  be  an  advantage 
under  any  citcnmstances ;  people  would  have  to 
restrain  t^ir  impatience  a  little^  that  would 
be  all. 

1007.  You  think  probably  they  might  go 
eatlier  to  bed,  and  they  might  be  content  to.  get 
up  the  next  morning  to  hear  the  reenlt  of  the 
poll? — Very  likely  ;  anc^  where  angry  feelings 
have  been  excited^  I  think  the  wrath  would  have 
errapoiated  by  the  next  day. 

1006.  I  sujppose  that  at  Sheffield  it  19  not 
possible  that  tnere  should  be  any  lai^e  numbet 
of  voters  who  hang  back  until  the  last  half  hour 
or  hour  to  see  haw  the  election  is  going  ? — No  ; 
the  poll  is  opened  and  closed  during  the  time 
that  the  bulk  of  the  people  are  at  work,  and  I 
think  they  would  not  give  over  to  come  and 
vote. 

1009.  Ebve  you  considered  the  point  of  ex- 
pense ? — I  do  not  think  it  would  make  a  material 
difference  in  the  expense* 

1010.  It  We^ld  no  doubt  increase  the  expense, 
but  you  would  not  see  any  objection  to  it  on  that    ^ 
score  ? — I  do  not  see  how  it  would  increase  the 
expense,  except  for  a  little  extra  gas» 

1011.  Are  you  one  of  those  who  think  the 
expenses  ought  to  &U  upon  the  rates,  or  do  you 
thmk  that  they  should  ^1  upon  the  candidate  ? 
—I  believe  trore  ou^t  to  be  very  little  expense 
either  to  the  candidate  or  to  the  ratepayers. 

1012.  You  have  a  large  number  of  polling 
places,  have  you  not? — ^Of  course  that  has  to  be 
met. 

1013*  And  a  considerable  .number  of  clerks 
are  employed  ? — Yes  ;  but  I  apprehend  they 
would  not  pay  the  clerks  any  more  than  we  pay 
them  at  present  for  working  an  hour  extra. 

1014*  JDo  you  think  you  would  not  have  to 
pay  the  clerks  for  a  day's  work  extra  for  counting 
the  votes  ?— I  think  they  mighty  as  they  did  in 
the  first  Sdiool  Board  election,  count  the  votes 
during  the  night,  and  then  let  it  be  announced 
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Mr.  Wibott.  CAairiiiaw— continued. 

3  June  1878.  *^^*  *^®  declaration  of  the  poll  would  take  place 
the  next  day  at  any  specific  place. 

1015.  You  think  that  at  Sheffield  the  proba- 
bility is  that  the  counting  of  the  votes  would  so 
on  during  the  night  ? — Yes  ;  it  was  so  at  the 
School  Board  election,  though  there  were  great 

'  difficulties  in  the  way  on  account  of  the  cumula** 
tive  voteSj  and  there  were  many  more  candidates 
at  the  first  election. 

1016.  What  you  have  said  with  regard  to  the 
difficulty  experienced  by  the  working  classes  in 
recording  their  votes  at  Parliamentary  elections 
you  would  apply  also  to  municipal  elections  ?*-^ 
Yes ;  I  think  they  would  be  greater  in  Parlia- 
mentary elections  than  in  municipal  elections. 

1017.  Why? — Two  years  ago  in  Sheffield  we 
divided  two  or  three  of  the  largest  wards  for 
municipal  and  School  Board  election  purposes^ 
and  there  will  be  a  diflferent  order  of  things  at 
ParliamentaiT  elections. 

1018.  Attne  School  Board  election  has  there 

Senerally  been  a  large  poll  in  Sheffield  ? — Yes  ; 
lere  has  been  a  goc^  number. 

1019.  Has  the  proportion  been  as  large  as  or 
smaller  than  it  is  at  tne  Parliamentary  elections  ? 
— I  should  think  the  proportion  is  as  large  ;  but 
there  are  many  more  candidates  at  the  School 
Board  and  municipal  elections,  and  the  votes 
have  been  spread  over  a  greater  number. 

1020.  Have  you  heard  any  complidnts  about 
voters  being  prevented  from  voting  at  School 
Board  elections  owing  to  the  hours? — No,  nofe 
many.  I  think  our  regulations  for  School  Board 
elections  have  been  better  and  the  facilities  are 
greater  than  for  the  Parliamentary  elections. 

1021.  Why  should  not  the  same  facilities  be 
given  for  Parliamentary  elections  without  ex- 
tendbg  the  hours?— We  should  be  very  glad  ; 
but  great  numbers  are  prevented  from  voting  on 
account  of  the  hours.  In  three  of  our  largest 
wards^  instead  of  the  voters  coming  up,  as  they 
do  at  Parliamentary  elections,  to  vote  at  two  or 
three  central  booths,  we  have  the  wards  divided 
in  three  districts,  and  a  list  of  voters  made  out  in 
them.  Taking  the  case  of  a  Parliamentary 
election  in  the  Brightside  Ward  we  should  have 
to  come  to  a  centnd  place,  the  vestry  offices  and 
a  schoolroom  or  two  adjoining,  but  for  municipal 
purposes  we  have  the  roll  made  out  in  throe 
districts,  Grimesthorpe  district,  Burngreave  dis- 
trict, and  Keepsend  district.  All  persons  re- 
siding in  that  district  vote  in  the  dbtrict. 

1022.  Do  you  see  any  reason  why  such  an 
arrangement  should  not  be  made  to  take  effect  at 
Parliamentary  elections? — I  think  it  is  very 
desirable  if  it  could  be  done. 

1023.  Supposing  that  that  were  done,  you  still 
think  sufficient  faolities  would  not  even  then  be 
afforded  ?— No,  I  do  not  think  anything  but  ex- 
tended hours  would  meet  the  great  want  of  the 
artisan  pivpulation. 

1024.  Can  you  tell  us  what  the  expense  of  a 
school  board  election  is  ?<— It  depends  upon  how  a 
candidate  goes  about  it. 

1025.  I  am  speaking  only  of  the  legal  expenses ; 
we  have  nothing  to  do  with  anything  outside  the 
legal  expenses  ? — I  think  the  legal  expenses  were 
something  like  700  /.  That  is  the  expense  falling 
on  the  town ;  but  I  think  the  expenses  might  be 
less  than  that  I  think  that  included  an  analysis 
of  the  votes  which  I  am  not  sure  was  not  all 
illegal  item.  I  was  thinking*  you  meant  the  ex- 
penses of  the  candidates; 


Chairman — continued. 
•    1026.  I  mean  the  expenses  of  the  derka^and 
the  booths,  and  so  on  ? — I  think  it  was  nearly 
700  /.  at  the  last  School  Board  election.  ' 

1027.  Is  that  larger  or  smaller  than  the  ex- 
penses  at  the  Parliamentary  election  ?— You  see 
the  candidates  have  to  pay  a  good  deal  of  the  ex- 
penses in  Parliamentary  elections  for  the.  erection 
of  hustings  and  things  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  Barran. 

1028.  There  are  no  hustings  now?— No, that 
is  so  now. 

Mr.  Mundella. 

1029.  Will  you  tell  the  Committee  who  you 
are ;  you  have  been  a  working  cutler  all  your 
life,  have  you  not? — I  was  a  grinder  up  to  last 
Christmas. 

1030.  You  are  now  a  genUeman  retired  upon 
your  savings,  are  you  not  ?-— Well,  I  am  out  of 
business. 

1031.  You  have  told  the  Committee  that  jou 
are  a  member  of  the  Sheffield  Town  Council  ?— 
Yes. 

1032.  And  you  are  a  member  of  the  Sheffield 
Sdiool  Board,  are  you  not? — Yes. 

1033.  You  are  the  chairman  of  the  Brightside 
burial  board  ? — ^Yes. 

1034.  You  are  a  member  of  the  free  libraries 
committee  ? — Yes. 

1035.  And  you  have  taken  a  great  interest  in 
all  movements  that  promote  the  education  and  in- 
telligence of  the  working  people  all  your  life, 
have  you  not  I — Yes,  I  have  been  the  authw  of 
several  prize  essays  upon  working-class  ques- 
tions. 

1036.  You  are  here  to-day  as  an  independant 
man  ? — Quite  so. 

1037.  You  are  a  non-unionist,  I  believe?— For 
more  than  30  years  I  was. 

1038.  Can  you  tell  us  what  was  the  number  of 
registered  electors  under  the  old  household  fran- 
chise in  Sheffield  ? — There  was  a  return  made  to 
Parliament  in  1866,  when  a  Beform  Bill  was 
pending,  in  which  tlie  voters  were  given  as 
9,136. 

1039.  And  they  are  now  about  how  many?— 
About  40,000.  Of  that  9,136,  2,316,  or  a  little 
over  26  per  cent,  were  artisans,  ten  pounders. 

1040.  What  perM^entage  of  the  40,000  are 
working  men  now  ? — If  we  take  Brightside, 
Attercliffe,  and  Nether  Hailam  as  being  essen- 
tially working  men's  localities  in  Sheffield  town- 
ship, which  includes  four  wards,  there  were  3,748 
voters  in  1868 ;  and  in  the  Atterdiffe  Ward,  the 
Brightside  Ward»  and  the  Nether  Hailam  Ward, 
at  the  same  periods,  there  were  2,113  voters; 
Sheffield  township  having  1,635  voters  more  tban 
the  three  wards.  In  1877,  the  number  of  voters 
in  Atterclifie^  Brightside,  and  Nether  Hailam  bad 
increased  to  18,679,  whilst  the  number  in. Shef- 
field township  had  only  increased  to  13,860.  So 
it  seems  that  the  three  wards,  which  in  the  first 
period  of  10  years  had  1,635  l^s  voters  than 
Sheffield,  have  now  4,819  more  voters  than  Shef- 
field township  ;  and  those  three  wards  are  essen- 
tially working  men's  wardsl 

1041.  What  proportion  of  the  40,000  electOK 
do  you  suppose  are  of  the  working  class?—! 
should  think  30,000  of  them. 

1042.  Then  my  own  estimate,  which  is  three- 
fourth^  is  a  correct  one  ?— Yes. 

1043.  You 
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Mr.  MundeHa^ontinued. 

1043.  You  have  said  that  the  borough  is  11 
mWits  from  end  to  end,  and  seven  miles  across  ? — 
Yes/ in  its  longest  and  broadest  parts. 

1044.  Do  you  know  anything  at  all  about  the 
condition  of  the  building  trades  in  SheflSeld ;  are 
not  the  men  who  live  at  one  end  of  the  borough 
very  often  employed  at  the  other  extreme  end, 
such  as  painters,  builders,  and  men  of  that  class  ? 
— Yes ;  and  that  has  been  one  of  the  diflSculties 
in  regulating  the  hours,  having  walking  time  to 
their  work. 

1045.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  contention 
in  Sheffield,  has  there  not,  about  the  great  dis- 
tances that  the  men  employed  in  the  building 
trades  have  to  go  backwards  and  forwards  to  their 
work  ? — Yes. 

1046.  Those  men  leave  their  houses  very  early 
in  the  morning  to  go  to  their  work,  do  they  not, 
and  return  home  late  in  the  evening? — Gene- 
rally. The  rule,  I  believe,  is  to  start  from  a 
central  place,  and  walking  time  is  allowed  accord- 
ing to  the  distance. 

1047.  There  is  a  very  considerable  number  of 
those  men  employed  in  the  building  trades  in 
Sheffield,  is  there  not  ? — Yes,  I  should  think  so. 

1048.  And  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for 
those  men  to  poll,  with  the  present  regulations  as 
to  polling,  without  a  great  sacrifice  of  time  on 
their  part? — They  would  all  lose  a  quarter;  they 
could  not  do  it  under  that. 

104^.  Are  there  not  some  special  difficulties 
with  respect  to  the  great  ironworks  in  Bright- 
side  as  to  the  heating  of  the  steel  which  cannot 
be  neglected  ? — Yes ;  they  must  work  when  the 
heat  is  ready.  The  men  work  in  sets  in  rolling 
plat€8  and  other  things,  and  sheet  rolls,  and  if 
one  of  the  set  was  absent  it  would  throw  the 
others  idle,  and  some  of  them  might  not  be  voters. 
In  the  double-hand  trades  there  is  the  same  thing, 
and  with  the  double-hand  forgers,  table-blade 
forgers,  and  edge-tool  forgers,  and  lai'ge  files,  so 
far  as  they  are  done  by  hand. 

1050.  You  spoke  of  the  Yorkshire  Engine 
Company  ;  take  the  Yorkshire  Engine  Company's 
works^  which  employ  a  great  many  men,  what 
distance  is  that  from  the  centre  of  the  town  ? — I 
should  think  that  it  would  be  four  miles.  I  have 
special  reasons  for  remembering  that  neighbour- 
hood. 

1051.  You  say  that  you  have  yourself  heard^ 
complaints  from  the  working  men  of  the  impos- 
sibility of  their  voting  without  great  sacrifices  ? 
— I  have  been  asked  about  it  when  I  have 
appeared  before  them  as  a  candidate  for  muni- 
cipal honours,  and  as  a  School  Board  candidate  as 
well. 

1052.  You.  were  asked  by  the  Chairman 
whether  you  think  that  there  would  be  any 
danger  of  men  hanging  back  to  the  last  hour  or 
half  hour  of  the  poll,  if  the  poll  was  protracted 
to  a  later  hour  of  the  evening ;  what  is  your 
opinion  upon  that  point  ? — I  do  not  think  that 
there  w^ould  be  any  such  thing;  they  do  not 
know  the  state  of  the  poll  now,  and  that  has 
conduced  very  much  to  quietness  and  good 
order. 

1053.  Do  you  believe  that  there  would  be  any 
hanging  back  for  the  purpose  of  getting  any  kind 
of  payment  or  corruption  of  any  kind  ? — No,  I 
do  not  think  that  Sheffield  is  a  very  corrupt 
borough.  ^     ^     ^ 

1054.  Such  a  thing  is  not  known^  is  it,  m 
Sheffield  ? — No ;  tiiere  might  be  some  individuals 

0.109. 
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who,  perhaps,  for  half  a  gallon  of  beer,  might  go  ^  j^^^j^  ^g-g 
and  vote,  but  as   a  rule  they  like  their  own 
opinions,    whether    they    are   Conservative    or 
Liberal. 

1055.  You  have  been  asked  whether  increased 
facilities  would  not  meet  the  whole  case;  you 
have  said  that  vou  have  had  increased  facilities 
in  the  case  ol  the  School  Board  elections,  but 
these  facilities  do  not  meet  the  case  of  the  men 
that  cannot  leave  their  work  during  the  day,  do 
they?— No. 

^  1056.  They  only  meet  the  case  of  those  that 
have  the  dinner  hour,  and  can  walk  backwards 
and  forwards  to  the  poll  during  the  dinner  hour  ? 
— Yes;  those  that  work  in  the  district  where 
they  reside. 

1057.  It  would  not  at  all  meet  the  case  of  the 
men  who  walk  these  long  distance  to  their  work 
and  reside  out  of  the  district,  would  it  ? — No. 

1058.  No  facilities  would  meet  their  case 
except  keeping  the  poll  open  later  in  the  even- 
ing ? — No. 

1059.  You  have  been  asked  with  respect  to 
the  time  of  the  declaration  of  the  poll ;  you  ex- 
press, I  think,  a  decided  opinion,  that  no  harm 
would  result  if  the  declaration  were  deferred 
until  the  next  day  ? — Not  at  all. 

1060.  And  you  are  not  apprehensive  of  any 
riotous  proceeding  as  a  result  of  keeping  the  poll 
open  later  at  night  ? — Not  at  all. 

1061.  You  have  seen  some  exciting  elections 
in  Sheffield;  have  you  ever  seen  any  riotous 
proceedings  at  the  polling  booth  ? — Yes,  I  have 
seen  some.  I  have  seen  windows  broken,  and  I 
have  seen  dead  cats  thrown;  but  I  think  not 
since  we  have  had  the  ballot. 

1062.  Not  during  the  last  10  years,  at  any 
rate  ? — No;  when  you  were  first  returned  there 
was. 

1063.  There  was  what?— Dead  cats.  I  think 
I  got  one  or  two. 

1064.  You  were  on  the  wrong  side,  I  think. 
On  the  whole,  then,  you  think  that  it  would  be  a 
great  improvement,  and  that  it  would  tend  to 
facilitate  every  voter  exercising  his  franchise  if  - 
the  hours  of  polling  were  extended  ?— Yes. 

1065.  And  you  would  extend  them  for  both 
municipal  and  Fi^liamentary  elections,  and  also 
for  School  Board  elections,  would  you  i — Yes^  I 
would  make  them  uniform  as  far  as  possible. 
The  Chairman  asked  me  about  the  expenses  of 
the  candidates.  I  see  that  for  the  election  for  1874, 
Mr.  Roebuck's  expenses  were  1,119/.  11 5.  Sd.; 
Mr.  Mundella's  were  562/.  2s.  9d.;  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain's were  613/.  5$.  9rf.  Then  there  were 
some  joint  expenses  between  Mr.  M  undella  and 
Mr,  Chamberlain,  amounting  to  852/.  0«.  Id. 
At  the  request  of  the  burgesses,  for  greater  facili- 
ties, we  have  divided  three  of  our  largest  wards 
into  polling  districts,  and  all  persons  under  every 
letter  of  the  alphabet  vote  in  those  districts.  In 
Parliamentary  elections  they  vote  from,  say  A. 
to  G.  at  one  booth,  and  a  person  may  have  to  go 
from  one  end  of  the  township  to  almost  the  other 
to  record  his  vote;  and  another,  whose  name 
begins  with  another  letter,  has  to  go  from  one  end 
of  the  township  to  the  other  to  record  his  vote. 

Chairman. 

1066.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  same  faci- 
lities for  voting,  which  you  describe  as  existing 
at  municipal  elections,  should  not  be  given  at 
Parliamentary  elections,  is  there  ? — I  think  that 

G  there 
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r""^  n  o    there  is  a  difficulty  in  the  Act    It  provides  how 
3  June  i»7<>-  ^^  \j^^  ^f  voters  should  be  made  out,  and  I  think 
that  there  is  an  exception  to  that  for  municipal 
and  School  Board  purposes. 

1067*  At  all  events,  you  would  recommend  its 
being  done^  whether  it  needed  legislation  or  not? 
— Yes,  I  think  that  it  would  be  very  desirable. 

1068.  That  would,  to  some  extent,  obviate  the 
evil  which  exists,  but,  in  your  opinion,  it  would 
not  be  sufficient? — It  would  obviate  the  tendency 
to  riot,  if  it  existed.  The  people  would  not  be 
concentrated,  and  they  are  not  so  mischievous 
when  they  are  spread  about 

Mr.  Barran, 

1069.  If  the  hours  of  polling  were  extended, 
as  proposed,  to  eight  o'clock,  do  you  not  consider 
that  that  would  obviate  to  a  very  large  extent 
the  difficulty  which  is  now  felt  by  men  leaving 
their  work  during  the  day,  which  work  is  of  im- 
portance, and  would  it  not,  on  the  whole,  be  very 
much  better  that  the  hours  of  polling  should  be 
extended? — I  think  it  would  keep  men  more 
steadily  to  their  work,,  and  would  do  away  with 
any  complaint  which  the  working  men  could 
reasonably  have.  It  would  have  another  indirect 
advantage  to  working  men  :  they  say  there  is  one 
law  for  the  rich,  and  another  for  the  poor ;  I  do 
not  believe  in  that ;  but  they  think,  as  they  have 
been  kept  for  a  long  time  without  political  power, 
it  has  been  abused  by  the  parties  who  have  had 
it 

1070.  And  you  think  that  the  ground  of  com- 
plaint which  exists  at  the  present  time  on  the 
part  of  the  masters,  as.  to  the  men  breaking  the 
time  by  going  to  vote,  would  be  obviated  by  an 
extension  of  the  hours  of  poUiug  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Henry  SamueUon. 

1071.  Do  you  think  that  the  extension  of  the 
hours  would  have  a  tendency  to  keep  men  more 
quiet,  by  keeping  them  off  the  streets,  and  at 
rticir  work  ? — Yes,  quite  so. 

1072.  Do  the  hours  at  Sheffield  vary  much  in 
the  different  trades  for  commencing  and  leaving 
off  work? — In  some  trades,  like  my  own,  we 
began  when  we  liked,  and  gave  over  the  same ; 
but  in  some  trades  they  cannot. 

1073.  What  are  the  earliest  hours  at  which 
work  begins  in  any  trades  tliat  you  know  of? — 
In  some  places,  when  trade  is  good,  they  go  on 
working  night  and  day,  but  very  few,  I  should 
think,  begin  before  six  o'clock. 

1074.  Then  those  that  begin  at  six  o'clock 
would  not  be  benefited  if  the  poll  were  opened 
at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning?— No,  but  thejr 
^ould  be  benefited  by  its  being  kept  open  until 
seven  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

1075.  Do  you  think  that  workmen  can  gene- 
rally obtain  leave  from  their  employers  to  go  to 
the  poll? — Some  could.  Some  employers  are 
more  generous  than  others. 

1076.  But  is  it  the  general  rule  that  they  can 
get  leave  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  general 
rule. 

1077.  It  imposes,  you  may  say  in  some  cases, 
a  fine  upon  the  employer,  does  it  not,  to  allow  his 
men  to  leave  during  important  processes? — In 
some  cases  it  would  do  so;  it  would  involve  a 
waste  of  material  and  of  fuel. 

1078.  At  what  time  do  the  tramways  generally 
begin  to  run  in  the  morning  ? — I  think  that  the 


Mr.  Tietirtf  Samnd^on — continued. 

workman's  train  is  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
but  the  chief  constable  can  speak  better  to  thatr 
than  I  can ;  that  has  to  go  down  to  the  part  of 
Brightside  that  Mr.  Mundella  has  spoken  of,  the 
Yorkshire  Engine  Works. 

1079.  How  long  is  given  for  breakfast  at 
Sheffield? — I  think  halfan-hour  for  breakfast- 
and  an  hour  for  dinner.  Of  course  the  piece, 
workers,  some  of  them,  take  more. 

1080.  In  both  cases  men  who  come  from  a  dis- 
tance frequently  bring  their  food  with  them,  do 
they  not? — In  many  cases  they  bring  it,  or  some 
of  their  children  bring  it 

1081.  But  it  is  not  a  common  thing  for  men  to 

So  right  to  the  other  end  of  the  town  at  their 
inner  hour ;  in  fact  they  cannot  do  it  ? — No. 

1082.  Is  there  not  a  difficulty  in  the  foremen, 
those  engaged  in  superintending  the  factories, 
doing  it  ? — 1  think  that  in  many  cases  they  could 
arrange  to  go  before  the  dinner  hour.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  much  difficulty  in  that  if  they  have 
any  disposition. 

1083.  It  is  sometimes  rather  an  important 
thing  that  the  foreman  should  be  on  the  spot  the 
whole  time  when  a  delicate  piece  of  work  is  in 
hand,  is  it  not  ?—  Sometimes  it  is. 

1084.  Is  there  any  great  rush  of  working  men 
to  the  poll  in  Sheffield  at  the  dinner  hour?  — 
Sometimes. 

1085.  Do  you  think  that  any  voters  go  away 
through  not  being  able  to  get  in  ? — I  have  fre- 
quently seen  that, 

1086.  Have  you  seen  men  endeavouring  to  re- 
cord their  votes  when  the  poll  opens  at  eight 
o'clock,  but  who  have  been  unable  to  do  so  ? — 
They  are  often  busy  during  the  first  hour  at 
municipal  elections,  but  they  are  a  different  class 
of  voters.  There  will  be  some  artisan  voters 
whose  time  is  at  their  own  disposal,  and  a  great 
number  of  people  will  wait  ana  vote  before  they 
come  down  to  business. 

1087.  But  vou  have  not  seen,  as  I  have,  men 
turned  away  from  the  poll  at  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  because  they  must  get  to  their  work? — 
No;  I  nave  seen  some,  but  that  is  not  a  great 
difficulty. 

1088.  Is  there  any  great  rush  at  the  close  of 
the  poll  ? — Sometimes,  but  not  so  much  now  that 
we  do  not  know  the  state  of  the  poll. 

1089.  Have  you  seen  men  shut  out  from 
voting  in  consequence  of  the  poll  closing? — 
Yes. 

1090.  You  do  not  suppose  that  those  men  have 
hung  back  because  they  wanted  to  get  anything 
for  their  votes  ? — I  have  seen  lots  that  have  been 
too  late  when  they  have  been  driving  men  up  to 
the  poll  at  the  last  moment 

1091.  The  present  hours  of  polling  are  very- 
hard  upon  bricklayers,  and  plasterers,  and  gaa- 
fitters,  are  they  not? — Yes,  upon  all  men  who 
have  to  be  there  to  time.  In  niany  oases 
gasfitters  cannot  say  where  they  will  be  em- 
ployed. 

1092.  I  think  you  stated  that  if  the  hours 
were  lengthened,  you  thought  that  there  would 
be  less  excuse  for  the  conveyance  of  voters  td 
tiie  poll  in  carriages  ? — I  think  so,  decidedly.  I 
have  a  great  objection  to  the  use  of  carriages  at 
elections.  ' 

1093.  Do  you  think  that  lengthening  the 
hours  would  put  a  stop  to  the  eniployment  of 
carriages? — It  would  depend  upon  the  good  sense 
of  the  candidates.    I  have  contested  two  School 
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Board  elections  and  two  munioipal  elections^  but 
I  have  never  had  any  carriagegi. 

1094.  Friends  have  put  carriages  at  my  dis- 
po8al>  and  I  have  not  paid  a  single  farthing  for 
them  and  never  intended  to  do  bo>  and  I  told  them 
beforehand  that  I  could  not  do  anything  of  the 
sort ;  but  I  could  hardly  have  prevented  people 
from  putting  their  carriages  at  my  disposal  in  that 
way  ? — ^'l  hat  is  quite  so.  I  knew  that  carriages 
would  be  employed  when  I  iirst  contested  the 
ward  of  Brightside,  and  some  of  my  friends  did 
not  employ  any  for  me,  but  they  put  out  a  placard 
that  if  anybody  else  employed  carriages,  they 
advised  the  burgesses  to  get  inland  ride  ;  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  they  brought  me  as  many  as 
they  brought  the  other.  We  did  not,  neither  I 
nor  any  of  my  friends,  employ  any  carriages. 

1095.  The  question  has  been  raised,  as  to  the 
possibility  of  voters  being  allowed  to  select  a 
central  polling  place,  or  a  place  near  to  the  place 
at  which  they  work,  to  record  their  votes,  instead 
of  recording  them  at  the  place  where  they  would 
naturally  record  them  by  their  position  on  the 
register.  The  honourable  Member  fqr  Leeds 
has  put  that  to  every  witness;  his  idea  was, 
that  that  would,  to  a  certain  extent,  do  away 
with  the  grievance  under  which  the  working 
people  suffer  at  the  present  moment;  do  you 
agree  with  that  opinion  ? — But  what  about  the 
identification  of  the  voter? 

1096.  Do  you  not  think  that  in  that  case  it 
would  be  impossible  to  identify  the  voter? — 
Quite  so. 

1097.  Candidates  in  most  towns  have  persons 
at  the  booths  to  identify  the  voters  as  they  come 
up  to  poll,  have  they  not  ? — Yes,  and  as  a  rule 
our  rate  collectors  and  some  of  their  clerks 
oflficiate  as  poll  clerks,  or  in  the  booth,  and  they 
can  very  often  identify  men  that  come. 

1098.  If  men  from  all  parts  of  the  town  were 
to  vote  in  any  given  part  of  the  town,  away  from 
where  they  are  known,  it  would  be  almost  im- ' 
possible  to  prevent  personation,  would  it  not  ? — I 
think  that  it  would  be  utterly  impracticable.' 

Mr.  Mills. 

1099.  I  think  you  said  that  you  did  not  think 
it  was  possible  that  employers  should  give  extra 
time  to  voters  on  the  polling  day,  so  that  they 
might  have  greater  facilities  of  getting  to  the 
poll?— Yes. 

1100.  Supposing  that  employers  were  willing 
and  able  to  give  their  men  an  extra  hour  on  the 
polling  day  for  voting,  do  you  think  it  would  to 
any  extent  meet  the  difficulty  that  is  now  felt  ? — 
I  hardly  see  the  practicability  of  it.  If  they 
could  ensure  the  men  getting  back  in  the  hour 
there  might  be  more  that  would  be  disposed  to 
give  it« 

1101.  You  said  that  you  thought  that  the  sacri- 
fice of  time  which  was  involved  under  the  present 
system,  was  too  large  a  sacrifice  of  time  for  them 
to  Be  expected  to  make  ? — Yes,  that  is  so ;  be- 
cause it  presses  more  heavily  on  poor  voters, 
i^me  could  make  a  sacrifice,  and  it  would  not  be 
a  very  great  sacrifice ;  but  in  either  cases  it  would 
be  more  acutely  felt 

1102.  You  speak  of  the  sacrifice  of  time  in- 
Tolved ;  do  you  think  there  is  a  sufficiently  strong 
feeling  amongst  the  electors  generally  to  render 
ihem  willing  to  make  some  sacrifice  of  time  ? — 1 
think  the  great  majority  of  them  would  do  so. 

1103.  You  think  they  would  put  themselves  to 
0.109. 


Mr.  ilfi/&-— <H>ntinued. 


Mr*  JTui9t^» 


inconvenience  rather  than  forego  the  franchise  ?  ..  j       i^S. 
■•■"  X  es. 

1104.  With  regard  to  this  question  about  the 
conveyance  of  voters,  I  think  you  said  that  this 
evil  practice  of  providing  convevances  for  voters 
depended  upon  the  good  sense  of  the  candidates ; 
should  you  not  say  that  it  depended  upon  the 
good  sense  of  the-  candidates'  supporters  rather 
than  upon  the  good  sense  of  the  candidates  ? — 
Yes,  I  do  not  mean  it  as  any  reflection  upon  the 
candidates ;  but  if  candidates  and  their  friends 
would  not  find  money,  I  believe  that  might  be 
very  well  got  over  with  advantage  to  all  parties. 

1105.  You  would  rather  ascribe  the  evil,  such 
ao  it  is,  either  to  over  enthusiasm  or  to  indiscre- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  supporters  of  the  candidate  ? 
Yes. 

1106.  Because  I  presume  that  the  candidate 
himself  cannot  legally  pay  a  single  sixpence  for 
the  conveyance  of  voters  to  the  poll?— No,  but  it 
is  a  well  known  thing  that  it  is  done  on  behalf  of 
the  candidate,  and  I  think  that  is  an  evil. 

1107.  You  were  asked  some  question  with  re- 
ference to  the  possibility  of  disturbance  or  other- 
wise from  late  hours  of  polling,  and  I  think  I 
understood  you  to  say  that  you  did  not  think 
there  was  any  risk  of  disturbance  from  that 
cause ;  is  it  the  fact  that  in  Sheffield,  under  the 
ballot  to  which  you  ascribe  a  good  many  of  the 
good  results  which  have  arisen,  voters  largely 
come  up  to  the  poll,  making  their  opinions  and 
their  favourite  candidate  known,  or  do  they 
generally  keep  it  a  secret  ? — Any  one  who  knows 
them  at  all  can  tell  who  they  are  for. 

]  108.  It  is  not  in  fact  generally  secret  which 
way  they  are  going  to  vote? — No. 

Sir  WiUiam  Cuniitghame. 

1109.  I  think  1  understood  you  to  say  that  you 
estimated  the  number  of  working-class  voters  in 
Sheffield  at  30,000  ?— Yes,!  should  think  it  would 
be  so. 

1110.  I  suppose  that  that  is  a  more  guess, 
founded  upon  nothing  in  particular?— No,  it  is 
hardly  a  guess,  because  we  have  them  classified 
in  wards,  and  in  two  or  three  wards  they  are 
almost  all  working  men. 

1111.  You  say  that  you  have  good  grounds  for  * 
that  opinion? — Yes.  In  Brigfatside  there  are 
9,192  electors,  and  it  is  essentially  an  artisan's 
ward ;  there  may  be  shopkeepers  and  some  few 
gentry,  but  not  many;  and  Attercliffe  is  the 
same.  Even  under  the  10  /.  franchise,  Brightside 
had  27  per  cent,  of  working  men;  Attercliffe 
had  38  per  cent,  of  working  men;  and  Nether 
Hallam  nad  36  per  cent,  of  working  men. 

1112.  Can  ^ou  form  any  estimate  of  how  many 
of  those  working  men  voters  were  prevented  from 
voting  at  the  last  Parliamentary  election  by  the 
hours  of  polling  being  between  eight  o'clock  and 
four? — I  could  not;  it  would  be  a  mere  guess. 

1113.  Would  you  give  your  mere  guess; 
because,  of  course,  your  opinion  is  of  some  value? 
— In  trades  like  my  own,  or  in  the  old  staple 
trades  of  the  town,  I  do  not  think  that  a  large 
proportion  would  be  prevented  from  voting.  The 
extension  has  been  in  the  out-townships,  and  the 
difficulty  is  there ;  and  as  to  the  number  of 
artisans  employed  in  these  large  works,  at  the 
Atlas  Works,  I  know  at  one  time  I  had  reason 
for  taking  the  statistics,  and  there  were  something 
like  4,000  hands  employed.  How  many  of  those 
would  be  voters  I  cannot  tell ;  but   all  house-^ 
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Sir  William  Cuninghame^con^inviQA. 

holders  that  have  resided  for  12  months  have 
votes. 

1114..  But  how  many  of  those  working-men 
voters  do  you  think  would  not  vote  at  the  Par- 
liamentary election,  on  account  of  the  hours  ?*— 
I  could  not  give  a  guess  that  1  think  would  be 
of  any  great  value.  I  simply  know,  as  a  matter 
of  every-day  experience,  that  in  Brightside  town- 
ship, where  I  was  apprenticed  and  have  lived  for 
many  years,  it  is,  as  Mr.  MundcUa  has  stated ; 
they  live  in  SheflSeld,  but  work  at  the  Yorkshire 
Engine  Works  at  the  extreme  end  of  Brightside. 
There  is  the  railway  and  the  river  close  by,  which 
have  draAvn  the  works  that  way. 

1115.  It  is  an  important  point,  because  I  think 
you  will  admit  that  if  all  the  voters  could  record 
their  votes,  it  would  be  better  that  the  poll  should 
close  at  four  o'clock  ? — Quite  so. 

1116.  The  question  is,  then,  about  what  per- 
centage of  voters  are  prevented  from  recording 
their  votes  by  the  present  hours  ? — I  could  not 
form  an  opinion  on  that.  It  used  to  be  that  our 
common-law  vestries  for  the  election  of  overseers 
and  the  burial  boards,  were  called  at  dinner  time ; 
and  the  vestry  of  Brightside,  I  believe,  unani- 
mously passed  a  resolution  that  vestry  me^tin^s, 
except  under  special  circumstances,  should  be 
held  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening ;  and  they 
have  been  held  so  for  some  years,  with  very 
gratifying  results. 

1117.  Could  you  suggest  any  means  by  which 
we  could  arrive  at  the  number  of  voters  that  are 

Erevented  by  the  hours  from  voting  ? — Though  I 
ave  a  general  knowledge  of  the  working  men,  I 
could  not,  perhaps,  speak  to  that  so  well  as  two 
of  my  friends,  who  have  taken  an  active  part  in 
trades  unions,  and  who  are  present. 

1118.  Would  you  favour  us  with  an  opinion  or 
a  guess,  to  use  your  words  ? — 1  could  not ;  the 
time  that  I  was  notified  was  so  short  that  I  had 
not  time  even  to  think  the  matter  over  and  go 
thoroughly  into  it. 

1119.  Of  course,  a  great  many  of  those  who 
do  not  vote  are  prevented  by  other  reasons ;  some 
are  ill,  some  are  absent,  and  some  object  to  the 
candidate  of  their  party? — Yes,  and  some  are 
indifferent. 

1120.  Some  are  teetotallers? — Yes,  but  they 
vote ;  if  they  were  all  teetotallers,  there  would 
not  be  many  that  would  not  vote. 

Mr.  Henry  Samuekon, 

1121.  Are  you  a  teetotaller  ? — I  have  been  as 
much  as  seven  years,  and  have  never  tasted 
liquor,  though  I  have  kept  it  in  the  house. 

Sir  William  Cuninghame.  ' 

1122.  You  say  that  the  objection  to  allowing 
a  voter  to  record  his  vote  at  any  polling  station 
that  he  liked  would  be  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  prevent  impersonation  ? — Yes. 

1123.  Is  that  the  only  objection? — It  is  a  very 
strong  one ;  the  rating  authority  must  make  out 
the  list ;  wc  have  Sheffield,  Attercliffe,  Ecclesall, 
Brightside,  Nether  Hallam,  and  Upper  Hallam, 
all  district-rating  authorities,  and  the  overseers 
make  out  the  burgess  roll. 

1124.  But  if  this  difficulty  could  be  overcome, 
it  would  enable  the  voters  as  a  general  rule  to 
record  their  votes  ? — Yes,  if  the  difficulty  could 
be  overcome ;  but  I  think  that  the  difficulties  are 
greater  than  any  benefits  that  would  arise  from 
it ;  I  do  not  see  my  way  to  it 


Sir  William  Cunvighame — continued. 

1125.  You  have  no  experience  as  to  whether 
these  difficulties  can  be  overcome  or  not? — I  was 
one  of  the  Committee  to  divide  the  wards ;  but 
as  we  have  different  rating  authorities,  I  think, 
as  I  have  already  stated,  that  the  great  difficulty 
would  be  that  a  person  mi^i^ht  be  three  or  four 
miles  from  his  home,  he  had  never  paid  rates  in 
that  township,  and  there  would  be  no  officer  that 
could  possibly  identifv  him.  The  possibility 
that  such  a  thing  could  take  place  would  be  an 
evil  which  should  be  guarded  against. 

Mr.  Mundella, 

1126.  The  honourable  Member  who  has  just 
put  these  questions  to  you  asked  you  if  it  was 
not  a  mere  guess  about  the  proportion  of  working- 
men  electors;  is  it  not  a  fact,  as  you  stated  at 
the  outset,  that  there  were  only  about  9,000 
electors  under  the  10  Z.  franchise,  and  that  there 
are  now  about  40,000  electors  altogether  ? — Yes, 
that  is  so. 

1127.  Even  of  the  9,000  electors,  you  say  that 
more  than  2,000  were  working  men  ? — Yes. 

1128.  And  now  that  under  the  household  fran- 
chise there  are  40,000  voters,  it  is  not  a  guess  to 
say  that  at  least  30,000  of  the  electors  are  work- 
ing men  ? — Mo. 

1129.  You  were,  asked  whether  you  could 
guess  at  the  number  of  working  men  who  were 
prevented  from  voting  in  consequence  of  the 
poll  closing  at  four  o'clock ;  is  it  not  an  absolute 
and  utter  impossibility  for  anybody  to  make  an 
approximate  guess  ? — ^I  think  it  is. 

1130.  You  cantiot  tell  the  motive  from  which 
men  stay  away  from  the  poll? — We  could  have 
done  that  previously  to  the  ballot.  We  used  to 
have  a  burgess  roll  published,  telling  how  every 
man  voted. 

1131.  But  with  the  ballot  it  is  exceedingly 
difficult? — Just  so. 

1132.  You  stated  one  important  fact :  that  the 
vestry  meetings  held  in  the  Brightside  Ward, 
which  is  the  working  men's  ward,  were  changed 
from  the  middle  of  me  day  to  7  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  in  order  to  give  an  opportunity  for  the 
working  men  to  attend  ? — Yes. 

1 1 33.  How  long  has  that  been  done  ? — ^I  should 
think  seven  or  eight  years,  and  I  think  Sheffield 
has  done  the  same.  1  am  a  ratepayer  in  Sheffield 
as  well,  and  I  attended  a  burial  board  meeting 
there  at  7  o'clock  in  the  evening  about  a  fort- 
night ago. 

1134.  And  now  the  attendances  are  more  nu- 
merous than  formerly  ?— Yes ;  there  were  no 
attendances  worth  speaking  of  before. 

1135.  Because  men  could  not  attend  ? — No. 

1136.  You  were  asked  bv  the  honourable 
Member  for  Exeter  whether  there  was  a  willing- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  working  men  to  sacrifice 
their  time  ;  is  it  not  the  case,  for  instance,  with 
regard  to  these  men,  who  are  engaged  in  the  great 
steel-melting  and  armour-plating  works  in  Shef- 
field, that  it  does  not  matter  whether  they  arc 
willing  or  not,  they  cannot  leave  their  work 
without  the  consent  of  their  employer,  nor  with- 
out a  great  loss  being  entailed  upon  the  em- 
ployer?— In  many  cases  that  is  so. 

1 137.  They  work  in  sets ;  and  if  one  or  two  men 
leave  the  others  are  idle  idso  ? — Yes ;  a  heat  of 
steel  might  be  burnt,  and  if  it  is  once  burnt  it 
is  spoilt;  or^  in  the  old  cast  steel  process^  the 
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Mr.  Mundella — contiuued.' 

pot  would  flux  if  it  was  kept  too  long  at  an  in- 
candescent heat. 

1138.  You  were  asked  whether  the  difficulties 
would  not  bo  met  by  allowing  the  voters  to  poll 
at  other  places  than  their  ordinary  polling  places ; 

.  but,  in  the  instance  which  we  have  just  referred 
to,  that  would  not  at  all  meet  the  case,  would 
it?— No. 

1139.  Nothing  will  meet  it  but  letting  the 
men  vote  after  their  work  is  ended  ? — 1  think 
that  is  the  simplest  form  of  dealing  with  it. 

1140.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  in  the  great 
armour-plating  and  steel  works  of  Sheffield,  in 
some  of  which  4,000  or  5,000  men  are  employed, 
the  bulk  of  the  men  have  their  dinner  in  the 
works  taken  to  them  by  their  families,  or  take  it 
with  them  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

Mr.  Henry  Samuelson. 

1141.  With  regard  to  the  proposition  that  men 
should  be  able  to  select  the  booth  in  which  they 
would  vote,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  another 
difficulty  ;  the  register  holds  good  for  a  year, 
does  it  not  ? — Yes. 

1142.  Do  not  a  large  proportion  of  the  men 
change  their  place  of  work  constantly  during  the 
year? — I  do  not  think  that  a  large  proportion 
among  the  old  Sheffield  residents  do  so  ;  it  is 
more  so  amongst  those  who  have  migrated  from 
Staffordshire. 

1143.  But  there  are  a  number  of  men  on  the 
register  who  do  change  their  place  of  work  ? — 
Yes. 

1144.  And  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to 
select  any  particular  place  at  which  to  record 
their  votes,  because  at  the  end  of  the  year  they 
might  be  working  at  a  place  distant  from  the 
place  where  .they  had  elected  to  vote,  although 
they  might  not  have  changed  their  place  of  resi- 
dence ? — Yes,  a  man  might  have  greater  facilities 
for  voting  in  one  place  than  in  another. 

1 145.  A  man  might  be  working  at  the  end  of 
the  year  just  as  far  from  the  place  where  he  was 
working  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  as  he  would 
be  from  his  place  of  abode  ? — ^  Yes. 

1146.  Therefore  there  would  bejustasmuch 
difficulty  for  him  in  going  from  one  point  to  the 
other  as  if  he  had  to  go  from  his  work  to  his  home 
to  vote? — Yes. 

1 147.  Therefore,  that  would  not  meet  the  case  ? 
—No. 

Mr.  Cotes. 

1148.  Would  there  not  be  this  practical  diffi- 
culty, that  men  would  not  give  up  a  day's  work 
to  select  their  places  of  voting  before  the  revising 
barrister? — If  you  intimate  to  the  overseer  that 
you  have  changed  your  residence,  he  must  put 
you  on  a  different  polling  station  >  change  of  resi- 
dence does  not  vitiate  the  right  to  vote.  But 
you  may  be  left  out  if  you  do  not  look  upon  the 
•church  and  chapel  doors  and  see  whether  you  are 
^n  the  first  draft  of  the  new  lists. 

Mr.  Halsey. 

1149.  Have  you  had  a  contest  every  time  for 
the  School  Board  elections  ? — Yes,  both  times ;  I 
think  once  through  some  hitch  in  the  nominations 
the  time  went  by,  and  they  sat  without  coming 
before  the  burgesses. 

1150.  You  had  a  School  Board  from  the  first, 
I  think?— Yes. 

1 151.  Then  you  have  had  three  elections,  have 
0.109. 


f; 


Mr.  Hahey — continued. 

you  not? — We  have  only  had  two  contests, 
because  on  one  occasion,  through  some  informa- 
lity, the  same  board  had  to  sit  again. 

1152.  You  had  a  contest  at  tne  first  election? 
— Yes,  I  was  in  at  the  first  election  as  a  can- 
didate. 

1153.  Has  there  been  any  change  in  the  hours 
of  polling  for  the  School  Board  ? — Not  for  the 
School  Board. 

1154.  The  hours  were  the  same  each  time? — 
Yes. 

1155.  In  some  towns,  according  to  a  return 
that  has  been  laid  before  us,  sometimes  there  has 
b«5en  a  very  great  alteration  in  the  hours  of 
polling  ? — It  has  not  been  so  in  Sheffield. 

Mr.  Isaac, 

1156.  You  said,  in  answer  to  a  question  which 
was  put  to  you  by  the  honourable  Member  for 
Sheffield,  that  the  attendance  at  the  vestry  meet- 
ing that  was  put  off  until  seven  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  was  much  larger  in  consequence  of  the 
change  in  the  time  of  meeting;  from  your 
expeiience,  do  you  not  consider  tKat  a  man  would 
lose  time  to  go  and  record  a  vote  on  an  important 
occasion,  such  as  a  Parliamentary  or  School  Board 
election,  when  he  would  not  take  the  trouble  to 

;o  to  a  meeting  ?— No,  I  think  many  would  go. 

f  a  man  felt  a  warm  interest  in  any  candidate, 
and  he  was  at  a  convenient  distance,  he  would  go. 
Not  only  for  School  Board  purposes,  but  for  all 
common  law  vestry  purposes,  we  decided  to  meet 
at  seven  o'clock ;  ^d  my  experience  is,  that  it  is 
beneficial,  the  ratepayers  taking  a  warm  interest 
in  their  own  affairs. 

1157.  Do  you  not  consider  that  if  a  man  takes 
an  interest  in  the  public  affairs  of  the  country, 
and  desires  to  record  his  vote,  he  will  be  induced 
to  record  his  vote  irrespectively  of  any  other 
consideration? — No,  I  hardly  think  that.  It 
would  depend  upon  his  own  circumstances. 

1158.  Then  he  does  not  take  that  interest  in 
public  affairs  that  one  would  give  him  credit  for 
taking  ?  —  Supposing  that  a  man  left  without 
authority,  and  a  round  of  steel  was  spoilt,  and  the 
nielting  pots  all  fluxed,  the  man  might  lose  his 
situation  for  the  interest  that  he  had  taken. 

1159.  But  supposing  that  he  was  taken  ill^ 
and  did  not  attena  to  his  work  on  the  day  of  the 
election,  what  then? — That  would  be  a  thing 
that  was  unavoidable.  They  can  go  three  melt- 
ings in  a  day,  and  before  the  first  was  ready  for 
melting  they  could  draw  a  man  j&om  another 
furnace  to  team  the  pots,  as  they  call  it,  when 
the  metal  was  ready ;  but  it  is  doubtful  when  it 
would  be  ready. 

1160.  Do  the  workmen  of  Sheffield  constantly 
attend  their  work  without  ever  staying  away 
under  any  circumstances?— No,  not  at  all.  I 
may  say,  that  Monday  is  kept  rather  devoutly  in 
Sheffield. 

1161.  And  it  is  not  an  uncommon  thing,  in 
ordinary  times,  for  men  constantly  to  absent 
themselves  from  their  work  ? — In  some  trades  it 
would  not  be  toleiiprted  at  all. 

1162.  But  in  some  trades  they  do  so? — In 
some  trades  they  do  so. 

1163.  Are  those  men  discharged  for  leaving 
their  work  without  permission? — No,  the  con- 
dition of  the  work  is  hardly  similar.  I  never 
missed  voting  at  either  a  municipal  or  Parlia- 
mentary election  since  I  was  a  householder. 

g3  1164.  What 
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3  June  18-8.  1  ^64.  What  I  want  to  arrive  at  is  this :  under 
ordinary  circumstances  a  man  absenting  himself 
from  his  work  in  Sheffield  would  not  be  dis- 
charged by  his  employer,  and  no  Question  would 
be  asked  why  he  absented  himself  from  his  work  ; 
is  not  that  so? — It  would  depend  very  much 
upon  the  trade  in  which  he  was  Engaged. 

1165.  Taking  it  generally,  and  not  taking 
those  important  trades  that  you  speak  of,  where 
it  is  neceFsary,  for  heating  steel,  1  suppose,  that 
the  men  should  not  leave,  but  where  few  work- 
men would  be  employed,  compared  with  those 
employed  in  the  ordinary  trades,  such  as  electro- 
plating, knife-making,  scissors-making,  tool- 
making,  and  all  those  things ;  as  it  is  known  that 
in  ordinary  times  those  men  do  absent  themselves 
from  their  work,  are  they  discharged  for  so  ab- 
senting themselves?— I  do  not  think  that  many 
would  DC. 

1166.  In  the  event  of  their  absenting  them- 
selves to  record  a  vote  at  any  election,  whether 
School  Board,  municipal,  or  Parliamentary,  would 
the  employer  then  discharge  them  ? — I  think  it 
is  probable  that  in  many  cases  the  employer  would 
not  know  it.  In  the  case  of  my  own  trade  he 
would  not  have  known  it;  but  then  I  should 
have  to  pay  for  my  rent  and  power  if  I  had  not 
been  there.  When  I  went  to  Paris  to  the  Exhi- 
bition, and  to  Vienna,  too,  I  bad  to  pay  mj  rent, 

_  as  if  I  was  working. 

1167.  The  manufacturers  of  Sheffield,  and  the 
artisans  of  Sheffield^  are  the  same,  I  suppose,  as 
in  all  other  large  towns ;  that  is  to  say,  the  work- 
men take  their  freedom  if  the  employers  do  not 
grant  it  to  them,  and  use  their  time  as  they  please, 
either  for  political  purposes  or  for  social  purposes  ? 

As  far  as  the  old  staple  trades  of  the  town  go, 

probably  there  is  no  town  that  I  am  acquainted 
with  where  the  men  have  so  much  their  own 
way;  but  in  the  building  trades  and  in  the 
decorating  trades,  and  others,  it  is  not  so. 

1168.  The  building  trade,  and  the  decorating 
trade,  are  entirely  regulated  by  their  unions ;  the 
labourer  is  powerless  except  according  to  the 
order>4  of  the  union;  but  in  the  old  trades  of 
Sheffield  the  men  can  go  and  do  as  they  please, 
can  they  not  ? — In  many  cases. 

-  1169.  If,  at  Sheffield,  25,000  out  of  40,000 
electors  polled,  would  you  not  consider  that  a 
Very  large  proportion  to  poll  ? — No,  I  should 
hardly  have  said  that. 

'  1170.  Do  you  think  that  another  6,000  men 
'would  have  polled  if  ^e  poll  was  kept  open  be- 
tween four  o'clock  and  eight  in  the  evening  ?— 
Yes,  I  think  that  is  extremely  likely,  especially  if 
it  was  a  time  when  there  was  any  public  topic 
that  rather  excited  the  electors,  like  there  is  at 
the  present  moment. 

1171.  You  think  that  under  great  excitement  a 
larger  number  would  be  induced  to  go  to  the 
poll?- -Quite  so.  .       . 

1172.  Do  you  think  that  the  extension  of  the 
hours  from  four  o'clock  to  six  would  meet  that 
requirement?  — Many  of  them  work  until  six 
o'clock.  I  think  if  the  hours  .  were  extended 
from  four  o'clock  to  seven  that  would  be  suffi- 
cient. 

1173.  At  what  time  do  they  commence  work 
.  in  the  morning  ? — Many  of  them  at  seven  o'clock 

and  somct  at  six. 

1174.  They  work  12  hours? — Yes;  they  have 
two  hours  off  for  meals. 


,  '  Mr.  Barran. 

1175.  You  say  that  men  are  willing  to  make 
sacrifices  to  go  and  record  their  votes  ? — Many  oi 
them  are. 

1176.  Do  you  consider  that  men  ought  to  be 
called  upon  to  make  sacrifices  if  arrangements 
could  be  made  otherwise  ? — I  think  the  sacrifice 
should  be  minimised  as  much  as  possible. 

1177.  You  say  that  the  vestry  meetings  have 
been  postponed  until  night,  because  you  could 
not  get  good  vestry  meetmgs  in  the  early  part  of 
the  day ;  does  not  the  same  rule,  generally  speak* 
ing,  apply  to  all  public  meetings  ;  that  is  to  say, 
if  any  great  national  question  was  under  conside- 
tion,  would  it  not  be  deemed  a  desirable  thing  to 
hold  any  public  meeting  at  night,  after  the  work- 
men have  finished  their  work,  rather  than  to  hold 
it  in  the  middle  of  the  day  ? — No,  because  we 
could  not  have  a  room  big  enough  to  hold  them. 
We  should  meet  in  Paradise  Square,  and  we 
must  have  it  daylight.  It  depends  upon  the 
season  of  the  year- 

1178.  Supposing  the  season  of  the  year  to  be 
suitable,  would  it  not  be  considered  the  best 
thing  to  hold  a  meeting  of  that  kind  at  night  ? — 
Yes,  certainly. 

1179.  And  that  is  done  to  prevent  the  men 
having  to  make  a  sacrifice  ? — Quite  so. 

Mr.  Henry  JSamuelson, 

i 

1180.  At  the  present  moment  it  is  easier  for 
the  idle  workman,  who  is  often  at  play,  who  doee 
not  mind  sacrificing  his  time,  to  record  his  vote> 
than  it  is  for  the  diligent  workman  who  is  always 
at  the  workshop,  is  it  not? — Quite  so. 

1181.  Is  that  as  it  should  be  ?•- -I  think  not. 

Mr.  Mundella. 

1182.  The  honourable  Member  for  Notting- 
ham has  asked  you  whether  the  old  trades  are  not 
free ;  in  the  old  trades  the  fcen  work  for  than* 
selves,  and  are  practically  their  own  masters,  are 
they  not?— Certainly. 

1183.  But  in  the  new  trades  they  are  depen- 
dent upon  one  another  ? — Yes. 

1184.  And  the  new  trades  are  largely  in 
Brightside  and  the  wards  ? — Yes. 

1185.  Brown's,  Cammell's,  and  Firth's,  are 
new  trades,  are  they  not  ? — Yes,  several  branches 
of  them. 

1186.  In  some  of  those  works  there  are  as 
many  as  4,000  or  6,000  workmen  employed  when 
they  are  at  full  work,  are  there  not  ? — Yes,  and 
they  are  almost  all  adults ;  there  is  no  female 
labour,  and  very  little  children's  labour. 

1187.  If  those  men  leave,  it  is  at  a  sacrifice  to 
themselves  and  at  a  sacrifice  to  their  employers  ? 

Yes,  and  a  sacrifice  to  those  that  they  work 

with,  who  may  not  be  voters.     That  is  one  of  the 
great  difficulties. 

Mr.  Milb. ' 

1188.  Even  in  what  the  honourable  Member 
has  described  as  the  new  trades,  would  it  be 
possible  for  employers  to  make  such  arrangements 
as  you  have  indicated  might  be  made  in  some 
cases,  and  to  let  the  men  go  away  for  voting ;  or 
would  you  look  upon  that  as  simply  impossible 
in  the  new  trades  ?— There  would  be  very  great 
difficulties  in  the  way.  Take  a  rail  mill  at  work, 
and  the  heats  all  ready ;  take  the  Bessemer  fur- 
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Mr.  illt7/«— continued. 

nftce ;  to  use  an  old  proTerb>  they  must  strike 
while  the  iron  is  hot ;  and  the  whole  shift  of  the 
men  is  required  until  they  have  completed  the 
whole  furnace. 

1 189.  A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  making 
sacrifices;  you^  I  suppose^  have  had  to  make 
sacrifices  at  times? — I  made  a  sacrifice  when  I 
was  very  young,  to  be  a  freeholder. 

1190.  lou  have  made  sacrifices,  I  daresay, 
3very  often  for  taking  a  part  in  public  affairs  ? — 
Quite  so. 

1191.  Do  you  not  think  that  in  almost  all 
classes  of  the  community,  the  working  class  and 
others,  people  are  called  upon  to  make  sacrifices 
if  they  want  to  take  part  in  public  affairs  ? — I 
quite  agree  that  that  is  so. 

Sir  fFilliam  Cuninffhame, 

1192.  I  think  these   were   15,000   voters  in 
Sheffield  who  did  not  vote  at  the  last  election  ? —  , 
Very  likely. 

1 193.  Of  whom  probably  two -thirds,  or  10,000, 
would  be  voters  of  the  working  class?— Yes. 

1194.  Is  it  probable  that  a  great  many  of  those 
were  indifferent  or  sick,  and  so  on ;  is  it  probable 
oonsid^ng  all  that,  that  imy  great  number  would 
be  prevented  polling  by  the  hours  ?— I  think  a 
considerable  number;  though  in  a  large  com- 
munity, a  large  number  from  sickness  and  absence 
from  home,  and  other  unavoidable  causes,  could 
not  vote. 

1195.  Taking  all  that  into  consideration,  do 
you  think  the  number  of  working-class  voters 
prevented  from  attending  to  poll  exceeded 
1,000  ? — Yes,  I  should  think  considerably  more. 


Sir  William  Cttnt/iyAoM^— contmued.  .  Mr.  WUmou. 

1196.  Do  you  think  2XK)0  workmen  were  pre-  3  JunTis^S. 
vented  from  pollmg? — Yes ;  I  should  not  be  at* 

all  surprised  if,  in  an  exciting  time,  5,000  more 
•  would  come. 

1197.  Five  thousand  out  of  the  10,000  ab- 
sentees ?• — Yes.  If  all  the  register  was  scrutinised^ 
there  might  not  be  absolutely  that  number.  Some 
might  be  duplicate  voters,  and  some,  perhaps,  are 
dead ;  death  is  always  going  on. 

1198.  It  would  not  be  worth  while  making 
an  alteration  for  the  advantage  of  a  very  smafi 
number,  unless  the  number  prevented  from 
attending  the  poU  was  very  considerable ;  and  I 
do  not  think  you  would  be  prepared  to  say  that 
the  number  prevented  from  voting  exceeded 
2,000?— Sometimes  we  find  the  elections  go  off 
very  quietly ;  at  other  times  there  are  three  or 
four  times  the  number  of  electors  polled,  both  in 
municipal  and  Parliamentary  elections. 

1199.  You  cannot  have  three  or  four  times  the 
number  of  25,000  polled  in  a  constituency  of 
40,000  ? — No ;  but  when  that  number  voted,  it 
was  an  o^citing  time,  and  there  were  very  special 
reasons  for  its  being  an  exciting  time. 

Mr.  Halsey. 

1200.  I  suppose  that  if  un  exciting  time  comes 
a^ain,  and  if  there  is  some  particular  question 
which  affects  the  working  classes  very  largely, 

Srobably  many  of  those  wno  in  an  ordinary  way 
o  not  take  much  interest  in  voting,  would  find  * 

the  mewis  of  voting,  even  without  any  alteration 
of  the  hours? —They  do  their  best;  but  even 
with  that  many  of  them  are  kept  out. 


Mr.  James  Barbeb  Tubneh,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

1201.  You  are  the  Secretary  of  the  Trades 
Council  of  Sheffield,  are  you  not  ? — Yes. 

1202.  How  long  have  you  been  secretary  ? — 
Eighteen  months. 

1203.  But  your  connection  with  the  trades 
council  is  probably  of  much  longer  date  ? — Yes ; 
my  connection  with  it  as  a  member  has  existed  for 
five  years.- 

1204.  Can  vou  give  us  any  idea  of  the  number 
of  members  of  your  council  ? — Nearly  5,000. 

1205.  Does  that  represent  the  trades  in 
Sheffield  ? — No,  only  a  portion  of  them. 

1206.  What  trades  does  your  council  particu- 
larly represent  ? — There  are  22  trades  represented 
on  tlie  counciL  The  greater  portion  of  them  are 
members  of  the  staple  trades  of  Sheffield. 

1207.  Your  trades  council  is  composed  of  mem- 
bers of  most  of  the  principal  staple  trades  of 
Sheffield?— That  is  so. 

1208.  I  understand  that  you  are  here  to-day  to 
give  this  Committee  the  opinions  of  your  council 
as  to  the  hours  of  polling  at  municipal  and  Par- 
liamenta^  elections  ? — Yes. 

1209.  i)o  you  agree  generally  with  the  evidence 
which  we  have  had  irom  Mr.  Wilson? — Yes^ 
entirely. 

1210.  That  is  tp  say,  your  council  are  in  favour 
of  having  the  hours  of  polling  extended  to  eight 
o'clock  in  the  evening  ? — Yes. 

1211.  Are  you  here  to  tell  us  that  there  have 
been  very  general  complaints  on  the  part  of  the 

0.109. 


Chairman — continued.  Mr.  Turner. 

electors  of  Sheffield,  working-men  electors  prin- 
cipally,  that  they  have  been  prevented  from 
voting  by  the  present  hours? — Yes,  in  some 
particular  trades. 

1212.  Is  the  complaint,  then,  not  a  general 
one  ? — It  applies  to  all  trades,  but  in  some  in- 
stances more  particularly  than  in  others;  for 
instance,  in  the  steel-meiting  trade. 

1213.  That  is  the  trade  in  which  we  have 
heard  that  men  work  in  sets  ? — Yes ;  and  it  ap- 
plies also  to  grinders,  who  work  by  steam  power, 
and  if  they  nave  to  cease  work  they  lose  the 
power. 

1214.  I  suppose  that  a  large  number  of  work- 
ing-men electors  vote  at  the  dinner  hour  ? — Yes, 
a  large  number. 

1215.  Has  it  been  the  case  tliat,  at  any  of  the 

Soiling  stations,  men  who  came  to  vote  at  that 
our  have  been  obliged  to  go  back  again  without 
recording  their  votes,  owing  to  the  pressure  ?— 
Yes,  large  numbers  of  them. 

1216.  Was  that  the  case  in  1874  ?— Yes,  and 
before. 

1217.  In  the  election  of  1874,  at  which  elec- 
tion we  have  heard  that  the  number  of  voters 
was  25,000,  is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  a 
certiun  number  of  voters  were  prevented  from 
voting  at  the.  dinner  hour?^ — Yes, 

1218.  That  is  to  say,  they  came  to  vote  and 
could  not  vote  because  there  was  not  room  at 
the  polling  booth  ? — They  went  away  because 
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3  June  1878.  ^^^^  was  not  room^and  they  had  not  time  to 
*  stay  any  longer. 

1219.  Did  any  large  number  of  them  do  that  ? 
— Yes,  a  large  number. 

1220.  I  suppose  that  now  there  is  very  little 
pressure  of  working  men  to  vote  towards  four 
o'clock  ? — Not  so  much,  I  think,  just  now. 

1221.  What  extension  do  you  propose,  then ; 
would  you  agree  with  the  last  witness,  that  seven 
o'clock  might  possibly  do  Y — I  think  that  seven 
o'clock  would  do  very  nicely. 

1222.  If  seven  o'clock  would  do,  you  would, 
I  suppose,  prefer  seven  o'clock  to  eight  ? — Yes, 
I  should  prefer  it  myself. 

1223.  In  fact,  you  would  agree  that  the  shorter 
the  hours  the  better,  provided  that  all  the  elec- 
tors have  a  reasonable  chaiice  of  exercising  the 
franchise  ? — ^Yes. 

1224.  Have    you  heard  the  same   complaint 
with  regard  to  the  hours  of  polling  at  School 
Board  elections  ? — I  have  heard  it  with  regard  - 
to  both  municipal  and  School  Board  elections. 

1225.  You  are  aware,  no  doubt,  that  there  is 
an  option  at  present  in  the  local  authorities  of 
the  towns  with  regard  to  the  hours  of  polling  at 
School  Board  elections  ? — Yes ;  but  in  Sheffield 
they  have  not  altered  it,  I  think. 

1226.  Has  any  pressure  ever  been  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  mayor  or  the  returning  officer  to 
extend  those  hours? — Yes,  I  think  he  has  been 
requested  to  do  so,  but  it  has  been  refused. 

Sir  William  Cuninghame. 

1227.  You  heard  what  Mr.  Wilson  said  as  to 
the  impossibility  that  he  found  in  forming  any 
estimate  of  the  number  of  voters  who  are  pre- 
vented from  attending  the  poll  by  the  present 
hours  ?  —Yes. 

1228.  Can  you  help  us  in  any  way  to  arrive 
at  an  idea  of  how  many  would  have  been  so  pre- 
vented from  recording  their  votes  ? — I  will  give 
you  one  trade,  if  that  can  be  considered  as  a  sort 
of  answer.  The  steel-melting  trade,  to  which  I 
have  alluded,  number  upwards  of  2,000 ;  and  out 
of  those  2,000,  not  more  than  400  could  bv  any 
possibility  be  allowed  to  leave  their  work,  and 
then  the  remaining  1,600  would  have  to  do  their 
work  in  their  absence.  For  instance,  out  of  the 
2,000  men,  there  are  400  whom  we  call  cokers; 
that  is  to  say,  the  men  with  the  large  baskets 
with  the  hard  cokes  in  them  who  feed  the  fire ; 
those  men  could  be  allowed  to  go,  but  their 
fellow  workmen  would  have  to  do  their  work  in 
their  absence.  They  could  be  allowed  to  go 
because  they  are  the  least  skilled  workmen,  and 
in  their  absence  the  work  would  not  suffer,  be- 
cause the  work  of  throwing  coke  upon  the  fire 
could  be  done  by  men  whose  real  busmess  was  of 
a  more  important  nature.  As  Mr.  Wilson  said, 
if  a  pot  was  to  leak,  the  whole  of  the  contents  of 
that  pot  would  pour  out;  and  in  some  of  the 
pots  there  are  5^  lbs,  weight  of  steel,  which  has 
taken  three  or  four  hours  to  get  into  that  state, 
usin^  a  certain  amount  of  coke,  and  men's  time 
in  addition. 

1229.  You  know,  then,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
that  that  trade  ^one  accounts  for  1,600  absen- 
tees ? — Yes. 

1230.  Is  there  any  other  trade  that  you  can 
speak  to  ? — I  can  speak  to  the  grinding  trade ; 
they  number  3,000,  taking  all  the  grinders  ;  and 
if  those  3,000  grinders  leave  their  work  and  lose 
two  hours  iu  the  day>  the  manufacturers  would 


Sir  William  Cuninghame — continued, 
not  run  their  wheels  two  hours  longer  to  accoai* 
modate  them  for  voting,  no  matter  which  side 
they  are  for,  whether  they  are  for  the  master  or 
against  him. 

1231.  Considering  all  that,  what  number  d& 
you  suppose  are  prevented  from  attending  the 
poll  by  these  hours? — I  should  say  that  they 
would  exceed  5,000,  because  I  should  include 
also  the  building  trades  as  well  as  the  steel 
melters  and  the  grinders ;  I  should  exceed  Mz. 
Wilson's  estimate. 

Mr.  Isaac, 

1232.  What  do  you  call  the  staple  trades  of 
Sheffield? — The  making  of  files,  knives,  scbsors, 
razors,  edged  tools,  and  saws. 

1233.  Those  are  what  Mr.  Wilson  called  the 
old  trades? — Yes,  such  as  he  himself  and  I 
belong  to  ;  he  grinds  the  blades,  and  I  put  them 
together  and  make  them  into  knives. 

1234.  Did  I  rightly  understand  you  to  say  that 
in  one  of  those  trades  they  have  2,000  voters, 
and  in  the  other  3,000  voters  ? — No,  I  am  not 
certain  as  to  how  many  there  are  of  the  2,000 
who  are  voters.  Of  course  some  are  single  men, 
and  some  are  not  householders. 

1235.  I  think  the  impression  upon  the  mind 
of  most  Members  of  the  Committee,  from  the 
reply  which  you  gave  to  the  question,  was  that 
those  3,000  in  the  one  trade,  and  2,000  in  the 
other,  were  all  electors  on  the  register  ? — I  hope 
that  I  did  not  give  that  impression. 

1236.  We  understand  that  out  of  those  2,000, 
it  is  possible  that  the  400  who  would  leave  for 
the  purpose  of  voting,  and  who  could  be  spared, 
would  be  almost  the  only  electors  out  of  the  body? 
—  A.nd  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  possible  that  thej 
might  be  the  only  non-electors. 

1237.  Then  upon  what  calculations  do  you 
base  the  opinion  which  you  have  given,  without 
any  knowledge  of  those  5,000  being  electors  or 
non-electors,  that  5,000  more  would  poll  if  the 
hours  of  polling  were  extended  to  seven  o'clock? 
— On  account  of  their  not  being  able  to  leave 
their  work,  and  the  various  trades  that  out^ 
number  those  that  I  have  given,  such  as  the 
building  trades. 

1238.  We  have  heard  that  at  the  last  election 
25,000  did  poll,  and  that  15,000  out  of  40,000 
did  not  poll ;  we  must  assume  that  some  portion 
of  the  15,000  who  did  not  poll  could  not  have 

J  oiled  from  various  causes,  such  as  there  being 
uplicate  voters,  and  there  being  a  large  number 
sicK  and  unable  to  go  to  the  poll,  and  a  large 
number  who  had  died  between  the  time  when 
they  were  put  on  the  register  and  the  election ; 
you  speak  with  authority  and  from  experience ; 
what  number  would  you  allow  for  those  casualties 
out  of  the  15,000  who  did  not  vote? — I  could 
hardly  form  an  exact  estimate. 

1239.  Still  you  have  come  here  to  give  us 
information  from  experience  and  knowledge :  if 
you  are  able  to  give  us  information  from  expe- 
rience on  one  point,  you  should  be  able  to  give 
us  information  on  the  other  point? — I  think  it  is 
hardly  within  my  province  to  do  that ;  it  is  be- 
yond my  power,  I  think,  to  do  it 

1240.  Is  it  equally  beyond  your  power  to  say 
how  many  of  those  5,000  persons  eraploved  in 
those  particular  trades  are  electors.  Assum- 
ing that  a  certain  number,  say  one-third  of  the 
15,000,  are  indifferent  persons,  unconnected  vntii 
those  different  trades,  or  sick  or  dead,  or  dupli- 
cates^ 
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Mr.  Isaac  ^continued* 

cates,  that  would  leave  you  10,000  to  poll ;  how 
many  of  those  10,000  do  you  believe  would  reallv 
poll  with  the  extended  hours  ? — I  should  think 
upwards  of  5,000  are  prevented  from  votino^  be- 
canse  of  the  hours  in  the  steel  trade»  and  the 
grinders,  and  the  various  building  trades. 

1241 .  Then  you  are  able  to  form  an  opinion  as 
to  how  many  would  vote,  and  that  is  the  only 
point  upon  which  you  are  able  to  form  an  opinion 
m  connection  with  those  numbers  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Halsey. 

1242.  Do  you  think  that  those  men  who  are 
prevented  from  voting,  would  all  vote  if  the  hours 
were  extended,  without  any  pressure  being  put 
upon  them,  without  their  being  looked  after  and 
canvassed,  and  so  forth? — Yes;  I  know  men  in 
connection  with  my  own  trade,  and  the  grinding 
trade,  who  really  cannot  vote  on  account  of  losing 
the  power,  where  a  loss  of  one  or  two  hours  means 
a  loss  of  so  much  money. 

1243.  But  do  you  think  they  would  really  take 
the  trouble  to  vote,  because  we  know  that  in  all 
classes  there  are  people  who  will  not  take  the 
trouble  to  vote  unless  they  are  well  bothered  by 
canvassers,  and  agents^  and  people  who  go  and 
bustle  them  up  to  try  and  get  them  to  vote  ? — 
Yes,  but  in  the  majority  of  instances  in  the  trades 
that  I  have  mentioned,  they  are  an  intelligent 
body  of  men. 

1244.  And  they  are  keen  about  voting? — 
X  es. 

Mr.  MilU. 

1245.  With  reference  to  a  question  which  was 
asked  you  by  an  honourable  Member,  does  the 
practice  of  canvassing  exist  in  Sheffield ;  are  the 
electors  canvassed  on  behalf  of  the  candidates 
either  personally  or  by  proxy  ? — They  are  can- 
vassed by  the  candidate's  friends. 

1246.  That  is  the  general  practice  in  Sheffield^ 
is  it  ?— Yes. 

Dr.  Cameron. 

1247.  Although  you  cannot  give  a  very  exact 
estimate  as  to  the  number  of  men  who  are  pre- 
vented from  voting  in  Sheffield  by  the  short  hours 
of  polling,  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  in  your 
mind,  I  suppose,  that  a  very  large  number  are  so 

Sirevented  from  voting? — I  have  not  the  least 
oubt  of  it 

1248.  I  suppose  that  amongst  the  working  mcA 
in  Sheffield  there  exists  no  idea  that  the  masters 
should  give  them  holidays  in  order  to  enable  them 
to  vote  ? — Oh,  no ;  there  are  not  many  men  that 
would  ask  the  masters  for  it. 

1249.  In  fact,  I  suppose  it  would  be  liable  to 
be  looked  upon  as  a  species  of  bribery,  would  it 
not? — The  men  would  consider  that  they  were 
asking  a  favour,  and  that  they  would  be  required 
to  do  something  in  return  for  it  which  they  would 
rather  not  do. 

1260.  I  suppose  they  consider  that  it  is  but 
right  that  the  State,  having  given  them  the  fran- 
chise, should  give  Aem  an  opportunitjr  of  exer- 
cising it  without  favour,  or  without  coming  under 
any  obligation  ? — Yes,  that  is  the  idea  which  pre- 
vails generally  among  the  working  men. 

Mr.  Cotes. 
1251.  You  said  that  in  a  particular  trade,  in 
which  there  were  2,000  men  employed,  only  400 
.    0.109. 
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out- of  those  2,000  would  be  able,  as  I  understood 
you,  to  leave  their  work  during  the  hours  in 
which  the  poll  is  at  present  open,  that  is  to  say, 
between  eight  o'cloct  and  four  ? — Yes. 

1252.  So  that  if  they  were  all  voters  only  400 
out  of  the  2,000  could  poll  ?— Yes,  that  is  so. 

1253.  And  you  further  say,  that,  in  your 
opinion,  the  greater  proportion  of  the  rest  would 
vote  if  the  hours  of  polling  were  extended  ? — 
Yes. 

Mr.  Isaac. 

1254.  But  you  are  not  aware  what  number  of 
those  2,000  are  electors  and  what  number  are 
not  ? — No. 

Mr.  Cotes. 

1255.  You  say  that  you  have  often  seen  voters 
leave  the  polling  stations  at  the  dinner  hour, 
having  been  unable  to  record  their  votes  during 
the  dinner  hour  ? — Yes. 

1256.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  those 
voters  having  gone  to  vote  at  dinner  time,  and 
not  being  able  to  do  so,  did  not  come  back  and 
do  so  before  the  close  of  the  poll  ? — Yes,  it  is  in 
many  instances. 

1257.  Do  you  further  think  that  if  the  hours 
of  polling  were  extended  to  eight  o'clock,  as  sug- 
gested by  some  of  the  witnesses,  or  to  seven 
o'clock,  as  you  seem  to  think  would  be  sufficient, 
many  of  those  voters  would  return  after  their 
work  and  record  their  votes? — Yes;  because 
with  regard  to  the  grinding  trade,  for  instance, 
the  power  sits  down  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
and  it  would  be  no  great  trouble  for  them  to 
give  over  work  at  five  or  six  o'clock,  and  then 
thejr  would  have  an  hour  in  which  to  record 
their  votes  if  the  poll  was  kept  open  until  seven 
o'clock. 

1258.  Do  you  think  that  seven  o'clock  would 
be  sufficiently  late  to  keep  the  poll  open  until? 
— I  do,  because  the  trades  work  in  Sheffield  all 
hours ;  some  work  until  nine  o'clock. 

1259.  Taking  into  consideration  the  case  of 
builders  and  decorators,  who  may  be  working 
say  some  miles  off,  would  they  be  able  after  their 
work  was  over  to  poll  by  seven  o'clock  ? — Yes, 
because  the  generality  of  them  give  over  work  at 
half-past  five  o'clock. 

Mr.  Henry  Samuelson. 

1260.  Is  there  not  another  class  of  men  who 
find  it  difficult  to  get  away  to  vote  ;  is  it  not  a 
very  difficult  thing  for  engineers  in  charge  of 
engines  to  leave  their  engines  and  go  and  vote  ? 

• — ^They  cannot  be  allowed  on  any  account  to  go 
and  vote. 

1261.  Therefore  under  the  present  system, 
they  are  entirely  disfranchised  ? — Yes. 

1262.  And  I  suppose  that  although  they  may 
not  amount  to  thousands,  they  amount  to  a  good 
number  of  men  in  Sheffield  ? — Yes,  there  are  a 
large  number  of  manufacturers  in  Sheffield  who 
employ  one  or  two,  and  sometimes  more  engine 
tenters. 

1263.,  So  that  the  present  hours  actually  do 
disfranchise  that  particular  class  of  workmen  ? — 
Yes. 

1264.  Smiths  also  find  it  difficult  to  get  away, 
do  they  not? — Yes. 

1265,  It  is  almost    impossible   between  the 
H  hours 


Mr.  Tamer. 
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eight  and  four  for  a  smith  to  leave  his 
almost 


IS 


an   impos- 


hours  or 

work,  is  it  not? — Yes,  it 

sibility  for  him  to  do  so. 

1266.  And  there  are  other  trades  besides  in 
which  it  is  very  difficult  for  them  to  get  away  to 
vote  ? — Yes  ;  for  instance,  in  what  we  call  a 
double  handed  trade  there  have  to  be  two  men  at 
work,  the  maker  and  the  striker.  Supposing  that 
I  myself  am  a  maker,  and  that  I  have  a  striker 
with  me,  and  supposing  that  I  want  to  go  and 
vote  at  11  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  my  striker 
is  not  willing,  of  course  we  disagree,  and  then 
there  is  a  rupture ;  and  if  I  am  determined  to 
go  I  throw  him  idle,  and  if  he  is  determined  to 
go  he  throws  me  idle.  None  of  these  double 
handed  men  work  later  than  six  o'clock ;  so  that, 
in  the  event  of  the  hours  of  polling  being  ex- 
tended, one  man  could  go  and  vote  without 
throwing  another  idle. 

1267.  Can  you  mention  any  other  trades 
which  you  have  not  yet  mentioned  in  which  it  is 
almost  impossible  for  a  man  to  go  away  and  vote  ? 
— I  think,  in  the  silver  and  electro-plating  trade, 
when  the  silver  is  undergoing  a  certain  process, 
the  men  cannot  be  allowed  to  leave  beyond  a 
given  space  of  time,  otherwise  the  material  is 
spoilt. 

1268.  And  there  are  many  trades  in  Sheffield 
which  are  under  those  conditions  ? — Yes. 

1269.  So  that  a  great  number  of*men  practi- 
cally within  your  knowledge  are  disfranchised  by 
the  present  hours  ? — A  great  number. 

1270.  Without  stating  the  exact  number, 
which  you  cannot  pretend  to  do,  of  course  ? — 
No.     - 

Mr.  Barrow. 

1271.  You  say  that  your  trades  council  repre- 
sents some  22  trades,  I  think  ? — Yes. 

1272.  It  is  a  non-political  society,  is  it  not  ? — 
Yes,  I  have  not  had  anything  to  do  with  politics 
since  I  have  been  a  member  of  it. 

1273.  It  does  not  represent  any  particular 
political  painty  ? — No. 

1274.  That  being  the  case,  their  object  in  ad- 
vocating an  extension  of  the  hours  of  polling  is 
to  secure,  as  far  as  possible,  the  advantage  to  the 
working  man  being  able  to  record  his  vote  with- 
out making  a  sacrifice? — Yes,  or  with  as  little 
sacrifice  as  possible. 

1275.  You  say  that  difficulties  sometimes  arise 
where  two  men  are  working  together,  and  one 
man  is  unwilling  to  give  way  because  of  the  loss 
of  time  that  will  occur  in  consequence  of  the 
other  leaving  his  work ;  does  not  that  apply 
sometimes  with  regard  to  political  feeling ;  that 
is  to  say,  that  if  men  have  strong  political  feel- 
ings, and  especially  if  they  are  non-electors,  they 
w3l  put  difficulties  in  the  way  of  their  co-workers 
going  to  record  their  votes,  if  their  opinions 
differ? — Yes ;  it  would  occur  if  one  man  was  not 
a  householder  and  his  mate^  as  we  call  him,  was 
a  voter. 

1276.  Where  a  man  is  a  non-elector,  and  his 
political  opinions  are  not  the  same  as  his  mate's, 
there  is  a  danger  of  his  putting  difficuties  in  the 
way  of  his  mate's  leaving  his  work  to  go  to  record 
his  vote? — Yes,  there  is  very  great  danger  of 
that. 

1277.  You  say  that  if  the  hours  of  polling  were 
extended  to  seven  o'clock,  you  think  that  would 
meet  all  that  is  required  ;  an  honourable  Member 


Mr.  Barrow — continued. 

put  to  you  just  now  the  ca«e  of  a  man  livii^ 
several  miles  away  from  bis  work  and  coming  to 
record  his  vote;  is  it  not  a  fact,  that  Inen  who 
were  living  a  few  miles  away,  and  who  do  not 
cease  their  work  until  half-past  five  o'clock, 
would  many  of  them  spend  an  hour  in  getting  to 
their  homes,  and  then  after  reaching  their  homes 
would  ha^e  to  prepare  to  go  to  vote,  because 
they  would  not  care  to  go  in  their  state  of  dirt? 
— They  would  not  mind  about  that;  that  is 
frequently  done.  I  have  seen  a  workman  jostle 
against  a  manufacturer  frequently ;  that  is  not  a 
matter  of  any  consideration  in  Sheffield. 

1278.  Then  you  think  an  extension  to  seven 
o'clock  would  be  sufficient  ? — Yes. 

1279.  Supposing  the  time  to  be  extended  to 
eight  o'clocK,  would  you,  from  your  knowledge 
and  observation,  suppose  that  there  would  be  any 
danger  to  the  peace  of  the  community  from  the 
poll  being  so  extended  ? — No  ;  I  should  not  be 
more  frightened  of  the  peace  being  broken  than 
I  am  under  the  present  circumstances. 

1280.  You  think  that  under  the  ballot  there 
is  much  less  excitement  at  elections  than  there 
used  to  be  ? — There  is  not  half  the  excitement 
that  there  used  to  be  prior  to  the  ballot. 

1281.  And  the  people  do  not  congregate  in 
the  streets  round  the  polling  booths  as  they  used 
to  do  when  the  declaration  of  the  state  of  the 
poll  was  made  from  time  to  time  during  the  day? 
— No.  . 

1282.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  if  the  declara- 
tion of  the  poll  was  deferred  to  the  following  day 
it  would  have  a  tendency  to  allay  excitement^ 
and  that  there  would  be  even  less  danger  to  the 
public  peace  than  there  is  at  present  ? — I  hardly 
Know  with  regard  to  that ;  I  think  that  if  men 
knew  the  state  of  the  poll  on  the  same  day  as  the 
election,  they  would  be  more  ready  to  go  to  their 
work  the  next  morning,  whereas  if  they  go  to 
listen  to  the  declaration  of  the  poll,  many  of  them 
would  make  it  a  sort  of  set-off  for  having  another 
half  day's  holiday. 

128S.  But  my  question  was  as  to  the  danger 
to  the  public  peace,  and  not  as  to  the  conveni- 
ence of  the  men? — I  do  not  think  that  there 
would  be  any  danger* 

1284.  Would  it  not  diminish  the  danger  rather 
than  increase  it? — Yes;  I  think  that  it  would 
rather  diminish  it. 

1285.  Supposing  that  the  poll  closed  at  eight 
o'clock,  ana  it  was  well  understood  that  there 
would  be  no  declaration  of  the  poll  until  the  fd- 
lowing  afternoon^  would  not  the  electors^  as  a 
rule,  go  to  their  homes  at  once  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Mundella. 

1286.  As  a  rule,  I  think  Sheffield  people  take 
a  very  keen  interest  in  politics  ? — Yes,  gene- 
rally. 

1287.  And  there  are  very  few  of  them  who  do 
not  like  to  exercjise  their  votes  if  they  can  ? — 
Yes. 

1288.  It  does  not  matter  what  political  party 
they  belong  to,  they  all  want  to  vote  ? — Yes. 

1289.  There  are  not  many  indifferent  politi- 
cians in  the  town,  are  there  ? — No,  very  fevr. 

1290.  Politics  run  very  high,  do  they  not  ? — 
Yes,  party  feeling  runs  very  high. 

1291.  Do  you  think  that  unless  they  were  pre- 
vented by  causes  over  which  they  have  no  con- 
trol, 
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trol,  the  great  majority  of  the  people  in  the 
borough  would  poll? — Yes;  at  the  last  election, 
a  numoer  of  men  were  prevented  from  polling, 
because  the  man  at  the  pit,  who  had  the  charge 
of  the  engine,  would  not  draw  them  up,  and  he 
kept  them  in  until  it  was  too  late ;  that  was  down 
at  the  Brightside  colUery.  There  are  a  number 
of  pits  round  about  Sheffield  that  employ  a  large 
number  of  hands  who  are  voters. 

1292.  Not  only  at  Brightside  and  Attercliffe, 
but  at  Carbrook  also,  there  are  a  number  of 
voters  ? — Yes,  and  up  to  the  Manor. 

1293.  And  a  considerable  number  of  miners 
Kve  within  the  boundaries  of  the  borough  of 
Sheffield  ? — Yes,  large  numbers. 

1294.  The  honourable  Member  for  Notting- 
ham asked  you  whether  the  400  men  connected 
with  the  steel  melting  trades,  who  could  be  spared 
from  their  work,  might  not  be  elector§,  and  might 
not  be  the  only  electors ;  are  not  the  400  stokers 
to  whom  you  referred  the  unskilled  workmen  ? 
— Yes;  tne  men  who  throw  in  the  coke,  and 
take  out  the  moulds. 

1295.  And  the  1,600  would  be  the  older  and 
more  skilled  workmen? — Yes. 

1296.  In  all  probability  the  householders 
would  be  amongst  the  1,600? — Generally  speak- 
ing, because  the  other  men  are  chiefly  younger 
men. 

1297.  You  have  been  often  inside  the  large 
works  i^  Sheffield,  I  suppose,  when  the  men 
have  been  getting  their  dinner  ? — Yes,  I  have. 

1298.  Does  not  the  v\  ork  ffo  on  all  day,  and  the 
men  eat  their  dinner  while  the  work  is  going  on  ? 
— Yes ;  in  the  steel  trade,  for  instance,  the  steel 
is  melting  and  making  into  ingots  while  the  men 
are  there. 

1299.  Their  wives  and  children  bring  the  men 
their  dinner,  and  the  men  eat  it  while  the  work 
is  going  on,  as  opportunities  arise? — Yes;  or 
otherwise  they  take  their  dinner  with  them,  and 
get  them  there. 

1300.  With  respect  to  the  engineers;  in  these 
large  works  there  is  a  great  number  of  those 
engineers  that  cannot  leave  their  engines,  is  there 
not  ? — Yes. 

1301.  W  ere  vou  aware  that  there  were  not  less 
than  140  odd  boilers  in  the  works  of  Messrs. 
John  Brown  and  Company  alone  ? — I  was  aware 
that  there  was  above  100,  but  I  was  not  aware 
that  there  was  that  exact  quantity. 

1302.  That  applies  to  a  number  of  other  large 
firms,  does  it  not  ? — Yes. 

1303.  It  would  apply  to  Messrs.  Cammell's, 
and  to  Messrs.  Firth  s,  and  to  Messrs.  Vickers, 
and  to  many  of  those  large  firms  in  what  we 
call  the  new  trades  of  Sheffield  ? — Yes. 

1304.  The  consumption  of  coal  in  a  single 
works  has  been  estimated  at  4,000  or  5,000  tons 
a  week,  has  it  not  ? — Yes. 

1305.  And  some  consume  as  much  as  1,000 
tons  a  day  ? — Yes. 

1306.  You  say  that  a  grinder  objects  to  leave 
his  wh^el  because  he  has  to  pay  for  his  own 
steam  power? — Yes,  he  has  to  pay  so  much 
per  week. 

1307.  If  he  leaves  his  wheel,  he  Hot  only  sacrir 


Mr.  Mundella — continued.  Mr.  Turner, 

fices  his  labour  but  he  has  to  pay  for  his  steam  3  Jmjg  1878. 
power  while  he  is  away  ? — He  pays  for  it  every 
moment  that  he  is  away. 

1308.  Then,  practically,  rt  is  a  fine  upon  him 
if  he  leaves  his  work  while  the  steam  power  is 
going  on  ? — Yes,  it  is  really. 

Mr.  Alfred  Gathorne  Hardy. 

^  1309.  You  say  that  it  would  be  a  fine  in  addi- 
tion to  the  labour ;  at  about  how  much  an  hour 
would  you  calculate  the  cost  of  steam  power  that 
a  single  grinder  would  pay  ?  —  Mr.  Mundella 
meant  by  a  fine,  I  understand,  that  a  man  would 
lose  so  much  of  wages. 

1310.  What  I  wanted  to  arrive  at  was  the 
money  which  he  would  lose ;  how  much  a  ^y 
would  be  the  steam  power  which  a  grinder  would 
pay  for! — I  suppose  the  different  kind  of  grinders 
pay  for  rental,  for  troughs,  as  we  call  them, 
according  to  the  number  that  they  have ;  and 
some  trades  require  more  troughs  for  the  finishing 
of  their  goods  than  others  do. 

131 1.  What  I  want  to  find  out,  if  I  can,  is  about 
what  on  an  average  you  suppose  that  the  money 
value  of  the  steam  power  to  a  grinder  for  a  day 
would  be  ? — The  next  witness  is  a  grinder,  and  he 
could  tell  almost  to  a  certainty,  and  Mr.  Wilson 
also.  (Mr.  Wilson.)  1  have  paid  as  much  as  36  L 
a  year,  and  if  I  were  not  personally  there,  there 
was,  practically,  very  little  work  done.  But 
perhaps  the  best  criterion  would  be  what  a  man 
woula  be  allowed  to  work  with  somebody  else. 
That  would  probably  stand  him  in  7  s.  or!  s.  6d, 
a  week,  whether  he  works  or  not. 

1312.  (To  the  Witness.)  Then  it  would  be 
Is.  3d.  A  day ;  how  many  hours  a  day  do  they 
generally  run  ? — The  wheel  is  generally  run  from 
eight  o'clock  to  six ;  but  they  stop  during  the 
dinner  hour,  and  in  some  instances  ibej  stop 
half-an-hour  at  tea  time. 

1313.  Then  it  would  be  about  1}  d.  per  hour? 
— Yes. 

Sir  William  Ctminghame. 

1314.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  poll 
might  be  opened  at  five  o'olock  in  the  morning  ^ 
would  that  enable  all  the  workmen  to  record 
Aeir  votes  ? — No. 

'  1315.  Why  not? — In  a  great  many  instances 
the  men  have  to  be  at  their  work  at  half-past 
five  and  six  o'clock,  and  half-past  six  in  some 
instances.  In  the  steel  trades  they  do  not  begia 
later  than  six  o'clock,  and  it  would  be  an  impos- 
sibility for  men  who  have  long  distances  to  go  to 
record  their  votes  by  that  time. 

1316.  But  I  suppose  there  are  workmen's 
trains  and  tramways,  and  one  thing  and  another^ 
that  would  convey  them  very  quickty  coDsider- 
able  distances  to  their  work  ?— Yes,  but  only  in 
two  parts  of  the  town ;  that  is  chiefly  in  the 
Brightside  district. 

1317.  If,  however,  the  poll  was  opened  at  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  by  far  the  greater  num- 
ber of  the  workmen  would  be  able  to  vote  then, 
would  they  not  ? — No,  I  think  not. 
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1318.  You  are  a  member  of  the  Sheffield 
3  June  1878.  Trades  Council,  are  you  not? — Yes. 

1319.  And  you  have  been  requested  by  that 
body  to  attend  here  and  give  evidence  to-day  ? — 
I  have. 

1320.  They  are  in  favour  of  the  extension  of 
the  hours  of  polling,  are  they  not  ? — They  are. 

1321.  And  they  have  been  so  for  some  years, 
I  think  ?~They  have. 

1322.  It  has  been  a  subject  that  has  been 
agitated  amongst  them,  has  it  not  ? — It  has. 

1323.  What  is  your  particular  branch  of 
business  ? — Razor  grinder. 

1324.  How  long  have  you  been  connected 
with  the  V Sheffield  trades?  —  All  my  life;  ever 
since  I  went  to  work. 

1325.  .Are  you  acquainted  with  the  other 
branches  of  the  Sheffield  trades,  the  new  branches? 
— Yes,  I  have  been  going  roimd  in  the  capacity 
of  trades'  secretary  for  16  years,  and  I  have  come 
in  contact  with  them. 

1326.  Is  it  within  your  own  knowledge  that 
the  working  classes  of  Sheffield  desire  an  ex- 
tension of  the  hours  of  polling  ? — It  is. 

1327.  Have  you  heard  any  number  of  them 
complain  that  they  have  been  prevented  from 
polling  in  consequence  of  the  restricted  hours  ? — 
I  have. 

1328.  Do  you  believe  that  the  extension  of 
the  hours  to  seven  or  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening 
IS  the  best  mode  of  meeting  the  difficulty? — [ 
believe  that  eight  o'clock  would  be  the  best 
time. 

1329.  Would  you  tell  us  why  you  prefer  eight 
o'clock  to  seven? — Yes.  Mr.  Turner  has  re- 
ferred to  the  grinders  and  the  steam  power  that 
they  have  to  use  ;  in  many  cases  from  Wednes- 
day night  to  Friday  night,  the  engine  will  ran 
until  seven  o'clock  ;  and  if  tliey  left  off  in  the 
middle  of  the  afternoon,  if  they  did  not  get  away 
from  the  polling  booth,  sajr  for  an  hour,  they 
would  lose  that  hour ;  and  if  they  could  be  al- 
lowed to  vote  from  seven  to  eight  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  many  of  them  would  be  better  able  to 
record  their  votes.  I  think  if  the  hours  were 
only  until  seven  o'clock  there  would  be  a  great 
rush  at  the  polling  booths,  and  some  would  not 
be  able  to  record  their  votes  before  the  poll  was 
closed. 

1330.  They  would  be  unable  to  record  their 
votes  because  of  the  rush  between  six  and  seven 
o'clock  ? — Yes. 

1331.  You  think  that  extending  the  hours  to 
eight  o'clock  would  meet  the  whole  difficulty  of 
the  case  ? — Yes.  Then  take  the  joiners  and  brick- 
layers; many  of  them  are  working  away  from 
their  homes,  and  in  some  cases  they  would  not 
leave  work  before  half-past  five;  and  in  some 
cases  it  might  take  them  an  hour  to  come  home ; 
and  then  if  the  hour  was  seven  o'clock  it  would 
only  give  them  half-an-hour,  and  if  there  was  a 
rush  they  would  not  be  able  to  record  their 
votes. 

1332.  And  when  the  men  in  the  building 
trades  leave  their  work,  they  want  some  refresh- 
ment after  their  long  walk^  and  so  on  ? — They 
do. 

1333.  And  you  think  that  the  poll  ought  to 


Mr.  Mundella — continued. 

be  open  until  eight  o'clock  to  afford  facilities  to 
those  men  ?— I  do. 

1334.  You  have  heard  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Turner  with  respect  to  the  colliers'  complahits, 
have  you  not  ? — I  have, 

1335.  Did  you  hear  that  statement  yourself 
from  any  source  that  the  men  were  kept  down 
the  pits  and  could  not  get  up  ? — Yes,  I  heard  it 
at  the  time  of  the  election. 

1336.  Have  you  of  your  own  knowledge  met 
with  men  who  have  told  you  that  they  could  not 
get  awav  from  their  work? — I  have  met  with 
men  of  ttat  character. 

1337.  You  heard  the  evidence  about  the  steel 
trades  and  the  new  trades  of  Sheffield ;  do  you 
agree  with  Mr.  Turner  that  those  men  could  not 
leave  their  work  without  a  great  sacrifice  on  their 
own  part,  a  sacrifice  to  their  employers,  and  a 
sacrifice  to  the  men  with  whom  they  are  asso- 
ciated in  the  work  ? — I  quite  agree  with  him  in 
that  point. 

1338.  The  men  enga^d  in  steel  melting,  and 
armour  plating,  and  the  Bessemer  trade,  and  that 
kind  of  work,  cannot  leave  the  work  while  the 
process  is  going  on,  can  they  ? — They  cannot 

1339.  You  also  bear  witness^  do  you  not,  to 
the  immense  quality  of  steam  power  used  in  the 
Sheffield  trade  as  compared  with  almost  all  other 
trades,  and  the  number  of  engineers  employed 
who  cannot  leave  their  work  ? — I  do.  It  would 
be  almost  impossible  for  an  engine  tender,  for 
instance,  to  leave  his  work  until  about  half  an 
hour  after  the  other  men  had  left. 

1340.  Do  you  believe  that  the  keeping  of  the 
poll  open  would  at  all  tend  to  any.  rioting  or  dis- 
turbance of  the  peace  ? — I  do  not  think  that  it 
would. 

1341.  In  fact,  you  have  no  reason  to  appre- 
hend from  anything  that  you  have  ever  seen  in 
Sheffield  that  any  extension  of  the  hours  of  polling 
would  lead  to  a  breach  of  the  peace  ? — That  is 
my  firm  conviction  that  it  would  not. 

Dr.  Cameron. 

1342.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  number  of 
men  employed  in  the  building  trade  in  Sheffield  ? 
— I  have  not,  but  I  believe  that  they  are  very 
numerous  at  the  present  time;  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  building  going  on  there.  I  could  not 
speak  to  the  number ;  there  would  be  the  brick- 
layers, the  masons,  and  the  joiners. 

Mr.  Mundella^ 

1343.  Do  you  confirm  the  statement  made  by 
Mr.  Wilson,  that  Sheffield  is  about  11  miles  long 
at  the  longest  part,  and  seven  miles  across? — 
I  do. 

Mr.  Milli. 

1344.  Does  the  trades  council  represent  all 
the  trades  of  Sheffield  ?— Not  all. 

1345.  Does  it  represent  all  the  old  trades? — 
No,  not  all  the  old  trades. 

1346.  I  think  Mr.  Turner  said  that  it  repre« 
sented  22  trades? — He  did. 

1347.  Then  it  does  not  represent  all  the  trades 
either  new  or  old  ? — Not  all  the  trades  in  Shef- 
field. 
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Mr.  Mills — continued* 

1348.  What  would  be  the  trades,  for  instance, 
employing  any  large  number  of  artisans  which 
are  not  included  ? — I  believe  that  none  of  the 
building  trades  join  in  the  Sheffield  Trades  Coun- 
cil- I  represent  the  razor  grinders'  trade;  we 
are  a  trade  to  ourselves,  of  course,  but  we  join 
the  trades  council. 

1349.  I  think  that  either  you  or  Mr.  Turner 
said  that  the  trades  council  was  not  a  political 
organisation  ? — It  is  not  at  all. 

1350.  It  is  a  trade  organisation  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Alfred  Gathome  Hardy. 

1351.  I  wanted  to  ask  you  a  question  or  two 
which  applies  to  a  good  deal  of  the  evidence 
which  we  have  heara ;  you  have  come  here  as 
representing  the  Sheffield  Trades  Council ;  first 
of  all,  I  want  to  know  how  the  trades  council 
elects  its  representative  body  ? — I  was  elected  to 
the  razor  trade  16  years  ago,  as  president  and 
treasurer  of  tlie  Razor  Grinders'  Union,  and  I 
have  occupied  that  position  ever  since. 

1352.  Were  you  elected  by  the  vote  of  the 
members  of  the  Razor  Grinders'  Union  ? — Yes ; 
it  is  by  their  vote  that  I  am  here  to-day. 

1363,  Was  your  election  16  years  ago  by 
the  vote  of  the  Razor  Grinders'  Union  ?  —  Cer- 
tainly. 

1354.  By  the  vote  of  the  whole  of  them,  or 
a  representative  body  ?— The  whole  of  them. 

1355.  Do  they  vote  by  ballot  or  by  open 
voting  ? — By  open  voting  in  a  meeting,  holding 
up  their  hands. 

1356.  Then,  I  suppose,  the  trades  council  has 
a  certain  number  oi  representatives  of  the  differ- 
ent trades ;  is  that  so  ? — The  trades  council  has 
rules,  and  it  has  been  brought  into  existence ;  I 
do  not  know  how  long  it  has  been  in  existence 
now,  but  it  is  another  word  for  what  existed 
some  time  ago  imder  the  name  of  the  Sheffield 
Organised  Trades.  The  Sheffield  Trades  Council 
exists  now  for  taking  into  consideration,  in  the 
first  place,  the  welfare  of  all  those  trades  that 
are  willing  to  join  the  trades  council. 

1357.  Questions  affecting  the  trades  generally; 
but  what  I  want  to  find  out,  if  you  can  kindly 
inform  me,  is  this ;  how  you  came  to  form  a  part 
of  the  trades  council;  does  each  particular  trade 
represented  upon  the  trades  council  elect  a 
member  upon  the  trades  council  ? — I  was  ap- 
pointed by  our  trade  as  a  delegate  to  the 
Sheffield  Trades  Council,  and  at  the  Sheffield 
Trades  Council  I  was  appointed  by  the  council 
to  attend  here  to  give  evidence  to-day. 

1358.  You  were  appointed  by  the  razor 
grinders  ? — Yes,  to  my  position. 

1359.  Then  do  the  other  trades  edch  appoint 
in  the  same  way  a  delegate  who  represents  them 
on  the  trades  council? — ^They  do. 

1360.  Then  does  the  delegated  body  elect 
any  others  in  addition  to  the  delegates ;  is  the 
trades  council  simply  a  body  consisting  of  dele- 
gates elected  by  the  different  trades  represented 
on  the  council,  or  is  there  anybody  else  as  well 
on  the  council? — ^Therc  are  22  trades  on  the 
trades  council,  and  each  of  those  trades  elects  so 
many  delegates  to  that  council. 

Mr.  Mundella. 

1361.  They  are  elected  by  the  universal  suf- 
frage of  theif  particular  trades? — They  are. 

1362.  And  nobody  is  a  member  of  the  trades 
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council  but  those  who  are  elected  in  this  way  MaUmson. 
by  universal  suffrage,  and  sent  to  the  council ;  «  tZ^^i^q 
isthatso?-Thati?so.  3  June  1878. 

Mr.  Alfred  Gathome  Hardy. 

1363.  How  are  you  delegated  by  that  body 
to  attend  and  give  evidence ;  I  presume  that 
there  was  a  meeting  of  the  delegates  of  the 
council,  and  they  asked  you  to  come  up  and  give 
evidence  ;  is  that  how  it  was  done? — It  is. 

1364.  A  meeting  of  the  delegates  was  sum- 
moned to  take  into  consideration  the  question  of 
giving  evidence  before  this  Committee?— This, 
at  our  quarterly  meeting.  The  delegates  are 
only  expected  to  be  there.  There  is  the  execu- 
tive committee ;  there  is  the  president,  the  trea-. 
surer,  and  the  secretary,  and  a  few  on  the 
executive  committee,  and  we  go  as  delegates  to 
the  quarterly  meeting,  and  the  quarterly  meet- 
ing takes  these  matters  into  consideration.  The 
matter  was  discussed :  Shall  we  as  a  body,  or 
shall  we  not,  send  parties  from  this  meeting  to 
represent  us  before  this  Committee  ?  And  it  was 
passed  that  that  should  be  done. 

1365.  How  many  were  present  at  the  meeting 
which  passed  this  ? — All  the  trades  are  warned 
to  attend  the  meeting,  and  there  Would  be  very 
few  delegates  absent,  I  believe,  at  that  meet* 
ing. 

1366.  About  how  many  were  present  ? — From 
what  I  could  see  that  night,  1  should  think  that 
there  would  be  from  40  to  50  delegates. 

1367.  I  am  not  putting  these  questions  to  you 
personally,  but  I  wish  to  know  the  constitution 
of  this  body.  You  say  that  the  trades  council  is 
in  favour  of  an  extension  of  the  Hours  of  polling ; 
is  that  question  put  at  the  quarterly  meeting  to 
the  delegates :  "  Are  you  in  favour  of  increasing 
the  hours  of  polling?" — It  was  dispussed. 

1368.  You  say  that  they  decided  in  favour  of 
it  by  a  vote? — They  are  in  favour  of  it  by  a 
vote. 

1369.  The  next  question  which  I  want  to  ask 
you  is  this :  Can  you  telt  me  how  many  polled 
at  the  last  Sheffield  election?— 25,000  out  of  a 
number  on  the  register  of  40,000. 

1370.  You  yourself  recorded  your  vote,  I  pre- 
sume, at  the  last  election  ? — Yes. 

1371.  I  noticed  that  when  the  honourable 
Member  for  Sheffield  asked  you  whether  any 
people  had  told  you  that  they  were  prevented 
from  voting,  you  said,  "  I  have  met  with  men  of 
that  character ; "  do  you  not  think  that  every- 
body who  was  a  particularly  keen  politician  and 
was  very  anxious  to  vote  did  manage  to  vote 
somehow  or  other  at  the  last  election? — Those 
who  are  very  keen  politicians  would  make  a  sacri- 
fice to  go  and  record  their  votes ;  there  are  others 
who  would  not. 

1372.  But  I  want  to  distinguish  between  an 
absolute  physical  impossibility  and  a  difficulty, 
greater  or  smaller,  us  the  case  may  be  ? — I  am 
confining  mvself  to  pieceworkers,  not  to  such 
men  as  work  at  the  new  trades  down  Bright- 
side  way  ;  they  could  not  come. 

1373.  As  far  as  you  know,  is  there  any  single 
person  in  Sheffield  whom  you  would  describe  as 
a  keen  and  eager  politician,  who  would  make  a 
sacrifice  to  record  his  vote,  who  was  prevented 
from  recording  his  vote  at  the  last  election  ? — I 
believe  that  there  would  be  many  of  that  class. 

H  3  I  was 
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Mr.  Alfred  Gat  home  Hardy — continued. 

I  was  confused  about  the  grindera  using  power 
when  you  asked  me  the  question. 

1374.  I  do  not  wish  in  the  least  to  mi:ilead 
you  by  my  question,  I  only  want  to  get  at  the 
facts.  You  told  us  that  this  would  be  st  sacrifice ; 
but  it  is  within  your  knowledge,  is  it  not,  that 
we  all  of  us  have  to  make  sacrifices  in  the  inte- 
rest of  public  duty ;  for  instance,  tradesmen  in 
London,  have  to  attend  on  juries  for  perhaps  a  fort- 
night at  a  time ;  that  would  be  a  great  sacrifice 
in  the  interest  of  public  duty,  would  it  not  ? — 
No  doubt. 

1375.  We  all  of  us,  in  our  different  ways,  have 
to  leave  our  business  possibly  at  which  we  are 
earning  money  to  attend  to  our  public  duties, 
either  m  Committees  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
or  elsewhere,  and  we  have  all  to  make  sacrifices 
to  vote ;  do  you  think  it  such  a  very  unreason- 
able thing  that  a  working  man,  say  once  in  five 
or  six  years,  should  be  obliired  to  sacrifice  a 
portion  of  his  time  some  morning  for  the  purpose 
of  recording  his  vote  on  an  important  public 
question  ? — I  think  that  it  would  hardly  apply  to 
tne  artisan  in  Sheflfield ;  he  could  not  afford  to 
sit  a  fortnight  on  a  jury. 

1376.  Some  people  can  afford  to  lose  a  great 
deal  of  time,  and  some  people  can  afford  to  lose 
less ;  ought  not  a  working  man  to  be  able,  in  the 
interest  of  public  duty  and  public  convenience, 
to  manage  to  afford  to  record  his  vote  at  some 
period  in  the  day  when  a  general  election  comes 
once  in  five  years? — There  are  some  men  in 
some  trades  who,  even  if  they  are  very  keen 
politicians,  could  not  possibly  leave  the  works^ 
as  has  been  described  by  the  other  witnesses ;  in 
the  grinding  department,  if  the  parties  that  use 
steam  power  are  compelled  to  lose  an  hour  or 
two  in  the  day,  if  that  is  at  the  latter  end  of  the 
week,  or  the  middle  of  the  week,  the  wheel  does 
not  run  sufficient  time  to  allow  them  to  fetch  np 
the  lost  time  ;  and  if  they  have  not  been  work- 
ing (not  from  any  fault  of  their  own)  on  Monday 
and  Tuesday,  if  there  comes  to  be  a  polling  day 
in  the  middle  of  the  week,  it  is  a  very  serious 
matter  for  them ;  they  have  the  wheel  power  to 
pay  for  just  the  same  as  if  they  were  working. 

1377.  The  actual  cost  of  the  steam  power  we 
have  calculated  would  be  about  Hd,  sm  hour ; 
then  there  would  be  the  loss  of  the  hour's  work, 
and  the  loss  of  the  time  of  the  apprentices,  and 
so  on  ;  but  taking  it  altogether,  I  cannot  think 
that  the  loss  for  a  good  workman  would  be  more 
than  2s.  per  hour? — The  loss  of  that  hour  to 
that  person  might  injure  others  dependent  upon 

.  him,  and  prevent  him  from  getting  his  work  in 
by  Saturday,  by  the  time  the  engine  stops  and 
the  wages  are  paid. 

1378.  Do  you  not  think  that  he  might  work 
double  tides  if  he  had  been  away  for  the  purpose 
of  recording  his  vote  ? — That  cannot  be. 

Sir  William  Cuninghame^ 

1379.  I  think  I  gathered  from  the  answers  of 
some  former  witnesses,  that  the  working  classes 
in  Sheffield  would  not  be  satisfied  with  an  exten* 
sion  of  the  hours  of  polling  in  the  morning  in- 
stead of  the  afternoon  ? — They  would  not. 

1380.  Why  not? — A  joiner,  or  a  bricklayier, 
or  a  mason,  must  be  at  his  worir  say  at  seven 
o'clock,  it  may  take  them  an  hour  to  go  to  that 

£Iace.     Then  there  are  the  steel  melters;  they 
ave  to  be  at  work  in  good  time  in  the  morniiig, 


Sir  William  Cutdngkame — continued. 

and  they  could  not  possibly  be  at  the  poll  to  re- 
cord their  votes  early. 

1381.  But  if  the  poll  was  opened  at  five  o'clock, 
they  would  have  plenty  of  time  in  both  those 
cases,  would  they  not  ? — They  might  have  time, 
as  far  as  time  is  concerned;  but  1  think  it  would 
be  inconvenient. 

1382.  Of  course,  it  would  be  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent inconvenient;  but  you  will  allow,  I  think> 
that  there  are  objections  to  extending  the  hoars 
in  the  afternoon  ? — I  do  not  see  any  myself. 

1383.  There  is  additional  expense,  and  that  is 
an  objection,  is  it  not  ? — What  would  that  arise 
from? 

1384.  From  the  extra  number  of  hours  that 
the  polling  clerks  would  be  required? — They 
would  be  obliged  to  be  there  in  the  morning, 

1385.  You  may  think  that  there  would  not  be 
additional  expense,  but  some  witnesses  have  said 
that  there  would;  then  there  would  be  some  little 
addiHonal  chance,  however  slight  it  might  be,  of 
riot  and  drunkenness,  and  turmoil  in  the  evening; 
do  you  not  agree  to  that? — I  have  just  stated  to 
Mr.  Mundella,  that  under  the  present  system  of 
voting,  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  rioting 
in  Sheffield.  If  the  voting  open  till  eight 
o'clock,  I  do  not  think  it  would  lead  to  that. 

1386.  You  think,  then,  that  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  objection  to  extending  the  hours  after 
four  o'clock  ? — There  is  no  objection  to  extend- 
ing them. 

1387.  You  cannot  think  of  any  argument  even 
against  it? — I  do  not  exactly  comprehend  that 
question. 

Mr.  Mundella. 

1388.  Do  you  know  any  reason  against  ex- 
tending the  hours? — I  do  not;  I  am  quite  in 
favour  of  extending  the  hours  of  polling  till  eight 
o'clock. 

1389.  You  have  been  reminded  that  all  classes 
make  sacrifices  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties 
as  citizens,  and  you  have  been  asked  whether  it 
is  too  much  for  men  to  make  a  sacrifice  <»ice  in 
five  or  six  years ;  is  it  not  a  fact  that  municipal 
elections  come  every  year  ? — It  is. 

1390.  And  that  school  board  elections  come 
once  in  three  years  ? — It  is. 

1391.  And  Parliamentary  elections  come,  say 
onoe  in  five  years  ? — Yes. 

1392.  Do  you  think  that  men  should  be  called 
upon  to  miuce  unnecessaiy  sacrifices  in  the 
discharge  of  public  duty  ?— They  ought  not. 

1393.  Is  it  not  the  feeling  amongst  working 
people  that  if  the  hours  were  extended  beyond 
the  present  rather  aristocratic  hours  from  eight 
o'clock  to  four,  it  would  give  an  opportunity  for 
all  the  working  men  to  poll  without  being 
called  upon  to  make  these  sacrifices?  —  It 
would. 

1394.  It  is  felt  that  that  would  meet  the 
whole  difficulty  of  the  case  ? — It  is. 

1395.  And  you  feel  very  strongly  that  there 
is  not  the  slightest  danger  of  riot,  or  drunken- 
ness, or  disturbance  m  consequence  of  the 
hours  of  polling  being  extended  ? — Not  at  idL 

Mr.  Barran. 

1396.  I  believe  that  your  trades  council  is 
compoeed  of  men  of  all  political  parties,  liberab, 
consenndyes^jilli^  and  so  on  ? — It  is. 

3397.  Is  i^^^V^  general^nHMr   in  jwa 
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Mr.  Barran — continued, 
council  in  favour  of  an  extension  of  the  hoars  of 
polling? — The  feeling  in  favour  of  it  was  unani- 
mous at  the  last  meeting. 

1398.  Is  it  on  the  ground  of  the  sacrifice 
which  has  to  be  made  in  the  first  place  by  work- 
ing men  who  have  to  leave  their  work  if  they 
are  good  politicians  and  determined  to  record 
their  votes,  that  thev  desire  to  have  an  ex- 
tension of  the  hours  of  polling  ? — It  is. 

1399.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  I  suppose  that 
they  admit  to  some  extent,  or  pretty  fully,  per- 
haps, the  inconvenience  that  masters  are  sub- 
jected to  in.  consequence  of  men  having  to 
break  their  time  when  they  go  to  vote  ?— That 
is  so. 

J400.  And  you  know  from  your  own  ex- 
perience, I  suppose,  that  from  time  to  time,  in- 
conveniences have  arisen  in  the  non-completion 
of  work,  or  in  the  non-execution  of  orders  where 
time  has  'been  broken  for  electioneering  pur- 
poses ? — I  have. 

1401.  Is  it  your  opinion  that,  supposing  the 
hours  of  polling  to  be  extended  until  eight  o'clock, 
there  would  be  very  much  less  broken  time  at 
municipal  elections,  and  even  at  Parliamentary 
elections,  than  there  is  now  ? — There  would  be 
very  much  less. 

1402.  is  it  your  opinion  also  that  in  all  proba- 
bility there  would  be  less  drunkenness  ? — I  believe 
that  there  would  be  less  drunkenness  too.  Men 
that  had  their  time  at  their  own  command,  and 
WjBre  not  temperate  would,  perhaps,  not  return 
to  their  work  after  giving  their  vote. 

1403.  And  you  think  that  if  a  man  went  to 
record  his  vote  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  he 
vould  do  so,  and  then  go  home  to  his  family  ? — 
Yes. 

Mr.  Henry  Samuelson. 

•  1404.  With  regard  to  what  the  honourable 
Member  for  Canterbury  said  to  you  about  men 
making  dacrifices,  is  it  not  the  fact,  as  we  have 
heard  'from  Mr.  Turner,  that  there  are  a  very 
large  number  of  men  employed  in  Sheffield  who 
cannot,  with  all  the  will  in  the  world  to  make 
sacrifices,  leave  their  work  to  record  their  votes  ? 
— There  are  a  very  large  number  of  such  men. 

1405.  Those  men  who  are  employed  in  tending 
engines,  smiths,  men  engaged  in  steel  works^ 
and  a  variety  of  other  trades,  however  willinjg 
to  sacrifice  their  time,  could  not  do  it,  because  it 
is  an  impossibility  for  them  to  get  away  ? — They 
could  not ;  and  when  I  referred  to  the  sacrffice 
that  a  keen  politican  had  to  make,  I  was  just 
taking  into  coiirideration  the  trades  that  I  move 


Mr.  Henry  Hamuelson — continued, 
amongst,  and  that  I  know  best,  viz.,  the  grinding 


department. 


Mr.  Mais. 


Mr. 
MalUnson. 

3  June  1878. 


1406.  I  think  it  was  mentioned  that  at  the 
last  Sheffield  election  25,000  voters  polled  ;  did 
you  make  any  sort  of  rough  calculation  as  to  how 
maoiy  more  you  thought  would  poll,  supposing 
that  the  hours  of  polling  were  extended;  fw: 
instance,  do  you  think  it  likely  that  there  might 
be  4,000  or  5,000  more  who  would  poll  ? — I  think 
there  would  be  5,000,  at  the  least. 

1407.  It  has  been  said,  I  think,  by  you  that 
there  is  so  strong  an  interest  taken  in  politics  at 
Sheffield  that  a  very  lai^e  number  of  people 
would,  under  any  circumstances,  desire  to  poll  if 
they  had  the  opportunity ;  now,  supposing  that 
no  provision  were  made  for  the  conveyance  of 
voters,  and  that  ihere  was  no  canvassing,  and 
nothing  at  all  done  to  stimulate  political  feeling, 
do  you  think  that,  under  those  circumstances, 
provided  that  the  hours  of  polling  were  extended, 
there  would  still  be  a  very  large  additional  num- 
ber who  would  poll  above  those  who  have  polled 
under  the  present  system  ? — I  do. 

Mr.  Munddla. 

1408.  Have  you  yourself  ever  taken  any  active 
part  in  an  election  in  Sheffield  ? — I  have. 

1409.  Is  there  practically  much  canvassing  in 
Sheffield ;  is  it  not  almost  entirely  done  by  public 
meetings?— No;  there  is  a  little  canvassing. 

1410.  Who  does  it? — Friends  of  the  candidate. 

1411.  It  is  always  volunteer  canvassing,  is  it 
not,  when  it  is  done  ? — I  believe  that  the  can- 
vassers are  often  appointed  at  the  representative 
meetings.     There  are  committees. 

1412.  There  are  no  paid  canvassers,  are  there? 
— Not  that  I  am  aware  of;  I  never  was  paid ;  I 
never  received  a  farthing. 

1413.  Did  you  ever  know  anybody  who  was 
paid  at  a  general  election  at  Sheffield  ? — I  did 
not. 

Mr.  MilU. 

1414.  You  do  not,  perhaps,  know  absolutely 
whether  any  candidate  has  paid  any  canvassers 
or  not  ? — I  do  not. 

1415.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  you  say  that 
canvassing  and  public  meetings  go  on,  and  that 
there  is  the  machinery  which  exists  more  or  less 
in  other  places  for  stimulating  public  opinion  at 
the  lime  of  elections  ?  —  There  are  plenty  of 
ptiblic  meetings. 


Mr.  John  Jackson,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Mr.  Mundella- 

1416.  You  are  the  Chief  Constable  of  Shef- 
field, are  you  not  ? — Yes. 

1417.  How  long  have  you  been  chief  con- 
stable ? — Twenty  years  next  October. 

1418.  You  have  seen  a  good  many  contested 
elections  in  Sheffield  during  that  time,  have  you 
not? — I  have,  both  municipal  and  Parliamen- 
tary^ 

1419.  Is  there  generally  a  pretty  strong  feel- 
ing in  politics  in  Sheffield  ? — Yes. 

1420.  From  what  you  know  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Sheffield,  they  take  a  keen  interest,  keener 

oao9. 
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than  in  most  towns,  in  political  affairs,  do  they 
not?— Yes,  I  think  they  do;  they  take  a  Tcry 
keen  interest,  certainly. 

1421.  During  the  recent  elections  since  the 
extension  of  household  suffi^age,  have  you  had 
any  disturbances  of  a  serious  character  in  Shef- 
field at  all?— Not  of  a  serious  character. 

1422.  The  last  election  was  an  exceedingly 
exciting  election,  was  it  not? — It  was. 

1423.  And  yet  there  was  not,  I  think,  the 
least  disturbance  of  any  kind,  was  there? — No, 
there  was  a  little  horseplay,  but  very  little. 

H  4  1424.  Should 


Mr.  Jackson. 
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Mr.  Jtftm&//a— continued. 

1424.  Should  you  consider  that  if  the  hours  of 
polling  were  extended  it  would  entail  any  risk  of 
serious  disturbances  or  riots  in  a  town  like  Shef- 
field?—I  think  it  would  altogether  depend  upon 
the  period  of  the  year  when  the  election  took 
place.  I  think  Parliamentary  elections  and  mu- 
nicipal elections  differ  a  good  deal.  Municipal 
elections  occur  once  every  year,  and  of  course 
the  law  fixes  the  period  in  November  when  the 
election  is  to  be  held ;  but,  with  the  exception  of 
the  City  of  London,  I  do  not  know  that  any  in- 
convenience would  take  place  if  these  elections 
were  held  at  Midsummer  instead  of  November. 

1425.  Both  your  Parliamentary  elections  since 
1868  have  taken  place  in  the  winter,  have  they 
not? — One  took  place  on  the  17th  of  November, 
and  the  other  on  the  4  th  of  February. 

1426.  In  both  instances  there  was  an  unusual 
amount  of  interest? — Yes. 

1427.  And  practically  there  was  no  disturbance, 
was  there  ? — No  disturbance. 

1428.  Do  you  think  that  if  the  Parliamentary 
elections  should  fall  in  the  winter^  and  if  the 
hours  were  spread  from  ei2:ht  o'clock  in  the 
morning  till  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  the 
poll  were  declared  the  next  day,  there  would  be 
any  danger  at  all  to  the  peace  in  your  borough? 
— I  am  not  so  sure  about  that ;  but  I  think  there 
would  be  many  inconveniences  in  keeping  the 
poll  open  in  the  dark. 

1429.  Will  you  state  what  they  are  ? — In  the 
first  place,  the  polling  booth  is  not  a  place  per- 
manently made  or  specially  adapted  for  the  taking 
of  votes  at  an  election.  A  room,  say  like  this, 
is  taken ;  voting  compartments  are  arranged  all 
round,  there  are  no  means  of  lighting  those  com- 
partments at  present,  and  it  would  require  extra 
gas  fixtures  or  lamps;  and  in  the  case  of  any 
disturbance,  a  miscnievous  person  might  turn " 
out  the  gas  or  knock  over  the  lamps,  and  the 
ballot  box  might  get  kicked  over,  and  probably 
broken  open,  and  a  good  deal  of  mischief  might 
result. 

1430.  Are  you  aware  what  kind  of  rooms  the 
elections  are  usually  held  in? — Generally  in 
school  rooms. 

1431.  Are  there  no  means  of  lighting  the 
school-rooms  ? — Yes,  in  the  centre,  but  not  the 
little  voting  compartments  on  each  side  ;  it  would 
require  a  light  in  each  voting  compartment. 

*  1432.  If  the  election  took  place  in  the  winter, 
it  would  require  a  light  of  some  kind  in  each  of 
those  places  where  the  voter  marks  the  voting 
paper  ? — Certainly. 

1433.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  any  danger 
of  anybody  petting  at  the  ballot  boxes  under 
your  management  in  Sheffield  ? — I  ])resume  that 
if  a  law  is  asked  for  at  all,  it  will  not  be  asked 
for  to  apply  to  Sheffield  only.  I  yield  to  none 
in  ray  faith  in  the  peaceable  disposition  of  the 
Sheffield  people,  but  I  would  mucn  prefer  to  see 
very  large  congregations  take  place  m  the  streets 
and  about  the  polling  booths  in  the  daylight 
rather  than  in  the  dark. 

1434.  Do  you  think  that  the  present  system  of 
voting  tends  to  large  congregations  gathering 
round  the  polling  places? — Jfes,  and  in  the 
streets. 

1435.  Did  you  ever  see  at  the  recent  Parlia- 
mentary elections,  large  congregations  about  the 
polling  places  ? — Not  at  Parliamentary  elections, 
out  at  municipal  elections  I  have ;  and  that  is 


Mr.  Mundella — continued, 
why  I  said  in  the  outset  that  I  would  divide  the 
two.     I  think  that  the  two  kinds  of  elections  ore 
different,  and  I  would  make  different  arrange- 
ments for  each. 

1436.  Then  your  impression  is  that,  with  re- 
gard to  the  municipal  elections,  the  contest  being 
purely  local  in  the  ward,  there  is  more  excite- 
ment than  there  is  at  Parliamentary  elections  ? — 
I  mean  to  say  that  there  are  more  people  about 
the  polling  booths. 

1437.  But  at  the  Parliamentary  elections  the 
crowd  is  more  diffused  ;  it  is  general  all  over  the 
town  ? — Yes,  and  at  Parliamentary  elections  in 
later  hours  of  the  day  the  tendency  is  to  concen- 
trate, to  come  more  into  the  centre  of  the  town. 
At  municipal  elections  that  is  not  so ;  the  excite- 
ment is  kept  up  round  about  the  polling  booths  in 
the  districts. 

1438.  Are  you  aware  whether  there  is  any 
feeling  amongst  the  workmen  in  favour  of  ex- 
tending the  hours  of  polling? — Yes,  there  is, 
undoubtedly. 

1439.  You  have  heard  the  evidence  of  the 
previous  witnesses ;  do  you  not  think  that  it  is 
an  honest  feeling,  and  that  there  is  a  real  difii- 
cultv  in  getting  away  from  their  work  ? — Yes,  I 
think  there  is. 

1440.  You  know  the  great  works  in  Sheffield, 
and  you  know  the  character  of  the  work  that  is 
performed  there;  it  is  difficult,  is  it  not,  for 
many  of  the  men  to  leave  their  trades  during 
the  polling  hours? — There  is  not  a  doubt  of 
it. 

1441.  You  heard  the  statements  as  tc^  the 
population,  and  as  to  the  area  of  Sheffield  ;  do 
you  agree  with  Mr.  Wilson  as  to  his  general 
statements  in  that  respect? — The  area  of  Sheffield 
is  23,000  acres,  or  pretty  nearly  36  square 
miles.  * 

1442»  At  what  is  the  population  estimated 
now  ? — The  Registrar  General's  last  estimate  of 
the  population  of  Sheffield  is  289,600,  but  I 
think  that  is  an  excessive  estimate;  I  do  not 
think  it  has  increased  so  rapidly  during  the  last 
seven  years. 

1443.  The  number  of  voters  has  been  stated  as 
40,000?  — The  number  of  municipal  voters  is 
43,682,  and  the  number  of  Parliamentary  voters 
is  38,707 ;  I  take  that  from  a  small  book  called 
the  "  Corporation  Hand  Book." 

1444.  At  the  last  election  there  were  39,000 
and  odd  voters,  I  think? — There  are  sb'ghtly 
fewer  now. 

1445.  You  have  admitted  that  there  is  a 
great  difficulty  on  the  part  of  the  working  men 
in  many  of  the  trades  in  Sheffield  recording  their 
votes  ? — Yes. 

1446.  And  there  is  a  general  feeling  on  the 
part  of  the  working  men  that  they  ougnt  to  be 
able  to  record  their  votes  at  a  general  election  ? 
—Yes. 

1447.  Have  you  any  proposal  by  which  that 
requirement  can  be  met? — If  you  will  allow  me, 
I  will  answer  as  to  the  municipal  elections  and 
the  School  Board  elections  first.  I  would  change 
the  period  of  the  year  at  which  the  election  is  to 
take  place,  and  put  it  at  Midsummer  instead  of 
in  November.  I  would  make  the  hours  of 
voting  from  12  at  noon  until  seven  o'clock  in  the 
evening ;  that  would  take  in  the  dinner  hour  in 
the  beginning,  and  it  would  leave  the  working 
men  an  hour  after  the  time  when  they  ordinarily 
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Mr.  Mundella — continued. 

leave  work  in  the  evenings  in  which  they  could 
go  and  vote. 

1448.  What  would  you  do  with  respect  to 
Parliamentary  elections  ? — As  to  Parliamentary 
elections,  I  could  not  undertake  at  present  to  re- 
commend that  the  poll  should  be  kept  open  any 
later  than  it  is  now. 

1449.  Then  you  would  practically  exclude  a 
large  number  of  working  men  from  voting  at  all, 
would  you  not  ?— Those  elections  only  take  place 
once  in  four  or  five  years,  which  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent thin^,  and  I  think  a  working  man  wanting 
to  record  his  vote  would  not  hesitate  to  sacrifice 
the  short  time  necessary  to  enable  him  to  walk 
to  the  polling  booth. 

1450.  Is  it  not  rather  an  ugly  thing  for  a 
popular  candidate,  and  also  for  the  electors,  that 
a  number  of  the  electors  of  the  working  men 
class  should  be  practically  prohibited  from 
recording  their  votes  ? — The  notice  that  I  had  to 
come  here  was  exceedingly  short,  and  I  did  not 
know  at  all  upon  what  points  I  was  likely  to  be 
questioned,  and  therefore  I  have  not  made  any 
inquiries  among  the  employers,  but  judging  from 
the  enormous  number  of  people  I  saw  in  tne  streets 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  general  election  in  Shef- 
field, I  should  say  that  there  were  singularly 
few  remaining  at  their  work.  I  am  inclmed  to 
think  that  the  latter  half  of  a  general  election 
day  in  Sheffield  is  very  much  kept  as  a  holiday  ; 
no  doubt  there  are  some  men  working,  but  as  I 
have  already  stated,  that  is  a  matter  into  which  1 
have  not  inquired ;  certainly  the  streets  were 
enormously  crowded. 

1451.  But  we  can  always  get  a  very  large 
crowd  in  Sheffield  at  very  short  notice,  can  we 
not  ? — That  is  true. 

1452.  An  ordinary  meeting,  when  all  the  busi- 
ness is  going  on,  will  sometimes  amount  to  15,000 
or  20,000  people,  will  it  not  ?— Yes. 

1453.  And  you  have  seen  that  square  which  is 
so  classically  called  Paradise-square,  on  an  ordi- 
nary business  day,  overflowing,  and  crowds  going 
away,  have  you  not  ? — Frequently. 

Mr.  Alfred  Gathorne  Hardy, 

1454.  You  have  come  here  as  chief  constable  of 
Sheffield  to  give  your  evidence  on  the  subject  of 
disturbance  and  difficulty  in  regard  to  the  public 
peace?— I  was  not  aware  what  I  had  come  to 
speak  of;  but  the  preservation  of  peace  is  the 
matter  more  immediately  under  my  charge. 

1455.  That  is  the  subject  upon  which  you  have 
special  knowledge,  at  any  rate  ? — Yes. 

1456.  Admitting  the  inconvenience  which 
would  exist  of  some  working  men  not  being  able 
to  record  their  votes,  yet,  in  your  opinion,  the 
danger  of  rioting  and  disturbance  after  dark  is 
sufficiently  considerable  to  make  it  inexpedient 
to  extend  the  hours  of  polling?— Yes,  though 
since  the  introduction  oi  the  ballot,  there  has 
been  less  disturbance  ;  but  we  have  seen  and 
heard  of  disturbances  occurring  under  the  ballot. 
It  is  not  long  ago  that  an  election  occurred  at 
Grimsby,  and  I  saw  soldiers  being  marched  off 
from  Sheffield  to  aid  the  civil  authority  in  pre- 
serving the  peace  at  Grimsby. 

1457.  Sheffield  is,  no  doubt,  a  particularly 
well-behaved  place  ;  but  notwithstanding  that, 
you  think  it  inexpedient  to  extend  the  hours  of 
polling  at  Parliamentary  elections  into  the  dark 
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Mr.  A  Ifred  Gathorne  -Harrfy— continued, 
hours?— aiy  view  is  decidedly  to  keep  it  to  the 
daylight 

Mr.  HaUey, 

1458.  Then  you  would  propose  to  have  all  the 
local  elections  at  Midsummer? — I  would;  and  I 
would  have  the  hours  of  voting  from  12  o'clock 
at  noon  until  seven  o'clock  at  night. 

1459.  At  what  time  of  the  year  are  the  School 
Board  elections  now  held  ? — In  November. 

1460.  You  say  that  there  was  a  little  horseplay 
at  the  last  election ;  I  suppose  that  it  is  poswble 
that  if  the.  hours  are  greatly  extended,  on  a  dark 
winter's  n^ht,  there  might  be  a  little  more  horse- 
play?—  Yes,  when  you  get  a  large  crowd 
assembled  in  the  dark,  the  folly  of  a  single  indis- 
creet person  might  do  great  harm. 

1461.  It  miglit  turn  a  good-humoured  crowd 
into  a  dangerous  one  ? — Unquestionably. 

1462.  If  the  hours  of  polling  at  these  elections 
were  extended,  you  would  think  it  your  duty,  in 
spite  of  your  good  opinion  of  the  people  of 
Sheffield,  to  take  very  considerably  increased 
Ijrecautions  for  the  preservation  of  order  ? — Yes, 
for  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  is  a 
matter  of  very  devout  thankfulness  with  me  when 
an  election  is  quietly  got  over  in  Sheffield. 

Dr.  Cameron, 

1463.  You  have  spoken  about  the  necessity  of 
gas  being  introduced  into  the  polling  booths  as 
constituting  a  difficulty  ;  but  J  suppose  you  are 
aware  that  in  London  for  years  past  the  School 
Board  elections  have  been  conducted  between  the 
same  hours,  and  that  gas  has  been  introduced  in 
the  booths  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  that ;  it  may  be 
that  they  have  rooms  specially  adapted  for  the 
purpose. 

1464.  I  suppose  you  have  not  seen  the  report 
of  the  Committee  that  inquired  into  the  case  of 
London  last  year,  which  has  been  referred  to  this 
Committee  ? — I  have  not  at  all. 

1465.  When  I  tell  you  that,  in  the  case  of  the 
London  boroughs,  gas  has  been  introduced  into 
the  polling  places,  and  that  we  have  never  had 
any  experience  of  bad  consequences,  I  imagine 
that  that  will  go  a  long  way  to  overturn  your 
objections  to  the  use  of  gas,  will  it  not  ? — No,  I 
would  do  everytliing  I  could  in  daylight. 

1466.  Then  do  you  consider  that  the  popula- 
tion of  Sheffield  is  so  much  worse  than  the  popu- 
lation of  London? — No,  I  do  not.  I  have  a 
very  high  opinion  of  the  population  of  Sheffield.  \ 

1467.  You  may  accept  it  as  a  fact  which  has 
been  proved,  according  to  the  report  referred  to 
this  Committee,  that  on  no  single  occasion  of  any 
election  in  the  metropolis  has  rioting  occurred 
where  the  hours  of  polling  have  been  extended  till 
eight  o'clock  ;  do  you  not  think  that  that  fact  is 
worth  a  good  deal  of  theory  ?— Perhaps  I  might 
be  able  to  judge  better  if  I  knew  the  whole 
of  the  circumstances  and  the  amount  of  excite- 
ment that  there  was.  It  does  not  follow  that 
you  will  not  have  a  riot  at  the  next  election. 

1468.  That  is  quite  true,  but  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  you  do  not  have  riota  under  the  present 
system.  You  have  mentioned  the  case  of 
Grimsby ;  at  Grimsby  the  riotinff  took  place 
under  the  present  system  of  short  nours  ? — Yes^ 
and  under  the  present  system  of  the  ballot. 

1469.  Could  you  tell  the  Committee  at  what 
hour  the  rioting  did  occur? — I  believe  pretty 
nearly  midnight. 

I  1470.  Therefore 


Mr.  Jackson^ 
3  June  1878^ 
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3  June  1878.       i'^^O.  Therefore  it  was  a  very  long  time  after 
*  the  closing  of  the  poll  ? — I  am  now  speaking  from 
hearsay,  but  I  think  it  was  pretty  closely  fol- 
lowing upon  the  declaration  01  the  result  of  the 
poll. 

1471.  Therefore,  had  the  hours  of  polling  been 
extended  in  the  case  of  Grimsby,  the  poll  could 
have  not  been  declared,  I  suppose,  till  four  hours 
later ;  and  even  if  they  had  proceeded  with  the 
counting  that  night,  the  rioting  must  either  have 
occurred  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  or  there 
would  have  been  no  rioting  at  all  ? — That  I  am 
not  prepared  to  say. 

1472.  Or  if  the  declaration  of  the  poll  had 
been  deferred  until  the  next  day,  it  would  have 
taken  place  in  the  daylight  and  not  in  the  dark  ? 
—Yes. 

1473:  I  suppose  that  great  danger  of  rioting 
occurs  at  the  time  of  the  declaration  of  the  poll 
rather  than  at  the  mere  close  of  the  balloting  ? 
— It  does;  but  the  danger  of  rioting  is  always 
greater  in  the  dark  than  it  is  in  the  daylight. 
Well-disposed  persons  do  not  riot,  and  the  mis- 
chievous people  who  are  mixed  up  in  the  crowd 
amongst  the  well-conducted  ones  avail  them- 
selvcH  of  the  cover  of  darkness  to  commit 
deeds  which  they  would  probably  even  themselves 
be  ashamed  of  in  broad  daylight. 

1474.  I  quite  understand  that ;  but  I  merely 
wish  to  draw  your  attention  to  this,  that  there  are 
two  points  at  which  the  danger  of  rioting  may 
exist,  viz.,  during  the  balloting,  and  on  the  de- 
claration of  the  poll ;  is  it  not  so  ? — Yes  ;  so 
long  as  you  have  a  large  number  of  people 
brought  together  and  highly  excited,  the  danger 
of  rioting  is  present ;  it  may  break  out,  as  I  have 
already  stated,  by  the  indiscreet  act  of  a  sin^e 
individual. 

1475.  There  is  then  a  danger  of  bringing  a 
number  of  persons  together  at  the  declaration  of 
the  poll  ?— Yes. 

1476.  At  the  present  moment  I  suppose  in 
Sheffield  the  poll  is  declared  daring  the  hours 
of  darkness? — Yes,  and  I  think  it  would  be  an 
improvement  if  it  was  not  declared  until  the 
followmg  day.  I  am  now  speaking  of  the  Par- 
liamentary elections.  At  a  municipal  election 
the  result  of  the  poll  is  ordinarily  declared  in 
the  booth,  and  as  a  rule  about  an  hour  or  an  hour 
and  a  half  after  the  time  at  which  the  poll  closes. 

Mr.  Cot»s. 

1477.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  at  what  time  was 
the  declaration  of  the  poll  at  the  Paaiiamentary 
election  at  Sheffield  in  1874  ? — I  believe  about 
midnight. 

Dr.  Cameron. 

1478.  An  honourable  Member  spoke  about  the 
experience  in  the  London  boroughs,  and  re- 
marked that  in  their  cases  the  elections  which 
had  taken  place  were  school  board  elections ;  but 
I  suppose  you  are  aware  that  Parliament  has 
considered  that  their  case  for  the  extension  of  the 
hours  of  polling  was  so  fully  made  out  that  it  has 
passed  an  Act  extending  the  hours  of  polling  in 
the  metropolitan  boroughs  for  Parliamentary 
elections  also? — I  was  not  aware  of  that;  the 
Act  being  a  local  one,  I  had  not  observed  iU 

1479.  In  the  metropolitan  evidence  that  was 
brought  before  us,  we  were  told  that  at  one 
election,    I    think    at    the    last  Parliamentary 


Dr.  Camertm — ecmtinued. 

election,  there  was  a  great  fog  over  the  city ;  I 
suppose  you  sometimes  have  dense  fogs  in  Shef- 
field?—We  have. 

1480.  In  that  case  the  introduction  of  arti- 
ficial light  into  the  bool^,  so  far  from  being  a 
disadvantage,  would  be  a  great  convenience, 
would  it  not  ? — Yes,  if  it  were  well  arranged ; 
artificial  light  is  better  than  a  fog. 

1481.  Under  the  present  system  you  have  no 
artificial  light,  and  a  fog  would  place  you  in  a 
disagreeable  position,  would  it  not  ?  —  Yes,  it 
would ;  but  that  is  a  contingency  which  does  not 
often  happen. 

1482.  But  it  has  happened  ? — It  has  happened, 
and  it  may  happen  again  ;  but  tliose  are  extra- 
ordinary contingencies. 

Mr.  Coies. 

1483.  You  say  that  at  the  last  general  election 
at  Sheffield  the  poll  was  declared  the  same  night? 
— Yes. 

1484.  I  suppose  that  there  was  considerable 
excitement  in  the  town  as  to  the  result  ? — Yes, 
foi*  a  long  time  there  was. 

1485.  And  I  suppose  that,  naturally  enough, 
a  considerable  crowd  congregated  near  the  room 
where  the  counting  was  going  on  ? — Not  imme- 
diately around  the  room  where  the  counting  was 
going  on;  it  was  confined  more  to  the  centre  of 
tne  town  and  to  the  principal  streets  of  the  town. 
The  coimting  took  place  in  a  large  hall  which  is 
not  quite  in  the  centre  of  the  town. 

1486.  At  any  rate,  I  take  it  that  there  were 
large  numbers  of  people  congregated  together  in 
certain  parts  of  the  town  ?— t  es. 

1487.  And  that  took  place  under  what  you 
call  the  cover  of  darkness  ? — Yes»  it  did. 

1488.  Had  you  any  riotous  proceedings  to 
deal  with  that  night  on  the  part  of  the  inhabi- 
tants ?— No. 

1489.  And  j^et  you  say  that  the  town  was  very 
very  much  excited  ? — It  was,  undoubtedly. 

1490.  You  gave  as  a  reason  for  not  wishing  the 
hours  of  polling  to  be  extended,  that  you  are 
afraid  that  riots  might  occur  in  the  darkness  ? — 
Yes,  and  I  think  it  would  be  better  to  have  a 
little  more  experience  of  the  working  of  the 
ballot  before  that  step  is  taken ;  I  think  you  migfat 
r^ry  well  make  a  change  with  reference  to  muni- 
cipal and  school  board  elections,  without  going 
further  at  present. 

1491.  With  regaard  to  the  rioting  which  you 
think  mi^ht  take  place  between  four  o'clock  and 
eight,  which,  of  course,  would  be  practically  dark 
in  the  winter,  what  reason  have  you  to  suppose 
that  there  would  be  greater  riots  at  the  close  of 
the  poll  than  might  be  expected  at  the  time  when 

Seople  are  waiting  for  the  result  of  the  poll  to  be 
eciared  ? — I  do  not  suppose  that  there  would  be 
greater  riots ;  but,  as  I  nave  already  said,  I  think 
it  would  be  better  if  the  counting  did  not  take 
place  that  day,  so  that  the  people  might  know 
that  they  had  to  wait  until  the  next  day. 

1492.  As  in  a  large  town  like  Sheffield  it  would 
be  impossible  to  count  the  votes  the  same  night,  if 
the  poll  dosed  at  eight  o'clock,  it  would  be  rather 
a  reason  in  favour  of  continuing  the  voting  up  till 
eight  o'clock,  would  it  not  ? — -I  do  not  see  that  it 
is  anv  reason  for  continuing  the  poll  up  till  eight 
o'clock.  If  you  closed  the  poll  at  four,  they  would 
disperse  so  much  the  earlier. 

1493.  You 
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Mr*  Co^ — continued. 

1493.  You  »ay  that  the  elections  ought  to  be 
conducted  by  daylight;  aare  jou  in  fevour  of 
allowing  the  poll  to  be  open  for  Parliamentary 
elections  longer  in  sunuuer  than  in  winter  ? — It  is 
impossible  to  fix  a  period  at  which  a  Parlia- 
mentary election  is  to  take  place ;  that  depends 
upon  the  Ministry,  I  think  ;  and  it  would  be,  in 
my  opinion,  an  anomaly  to  have  the  poll  open 
sometimes  at  one  hour  and  sometimes  at  another. 
Therefore,!  should  say,  leave  the  hours  of  polling 
as  they  are  at  present  in  the  case  of  !Parlia- 
mentary  elections,  and  see  what  would  be  the 
effect  of  altering  them  in  the  case  of  the  other 
elections. 

1494.  You  said,  in  answer  to  an  honourable 
Member,  that  from  the  appearance  of  the  streets, 
you  thought  that  almost  the  whole  population  of 
Sheffield  was  in  them  on  the  last  Paniamentary 
election  ? — They  were  enormously  crowded. 

1495.  You  have  given  us  the  population  of 
Sheffield  a^  289,000 ;  could  you  tell  from  your 
experience  whether  there  were  5,000  more  or 
6,000  less  in  the  streets  at  a  particular  time  ? — 
That  would  be  impossible. 

1496.  Therefore  if  there  were  5,000  voters 
away  from  the  streets,  and  at  their  work  at  that 
time,  it  might  have  escaped  your  observation?— 
Yes  ;  but  if  there  were  5,000  voters  at  work, 
there  would  be  many  thousands  of  non-voters  at 
work  also.  You  have  a  pretty  fair  idea  whether 
or  no  people  are  keeping  a  general  holiday. 

Mr.  Henry  Samuekon. 

1497.  Did  any  people  come  into  Sheffield  from 
the  neighbourhood  at  the  last  election  ? — Yes  ; 
from  some  of  the  adjoining  villages^ 

1498.  Those  people  from  some  of  the  adjoiuing 
villages  might  have  helped  to  swell  the  crowd  in 
the  streets,  might  they  not  ? — No  doubt. 

1499.  There  were  some  women  in  the  crowd, 
I  suppose  ? — Yes,  a  fair  number,  but  not  a  very 
large  number. 

1500.  Not  more  than  on  ordinary  days? — No, 
I  should  think  not. 

1501.  There  were  not  more  women  in  the 
street  on  the  election  day  in  Sheffield  last  time 
than  there  are  generally  upon  ordinary  days  ? — 
Not  in  proportion  to  the  male  population. 

1502.  Tne  question  I  ask  you  is,  whether 
there  were  more  women  about  the  streets  of 
Sheffield  upon  the  day  of  the  last  election  than 
there  are  on  ordinary  days  ? — Yes. 

1503.  And  there  were  people  who  came  in 
from  the  neighbourhood  ? — Yes. 

1504.  And  there  were  children  and  idlers  ? — 
There  were  plenty  of  idlers,  but  no  large 
numbers  of  children  after  the  streets  became 
crowded. 

1505.  There  were  shopkeepers  aod  clerks  and 
people  other  than  artizans,  I  suppose,  who  helped 
to  swell  the  crowd  ? — Yes. 

1506.  Colonel  Henderson  told  us  last  year, 
when  we  were  considering  the  question  of  ex- 
tending the  hours  of  polling  in  the  metropolis^ 
that  he  had  no  apprehension  whatever  of  riotous 
proceedings  at  Parliamentary  elections  if  the 
poll  were  kept  open  until  eight  p.m. ;  but  I 
suppose,  as  you  hold  a  different  opinion  wifli 
r^ard  to  Sheffield,  you  conclude  either  tkat  the 
inhabitants  of  Sheffield  are  of  a  more  riotous 
nature  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis,  or 
else  that  Colonel  Henderson  is  not  a  good  judge? 
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—Colonel  Henderson  has  a  very  much  larger      . ^^^ 

force  in  proportion  to  his  population  than  I  have ;  ^  ^^^^  ^  ' 
for  a  population  of  289,000  I  have  only  a  force 
of  320. 

1507.  Do  you  not  consider  that  your  police 
arrangements  are  sufficient  to  preclude  serious 
dans^er  of  rioting  in  Sheffield  upon  any  elec- 
tioneering system  under  the  open  plan  of  voting 
in  the  ofi  days  ? — Yes,  I  think  they  are  suffi- 
cient. 

1508.  Do  you  think  there  is  more  likely  to  be 
rioting  in  four  hours  of  darkness  with  elections 
carried  on  under  the  ballot  than  there  was  in  the 
eight  hours  of  open  voting  under  the  old  system 
in  Sheffield  ? — I  scarcely  know  that.  There  is 
much  less  excitement  under  voting  by  ballot 
than  there  was  under  the  old  system  ;  but  whe- 
ther or  no  it  may  be  diminished  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  admit  of  the  poll  being  kept  open 
for  a  period  of  four  hours  longer  duration  I  do 
not  know. 

1509.  Was  there  any  rioting  that  the  police 
could  not  cope  with  beiore  the  open  voting  was 
abolished? — Not  in  Sheffield;  but  in  Oldham, 
where  I  was  chief  constable  for  10  years,  there 
was  rioting. 

1510.  You  say  that  you  did  not  find  that  there 
was  so  much  rioting  that  the  police  could  not 
cope  with  it  under  the  system  of  open  voting  in 
the  olden  days  ? — Though  I  have  been  20  years 
in  Sheffield,  I  have  never  seen  a  riot  there. 

1511.  And  you  think  that  to  add  four  hours 
between  four  o'clock  and  eight  to  the  present 
hours  of  polling  would  create  such  a  total  change 
in  the  disposition  of  the  people  of  Sheffield  as  to 
make  the  danger  of  rioting  very  seriously  lo  be 
apprehended  by  you  as  the  guardian  of  the  public 
peace  ? — No,  1  do  not  think  that  at  all ;  but  you 
cannot  dismiss  from  your  mind  the  fact  that 
whenever  you  have  a  large  number  of  people  in 
a  state  of  intense  excitement,  at  any  moment  an 
indiscreet  person  may  be  the  means  of  causing  a 
disturbance. 

1512.  You  speak  with  an  experience,  f  think, 
of  20  years  in  Sheffield  ? — Twenty  years  in  Shef- 
field, and  ten  years  in  Oldham. 

1513.  And  you  have  seen  crowds  of  people  in 
a  state  of  intense  excitement  under  the  system  of 
open  voting  for  20  years  in  the  elections  at  Shef- 
field?—Yes. 

1514.  But  you  have  not  had  any  rioting  ? — 
No. 

1515.  Then  what  reason  have  you  to  suppose 
that  the  (Kspo-iition  of  the  people  will  change, 
and  that  you  will  have  rioting  if  we  add  four 
hours  to  the  time  of  voting  ? — 1  fear  that  I  have 
not  made  myself  understood.  I  never  said,  or  at 
all  events  I  never  intended  to  say,  that  I  have 
any  fear  of  rioting  in  Sheffield ;  but  I  say  that, 
by  keeping  the  crowds  in  a  state  of  excitement 
in  the  streets  until  after  it  is  dark,  you  increase 
the  chances  of  rioting. 

1516.  But  I  understood  you  to  say  that  at  the 
last  election  the  crowd  was  kept  in  the  street 
until  12  o'clock  at  night  waiting  for  the  poll  to 
be  declared  ? — ^Many  remained,  no  doubt. 

1517.  And  you  say  you  think  that  if  the  poll 
were  not  declared  until  the  next  day  the  people 
would  go  away  at  eight  o'clock  ? — Yes. 

1518.  You  seem  to  have  a  great  fear  of  the 
use  of  gas  in  the  polling  booths ;  is  it  not 
the  case  i^at  in  most  of  the  school-rooms  in 
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Mr.  Henry  Samuelson — continued. 
Sheffield  (and  school-rooms  are  very  generally 
used  as  poUinoj  booths)  the  fittings  for  gas  are 
already  provided? — Yes;  but  the  voting  com- 
partments are  very  small  places,  with  a  little 
table  in  the  comer,  in  which  the  voter  has  to 
mark  his  paper,  and  the  light  would  have  to  be 
put  in  each  compartment. 

1519.  It  is  not  very  difficult,  is  it,  to  place 
accessory  gas  arrangements  in  a  room  ? — No. 

1520.  Nor  is  it  very  difficult  to  place  the  gas 
arrangements  out  of  the  reach  of  persons  in  a 
room?— No. 

1521.  You  have  great  public  meetings  in 
Sheffield,  have  you  not,  sometimes? — Yes. 

1522.  And  sometimes  they  are  rather  excited 
and  excitable  meetings  ? — Yes ;  but  it  is  not  an 
excitement  from  which  there  is  any  danger  to  the 
public  peace. 

1523.  There  is  excitement,  I  presume  ? — ^There 
is  excitement,  no  doubt. 

1524.  And  sometimes  both  parties  are  repre- 
sented at  one  meeting  when  a  question  is  to  be 
discussed  which  interests  them  both  deeply  ? — 
Yes. 

1525.  Those  meetings  are  not  held  by  daylight, 
I  suppose  ? — ^1  hey  are  generally  held  in  the  even- 
ing. 

1526.  When  they  are  held  at  a  period  of  the 
year  in  which  the  evenings  are  dark,  they  are 
generally  held  by  gaslight,  I  presume  ? — Yes. 

1527.  Have  you  ever  in  your  experience  heard 
of  any  attempt  being  made  to  cut  off  the  gas  ? — 
No. 

1528.  Is  it  possible  for  ill-disposed  persons  in 
Sheffield  to  cut  off  the  gas  in  such  a  way  as  to 
put  the  whole  town  in  darkness? — I  do  not 
think  it  is  possible  ;  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
whole  of  Sheffield  is  supplied  from  the  same 
source  ;  they  would  have  to  break  up  the  streets 
and  get  at  the  pipes. 

1529.  In  fact  there  would  have  to  be  a  bad 
disposition  that  does  not  exist  amongst  Sheffield 
people  ? — Yes. 

1530.  And  it  would  not  be  more  likely  to  exist 
during  the  four  hours  between  four  o'clock  and 
eight,  than  it  is  at  the  present  time? — No,  I  do 
not  think  it  would. 

1531.  Have  you  ever  considered  this  subject 
before  you  came  into  the  room  to-day? — Not 
in  the  least  before  I  got  the  notice. 

1532.  Have  you  consulted  your  subordinates 
as  to  their  opinions  about  the  dangers  that  might 
arise  out  of  this  improvement,  as  I  consider  it  ? — 
Sheffield  is  divided  into  six  sub-divisions  for 
police  purposes,  and  immediately  1  got  the  notice 
1  summoned  all  the  officers  in  charge  of  every 
sub-division  by  telegraph,  and  I  submitted  to 
them  the  very  questions  that  you  are  now  sub- 
mitting to  me. 

Mr.  Barran. 

1533.  You  say  that  at  the  last  election  there 
^as  a  great  deal  of  excitement  ? — Yes. 

1534.  Do  you  consider  that  an  excitement 
such  as  existed  at  the  last  election,  whilst  I 
presume  the  people  were  waiting  for  the 
declaration  of  the  poll,  is  more  dangerous  than 
would  exist,  supposing  the  poll  to  be  kept  open 
until  eight  o'cIock  ;  which  do  you  consider  is  the 
more  dangerous  excitement  of  the  two  ? — I  do 
not  know  that  there  is  any  difference  as  far  as  the 
hours  are  concerned,  I  only  wish  to  guard  my- 
self when  I  say  that  I  would  prefer,  if  I  had  to 


Mr.  Barran — continued. 

S reserve  order  in  a  large  crowd,  to  have  it  in  the 
aylight  rather  than  in  the  dark. 

1535.  My  question  is  this:  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances, when  the  poll  is  closed  at  four 
o'clock,  people  wait  about  until  10,  11,  or  12 
o'clock  at  night  for  the  declaration  of  the  poll ; 
do  you  consider  that  to  be  a  more  dangerous 
8tat«  of  things  than  would  exist,  supposing  the 
poll  to  be  kept  open  until  eight  o'clock,  it  being 
generally  understood  that  the  declaration  of  the 

?d11  would  not  take  place  until  the  next  day  ? — 
he  excitement,  as  a  rule,  grows  the  longer  it  is 
continued. 

1536.  Do  you  suppose  that  the  people  would 
stay  in  the  streets  all  night  waiting  until  the  next 
day  for  the  declaration  of  the  poll,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  keeping  up  the  excitement? — No,  I  do 
not  think  so  at  all;  I  think  they  would  go 
home. 

1537.  Do  you  not  think  that  they  would  be 
more  likely  to  go  home  quietly  and  peaceably 
when  the  poll  is  closed,  than  they  are  now  that 
they  wait  to  hear  the  declaration  of  the  poll  ? — 
I  think  so ;  and  that  is  the  reason  why  I  say  that 
I  would  close  the  poll  at  four  o'clock,  and  not 
declare  the  result  of  the  poll  until  the  following 
day. 

1538.  I  am  not  asking  you  as  to  the  propriety 
of  closing  the  poll  at  four  o'clock,  because  it  is  so 
closed  now ;  the  question  which  I  ask  is,  whether 
it  would  be  wise  to  extend  the  hours  of  polling 
until  eight  o'clock,  and  whether  the  danger  to  the 

Eublic  from  the  extension  to  eight  o'clock  would 
e  greater  than  it  is  now  when  the  poll  is  closed 
at  lour  o'clock,  and  the  declaration  is  made  the 
same  night  ? — If  the  election  occurred  in  winter, 
I  say,  yes.  I  think  it  would  be  an  improvement, 
as  1  have  already  stated,  if  the  result  of  the  poll 
was  not  declared  until  the  following  day. 

1539.  You  say  that  there  would  be  considerable 
inconvenience  experienced  on  account  of  the 
rooms  that  are  now  used  being  only  temporary 
rooms,  and  accommodation  not  being  provided  in 
the  way  of  light ;  I  suppose  you  are  aware  that 
at  the  present  time  a  great  deal  of  oil  is  burnt? 
— Yes. 

1540.  And  lamps  could  be  easily  fixed  a^inst 
the  walls,  which  would  give  sufficient  light  for 
the  marking  of  the  voting  papers  ? — Yes,  there 
would  be  no  difficulty,  unless  you  assume,  as 
perhaps  I  ought  not  to  have  assumed,  that  some 
mischievous  person  might  knock  the  lamp  over. 

1541.  Supposing  that  in  a  state  of  excitement 
some  ill-disposed  person  in  Sheffield  should  take 
a  bottle  of  petroleum,  and  throw  it  into  some 
building,  and  ignite  it  by  some  means,  that  would 
be  a  very  serious  thing ;  but  you  would  not  say, 
would  you,  that  because  such  a  thing  might  pos- 
sibly happen,  people  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to 
go  about  after  dark  exercising  their  rights  and 
privileges? — No;  and  from  my  knowledge  of 
Sheffield,  I  should  not  think  that  there  are  any 
persons  there  who  are  likely  to  do  such  an  act ; 
but  a  clumsy,  awkward  person  might  upset  a 
lamp  in  a  voting  compartment. 

1542.  You  think  tnat  some  contingency  might 
arise  which  might  end  in  serious  results,  but  you 
would  not  like  to  say  that  it  would  be  caused  by 
an  extension  of  the  hours  of  polling  ;  is  that  so  ? 
— Yes  ;  but  I  think  that  the  length  of  time  which 
the  poll  clerks  have  to  stop  in  the  booths  now  is 
pretty  well  as  much  as  a  man  can  do. 

1543.  You  said  that  you  thought  that  there 
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Mr.  i5arra*— continued. 

would  be  a  little  danger  of  the 
kicked  over;    I   think   jou   have   a 
opinion  of  the  Sheffield  people? — I  have 

1544.  They  generally  behave  well  when  they 
get  into  Paradiae-square,  do  they  not  ? — Yes. 

1545.  Have  you  any  reason  to  suppose  that 
they  would  behave  worse  when  they  cot  into  the 
polling  booths,  and  other  places? — No;  but  I 
said  from  the  first  that  I  wished  to  take  into 
account  not  only  what  might  might  occur  in 
Sheffield,  but  what  might  occur  elsewhere. 

1546.  You  called  together  your  subordinates 
and  consulted  them  as  to  the  extension  of  the 
hours  of  polling ;  did  you  also  ask  them  as  to 
the  possible  increase  of  work  which  would  de- 
volve upon  tliem  if  the  hours  of  polling  were 
extended  ? — Not  inthe  slightest. 

1547.  Would  that  be  a  serious  question;  would 
you  need  more  policemen  ? — The  policemen  would 
nave  to  remain  on  duty  for  a  much  longer  period. 

1548.  Do  they  wait  on  now  until  the  poll  is 
declared  ? — Yes  ;  at  present  you  require  a  large 
number  in  the  booths  alone  to  show  the  people 
to  the  various  voting  compartments.  When  the 
poll  closes  those  are  withdrawn,  and  they  are 
available  then  either  to  be  sent  home  to  get  a 
little  rest  and  then  take  duty  in  the  streets,  or 
to  come  and  relieve  the  others  immediately. 

1549.  Then  it  would  increase  their  work? — 
It  would  increase  their  work.  The  law  requires 
that  the  person  presiding  in  every  booth  is  to 
have  sufficient  assistance  to  preserve  order. 

Mr.  Cotes. 

0 

1550.  It  is  a  matter  of  arrangement  between 
you  and  the  Watch  Committee,  and  it  is  not 
ordered  by  Act  of  Parliament  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Barran. 

1551.  The  mayor,  being  the  returning  officer, 
is  bound  to  use  such  means  as  will  secure  the 

?eace  of  the   borough   during  the   election? — 
es. 

1552.  There  would  be  no  difficulty,  I  suppose, 
in  relieving  those  policemen  at  the  time  of  the 
•election  ;  a  man  would  not  be  put  into  a  polling 
booth  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  be  re- 
quired to  stay  there  until  eight  o'clock  at  night ; 
you  would  relieve  him  during  the  day,  I  suppose  ? 
— I  do  not  think  I  could. 

1553.  If  you  were  changing  your  force  from 
time  to  time  you  would  always  know  where  to 
£nd  them;  you  would  have  your  reserve,  and 
you  would  know  where  to  find  the  other  men 
who  had  been  relieved? — In  Sheffield  you  re- 
quire pretty  nearly  the  whole  force  of  320  men 
on  the  day  of  a  Parliamentary  election,  but  not 
at  municipal  elections. 

1554.  Therefore,  in  fact,  it  would  make  it  con- 
-eiderably  harder  work  both  for  the  men  and  for 
the  officers  ? — It  would. 

1555.  It  would  give  you  a  great  deal  more 
work  ? — Yes. 

1556.  And  it  would  increase  your  anxiety 
because,  even  if  there  were  no  greater  danger 
existing,  the  time  of  danger  would,  as  you  think, 
be  prolonged? — Yes. 

Mr.  Alfred  Gathome  Hardy. 

1557.  You  have  stated,  in  answer  to  the 
honourable  Member  for  Frome,  that  you  sub- 
jnitted  to  all  your  subordinates  the  question  as 

0.109. 


Mr.  Alfred  Gathome  Hardy — continued. 


Mr.  Jackson. 

to  the  danger  likely  to  result  from  the  hours  of  ^  j„;;r7Q,8 
polling  being  extended;  what  was  the  result  of  3  •'""e  1070. 
your  submission  of  this  question  to  your  subor- 
dinates ? — They  are  very  strongly  in  favour  of 
the  polling  ceasing  with  daylight. 

1558.  Did  they  think  that  the  extension  would 
increase  the  danger  ? — Yes  ;  they  were  more 
apprehensive  than  I  was. 

1559.  You  have  been  asked  by  the  honourable 
Member  for  Leeds  whether  this  would  not 
largely  increase  your  work  and  that  of  your 
subordinates;  I  presume  that  you  are  not  in- 
fiuenced  in  the  answers  that  you  are  giving  us 
here,  and  you  do  not  suppose  that  your  subordi- 
nates were  influenced  by  the  fact  that  your  work 
would  be  increased  in  any  way? — Mot  in  the 
slightest. 

1560.  You  also  told  us  that  vou  had  some 
experience  when  you  'were  chiei  constable  at 
Oldham;  would  you  kindly  tell  us  what  that 
experience  was? — I  was  there  during  four  elec- 
tions, and  we  required  the  aid  of  the  soldiers  on 
two  occasions. 

Mr.  Henry  Samuelson. 

1561.  In  what  years? — They  would  be  the 
elections  of  1852  and  1857  ;  and  there  were  two 
bye  elections,  the  one  on  the  death  of  Mr. 
Duncaft  and  the  other  on  the  death  of  Mr.  James 
Piatt. 

Mr.  Alfred  Gathome  Hardy. 

1562.  You  were  asked  a  good  deal  as  to  the 
declaration  of  the  poll  in  the  evening ;  supposing 
that  the  hours  of  polling  were  extended  from  four 
o'clock  to  eight,  in  your  judgment  would  not  the 
great  majority  of  the  working  men  of  Sheffield 
vote  between  those  hours  after  their  work  was 
over? --Knowing  that  the  poll  would  be  open 
until  eight  o'clock,  I  think  tfiey  probably  would. 

1563.  Do  you  not  thmk  it  proDable  that  large 
crowds  would  assemble  in  the  streets  ? — Yes. 

1564.  At  the  present  moment  the  workmen 
vote  either  at  the  dinner  hour  or  at  different 
periods  all  over  the  day  ?— Yes. 


1565. 


Mr.  Mundella. 
Or  not  at  all  ? — Or  not  at  all.- 


Mr,  Alfred  Gathome  Hardy. 

1566.  Then  you  would  have  the  great  majority 
of  them  voting  after  their  work  was  over  and 
then  congregating  together  ? — Yes. 

1567.  Under  those  circumstances  do  you  not 
think  there  would  be  much  greater  danger  of 
crowds  congregating  and  keeping  together  than 
there  is  at  the  present  moment? — They  take  such 
great  interest  in  the  elections  at  Sheffield  now 
that  I  do  not  think  the  increase  would  be  appre- 
ciable. 

Mr.  Halsey. 

1568.  The  honourable  Member  for  Leeds  asked 
you  several  questions  about  the  police,  and 
whether  you  anticipated  a  greater  crowd  in  the 
streets  if  the  polling  was  going  on  until  eight 
o'clock  at  niglit,  than  there  is  now  when  they  are 
waiting  to  hear  the  declaration  of  the  poll ;  I  take 
it  that  the  difference  would  be  this :  that  as  it  is 
now  the  poll  is  closed  at  four  o'clock,  and,  there- 
fore, all  the  police  whom  vou  have  had  on  duty 
in  the  booths  are  available  to  keep  order  in  the 
streets  ?— Yes,  precisely  so. 

I  3  1569.  But 
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3  Jnoe  1878.  1569.  But  if  the  poll  was  going  on  until  eight 
o'clock  you  would  nave  six  or  eight  policemen  in 
each  polling-booth  who  would  be  obliged  to  stop 
there,  and  who  would  not  be  available  to  keep 
order  in  the  streets  ? — Exactly. 

1570.  Consequently,  in  case  of  a  riot  breaking 
out  by  some  mischievous  pi^rson  doing  anything, 
there  would  be  a  fewer  number  of  police  in  the 
streets  available  to  put  that  riot  down  than  you 
have  imder  the  present  circumstances  after  the 
poll  is  closed  ? — ^Yes,  precisely. 

1571.  And,  consequently,  if  by  any  chance  a 
riot  did  begin,  there  would  be  greater  risk  of  its 
proportions  becoming  more  serious  ? — Yes. 

Mr,  Cotes. 

1572.  Do  you  know  what  number  of  polling 
stations  there  were  in  Sheffield  at  the  last  genenu 
election  ? — I  fancy  there  were  somewhere  about 
20,  but  I  am  not  sure. 

1573.  We  have  heard  from  a  previous  witness 
that  the  extreme  length  of  the  borough  is  11 
miles,  and  that  the  extreme  breadth  is  eight 
miles  ? — Yes,  I  should  think  that  is  so. 

1574.  Therefore  I  apprehend  that  many  of  the 
polling  stations  would  be  a  considerable  distance 
apart  ? — Yes. 

1575.  From  your  past  experience  of  elections, 
when  is  it  that  the  crowd  begins  to  assemble 
around  tlie  polling  booths? — At  a  general  election 
the  crowd  around  the  polling  booth  is  not  so  very 
great;  they  come  more  into  the  centre  of  the 
town  to  hear  the  news. 

1576.  At  what  time  is  there  the  greatest  pres- 
sure round  the  polling  booths?  —  During  the 
dinner  hour,  I  should  think. 

1577.  Is  there  any  large  press  of  people  round 
the  polling  booths  at  the  close  of  the  poll  ? — No, 
not  at  the  Parliamentary  elections ;  they  come 
more  into  the  centre  of  the  town. 

1578.  Then,  supposing  the  poll  to  continue 
open  until  eight  o'clock,  you  would  not  anticipate 
the  assembling  of  any  large  crowds  round  the 
polling  booths  at  the  close  of  the  poll  ? — No,  I 
think  not. 

1579.  Then,  if  the  declaration  of  the  poll  were 
not  to  take  place  that  night,  there  would  be  no 
reason  why  the  crowd  should  go  into  the  centre 
of  the  town,  would  there  ? — They  come  into  the 
centre  of  the  town  because,  as  a  rule,  the  prin- 
cipal committee-rooms  of  the  candidates  are  there ; 
and  I  think  they  would  still  come  into  the  centre 
of  the  town,  and  into  the  neighbourhood  of  the 

Srincipal  committee-rooms  of  the  several  candi- 
ates,  for  the  purpose  of  picking  up  what  in- 
foimation  they  could  in  reference  to  the  result 
It  would  be  mere  guesswork  and  speculation, 
but  still  I  think  they  would  come. 

1580-1.  I  think  you  said,  in  answer  to  my 
honourable  fiiend  the  Member  for  Frorne,  that 
they  would  go  home  peaceably  after  the  close  of 
the  poll  if  there  was  no  declaration  of  the  poll 
that  evening? — They  would  begin  to  disperse. 

1582.  There  would  not  be  the  same  induce- 
ment to  them  to  go  into  the  centre  of  the  town, 
and  therefore  there  would  not  be  the  same  number 
of  people  to  deal  with  by  the  police,  in  case  of 
riot,  would  there  ? — No. 

1583.  Therefore,  pro  tanto^  there  would  not  be 
the  same  chance  of  riot,  if  thev  were  distributed 
over  the  town  in  20  different  places,  that  there  is 


Mr.  Cotu — oontinaed. 

now  ? — I  think  they  would  still  come  into  the 
town. 

Mr.  MundelUu 

1584.  With  regard  to  some  local  matters  which 
have  been  referred  to ;  in  the  first  place,  as  to  the 
character  of  the  town,  you  have  given  an  ex- 
pression of  opinion  which  I  am  afraid  is  not 
generally  accepted,  that  Sheffield  deserves  and 
bears  a  very  good  character ;  you  have  been  for 
20  years  in  Sheffield,  as  chiefconstable,  have  you 
not?— Yes. 

1585.  And  you  have  never  seen  a  riot  in  that 
time  ? — I  have  not  seen  a  riot 

1586.  You  have  taken  a  great  interest  in  the 
question  of  intemperance,  have  you  not? —  I 
have. 

1587.  What  do  the  statistics  as  regards  intem- 

f>erance  show  in  Sheffield  as  compared  with  other 
arge  towns? — They  show  that  drunkenness  is 
less  in  Sheffield  than  in  any  other  large  town  in 
the  kingdom. 

1588.  I  gather  that  what  your  object  to,  is  to 
large  crowds  in  the  darkness  ? — Yes,  I  say  that 
there  is  always  a  danger. 

1589.  If  you  have  to  deal  with  a  large  crowd, 
you  naturally  prefer  dealing  with  it  by  daylight, 
to  deal  with  it  m  the  dark  ? — Certainly,  I  can  see 
the  people,  and  they  can  see  me. 

1590.  You  have  seen  some  big  crowds  in 
Sheffield  during  the  last  10  years,  I  daresay? — 
I  have,  very  large  crowds. 

1591.  Have  you  ever  seen  a  large  meeting  by 
torchlight,  when  I  have  been  addressing  it  my- 
self, perhaps  ? — Yes. 

1592.  When  that  great  square  has  been  filled 
with  many  thousands  of  persons  until  nine  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  and  there  has  been  no  riot  at  all? 
—Yes. 

1593.  Notwithstanding  the  high  party  spirit 
which  is  maintained  in  Sheffield,  is  there  not  a 
great  deal  of  fairplay  and  good  humour  always 
shown  to  both  sides? — Yes,  certainly. 

1594.  Each  side  respects  the  meetings  of  the 
other,  and  they  do  not  break  them  up  and  make 
riots?-  There. is  very  iittle  of  that  sort  of  thing. I 

1595.  That  being  so,  it  is  not  that  you  appre- 
hend riot,  but  that  you  merely  say,  that  ii  you 
are  to  deal  with  a  large  crowd,  you  prefer  dealing 
with  it  by  daylight  to  dealing  with  it  in  dark- 
ness ?~  Certainly ;  and  when  I  spoke  of  riot  I 
was  having  that  in  view  which  occurs  throughout 
the  country  with  regard  to  elections,  and  not 
Sheffield  alone. 

1596.  And  you  mean  to  say  that  the  Sheffield 
population  will,  on  all  questions,  bear  a  fair  com- 
parison with  any  other  population  ? — Yes. 

1597.  I  am  not  sure  whether  my  opinion  and 
yours  agree  as  to  the  last  general  election.  I 
remember  driving  through  the  streets  at  the  last 

f general  election  in  the  afternoon  with  my  col- 
eague  at  that  time  in  the  candidature,  and  I  did 
not  see  large  crowds  about ;  I  understood  that 
the  large  crowds  did  not  come  out  until  towards 
evening ;  was  that  so  or  not  ? — Yes,  I  saw  you  fre- 
quently.  The  large  crowds,  as  I  have  explained, 
began  to  come  together  about  the  hour  at  which 
they  thought  information  could  be  obtained  from 
the  several  conunittee-rooms,  as  to  the  result  of 
the  poll  at  four  o'clock. 

1598.  At  the  visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to 
Sheffield,  how  many  thousands  were  in  the  streets 

until 
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Mr.  Mundella — continued. 

until  after  midnight? — That  would  be  impossible 
to  say  ;  the  streets  were  very  nearly  impassable 
until  longjifter  that  hour. 

1599.  We  had  fireworks  until  after  midnight, 
had  we  not  ? — Yes, 

1600.  But  you  admit  that  there  is  an  acknow- 
ledged evil  to  be  redressed,  inasmuch  as  the 
workmen  cannot,  after  all,  all  of  them  record 
their  votes  as  they  desire  ? — I  have  the  strongest 
possible  feeling  upon  the  subject ;  but  I  would 
proceed  cautiously  and  I  would  try  an  extension 
of  the  hours  of  polling  in  the  case  of  municipal 
elections  before  I  dealt  with  Parliamentary 
elections,  for  the  reason  that  the  municipal 
elections  occur  yearly,  and  the  others  only  occur 
every  five  or  six  years. 

1601.  I  think  the  last  general  election  in  1874 
was  one  of  the  most  exciting  elections  ever 
witnessed  in  Sheffield  ? — It  was  a  very  exciting 
election. 

1602.  And  I  think  the  really  popular  candi- 
date, Mr.  Chamberlain,  was  defeated,  was  he  not? 
— He  was  one  of  the  popular  candidates,  and  was 
defeated. 

1603.  I  think  he  was  the  most  popular;  but 
was  he  not  defeated  ? — He  was  defeated,  but,  in 
my  opinion,  was  not  the  most  popular. 

1604.  When  the  poll  was  announced,  after 
midnight,  was  there  any  excitement  at  all ;  was 
there  any  horseplay,  or  anything  of  a  riotous 
character  ? — Notning. 

1605.  People  dispersed  and  went  quietly  to 
their  homes  ? — Yes. 


Mr.  Mundella — continued. 


Mr.  Jackson. 


1606.  Supposing  that  the  polling  had  gone  on  3  June  1878. 
until  eight  o^clock,  and  that  it  had  been  known 

that  there  would  be  no  declaration  of  the  result 
until  the  next  momiog,  can  you  possibly  imagine 
that  there  would  have  been  more  likelv  to  be 
disturbance  at  eight  o'clock  with  the  result  of  the 
poll  unknown,  than  there  was  at  midnight  with 
the  result  of  the  poll  known,  and  the  popular 
candidate  defeated  ? — I  do  not  know  that  there 
would  have  been  ;  but  you  must  assume  that  the 
people  would  remain  in  the  streets  a  considerable 
time  after  the  poll  closed,  if  it  closed  at  eight 
o'clock.  As  chief  constable  I  had  to  consider 
what  the  result  would  be  supposing  that  the 
popular  candidate,  that  is  to  say,  the  candidate 
popular  with  the  non-electors,  and  with  the 
noisiest  portion  of  the  population,  was  defeated. 

1607.  Was  not  Mr.  Chamberlain  the  favourite 
candidate  with  the  non-electors  at  the  last  election  ? 
— He  was  one  undoubtedly,  but  he  was  not  the 
most  popular.  I  had  to  consider  what  would 
happen  if  the  most  popular  candidate  was  not  to 
succeed,  and  in  Oldham  I  have  seen  a  riot  result 
from  it. 

1608.  But  that  was  under  the  old  system,  when 
the  state  of  the  poll  was  published  every  half- 
hour,  and  when  tne  excitement  was  brewing  and 
increasing  all  through  the  day?— That  is  per- 
fectly true ;  the  present  system  is  short. 

Mr.  Bar  ran. 

1609.  But  it  is  good? — It  is  good,  and  I  have 
a  very  high  opinion  of  it. 
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Mr. 

Marstvn, 

20  June 
3878. 


Chairman. 

1610.  I  think  you  come  from  Leeds? — Yes. 

1611.  May  I  ask  you  whether  you  appear 
before  this  Committee  as  the  representative  of 
anybody  there? — As  the  representative  of  the 
Leeds  and  District  Trades  Council. 

1612.  Have  you  been  long  connected  with 
that  council  ? — About  eight  years. 

1613.  Are  you  the  secretary?  —  No;  I  am 
a  member  representing  the  society  to  which  I 
belong. 

1614.  But  you  were  deputed  to  come  here? — 
Yes. 

1615.  I  am  not  sure  whether  we  have  heard 
anything  from  your  trades  council  at  Leeds  be- 
fore this  Committee,  but  I  presume  not  ? — ^'ITiere 
has  been  no  witness  from  our  council  examined. 

1616.  Of  what  number  does  your  association 
consist?— Of  about  4,000. 

1617.  Does  it  represent  all  the  various  trades 
within  the  borough  of  Leeds? — Kot  all  the 
trades,  but  the  majority  of  the  trades. 

1618.  Have  you  ever  discussed  this  question 
which  is  now  before  the  Committee  ? — On  two 
or  three  occasions. 

1619.  What  has  been  the  opinion  which  you 
have  heard  expressed  about  it? — The  general 
opinion  is  that  it  is  desirable,  in  order  to  enable 
the  working  classes  to  record  their  votes,  that 
the  hours  of  polling  should  be  extended  to  eight 
in  the  evening. 

1620.  Have  you  considered  whether  any  less 
extension  of  the  hours  of  polling  would  suit  you? 
— I  do  not  think  it  would. 

1621.  We  have  had  evidence  from  one  place, 
at  all  events,  I  think,  that  seven  o'clock  would 
meet  their  purpose,  but  you  think  that  would 
not  be  sufficient  ? — In  a  large  town  like  Leeds, 
I  do  not  think  it  would  be  of  any  use.  The 
majority  of  the  men  do  not  get  home  from  work 
beiore  six  o'clock.  In  some  trades  they  leave 
at  half-past  five,  and  sometimes  they  have  three 
or  four  miles  to  go ;  that  is  particularly  the  case 
with  reference  to  the  building  trades,  the  men 
eneaged  in  which  work  at  distances  of  from  one 
to  five  miles  out  of  the  town. 

1622.  I  gather  that  this  opinion  of  your 
trades  council  is  based  upon  the  knowledge  that 


Chairman — continued. 

they  have,  that  a  considerable  number  of  elec- 
tors at  Leeds  have  been  practically  disfranchised 
by  the  present  hours  of  polling? — Yes,  that  is 
the  case,  particularly  in  the  building  trades. 
There  are  also  a  number  of  men  working  at 
other  trades,  living  in  one  ward  and  working  in 
another,  and  they  cannot  vote  during  the  dinner 
hour,  and  in  some  cases  employers  object  to  the 
men  going  from  their  work  to  vote.  There  are 
also  a  number  of  men  placed  in  positions  of 
trust,  as,  for  instance,  men  in  charge  of  ma- 
chinery, and  it  is  inconvenient  for  them  to  go 
away. 

1623.  Can  you  tell  us  anything  about  the 
hours  of  polling  at  the  school  board  elections  at 
Leeds  ?— At  the  first  school  board  election  the 
hours  of  polling  were  from  one  o'clock  to  eight, 
and  on  that  occasion  the  numbers  polled  were 
30,000.  On  the  second  occasion,  in  1873,  when 
the  hours  of  polling  were  from  eight  o'clock  to 
four,  there  were  24,982  votes  polled ;  that  is  to 
say,  between  5,000  and  6,000  less  votes  than 
when  the  hours  were  longer. 

1624.  You  attribute  some  portion,  at  all  events, 
of  that  decrease  to  the  change  of  hours  ? — Yes. 

1625.  Have  you  made  any  representation  to 
the  authorities  of  Leeds  that  the  hours  of  polling 
for  the  school  board  elections  are  inconvenient 
to  you  ? — It  has  been  discussed,  but  no  represen- 
tation on  the  subject  has  been  made.  A  number 
of  men  who  I  know  do  not  usually  vote  at  either 
Parliamentary  or  municipal  elections,  voted  c«i 
that  occasion,  after  the  hours  of  work. 

1626.  Leeds,  as  we  have  heard,  is  a  consti- 
tuency scattered  over  a  very  large  area? — Yes. 

1627.  Men  reside  at  some  distance  from  their 
work,  and  practically  it  is  some  inconvenience  to 
them  to  record  their  votes  ? — That  is  so. 

Mr.  Barran, 

1628.  You  say  that  you  are  a  member  of  the 
Leeds  District  Trades  Council :  I  suppose  that 
council,  although  it  is  a  non-political  association, 
takes  an  interest  in  questions  affecting  the  work- 
ing classes,  apart  altogether  from  political  oon- 
siderations  ? — All  questions  affecting  the  workhig 
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Mr.  -Barron— continued, 
classes  are  discussed  from  time  to  time^  apart 
entirely  from  political  considerations. 

1629.  Of  course  this  question  has  been  con- 
sidered by  your  council,  and  I  presume  that  you 
have  obtamed  information  from  time  to  time  from 
the  different  trades  as  to  how  the  workmen  in 
those  trades  are  affected  by  the  operation  of  the 
Act  as  it  at  present  exists  ? — Yes. 

1630.  Can  you  ^ve  us  any  inforiQation  which 
you  have  received  on  that  subject  from  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  different  trades  ? — We  have 
received  communications  from  six  branches  of 
the  building  trades ;  I  have  not  been  able  to  get 
the  number  employed  in  the  plumbers,  but  the 
number  employed  as  masons  and  masons'  la- 
bourers, bricJdayers  and  bricklayers'  labourers, 
joiners,  slaters,  painters,  plasterers  and  their 
labourers,  is  4,230,  as  nearly  as  it  is  possible  to 
ascertain  it 

1631.  From  what  they  have  said  or  written, 
have  you  reason  to  belive  that  the  inconvenience 
and  loss  which  they  have  to  suffer  in  consequence 
of  the  present  limit  of  the  hours  of  polling  aire 
such  as  to  induce  them  to  seek  an  extension  of 
the  hours? — Yes;  various  representations  have 
been  made,  and  I  have  letters  giving  facts  where 
men  have  lost  half  a  day,  and  in  some  cases  their- 
railway  fare  in  addition.  That  is  among  the 
painters,  the  plasterers,  the  bricklayers,  the 
joiners,  and  the  other  branches  of  the  building 
trades. 

^  1632.  I  daresay  you  are  aware  that  a  ques- 
tion has  been  put  on  more  than  one  occasion  as 
to  whether  an  arrangement  could  be  .made  to 
allow  a  fpan  to  select  the  ward  in  which  he  would 
record  his  vote  ? — I  did  see  it  hinted  at. 

1633.  Do  you  think  that  if  an  elector  was 
allowed  to  select  the  ward  in  which  he  would 
record  his  vote,  that  would  in  any  way  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  case  ? — I  do  not  think,  as  a 
general  rule,  it  would.  I  believe  that  an  elector 
prefers  to  vote  in  his  own  ward. 

1634.  Is  it  your  impression  that  it  would 
create  any  confusion  ? — 1  think  it  would. 

1635.  xou  say  that  sometimes  the  masters 
object  to  the  men  leaving  their  work  to  go  and 
record  their  votes ;  I  suppose  that  the  masters 
do  not  generally  object  on  political  grounds,  but 
on    the   ground    of  inconvenience?  —  On  the 

ground    that    inconvenience  is  caused    to  )he 
rm. 

1636.  And  frequently  foremen  over  groups  of 
men,  or  men  who  are  minding  machinery,  feel 
that  it  would  be  a  great  inconvenience,  and  some 
loss  to  the  employer,  if  they  were  allowed  to 
leave  their  work  at  inconvenient  times  to  go  and 
record  their  votes  ? — Yes. 

1637.  I  suppose  that  a  good  many  of  the 
working  men  object  to   break  time? — ^Yes,  a 

great  many  of.  tiie  workmen  cannot  afford  to 
reak  time.  In  the  painters  and  other  season 
trades,  the  men  have  to  make  the  best  they  can 
whilst  work  is  good. 

1638.  And  they  fail  to  record  their  votes  in 
consequence  ? — Many  of  them  do. 

1639.  I  suppose  you  have  read  the  evidence 
of  Mr.  Henderson,  the  chief  constable  of  Leeds? 
— I  have. 

1640.  Do  you  remember  that  he  said  that 
there  were  very  few  men  who  had  not  the  oppor- 
tunity of  recording  their  votes  ? — I  do. 

1641.  From  what  you  have  said  now,  it 
appears  that  Mr.  Henderspn's  opinion  on  that 
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Mr.  Barran — continued.  Jiy; 

head  does  not  accord  with  your  experience  ? —      Marston. 
I  think  Mr.  Henderson  is  misinformed ;  he  has      ^  ~T~ 
not  had   any  very  great  experience  in  Leeds,      "^  1878*^ 
only  about  three  years.  '  * 

•  1642.  Mr.  Henderson  stated  that  he  had  never 
seen  people  prevented  from  voting  at  noon  in 
consequence  of  a  large  number  of  people  being 
congregated  in  the  polling  boths ;  what  is  your 
experience  as  to  that  ? — My  experience  is  exactly 
opposite. 

1643.  You  have  seen  a  lar^e  number  of  people 
congregated  at  the  polling  booths  in  the  ainner 
hour? — In  the  division  of  the  ward  in  which  I 
live.  No.  3  Division  of  the  West  Ward,  I  have 
seen  the  polling  booths  blocked  frequently  during 
the  dinner  hour,  from  12  o'clock  to  naif-past  one ; 
so  much  so,  that  in  one  or  two  instances  the 
crowd  has  spread  half  way  across  the  street ;  and 
a  number  of  men  -in  the  machine  trades  have 
gone  away  and  could  not  vote. 

1644.  Supposing  that  the  hours  of  polling 
were  extended  to  eight  o'clock,  what  do  you 
suppose  would  be  the  effect  during  the  last  hour, 
or  hour  and  a  half,  of  the  polling? — I  think  there 
would  be  a  good  rush  during  the  last  hour,  or 
hour  and  a  half,  and  a  good  many  men  would 
vote  at  that  time. 

1645.  Do  you  think  that  in  consequence  of 
the  hours  of  polling  being  extended  to  eight 
o'clock,  the  period  being  so  much  longer,  the  * 
votes  would  be  more  evenly  distributed? — I 
think  they  would;  I  think  those  parties  who 
could  vote  during  the  day  would  do  so. 

1646.  Those  to  whom  voting  is  now  an  incon- 
venience would  reserve  their  votes  until  they 
had  finished  their  work  ? — Yes. 

1647.  You  have  said  that  the  first  school 
board  election  resulted  in  the  polling  of  some 
30,000  votes,  as  against  25,000,  in  round  num- 
bers, at  the  last  election ;  do  you  attribute  that 
mainly  to  the  extension  of  the  hours  ? — Mainly 
to  that.  No  doubt  many  of  them  voted  on 
account  of  the  novelty  of  the  occasion,  but  many 
voted  on  account  of  the  convenience. 

1648.  You  have,  no  doubt,  seen  it  stated  that 
evidence  has  been  given  as  to  the  possibility,  and 
in  some  cases  as  to  the  probabibty,  of  disturb- 
ances arising  if  the  poll  were  kept  open  until 
eight  o'clock  in  winter  time? — I  have  seen  it 
stated. 

1649.  Have  you  any  reason  to  suppose  that 
there  would  be  any  danger  arising  from  that  ? — 
So  far  as  Leeds  is  concerned  I  do  not  think 
there  would. 

1650.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  excite- 
ment that  would  exist  after  the  hour  of  closing 
the  poll;  do  you  think  the  excitement  would 
contmue  through  the  night,  or  do  you  suppose 
that  people  would  go  awav  and  await  the  final 
result  on  the  morrow? — There  has  been  con- 
siderable excitement  in  Leeds,  but  no  disturb- 
ance. I  think  when  it  became  known  that  the 
result  would  not  be  declared  until  a  certain  hour 
the  next  dav,  the  excitement  would  subside,  as 
it  does  at  the  school  board  elections.  At  the 
two  last  school  board  elections,  the  result  of  th^ 
poll  was  not  declared  until  the  following  day ; 
and  that  is  also  the  case  in  the  county  elec- 
tions. 

1651.  In  the  case  of  the  county  elections, 
generally  speaking,  the  people  disperse,  because 
they  know  that  the  poll  will  not  be  declared 
until  the  next  day  ? — Yes. 

K  1652.  You 
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Mrl  Henry  Samuelson. 

1652.  Tou  stated  that  a  good  many  classes  of 
persons  are  disfranchised  under  the  present 
hours  ;  for  instance,  persons  employed  in  the 
care  of  steam  engines  cannot  possibly  leave  the 
steam  engines  during  the  hours  of  work,  can 
they  ?— No. 

1663.  And  it  is  verjr  difficult,  is  it  not,  for 
smiths  to  get  away  dunng  the  hours  of  work  ? — 
Yes. 

1654.  You  have  heard  that  foremen  engaged 
in  superintending  the  processes  of  manufacture 
find  it  difficult  to  vote  in  the  middle  of  the  day? 
—Yes. 

1655.  And  that  they  are  also  practically  dis- 
firanchised  under  the  present  system  ? — Yes. 

1656.  Is  it  an  easy  thing  for  railway  emplo^^s 
to  get  away  to  vote  ? — I  think  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult for  them  to  vote. 

1657.  In  Leeds,  is  there  a  very  large  per- 
centage of  the  members  of  trades  who  work  at  a 
a  distance  from  the  places  where  they  have  to 
poll  ? — A  very  large  per-centage. 

1658.  And  out  of  those,  a  very  great  number 
do  not  feel  themselves  called  upon  to  make  the 
sacrifice  of  losing  their  time  in  order  to  record 
their  votes  ?  —  A  very  great  number  cannot 
afford  the  sacrifice  of  half  a  day. 

1669.  The  same  objection,  I  suppose,  would 
apply  to  allowing  voters,  at  the  time  of  registra- 
tion, to  choose  at  which  polling  jdace  they  would 
record  their  votes? — I  think  it  would  cause 
confusion. 

1660.  I  suppose  that  between  the  two  reps- 
trations  a  man  is  very  likely  to  change  his  place 
of  work? — Yes. 

1661.  And  he  might  find  himself  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  when  the  election  came  on,  perhaps, 
working  further  from  die  place  which  he  had 
diosen  as  his  place  of  voting  than  he  would  be 
from  the  place  which  would  have  beeH  his  poll- 
ing booth  according  to  his  place  of  residence  ? — 
Yes. 

1662.  You  do  not  think  that  that  would 
answer? — No,  I  do  not  think  it  would. 

1663.  Do  you  tliink  there  would  be  any  diffi- 
culty in  identifying  the  voters  if  they  were 
allowed  to  choose  their  place  of  polling  ?— I  think 
there  would. 

1664.  You  think  that,  at  any  rate,  there  would 
l)e  some  danger  of  personation  bein^  attempted 
if  that  idan  were  adopted  ? — I  think  it  would. 

Mr.  Tennant 

1665.  What  class  of  people  are  they  generally 
in  Leeds  who  you  think  would  not  be  able  to 
vote,  and  who  are  not  able  to  vote  now  ? — Men 
in  the  various  branches  of  the  iron  trade,  and  also 
in  the  building  trades :  bricklayers  and  masons, 
and  their  labourers,  joiners,  carpenters,  painters, 
plasterers,  plumbers,  and  slaters ;  they  complain 
very  much  of  this ;  I  have  letters  in  my  posses- 
sion giving  facts. 

1666.  Have  you  any  idea  what  the  number 
would  amount  to  ? — I  have  the  number  employed 
in  the  trades. 

1667.  But  how  many  do  you  think  are  not 
able  to  vote? — I  cannot  say;  in  some  of  the 
trades  it  would  be  a  good  per-centage  of  the 
voters. 

1668.  Would  it  be  10  per  cent.  ?— More  than 
that 

1669.  Have  you  any  idea  what  proportion  of 
those  classes  of  working  men,  who.  you  say  you 
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think  cannot  exercise  the  privilege  to  Aefbll 
extent  that  they  have  a  right  to  do,  now  vote?— 
A  good  many  of  them  vote  at  a  considenhle 
sacnfice,  but  many  of  them  cannot  do  it. 

1670.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  of  the  per^ 
centage? — I  could  not 

1671.  Do  you  know,  of  your  own  knowledge, 
whether  any  of  the  employers  of  labour  in  Leeds 
have  refused  to  allow  their  work  people  to  have 
time  to  go  and  vote?— Ko  case  has  come  under 
my  own  observation,  but  I  have  heard  it  stated 
by  the  men  connected  with  the  difierent  trades 
that  the  employers  do  object,  on  account  of  the 
inconvenience ;  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any 
desire  to  interfere  with  the  men  in  reccrding 
their  votes. 

1672.  Of  course  that  does  not  refer  to  any 
particular  political  party  ? — No. 

1673.  Has  there  not  been,  at  any  rate  of  late 
years,  on  the  day  of  a  ParUamentary  elec^on,  a 
sort  of  general  holiday  in  Leeds  ? — No,  I  am  not 
aware  of  it ;  in  some  firms  they  five  the  men 
half  a  day,  but  it  is  not  a  general  thin^. 

1674.  And  in  the  building  trades  it  is  not  at 
all  so?— No. 

1675.  Nor  where  they  work  by  the  piece? — 
No. 

1676.  I  think  you  stated  that  there  is  some 
difficulty  on  the  part  of  the  servants  enroloved 
on  railways  in  recording  their  votes  ? — I  think  it 
would  be  very  inconvement  for  them. 

1677.  Do  you  know  whether  the  railway  com* 
panies  do  not,  in  fact,  allow  their  servants  to  go 
and  vote?'— I  do  not. 

1678.  What  are  the  practical  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  allowing  a  man  to  record  his  vote  at  the 
place  where  he  works  instead  of  at  the  place 
where  he  resides  ? — I  think  it  would  cause  con- 
funon. 

1679.  In  what  way? — Because  the  men  re- 
move their  occupation  from  one  place  to  another 
in  the  various  wards. 

1680.  Do  they  change  their  places  of  work 
more  often  than  they  change  meir  hooaes  or 
places  of  residence  ? — Yes,  many  men  move  their 
employment  man^^  times  in  tiie  year ;  and  they 
do  not  remove  their  jdaoes  of  residence. 

1681.  Then  there  may  be  the  other  case,  where 
the^  remove  their  place  of  residence  and  stick  to 
their  place  of  busmess? — Yes;  but  I  do  not 
think  that  that  is  so  common  as  the  other. 

1682.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  more 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  identifying  people  so  as 
to  prevent  personation,  if  they  voted  at  the  place 
where  they  work  instead  of  at  the  place  where 
they  reside  ? — I  think  it  would  not  be  so  easy  to 
detect  them  if  personation  was  attempted. 

1683.  Do  you  not  think  that  they  are  a^  well 
known  at  the  place  where  they  work  as  they  are 
at  the  place  where  they  live  ! — ^I  think  not  by 
the  parties  in  the  polling  booth. 

Dr.  Cameron. 

1684.  You  mentioned  that  some  firms  give 
half  a  day  to  their  employes  at  the  election  times 
in  order  to  enable  tliem  to  vote ;  do  they  pay 
wages  for  that  half  day  ? — No. 

1685.  So  that  in  that  case  the  men  are  fined 
^  half  a  day's  pay  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Mills. 

1686.  Do  you  know  what  the  total  constitu- 
ency of  Leeds  is  ? — Somewhere  about  50,000. 

1687.  What 
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1687.  What  is  the  largest  number  that  you 
haye  eyer  known  to  vote  ? — About  33^000. 

Mr.  Tennant. 

1688.  Do  you  mean  at  the  Parliamentary 
electi<Hi? — At  the  Parliamentary  election. 

1689.  Yon  could  not  tell  how  many  yoted  at 
the  general  election,  because  there  was  no  record 
kept  of  how  the  votes  were  split ;  but  at  the  bye- 
election,  of  course  we  know  that  pretty  well  ? — 
I  understood  that  at  the  general  election  in  1868 
(not  the  one  in  1874)  about  33,000  polled. 

Choiftnuti* 

1690.  I  have  before  me  a  return  which  shows 
that  at  the  Parliamentary  election  in  1874  the 
number  of  electors  who  voted  was  31,789,  and 
that  at  the  Parliamentary  election  in  1876  the 
number  of  electors  who  voted  was  30,446  ? — ^I 

speaking  from  memory  when  I  said  33,000. 


Mr.  MilU. 

1691.  Do  you  know  what  is  the  largest  num- 
ber that  ever  voted  at  a  school  board  election  in 
Leeds? — Thirty  thousand. 

Mr.  Barran, 

1692.  That  was  in  the  year  1870,  was  it  not? 
— In  the  year  1870. 

1693.  Since  that  time  there  has  been  a  very 
lai^e  increase  in  the  number  of  voters,  has  there 
not? — Tes ;  there  was  a  decrease  in  the  number 
recordii^  their  votes  of  between  5,000  and  6,000 
at  the  efection  in  1873.  At  the  election  of  1876 
it  was  a  sort  of  compromise,  and  only  about 
16,000  voted. 

1694.  You  are  speaking  now  of  the  school 
board  election? — Yes;  it  was  the  result  of  16 
pe(^le  being  nominated  for  1«5  seats.  One  man 
persisted  in  going  to  the  poll,  and  it  necessitated 
a  poll  being  taken;  it  was  not  an  election  in 
earnest 

1695.  Do  you  think  that  the  number  of  votes 
recorded  at  municipal  elections  diiring  the  last 
five  or  six  years  has  increased  in  proportion  to 
the  increase  of  the  population?— I  do  not  think 
it  has. 

1696.  Do  you  think  that  is  caused  largely  by 
the  hours  oi  polling  being  such  as  to  prevent 
many  men  from  recording  their  votes? — I  am 
certain  of  it. 

Sir  William  Cunninghame. 

1697.  I  understand  you  to  be  of  opinion  that 
there  is  a  very  strong  and  general  feeling  on 
the  part  of  the  working  classes  in  favour  of  this 
extension  of  the  hours  of  polling  in  tiie  after- 
noon; is  that  so? — Yes,  the  extension  in  the 
evening. 

1698.  Were  any  questions  asked  of  any  of  the 
candidates  on  that  point  at  the  last  general  elec- 
tion?— I  do  not  remember  whether  there  were  or 
not. 

1699.  Has  there  been  any  petition  sent  up 
from  Leeds  on  the  subject? — I  am  not  aware 
that  there  has. 

Mr.  JJarran. 

1700.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  absence  of 
I>etitions  is  rather  because  it  is  not  a  party  ques- 
tion but  a  general  question? — ^I  do  not  look  upon 
it  as  a  party  q^uestion. 

1701.  But  if  it  had  been  a  party  question,  do 
you  not  think  tiiat  there  would  have  been  a 
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number  of  petitions  sent  up? — Perhaps  there 
would. 

1702.  On  the  other  hand,  where  there  is  a  ge- 
neral feeling  that  an  alteration  of  the  law  should 
take  place,  tiie  old  ada^  holds  good,  that  "  what 
is  everybody's  business  is  nobody^s  business  f  that 
is  about  the  feeling,  is  it  not?— That  is  it.  I 
would  wish  to  state  that  in  tiie  Hunslet  Ward, 
the  largest  ward  in  the  borough,  with  between 
9,000  and  10,000  voters,  a  great  many  of  the 
miners  working  at  mines  two  or  three  miles  out 
are  practically  disfranchised.  They  go  to  work 
at  a  certain  hour  in  the  morning,  and  in  most 
cases  they  do  not  leave  work  untfll  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon.  There  is  a  very  large  per- 
centaffe  of  miners,  and  strong  representations 
have  been  made  respecting  them  ;  even  witii  con- 
veyances many  cannot  get  in  to  record  their 
votes,  the  block  is  so  great  between  three  and 
four  o'clock. 

Mr.  Tennant. 

1703.  But  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  miners  who 
go  early  to  work,  cease  at  an  early  hour  in  the 
afternoon  ? — They  cease  work  at  three  o'clock  in 
these  mines,  I  am  informed. 


Mr. 
Marstan^ 

so  Jane 
1878. 
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trman. 


1704.  In  those  cases,  an  extension  of  the  hours 
of  polling  till  five  o'clock  would  meet  their  diffi- 
culty, would  it  not?— In  those  cases,  no  doubt, 
it  would. 

Sir  William  Cunninghame. 

1705.  A  question  was  asked  by  the  honourable 
Member  from  Fnune  as  to  whetner  railway  em- 
ploy^ were  prevented  from  voting  by  the  pre- 
sent hours ;  if  the  hour  of  polling  was  extended  to 
eight  o'clock,  would  that  be  of  any  use  to  rail- 
way employes  ? — I  think  it  would,  because  they 
work  so  many  hours :  they  work  in  shifts ;  tiiose 
that  are  resting  during  the  day  could  vote  during 
the  daytime,  and  the  others  that  are  working 
the  day  could  vote  after  six  o'clock  at  night,^ 
after  the  work  closes. 

Chairman. 

1706.  Is  there  any  point  upon  which  you  have 
not  been  asked  which  you  would  like  to  lay  be- 
fore the  Committee  ? — I  have  some  letters  giving 
several  facts  connected  with  the  building  trades 
stating  the  inconvenience  and  loss  01  time; 
one  is  from  the  Society  of  Operative  Painters. 
(The  letter  wa$  hamded  in.)  The  represen- 
tative of  the  Leeds  Trades  Council  con- 
nected with  the  painters  states  that  he  has  never 
yoted  at  a  Pariiamentary  election  during  1*5  years 
without  losing  half  a  day,  and  in  many  cases  his 
railway  fare,  in  consequence  of  being  at  work 
out  of  town;  I  have  also  a  letter  from  the 
Socieljr  of  Operative  Plasterers,  which  I  will 
hand  m.  {The  letter  was  handed  in.)  I  may 
say  that  verbal  statements  to  the  same  effect 
have  been  made  to  me  confirmatory  of  those 
opinions,  by  the  bricklayers,  masons,  and  other 
branches  of  the  building  trade. 

Mr.  Cotes. 

1707.  I  see  from  a  return  which  has  been 
handed  to  me  by  tiie  Chairman,  that  in  August 
1876,  when  there  was  a  bye-election  for  one 
seat,  there  were  2,316  more  electors  than  there 
were  in  1874  at  the  general  election ;  but  at  the 
same  time  1,343  fewer  electors  recorded  their 

K  2  votes ;. 
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'      votes ;  I  suppose  I  may  assume  that  the  trades 

ao  June      which  you  mention  were  very  busy  in  August, 
1878.        more  so  than  they  were  in  February  ? — Yes,  the 
building  trades  would  be  so. 

1708.  Do  you  suppose  that  the  smaller  num- 
ber of  votes  recorded  at  the  second  election  arose 
from  the  fact  that  the  plasterers  and  builders,  and 
carpenters  and  painters,  were  unable  to  leave 
their  work  ?— I  think  that  would  partly  account 
for  it. 


Mr.  Tennant. 

1709.  Do  you  not  think,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  there  might  not  perhaps  have  been  the  same 
excitement  ? — There  was  very  great  excitement 
at  the  bye-election. 

1710.  Do  you  think  the  building  trades  were 
really  more  prosperous  in  1876  tEsm  they  wwe 
in  1874? — The  building  trades  are  generally 
more  prosperous  in  summer  than  they  are  in 
winter. 


Mr.  Henbt  Joseph  Haggeb,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Mr.  Bagger.  Chairman. 

1711.  You  come  from  Liverpool,  I  under- 
stand?— Yes. 

1712.  Do  you  fill  any  official  position  at  Liver- 
pool ?— I  am  clerk  to  uie  select  vestry  acting  as 
the  board  of  guardians ,  and  I  have  also  to  act 
as  clerk  to  the  general  vestry  of  the  parishioners ; 
and  it  is  in  that  capacity  that  I  have  placed  the 
returns  before  you. 

1713.  Are  these  returns  prepared  for  the  in- 
formation of  this  CouMuittee  ? — I^artially  so ;  one 
of  the  returns  was  prepared  in  pursuance  of  a 
resolution,  a  copy  01  wnich  I  have  also  handed 
in,  at  the  time  that  the  election  took  place ;  but 
thinking  that  possibly  questions  might  be  asked 
about  the  subsequent  elections,  I  have  prepared 
a  similar  set  of  returns  for  the  election  of  1874. 

•  1714.  Were  you  in  1873  and  1874  holding  the 
same  position  as  you  now  hold  ? — Yes. 

1715.  You  are  therefore  cognisant  of  all  tJiese 
facts  ? — Yes ;  I  have  held  the  office  for  nearly 
20  years. 

1716.  This  was  an  experiment  on  the  part  of 
the  vestry,  was  it? — You  may  look  upon  it  as  an 
experiment  now,  but  it  was  not  tried  as  an  ex- 
periment at  that  time  ;  my  impression  is,  that  the 
persons  who  proposed  this,  thought  that  they 
would  be  able  to  get  considerable  support  from 
the  labouring  and  working  classes,  and  they  pro- 
posed that  the  poll  should  be  opened  in  the  even- 
mg  for  their  convenience ;  I  may  state  that  so 
far  as  my  knowledge  extends  it  had  nothing  to 
do  with  any  other  question  ;  it  was  done  for  the 
purpose,  I  believe,  of  strengthening  their  own 
view  of  the  particular  question  that  the  poll  was 
taken. 

1717.  But  at  all  events,  in  1873,  the  vestry 
acted  upon  the  recommendation  of  certain  mem- 
bers of  it,  that  the  hours  of  polling  should  be 
different  on  various  days,  in  order  to  meet  the 
convenience  of  voters  ? — Yes ;  previously  to  that 
the  ordinary  hours  of  polling  for  parish  purposes 
were  from  10  to  4. 

1718.  You  held  the  poll  for  eight  days,  be- 
tM^en  the  hours  of  10  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  and 
4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon ;  those  were  the  old 
hours  ? — Yes. 

1719.  And  for  two  days  you  held  the  poll  be- 
tween two  and  eicht  p.m.  ?— Yes  ;  you  will  see 
from  the  return  which  I  have  handed  in  that  the 
eight  days  did  not  come  all  together ;  they  were 
interspersed  throughout  the  whole  time.  There 
were  five  days  at  first,  during  which  the  poll  was 
continued  from  ten  o'clock  to  four.  I  mav  say 
in  explanation,  that  the  regulation  of  the  hours 
of  polling  for  the  next  day  practically  followed 
from  the  decision  of  the  chairman  to*day ;  and 
this  led  to  a  daily  contest  between  tne  two 


CAaermaii— continued. 

parties,  in  the  room  where  the  poll  was  taken,  as 
to  who  should  be  chairman  the  following  day, 
with  a  view  of  controlling  the  question  of  the 
hours  of  voting.  It  led  then  to  an  aCTcemoat 
between  the  two  parties  that  there  should  be 
one  day's  polling  from  10  o'clock  to  4,  and  the 
next  day  an  evening  poll ;  and  you  will  see  that 
it  passed  into  that  order  after  &e  seventh  day ; 
on  the  eighth  day  the  hours  were  firom  10  to  4, 
on  the  ninth  from  three  to  nine,  and  so  on  alter- 
nately. There  were  two  days  from  two  to  eight, 
and  then  alternately,  from  10  to  4  and  from 
three  to  nine  for  five  days  more. 

1720.  I  observe  that,  at  the  annual  meeting 
on  the  13th  of  April  1873,  a  resolution  was  pro- 
posed, seconded,  and  carried,  '^  That  this  experi- 
ment was,  in  the  opinion  of  the  vestry,  a  full 
success,  as  proved  by  the  number  who  had  voted 
in  the  respective  hours,  with  marked  order  and 
decorum  throughout"?  —  That  resolution  was 
passed ;  but  I  shoold  wish  to  say  in  explanation 
of  that,  that  it  has  not  the  force  of  an  ordinary 
resolution  of  the  vestry,  for  this  reason :  that  no 
notice  was  given  that  such  a  question'  would  be 
discussed.  The  poll  came  to  a  close  on  Tuesday, 
the  29th  of  Apru,  in  that  year,  and  this  was  one 
of  the  resolutions  passed  at  the  close  of  the  busi- 
ness ;  but  the  parishioners  had  no  notice  in  the 
ordinary  way  that  the  question  would  be  dis- 
cussed at  the  meeting.  So  far  as  the  facts  are 
concerned,  they  are  correctly  stated  in  the  reso- 
lution ;  but  so  far  as  the  expression  of  opinion 
goes,  it  must  be  understood  that  it  was  limited  to 
those  present  at  the  meeting.  They  call  them- 
selves **  the  parishioners  of  Liverpool  in  public 
vestry  assembled,"  but,  of  course,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  the  validity  of  the  resolution  that  the 
parishioners  should  have  had  notice  that  such  a 
resolution  would  be  proposed. 

1721.  In  fact,  it  cannot  be  fairly  called  a  reso- 
lution of  tlie  vestry  ? — With  the  explanation 
that  has  been  given  that  is  so. 

1722.  What  happened  in  the  following  year? 
— In  tlie  following  year  a  somewhat  similar  cir- 
cumstance occurred.  The  poll  was  continued  for 
something  like  five  days  during  the  ordinary 
hours  from  10  to  4.  The  same  discussion  took 
place  then,  as  to  the  extension  of  the  poll  to 
the  evening  hours,  and  the  supporters  of  that 
mode  of  voiing  were  successful  in  securing  it  for 
three  days.  Then  we  dropped  for  the  rest  of  the 
poll  into  day  and  evening  polling  alternately, 
except  so  far  as  prevented  by  casual  circum- 
stances from  observing  the  regular  alternation  of 
days. 

1723.  I  observe  that,  in  1874,  you  went  on 
polling  in  Liverpool  from  the  8th  of  April  to  the 
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Chairman — continued. 

7th  of  May ;  was  that  for  amusement,  because  it 
would  not  appear  to  be  according  to  law  ? — It  is 
in  strict  accordance  with  the  law,  but  it  is  a 
very  anomalous  state  of  the  law,  for  this  reason : 
the  chairman  of  the  poll  is  bound  to  keep  the 
poll  open  until  he  has  given  every  ratepayer  an 
opportunity  of  recording  his  vote,  and  if  he 
closed  the  poll  arbitrarily,  or  at  an  earlier  date, 
his  proceeding  would  be  liable  to  be  reviewed  in 
a  court  of  law  ;  so  that  upon  a  matter  in  which 
anv  great  interest  is  taken,  we  keep  the 
poll  open  as  long  as  we  find  a  large  number  of 
voters  coming  to  record  their  votes. 

1724.  Was  there  any  special  matter  of  interest 
that  was  a  vexed  question  at  the  election  of 
1874  ? — It  was  a  purely  personal  question  as  to 
the  names  of  the  persons  nominated  for  appoint* 
ment.  For  several  days  towards  the  end  of  the 
the  polling  it  was  really  a  question  as  to  whether 
a  particular  candidate  should  be  returned  or 
not. 

1725.  Since  that  time  has  the  same  practice 
obtained  at  Liverpool  ? — ^We  have  had  no  con- 
tested election  of  any  consequence  since. 

1726.  How  does  the  constituency  voting  at 
these  elections  compare  with  the  municipal  and 
Parliamentary  constituency  ? — It  is  a  much  more 
extended  franchise  than  the  Parliamentary  or 
municipal  constituency,  inasmuch  as  any  person 
rated,  or  any  person  liable  to  be  rated,  male  or 
female,  can  come  up  without  any  restriction  as 
to  length  of  residence  and  claim  to  vote. 

1727.  I  observe  that  in  1874  the  total  number 
of  persons  who  voted  were  14,539  ? — Yes. 

1728.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  any  idea 
of  what  proportion  that  bears  to  the  total  con- 
stituency?— Tlie  number  of  assessments  in  the 
parish  exceeds  46,000.  Then,  of  course,  one  per- 
son may  be  rated  for  several  assessments.  I  can- 
not tell  you  exactly  how  many  persons  are  quali- 
fied to  vote ;  but  there  are  46,000  assessments, 
and  every  person  rated  for  premises  who  has  paid 
his  rates  is  entitled  to  vote,  or  if  he  has  not  been 
in  occupation  of  the  property  for  a  certain  length 
of  time  which  would  render  riim  liable  to  the  pay- 
ment of  rates,  he  is  able  to  vote  simply  in  con- 
sequence of  his  liability  to  pay  for  the  future. 

1729.  Could  you  give  us  any  approximate  idea 
of  the  number  of  the  constituency  ? — It  is  verging 
on  40,000. 

1730.  And  although  the  poll  was  open  for  a 
month  14,000  was  the  total  number  that  voted  ? 
— That  was  so  ;  but  it  was  a  parish  election,  and 
in  a  parish  election,  of  course,  there  is  no  very 
great  amount  of  interest  aroused  except  amongst 
people  who  devote  themselves  to  local  afilEkirs. 

1731.  Then  I  do  not  understand  you  to  come 
here  and  say  that  we  can  deduce  any  very 
valuable  precedent  from  this  with  regard  to 
Parliamentary  and  municipal  elections  ? — I  come 
here  simply  to  answer  questions;  I  have  not 
come  to  give  evidence  in  favour  of  any  particular 
view. 

1732.  Having  taking  an  interest  in  elections  of 
this  kind,  have  you  taken  an  interest  also  in 
Parliamentary  and  municipal  elections  in  Liver- 
pool ?-i-Not  to  any  extent. 

1733.  And  you  are  not  prepared  to  give  any 
opinion  to  the  Committee  as  to  the  extension  of 
the  hours  at  those  elections? — No,  I  have  no 
view  upon  the  matter,  any  more  than  as  an  ordi- 
nary reader  of  the  current  newspaper  literature. 

1734.  I  observe  in  the  resolution  to  which  I 
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C/mtr9im/£— continued, 
have  referred  that  it  is  described  as  a  great 
success  ;  do  you  think  that  it  can  be  described 
as  a  great  success  if  only  14,000  persons  out  of 
40,000  voted  ? — I  should  say  that  it  was  a  success 
in  this  way :  that  many  people  came,  no  doubt, 
during  the  evening  hours  wno  would  not  have 
come  under  any  other  circumstances.  It  was  a 
success  to  those  who  looked  upon  it  in  that  light ; 
and  from  the  analysis  that  you  have  before  you 
you  will  see  that  during  the  evening  hours  of 
polling  more  persons  came  to  vote  than  came 
during  any  of  the  day  hours  of  polling.  You  will 
find  that  in  1874,  between  seven  and  eight  o'clock 
the  average  hourlv  polling  was  184,  and  165  be- 
tween eignt  o'clock  and  nme,  those  fibres  being 
in  excess  of  any  of  the  hours  earlier  in  the  day. 
If  you  look  at  the  bottom  line  you  will  see 
that  the  class  of  voters  is  shown,  because  in 
parish  voting  every  person  occupying  an  assess- 
ment of  any  value  at  all  has  one  vote,  and  for 
every  full  25 1,  for  which  he  is  rated  he  has  an 
additional  vote ;  and  you  will  see  that  the  average 
voting  power  of  each  voter  diminishes  accord- 
ing to  the  hour  of  the  day  in  which  the  vote  is 
taken,  extending  over  the  whole  election ;  that 
is  to  say,  the  better  class  of  persons  vote  during 
the  ordinary  hours  of  polling,  and  during  the 
later  hours  of  the  day  the  humbler  classes  of  rate- 
payers come  up  to  vote. 

1735.  These  elections  took  place  in  both  cases 
in  April? — Yes,  about  Easter.  The  appoint- 
ment of  churchwardens  takes  place  at  Easter^ 
and  the  appointment  of  the  select  vestry  in 
April. 

Dr.  Cameron. 

1736.  The  important  feature  of  this  return, 
it  strikes  me,  is  that  the  votes  recorded  after  six 
o'clock  were  almost  exclusively  those  of  persons 
belongingto  the  working  classes  ? — Certamly. 

1737.  Whereas  the  average  voting  power  in 
the  earlier  portion  of  the  day  varied  from  two  to 
one  and  a  half,  indicating  a  rental,  I  suppose,  of 
from  50  /.  to  ^6  L  ?— Upwards  of  50  L  It  would 
require  a  50/.  assessment,  or  a  rental  of  55/.  or 
58  /.  a  year  to  give  a  person  two  votes. 

1738.  Whereas  after  six  o'clock  the  voting 
power  averaged  one  ? — Yes,  very  slightly  above 
one. 

1739.  That  did  not  indicate,  I  suppose,  even 
a  rental  of  25  /.  ? — No  ;  any  assessment  what 
ever ;  an  assessment  of  3  /.  or  4  /.  would  give 
a  person  one  vote. 

1740.  Have  you  made  any  separation  of  the 
number  of  votes  given  bewre  and  after  four 
o'clock  ? — No ;  I  have  made  no  analysis  of  the 
return  beyond  those  that  you  have.  It  gives 
you  the  number  of  persons  and  the  number  of 
votes  recorded  during  each  hour  of  the  day. 

1741.  From  this  return  of  1874,  it  appears 
that  out  of  a  total  of  14,539  voters,  7,497,  or 
more  than  half,  voted  after  four  o'clock,  although 
the  poll  was  not  open  after  four  o'clock  upon  the 
whole  number  of  days  ? — That  is  so. 

1742.  That  I  think  you  will  allow  is  a  very 
satisfactory  result? — Certainly  it  was  a  satisfac- 
tory return. 

Mr.  Cotes, 

1743.  Do  you  know  how  many  voted  at  any 
previous  election  before  the  extension  of  the 
hours  ? — Nothing  like  this  number. 

1744.  Can  you  give  me  approximately  any 
K  3  number? 


Mr.  HaggeTm 
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Mr.  Coto^— coatmued. 

number? — I  am  hardly  able  to  do  that,  but  I 
fihould  think  that  it  would  be  a  very  heavy  elec- 
tion  at  which  G^OOO  or  7,000  persons  voted; 
10,000  votes  would  be  a  very  high  number  6£ 
votes  to  be  taken  at  any  parish  electicm,  and  I 
do  not  know  that  at  any  election  previous  to 
those  two  we  have  received  more  uian  10,000 
votes  representing  6,000  or  7,000  persons. 

1745.  According  to  that  calculation,  nearly 
the  whole  of  those  7,000  who  voted  after  four 
o'clock  would  not  have  voted  at  all  but  for  the 
extension  of  the  hours?  —  There  were  those 
numbers  in  excess  of  previous  elections. 

Mr.  Tennant. 

1746.  But  it  was  a  more  ezcitine  occasion,  I 
understand? — More  interest  was  tuen* 

Mr.  Cotes. 

1747.  More  than  at  any  previous  election  that 
you  have  known  ? — I  will  not  say  more  than  at 
any  previous  election,  but  it  was  one  of  the  most 
excitmg  elections  that  I  have  known  during  my 
experience. 

Mr.  Tennant. 

1748.  But  I  apprehend  that  this  heavy  poll  of 
7/X)0,  which  took  place  before,  was  during  an 
exciting  time?  —  Certainly;  both  political  and 
religious  influences  had  been  introduced  into  the 
matter,  and  caused  a  ^ood  deal  of  feeling  to  be 
aroused  amon^  a  certain  class. 

.  1749.  I  did  not  understand  you  to  say  that 
the  7,000  was  the  average  number,  but  the  maxi- 
mum number? — That  would  be  a  very  heavy 
poll. 

Dr.  Cametfm. 

nSO.  These  figures  that  you  have  given  now 
refer  to  1874 ;  was  there  an  equal  amount  of  ex- 
citement in  1873 ?— Yes,  I  think  so. 

Mn  Tennant. 

1751.  Ton  think  that  if  the  poll  had  not  been 
kept  open  at  night  those  people  would  not  have 
votc^? — There  would  not  have  been  so  many 
votes  taken. 

Mr.  Henry  Samtielson. 

1 752.  When  you  say  that  that  is  a  satisfigu^tory 
result,  I  suppose  you  mean  that  if  the  intention 
of  an  election  is  to  elicit  as  many  votes  as  possi- 
ble, the  system  which  elicits  the  most  votes  is 
the  most  satisfactory?  —  Yes,  as  affording  the 
greatest  facilities  to  the  voters  to  vote. 

Mr.  Barran. 

1753.  I  suppose  that  the  extension  of  the 
polling  hours  gives  a  good  deal  more  work  to  the 
officials  ? — In  our  case  it  certainly  did. 

1754.  Do    you    think    it  desirable  that  the 

Gwer  of  fixing  the  hours  of  polling  should  be 
:t  in  the  hands  of  the  vestry  ? — As  a  rule  it 
works  very  well  in  parish  matters  in  Liverpool, 
although  this  election  of  1874  is  a  very  im- 
favourable  sample  of  parish  work  when  the  poll 


Mr.  Barran — 0(mtinued. 

was  kept  open  for  nearly  a  month ;  but  taking^ 
the  ormnary  run  of  years,  the  mode  of  electing 
parish  officers  in  Liverpool,  I  think,  giyes  a 
fair  amount  of  satisfaction. 

1755.  You  say  that  there  was  a  contest  as  to 
who  should  be  chairman  from  day  to  day;  did 
that  arise  from  a  desire  on  the  part  of  some  to 
extend  the  hours  of  polling,  and  on  the  part  of 
others  to  restrict  them  ? — U  ndoubtedly. 

1756.  Was  diat  of^KMition  really  the  result  of 
party  action  ?  —  I  personally  attributed  it  to 
party  feeling.  The  chairman  of  to^lay  has  a 
considerable  voice  in  saying  what  shall  be  die 
time  at  which  the  vestry  shall  open  to-morrow; 
and  of  course  if  they  had  in  the  chair  to  day  a 
gentleman  who  would  sav  that  the  vestry  should 
stand  adjourned  until  three  o'clock  to-morrow 
afternoon,  it  would  indirecfly  mean  that  die 
polling  to-mprrow  should  take  jdace  during  die 
evening  hours;  and  of  course  to  those  who 
wished  to  carry  that  view  it  was  important  that 
they  should  place  in  the  chair  to-dav  a  chairman 
who  was  favourable  to  that  state  of  things.  Of 
course  the  natural  chairman  of  the  vestry  wodd 
be  the  rector  of  the  parish,  but  he  did  not  take 
any  interest  in  this  matter,  and  he  did  not  at- 
tend, or  else  he  would  have  taken  the  chair ;  in 
his  absence  the  parishioners  in  vestry  appointed 
their  own  chairman. 

1757.  I  think  you  say  that  the  subject  is  not 
one  in  which  the  general  public  take  verv  deep 
interest  ? — I  do  not  know  that  I  have  said  that ; 
I  do  not  think  that  I  am  qualified  to  speak  upon 
that  question;  but  the  better  class  take  Teij 
little  interest  in  parish  work  in  Liverpool  Th?. 
trading  class,  the  shopkeeping  class,  and  those 
who  are  influenced  by  strong  party  feeling  take 
an  interest,  of  course,  in  parish  matters;  bntl 
cannot  say  that  the  general  public  take  a  very 
great  interest  in  parish  elections. 

1758.  There  is  not  the  same  kind  of  interest 
taken  in  those  elections  as  there  is  in  municipal 
elections,  is  there  ? — No,  nothing  like  the  same. 

1759.  Therefore  you  would  not  consider  that 
this  was  a  fair  test  of  what  the  result  might  be 
expected  to  be  in  connection  with  the  extension 
of  hours  in  Parliamentary  and  municipal  elec- 
tions ? — The  two  things  are  certainly  not  on  the 
same  footing. 

1760.  Judging  from  your  past  experience, 
should  you  suppose  that  an  extension  of  the  hours 
of  polling  would  be  the  means  of  largely  in- 
creasing the  number  of  votes  recorded?— I  should 
think  it  certain  that  may  persons  who  are  now 

Erevented  from  polling  would  vote,  though  I 
ave  no  means  of  knowing  except  from  what  tiiese 
figures  teach  me.  If  you  throw  facilities  in  the 
way  of  working  people  voting,  I  should  think 
that  you  would  have  a  larger  number  of  votes 
recoraed. 

1761.  In  Liverpool  is  there  much  difi&culty  on 
the  part  of  working  men  getting  away  from  their 
work  to  record  their  votes? — 1  have  no  special 
knowledge  upon  that  point. '  The  borough  of 
Liverpo^  is  between  four  and  five  miles  long. 
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Mr.  James  Fitzpatbick^  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

1762.  May  I  ask  jrou  in  what  capacity  yon 
<u>me  before  this  Committee? — I  come  from  l<iver- 
pool  as  Secretary  of  the  Shipping  Trades  Council. 

1763.  I  suppose  in  Liverpool  there  is  a  very 
large  council ;  what  numbers  have  you  ? — There 
«re  two  councils  in  Liverpool.  We  are  confined 
to  the  shipping  trades  alone.  We  do  not  take 
«ny  other  trades  into  the  Shipping  Trades  Council 
except  trade  artisans. 

1764.  What  are  the  numbers  that  your  council 
represent  ?— Between  2,0C0  and  3,000. 

1765.  Are  the  great  proportion  of  your  mem- 
bers voters  at  Parliamentary  and  municipal 
elections  ? — I  should  say  that  75  or  80  per  cent, 
of  them  are. 

1766.  What  is  the  constituency  of  Liverpool, 
in  round  numbers  ? — The  constituency  is  at  pre* 
sent  61,000  Parliamentary  and  70,000  municipal. 

1767.  Has  this  subject  of  the  extension  of  the 
hours  of  polling  at  Parliamentary  and  municipal 
•elections  been  brought  before  your  council? — Yes. 

1768.  Have  you  at  any  meeting  passed  any 
resolution  on  the  subject,  and  are  you  authorised 
to  submit  such  a  resolution  to  this  Committee  ? — 
I  am ;  I  will  read  you  the  resolution.  This  is  a 
copy  from  the  minutes :  **  Council  meeting,  28th 
February  1878.  A  circular  was  then  read  from 
the  Glasgow  Trades  Council,  inviting  the  co- 
operation of  the  Shipping  Council  in  endeavour- 
ing to  have  the  polling  hours  at  Parliamentary 
and  municipal  elections  extended  to  eight  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  as  the  present  hours  of  polling 
prevent  our  workmen,  through  inability  to  attend 
the  polling  booths,  from  recording  their  votes. 
Proposed  by  John  Williams,  No.  1,  seconded  by 
vjohn  Williams,  No  2,  That  it  is  very  much  re- 
quired to  enable  the  working  men  to  record  their 
votes  that  the  poll  at  Parliamentary  and  munici- 
pal elections  be  kept  open  until  eignt  o'clock,  and 
that  this  council  adopt  the  best  means  in  its 
power  by  petitioning  in  its  favour,  and  that  such 
petition  be  signed  by  the  chairman  and  secretary." 
That  resolution  was  carried  unanimously,  with- 
out a  dissentient  voice. 

1769.  That  was  upon  the  invitation  of  the 
Glasgow  Trades  Council  ? — It  was. 

1770.  Have  you  personally  had  much  know- 
ledge of  contested  elections  at  Liverpool  ? — Yes, 
41  good  deal. 

1771.  You  have  always  taken  an  active  part 
in  those  elections,  I  suppose  ? — I  have. 

1772.  Does  your  experience  tally  with  that 
which  seems  to  be  the  experience  of  members  of 
your  council  generally ;  have  you  yourself  ever 
been  put  to  any  inconvenience  in  recording  your 
vote  at  Parliamentary  or  municipal  elections  by 
reason  of  the  hours  ? — Most  decidedly ;  parties 
who  do  not  know  Liverpool  have  no  idea  of  the 
extensiveness  of  its  docks ;  they  extend  for  five, 
or  six,  or  seven  miles,  besides  the  docks  at  Bir- 
kenhead. 

1773.  Is  it  the  case  that  you  and  many 
^milarly  situated  to  yourself  have  sacrificed  your 
votes,  or  have  you  sacrificed  your  time  and  your 
money  in  order  to  vote  ? — We  have  sacrificed  our 
votes. 

1774.  Have  you  formed  any  idea  to  what  ex- 
tent the  members  of  your  council  whom  you 
represent  here  have  been  disfiranchised  at  Par- 
liamentary elections? — I  should  say  that  one- 
half  of  them  could  not  vote  unless  they  lost  time. 

0.109. 


Chairman — continued. 

1775.  Are  you  in  a  position  to  give  us  the 
number  of  voters  at  the  last  election  at  Liver- 
pool ? — Yes ;  the  number  of  electors  on  tiie  pre- 
sent register  is  61,146 ;  in  1868,  the  number  on 
the  register  was  39,645;  in  1873  we  had  a  bye- 
election,  at  which  Mr.  Torr  and  Mr.  Caine  were 
the  candidates,  and  then  the  number  was  52,912, 
or  an  addition  of  13,267  to  the  number  in  1868 : 
35,492  voted,  and  about  17,000  did  not  vote  ;  in 
1868,  32,103  voted  out  of  39,645;  that  was  the 
vear  they  were  enfrahchised,  and  every  one  who 
had  the  power  to  vote  was  rushing  to  vote  re- 
gardless of  losing  the  time. 

1776.  They  took  a  great  interest  in  it?— A 
great  interest. 

1777.  That  was  a  very  large  per-centage  of 
voters? — It  was;  then  at  the  bye-election  of 
1873,  when  Mr.  Torr  and  Mr.  Caine  were  candi- 
dates, as  I  said  before,  there  were  52,912  on  the 
rerister,  that  being  an  addition  of  13,167  ;  we 
had  very  littie  more  voting  that  year,  although 
there  were  13,000  more  on  the  register;  the 
number  who  voted  was  then  35,492,  and  that 
left  about  17,000  unpolled. 

Mr.  Barran, 

1778.  Can  you  tell  me  in  what  months  those 
elections  took  place? — No,  I  cannot  give  you 
the  months;  I  ihmk  1868  was  the  general  election. 

Chairman. 

1779.  Mr.  Torr's  contest  was  during  the  Ses- 
sion of  Parliament,  was  it  not  ? — Yes,  I  think  it 
was  in  the  spring. 

1780.  Can  you  give  us  the  number  in  1874  ? 
— In  1874  we  had  54,952  on  the  register,  cm:  an 
addition  of  2,040 1  38,000  voted,  leaving  16,952 
unpolled;  that  was  tiie  last  general  election; 
then  the  present  register  is  61,146,  which  is  an 
addition  of  6,000  since  the  last  general  election. 

Mr.  Henry  Samuehon. 

1781.  Could  you  state  what  particular  trades 
with  which  you  are  well  acquamted  suffer  from 
inability  to  vote  under  the  present  hours  of  poll- 
ing?— The  great  trade  of  Liverpool  is  its 
shipping;  nearly  all  the  men  included  in  the 
shipping  trades,  particularly  those  that  are  not 
traaes  but  organisations  of  working  men,  such  as 
coal  heavers,  salt  heavers,  com  porters,  and 
cotton  porters,  all  work  in  gangs,  and  it  would 
be  impossible  for  one  or  two,  or  three,  to  leave 
off  work  without  setting  the  whole  work  off  alto- 
gether; fidiipping  is  not  like  house  work,  and 
ships  must  be  loaded  and  discharged  in  spite  of 
all  the  elections  in  the  world,  so  that  those  men 
cannot  possibly  get  away  to  vote. 

1782.  How  many  men  are  there  in  the  shipping 
trades? — I  suppose  about  100,000  in  Liverpool. 

Chairman. 

1783.  Are  there  r^ular  hours  for  loading  and 
unloading  ships  ? — Yes ;  the  greater  portion  of 
the  workmen  commence  at  seven  o'clock  in  the 
morning  and  work  until  five,  and  the  tradesmen 
from  six  o'clock  to  five ;  that  is  in  the  summer 
time. 

Mr.  Barran. 

1784.  On  special  occasions,  of  course,  the  men 
work  over-time  ? — Yes,  frequently. 

k4  1785.  These 
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Mr.  Henry  SamueUon, 

1785.  These  men,  you  say,  begin  work  at  six 
or  seven  o'clock,  and  leave  oflF  at  five  or  six 
o'clock  ? — That  is  so,  generally. 

1786.  Do  they  generally  live  at  a  distance 
from  the  docks? — Six  or  seven  miles  from  their 
work  sometimes. 

1787.  How  do  they  get  to  and  from  their 
work  ? — Some  in  carts,  and  some  in  'buses,  and 
some  walk. 

1 788.  Do  any  of  them  go  by  tramway  ? — The 
dock  tramways. 

1789.  So  that  if  they  could  leave  their  work 
it  would  be  practically  impossible  for  them  to 
get  to  the  poll  to  vote  without  sacrificing  not 
only  their  time,  but  a  railway  fare,  or  a  'bus  fare, 
or  something  of  that  sort? — No,  they  could  not 
get  to  it  in  the  hour  at  all.  At  the  present  time 
it  takes  me  above  an  hour  to  go  from  my  own 
house  to  my  employment,  if  I  walk  it. 

Dr.  Cameron. 

1790.  You  have  told  us  that  there  are  two 
trades  councils  in  Liverpool ;  what  does  the  other 
trades  council  represent? — All  the  town  trades. 

1791.  Is  their  opinion  in  this  matter  precisely 
the  same  as  your  own  ? — I  have  got  a  resolution 
which  they  passed  at  their  last  meeting.  I 
thought  their  secretary  would  have  been  sum- 
moned here,  and  he  would  have  been  able  to  give 
valuable  information  with  regard  to  their  traaes. 
The  other  trades  coimcil  has  a  far  greater  num- 
ber of  trades  than  the  Shipping  Trades  Council 
has,  which  comprises  shipwrights,  block-makers, 
ship  smiths,  and  so  on.  This  other  council  re- 
presents about  30  trades,  and  contains  about 
4,000  or  5,000  members.  We  get  the  returns 
every  year,  which  we  give  to  the  Congress  of 
Labour,  or  the  Parliament  of  Labour. 

1792.  What  was  the  resolution  which  was 
passed  ? — "  Council  meeting,  7th  February  1878, 
Mr.  Williams  presiding ;  Mr.  John  Georee  Max- 
well, a  Conservative,  proposed,  and  Mr.  Row- 
lands, a  Liberal,  seconded.  That  the  extension  of 
the  hours  of  polling  being  a  matter  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  the  working  classes,  this  council 
IS  prepared  to  co-operate  with  the  Glasgow 
Trades  Council,  by  using  its  best  endeavours  to 
carry  such  a  measure  successftdly  through  Par- 
liament. Signed,  on  behalf  of  the  council, 
Alexander  Clarhey  secretary.  To  Mr.  Pitz- 
patrick,  Liverpool."  That  was  the  resolution  of 
the  General  Trades  Council,  as  it  is  called. 

1793.  In  the  Liverpool  Trades  Council,  as  I 
understand,  there  is  a  very  considerable  propor- 
tion of  Conservative  working  men  ? — Yes,  in  both. 

1794.  And  they  do  not  regard  it  in  any 
respect  as  a  party  question? — In  no  way  what- 
ever. 

1795.  In  fact,  both  parties  of  the  working 
men  are  unanimous  as  to  the  propriety  of  ex- 
tending the  hours  of  polling  ? — Both  parties  ; 
and  not  only  the  delegates  who  form  the  council, 
but  amoqg  the  representatives  of  the  different 
trade,  I  have  never  heard  a  dissentient  voice 
upon  the  subject.  There  is  no  party  feeling  in 
the  question. 

Mr.  Isaac. 

1796.  I  think  I  understood  you  to  say  that,  at 
the  first  election  after  the  franchise  had  been  ex- 
tended, you  polled  32,000  voters  out  of  39,000? 
— Yes,  at  the  election  of  1868. 

1797.  And  you  accounted  for  that  by  its  being 


Mr.  Isaac — continued. 

the  first  election  after  they  had  got  the  franchise  ? 
— That  is  how  I  accounted  (or  it. 

1798.  At  the  second  election  what  happened  ? 
— At  the  second  election,  in  1873,  although  we 
had  13,267  more  voters  on  the  register,  we  only 
polled  about  3,000  more  than  we  did  in  1868. 

1799.  Consequently  the  electors  did  not  take 
so  much  interest  in  the  second  election  as  they^ 
did  in  the  first  one? — No;  it  was  something 
like  a  new  broom  ;  they  had  the  chance  for  the 
first  time  in  their  lives. 

1800.  If  they  had  chosen  to  have  voted,  they 
could  have  done  so  within  the  time,  as  well  as 
they  did  in  1868,  could  thev  not? — No,  they 
could  not  I  stated,  in  the  nrst  instance,  that 
they  were  obliged  to  lose  their  time,  because^ 
they  were  not  paid  for  any  lost  time. 

1801.  I  suppose  that  during  the  election  of 
1868,  the  vessels  were  being  loaded  in  the  docks 
in  Liverpool,  the  same  as  they  were  in  1873,  and 
the  men  found  no  difficultv  in  getting  away  firom 
their  work  on  that  occasion  ? — They  were  load- 
ing then. 

1802.  So  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  if  people 
choose  to  record  their  votes  they  can  do  it  with- 
out any  difficulty  ?— Only  by  losing  their  time. 

Mr.  Henry  SamueUon. 

1803.  A  man  might  be  willing  to  sacrifice  his 
money  by  going  up  to  record'  his  vote,  but  his 
family  would  then  suffer  as  much  as  the  man 
himself,  would  they  not? — Undoubtedly  it  would 
be  a  loss  to  his  family. 

1804.  A  man  feels  that  he  has  no  right,  be* 
cause  of  the  interest  which  he  takes  in  political 
affairs,  to  sacrifice  money  which  may  be  very  use- 
ful at  home  ? — Yes. 

1805.  And  it  is  not  only  once  in  every  three 
or  four  years  that  an  election  happens,  because 
there  are  municipal  elections  every  year  ? — Yes. 

1806.  And  the  working  men  do  not  feel  that> 
as  a  rule,  it  is  right  that  they  should  be  com- 
pelled to  put  themselves  in  such  a  difficult  posi- 
tion as  either  to  have  to  samfice  their  votes,  or 
to  have  to  sacrifice  money  which  would  be  use- 
ful to  their  families? — They  do  not  wish  to 
sacrifice  money  that  would  be  useful  so  Ions  as 
the  time  can  be  extended  without  any  difficmty. 

1807.  If  there  were  no  remedy  they  would  be 
willing  to  make  the  sacrifice  ? — 1  es. 

1808.  It  has  been  suggested  that  it  would  be 
possible  for  working  men  to  be  allowed  at  the 
time  of  registration  to  select  at  what  polling 
place  they  would  record  their  votes,  so  that  they 
might,  if  they  choose,  select  a  polling  place  near 
to  their  place  of  work ;  in  Liverpool  it  would 
be  quite  impracticable  for  them  to  do  anything 
of  the  sort,  would  it  not? — We  could  not  adopt 
any  such  system  in  Liverpool,  for  this  reason : 
the  docks  in  Liverpool  run  north  and  south,  and 
a  man  may  be  at  the  south  end  in  the  morning, 
and  he  may  be  at  the  middle  or  Prince's  Dock  la 
the  middle  of  the  day,  and  he  may  be  at  the  ex 
treme  north  end  in  the  evening. 

1809.  You  think,  in  fact,  that  it  would  be  im- 
practicable ? — There  is  no  town  in  the  country- 
worse  than  Liverpool  for  that. 

Mr.  Barran. 

1810.  You  base  your  objection  to  the  present 
hours  of  polling  largely,  I  take  it,  on  the  impos* 
sibilit^  of  men  getting  away  from  their  work  ? — 
That  IS  so* 

1811.  If 
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1811.  If  they  were  willing  to  do  so  it  would  be  a 
very  great  iDConvenieDce  to  their  employers,  would 
it  not  ? — Amongst  the  men  employed  at  shipping, 
and  who  work  in  gangs  at  loading  and  discharging 
ships,  if  a  man  were  determined  to  record  his  vote^ 
if  he  took  such  interest  in  municipal  or  Parlia- 
mentary elections  and  wanted  to  .vote,  unless  the 
whole  gang  went  it  would  stop  the  whole  gang, 
and  if  he  went  individually  he  would  lose  his  job. 

1812.  So   that  the  penalty   which  he  would 


Mr.  j&tfrran— oontimied.  ^f^ 

have  to  pay  in  many  instances  would  be  far  be-  JP^tgpatrick. 
yond  the  sacrifice  of  wages;    it  would  be  the         ""p" 
sacrifice  of  his  employment?— It  would  be  the      ^igig"^ 
sacrifice  of  his  employment.  '  ' 

Chairman. 

1813.  Is  there  any  other  point  which  you  wisk 
o  mention  to  the  Committee? — No,  I  have  giveo 
the  opinion  of  our  council,  and  of  the  workmen 
in  Liverpool  generally  upon  this  question. 


Mr.  William  Shabp,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman, 

1814.  Vou  come  here  as  a  Delegate  of  the 
Birkenhead  Trades  Council,  do  you  not  ? — Yes.- 

1815.  Does  your  council  represent  the  general 
trades  of  Birkenhead,  or  only  the  shipping 
trades? — All  trades. 

1816.  What  is  the  number  represented  by 
your  council  ? — About  2,500. 

1817.  I  need  hardly  ask  you  whether  it  is 
composed  of  men  of  different  politics  ? — We  arc 
divided ;  there  is  no  one  party  there. 

1818.  What  is  the  Parliamentary  constituency 
uf  Birkenhead? — At  the  last  Parliamentary  elec- 
tion it  was  about  6,800.  The  revised  list  is  not 
complete  yet,  but  at  the  municipal  election  there 
would  be  somewhere  about  10,000  votes. 

1819.  Have  your  council  considered  this  ques- 
tion of  the  extension  of  the  hours  of  polling  ? — 
Yes,  we  have  discussed  the  question  in  the 
council. 

1820.  Have  you  a  resolution  which  was  passed 
there? — Yes,  a  resolution  was  passed  that  we 
supported  the  extension  of  the  hours  of  polling. 

1821.  Was  that  a  resolution  unanimously 
passed  ? — It  was  unanimously  passed  and  entered 
in  the  minute  book. 

1822.  That   being  so,  let  me   ask  you  as  to 

^our   personal   experience ;    I   gather  that  you 
ave  taken  an:  interest  in  Parliamentary  elections 
for  some  time  ? — I  have  done  so. 

1823.  Does  your  experience  extend  over  many 
years  ?^ — Yes. 

1824.  I  think  there  have  been  three  or  four 
contested  elections  at  Birkenhead  since  1868  ? — 
Yes,  but  I  have  not  taken  any  prominent  part  in 
them. 

1825.  But  you  have  been  desirous  to  record 
your  vote  ? — i  es. 

1826.  Have  you  been  prevented  from  record- 
ing your  vote  by  the  hours  of  polling  ? — I  have 
always  made  it  an  object  to  record  my  vote, 
Tvhatever  the  consequences  might  be.  I  have 
lost  time  to  do  it,  and  many  a  time  by  my  stop- 
ping off  work  I  have  knocked  off  others.  I  did 
not  care  about  knocking  off  myself,  but  knock- 
ing off  others  grieved  me  more  than  my  own 
case. 

1827.  What  trade  are  you  concerned  in? — 
Boiler  makingand  iron  shipbuilding. 

1828.  You  have  not  always,  I  gather,  found  it 
impracticable  to  vote,  but  you  have  done  so  at  a 
great  sacrifice,  not  only  to  yourself,  but  to  the 
men  who  are  working  with  you  ? — Yes,  a  very  * 
great  sacrifice. 

1829.  I  gather  from  l^t  that  you  live  at 
eome  distance  frcwn  your  work  ? — Yes  ;  some- 
times my  work  will  lie  at  one  end  of  the  town  of 
Xiiverpool    and  sometimes  at  the  other.      The 
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Chairman :— continued.  Mr.  Sharp, 

graving  docks  are  at  the  extreme  end^  both' 
north  and  south,  and  taking  the  ferry  as  a 
centre,  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  for  me  to 
go  across  from  Liverpool  to  Birkenhead  and 
vote  during  the  dinner  hour. 

1830.  You  shift  your  place  of  work  much 
oftener  than  you  shift  your  place  of  residence^  I 
suppose? — We  rarely  shift  our  place  of  resi- 
dence,, because,  if  we  did,  we  should  have  to  be . 
shifting  every  month. 

1831.  Is  it  the  custom  in  your  trade  to  come 
home  to  dinner?  —  When  you  happen  to  be 
working  at  a  place  where  it  is  convenient  you, 
can  do  so.  If  I  was  working  at  Mr.  Laird's, 
and  living  where  I  do,  I  could  do  so  ;  but  work- 
ing in  Liverpool,  it  would  be  an  utter  impos- 
sibility. 

1832.  You  could  vote  at  present,  working 
where  you  do  now  ? — I  could. 

1833.  At  all  events,  a  large  proportion  of  your 
council  are  not  so  situated  at  this  moment,  and 
they  could  not  vote  ?—  A  very  large  number  could 
not,  because  now  800  or  1,000  go  across  the 
river  every  morning. 

1834.  And  those  men  could  not  get  away 
during  the  dinner  hour  to  come  and  vote,  even  if 
they  gave  up  their  dinner?— No,  even  if  they 
gave  up  their  dinner  hour,  and  had  a  cab  wait- 
ing for  them  and  all,  they  could  not  do  it. 

1835.  You  have  an  hour,  I  suppose,  for 
dinner  ? — We  have  an  hour  for  dinner. 

1836.  Is  what  you  say  with  regard  to  the  iron 
shipbuilding  trade  the  case  also  with  regard  to 
the  other  trades  which  you  represent? — Yes; 
and  many  trades  are  worse  situated  than  we  are, 
such  as  warehousemen,  painters,  and  plumbers, 
who  have  to  go  to  the  extreme  end  of  the  town, 
as  far  as  Waterloo,  Crosby,  Edgehill,  and  all  the 
outskirts,  and  it  is  eight  o'clock  at  night,  perhaps, 
before  those  men  get  home,  after  leaving  work  at 
half-past  five  o'clocl^ 

1837.  Then  if  it  is  eight  o'clock  before  thejr 
get  home  they  would  not  be  able  to  vote  even  if 
the  poll  was  kept  open  until  eight  o'clock,  would 
they  ? — Those  are  tne  extreme  cases  that  I  am 
speaking  of. 

1838.  I  suppose  you  would  admit  that  pro- 
vided that  voters  can  record  their  votes,  it  is  not 
desirable  to  .keep  the  poll  open  longer  than  is 
absolutely  necessary  ? — Eight  o'clock  we  think  a 
very  fair  hour, 

1839.  In  your  opinion  that  is  a  necessary  ex- 
tension, in  order  to  enable  persons  to  vote  in 
Birkenhead  ? — Yes. 

1840.  Have  you  considered  whether  any 
shorter  extension  than  the  four  hours  which  you 
now  suggest  is  practicable,  or  have  you  simply, 
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Chairman — continued. 

upon  the  invitation  of  some  other  body,  discussed 
the  extension  of  the  hours  of  polling  to  eight 
o'clock  ? — No ;  I  think  from  my  experience  that 
eight  o'clock  would  be  a  very  fair  hour. 

1841.  We  have  had  evidence  from  one  very 
large  borough  that  seven  o'clock  would  amply 
meet  their  necessities ;  but  it  would  not  do,  you 
think,  in  Birkenhead  ? — It  would  not  do  much 
good. 

1842.  You  cannot  give  us  any  figures  probably 
of  the  number  of  your  own  members  wno  were 
prevented  from  polling  at  the  last  election  by  the 
limited  hours  of  polh'ng? — There  were  about  900 
votes  not  recorded,  but  I  cannot  say  whether 
those  were  all  working  men  or  not. 

1843.  But  out  of  the  2,500  members  of  your 
council  who  would  naturally,  I  suppose,  take  an 
interest  in  political  matters,  could  you  give  us 
any  notion  as  to  what  proportion  were  prevented 
from  voting? — Probably  500. 

1844.  That  is  to  say,  men  who,  without  any 
desire  to  find  an  excuse  for  not  voting,  were  un- 
able to  vole  by  reason  of  their  work  keeping  them 
away  from  the  place  were  they  were  registered 
during  the  hours  from  eight  o'clock  to  four  ? — 
Yes. 

Dr.  Cameron, 

1845.  Your  trades  council  is  not  connected 
with  any  side  of  politics,  is  it  ? — No,  it  is  divided. 
There  are  Conservatives  and  Liberals,  and  all.   * 

1846.  You  yourself  are  a  Conservative,  I 
think  ? — I  always  was  one. 

Mr.  Cotes. 

1847.  You  have  told  us  that  there  are  10,000 
municipal  electors  in  the  borough  of  Birkenhead, 
I  think  ? — Yes,  since  the  incori)oration 

1848.  You  have  been  recently  incorporated  at 
Birkenhead,  I  think  ? — Yes. 

1849.  And  you  have  recently  had  an  election 
of  town  councillors  ? — Yes. 

1850.  I  believe  that  at  that  election  every 
ward  was  contested,  was  it  not  ? —  Ye3,  very 
warmly. 

1851.  Do  you  know  how  many  electors  re- 
corded their  votes  at  that  town  council  election 
out  of  the  10,000?- I  could  not  say.  There- 
vised  lists  are  not  completed  yet. 

Mr.  Hetmf  Samuelson, 

1852.  In  Birkenhead  one  of  the  large  em- 
ployers, at  any  rate,  closes  his  works  durmg  the 
dinner  hour  on  the  election  day,  does  he  not  ? — 
It  has  been  done. 

1853.  It  has  been  generally  done  at  Laird's 
works,  has  it  not  ? — Yes. 

1854.  Do  you  coDsider  that  to  be  an  advan- 
tage ? — No.     From  time  immemorial  1  suppose. 


Mr.  Henry  5ama^bon— continued, 
the  works  have  been  closed,  but  it  is  the  men's 
own  fault  entirely ;  they  have  no  need  to  do  it; 
they  have  done  it  voluntarily. 

1855.  The  men  lose  half  a  day's  pay,  of  course, 
whilst  the  works  are  closed  ? — They  lose  half  a 
day  or  a  day,  as  the  case  may  be. 

1856.  Do  you  think  that  the  fact  of  a  great 
number  of  men  being  thrown  out  of  work  for 
half  a  day  adds  at  all  to  the  likelihood  of  dis- 
turbances in  the  streets  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  it 
has  anything  to  do  with  it,  because  there  is 
always  a  rough  element,  no  matter  what  time  it 
is ;  but  the  working  classes  have  nothing  at  all 
to  do  with  it. 

1857.  Were  cabs  much  employed  at  the  la^t 
election  in  Birkenhead  ? — Yes,  there  were  cabs 
in  rows  at  the  ferry  waiting  for  the  workmen 
coming  across  the  river  to  go  and  record  their 
votes. 

1658.  Were  they  employed  equally  by  both 
sides  ? — Yes,  equally  by  both  sides. 

1859.  Is  there  any  objection  on  the  part  of 
working  men  sometimes  to  enter  the  cab  of  a 
particular  candidate,  because  they  do  not  wish  it 
to  be  known  on  which  side  they  are  going  to 
vote  ? — In  my  experience  they  have  a  great  ob- 
jection to  enter  any  cab ;  they  would  much 
rather  go  on  their  feet  and  do  it  manfully  as  an 
Englishman  ought  to  do,  without  going  in  a  cab 
or  anything  else. 

1860.  And  you  think  they  would  be  able  to 
go  in  a  great  number  of  cases  if  the  poll  were 
kept  open  until  eight  o'clock  at  night? — Yes. 
decidedly. 

Mr.  Barran. 

1861.  You  say  that  it  has  been  the  rule  to 
close  the  works  of  Messrs.  Laird  on  election  days 
for  a  long  tune  ?— The  men  themselves  do  it ;  it 
is  not  the  firm. 

1862.  That  is  to  say,  the  men  have  not  gone 
back  to  their  work? — No,  the  men  have  not 
turned  up  ;  they  know  that  it  is  election  day, 
and  they  have  taken  advantage  of  it. 

1863.  Supposing  the  hours  of  polling  to  be 
extended  to  eight  o'clock,  is  it  not  very  likely 
that  the  men  who  had  hitherto  broken  their  time 
from  noon  of  that  day  would  continue  to  work  up 
to  half-past  five  or  six  o'clock,  and  after  that 
time  go  and  record  their  votes  ? — Yes,  I  think 
so. 

1864.  That  being  the  case,  do  you  not  sup- 
pose that  there  would  be  very  much  less  drinking 
m  consequence  of  that,  and  less  liability  to  dis- 
turbance ? — A  very  great  amount 

1865.  Therefore  y(»u  would  infer  that  the  ex- 
tension of  hours  would  really  diminish  the  dan- 
ger of  disturbance  ? — Most  certainly. 


Mr.  James  Fitzpatbick,  re-called ;  and  further  Examined. 


Chairman, 

SLt.  1866.  I  UNDERSTAND  that  there  is  some  other 

Fitxpatrick.    point  which  escaped  vour  memory   when   you 

were  being  examined  beiore  the  Committee  just 

now,  and  which  you  wish  to  mention  to  us  ? — I 
wish  to  speak  with  regard  to  some  of  the  muni- 
cipal elections  which  take  place  constantly;  in 
Liverpool  there  are  16  wards,  and  with  the  ex- 
ception of  three  or  four  they  are  all  what  may  be 
called  working  men's  wards ;  at  the  last  election. 


Chairman — continued, 
which  took  place  in  the  North  Toxteth  Ward, 
there  was  very  great  competition  between  the 
two  different  parties,  the  Liberals  and  the  Con- 
servatives; North  Toxteth  Ward  is  decidedly  a 
working  men's  ward,  and  the  constituency  is 
6,368,  but  only  3,883  recorded  then-  votes  in  1877, 
though  there  was  great  interest  taken  in  the 
election. 

1867.  Do  you  attribute  that  entirely  to  the 
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Chairman— continued. 

present  hours  of  polling?— Entirely ;  it  was  im- 
possible for  men  working  at  the  north  end  of  the 
town,  five  or  six  miles  away,  to  come  and  vote. 

1868.  You  have  reason  for  knowing  that  to  be 
the  cause  ? — I  knew  that  to  be  the  cause  ;  then 
a  bye-election  took  place  in  1878,  in  the  same 
ward  two  months  since,  on  the  death  of  one  of 
the  members  of  the  council ;  there  were  6,368 
on  the  register,  and  3,164,  or  less  than  half,  re- 
corded their  votes  at  that  election. 

1869.  Then  this  further  matter  that  you  have 
come  to  mention  to  us,  points  also  to  the  same 
conclusion,  that  in  municipal  elections  also  you 
think  that  the  hours  ought  to  be  extended  ? — 
Yes ;  just  so. 

1870.  Do  you  take  an  interest  in  school  board 
elections? — Jfo;  wc  never  had  but  one  school 
board  election  in  Liverpool. 

1871.  You  arrange  your  affairs  happily  in 
Liverpool  ? — Yes,  we  arrange  them  so  that  each 
aide  is  satisfied. 

Mr.  Mills. 

1872.  Was  there  anything  exceptional  in  that 
particular  municipal  election  to  which  you  have 
alluded,  to  make  you  think  that  there,  more  than 
in  any  other  election,  the  cause  of  the  small  num- 
ber recording  their  votes,  was  this  difficulty 
about  the  hour  of  polling?— I  mention  North 
Toxteth  as  being  a  recent  case,  where  less  than 
one-half  of  the  electors  recorded  their  votes 
through  theii'  incapability  of  attending  the  poll- 
ing booths  during  the  working  hours. 

1873.  I  think  you  said  that  for  some  cause  that 
election  attracted  special  interest  ? — Yes,  special 
interest ;  we  conduct  all  our  elections  in  Liver- 
pool on  political  principles. 

1874.  So  they  do  m  most  places,  I  believe, 
but  was  there  anything  in  this  particular  election 
which  made  you  say  that  the  reason  why  so  small 


Mr.  Mills — continued. 

a  number  recorded  their  votes,  was  in  conse- 
quence of  the  difficulty  about  the  hours  of  poll- 
ing ? — Just  so.  I  will  give  you  another  instance. 
At  the  election  for  Scotland  Ward  in  1877,  there 
were  9,453  on  the  register,  and  yet  only  4,148 
voted,  leaving  5,305  unpolled. 

Mr.  Cotes. 

1875.  Is  that  a  working  man*s  ward? — Yes. 

Mr.  Mills. 

1876.  You  say  that  in  both  those  cases  there 
was  special  interest  felt  in  those  particular  elec- 
tions, and  that  yet  so  small  a  number  polled  ? — 
Yes. 

Dr.  Cameron. 

1877.  In  fact  the  point  of  your  evidence  re- 
garding these  municipal  elections  is  precisely  the 
same  as  that  given  m  the  case  of  Glasgow,  I 
think ;  that  whereas  in  the  wealthier  wards  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  electors  polled;  in 
the  working  men's  wards  a  very  small  proportion, 
and  in  some  cases  a  minority  only  polled  ? — That 
is  a  fact.  For  instance,  in  Castle-street  Ward, 
where  the  merchants  and  the  largest  shopkeepers 
are,  out  of  1,753  on  the  register,  1,173  voted  at 
the  last  election ;  so  that  out  of  1,753  only  580 
did  not  record  their  votes.  There  are  very  few 
working  men  in  that  ward,  and  St.  Peter's  Ward 
as  somewhat  similar. 

Chairman. 

1878.  Generally  speaking,  throughout  Liver- 
pool in  the  working  men's  wards,  in  consequence 
of  the  present  hours  of  polling,  ver^  few  work- 
ing men  vote  ? — In  fact  they  might  be  disfran- 
chised altogether. 

1879.  Is  there  any  other  point  that  you  wish 
to  mention  to  the  Committee  ? — I  think  not. 


Mr. 

Fttzpatrick. 

2Q  June 

1878. 
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MINUTES   OP   EVIDENCE   TAKEN   BEFOBE    SELECT   COHMITTBE 


Thursdai/f  27th  June  1878. 


MEMBERS   present: 


Mr.  Barran. 

Mr.  Burt 

Dr.  Cameron. 

Mr.  Cotes. 

Sir  William  Cuninghame. 

Mr.  William  Edward  Forster. 

Mr.  Halsey. 


Mr.  Isaac. 

Mr.  MUls. 

Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley. 

Mr.  Henry  Samuelson. 

Mr.  Tennant 

Mr.  A.  Gathome  Hardy. 


Sir  MATTHEW  WHITE  RIDLEY,  Bart.,  in  the  Chair. 


Sir  Joseph  Heron,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Sir  J.  Heron. 

37  June 

1878. 


Chairman, 

1880.  You  were,  I  think,  for  some  time  Town 
Clerk  of  Manchester  ? — I  may  say  that  I  still 
hold  the  office  of  Town  Clerk  of  Manchester^ 
under  a  somewhat  changed  character. 

1881.  And  you  have  for  many  yearg  held  that 
position  ? — It  is  a  question  which  I  always  feel 
some  delicacy  in  auRwering.  I  am  sorry  to  say 
I  do  not  know  how  many  years  I  have  held  it, 
but  I  should  think  for  very  nearly  40  years 
now. 

1882.  At  all  events,  you  have  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  Manchester,  and  you  have  been 
familiar  with  many  of  the  election  experiences  of 
Manchester  ?— During  the  whole  of  that  period 
I  have  had  the  management  of  all  the  elections 
which  have  taken  place,  whether  school  board, 
municipal,  or  Parliamentary  elections. 

1883.  You  are  aware  that  this  Committee  is 
sitting  to  inquire  as  to  how  far  it  is  necessary, 
and,  if  necessary,  how  far  it  is*  practicable  to  ex- 
tend the  hours  of  polling  for  Parliamentary  and 
municipal  elections  in  boroughs,  other  than  the 
metropolitan  boroughs  ?— 1  am. 

1884.  We  shall  oe  glad  to  have  your  opinion 
as  to  whether  such  an  extension  is  necessary  in 
Manchester,  or  whether  there  are  objections  to 
it  ? — So  far  as  Manchester  is  concerned  I  may 
speak  without  any  hesitation,  and  say  that  we 
are  of  opinion,  so  far  as  I  know  without  any 
dissentients,  that  it  is  neither  necessary  nor  de- 
sirable to  make  any  alteration  in  the  hours  of 
polling  at  present  fixed  by  law.  That  is  de- 
cidedly the  opinion  of  Manchester ;  and  I  may 
say  also  that  I  can  speak  not  for  Manchester 
only,  but  for  a  large  number  of  corporations. 
You  may,  perhaps,  be  aware  that  there  is  exist- 
ing an  association  of  municipal  corporations,  in 
which,  I  think,  about  138  or  140  municipal  cor- 
porations are  associated  together,  who  discuss 
and  deal  with  all  legislation  affecting  the  inte- 
rests of  municipal  corporations.  ,  This  subject 
was  brought  beiore  them  at  a  general  meeting 
of  the  association  last  year,  when  it  was  being 
agitated  more  or  less  in  consequence  of  the  pro- 
posed clause  in  the  metropolitan  district.  Of 
that  meeting  I  have  not,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  got 
the  exact  particulars,  but  I  think  there  were  up- 


Ctiairman — continued. 

wards  of  30  corporations  represented;  and  I 
myself  brought  the  subject  before  them,  because 
I  had  even  then  received  an  intimation  that  I 
should  probably  be  examined.  At  that  meeting 
they  were  unanimously  of  opinion,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  gentlemen  representing  one  cor- 
poration, that  any  change  was  undesirable.  We 
nad  a  meeting  of  the  managing  committee  of 
the  association  last  Tuesday,  which  was  natur- 
ally not  so  numerously  attended ;  but  at  that 
meeting  we  had  representatives  from  Liverpool, 
Sheffield,  Oxford, .  Bath,  King's  Lynn»  ELidder- 
minster,  Cambridge,  Sdford,  Nottingham,  and 
Hanley ;  and  with  the  exception  of  those  gentle- 
men who  represented  Hanley  there  was  not  a 
difference  of  opinion,  and  the  resolution  was 
unanimously  passed,  for  even  Hanley  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  vote  against  it,  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  gentlemen  present,  it  was  neither 
necessary  nor  desirable  that  any  alteration  should 
be  made  in  the  hours  of  polling.  So  that  I  am 
really  authorised  to  give  on  behalf  of  those  cor- 
porations not  only  my  own  opinion,  as  repre- 
senting the  corporation  of  Manchester,  but  also 
the  opinions  of  the  corporations  which  I  have 
named,  for  it  was  understood  that  I  was  about  to 
be  examined  before  this  Committee. 

1885.  We  have  had  a  certain  amount  of  evi- 
dence brought  before  us  to  the  effect  that  in 
many  Jaiga  constituencies,  and  especially  in  scat- 
tered ones,  a  proportion  of  the  voters  are  practi- 
cally prevented  from  voting  by  the  present  limit 
of  the  hours  of  polling,  arising  from  the  fact  that 
they  have  to  go  some  distance  from  their  homes 
to  their  work,  so  that  during  the  dinner  hour  it 
is  impossible  for  them  to  get  back  to  the  polling 
places  where  they  have  to  record  their  votes,  and 
that  consequently  they  do  not  vote  ;  you  say  that 
in  your  opinion  it  is  not  desirable  to  extend  the 
hours  at  Manchester ;  have  any  complaints  ever 
been  made  to  you  that  any  classes  of  voters 
have  been  prevented  from  voting,  or  that  any 
inconvenience  has  been  felt  ? — Never.  I  am 
speaking  for  myself  and  Manchester,  leaving 
other  boroughs  to  speak  for  themselves.  So  far 
as  Manchester  is  concerned,  we  have  never  had 
any  complaint,  and  I  think  that  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty 
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Chairman — continued. 

culty  in  voting  is  proved  most  satisfactorily  by 
the  number  of  votes  polled.  Taking  the  last 
Parliamentary  election  of  1874,  when  there  were 
in  round  number  60,000  voters  on  the  list,  nearly 
40,000  voted,  which  we  consider  was  the  full  com- 
plement of  votes  that  could  be  expected  under 
any  circumstances.  In  1876,  when  there  was 
another  Parliamentary  election  in  consequence 
of  the  death  of  our  friend  Mr.  Romayne 
Collander,  and  when  it  was  a  contest  between 
the  two  parties  you  may  say,  for  there  was  one 
candidate  of  each  party,  and  a  very  strong  poli- 
tical fight,  out  of  62,000  voters  44,000  polled, 
which  was  considered  a  very  extraordinary  number 
to  be  polled  under  any  circiunstances.  Now  at  a 
school  board  election  (which  I  need  hardly 
say  does  not  create  anything  like  the  same, interest 
that  a  Parliamentary  election  does,  and,  therefore, 
I  do  not  think  the  figures  are  of  so  very  much  im- 
portance) I  find  that  in  1873  out  of  60,000  voters 
only  about  27,000  voted.  That  obviously  arose 
from  the  comparative  want  of  interest  in  the 
election.  With  reference  to  the  iuconvenience 
which  is  naturally  sugeested,  in  the  first  place 
I  have  no  hesitation'  in  saying  that  I  do  not 
believe  that  there  is  an  employer  of  labour  in 
Manchester,  who  would  hesitate  for  one  moment 
to' give  to  any  party  in  his  employ  the  extra  time 
required  to  give  his  vote,  if  the  man  were 
desirous  of  doing  so  during  the  dinner  hour.  If 
the  man  had  had  no  oppoiiiunity  of  voting  during 
the  breakfast  hour,  the  employer  would  at  once 
give  the  permission.  It  would  only  under  any 
circumstances  occupy  perhaps half-an-hour  extra; 
but  I  myself  feel  perfectly  satisned  that  the  time 
spent  by  the  working  classes  in  «nokin^  their 
pipes  after  they  have  had  their  dinner,  which  you 
may  see  in  the  neighbourhood  of  almost  any 
works,  if  you  pass  along  the  streets,  would  be 
more  than  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  give  their 
vote  at  the  polling  booth.  Then  as  regards  the 
distance  which  a  voter  would  have  to  go  to  vote, 
which  the  honourable  Chairman  refers  to,  I 
think  that  partly  arises  from  the  neglect  to  carry 
out  the  powers  which  have  been  given  'b^  law, 
because  there  is  power  for  any  cerporation  to 
create  polling  districts,  and  in  my  opinion,  that 
power  ought  to  be  exercised  so  as  to  reduce  to 
the  lowest  possible  extent  the  distance  which 
any  voter  would  be  required  to  go,  in  order  to 

five  his  vote  at  the  booth.  That  is  easily  done, 
t  has  been  done,  I  know,  in  Liverpool  to  a  large 
extent ;  they  have  now  got  26  polling  stations, 
whereas  in.  Manchester  at  the  last  election  we 
lutd  only  20.  You  will  understand  that  a  polling 
place  includes  a  great  number  of  polling  booths, 
I  am  speaking  of  polling  places,  and  of  those  we 
had  only  20.  At  this  very  time  4here  is  a  dis- 
cussion going  on,  and  it  will  be  urged  upon  the 
corporation  by  the  representatives  of  both  parties 
(for  it  is  not  a  political  matter  at  all),  that  by 
carrying  out  to  a  farther  extent  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  ot  Parliament,  the  distance  to  the  polling 
stations  might  be  very^  considerably  reduced; 
and  I  have  very  little  doubt  that  something  of 
that  kind  will  be  done.  That  is  done  not  so 
much  with  the  view  of  lessening  the  distance 
which  the  voter  has  to  travel,  because  that  has 
never  been  urged  as  a  complaint  with  us,  but 
is  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  detection  of 
any  attempts  at  personation,  which  the  Committee 
will  see  would  arise  if  the  polling  district  was 
largely  reduced^  because  in  tnat  case  you  might 
0  109. 
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expect  that  the  gentlemen  attending  in  the  booths 
to  represent  the  candidates,  would  be  more  or 
less  acquainted  with  a  district,  and  would,  there- 
fore, be  more  likely  lo  detect  personation,  if  it 
were  attempted ;  that  is  one  ground  which,  is 
urged,  which  1  think  has  very  great  force.  An- 
other is,  that  it  would  do  away,  to  a  large  extent, 
with  the  excuse  for  using  cabs ;  it  is  not  abso- 
lutely legal  to  use  cabs,  but  cabs  are  used  to  a 
large  extent  in  Manchester,  and  I  daresay  in 
many  other  places ;  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  if 
a  voter  is  indifferent  about  his  franchise  he  will 
perhaps  go  to  the  booth  if  he  is  taken  there  in  a 
cab;  and  the  opportunity  of  going  in  cabs  is 
afforded,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  very  readily  by  the 
representatives  of  both  parties  in  all  our  elections. 
In  my  opinion,  it  ought  to  be  absolutely  illegal  to 
use  cabs. 

1886.  In  your  opinion,  if  there  is  any  incon- 
venience at  the  present  moment,  it  can  be  obviated 
by  a  proper  exercise  of  the  powers  given  to  the 
corporations  to  multiply  polling  places? — Most 
decidedly. 

1887.  And  that  being  the  case,  you  would  think 
it  undesirable  to  extend  the  hours  of  polling  ? — 
Certainly.  I  think  that  no  extension  of  the  hours 
ought  to  be  conceded  unless  a  sufficiently  strong 
case  is  made  out  by  those  who  t^eek  to  have  the 
change.  I  have  stated  that  I  do  not  believe  there 
is  any  reason  for  it.  I  wish  now  to  state  very 
shortly  why  I  think  it  would  lead  to  the  most 
serious  evils,  if  such  a  change  were  made.  In  the 
first  place  I  need  hardly  do  more  than  refer  to 
the  difficulties  which  we  should  have  in  obtaining 
representatives  to  sit  from  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning  until  eight  o'clock  in  IJne  evening.  In  my 
opinion  that  would  be  a  most  unreasonable  sug- 
gestion ;  it  would  undoubtedly  increase  the  diffi- 
culty of  obtaining  them,  and  in  all  probability  it 
would  increase  the  remuneration  which  those  gen- 
tiemen  are  now  authorised  ta  receive.  They  would 
not  be  compensated  by  a  paltry  three  euineas  for 
sitting  for  12  hours  a  day  in  the  polung  booths 
whereas  now  they  sit  half  the- time  twirling  their 
thumbs.  That  is  one  difficulty.  Another  difficulty, 
which  is  a  very  serious  one,  would  be,  how  the  re- 
turning officer  possibly  could  make  satisfactory 
arrangements  for  carrying  on  the  poll  in  the  dark. 
That  speaks  for  itself,  and  I  need  not  go  into  parti- 
culars; but  I  know  the  difficulty,  imd  I  know 
too  the  great  expense  which  would  arise  even  if 
it  could  be  done.  It  would  be  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  have  strong  lights  for  the  voter,  who 
would  have  to  mark  his  voting  paper.  Another 
objection  is  that  in  my  opinion  it  would  undoubt- 
edly lead  to  disturbance  and  to  drunkenness. 
It  has  been  said,  and  it  was  said  by  the  mayor  of 
one  of  the  boroughs  at  the  meeting  to  which  I 
have  referred,  that  to  extend  the  hours  of  polling 
was  simply  to  extend  the  hours  for  bribery  and 
drinking.  In  my  opinion  it  would  be  so.  The 
Committee  will  understand  that  under  present 
circumstances  our  elections  are  conducted  with 
littie  or  no  difficulty,  and  without  much  excite- 
ment. At  four  o'clock  the  poll  closes,  and  as  a 
rule  there  are  very  few  peopie  assembled  about 
the  polling  booths ;  they  know  that  they  cannot 
receive  any  intimation  as  to  the  result  of  the 

'  poll.  When  the  poll  closes  there  is,  as  a  rule> 
very  little  excitement  and  no  crowd ;  but  if  we 
had  the  poll  open  until  eight  o'clock,  I  am  of 
opinion  that  it  would  be  almost  impossible,  or  at 
any  rate  it  would  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  pre- 
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vent  disorder;  and  certainly  nothing  that  the 
returning  oflficer  could  do  would  prevent  drink- 
ing. I  may  say  that  our  municipal  elections  are 
always  now  unfortunately  fought  on  political 
grounds,  merely  to  test  the  strength  of  parties. 
Our  wards  are  some  of  them  very  lar^e,  and  the 
population  in  them  is  enormous ;  and  if  either  at 
Parliamentary  or  municipal  elections  (which  in  ' 
the  particular  ward,  pernaps,  excite  even  more 
interest  than  a  Parliamentary  election  does, 
which  is  divided  over  the  whole  of  the  city),  the 
poll  was  open  for  two  or  three  hours  after  labour 
had  ceased,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  we 
should  have  crowds  of  the  working  classes 
assembled  about  the  polling  booths  whether  they 
took  an  interest  or  not  in  the  particular  election 
that  was  going  on.  They  would*  have  nothing 
to  do  but  to  amus^e  themselves  with  chaffing  the 
voters  on  one  side  or  the  other ;  they  certainly 
would  occupy  their  time  in  drinking,  and  I 
believe  it  would  lead  to  a  large  amount  of 
difficulty  in  maintaining  order.  Then  as 
regards  the  candidates  themselves,  when  wo 
have  asked  whether  they  thought  that  it 
was  desirable  to  extend  the  hours  of  polling, 
the  answer  which  has  been  made  to  us  has  been, 
**  Certainly  not ;  shorten  them  rather  than  in- 
crease them ;  anything  increasing  the  hours  of 
polling  would  be  simply  increasing  our  trouble 
and  expense ;"  and  it  is  obvious  that  it  would. 
Those  candidates  do  have  cabs,  and  I  am  satis- 
fied that  it  would  cause  a  very  large  additional 
cost  to  them  for  cabs.  The  poor  horse  would 
probably  not  be  benefited,  but  the  cabman  would, 
oecause  he  would  say,  "  My  horse  can  go  on  for 
€ight  hours,  but  not  for  12  or  14,  and  I  must 
have  a  change ;"  and  they  would  increase  the 
price  of  cabs  whether  they  really  changed  horses 
or  not.  Then  again,  of  course  the  candidates 
have  a  great  number  of  committee  rooms,  and 
those  committee  rooms  would  be  occupied  for 
tin  additional  number  of  hours,  and  the  people 
in  those  committee  rooms  would  certainly  increase 
the  cost  to  the  candidate ;  and  in  that  way  I  am 
quite  satisfied  that  an  extension  of  the  hours  of 
polling  would  lead  to  very  considerable  addi- 
tional cost,  not  only  as  far  as  the  returning  officer 
was  concerned,  but  also  in  carrying  out  the  other 
turrangements. 

1888.  So  far  as  cabs  are  concerned  your  opinion 
is  rather  diflferent  from  that  which  has  been  ex- 
pressed, to  the  effect  that  if  some  convenience  of 
this  kind  were  afforded  to  the  working  classes, 
there  would  not  be  the  same  necessity  for  the  use 
of  cabs? — In  my  opinion  it  would  not  make  the 
slightest  change.  I  believe  that  there  is  no 
necessity  now  to  use  cabs,  and  that  candidates 
would  use  cabs  to  just  the  same  extent^  so  long 
as  they  are  legal,  in  order  to  bring  unwilling 
voters  up  to  the  poll. 

1889.  They  are  not  legal  at  present,  are  they? 
— The  use  of  cabs  ddes  not  invalidate  the  elec* 
tion,  and  therefore  they  do  not  care  about  it, 
and  they  easily  evade  the  law.  The  question  has 
been  tried,  and  it  has  been  decided  by  the  elec- 
tion authorities  that  the  use  of  cabs  does  not 
invalidate  the  election,  and  if  does  not  invalidate 
the  election  you  may  rely  upon  it  that  it  will  be 
continued. 

1890.  Is  there  any  other  point  that  you  would 
like  to  state  to  the  Committee  ?— I  do  not  think 
there  is.  My  evidence  simply  goes  to  this :  that 
I  believe  the  evils  arising  from  the  extension  of 
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the  hours  of  polling  would  be  very  great,  and 
that  the  necessity  for  it  does  not,  in  my  opinion. 
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1891.  1  think  you  said  that  employers  in 
Manchester  would  never  hesitate  to  give  their 
men  time  to  go  and  vote  during  the  dinner  hour  ? 
— That  is  my  opinion. 

1892.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  in  Manchester, 
voters  occasionally  live  at  some  distance  from 
where  they  work  ? — I  have  no  doubt  that  it  is 
so,  but  not  to  the  same  extent  probably  as  in 
other  boroughs. 

1893.  And  where  they  do  live  at  a  distance 
from  where  they  work,  they  poll  at  a  distance 
from  where  they  work,  because  their  polling  dis- 
trict is  where  they  live? — No  doubt;  but  my 
opinion  is  that  the  polling  places  are  so  numerous 
that  no  difficulty  arises  in  any  part  of  the  city. 

1894.  But  if  the  district  in  which  a  inan*s  poll- 
ing place  is,  is  at  a  distance  from  where  he  works, 
a  multiplication  of  the  number  of  polling  places 
in  that  district  would  not  lessen  tho  distance  be- 
tween the  place  where  he  worked  and  the  place 
where  he  had  to  vote,  would  it? — Not  neces- 
sarily. 

1895.  Therefore  a  multiplication  of  the  polling 
places  would  not  entirely  cure  the  evil? — Not 
entirely ;  but  as  we  exist  at  the  present  moment, 
without  multiplying  the  polling  places,  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  working  man  has  any  difficulty 
whatever  in  recording  his  vote  within  a  very 
moderate  space  of  time. 

1896.  But  it  is  the  case,  is  it  not,  that  20,000 
men  have  not  recorded  their  votes  at  elections  in 
Manchester  ? — Yes ;  but  I  believe  that  you  will 
not  find  in  any  large  constituency  the  same  pro- 
portion of  voters  polling. 

1897.  It  is  alleged  that  tlie  reason  of  so  large 
a  proportion  of  voters  abstaining  from  going  to 
the  poll  in  many  constituencies  is  because  they 
have  not  time  to  go  and  vote? — I  do  not  believe 
it. 

1898.  An  increase  in  the  number  of  polling 
places  would  necessarily  involve  an  increase  of 
expense,  would  it  not?— Not  a  very  large  in- 
crease of  expense,  because  you  would  have  the 
same  number  of  officers  probably,  and  no  more 
than  you  have  now.  In  Manchester  at  the  last 
election  we  had  20  polling  places,  in  which  there 
were  110  polling  stations,  so  that  you  will  see 
that  in  each  polling  place  there  was  a  large 
number  of  polling  stations.  Now,  I  myself 
think,  and  that  is  what  has  been  strongly  urged 
by  the  whole  of  those  who  are  interested  in 
elections  without  reference  to  politics,  that  it 
would  be  Very  desirable  to  increase  Ijurgely  the 
number  of  polling  districts.  You  would  then 
only  have  the  same  number  of  officers  and  clerks^ 
but  they  would  be  more  scattered  over  the 
district  in  the  different  polling  districts  that 
might  be  created,  and  the  smaller  those  districts 
could  be  made  the  better  ;  if  you  could  have  a 
polling  district  for  every  booth,  as  it  were,  and  no 
polling  district  with  two  booths,  it  would  be  a 
great  advantage  in  many  ways.  When  we  have 
a  number  of  polling  places  in  the  same  room  there 
is  alwavs  a  difficulty  in  a  voter  knowing  to  whioh 
booth  he  is  to  go  to  record  his  vote  ;  and  the 
consequence  is  that  the  presiding  officers  cannot 
prevent  a  good  deal  of  touting.  It  is  almost 
necessary  with  some  of  the  voters  who  come  np 
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that  there  should  be  somebody  to  take  them  at 
once  to  the  booth  where  they  can  record  tlieir 
votes  ;  whereas  if  there  was  only  one  presiding 
officer  in  the  booth  all  that  difficulty  would  be 
done  away  with,  and,  in  addition,  the  confusion 
which  necessarily  arises  where  there  is  a  large 
number  of  polling  places  in  one  room,  would  be 
obviated. 

1899.  If  you  will  excuse  me,  I  do  not  think 
your  conclusion  follows  very  directly  from  your 
premises,  because  it  appears  to  me  that  if  you  in- 
crease the  number  of  polling  booths,  you  will 
increase  the  number  of  touts,  and  the  difficulty 
which  a  voter  has  in  knowing  where  he  is  to 
vote? — ^Wc  cannot  prevent  touting  outside  the 
booth,  but  we  could  prevent  touting  inside,  and 
then  the  presiding  officer  could  stringently  carry 
out  that  regulation  which  is  made,  which  cannot 
be  carried  out  conveniently  under  the  present 
circumstances,  that  only  voters  shall  be  allowed 
to  go  into  the  booth.  We  cannot  prevent  a  man's 
friends  from  having  hold  of  both  his  arms  until  he 
gets  up  to  the  booth. 

]  900.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  other  persons  besides  the  voters  are 
admitted  to  the  polling  booths  at  Manchester  ? — 
That  is  unavoidably  the  case,  although  we  try  to 
avoid  it. 

1901.  At  Liverpool  you  say  there  are  more 

f)olling  places  ? — Th^y  have  increased  the  number 
ately,  and  the  town  clerk  told  me  last  night  that 
they  are  considering  the  propriety  of  increasing 
them  further. 

1902.  We  have  had  evidence  from  Liverpool 
that  in  spite  of  that  increase  of  the  number  of 
polling  booths  an  immense  number  of  voters  are 
prevented  from  going  to  the  poll  ?— I  know  no- 
thing of  Liverpool  except  what  I  hear  from  the 
authorities  ;  and  the  town  clerk  of  Liverpool 
quite  agrees  with  the  Corporation  of  Manchester 
as  to  the  advisability  of  no  alteration  of  the  hours 
of  polling. 

1903.  Why  are  cabs  used  at  present? — That 
ie  a  question  which  I  cannot  answer,  except  that 
the  excitement  and  interest  felt  in  the  election 
are  so  great  that  if  an  additional  dozen  voters  can 
be  got  by  cabs  by  using  cabs,  they  will  use 
cabs. 

1904.  We  have  had  evidence  from  other  places 
that  the  extension  of  the  hours  of  polling  will  do 
away  with  the  use  of  cabs,  you  do  not  agree  with 
that  ? — T  do  not  believe  a  word  of  it. 

1905.  It  is  said  that  cabs  are  used  because 
men  have  not  time  to  go  upon  their  feet  to  the 
place  of  voting? — I  do  not  believe  it,  my  ex- 
perience is  very  much  to  the  contrary  ;  I  see  the 
people  who  come  up  in  cabs,  and  I  know  some- 
thing about  them.  Those  who  manage  these 
elections  constantly  tell  you  that  the  only  way 
in  which  they  can  get  votes  very  often  is  by  pro- 
mising a  ride  in  a  cab  as  a  sort  of  bribe 

1 906.  That  is  the  case  in  Manchester,  is  it  ? 
— It  is  human  nature,  and  I  believe  that  it  will 
be  the  case  everywhere  if  they  can  get  a  better 
bribe.  Sometimes  they  look  out  for  something 
better  than  a  ride  in  a  cab,  but  either  a  ride  in  a 
cab  or  something  in  the  shape  of  a  bribe  will 
bring  them  to  the  poll  when  nothing  else  will. 

1907.  You  think  12  hours'  work  a  day  for  one 
day  in  the  year,  is  too  much  ? — I  think  it  is  a 
monstrous  hardship,  and  it  is  not  reasonable  to 
expect  it. 

1908.  Would  it  be  impossible  to  get  shifts  of 
0.109. 
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men  ? —  You  must  pay  for  them,  and  that  will  in  • 
crease  your  cost. 

11^09.  Would  it  increase  it  very  much? — Cer- 
tainly, it  might  double  it ;  I  say  that  eight  hours 
is  quite  as  long  as  anyone  ought  to  be  expected 
to  sit  continuou!«ly. 

1910.  Then,  in  point  of  fact,  you  think  that 
you  would  have  to  pay  a  man  as  much  for  six 
houre  as  you  pay  him  now  for  eight  hours  ? — I 
thiuk  so.  The  amount  paid  has  been  a  little  in- 
creased by  the  Bill  recently  passed  by  Parlia- 
ment Formerly  we  coula  get  them  for  two 
guineas,  but  now  we  cannot ;  they  all  insist  upon 
having  three  guineas,  because  they  say  that  that 
amount  is  paid  elsewhere,  and  we  now  have  to 
pay  three  guineas. 

1911.  You  think  that  there  would  be  a  diffi- 
culty about  lighting  the  booths,  if  the  hours  of 
polling  were  extended  ? — I  do. 

1912.  Is  it  not  a  very  easy  thing  to  make 
temporary  arrangements  where  gas  is  laid  on? — 
It  would  cause  a  good  deal  of  additional  expense. 
Where  you  have  to  deal  with  150  places,  to  be 
laying  the  gas  on  at  all  of  them  would  add  very 
much  to  the  expense,  to  say  nothing  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  carrying  on  the  election  satisfactorily  in 
the  dark,  which  is  an  infinitely  greater  objec- 
tion. 

1913.  What  are  the  hours  of  polling  at  school 
board  elections  in  Manchester  ?  —  1  am  not 
certain,  but  I  know  that  there  is  a  discretion  on 
the  part  of  the  returning  officer.  But  with  the 
full  consent  of  all  the  parties  interested,  the 
i:eturning  officer  in  Manchester  has  adhered  to 
the  old  nours  of  polling  at  the  Parliamentary 
elections. 

1914.  So  that  you  have  never  had  an  election 
in  the  evening  at  Manchester? — Never,  and  I 
hope  that  we  never  shall  have. 

1915.  At  present  you  have  no  difficulty,  and 
very  little  excitement  at  your  elections  in  Man- 
chester?—Very  little  indeed.  The  elections  go 
on  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner,  and  we  have 
very  little  excitement  at  the  close  of  the  poll ; 
but  it  would  be  very  different  if  the  |)olling  went 
on  for  two  or  three  hours,  when  the  working 
classes  were  at  liberty ;  we  should  have  crowds 
and  chaffing  then. 

1916.  You  have  no  crowds  now? — Yes,  we 
have  occasionally,  and  the  police  occasionally  have 
to  interfere.  The  excitement  in  the  case  of  the 
municipal  elections  is  sometimes  very  great; 
much  greater  than  even  at  the  Parliamentarv 
elections,  where  the  booths  are  all  concentrated. 
In  a  ward  there  is  sometimes  a  considerable 
crowd  gathered  together. 

1917.  Then  do  you  wish  to  correct  your  former 
answer  in  which  you  said  that  there  was  compa- 
ratively no  crowd  ? — I  say  still,  that  as  a  rule, 
there  is  neither  crowd  nor  confusion,  nor  dispo- 
sition to  disorder. 

1918.  Is  not  that,  perhaps,  because  it  being 
utterly  impossible  for  working  men  to  poll  at 
four  o'clock,  there  are  no  men  to  make  a  crowd  ? 
— They  cannot  poll  of  course  after  four  o'clock. 

1919.  But  they  cannot  poll  at  four  o'clock, 
because  they  are  engaged  in  their  employment  at 
that  time  ? — They  can  poll  during  the  day,  and 
they  do  so. 

1920.  But  not  at  a  quarter  before  four  o'clock  ? 
—  Ves,  they  could. 

1921.  But  they  do  not  because  there  is  no 
crowd? — The  voters  would  not  create  a  crowd. 

L  4  1922.  You 
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— •  1922.  You    have   very   large    polls    at  your 

^7  J""®       municipal  elections,  have  you  not  ? — Very  large 
^^7»-        indeed. 

1923.  If  the  hours  were  extended  for  four 
hours  more,  do  you  think  that  you  would  have  a 
larger  poll  at  the  Parliamentary  elections? — 
I  believe  we  should  not,  or  else  I  should  think 
that  there  was  a  reason  for  changing  the  hours ; 
but  I  be b' eve  that  there  is  no  reason  whatever  for 
it ;  I  do  not  believe  that  there  would  be  an 
additional  vote  recorded  as  a  result  of  doubling 
the  time. 

1924.  At  what  time  does  the  declaration  of  the 
poll  take  place  now? — Always  on  the  same 
night.  The  formal  declaration  of  course  takes 
place  the  next  morning,  but  ordinarily  the  result 
of  the  election  is  declared  at  10  o'clock  the  same 
night.  I  believe  that  at  the  last  election,  at 
which  44,000  voted,  we  declared  the  result  of 
the  election  before  11  o'clock  the  same  evening, 
because  we  have  always  hitherto  disposed  of  the 
election  and  got  the  result  signed  by  the  mayor 
the  some  evening,  in  order  to  avoid  the  expense 
of  keeping  together  all  the  people  necessary  to 
do  the  work  for  another  day,  because  if  we  did 
we  should  have  to  pay  for  another  day. 

1925.  How  and  where  is  that  unofficial  decla- 
ration of  the  poll  made?  -It  is  nearly  always 
made  at  the  town  hall.  Of  course  you  have  natur- 
ally a  considerable  number  of  people  assembled 
together  to  learn  the  result  of  the  poll  at  a  Par- 
liamentary election.  There  are  the  committee 
rooms  of  the  several  candidates  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  town  hall,  the  Conservative  club  and 
the  Reform  club,  and  other  places  all  filled  with 
people  all  anxious  to  know  the  result  of  the  poll, 
and  a  crowd  collects  outside  out  of  mere 
curiosity. 

1926.  Although    there    is  no  disturbance   at. 
your  elections,  there  is  a  great  interest  felt  in 
them,  I  presume? — Naturally. 

1927.  And  I  suppose  that  one  of  the  most 
interesting  times  at  an  election  is  the  time  at 
which  the  declaration  of  the  poll  is  expected  to 
be  made  ? — Of  course  ;  sometimes  the  town  clerk 
and  the  maj-or  are  almost  alone  on  the  steps  of'' 
the  town  hall  when  the  official  declaration  is 
made,  because  the  mayor  naturally  wants  to 
satisfy  public  curiosity.  The  press  are  all  there, 
and  as  soon  as  the  intimation  is  given  to  the 
press,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be 
given  to  the  people  generally. 

1928.  But  I  was  speaking  of  the  unofficial 
declaration  of  the  poll;  those  people  from  the 
<;lubs  are  all  waiting  about  to  know  it,  are  they 
not  ? — No  doubt. 

1929.  And  they  form  a  considerable  but  an 
orderly  crowd? — Sometimes  there  is  a  large 
crowd  in  front  of  the  town  hall.  I  sometimes  go 
and  tell  them  that  there  will  be  no  declaration, 
but  they  do  not  care  for  that ;  they  think  that 
they  will  get  some  information  by  staying,  and 
they  do  stay. 

1930.  At  11  o'clock  at  night?— Yes. 

1931.  And  they  do  not  make  any  disturbance  ? 
— Certainly  not. 

1932.  Then  why  do  you  think  that  they  would 
make  more  disturbance  if  the  poll  were  kept  open 
until  eight  o'clock  ? — I  think,  probably,  crowds 
of  a  different  character  would  assemble.  They 
would  not  be  in  the  centre  of  the  town  where 
the  police  are  to  be  found,  but  they  would  be  in 
districts  occupied  by  the   working  and  lower 
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clasf^s.  I  do  not  suggest  that  it  would  be  the 
voters  who  would  create  the  disturbance ;  I  sug- 
srest  that  it  would  be  the  crowd  in  the  district ; 
and  when  the  working  people  come  from  their 
work,  and  find  that  there  is  an  election  going  on, 
it  is  quite  natural  that  they  should  assemble 
around  the  booth. 

1933.  But  when  they  come  from  their  work 
and  find  an  election  is  going  on,  and  that  the  poll 
is  to  be  unofficially  declared  about  1 1  o'clock, 
they  assemble  in  the  same  way,  do  they  not  ? — I 
was  speaking  rather  of  municipal  elections  ;  bat 
still,  to  a  certain  extent,  it  would  apply  to  Par- 
liamentary elections,  I  have  no  doubt,  if  the  poll, 
were  kept  open  until  eight  o'clock* 

1934.  Then  in  fact  you  would  have  the  crowd, 
which  now  concentrates  in  the  centre  of  the. 
town,  and  is  perfiectly  orderly  and  good  humoured, 
divided  into  a  number  of  smaller  bodies  infinitely 
less  likely  to  create  a  disturbance  ? — No,  that  is 
a  perfectly  different  crowd  in  front  of  the  town 
hall,  composed  of  an  entirely  different  class  of 
people. 

1935.  How  do  you  form  your  estimate  of  the 
crowd  in  front  of  the  town  hall  ? — ^Because  I  see 
them,  and  know  the  sort  of  people  that  there  are. 

1936.  And  the  lower  class  of  people  do  not 
come  at  all  ? — Not  at  all ;  it  is  not  worth  their 
while  to  come  down  out  of  the  outlying  districts 
into  the  ceutre  of  the  town. 

1937.  Do  you  think  it  would  tend  to  the  quiet- 
ness of  the  election  if  the  declaration  of  the  poll 
were  to  be  put  off  until  the  following  day? — I  do 
not  think  it  would  at  alL 

1938.  You  do  not  think  that  after  four  o'clock 

Eeople  would  go  home  and  wait  quietly  ? — We 
ave  no  special  difficulty  now ;  after  the  poll  is 
closed,  people  generally  go  away. 

1939.  But  you  do  not  think  they  would  go 
away  if  the  poll  were  kept  open  four  hours  later?  . 
—  I  think  they  would  at  eight  o'clock ;  because 
if  the  poll  were  kept  open  till  eight  o'clock,  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  would  almost  necessitate  the 
examination  of  the  votes,  and  finding  out  what 
the  result  of  the  election  was  the  following  day.; 
and  then  of  course  the  people  assemble  up  to  eight 
o'clock  about  the  booth,  and  when  the  door  wa« 
closed,  and  it  was  quite  understood  that  there 
could  not  be  a  declaration  of  any  kind  made  that 
night,  they  would  go  away.  But  then  there  is 
an  additional  objection  to  it,  that  we  should  have 
all  those  people  brought  together  the  next  morning 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  result  of  the  poll.  It 
would  be  an  additional  cost  to  the  candidates  ;  I 
am  speaking  of  those  who  would  have  to  deal 
with  the  voting  papers.  Now  we  always  make 
the  declaration  a  very  short  time  after  the  eleo* 
tion  closes  at  four  o'clock. 

1940.  Do  you  think  that  keeping  the  com- 
mittee rooms  open  for  four  hours  extra  would 
very  greatly  increase  the  expense  to  the  candi- 
date ? — I  am  satisfied  that  it  would. 

1941.  Are  they  paid  for  by  the  hour,  or  by 
the  day? — I  do  not  know  how  they  pay  for 
them ;  but  I  am  speaking  of  the  expense  of  the 
various  committee  rooms,  besides  the  additional 
expense  which  they  would  incur  in  cabs. 

1942.  I  believe,  as  a  rule,  the  committee  rooms 
are  kept  on  until  after  the  declaration  of  the  poll ; 
in  fact,  that  with  the  end  of  the  day  of  the  elee- 
tion  the  lease  of  the  committee  roon^  terminates, 
but  not  before  ? — I  am  not  aware  how  that  would  . 
be.     I  daresay  that  they  have  one  or  two  central 
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committee  rooms  kept  open  until  the  result  of 
tke  poll  is  ascertained;  but  I  do  not  suppose 
that  at  any  election  at  Manchester  the  scores 
of  public-houses,  where  the  committees  were 
sittmg,  would  be  kept  open  until  a  late  hour  at 
night. 

1943.  Is  it  the  general  practice  in  Man- 
chester to  have  the  district  committee  rooms  in 
public-houses  ? — ^I  think  so  in  a  great  many 
cases. 

Mr.  Barran. 

1944.  You  say  that  you  (speaking  in  the 
plural)  are  of  opmion  that  there  is  no  necessity 
for  the  change  ? — Decidedly. 

1945.  You  speak,  you  say,  not  only  in  your 
own  name,  but  in  the  name  of  Manchester  ? — 
Certainly. 

1946.  Will  you  explain  to  the  Committee 
what  you  mean  by  •*  speaking  for  Manchester  "  ? 
— Of  course  I  consider  that  the  corporation  re- 
presents Manchester ;  I  am  bound  to  say  so,  as 
the  town  clerk  ;  but  in  addition  to  that,  I  si: 
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for  those  who  manage  elections,  both  Parliamen- 
tary and  municipal,  who  believe  that  any  ex- 
tension of  the  hours  would  only  increase  their 
cost  and  trouble,  and  let^d,  I  will  not  say,  to 
actual  bribery,  but  to  possible  bribery  and  drink- 
ing. 

1947.  Has  there  been  a  meeting  of  the  per- 
sons who  take  an  interest  in  elections  ? — No,  not 
that  I  am  aware  of. 

1948.  Then  how  have  you  ascertained  their 
opinions? — By  conversation  with  those  parties. 
It  is  not  a  new  subject ;  it  is  a  subject  which  has 
been  often,  and  naturally  and  necessarily  dis- 
<^ussed  in  reference  to  what  has  taken  place  in 
Parliament. 

1949.  You  have  gathered  your  opinion  from 
cursory  observation  and  conversation  with  those 
who  are  interested  in  elections  ? — Yes. 

1950.  You  spoke  of  an  association  of  munici- 
pal corporations,  and  stated  that  the  question  had 
been  considered  by  them;  would  you  be  kind 
enough  to  tell  the  Committee  of  what  that  associa- 
tion of  corporations  is  composed? — This  association 
is  found  for  the  purpose  of  watching. 

1951.  I  do  not  want  to  know  the  purpose  for 
-which  it  is  formed,  but  the  persons  .who  compose 
the  association  ? — The  corporations  are  members. 

1952.  Am  I  to  understand  that  this  associa- 
tion of  corporations  represents  the  whole  of  the 
municipal  corporations  which  are  associated 
together? — Certainly,  because  the  corporations 
.are  members  of  the  association  by  the  act  of  the 
•corporation  itself. 

1953.  I  think  Leeds  is  in  this  association  ? — 
<J6rtainly. 

1954.  Am  I  to  understand  that  any  member 
of  the  Leeds  Corporation  is  entitled  to  attend 
your  meetings  which  are  held  from  time  to  time? 
— The  arrangement  is  this :  of  course  we  cannot 
expect  to  have  120  or  140  people  from  140  cor- 
porations coming  up  to  every  meeting,  so  that 
there  is  a  committee  of  management  which  con- 
sists of  representatives  from,  I  think,  21  boroughs, 
Leeds  bemg  one.  Whenever  that  committee  of 
management  meets,  notice  is  given  of  the 
subjects  to  be  discussed  at  the  meeting  in  a 
circular,  and  that  circular  is  sent  to  every  corpora- 
tion belonging  to  the  association,  with  an  intimation 
thAt  any  representative  from  that  corporation 
is  invited  to  attend. 

*6ao9. 


1955.  But  to  whom  is  this  notice  sent? — To 
the  town  clerk,  of  course. 

1956.  Is  it  a  general  rule  to  read  that  notice 
at  a  council  meeting,  or  to  send  a  copy  of  it  to 
each  member  of  the  corporation  ? — I  cannot  tell 
what  they  do  in  other  corporations. 

1957.  Is  that  the  rule  in  Manchester? — Cer- 
tainly not.  We  have  a  committee  who  manage 
that  matter. 

1958.  How  are  the  members  of  the  corporation 
to  ascertain  what  th.e  business  is  that  is  to  be 
brought  before  your  meetiug  from  time  to  time  ? 
— I  can  only  speak  for  our  own  corporation,  and 
they  have  abundant  opportunity  of  knowing 
what  is  to  be  discussed,  and  what  has  been 
decided. 

1959.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  explain  to 
the  committee  how  each  member  of  your  corpora- 
tion is  made  acquainted  with  the  subject  which 
is  coming  on  for  discussion  at  your  meetings, 
prior  to  the  holding  of  the  meeting  ? — What  is 
done  is  this:  when  a  summons  is  received 
for  a  meeting,  I  bring  that  summons  before  what 
is  called  the  Parliament  sub-committee  of  the 
corporation,  and  they  deal  with  it.  Their  resolu- 
tions are  entered  on  the  minutes,  and  those 
minutes  are  submitted  to  the  corporation  at  their 
next  meeting,  and  confirmed  or  otherwise,  as  they 
may  determine. 

1960.  Supposing  that  in  the  meantime,  that 
minute  having  been  entered  on  the  minute  book, 
your  meeting  is  held  in  London,- and  you  decide 
that  it  is  undesirable  to  extend  the  hours  of  poll- 
ing, what  opportunity  have  the  members  of  your 
corporation  of  discussing  the  question  before  you 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  which  you  have 
come  to  ? — If  the  meeting  was  held  in  London, 
before  the  corporation  met,  they  would  have  no 
such  opportunity;  but  as  town  clerk  of  Man- 
chester 1  would  not  be  here  to  give  evidence  if 
there  was  a  scintilla  of  doubt  upon  my  mind  as 
to  the  fact  that  the  evidence  which  I  am  giving  is 
in  accordance  with  the  views  of  the  corporation. 

1961.  Are  the  meetings  ever  held  without  the 
corporations  being  consulted  as  to  the  business 
which  is  going  to  be  brought  before  them  ? — The 
corporations  are  never  consulted,  because  the 
executive  in  London  must  agree  by  communica- 
tion with  the  honorary  secretaries  of  the  associa- 
tion as  to  the  time  at  which  a  meeting  is  to  be 
called,  and  as  to  the  subjects  to  be  put  upon  the 
paper  for  discussion;  and  any  corporation  can 
ask  for  any  subject  to  be  discussed  that  they 
think  fit. 

1962.  Is  it  a  rule  for  corporations  to  have 
matters  brought  before  them  which  are  likely  to 
be  discussed  at  these  meetings  of  the  association 
of  corporations  ? — Very  often. 

1 963.  I  have  known  a  good  deal  of  corporations, 
but  I  never  heard  of  a  case  of  the  kind.  You 
say  that  there  are  certain  number  of  repre- 
sentatives; will  }rou  pardon  my  asking  you  again 
what  the  number  is  ? — Twenty-one,  I  think ;  I  am 
speaking  now  of  the  committee  of  management. 

1964.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  tell  the 
Committee  who  the  persons  are  who  compose 
that  committee  of  management;  how  many 
mayors  and  how  many  town  clerks  ? — I  really 
cannot  tell;  sometimes  it  is  the  mayor,  sometimes 
it  is  an  alderman  with  the  town  clerk ;  they  vote 
at  every  meeting.  Although  some  people  have 
thought  it  desirable,  it  is  impossible  to  fix  the 
individuals  who  should  represent  the  corpoi*ation, 
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and  it  is  left  to  die  corporations  to  make  their 
own  arrangements. 

1965.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  these  meetings  are 
seldom  attended  by  the  mayors  or  aldermen? — 
No ;  they  are  very  often  attended  by  the  mayors; 
there  were  several  mayors  present  on  Tuesday. 

1966.  How  many  mayors  were  present  then? 
—  I  really  cannot  tell  you ;  the  mayor  of  Salford 
was  there,  and  there  was  an  alderman  from 
Liverpool;  I  really  do  not  know  the  others; 
there  was  an  aldermaa  from  Nottingham. 

1967.  Was  Nottingham  present  in  the  person 
of  the  town  clerk  or  of  the  mayor? — The  chair- 
man of  the  finance  committee,  I  believe  it  was, 
and  the  town  clerk. 

1968.  How  many  people  were  at  the  meeting 
when  the  resolution  was  passed  on  Tuesday  I — 
I.  think  there  were  ten  corporations  represented, 
and  I  think  there  were  about  17  or  18  persons 
pre?ent.  In  some  cases  there  was  only  the  town 
clerk  present,  in  others  the  mayor  and  town 
clerk,  and  in  others  an  alderman  and  the  town 
clerk. 

1969.  Can  you  tell  me  the  proportion  of  town 
clerks  to  other  representatives  ? — I  cannot. 

1970.  It  is  rather  an  important  feature,  be- 
cause the  question  is  one  which  affects,  to  a  great 
extent,  the  work  of  the  town  clerk  ? — I  do  not 
think  it  affects  the  work  of  the  town  clerk  in  the 
least. 

1971.  You  do  not  think  that  an  extension  of 
the  hours  would  entail  more  work  upon  him  ? — 
Not  more  work.  It  would  entail,  not  upon  the 
town  clerk,  but  upon  someone  the  necessity  of 
being  on  the  spot  a  few  hours  later  in  the  evening, 
but  uiere  is  no  additional  work  upon  the  town 
clerk.  I  think  the  town  clerk  would  never 
be  influenced  in  any  opinion  that  he  would 
give  upon  the  subject  by  anything  of  the  kind. 

1972.  You  do  not  think  it  would  increase 
his  anxiety  at  all  ?— Not  a  bit  of  it. 

1973.  Thatihe  would  have  no  fear  of  any  dis- 
turbance arising  from  any  prolongation  of  the 
hours  ? — That  is  quite  another  thing.  It  would 
increase  the  mayor's  anxiety,  and,  to  a  certain  ex- ' 
t^nt,  might  increase  that  of  the  town  clerk,  who 
is  the  mayor's  adviser.  It  would  increase  the 
trouble  of  the  mayor,  and  the  trouble  of  the 
police,  but  not  of  the  town  clerk  as  town 
clerk. 

1974.  I  think  you  said  that  you  had  praoti* 
cally  managed  the  elections  for  many  years  in 
Manchester  ? — ^I  did  say  so. 

1975.  Then  supposing  that  the  mayors  of  other 
boroughs,  in  proportion  to  their  ability  and  oppor- 
tunity, exercised  the  same  power  and  influence,  is 
it  not  likely  that  if  there  was  any  fear  of  disturb- 
ance it  would  increase  their  anxiety  ? — When  I 
said  that  I  managed  the  electicms  I  did  not  mean 
to  say  that  I  was  responsible  for  keeping  the 
peace. 

1976.  But  still  if  order  is  not  kept,  there  is 
more  difficulty  in  getting  to  a  satisfactory  conclu- 
sion, is  there  not  ? — Not  so  far  as  the  town  clerk 
is  concerned,  because  he  has  to  deal  with  the  re- 
sult, and  not  with  what  is  going  on  during 'the 
whole  of  the  day. 

1977.  You  said  that  yon  spoke  not  only  for 
yourself  and  for  Manchester,  but  you  spoke  as 
representing  the  Corporation  of  Mandiester,  but 
you  have  merely  formed  your  conclusions  from 
conversations  which  you  mtve^  had  from  time  to 
time  ? — Yes. 


Mr.  JBarr4i>'^-<)cmiinued. 

.  1978.  Have  you  ever  heard  any  opinion  ex- 
pressed as  to  the  cause  of  only  two-thirds  of  the 
electors  recording  their  votes  at  a  general  eleo- 
tion? — :No;  I  nave  heard  opinions  expressed, 
rather  of  surprise  than  otherwise,  at  the  number 
polled  out  of  our  constituency,  particularly  upon 
the  ladt  occasion ;  but  I  never  heard  it  suggested 
that  it  was  from  any  difficulty  in  voting  mat  the 
absentees  were  absent. 

1979.  At  the  school  board  election  there  were 
only  27,000  polled  out  of  66,000,  I  believe?— 
Yes. 

1980.  You  say  you  believe  that  was  from  want 
of  interest ;  was  there  not  a  good  deal  of  religious 
feeling  at  the  last  sqhool  wnird  election? — No, 
very  litde  ;  it  was  very  quiet. 

1981.  You  say  that  m  Manchester  there  would 
be  little  or  no  difficulty  in  men  recording  their 
votes  in  consequence  of  their  working  away  from 
their  homes  ? — I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any 
difficulty. 

1982.  Is  there  much  building  going  on  in  Man^ 
Chester  ? — A  great  deal  in  some  parts,  but  more 
in  the  outskirts. 

1983.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  what  the 
width  and  length  of  Manchester  is? — I  cannot 

1984.  Is  it  a  widely  scattered  place? — It  is 
rather  confined  than  otherwise. 

1985.  Therefore  there  would  not  be  the  same 
difficulty  in  MatKshester  that  there  is  in  some 
boroughs  ?— No,  certainly  not.  I  fancy  that 
Leeds  is  probabl3r  one  of  the  largest  bodrougha 
existing ;  I  think  it  k  four  or  five  times  as.  large 
ii^  size  as  Manchester. 

1986.  You  said  that  there  would  be  eonuder- 
able  difficulty  in  carrying  on  the  polling  in  the 
dark,  did  you  not? — I  am  sure  there  would. 

1987.  But  you  know  that  at  the  municipid 
elections,  which  take  place  in  November,  they 
have  to  light  the  gas  ? — ^It  is  quite  possible. 

1988.  Yo.u  say  that  it  would  involve  consider- 
able expense  to  fix  up  the  gas  in  the  different 
polling  booths ;  I  suppoise  you  are  aware  that  at 
the  present  time  the  duplex  lamp  is  a  very  popular 
lamp,  and  could  be  fixed  at  very  little  expense  ? 
— I  do  not  know. 

1989.  Are  you  aware  that  oil  is  used  now  very 
much  for  lighting  ? — No  doubt  it  is  used ;  but  it 
would  be  a  great  expense  to  buy  200  or  300 
lamps ;  and  I  should  say  that  there  would  be  a 
very  great  chance  of  a  lamp  being  upset. 

1990.  Supposing  that  a  lamp  was  put  ei^ht 
feet  up,  would  there  be  any  aifficulty? — That 
would  increase  the  cost ;  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  light  the  polling 
places,  but  I  do  say  that  it  would  be  very  ex- 
pensive, and  with  all  the  expense  it  would  not  do 
away  with  the  objections  to  having  the  votings 
carried  on  after  dark« 

1991.  Did  you  say  that  ciuadidadtes  have  been 
asked  whether  they  wished  to  have  the  hours  of 
polling  extended? — No,  I  have  not  said  so; 
I  have  never  communicated  with  any  candidate. 

1992.  That  was  your  own  statement,  I  think  ? 
-r-I  have  made  a  mistake  if  I  said  so ;  I  said 
those  who  conduct  the  elections  for  the  candi* 
dates. 

1993.  You  said  the  candidates,  I  think  ?— Then 
I  made  a  mistake,  because  I  have  never  comma* 
nicated  with  a  candidate  that  I  know  of  upon  tlie 
subject. 

Mr.  Tenmuit 

1994.  Do  you  think  that  there  would  be  any 
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practieal  difficulty  in  giving  a  voter  in  a  borough, 
as  he  has  now  in  a  county,  the  opportunity  of 
recording  hiB  vote  at  some  other  polling  place 
than  at  the  polling  place  where  be  resides? — 
Yes,  1  think  that  it  would  be  almost  impossible, 
because  you  must  have  in  the  hands  of  the  pre- 
siding officers  at  all  these  booths  a  correct  record 
of  those  entitled  to  vote  at  each  particular  place. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  have  an  official  ii^t  of 
the  places  at  which  possibly  the  workpeople 
might  prefer  voting,  because  that  would  be  con- 
stantly changing. 

1995.  But  I  am  supposing  that  the  place  at 
-which  a  voter  is  to  record  his  vote,  must  be  of 
course  a  jpatter  of  record  beforehand,  as  it  is  now 
in  a  county ;  he  must,  of  course,  when  he  is  put 
on  the  register  in  each  year,  state  if  be  wishes  to 
change  his  polling  place;  do  you  think  there 
would  be  any  practical  difficulty  in  an  arrange- 
ment of  that  kind  ? — I  do  not  think  there  would 
be  any  insuperable  difficulty  in  an  arrangement 
of  that  kind. 

1996.  It  would  get  over  the  difficulty  of  his 
place  of  work  being  very  far  from  his  place  of 
residence,  would  it  not? — It  would;  it  would 
simply  be  putting  him  down  to  rote  at  the  place 
which  he  mraself  selected. 

Mr.  Burt. 

1997.  You  are  of  opinion  that  so  far  as  Man- 
chester is  concerned,  all  the  voters  on  the  register 
can  record  their  votes  in  the  present  hours  if 
they  care  about  it  ? — I  think  so. 

1998.  It  has  been  stated  in  evidence  before 
this  Committee,  that  with  reference  to  many 
other  towns  the  men  engaged  in  the  building 
trades,  for  ej^ample,  live  at  such  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  polling  places  that  they  cannot 
possibly  record  their  votes  in  the  present  hours : 
you  do  not  think  that  that  applies  at  all  to  Man- 
chester?— No,  I  do  not.  1  believe  that  even 
when  they  are  engaged  in  building  they  could 
have  the  facility  of  voting  afforded  to  them  if 
they  wished. 

1999.  You  spoke,  when  enumerating  the  evils 
and  difficulties  arising  from  the  extension  of  the 
hours  of  polling,  about  the  increased  expense  of 
getting  clerks,  and  so  on  ;  and  you  expressed  an 
opinion  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  get  them  at 
such  a  paltry  amount  as  three  guineas  a  day ; 
I  do  not  Tcnow  whether  we  may  infer  that  you 
consider  three  guineas  a  day  a  very  paltry  sum 
generally  to  be  paid  ? — I  do,  for  the  gentlemen 
whom  we  usually  try  to  get  to  act  as  presiding 
officers.     We  used  to  get  them  for  two  guineas, 

-  but  I  do  not  think  that  tbe  amount  induces  par- 
ties to  attend.  It  is  not  a  question  of  amount; 
whatever  the  amount  was  it  would  not  do  away 
with  the  difficulties  which  I  see  in  asking  gentle- 
men to  sit  from  eight  o^clock  in  the  morning  until 
eight  o'clock  in  the  evening.  I  think  it  is  an 
unreasonable  time.  In  the  arrangements  for  the 
school  board  elections  there  is  a  oiscretion  giving 
to  the  returning  officer  to  prescribe  the  hours 
and  to  alter  the  hours  between  one  hour  and 
another,  morning  and  afternoon,  not  making  the 
poll  extend  over  more  than  eight  hours.  We 
made  an  application  to  know  whether  there  was 
any  desire  to  have  the  hours  altered,  and  the  inti« 
mation  given  by  all  parties  to  the  mayor  was, 
that  they  were  desirous  of  having  the  hours 
maintained  which  had  been  previously  adopted. 

2000.  You  stated,  I  think,  that  the  clerks  were 
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about    half  their  time  completely  disengaged,         "T^ 
that  they  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  twn-f  their      ^"^gj?^® 
thumbs  ? — That  is  the  fact ;    I  know  that  from         *  '  ' 
my  own  experience.     I  go  into  the  booths  from 
time  to  time  during  the  day,  and  I  find  them 
empty,  and  I  find  the  presiding  officers  ennuyi 
to  a  large  extent,  and  only  too  thankful  to  get 
their  cigars. 

2001 .  Can  you  give  us  any  evidence  as  to  how 
they  are  engaged  at  the  dinner  hour,  whether  at 
that  particular  time  they  are  very  busy  ? — There 
is  often,  in  fact,  generally  an  influx  of  voters 
during  the  dinner  hour. 

2002.  And  you  think  that  the  whde  of  the 
men  who  are  anxious  to  record  their  votes  can. 
record  rhem  in  the  dinner  hour? — There  is  a 
breakfast  hour  and  a  dinner  hour  during  the  day. 
My  opinion  is,  that  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  that 
the  vote  should  be  recorded  during  a  particular 
hour.  I  am  satisfied  that  where  a  voter  finds  it 
necessary  he  would  obtain  the  consent  that  would 
be  necessary  for  the  half  bourns  absence  to  enable 
him  to  vote. 

2003.  I  should  not  be  disposed  to  throw  any 
doubt  upon  the  willingness  of  employers  to  accord 
privileges  of  that  kind;  but,  is  it  not  a  matter  of 
fact,  that  in  many  cases  they  could  not,  however 
disposed  they  might  be  to  do  so,  accord  a  privilege 
of  that  kind  without  inconveniencing  the  whole 
of  the  other  men  engaged ;  one  man's  employment 
depending  so  much  upon  another's  that  it  is  not 
simply  ^  question  ox  an  individual  leaving  his 
etnployment,  but  it  might  involve  the  stoppage  of 
the  whole  concern? — It  is  quite  possible  that 
there  might  be  occasional  aifficulties  of  that 
kind. 

2004.  Would  it  be  fair  to  ask  an  employer  to 
do  it  in  a  case  of  that  kind? — I  do  not  see  any 
great  hardship  in  asking  him  to  do  it. 

2005.  I  think  you  gave  the  opinion  that  the 
lengthening  of  the  houra  would  tend  very  much 
to  increase  the  disturbance  and  drunkenness 
which  prevail  in  connection  with  elections? — Yes, 
I  believe  that  most  decidedly.  If  they  had  two 
or  three  hours  having  nothing  in  the  world  to  do 
but  just  to  loaf  about  the  polling  booths,  you 
might  be  quite  sure  that  there  would  be  a  good 
decu  of  that  time  occupied  in  drinking. 

2006.  I  entirely  agree  with  you,  that  it  is  for 
those  who  want  the  change  to  make  out  a  case  for 
it;  but  if  the  hours  were  extended  to  eight  o'clock, 
and  it  were  known  ihat  the  poll  could  not  be 
declared  on  that  day,  is  it  not  probable  that  people 
would  disperse  and  go  to  their  homes? — No,  not 
at  all ;  it  is  not  waitmg  for  the  poll  that  I  should 
expect  the  crowd  to  assemble ;  it  would  be  watch- 
ing the  voters  going  into  the  booth,  and  chaffing 
them  right  and  left  as  they  went,  because  the 
crowd  had  got  nothing  else  to  do.  It  would  be 
an  amusement  for  them  to  assemble  around  the 
])olling  booth,  and  in  a  densely  populated  district 
a  crowd  would  be  got  up  with  the  greatest  possible 
facility.  Such  people  as  I  am  supposing  would 
be  induced  to  come  together  about  the  booths, 
would  not  care  much  about  the  election. 

2007.  1  undersrtood  you  to  quality  your  opinion 
by  stating  that  it  was  not  so  much  the  votere 
and  those  interested  in  the  election,  as  what  we 
may  call  the  idle  population  who  would  assemble 
in  crowds  ? — Yes,  exactly. 

2008.  Would  not  that  part  of  the  population 
in  a  big  town  be  quite  as  nkely  to  crowd  around 
the  booths  at  mid-day  or  any  other  hour,  as  at    . 

m2  night? 
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Mr.  Burt — contlnuecL 

night? — No,  because  they  are  most  of  them  at 
work  of  6ome  kind,,  and  the  hours  of  labour  would 
have  ceased,  and  from  six  o'clock  to  eight  say, 
those  people  would  have  nothing  in  the  world  to 
do  but  to  come  and  amuse  themselves  whenever 
there  was  a  little  excitement  in  connection  with 
an  election. 

2009.  Then  I  understand  you  to  be  of  opinion 
that  it  is  the  working  people  who  are  following  a 
daily  occupation  who  form  the  rowdy  element 
in  the  town? — Some  of  them  would  be.  I  do 
not  mean  to  use  the  term  offensively  towards  the 
working  people  at  all.  It  is  quite  natural  that 
if  they  are  idle,  and  there  is  an  election  goinff 
on,  they  will  be  crowding  about  that  place ;.  and 
it  is  quite  natural  that  u  they  are  there,  they 
will  amuse  themselves  by  chaflSng  the  people 
going  in  the  booth,  and  drinking  for  their  own 
gratification. 

Mr.  Cotes. 
2010-  You  said  that  you  spoke  with  the 
authority  of  the  town  council ;  has  this  matter 
been  discussed  by  the  town  council  at  their 
meetings? — No;  the  resolution  of  the  sub-com- 
mittee will  be  before  the  meeting  to-day  of  the 
general  purposes  committee,  which  is  practically 
the  whole  corporation,  because  it  happens  that 
there  has  not  been  time  for  anything  else ;  but  it 
has  been  before  them  before. 

2011.  The  honourable  Member  for  Leeds 
asked  you  if  you  saw  any  objection  to  a  voter 
choosing  his  own  polling  station ;  I  presume  that 
that  he  would  have  to  appear  before  the  revising 
barrister  for  that  purpose  ? — That  would  not  be 
necessary,  because  if  the  law  were  altered  to  that 
extent,  of  course  the  overseer  would  enter  him 
as  a  voter  in  the  particular  district  ivhich  he 
selected,  and  then  he  would  go  in  the  list  in  the 
regular  way ;  it  would  only  be  in  a  case  that  had 
not  been  attended  to  that  he  would  have  to  go 
before  the  revising  barrister. 

2012.  But  the  election  might  happen  14  or  15 
months  after  he  had  made  his  choice  ? — Yes,  but 
then  he  would  be  only  in  the  same  position  as  if 
he  had  been  entered  for  his  house.  No  doubt 
he  might  change  his  place  of  occupation  every 
week. 

2013.  If  he  voted  further  from  his  residence 
would  there  not  be  an  increased  chance  of  per- 
sonation ? — Of  course  there  would  be  that  pos- 
sible. diflSculty. 

Mr.  HaUey. 

2014.  I  think  you  said  once  or  twice  that  12 
hours  from  eight  to  eight  would  be  too  long  to 
keep  the  clerlw  employed  ? — Yes,  or  the  presimng 
officers. 

2015.  Those  duties  which  they  have  to  perform 
require  very  great  care  and  constant  attention ; 
they  are  not  duties  which  a  man  can  slur  over ; 
in  each  individual  case  he  must  see,  for  instance, 
that  the  voting  paper  is  properly  marked,  as  we 
have  heard  lately  elsewhere  ? — Yes. 

2016.  For  that  his  attention  must  be  kept  con- 
stantly on  the  stretch  ? — Of  course  it  must  whilst 
he  13  occupied.     . 

2017.  And  therefore  you  think  that  12  hours 
is  a  longer  time  than  nine  men  out  of  ten  could 
keep  their  attention  properly  fixed  ? — I  believe 
so,  aecidedly,  and  I.believe  that  our  people  would 
refuse  to  do  it. 

2018.  Even  if  they  did  attempt  to  undertake. 
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it  they  would  naturally  expect  more  pay  tlian 
they  get  now  ? — I  think  so. 

2019.  They  would  have  their  work  increased 
by  one-third  in  point  of  time,  and  therefore, 
naturally,  tliey  would  expect,  I  suppose,  a  corre- 
sponding increase  in  their  pay? — It  is  quite 
natural  that  they  should ;  I  do  not  believe  they 
woidd  object  to  it  half  so  much  if  they  were 
employed,  but  they  would  object  to  be  compelled 
to  remain  there  and  have  nothing  to  do. 

2020.  On  the  other  hand,  I  suppose  that  it  would 
add  very  much  to  the  expense  and  would  be  very 
inconvenient  and  difficult  to  have  a  shift? — Very 
difficult  If  it  were  universally  adopted  it  would 
double  the  expense,  and  I  think  you  would  have 
to  have  a  relay. 

2021.  It  stands  to  reason,  of  course,  that  that 
would  double  the  expense,  and  might  be  conducive 
to  great  inconvenience  ? — Yes,  and  in  Manchester 
it  will  be  seen  at  once  what  the  expense  will  be 
when  we  have  110  presiding  officers  besides  the 
clerks;  and  it  might  also  be  said  that  it  would  in- 
crease the  cost  to  the  candidates  also. 

2022.  Because,  in  addition  to  the  official  ex- 
penses, the  candidates  have  to  keep  their  own 
personation  agents,  and  people  of  that  sort  in  the 
booths  to  watch  the  whole  time? — Of  course 
they  have. 

2023.  And  the  same  remarks  as  to  long  hours 
would,  of  course,  equally  apply  to  the  officials  ? 
— They  would. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Forster. 

2024.  You  are  aware  that  an  Act  has  been 
passed,  resulting  from  the  recommendation  of  the 
Committee  for  extending  the  hours  of  polling  in 
London  ? — I  am. 

2025.  Have  you  had  any  conmiunication  at  aU 
with  the  returning  officers  of  the  different 
boroughs  of  London  as  to  how  they  get  over 
these  difficulties? — London  generally  has  special 
and  peculiar  legislation,  and  I  thought  that  we 
should  wait  probably,  and  see  how  it  worked  in 
London  before  any  change  would  be  suggested 
elsewhere. 

2026.  Do  you  think  that  as  regards  the  in- 
crease of  cost  and  of  time,  during  which  the 
deputy  returning  officers  and  other  officials  would 
be  employed,  there  is  anything  in  the  circum- 
stances 01  Manchester  different  from  those  of  a 
large  borough  like  Marylebone  ? — I  do  not  think 
there  is.  In  fact,  so  far  as  I  know,  it  was  the 
suggestion  of  the  metropolitan  boroughs  that  in- 
duced the  three  guineas  to  be  put  into  the  Act 
as  the  charge,  rather  than  the  amount  for  which 
we  had  been  able  to  get  our  people  previously^ 
viz.,  two  guineas. 

2027.  X  ou  would  not  for  a  moment  suppose,  I 
imagine,  that  a  Manchester  clerk  would  acknow- 
ledge that  he  was  less  able  to  work  for  12  hours 
consecutively  than  a  London  clerk? — I  do  not: 
mean  to  say  that  it  is  a  physical  impossibility  at  all. 

2028.  I  rather  understood  you  to  say  that  you 
thought  it  was  almost  too  much  to  put  upon  the 
men  ? — I  was  speaking  not  so  much  of  the  clerks 
as  of  the  presiding  officers.  The  clerks  are  glad 
to  work  even  longer  hours  for  comparatively 
moderate  pay. 

2029.  Is  there  .  anything  in  the  position  of 
those  gentlemen  who  assist  the  returning  officer 
in  Manchester  to  put  them  in  a  different  position 
to  what  they  are  in  London  ? — ^I  do  not  know- 
that  there  is. 

203O.  If 
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2080.  If  they  get  over  theee  difficulties  in 
V>ndon,  I  suppose  you  would  think  that  you 
might  get  over  them  in  Manchester  ? — It  is  quite 
possible ;  but  those  are  minor  objections  to  the 
change  in  my  mind. 

2031.  With  regard  to  any^evance  that  exists 
in  Manchester,  we  see  the  tact  that  the  uropor- 
tion  of  votes  polled  in  Manchester  is  considerably 
less,  even  with  an  excited  election,  than  it  is  in 
many  boroughs  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  that. 

2032.  For  instance,  at  the  last  election,  when 
Mr.  Jacob  Bright  and  Mr.  Powell  were  the  can- 
didates, there  was  a  good  deal  of  political  ex- 
citement, was  there  not  ? — No  doubt ;  but  I  say 
that  I  am  not  aware  of  what  the  proportion  is 
in  other  boroughs. 

2033.  I  think  I  may  almost  take  ds  a  fact 
that  comparing  Manchester  with  a  compara- 
tively small  borough  like  my  own  borough,  the 
borough  of  Bradford,  the  proportion  of  votes 
polled  in  Manchester  is  nothing  like  what  it  is 
in  the  borough  of  Bradford  ? — I  am  not  aware. 

2034.  There  are  a  good  many  mills  still  in 
Manchester,  are  there  not  ? — They  are  diminish- 
ing constantly,  but  there  are  some  still. 

2035.  Is  it  the  custom  for  the  mill  hands  to 
have  a  half*holida^  on  the  day  of  the  election  ? 
— No,  I  do  not  think  it  is,  as  a  general  custom  ; 
I  have  heard  that  in  many  places  there  is  pretty 
nearly  a  holiday  when  there  is  a  general  election, 
but  I  do  not  think  it  is  in  Manchester. 

2036.  That  brings  up  the  reason  why  I  asked 
the  question.  ,  It  was  stated  when  advocating 
this  change  in  London,  that  one  chief  ground  for 
it  was  that,  owing  to  the  enormous  size  of  London, 
employers  were  not  so  acted  upon  by  public 
opinion  as  to  induce  them  to  stop  their  mills,  or 
other  places  of  work,  in  the  afternoon,  as  they 
would  be  in  comparatively  small  places,  such,  for 
instance,  as  my  own  borough,  Bradford,  where  it 
is  very  much  the  habit ;  do  not  you  think  that, 
considering  the  size  of  Manchester,  that  the 
same  feeling  may  rather  operate  there  ? — ^I  do 
not,  because  Manchester  is  not  large,  for  the 
population  of  Manchester  is  very  small;  the 
lunits  of  Manchester  are,  I  think  you  will  find, 
in  proportion,  very  much  smaller  than  those  of  a 
great  many  other  boroughs. 

2037.  Can  you  give  us  the  distance? — I  can- 
not. 

Chairman. 

2038.  Do  you  know  the  acreage  ?-^No,  I  do 
not. 

Mr.  W.  K  Forster. 

2039.  Nobody  knows  Manchester  better  than 
you  do;  you  can  surely  give  us  the  distance 
within  half-a-mile  from  onQ  side  of  Manchester 
to  the  other? — I  daresay  I  can;  I  am  speaking 
very  doubtfully,  because  there  are  so  many 
points  to  be  considered ;  for  instance,  where  1 
live  is  not  in  the  borough  of  Manchester,  and 
taking  the  boundary  of  the  borough  on  the  side 
I  live,  and  going  to  almost  any  of  the  other  boun- 
daries, either  at  Chorlton-upon-Medlock,  Ardwick 
or  Hulme,  I  should  not  think  it  is  more  than 
three  miles;  but  I  really  am  speaking  somewhat 
doubtfully. 

2040.  X  ou  have  a  great  many  masons  who  are 
voters  in  Manchester,  I  suppose  ? — Of  course  there 
are;  we  have  builders  in  Manchester,  and  we 
must  have  masons. 

2041.  What  are  the  hours  at  which  the  masons 
0.109. 
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go  to  work,  and  come  away  from  it? — ^I  really  do        — 
not  know  at  what  time  they  go  to  work ;  I  think      ^7  June 
the  hours  vary.  *^7^' 

2042.  Do  you  not  think  that  they  go  before' 
eight  o'clock  ? — Very  likely  they  do ;  but  in  that 
case  they  have  their  breakfast  hour. 

2043.  They  go  to  work  before  eight  o'clock, 
and  they  come  away  after  four  o'clock  in  the 
summer,  do  they  not? — Yes,  certainly. 

2044.  Supposing  that  their  place  of  weraploy- 
ment  is  some  distance  from  their  homes,  what  do 
they  do  with  regard  to  their  meals? — I  really  do 
not  know. 

2045.  That  is  just  the  point  upon  which  we 
are  told,  judging  from  other  towns,  that  there  is 
a  grievance,  that  in  a  large  town  those  sort  of 
men  live  some  way  off  from  their  work,  and  either 
cannot  get  away  to  vote,  or  are  obliged  to  cut 
so  much  off  their  meal  hours,  that  it  is  a  sacrifice 
that  many  of  them  will  not  make ;  do  you  know 
whether  that  is  the  case  in  Manchester  or  not  ? — 
All  I  can  say  is,  as  I  have  already  stated,  that  I  have 
not  heard  complaints  made ;  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  it  is  not  possible  that  there  are  indi- 
vidual cases  where  a  man  has  very  great  difficulty 
in  voting. 

2046.  Is  there  a  very  much  larger  number 
voting  in  the  dinner  hour  than  at  any  other  hour? 
— There  is  always  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
voters  at  that  time. 

2047.  How  is  it  during  the  last  half-hour 
generally  at  Manchester  ? — Very  often  there  is 
no  voting  at  all,  but  if  there  is  any  pressure  it  is 
exceptional.  It  has  generally  been  worked  out 
long  before  four  o'clock. 

2048.  So  far  as  you  can  see,  the  constituency 
is  polled  out  by  what  time ;  by  three  o'clock  ?— 
It  varies  very  much.  Sometimes  from  two  o'clock 
to  four  there  is  scarcely  any  polling  compara- 
tively ;  but  it  varies,  of  course,  in  different 
districts. 

2049.  I  suppose  you  would  see  that  the  multi- 
plication of  polling  places,  or  polling  stations, 
unless  it  met  the  difficulty  of  the  distance  of  the 
place  of  polling  from  the  place  of  work,  would 
not  meet  this  evil  that.  I  am  mentioning  what- 
ever it  might  be  ? — Certainly  not  ;  it  would 
necessarily  more  or  less  meet  the  difficulty,  but 
not  entirely. 

2050.  It  would  not  in  the  slightest  degree 
affect  the  question  of  the  distance  of  a  voter's 
place  of  work  from  his  house  ? — Certainly  not;  a 
mason  might  be  working  miles  away  from  his 
residence,  of  course. 

2051.  What  are  the  hours  of  polling  at  school 
board  elections  in  Manchester? — I  believe  they 
are  the  same  as  at  the  Parliamentary  elec- 
tions. 

2052.  Had  you  anything  to  do  with  fixing 
them? — ^Yes,  the  mayor  consulted  the  parties 
who  were  interested  in  the  election  as  to  the 
desirability  of  any  change  being  made,  and  they 
expressed  a  desire  to  have  no  cmtnge. 

2053.  Have  you  the  same  hours  as  you  had  at 
the  beginniDg? — Certainly. 

2054.  You  had  the  option  of  having  them  later, 
and  you  determined  not  to  use  it? — Yes,  I  believe 
that  is  the  law  now. 

2055.  And  nobody  of  any  importance  has 
applied  to  you  to  make  any  change  in  thf^t 
matter  ? — No,  they  expressly  said  that  they  did 
not  desire  the  change. 

2056.  If  the  same  option  were  given  to  Man- 
M  3  Chester 
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Chester  with  regard  to  extending  the  hours  of 
polling  at  Parliamentary  elections  as  has  been 
given  to  you  with  regard  to  school  board 
elections,  supposing  that  it  was  given  for 
instance  to  the  town  council,  how  do  you  think 
it  would  be  used  ?  —  They  would  determine, 
in  my  opinion^  to  have  the  hours  as  they 
exist. 

2056*.  Assuming  that  there  are  large  towns  in 
which  there  is  at  any  rate  supposed  to  be  a  griev- 
ance, and  that  in  order  to  meet  that  grievance 
where  it  exists,  and  in  order  at  the  same  time  not 
to  make  a  change  which  would  not  be  generally 
wished  for  in  other  places,  that  power  was  given 
for  the  change  to  be  made  by  the  action  of  the 
town  council,  what  would  be  your  opinion  of  such 
a  suggestion  as  that  ? — I  should  certainly  much 
prefer  that  to  having  the  alteration  of  the  hours 
nxed  by  Act  of  Parliament, 

2057.  It  was  once  proposed  that  the  returning 
officer  for  the  time  being  should  have  the  power 
of  fixing  the  hours ;  do  you  see  any  objection  to 
that? — ^I  do  not  see  any  objection  to  that ;  but  in 
my  opinion  it  would  be  preferable  to  have  it 
determined  by  the  town  council,  so  as  to  relieve 
the  returning  officer  from  a  responsibility  which 
might  possibly  be  found  unpleasant. 

2058.  The  objection  that  was  made  by  giving 
the  power  to  the  returning  officer  for  each  special 
election  at  the  time  was  that  it  might  be  possible 
that  one  party  or  the  other  might  think  that  the 
extension  might  be  useful  or  harmful  ? — ^I  was 
going  to  venture  to  say  that  I  think  it  would  be 
an  undesirable  responsibility  to  put  upon  the 
returning  officer,  because  he  might  find  it  rather 
difficult  m  some  cases  to  decide.  In  Manchester 
we  had  no  difficulty,  because  there  was  no  other 
course  suggested. 

2059.  On  the  other  hand,  supposing  that  such 
a  matter  were  brought  before  the  town  council 
some  time  before  the  election,  and  were  under- 
stood not  to  concern  one  special  election,  but  to 
<5oncem  the  course  which  they  generally  took,  you 
would  not  see  much  objection  to  that  proposal  ? 
— I  should  see  far  less  objection  t6  it  than  abso- 
lutely altering  the  hours. 

2060.  You  feel  clear  thjUj  there  would  be 
almost  one  opinion  about  it  in  Manchester  ? — I 
think  so,  and  I  think  it  would  be  &r  better  that 

'  if  there  was  such  a  discretion  it  should  be  vested 
in  the  town  council.  Of  course  it  is  desirable 
that  the  alteration  should  be  made  without  refer- 
ence to  any  special  election, 

206 1 .  I  suppose  I  may  take  it  for  granted  that 
everybody  wishes  to  get  the  thing  over  as  quickly 
as  possible  ? — Most  assuredly. 

2062.  And  especially  those  who  take  a  deep 
interest  in  politics,  and  who  want  to  know  what  is 
the  result? — No  doubt  They  sajr  that  an  exten- 
sion of  the  hours  of  polling  will  increase  their 
expense  and  trouble.  I  should  be  very  sorry  if 
we  were  not  in  a  position  to  declare  the  result  of 
the  poll  practically  the  same  evening.  We  have 
always  done  so  without  any  difficulty,  and  it  is  a 
great  satisfaction  to  the  parties  interested. 

Mr,  Isaac. 

2063.  The  right  honourable  gentleman  asked 
you  a  question  with  reference  to  the  Act  passed 
this  Session  extending  the  hours  of  poUmg  in 
London ;  I  suppose  jou  are  aware  that  no  election 
has  taken  place  since  that  Act  passed? — I  imagine 
-fiot.    I  am  not  aware  of  the  fact.    It  extends. 


Mr.  /^aac^continiied. 

T  suppose,  to  all  elections,  whether  Parliamentary 
or  school  board. 

2064.  Your  reply  to  the  right  honourable  gen- 
tleman was  given  with  a  knowledge  that  no  elec- 
tion had  tAken  place  since  iJ&e  Act  passed,  and 
that  therefore  the  returning  officers  in  these  large 
metropolitan  boroughs  could  not  have  had  any 
experience  as  to  how  it  would  work? — It  is  my 
impression  that  there  has  been  no  election  since 
the  Act  was  passed. 

2065.  You  spoke  of  the  meetii^  on  Tuesday 
last,  with  reference  to  these  corporate  bodies  who 
were  represented  there ;  you  do  not  mean  to  con- 
vey to  the  Coonmittee  that  you  aire  represenfang 
the  whole  of  the  140  corporations  who  are  piem- 
bers  of  your  body  ? — Certainly  not. 

2066*.  But  simply  those  who  attended  on  Tues- 
day when  the  resolution  was  passed? — That  was 
why  I  gave  the  names*  The  Chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee  and  the  town  clerkof  Notting- 
ham were  present. 

2067.  With  reference  to  the  last  question  which 
you  answered  as  to  giving  power  either  to  the 
returning  officer  or  to  the  corporation  to  vary  the 
hours  of  polling,  would  you  prefer  that  power  to 
be  given  to  them  to  bavins:  it  fixed  by  Act  of  Par- 
liament?— I  would  certainly  pr^r  the  power 
bein^  given  to  them  to  having  it  fixed  by  Act  of 
Parhament  that  the  x>olling  should  last  for  12 
hours,  but  I  hope  that  if  the  discretion  was  given 
there  would  be  also  a  limitation  to  the  hours  as 
there  is  in  the  case  of  sdiool  board  dbctions. 
There  ihe  hours  of  polling  are  limited  to  eight 
hours;  a  discretion  being  given  to* fix  the  lime 
during  which  the  polling  shall  take  place  b^^ween 
a  certain  hour  in  the  morning  and  a  certain  hoar 
in  the  evening. 

2068.  So  that  even  under  those  cironmstances 
you  would  not  give  anybody  the  power  of  in- 
creasing the  number  of  hours  daring  which  the 
poll  should  be  open  ?— -No. 

2069.  If  there  had  been  a  di^osition  on  the 
part  of  a  larger  number  of  electors  in  Manchester 
to  vote  either  in  1874  or  1876,  are  you  of  opinion 
that  there  was  ample  time  for  them  to  reoord 
their  votes?— I  have  already  said  that  Ihat  is 
decidedly  my  opinion. 

2070.  Assuming  that  in  Manchester  the  hours 
were  extended,  you  are  of  opinion  that  a  larger 
number  of  votes  would  not  be  recorded,  although 
the  time  would  be  extended  ?  —  I  have  very- 
great  doubts  about  it. 

Sir  William  CunninghaTne, 

2071.  You  have  said  in,  answer  to  the  honour- 
able Member  who  has  just  examined  you,  that 
vou  only  considered  yourself  justified  in  express- 
ing the  opinions  of  the  boroughs  who  were 
represented  at  the  last  meeting  of  this  municipal 
association  with  regard  to  this  question? — I 
stated  distinctly  that  I  do  represent,  and  with 
their  full  sanction,  the  boroughs  represented  at 
the  meeting  on  Tuesday;  but  I  do  not  go 
beyond  that.  I  do  not  profess  to  ^ve  the  opinions 
of  any  corporation  whose  representatives  were 
present  on  that  occasion. 

2072.  But,  I  understood  you  also  to  say  that 
there  had  been  a  previous  meeting  of  the  same 
body  at  which  the  subject  had  been  discussed, 
and  a  resolution  arrived  at? — Certainly,  when 
there  was  a  much  larger  number  of  representa- 
tives of  corporations  present  The  exact  number 
I  cannot  say,  but  I  believe  there  were  25  or  80, 

if 
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if  not  more.  It  was  the  general  meeting  of  the 
association,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  o;ae  borough,  they  were  all  of  one 
mind. 

Mr,  W.  JS.  For  iter. 

2073.  What  was  that  borough  ? — Birmingham. 

Sir  William  Cunninghame. 

2074.  Do  you  not  consider  yourself  justified 
then,  in  saying  that  the  association  were  unani- 
mous upon  the  point  ? — I  should  not  like  to  say 
BO,  because  I  cannot  go  beyond  my  own  know- 
ledge, and  it  is  quite  possible  that  out  of  140 

'  corporations  (and  certainly  there  were  two-thirds 
or  more  whose  repi-esentatives  were  not  present) 
all  might  not  agree  in  the  opinion  given  by  those 
present  At  the  same  time,  if  silence  gave  con- 
sent, they  might  be  said  to  be  agreeing,  because 
it  was  one  of  the  subjects  named  for  disousAiou, 
and  they  did  not  think  fit  to  attend. 

2075.  The  municipalities  had  notice  of  the 
question  ;  that  was  to  come  up  before  this  meet- 
ing ? — Yes. 

Mr.  TF.  E.  Forster. 

2076.  The  first  meeting  ?— Yes,  I  believe  the 
fir^  meeting  as  well  as  the  last. 

Sir  William  Cunninghame, 

.  2077.  Do  you  think  that  on  this  question  the 
municipal  councils  reflect  public  opinion  in  their 
boroughs  ? — I  think  so,  because  there  is  always 
some  one  in  a  corporation  to  represent  any  popu- 
lar opinion  that  there  may  be  outside,  ii  it  is 
in  opposition  to  any  course  which  the  corporation 
propose  to  take. 

2078.  Could  you  give  us,  or  obtain  for  us,  a  list 
of  the  municipalities  that  belong  to  this  associa^ 
tion  which  you  speak  of? — I  could  send  you  the 
list  without  any  difficulty.  I  may  say  that  there 
is  not  a  corporation  of  any  importance  in  England 
which  does  not  belong  to  the  association ;  it  in- 
cludes all  the  large  corporations.  But  I  should 
be  sorry,  appearing  here,  although  I  happen  to 
be  connected  with  the  association,  to  say  any- 
thing beyond  what  I  am  fully  justified  in  saying, 
and  1  should  not  like  to  commit  any  absent  cor- 
poration to  my  opinion* 

Mr.  Ban-an. 

2079.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  matter 
came  before  a  sub-committee  of  your  corporation? 
— There  is  a  Parliamentary  sub-committee  of  the 
corporation  which  is  a  numerous  committee,  and 
the  proceedings  of  the  committee  are  recorded 
and  submitted  to  the  corporation  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  corporation.  The  meeting  of  last 
Tuesday  was  a  meeting  of  the  executive  of  the 
association,  and  not  of  the  association  itself. 

Mr.  Henry  SamueUoH. 

2080.  Upon  the  question  of  the-  returning 
officer  having  discretion,  do  you  not  think  it  im- 
portant that  returning  officers,  and  those  who  are 
responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  election,  should 
be  absolutely  free  from  suspicion  of  partialitv  or 
unfairness  ? — Therecan  be  no  doubt  of  that;  tWe 
ought. 

2081.  Do  yon  not  think  that,  if  a  discretion 
were  given  as  to  the  hours  of  polling  to  the  town 


Mr.  Henry  Samuelson — continued, 
councilor  to  the  returning  officer,  it  might  be 
unwelcome  to  them  as  tending  to  expose  mem  to 
accusations  of  unfairness  and  partiality  ? — As  I 
have  already  stated,  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  it 
given  to  the  returning  officer  in  whom  it  is  now 
vested  as  regards  school  board  elections,  because 
if  there  was  a  strong  difference  of  opinion  the 
returning  officer  would  be  in  a  difficulty  to  know 
what  he  should  decide.  If  the  discretion  were 
given  to  the  council,  and  were  exercised  not  with 
reference  to  any  particular  election,  but  generally, 
I  do  not  see  that  there  would  be  much  danger  of 
political  feeling  interfering  with  the  decision. 

2082.  With  regard  to  your  answer  to  the 
honourable  Member  for  Shrewsbury  as  to  the 
possibility  of  a  man  selecting  a  voting  place  for 
which  he  would  be  placed  upon  the  register,  you 
said,  I  believe,  that  there  would  be  no  difficulty 
in  his  doing  so,  that  the  overseer  would  put  him 
on  ? — I  did  not  say  that  there  would  be  no  diffi- 
culty. At  first  I  thought  it  was  impracticable, 
but  afterwards  I  said  that  I  did  not  see  any  in- 
superable difficulty  in  doing  it,  because  if  it  was 
the  law  that  the  overseer  should  put  a  man  upon 
the  list,  it  might  be  the  most  convenient  to  him, 
because  they  could  put  him  on  for  his  place  of 
work  just  as  easily  as  they  put  him  on  for  his 
house. 

2083.  How  would  tliey  know  at  what  place 
he  wished  to  vote  or  where  he  worked  ?-;;-He 
would  be  required  to  give  a  notice  in  writing,  of 
course. 

^084.  Then  if  he  did  not  tell  them  he  might 
not  be  put  upon  the  li^t  at  all?— Certainly;  he 
would  go  upon  the  list  if  he  was  entitled  for  his 
house. 

2085.  Then  there  would  be  some  danger  that 
he  might  be  piit  on  both  for  his  place  of  resi- 
dence and  for  his  place  of  work  ? — I  think  not, 
because  the  overseer  would  only  put  him  on  the 
list  which  he  selected ;  there  would  be  a  little 
danger  and  a  little  difficulty,  but  it  would  not 
be  an  impossibility. 

2086.  As  it  is,  men  do  very  often  appear  on 
the  register  for  two  qualifications,  do  they  not  ? 
— ^No  doubt;  although  the  law  is  that  a  man 
should  select  and  only  be  left  on  the  register  for 
one  qualification  ;  but  it  is  a  very  difficult  law  to 
carry  out,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  many  voters 
in  a  place  like  Manchester,  for  instance,  are  on 
the  list  for  their  house,  and  also  for  their  ware- 
house. 

2087.  If  this  additional  way  of  being  regis- 
tered were  introduced,  there  would  be  addi- 
tional confusion,  would  there  not  ? — There  would 
be  a  little  additional  difficulty ;  I  do  not  think 
there  would  be  much  confusion. 

Chairman, 
2088  The  information  which  we  should  be 
glad  to  have  from  you,  if  you  can  supply  it  to  us, 
IS  a  list  of  the  number  and  names  of  the  corpora- 
tions which  form  your  association,  a  copy  of  the 
notice  convening  the  first  meeting,  a  statement 
of  the  officials  to  whom  the  notice  was  sent, 
whether  to  the  mayor  or  to  the  town  clerk,  the 
number  of  corporations  represented,  together 
with  the  date  both  of  the  notice  imd  of  the 
meeting  ? — I  think  I  could  get  that  information 
without  any  difficulty. 


Sir  J.  Heron, 

37  June 
1878. 
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Mr.  Potts. 

27  June 
1878. 


Chairman. 

2089.  Yov  eire  a  Solicitor,  1  believe,  at  Brose- 
ley,  in  the  borough  of  Wenlock  ? — I  am. 

2090.  Have  you  acted  as  an  election  agent  in 
the  borough  of  Wenlock? — Yes,  I  have  upon 
two  occasions  at  two  contested  elections ;  one  was 
the  general  election  of  1874,  and  the  other  was 
a  bye  election  in  the  autumn  of  1874,  rendered 
necessary  on  account  of  the  elevation  of  a  Mem- 
ber to  the  House  of  Lords. 

2091.  You  are  aware  of  the  subject  which  this 
Committee  is  considering ;  have  you  any  opinion 
to  express  to  the  *  Committee  as  to  the  necessity 
for  any  change  in  »the  hours  of  polling,  or  is  there 
any  grievance  felt  at  Wenlock  on  the  subject  ?-^ 
I  have  not  the  slightest  knowledge  of  anj 
grievance ;  it  strikes  me  that  what  we  have  is 
quite  sufficient ;  at  the  last  election,  I  do  hot  say 
the  whole  of  the  voters  polled,  but  those  who 
polled  were  polled  in  plenty  of  time,  and  at 
most  of  the  polling  districts  the  afternoon  was  a 
very  quiet  time,  and  very  few  voters  were 
brought  up  to  the  poll. 

2092.  (Jan  you  give  us  the  number  polled  out 
of  your  constituency  at  the  last  election  ? — Three 
thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty-one,  the  num- 
ber on  the  register  being  3,492. 

2093.  That,  therefore,  is  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  voters? — It  is  a  very  large  proportion, 
and  in  that  3,492  there  are  a  certain  number  of 
duplicates  ;  in  fact,  there  is  a  freeman's  list 
there,  and  I  daresay  a  little  less  than  one -half  of 
those  on  the  freeman's  list  are  already  on  the 
occupier's  list. 

2094.  Is  it  the  custom  to  make  a  general 
holiday  in  the  borough  on  the  occasion  of  a 
Parliamentary  election  ? —  No,  there  is  no  neces- 
sity at  all  for  it. 

2095.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  borough  of 
Wenlock;  is  it  composed  of  two  or  three  out- 
lying districts? — It  is  the  largest  borough  in 
extent,  I  believe,  in  England;  I   am  not  pre- 

Earcd  to  give  you  the  mueage  of  it,  because  I 
ave  not  had  sufficient  time  to  get  up  the  details ; 
but  the  borough  comprises  18  parishes,  and  it 
lies  all  over  the  county  of  Salop ;  in  fact,  it  is 
one  of  the  boroughs  in  which  we  are  allowed  by 
the  Keform  Bill,  to  bring  our  voters  to  the  poU 
in  conveyances. 

2096.  Is  a  great  deal  of  such  conveyance 
necessary  ?— Yes ;  especially  in  the  out-lying 
districts.  Almost  every  pollinjr  district  has  an 
outlying  parish  or  two  attached  to  it,  and  the 
voters  must  be  brought  in,  because  the  attached 
parishes  may  be  five  or  six  miles  away. 

2097.  Generally  speaking,  do  voters  in  the 
Parliamentary  borough  of  Mfuch  Wenlock,  reside 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  their  work  ? — As 
a  rule,  I  should  think,  they  live  very  near  their 
work. 

2098.  If  conveyances  were  made  illegal,  would 
there  be  any  difficulty  in  your  opinion  ? — There 
would  be  difficultv  in  this  way ;  because  we  have 
so  many  parishes  lying  so  far  distant  from  the  poll- 
ing stations,  that  we  could  not  get  the  men  to  vote. 

2099.  You  think  that  a  mere  multiplication  of 
polling  places  would  not  be  sufficient? — No. 
There  is  one  little  parish,  for  instance,  which  lies 
eight  miles  from  the  polling  district ;  that  is  a 
little  parish  below  Bridgnorth.     There  are  two 


Chairman — continued. 

parishes,  Beckbury  and  Badger,  which  lie,  I 
should  think,  between  three-and-a-half  and  four 
miles  from  the  district;  and  in  every  district 
there  are  one  or  two  of  these  little  outlying 
parishes  some  miles  away. 

2100.  Is  it  mostly  an  agricultural  district  ? — 
The  bulk  of  the  acre^e  is  agricultural,  no  doubt ; 
but  there  are  some  towns  with  large  manufactur- 
ing populations. 

2101.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us,  that  such 
an  extension  of  facilities  for  voting,  as  has  been 
recommended,  might  possibly  do  away  with  a* 
good  deal  of  the  necessity  of  conveyance,  even 
m  places  where  it  is  legal ;  what  do  you  say  as 
to  that  being  the  case  in  Wenlock  ? — I  do  not 
see  what  good  any  alteration  can  be  in  Wenlock, 
because  we  must  have  conveyances  to  bring 
voters  to  the  poll,  owing  to  the  long  way  that 
they  live  from  their  respective  polling  districts. 
In  the  towns  it  is  not  actually  necessary  to  bring 
the  voters  to  the  poll,  although  it  is  done.  In 
the  breakfast  hour  or  the  dinner  hour,  both  par- 
ties, I  believe,  have  conveyances  to  bring  the 
men  up  to  poll,  so  as  to  let  them  go  back  to  their 
work ;  in  fact,  I  think  if  there  was  an  extension 
of  the  hours,  it  would  do  a  great  deal  of  harm  in 
each  of  the  polling  districts.  There  are  one  or 
two  that  I  do  not  know  quite  so  well  as  I  do 
others;  but  from  my  experience  of  them,  the 
officers  in  the  ]X)lling  Dooths  have  virtually 
nothing  to  do  in  the  afternoon  part.  My  ex- 
perience of  elections  is,  that  three-fourths,  or 
almost  four-fifths,  of  the  voters  polled  before 
half  past  two  or  three  o'clock. 

2102.  Within  your  knowledge  at  all  events^ 
there  has  been  no  complaint,  and  you  are  not 
aware  of  any  grievance  existing  ? — I  never  heard 
a  single  complaint.  On  the  contrary,  I  have 
heard  from  the  presiding  officers,  and  the  per- 
sonation agents  m  the  polling-booths  that  they 
have  had  nothing  to  do  in  the  afternoon ;  it  has 
been  a  most  slow  process  sitting  there,  for  per- 
haps half  an  hour,  without  a  voter  being  brought 
in,  and  those  voters  being  exceptional  ones,  such 
as  a  burner  from  a  brickwork,  or  a  tesselated  tile 
company  who  could  not  be  released  owing  to  his 
avocation. 

2103.  Supposing  that  the  hours  were  ex- 
tended, I  understand  you  to  say  that  it  would 
not  get  over  the  necessity  for  conveying  voters 
which  now  exists  in  your  borough  ? — Certainly 
not. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Forster. 

2104.  You  are  quite  a  small  county,  are  you 
not  ? — ^We  are  a  small  county. 

2105.  And  several  agricultural  labourers  are 
voters  ? — Yes,  a  great  number. 

2106. 1  never  was  in  your  borough,  and  there- 
fore I  do  not  know  the  circumstances ;  but  you  . 
know  that  in  some  counties  there  are  what  are 
called  close  and  open  parishes ;  that  is  to  say, 
there  are  parishes  in  which  people  live  who  work 
in  other  parishes ;  will  that  apply  to  any  part  of , 
your  district,  that  the  labourers  will  live  in  one 

farish,  and  their  work  will  be  in  another? — 
know  of  one  parish  which  meets  your  case, 
where  some  voters  live  in  a  parish  in  the  borough 
of  Wenlock,  who  work  in  a  parish  out  of  the 
bo  rough  of  Wenlock, 

2107.  Is 
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Mr.  W.  E.  Forster — continued. 

2107.  Is  there  no  diflSculty  in  those  men 
getting  to  vote? — We  never  experience  the 
slightest  difficulty. 

2108.  You  think  that  they  do  vote  ?— I  am 
certain  of  it. 

2109.  I  observe  that  at  your  last  election  a 
very  considerable  proportion  of  the  registered 
electors  voted? — It  was  very  close.  I  think 
that  every  man  was  polled  that  could  be 
polled. 

Mr.  Hahey. 

2110.  Your  voters  are  mostly  agricultural,  are 
they  not  ? — I  do  not  think  they  are  mostly  agri- 
cultural, because  we  have  a  very  large  parish, 
Madeley,  with  more  than  10,000  mhabitantp,  and 
we  have  Broseley,  which  is  partly  manufacturing, 
with  5,000  inhabitants. 

2111.  What  are  the  principal  manufactures  of 
the  borough  ? — The  largest  manufactures  are  the 
Colebrook    Dale  Company's  Iron   Works,  the 


Mr.  HaUfy — continued. 

Madeley  Wood   Company's  Iron  Works,  and 
Maw's  Encaustic  Tile  Manufactory. 

2112.  In  fact,  there  is  a  mixture  of  manufac- 
turing and  agricultural  population  ? — Yes ;  in 
the  two  parishes  that  I  have  mentioned  there  are 
a  great  number  of  manufactories. 

2113.  You  find  no  difficulty  in  polling  the  con- 
stituency practically  out  ? — No. 

2114.  So  that  whatever  may  be  the  case  in 
regard  to  some  of  the  largei'  boroughs,  as  far  as 
a  borough  of  your  description  is  concerned,  there 
is  no  necessity,  in  your  judgment,  for  any  ex- 
tension ? — No,  not  the  slightest ;  I  think  that  it 
would  be  very  objectionable  to  make  any  altera- 
tion. 

Mr.  Henry  Samuelson^  , 

2115.  Whose  agent  were  you  at  the  last 
election? — Mr.  Forester's, and  at  the  election  be- 
fore,  his  uncle's,  the  present  Lord  Forester. 


Mr.  Potu. 
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Mr.  John  Hughes,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 


Parliamentary 
at    Colebrook 


2116.  Do  yo.u  live  in  the 
borough  of  Wenlock  ? — Yes, 
Dale. 

2117.  May  I  ask  what  is  your  occupation?—* 
I  am  a  moulder. 

2118.  Have  you  taken  an  active  part  in  the 
various  Parliamentary  elections? — In  the  last 
two  or  three. 

2119.  That  is  to  say,  in  the  general  election  of 
1874,  and  in  the  bye-election  which  ensued  upon 
Lord  Forester's  going  to  the  Upper  House  ? — 
Yes. 

2120.  Can  you  ^ve  us  not  only  your  own 
opinion,  but  the  opinion  of  any  association,  or  any 
considerable  number  of  persons  in  W  enlock,  and 
if  80,  what  opinion,  with  regard  to  the  hours  of 
polling  ? — Speaking  for  Colebrook  Dale,  I  think 
it  would  be  wise  if  the  hours  of  polling  were  ex- 
tended to  ei^ht  o'clock,  and  a  good  many  working 
men  are  of  the  same  opinion. 

2121.  Taking  your  own  circumstances,  have 
you  yourself  personally  found  any  difficulty  in 
recording  your  vote  at  a  Parliamentary  election  ? 
— I  have  had  to  lose  my  time ;  we  all  have  to 
lose  our  time. 

2122.  How  far  is  your  polling  station,  where 
you  have  to  record  your  votes,  from  your  place 
of  work  ? — It  is  close  by  where  I  work  where  we 
poll.  It  is  hot  much  inconvenience  to  me,  but 
there  are  a  good  many  men  that  work  at  Cole- 
brook Dale,  who  live  at  Madeley,  and  some 
4it  Broseley,  and  if  they  are  to  record  their  votes 
they  must  lose  time  to  do  it. 

2123.  When  you  say  "lose  time,"  do  I  under- 
stand you  to  mean  that  they  cannot  succeed  in  re- 
cording  their  votes  by  abandoning  a  short  time  at 
the  dinner-hour,  or  do  you  mean  that  they  have  to 
^ve  up  certain  hours  of  work  during  the  day, 
and  therefore  lose  time  and  money  also  ? — That 
is  my  meaning.  There  is  not  sufficient  time  in 
the  dinner-hour,  because  more  than  three-fourths 
of  the  voters  are  working  men.  I  may  as  well 
say  that  the  Colebrook  Dale  Company  never 
interfere,  and  that  they  do  not  prevent  the  men 
from  voting,  but  they  must  vote  in  tlieir  own 
time. 

0.109. 


Chairman — continued.  Mr.  Hughes. 

2124.  We  have  had  it  put  before  us  that  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  registered  electors  of 
Much  Wenlock  did  vote  upon  the  last  occasion. 
I  suppose  you  would  hardly  say  that  any  more 
coula  have  been  got  to  the  poll? — Most  of  the 
men  polled  in  the  Colebrook  Dale  district,  I 
know,  but  they  did  not  all  poll  in  the  Iron 
Bridge  district  owing  to  the  fact  of  the  men  not 
being  able  to  go  without  losing  time,  and  they 
did  not  like  to  sacrifice  the  money. 

2125.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  the  Committee  that 
there  was  any  considerable  number  of  voters 
who  did  not  vote  at  the  last  election  on  account 
of  the  hours  ? — Not  a  great  many,  I  know,  but 
some  of  those  that  did  vote,  had  to  lose  their  time, 
which  to  them  is  money,  and  that  is  the  hardship 
which  they  complain  of. 

Mr.  Henry  Samuelson. 

2126.  Do  you  know  what  Mr.  Forster's  ma- 
jority was  at  the  last  election? — Three  hundred 
and  nineteen. 

Mr.  Cutes. 

2127.  There  are  extensive  collieries  in  Madeley, 
are  there  not,  which  is  part  of  the  borough  ? — 
Yes. 

2128.  Was  there  much  work  going  on  in  those 
collieries  on  either  of  the  days  of  election,  in 
1874  ? — Very  little  work ;  if  they  had  not  played, 
they  would  not  have  been  able  to  have  recorded 
their  votes. 

Mr.  Barran. 

2129.  At  the  last  election  did  a  great  many  of 
the  electors  cease  from  working  in  order  that  they 
might  enjoy  the  privilege  of  voting  ? — Yes. 

2130.  Some  ot  them  stayed  away  the  whole 
day,  instead  of  goin^  to  their  work  ? — Yes,  and 
consequently  lost  their  day's  wages. 

2131.  Supposing  that  the  hours  of  polling  were 
extended  to  eight  o'clock,  would  that  happen  ? — 
Then,  I  do  not  believe  that  any  man  would  have 
occasion  to  lose  a  day's  wages. 

2132.  Do  you  think  that  they  would  then  will- 
N  ingly 
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Mr.  Barran — continued. 

ingly  sacrifice  their  day  ? — No  ;  I  think  that  they 
would  go  to  their  work,  and  Tote  afterwards. 

Mr.  Alfred  Gathome  Hardy. 

2133.  You  say  that  some  of  them  sacrificed 
their  whole  day  to  vote ;  do  you  mean  to  say  that 
there  are  many  of  them  so  far  from  their  work 
that  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  thopi  to 
have  voted  by  the  sacrifice,  say  of  an  hour  or  two 
hours  ? — Yes ;  some  that  Hved  in  Madelev,  and 
worked  in  Colebrook  Dale,  a  distance  01  three 
miles. 

2134.  Put  it  at  three  miles,  but  that  I  suppose 
is  the  longest  distance  from  the  polling  place  ? — 
Yes. 

2135.  I  understand  that  there  is  conveyance  of 
voters  to  the  poll  allowed  in  your  borough ;  do 
you  mean  to  say  that  it  was  necessarv  for  a  man 
to  give  up  the  whole  day  in  order  ^o  be  conveyed 
three  miles  for  the  purpose,  of  voting  ? — Well,  he 
might  have  given  up  half  a  day. 

2136.  If  you  had  a  conveyance  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  him  to  the  poll,  a  man  could  go  tnree 
miles  and  back  in  an  hour,  could  he  not? — No 
doubt. 

Mr.  Halsey, 

2137.  Do  any  of  the  manufacturers  usually 
allow  time,  ^heu  there  is  an  election,  for  the  men 
to  vote  ? — Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

2138.  You  have  not  heard  that  any  manufac- 
turers allow  their  men  half  an  hour  extra  without 
losing  time  ? — Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Forster. 

2139.  What  manufacturing  work  is  there  in 
Wenlock  ? — There  are  the  Colebrook  Dale  Com- 
pany's Works  in  Colebrook  Dale,  and  there  are 
the  Madeley  Wood  Company's  Iron  Works  and 
Collieries,  and  others. 

2140.  i'aking  the  Colebrook  Dale  Company's 
Works,  had  they  a  half  holiday  during  the  elec- 
tion?— Partially;  some  stay  away  from  work 
altogether  on  that  day. 

2141.  Would  the  principal  number  of  voters 
that  work  in  Colebrook  I)aie  be  paid  by  the  piece 
or  by  the  day  ? — It  is  divided  ;  some  work  piece 
work,  and  some  work  day  worlf, 

2142.  Those  who  work  day  work,  I  suppose. 


.  Mr.  W,  E.  J^or#^«r— continued. 

would  not  have  had  their  wages  docked  ? — ^Yes^ 
they  would. 

2143. .  Do  you  think  that  if  a  man  had  gone  of 
for  half  a  day  to  exercise  his  right  to  vote  be 
would  have  had  only  half  a  day's  wage  ? — I  am 
sure  of  that. 

2144.  Youknowthatfrpmyour  personal  know- 
ledge ? — Yes. 

2145.  Therefore  you  think  that  a  great  many 
of  those  who  vpted  lost  half  a  days  wage?— 
Yes. 

2146.  There  are  some  collieries  there,  are  there 
not  ? — Yes,  in  the  Madeley  and  Madeley  Wood 
district,  and  in  the  Iron  Bridge  district  there  are 
many  collieries. 

2147.  The  men  in  the  collieries  work  by  shift, 
do  they  not  ? — Yes. 

2148.  And  the  shift  is  not  according  to  the  day 
time  exactly  ? — Yes,  it  is. 

2149.  What  time  do  the  shifts  begin?— I  think 
that  they  go  to  work  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  leave  off  at  four  o'clock. 

2150.  Then  what  is  the  next  shift?— They 
only  take  one  shift  except  on  special  occa- 
sions. 

2151.  They  do  not  go  on  during  part  of  the 
day,  and  then  have  another  shift  which  goes  on 
later  in  the  evening? — No,  except  on  special 
occasions.  Latterly  trade  has  been  very  bad, 
and  they  have  been  playing  a  good  deal  of  their 
time. 

2152.  You  have  heard  a  good  deal  of  complaint 
of  this  matter  in  your  borough,  have  you? — 
Amongst  working  men  I  have  heard  a  good  deal 
of  complaint. 

2153.  And  the  complaint  is  not  that  they  have 
been  prevented  from  voting,  but  that  they  have 
had  to  pay  for  the  privilege  of  voting  ? — Yes. 

2154.  Have  you  any  imlls  in  your  borough? 
—No. 

Mr.  Henry  Samuekon, 

2155.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  men  being  paid 
for  their  loss  of  time  by  the  agents  or  friends  of 
any  candidate  at  any  time  ? — No. 

2156.  I  have  been  told  that  in  some  boroughs 
it  is  the  custom  ;  I  thought  that  it  might  be  so 
in  Wenlock  ? — It  might  be  in  Wenlock,  but  I 
am  not  aware  of  it. 


Mr.  Benjamin  Wall,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Mr.  Wall  Chairman. 

2157.  Wheke  do  you  live? — At  Madeley; 
two  miles  away  from  Mr.  Hughes. 

2158.  You  fw:e  a  mechanic,  I  believe? — No, 
I  am  a  travelling  draper. 

2159.  You  have  heard  what  Mr.  Hughes  has 
told  us  ;  do  you  agree  in  what  he  has  said  ? — 
Yes ;  I  think  that,  with  regard  to  the  hours  of 
polling,  they  are  not  sufficient  for  the  working 
men  to  have  an  opportunity  of  recording  their 
votes;  neither  the  colliers,  the  manufacturers, 
nor  the  agricultural  labourers,  have'  sufficient 
time  to  pou  between  the  hours  of  eight  o'clock 
and  four. 

2160.  Have  you  taken  part  in  any  of  the 
elections  ? — In  the  last  election  simply  as  a  clerk 
at  one  of  the  committee-rooms. 

2161.  Yqu  give  us  your  opinion  -in  that  capa- 


CA^trmara— continued, 
city,  and  not  in   the  capacity  of  a  travelling 
draper? — I  have  a   general  knowledge   of  the 
people  in  the  district. 

2162.  How  long  have  you  lived  there? — ATI 
my  lifetime. 

2163.  You  took  an  active  part  in  the  last  eleo> 
tion  ? — Yes. 

2164.  So  far  as  you  are  concerned,  you  had  no 
difficulty  in  recordmg  your  vote  ? — No  ;  I  have 
a  pretty  accurate  knowledge  of  the  neighbour- 
hood. 

2165.  You  have  heard  the  number  ^ven  to 
us  who  voted  at  the^last  election  ?— Yes. 

2166.  With  those  fibres  before  you,  you  still 
think  that  it  is  desirable  to  increase  the  houra  of 
polling  for  the  purpose  of  giving  facilities  to  the 
voters  of  Wenlock? — Yes.     One  reason  is  this  : 

there 
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Chairman — continued. 

Iliere  are  sometHing  like  500  miners  on  the  re- 
gister^  and  those  500  miners  almost  to  a  man 
played^  that  is  to  say,  had  a  holiday  on  their  own 
account;  they  lost  their  day's  work,  and  their 
day's  wages^  in  order  to  give  their  votes.  They 
cjould  not  possibly  have  voted  if  they  had  gone 
to  work,  inasmuch  as  they  go  to  work  at  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  the  majority  of  them 
are  down  in  the  pit  until  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  They  have  a  dinner  hour,  but  it  is 
down  in  the  pit,  and  they  have  no  facility  for 
coming  to  vote  during  the  dinner  hour.  There 
are  300  and  odd  miners  in  the  Mndeley  polling 
district,  and  over  100  in  the  Iron  Bridge  polling 
district,  which  is  two  or  two-and-a-half  miles 
away  from  Madeley. 

2167.  You  think  that  if  the  hours  were'  ex- 
tended, at  all  events,  beyond  four  o'clock,  they 
would  not  make  it  a  holiday,  and  that  after  their 
hours  of  work  they  would  vote  ? — Yes,  I  think 
so. 

2168.  There  is  no  sort  of  custom  in  Wenlock 
to  have  a  holiday  on  election  days  ? — No. 

2169.  The  holiday  is  taken  by  the  men  of 
whom  you  speak,  because  without  being  away 
from  their  work  they  could  not  vote?  — They 
could  not  vote. 

2170.  It  is  not  taken  as  a  usual  custom  on 
election  day  ? — No.  Then  with  regard  to  agri- 
cultural labourers,  the  distance  that  they  have 
to  come  is  very  great;  for  instance,  there  are 
two  villages  which  are  connected  with  the 
Madeley  polling  district ;  the  one  is  something 
like  four  miles  away,  and  the  other  is  about  six 
miles  away.  I  speak  of  Beckbury  and  Badger. 
Those  farm  labourers  could  not  possibly  come  to 
vote,  unless  they  come  in  their  master's  time, 
and  my  impression  is  that  if  men  beg  the  time 
to  vote,  the  vote  is  liable  to  be  biased,  because 
it  is  considered  a  favour  or  privilege  to  be  allowed 
to  go  and  vote. 

2171.  Can  you  give  us  an  idea  of  the  number 
of  agricultural  labourers  who  vote  in  the  borough 
of  Much  Wenlock  ? — I  should  think  that  one- 
third  of  the  voters  in  the  borough  are  agricultural 
labourers. 

Mr.  Isaac, 

2172.  You  spoke  of  miners ;  da  you  speak 
from  personal  knowledge  with  regard  to  the 
shifts  in  coal  mines  ? — They  do  not  work  by  shift 
at  Madeley ;  they  do  a  day's  work ;  they  go  to 
work  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  leave  in 
the  evening ;  but  there  is  no  night-work  except 
for  repairs. 

2173.  Do  you  know  that  of  your  own  know- 
ledge ? — 1  know  that  of  my  own  knowledge. 

2174.  Is  it  not  a  very  unusual  course  in  coal 
mines  to  work  from  six  o'clock  in  the  morning 
until  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  ? — I  believe 
they  work  shifts  in  other  districts ;  but  the  rule 
in  our  neighbourhood  is  to  have  an  entire  day's 
work. 

2175.  Are  you  not  aware,  also,  that  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  coal  miners  take  a  holiday  upon 
all  occasions  such  as  elections? — No,  they 
do  not  at  Madeley,  at  municipal  elections ; 
Madeley  ward  is  a  portion  of  the  borough  of 
Wenlock. 

2176.  In  that  particular  ward  the  coal  miners 
would  not  take  a  hdiday  at  a  municpal  election? 
—No. 

0.109. 


Mr.  J«aac— continued. 

2177.  Supposing  that  a  candidate  in  whom 
they  had  a  great  interest  came  forward,  do  you 
think  they  would  then  take  a  holiday?— No;  I 
should  not  think  they  would. 

2178.  Then  how  do  you  account  for  the  great 
interest  which  they  take  in  Parliamentary  elec- 
tions ? — They  have  a  greater  interest  in  it. 

2179.  As  a  general  rule  they  have  a  greater 
interest  in  local  matters,  and  local  men  with 
whom  they  constantly  mingle,  have  they  not  ? — 
That  does  not  apply  to  our  neighbourhood. 

2180.  My  experience  of  colliers,  which  is  a 
somewhat  large  one,  is  quite  different  from  yours, 
but  it  may  be  accounted  for  by  difference  of  loca- 
tion. You  are  under  the  impression,  I  suppose, 
that  the  other  600  men  who  did  not  vote  at  the 
last  election  would  vote  after  four  o'clock  if  they 
had  time? — No;  1  think  the  extra  hours  would 
afford  a  better  opportunity  for  voting.  Still  my 
opinion  is,  that  506  more  would  not  have  polled. 

2181.  Your  constituency  is  3,492,  and  you 
polled  over  3,100  of  them ;  do  you  think  that  if 
the  hours  were  extended  after  four  o'clock  to 
eight,  or  any  other  time,  yoa  would  poll  more 
votes  ? — Perhaps  not ;  but  still  the  men  would 
be  able  to  poll,  and  go  to  their  work  as  well. 

2182.  It  is  a  supposition  only  that  they  would 
go  to  their  work ;  you  do  not  know  that  they 
would  go  to  their  work  on  the  day  of  the  election, 
even  though  they  could  poll  after  four  o'clock  ? 
— No,  but  I  think  they  would. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Forater. 

2183.  You  see  some  of  the  voters  when  you 
are  travelling  about,  I  suppose  ? — I  do. 

2184.  Have  any  of  them  told  you  that  they 
lost  a  day's  work  to  go  and  vote  ? — Certainly  ; 
I  have  had  conversation  with  a  number  of  them 
upon  the  subject. 

2185.  I  he  honourable  gentleman  who  asked 
you  that  question  asked  you  about  500  voters 
not  having  voted  ;  I  should  think  that  that  pro- 
bably would  be  much  more  than  the  number  who 
could  have  voted ;  did  you  take  an  active  part 
in  the  election  ? — Yes. 

2186.  The  registered  electors  are  3,492,  but 
you  are  aware  that  the  registered  electors  contain 
double  entries,  and  they  contain  some  men  who 
have  died  since  the  register  has  been  made  ?— 
Yes. 

2187.  Consequently  the  number  of  voters  who 
did  not  vote  would  not  be  the  diffBrence  between 
the  number  who  voted  at  the  general  election 
and  the  number  on  the  register,  but  it  may  be 
something  less? — It  may  be  something  less. 

2188.  The  honourable  gentleman  who  has  just 
examined  you  seemed  somewhat  surprised  at 
Wenlock  men  taking  more  interest  in  Parlia- 
mentary elections  than  in  municipal  elections ; 
but  I  suppose  that  the  Wenlock  colliers  take  a 
good  deal  of  interest  in  politics  ? — Yes,  they  do. 

2189.  In  fact  they  are  like  .the  men  in  all 
large  manufacturing  boroughs,  in  which  you 
generally  find  that  a  Parliamentary  election 
excites  more  interest  and  gets  more  voters  than 
the  municipal  elections? — Yes,  it  is  the  more 
general,  ana  the  more  exciting  of  the  two.  A 
municipal  election  is  more  local  than  a  Parlia- 
mentary election. 

Mr.  Halsey. 

2190.  Is    there  more    timn    one    municipal 
N  2  borough 
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borough  in  Wenlock,  or  is  it  one  municipal 
borough? — There  are  eeveral  municipal  wards 
in  the  borough  of  Wenlock. 

2191.  Are  Colebrook  Dale  and  Madeley 
separate  municipal  borouj^hs? — No;  there  are 
Broseley,  Wenlock,  and  Madeley,  wards  in  the 
borough  of  Wenlock. 

2192.  I  suppose  that  they  have  town  council 
elections  every  November;  do  they  generally 
turn  upon  |>olitic8^  or  upon  local  questions  ? — 
Not  specially  so. 

2193.  In  most  boroughs,  I  believe  that  the 
town  council  elections  are  just  as  political  as  the 
Parliamentary  elections  ? — That  is  not  the  rule 
in  Much  Wenlock, 

2194.  Do  they  generally  have  a  contest  at  all 
at  the  municipal  elections,  or  do  they  usually  go 
without? — ^There  have  been  three  or  four,  I  thinks 
within  the  last  four  years  in  Madeley. 

2195.  I  suppose  that  when  there  is  a  contest, 
it  generally  turns  upon  some  local  question,  or  a 
question  of  personal  popularity  ? — Yes,  just  so. 

2196.  Do  not  the  voters  get  excited  with  that? 
— No ;  the  municipal  elections  are  more  limited^ 
and  more  local  than  the  Parliamentary  elections. 

2197.  I  suppose  that  practically,  as  the  law  now 
stands,  if  a  man  takes  a  very  deep  interest  in  an 
election,  whether  it  is  municipal  or  Parliamentary, 
he  can  record  his  vote ;  he  is  not  absolutely  pre- 
vented from  recording  his  vote  ? — We  are  speak- 
ing of  the  question  of  time,  whether  a  man  would 
have  the  opportunity  if  he  had  the  time. 

2198.  But  he  is  not  prevented  absolutely  by 
the  distance  that  he  is  working  from  his  place  of 
abode ;  he  may  perhaps  lose  time  and  a  certain 
amount  of  pay,  but  he  can  record  his  vote  ? — 
There  is  a  great  number  who  cannot 

2199.  Do  you  not  think  that  3,121  out  of 
3,492  is  a  very  good  proportion  of  electors  to  have 
polled  ? — Yes ;  but  you  will  see  from  what  I  have 
already  told  you,  that  500  of  those  men  lost  time 
in  order  to  poll ;  they  lost  a  day's  work. 

2200.  Still  they  did  vote?— Yes,  they  did 
vote,  but  Ihey  lost  time  and  lost  money,  of 
course. 

2201.  I  suppose  that  if  any  of  us  want  to  vote 
or  to  discharge  any  public  duty  that  does  not 
come  every  day,  we  make  a  certain  alteration 
in  our  arrangements? — Yes,  but  if  you  gave 
facilities  to  the  working  men  for  voting  without 
losing  time  or  money  by  it^  I  think  it  would  be  so 
much  the  better. 

Mr.  Alfred  Gathorne  Hardy. 

2202.  There  is  a  polling-place,  I  suppose,  at 
Madeley  ? — Yes. 

2203.'  How  far  is  that  from  the  pit  mouth ;  it 
is  quite  close,  is  it  not  ? — It  is  not  lar  away  from 
several  of  the  pits. 

2204.  The  collieries  at  Madeley  are  imme- 
diately around  there  ;  I  suppose  that  the  farthest 
of  them  is  not  far  away  ? — A  mile  or  a  mile  and 
a  half. 

2205.  But  the  great  majority  of  them  are 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  polling  place  ? — Yes. 

2206.  The  colliers,  in  order  to  vote,  take  a 
holiday  for  the  entire  day,  because  usually  they 
go  down  to  the  pit,  and  they  work  there  the 
whole  day,  and  come  up  in  the  evening  ? — ^Yes. 

2207.  Have  you  heard  of  their  making  any 
application  to  the  owner  of  the  colliery  to  allow 
them  to  come  away  for  half  an  hour  or   10 


Mr.  Alfred  Gathorne  Hardy — continued. 

minutes  or  so,  for  the  purpose  of  voting?— No,  I 
have  not. 

2208.  Do  you  not  think  that  if  they  were  to 
ask  for  a  short  time  to  go  away  to  vote,  they 
would  be  carried  up  in  the  cages  and  allowed  to 
vote  in  the  middle  of  the  day? — No,  I  think 
not. 

2209.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  owners  of  the 
collieries  would  incur  great  odium  if  they  did  not 
allow  that  ? — The  owners  of  the  collieries  are  not 
the  actual  managers  ;  they  are  sub-let  to  charter 
masters.  If  they  were  in  the  hands  of  the  pro- 
prietors, perhaps  I  should  not  give  the  opinion 
that  I  have  given ;  but  they  are  sub-let  to  charter 
masters,  and  those  charter  masters  have  the  con- 
trol of  the  men,  and  of  the  men's  time. 

22  lO.  Supposing  that  instead  of  taking  a  holi- 
day the  men  chose  to  take  an  hour  more  or  less 
with  a  corresponding  deduction  from  their  wages, 
do  you  not  think  that  would  be  enough  ? — It 
would  be  breaking  the  system;  they  would  not  be 
allowed  to  come  up  from  the  pit. 

2211.  At  any  rate,  you  have  never  heard  of 
their  making  any  such  application  ? — No,  because 
I  think  it  would  be  useless. 

2212.  You  are  not  a  collier  yourself,  I  think? 
—No. 

2213.  At  any  rate,  you  do  not  know  of  any 
such  application  having  been  made  ? — I  do  not 

Mr.  Cotes. 

2214.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  election  of 
1874,  did  not  a  number  of  colliers  refuse  to  ga 
down  into  the  pit  for  fear  that  they  would  not  be 
able  to  come  up  again  ? — They  did. 

2215.  Is  not  the  borough  cut  in  half  by  the 
River  Severn? — It  is. 

2216.  And  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Severn 
there  are  two  towns,  Broseley  and  Wenlock  ? — 
Yes. 

2217.  What  are  the  voters  by  trade  or  occupa- 
tion who  do  not  live  in  those  two  boroughs ;  are 
not  the  bulk  of  them  agricultural  labourers  round 
about  Ditton  Priors  and  Burton  ? — Yes. 

2218.  You  think  that  altogether  something 
like  one-third  of  the  electors  are  agricultural 
labourers? — Yes. 

2219.  I  believe  that  politics  have  never  run 
very  high  in  the  Town  Council  of  Wenlock  ? — 
No. 

2220.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  mayor  is  elected 
by  turn  from  each  of  the  wards  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Burt. 

2221.  What  number  of  miners  are  there  in  the 
borough  of  Wenlock  ? — I  should  think  there  are 
something  like  1,200  employed  at  the  pits.  There 
are  about  24  pits  under  the  Madeley  Wood  Com- 
pany and  the  Madeley  Court  Company. 

2222.  Are  you  able  to  state  what  proportion 
of  them  are  on  the  register,  and  entitled  to  vote? 
— Something  like  500. 

2223.  I  understood  from  you  that  the  usual 
time  for  going  to  work  is  at  six  o'clock,  and  that 
they  come  out  of  the  pits  at  four  o'clock? — 
Yes. 

2224.  In  that  case,  it  would  be  absolutely  im* 
possible  for  them  to  record  their  votes  during  the 
present  hours  of  polling  without  losing  some  part 
of  their  time,  would  it  not?-^Quite  impossible. 

2225.  An  honourable  Member  just  asked  you 
if  you  had  ever  heard  of  any  application  being 
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made  on  the  part  of  the  miners  to  the  owners  to 
allow  them  to  come  away  for  half-an-hour ;  you 
are  not  a  miner  yourself? — No. 

2226.  Do  you  know  the  distance  under  ground 
of  these  mines ;  I  mean  the  distance  from  the 
shaft  to  the  face  ? — In  some  cases  it  would  extend 
the  distance  of  a  mile  or  a  mile  and  a-half. 

2227.  So  that  it  would  take  considerably  more 
than  half-an-hour  or  an  hour,  in  many  cases,  for 
the  men  to  come  up  to  record  their  votes  ? — Yes. 

2228.  Could  the  men  be  brought  out  of  the 
pits  without  at  the  same  time  stopping  the  opera- 
tions of  the  colliery  ? — No,  I  think  not. 

2229.  It  would  interfere  with  the  getting  out 
of  the  coals  ? — It  would. 

2230.  Owing  to  your  travelling  about,  you 
come  very  constantly  into  contact  with  the  work- 

*ing  men,  do  you  not? — I  do. 

2231.  Have  many  men  complained  to  you  of 
the  fact  that  they  have  to  lose  their  wages  under 
the  present  system  if  they  wish  to  vote  ? — They 
have. 

2232.  And  have  they  regretted  that  the  hours 
of  polling  are  not  extended,  saying  that  thev 
would  then  be  able  to  vote  without  losing  theu: 
wages  ? — ^They  have. 

2233.  You  have  heard  that  opinion  expressed 
frequently  ?— I  have. 

2234.  Constantly,  would  you  say  ? — Yes. 

2235.  You  say  that  it  is  the  general  opinion 
of  the  working  men  in  your  borough  ? — It  is  the 
general  opinion  of  the  miners  in  the  Madeley 
district. 

2236.  As  expressed  to  you  by  them  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Isaac, 

2237.  I  do  not  exactly  understand  your  de- 
scription of  this  borough  of  Wenlock  ;  in  reply 
to  some  questions,  you  said  that  there  were  three 
municipal  boroughs ;  is  that  so  ? — Not  boroughs, 
but  wards  in  the  borough. 

2238.  And  the  mayor  is  elected  alternately 
from  each  of  those  particular  wards  ? — Yes. 

2239.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  elec* 
tion  of  the  mayor  ? — No,  1  do  not. 

2240.  Do  you  know  generally  much  about 
elections,  icither  Parliamentary  or  municipal  ? — 
I  had  some  little  acquaintance  with  the  two 
elections  in  1874. 


Mr.  Isaac — continued. 

2241.  But  very  little,  I  suppose  ? — Not  very 
much. 

2242.  You  do  not  appear  to  have  given  that 
consideration  to  politics  ^hich  would  be  neces* 
sory  to  give  a  person  a  general  knowledge  of 
elections  r — I  am  not  a  thorough  politician,  per- 
haps. 

2243.  I  thought  so,  by  the  way  in  which  you 
have,  been  giving  your  evidence.  Having  regard 
to  these  working  men  with  whom  you  have  had 
so  much  conversation,  not  being  a  politician,  did 
you  purposely  ask  them  about  recording  their 
votes?— No,  I  did  not. 

2244.  They  volunteered  to  tell  you,  that  if 
they  had  more  time,  they  would  be  able  to  vote 
without  losing  iheir  wages  ? — I  have  heard  them 
say  so  of  their  own  accord,  without  asking  them 
at  all. 

2245.  How  many  have  you  heard  say  that  ? — 
A  great  number. 

2246.  Five  hundred  ?— No,  not  500 

2247.  One  hundred  ?— Perhaps  not  100. 

2248.  You  are  expressing  yourself  to  the 
Committee,  and  leading  them  to  believe  that  a 
very  large  proportion  of  those  313  men  who  did 
not  vote,  as  well  as  some  few  who  did  vote, 
would  have  voted  more  satisfactorily  if  the  hours 
of  polling  had  been  extended  ;  you  are  giving 
now  the  opinion  of  a  very  few  with  whom  you 
have  come  in  contact?  — I  say  a  good  number. 

2249.  What  do  you  call  a  good  number  ? — I 
could  not  give  you  a  definite  number. 

2250.  I  ask  you  whether  you  had  heard  500 
say  so,  and  you  say  jno.  I  ask  you  100,  and  you 
say  no  l — Perhaps  nearly  100. 

2251.  Out  of  a  constituency  o£  3,400  ?— Yes. 

Mr.  Cotes. 

2252.  I  believe  that  a  much  larger  number  of 
electors  polled  at  the  second  election  of  1874 
than  at  the  first? — Yes. 

2253.  The  second  election  in  1874  was  a  con- 
test between  two  gentlemen,  both  connected 
with  the  district,  was  it  not  ? — Yes. 

2254.  And  that  might  possibly  account  for  the 
very  large  number  of  voters  who  recorded  their 
votes  ? — I  daresay  it  did. 

2255.  It  was  a  very  exciting  election,  was  it 
not? — It  was. 
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Mr.  Thomas  Glassey,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

2256.  I  DO  not  know  whether  I  am  correctly 
describing  you  as  a  Commission  Agent  at  Mor- 
peth ? — I'hat  is  quite  right. 

2257.  Did  you  take  an  active  part  in  the  Par- 
liamentary Election  in  the  Borough  of  Morpeth, 
■which  resulted  in  the  return  of  my  honourable 
friend  ? — Yes ;  there  has  been  only  one  Parlia- 
mentary election  for  many  years. 

2258.  You  are  aware  of  the  general  feeling 
which  exists  upon  this  particular  subject  which 
ihe  Committee  are  discussing? — Yes;  I  was 
vice  chairman  of  Mr.  Burt's  election  committee. 
I  should  speak  more  correctly,  I  think,  speaking 
as  a  miner  on  that  occasion ;  it  is  two  years  ago 
since  I  took  up  the  profession  of  commission 
agent. 

0.109. 


CAatVman— continued. 

2259.  You  were  at  the  time  of  that  contest  a 
miner? — Yes,  a  working  miner. 

2260.  What  pit  were  you  working  at? — At 
Choppington. 

2261.  The  constituency  of  Morpeth  is  a  scat^ 
tered  constituency,  I  think  ? — Yes. 

2262.  Are  you  provided  with  figures  as  to  the 
number  of  electors  and  the  nunaoer  of  polling 
places  ? — The  number  of  electors  in  the  Borougn 
of  Morpeth  in  1 874, 1  thmk,  was  5,200.  For  the 
district  of  Bedlington,  at  that  time,  they  were  ia 
the  habit  of  dividing  the  electors,  and  when  the 
revision  court  previously  to  the  election  was 
held,  210  of  the  10  /.  voters  list  got  mislaid,  and 
it  was  not  included  in  the  ofiScial  register. 

2263.  Then,  in  fact,  there  is  a  larger  number 
n3  ot 
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-—         of  voters  than  appears  in  the  official  register? — 
^^^      Yes,  quite  so. 
\9^9.  2264.  Can  you  give  us  the  number  of  voters 

who  recorded  their  vot^s  at  that  election  ? — I 
think,  gpf^king  in  round  numbers,  about  4,000. 

22G5.  Speaking  generally,  what  number  of 
that  constituency  were  working  in  the  collieries? 
—I  think  at  that  particular  date  there  would  be, 
speaking  correctly,  fully  3,500. 

2266.  Previously  to  this  election  had  you  con- 
sidered  the  question  of  extending  the  hours  of 
voting  at  all?-— Not  previously. 

2267.  Subsequently  to  the  election  was  there 
any  general  feeling  that  the  hours  of  polling  had 
caused  inconvenience  ? — Yes. 

2268.  Had  you  any  meeting  or  discussions 
upon  the  point  after  the  election? — We  have  not 
had  any  formal  tneeting,  and  during  the  bye- 
election  that  took  place  in  Newcastle  in  the 
month  of  January  1874,  when  the  artizan  class 
made  an  application  to  the  officials  of  the  town  to 
hold  the  election  on  a  Saturday  in  order  that 
the  working  men  might  record  their  votes  with 
ease  and  despatch  and  without  much  loss,  there 
was  a  general  feeling  in  the  district  with  which 
I  am  connected  that  there  was  a  wrong  done  to 
those  people. 

2269.  That  is  to  say,  Saturday  being  as  a  rule 
a  half  holiday,  it  was  the  desire  of  the  classes  in 
that  district,  on  behalf  of  which  classes  you  now 
particularly  speak,  to  ha\x  the  day  of  election 
upon  that  half  holiday,  that  they  might  vote  ? — 
Just  so. 

2270.  Were  any  considerable  number  of 
miners  prevented  from  voting  in  the  contest  at 
Morpeth  by  the  hours  of  polling  ?— None  at  all; 
we  took  ageneral  holiday. 

2271.  Was  that  general  holiday  taken  within 
your  knowledge  because  it  was  an  election  day, 
and  from  a  general  feeling  that  under  the  cir- 
cumstances it  should  be  a  holiday,  or  was  it 
taken  because  of  the  necessity  of  abstaining  from 
work  in  order  to  vote  ? — In  order  to  vote. 

2272.  In  your  opinion,  therefore,  if  the  hours  of 
polling  were  extended,  the  probability  is  that 
there  would  be  no  holiday  generally  taken  in  the 
district,  but  that  men  would  vote  after  their 
hours  of  work  ? — I  do  not  think  that  there  would 
be  a  holiday  taken;  and  [  think  also  that  at  a 
time  like  the  present,  when  trade  is  so  very  much 
depressed,  men  would  if  possible  avoid  taking  a 
holiday. 

2273.  How  many  working  days  are  they 
getting  now? — I  think  speaking  generally 
during  the  last  two  years  aoout  seven  days  a 
fortnight. 

2274.  What  are  the  hours  of  working  within 
the  Parliamentary  borough  of  Morpeth? — In 
the  Parliamentary  borouffh  of  Morpeth  the 
miners  work  two  shifts ;  the  pits  are  worked  on 
what  is  called  the  double  shift  system.  The  first 
part  of  the  men  go  down  the  pit  at  four  o'clock 
m  the  morning,  and  they  are  relieved  by  what 
we  term  in  our  locality  their  "  marrows "  at 
nine  o'clock. 

2275.  At  what  time  do  the  men  who  go  down 
at  nine  o'clock,  come  up  ? — ^1  he  pit  is  stopped  at 
fi>ur  o'clock. 

2276.  You  say  that  some  hours  of  extension 
flore  necessarv ;  how  far  do  you  think  that  the 
hours  should  be  extended? — In  order  to  give 
fadlities  £[)r  the  working  men  to  record  their  votes, 


Chairman — pontinued. 

considering  the  distance,  and  considering  the 
time  at  which  they  eo  to  their  work,  I  do  not 
think  that  eight  o'clock  would  be  too  late  to 
extend  the  hours  to. 

2277.  With  regard  to  the  shift  that  go  down 
at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  there  is  no 
necessity  to  legislate  for  them  ? — Na 

2278.  But  with  regard  to  their  marrows,  who 
go  down  the  pit  at  nine  o'clock  and  come  up  at 
four,  would  or  would  not  an  extension  of  the 
hours  of  polling  till  six  o'clock  be  sufficient? — I 
do  not  think  it  would. 

2279.  I  understand  that  a  man  coming  up  from 
the  pit  would  like  to  get  himself  washed  before 
he  goes  to  poll ;  speaking  generally,  throughout 
the  district,  at  what  time  would  a  man  get  home 
from  the  second  shift? — About  five  o'clock. 

2280.  And  therefore  he  would  not  have  time  to 
get  to  the  poll  before  six  o'clock? — No.  Take  for 
instance  Camhois  colliery,one  of  the  largest  in  the 
county  ;  in  1974  there  were  something  like  600 
and  odd  w(Tkmen  ;  there  are  358  electors  at  that 
colliery,  and  the  nearest  polling  station  is  four 
miles  away.  By  the  time  the  men  get  out  of  the 
pit,  and  wash  and  take  their  dinner^  it  is  abso* 
lutely  impossible  that  they  could  be  at  the  poll- 
ing station  even  at  six  o'clock. 

2281.  And  in  consequence  of  that,  a  great 
many  of  them  did  not  vote  ? — I  did  not  say  that 
they  did  not  vote,  but  under  the  present  arrange- 
ment they  could  not  vote. 

2282.  You  told  us  that  they  took  a  general 
holiday,  but  that  this  general  holiday  would  not 
be  taken  if  the  hours  were  different?— I  do  not 
think  it  would  ;  that  is  my  decided  opinion. 

2283.  Have  you  considered  the  question  of 
expense  at  all  ? — Yes,  it  is  a  very  serious  item, 
and  I  think  it  should  be  considered. 

2284.  You  have  something  to  do  with  the 
management  of  the  expense  at  the  last  contest,  I 


presume 


?— Yes. 


2285.  If  such  an  extension  had  been  then  in 
effect,  would  the  expenses  of  your  candidate  have 
been  materially  increased  ? — I  do  not  think  they 
would  have  been  increased  so  far  as  our  own 
particular  borough  is  concerned.  No  doubt  the 
officials  employed  to  conduct  the  election  would 
have  to  work  extra  time.  I  think  they  should 
have  extra  pay,  and  that  would  involve  extra 
expenditure,  of  course. 

2286.  At  what  time  did  the  returning  officer 
declare  the  poll  ? — Not  until  the  next  day  ;  it  is 
such  a  long  distance  to  bring  the  ballot  boxes. 

2287.  The  expense  would  be  increased  to  the 
extent  of  the  presiding  officers  and  clerks  being 
engaged  at  the  booths  four  hours  longer  ? — 
Spefl^ing  fairly,  I  think  it  ought  to  be  increased 
to  a  certain  extent  if  you  ask  the  men  to  do  the 
extra  labour. 

2288.  The  returning  officer  did  not  declare 
the  poll  the  same  ni^t,  and  it  is  not  probable 
that  he  would,  because  of  the  distance  which 
they  have  to  convey  the  ballot  boxes  ? — No. 

•  2289.  Have  you  thought  that  an  increase  of 
the  polling  stations  woula  facilitate  the  giving  of 
the  votes? — 1  do  not  think  it  would  obviate  the 
difficulty  entirely,  because  at  a  time  like  the  pre- 
sent, when  a  number  of  our  pits  might  be  stand- 
ing, the  men  would  be  obliged  to  live  in  raa- 
plovers'  houses  in  different  parts  of  the  district, 
and  the  probability  is  that  they  would  have  to 
travel  long  distances  even  then. 

2290.  You 
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2290.  You  8eem  to  have  looked  at  this  ques- 
tion from  more  than  one  point  of  view  ;  have  you 
looked  at  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  incon- 
venience of  voting  in  the  dark,  and  of  lighting 
up  the  polling  stations  in  outlying  districts  ? — I 
think  it  is  a  matter  which  should  be  looked  into ; 
but  I  think  that  so  far  as  the  district  to  which  I 
belong  is  concerned,  it  would  not  have  the  slightest 
effect  so  far  as  rioting,  or  anything  of  that  kind, 
is  concerned,  and  the  expenditure  for  gas  would 
not  be  a  very  serious  item, 

2291.  One  shift  would  vote  early  in  the  day, 
would  they  not  ? — No  doubt. 

2292.  Would  it  not  be  the  general  custom  at 
Morpeth,  as  elsewhere,  to  try  and  get  all  the 
voters  to  vote  as  early  as  possiole  ?  —  Of 
course. 

Mr.  Burt 

2293.  I  think  you  have  already  stated  the 
proportion  of  miners  in  the  borough  of  Morpeth  ? 
— Yes,  at  that  particular  time.  Of  course  I  am 
now  giving  evidence  bearing  upon  the  election  of 
1874. 

2294.  How  many  separate  collieries  are  there 
in  the  borough? — There  are  nine  collieries.  We 
sometimes  class  two  of  them  together  ;  for  in- 
stance, we  have  two  Bedlingtons,  but  we  call 
them  one.  At  that  particular  time  we  calculate 
that  we  had  nine  collieries  in  the  borough. 

2295.  Will  you  state  to  the  Committee  the 
hours  diiring  which  the  pits  draw  coals? — In 
1874  they  drew  coals  from  six  o'clock  to  four  ; 
ten  hours. 

2296.  Do  they  do  that  at  the  present  time  ? — 
There  is  an  alteration  in  the  hours  since  tliat 
time.  The  employers,  for  some  cause,  thought 
that  a  re-arrangement  of  the  hours  to  a  certain 
extent  should  be  made,  and  the  miners,  of  coun  e, 
agreed;  so  that  now  they  commence  to  draw 
coals  a  little  later,  probably  at  half-^past  six,  and 
they  draw  coals  up  to  half-past  four ;  but  the 
time  at  which  they  stop  the  pits  now  is  half-past 
four. 

2297.  Then  there  will  be  a  certain  proportion 
of  the  men  engaged  during  the  whole  of  the  10 
hours, screeners  and  others? — Yes  ;  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  hewers,  stonemen,  shifters,  and 
deputies,  they  are  all  employed. 

2298.  They  could  not  during  the  present  hours, 
vrithout  losing  lime,  record  their  votes  ? — They 
could  not  do  it  at  all. 

2299.  Coming  to  the  hewers,  who  constitute 
the  great  bulk  of  the  miners,  I  think  you  stated, 
in  answer  to  the  Chairman^  that,  so  far  as  the 
fore-shiftmen  are  concerned,  there  is  no  diflSculty. 
Of  course  they  could  record  their  votes  in  the 
present 'hours? — No  diflSculty  whatever. 

2300.  But  I  suppose  that  the  stoppage  of  the 
backTshiftmen  from  going  to  the  pit  would  neces- 
sarily stop  the  whole  of  the  pit? — Yes ;  I  do  not 
think  the  employers  would  set  their  pits  going 
unless  the  full  number  of  men  were  at  work. 
The  expenditure,  of  course,  would  be  consider- 
able for  a  single  shift  of  men. 

2301.  Could  you  give  the  Committee  any 
rough  estimate,  approximately  correct  (of  course 
it  would  be  to  some  extent  guess  work),  of  the 
cost  involved  in  the  lyiAg  idle  of  the  pits  on  the 
occasion  of  the  last  general  election  ? — It  is  very 
di£Bcult  to  get  correct  data  upon  that  point;  but 
if  you  take  the  number  of  men  employed  in  the 

ai09. 
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borough  of  Morpeth  in  1874,  electors  and  non-         "^T"" 
electors,  to  be  something  like  4,500  and  odd,       ^igJS*^ 
taking  all  classes,  those  that  are  paid  a  high  wa^e  ' 

and  those  that  are  paid  a  lesser  wage,  you  will 
see  at  once  that  the  item  would  be  considerable ; 
but  to  get  correct  data  would  -  be  very  diflScult. 
I  attempted  to  get  it  from  one  of  the  employers, 
but  he  was  so  absorbed  in  business  that  he  could 
not  supply  it. 

2302.  In  the  ordinary  course'  the  pits  never 
work,  I  believe,  12  days  a  fortnight? — No  it  is 
not  the  custom. 

2303.  Would  the  lying  idle  of  the  pit  on  the 
occasion  of  an  election,  at  a  lime  of  depression  of 
trade  such  as  this,  cause  any  great  inconvenience 
tp  employers  of  workmen  ?^- Immense.  Take 
for  instance  an  employer  having  an  order  (and  at 
a  dull  time  like  this,  of  course  orders  are  difiScult 
to  get)  for  a  cargo  of  coal ;  and  supposing  that 
the  cargo  had  to  be  loaded  at  a  particular  time^ 
and  that  an  election  should  occur,  and  that  the 
men  should  ask  the  employer,  as  I  think  they 
have  a  right  to  do,  that  they  should  be  afforded 
facilities  to  record  their  votes,  the  probability  is 
that  it  would  not  be  in  the  employer's  power  to 
grant  those  facilities  without  incurring  great  ex- 
pense, and  risking  the  non-fulfilment  of  his  con- 
tract in  due  time. 

2304.  So  that  there  is  no  power  of  selection  on 
the  part  of  the  employers  or  of  the  workmen,  in 
taking  particular  days  ? — No ;  I  do  not  think  so, 
unless  the  arrangement  could  be  made  a  consider- 
able time  before  the  election  occurred. 

2305.  I  suppose  that  a  considerable  number  of 
the  miners  live  at  a  great  distance  from  their 
work  ? — Yes,  a  considerable  number  do.  It  de- 
pends greatly,  of  course,  upon  the  state  of  trade. 
When  trade  for  instance,  as  at  the  present  time, 
is  very  much  depressed,  the  employers  very 
often  have  houses  suitable  for  the  workmen.  On 
the  other  hand  when  trade  is  good,  the  men  have 
to  find  houses  where  best  they  can,  so  that  they 
have  long  distances  to  travel  above  ground  td  get 
to  their  work.  It  depends  entirely  upon  the 
length  of  the  pit  how  far  they  have  to  travel  be- 
Ipw  ground. 

2306.  Do  you  know  any  cases  when  men  have 
to  travel  two  or  three  miles  to  their  work? — 
When  I  came  first  to  the  district,  Cambois  was 
a  new  colliery,  and  I  could  get  neither  house  nor 
lodgings  nearer  than  Bedlington,  a  distance  of 
four  miles  ;  and  I  think  that  during  the  years  of 
brisk  trade  numbers  of  the  men  would  be  travel- 
ling from  Bedlington  to  Cambois  and  elsewhere 
in  the  locality. 

2307.  Could  you  give  the  Committee  some 
notion  of  the  polling  arrangements  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  last  election,  particularly  in  what  we 
may  call  the  mining  parts  of  the  constituency  ?— 
In  the  polling  district  of  Bedlington,  in  which 
there  is  the  largest  number  of  electors,  2,700  and 
odd,  there  were  four  polling  booths  ;  for  Cowpen 
and  Blyth  there  were  four,  and  for  Morpeth 
there  were  two.     We  had  10  altogether. 

2308.  Where  do  the  men  belonging  to  the 
West  Sleekbum  colliery  record  their  votes? — At 
Bedlington. 

2309.  What  is  the  distance?— I  should  say 
that  from  West  Sleekburn  to  Bedlington  is  fully 
two  miles. 

2310.  And  the  men  of  Cambois  would  record 
their  votes  at  Bedlington  ? — Yes. 

n4  2311.  What 
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2311.  What  is  the  distance?  —  Upwards  of 
four  miles,  I  think. 

2312.  The  ChAirman  asked  you  whether  the 
diflBculty  would  not  be  obviated  by  increasing  the 
number  of  polling  places,  and  I  think  you  stated 
that  it  would  not  ? — I  do  not  think  it  would. 

2313.  Of  course  it  would  be  a  great  conve- 
nience to  have  a  greater  number  of  polling 
places  ? — Yes. 

2314.  But  that  would  necessarily  increase  the 
eicpense? — Of  course  it  must.  You  would  pro- 
bably have  to  employ  the  whole  of  the  staff  for  a 
small  number  that  you  have  to  employ  for  a  large 
one. 

2315.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  some  idea 
of  the  number  of  additional  polling  places  that 
would  be  required  to  prevent  this  great  amount 
of  walking?— Neddert on,  which  is  at  a  distance 
of  a  mile  and  a  half  or  two  miles,  would  require 
one ;  at  Cambois,  at  West  Sleekburn,  and  at 
the  Guide  Post  you  would  require  one ;  that  is, 
for  the  district  of  Bedlington ;  you  would  require 
one  at  Bebside,  which  is  two  miles  from  the  poll- 
ing station  ;  and  at  Newsham  also,  which  is  at  the 
extreme  end  of  the  borough,  you  would  require 
another. 

2316.  The  Bebside  and  Newsham  voters  go  to 
Blyth? — The  Newsham  voters  vote  at  Blyth, 
and  the  Bebside  voters  at  Cowpen  Quay. 

2317.  What  is  the  distance?— It  is  fully  two 
miles,  I  think,  from  Bebside  to  Cowpen. 

2318.  Of  course  we  have  confined  our  ques- 
tions chiefly  to  the  case  of  miners ;  but  do  you 
know  anything  of  the  town  of  Morpeth  itself, 
and  of  the  working  men,  other  than  miners,  who 
are  connected  with  it ;  is  it  a  fact  that,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  size  of  the  town,  there  is  a  con- 
siderable number  of  men  working  away  out  of 
the  town,  who  cannot  record  their  votes  with  the 
present  hours  of  polling  ? — At  Morpeth  proper 
there  were  something  like  850  voters  at  the  last 
general  election;  there  are  about  46  freemen, 
and  there  are,  in  the  town  of  Morpeth,  1  think, 
something  like  250  who  pay  rates  on  10/.  and 
upwards,  who  are  what  you  would  not  consider 
working  men ;  so  that  you  will  see  at  once  that 
a  large  proportion  of  the  Morpeth  population  is 
of  the  working  class,  who  really  could  not  record 
their  votes  in  the  time  afforded  them  at  present. 
During  those  years  of  prosperity  of  1871,  1872, 
1873,  and  part  of  1874,  of  course  there  was  a 
considerable  deal  of  building  going  on  in  the 
districts  of  Bedlington,  Cowpen,  Blyth,  and 
elsewhere,  and  many  of  those  men  travelled  by 
train  to  work  in  those  districts.  The  earliest 
train  reaching  Morpeth  at  night,  in  which  they 
could  get  home  after  their  day's  work,  was  at  half- 
past  five  o'clock ;  so  that  it  is  practicably  im- 
possible for  those  men,  after  finishing  their  work, 
to  be  there  in  time  to  record  their  votes  without 
losing  part  of  their  day. 

2319.  In  answer  to  a  question  which  was  put 
to  you  by  the  Chairman,  you  made  reference  to 
the  Newcastle  election  of  1874.  I  believe  that 
there  was  j^reat,  I  was  going  to  say,  pressure ;  at 
any  rate,  there  was  great  solicitation  on  the  part 
of  people  interested  in  that  election  to  induce  the 
returning  ofi&cer  to  fix  the  poUing-dav  on  a 
Saturday,  in  order  that  the  wording  people  might 
have  an  opportunity  of  recording  their  votes  r — 
Yes. 

2320.  I  hold  in  my  hand  an  extract  which  pur- 
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ports  to  be  from  the  **  Newcastle  Chronicle  "  of 
15th  January  1874.  I  will  not  trouble  the  Com- 
mittee with  reading  it ;  but  it  states  that  at  the 
dinner  hour,  from  twelve  to  two  o'clock,  in  the 
All  Saint's  Ward  of  that  borough,  which  is  a 
great  working  men's  ward,  the  influx  of  voters 
was  something  extraordinary,  and  that  a  very 
large  number  of  men  had  to  go  away  after  wait- 
ing a  considerable  time  to  record  their  votes 
without  having  the  opportunity  of  recording  them. 
May  I  ask  if  you  know  anytmng  at  all  about  that 
ward,  or  if,  when  you  were  in  Newcastle  on  that 
occasion,  you  paid  any  particular  attention  to 
that  ward?— I  took  a  very  great  interest  in  the 
election  to  which  you  refer;  in  fact,  I  volun- 
teered my  services  to  work  in  that  particular 
ward  to  which  you  refer,  namely,  East  All  Saints. 
There  are,  I  think,  in  that  ward,  something  like 
3,700  and  odd  voters,  of  whom  2,444  polled. 
At  the  dinner  hour  you  say  there  was  a  great 
influx,  and,  in  fact,  considerable  pressure.  I 
observed  during  that  hour,  from  twelve  to  one 
o'clock,  that  many  had  to  go  away  unable  to 
record  their  votes,  and  who  lost  their  dinner 
besides,  whilst  some  remained,  and,  of  cour.<e^ 
lost  the  rest  of  the  day  in  order  to  record  their 

VCtflS. 

2321.  So  that  you  can  confirm  this  statement 
to  which  I  have  made  reference  ? — Perfectly,  as 
regards  that  particular  ward. 

2322.  Have  you  any  reason  to  think  that  the 
public  had  any  strong  feeling  on  this  subject ;  were 
they  strongly  desirous  of  havmg  the  hours  of  polling 
extended  ? — My  own  experience  is  that  they 
have  a  decidedly  strong  feeling,  and  would  agree, 
and  with  some  amount  of  satisfaction,  to  an  ex* 
tension  of  the  hours  of  polling. 

Mr.  Henry  Samuehon. 

2323.  With  regard  to  the  expense  of  extend* 
ing  the  hours  of  polling  till  eight  o'clock,  could 
you  form  any  estimate  of  what  the  increase  of 
expense  would  be  ? — It  would  be  very  difficult 
to  form  an  opinion.  It  entirely  depends  upon 
how  these  people  should  be  paid  for  the  extra 
labour  performed. 

2324.  Would  it  make  a  difference  of  100  i  in 
Morpeth  ? — Nothing  like  it. 

2325.  Would  it  make  a  difference  of  50  /.?— 
No.  I  do  not  think  it  would  make  a  difference 
of  above  20/. 

2326.  Do  you  think  the  expense  of  adding  a 
number  of  additional  polling  places  would  be 
much  greater  than  that  of  extending  the  polling 
during  four  hours? — Considerably  greater. 

2327.  So  that  on  the  score  of  expense  you 
think  that  the  plan  of  extending  the  hours  of 
polling,  has  an  advantage  over  3ie  plan  of  ex- 
tending the  polling  places  ? — I*  thinx  the  same 
number  of  officials  as  are  now  employed  in  those 
various  districts  which  I  have  enumerated,  would 
be  required  in  the  various  districts  at  which  I 
suggest  that  polling  places  should  be  placed ;  and 
th^^t  of  course  would  make  a  heavy  increase  in 
the  cost 

2328.  So  that  it  would  be  much  cheaper  for 
people  who  manage  and  pay  for  their  own  elec- 
tions, if  they  had  four  additional  hours  given  oh 
the  day  of  polling,  than  it  would  be  for  them  to 
have  an  additional  number  of  polling  places 
added  ? — Yes ;  in  my  opinion  it  would  be  much 
cheaper. 

2329.  And 
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2329.  And  you  have  had  experience  of  the 
management  of  an  election  ? — I  have  had  expe- 
rience of  the  management  of  that  election. 

Dr.  Cameroit. 

2330.  You  said  that  you  estimated  that  the 
cost  of  extending  the  hours  would  not  exceed 
some  20  /.  or  25  /.? — I  do  not  think  it  would. 

2331.  You  told  the  Committee  that  you  could 
not  give  the  exact  figures  of  the  loss  involved  by 
the  men  staying  away  from  their  work,  but  of 
course  that  would  be  infinitely  greater  ? — Cer- 
tainly. 

2332.  It  would  amount  to  1,000  /.  probably  ?— 
It  must  do  so  from  the  number  of  men  employed. 

2333.  The  men  themselves,  who  I  suppose 
paid  a  large  proportion  of  the  election  expenses, 
as  the  matter  at  present  stands,  had  both  to  lose 
their  1,000  /.,  and  to  pay  their  share  of  the  official 
expenses  as  well  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

2334.  Can  you  inform  the  Committee  what  the 
acreage  of  Morpeth  is? — Fourteen  thousand 
three  nundred  and  sixty-two  acres.  There  is  one 
point  that  L  think  my  friend  was  driving  at,  and 
that  is  this :  at  the  time  to  which  I  refer,  the  trade 
was  particularly  good,  and  the  men  were  in  the 
position  to  take  a  holiday,  and  the  employers 
wer«  in  the  position  to  aflford  one ;  but  now  times 
are  entirely  changed,  and  the  circumstances  are 
quite  different. 

2336.  Are  the  off-days  when  the  miners  do  not 
work,  the  same  all  over  the  district  ? — It  varies 
in  different  pits. 

2336*  Therefore  the  suggestion  that  some  off- 
day  should  be  selected  for  an  election  is  hardly 
practicable? — It  could  not  be  done  generally. 
Since  the  new  arrangement  of  hours,  the  men 
have  agreed,  and  the  employers  have  asked,  that 
the  men  should  work  eleven  days  provided  that 
they  have  trade ;  and  even  if  the  polling  took 
place  on  Saturday  it  would  not  obviate  the 
difficulty  so  far  as  that  is  concerned;  because 
the  only  day  on  which  the  men  are  idle  is  the 
Saturday ;  but  some  men  are  working  on  Satur- 
day and  some  are  idle ;  they  are  paid  on  Friday, 
and  they  slop  the  day  following. 

Mr.  Alfred  Gathome  Hardy. 

2337;  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  popula- 
tion of  Morpeth  is  a  very  orderly  population,  and 
you  consider  that  at  any  rate  there  would  be  no 
danger  of  rioting  from  an  extension  of  the  hours? 
— I  have  no  fear  of  danger ;  we  are  pretty  quiet 
people  in  the  north  of  England. 

2338.  But  you  confine  your  answer  to  Mor- 
peth ? — Yes,  of  course. 

2339.  You  would  admit  that  polling  after  dark 
In  the  winter  would  in  a  riotous  distnct  increase 
-the  risk  of  rioting? — Yes,  but  where  is  the 
riotous  district  ? 

2340.  I  understand  you  to  confine  your 
answer  to  Morpeth ;  but  you  admit  that  where 
tliere  are  rioters,  extending  the  hours  of  polling 
to  eight  o'clock  would  increase  the  danger  of 
lioting? — I  would  not  like  to  make  such  an 
admission,  because  I  am  not  aware  that  there 
are  districts  where  there  is  danger  of  rioting, 
"We  suppose  that  people  are  generally  quiet;  we 
do  not  manufacture  rioters. 

0.109. 
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Mr.  Glassey. 


2341.  You  are  a  commission  agent,  I  believe  ?  , 
— Yes,  I  am  now.                                                             i87»"* 

2342.  A  commission  agent  in  what  way? — 
Buying  and  selling  goods  on  commission. 

2343.  Are  you  in  any  way  connected  with 
any  political  institution?— Of  course  I  am  con- 
nected with  a  political  party  in  the  borough  to 
which  I  belong. 

2344.  But  are  you  a  paid  officer  of  any  poli- 
tical institution  ? — Not  one. 

2345.  And  your  services  on  all  political  occa- 
sions are  orratuitous  ? — ^Entirely. 

2346.  Do  you  belong  to  any  trades  union  ? — I 
did  previously  to  leaving  the  mines. 

2347.  You  are  not  here  as  the  representative 
of  any  particular  class  of  persons  in  the  way  of 
unions  or  political  parties?  —  Of  course,  the 
borough  of  Morpeth  is  chiefly  composed  of  col- 
liers or  miners,  and  of  course  the  miners  are  in 
trades  unions,  and  being  here  as  representing 
them  I.  may,  practically,  say  that  I  represent  a 
trades  union. 

2348.  I  think  you  said  that  it  would  be  a 
convenience  to  the  electors  of  your  district  if  the 
polling  was  on  a  Saturday  ? — It  would  not  be  a 
convenience  generally,  as  I  have  said  already, 
because,  according  to  the  late  arrangement,  the 
pits  work  eleven  days,  provided  that  there  is 
trade  for  them,  and  some  of  the  pits  are  paid  on 
the  one  Friday  and  some  on  the  other,  and  the 
only  day  that  they  are  idle  is  the  Saturday  fol- 
lowing the  pay  day. 

2349.  You  could  not  possibly  make  an  Act  of 
Parliament  to  suit  every  particular  period,  so 
that  what  was  suitable  in  1H74  might  not  be 
suitable  now,  and  what  might  be  suitable  now 
might  not  be  suitable  in  a  year  or  two  years' 
time,  when  the  next  election  comes  off? — I  do 
not  think  that.  I  think  that  what  was  suitable 
in  1874  would  be  suitable  now,  further  than  this 
that  the  men  were  then  in  a  position  to  take  a 
holiday,  and  yyth  the  fearful  depression  under 
which  we  are  now  suffering  it  could  not  be  so. 

2350.  If  I  understand  you  rightly,  at  the 
time  they  were  in  such  a  prosperous  state  they 
worked  10  days  in  a  fortnight  where  they  are 
now  working  1 1  ? — No;  I  said  at  that  time  the 
men  were  working  generally  about  10  days. 
Since  that  time,  when  trade  has  become  depressed, 
they  are  only  working  seven  days  a  fortnight, 
and  they  have  agreed  m  the  event  of  trade  com- 
ing to  hand  to  work  eleven  days ;  but  we  are 
working,  on  an  avenge,  seven  days. 

2351.  Then  assuming  that  an  election  were  to 
come  off  now,  you  think  that  there  would  be  no 
difiiculty  in  the  men  going  to  poll  ? — I  do  not 
see  that.  One  pit  may  be  idle,  and  the  others 
may  be  at  work,  so  that  it  is  not  general. 

2352.  The  fact  is,  that  according  to  your 
notion,  nothing  could  be  done  but  extending  the 
hours  to  meet  the  views  of  the  electors  of  Mor- 
peth ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

2353.  You  said  that  the  polling  station  of  the 
principal  town  was  about  four  miles  from  where 
the  men  were  working,  did  you  not? — What  I 
said  was  this  :  that  one  particular  colliery,  namely, 
Cambois,  where  we  have  or  had  upwards  of  600 
men  employed,  and  350  electors,  is  fimr  miles 
from  the  polling  station. 

2354.  That  would  be  obviated  surelv  by  giving 
them  a  polling  station  within  half-a-mile  of  where 
they  work  ? — It  would  obviate  the  difiiculty  with 
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*— ^        the  exception  of  some  men  who  might  have  to 
«7  June      ijye  in  other  parts  of  the  distriote,  which  occa- 
^^7^        sionally  occurs, 

2355.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  expense, 
jou  said  in  answer  to  an  honourable  Member,  I 
think,  that  the  expense  would  not  be  increased  in 
Morpeth  by  extending  the  hours  ? — Not  to  any 
great  extent. 

2356.  We  have  had  evidence  here  from  almost 
every  place^  and  it  has  been  one  of  the  admissions 
that  it  would  increase  the  expense,  and  that  very 
considerably  ? — Yes,  it  would  be  inci^eased ;  but 
not  to  the  same  extent  as  it  might  be  perhaps  in 
other  places. 

2357.  You  said  that  there  would  be  a  diffi- 
culty in  a  colliery,  if  the  proprietor    got  an 


order  for  a  diipment  on  a  particular  day,  if 
the  men  were  to  take  holiday  ? — Very  great 
difficulty. 

2358.  Is  it  usual  in  that  district  that  if  a  vesBcl 
comes  in  there  to  load  with  coal,  she  is  sent  out 
the  same  day  ?— It  entirely  depends  upon  xhe 
size  of  the  vessel,  for  instance. 

2359.  I  will  take  an  ordinary  vessel;  is  it 
usual  for  a  vessel  to  be  loaded  and  cleared  the 
day  of  her  arrival  ? — I  think  that  if  she  is  a  large 
vessel  it  is  very  unusual. 

2360.  Take  a  vessel  of  small  tonnage,  is  it 
usual  for  a  vessel  to  be  loaded  the  day  she 
arrives  there  ? — That  I  could  not  speak  of  cor- 
rectly. 

2361.  So  that  your  statement  that  it  would  be 
serious  to  the  mineowner  if  his  men  took  a  holi- 
day, must  be  qualified  to  the  extent  that  you 
could  not  tell  whether  ships  are  loaded  on  the 
day  of  their  arrival  or  not? — I  could  not  say 
when  they  are  loaded,  but  I  have  heard  com- 
plaints of  that  kiud  made. 

2362.  How  could  you  prevent  an  order  coming 
to  the  colliery  on  the  day  that  an  election  was 
fixed? — It  could  not  be  done. 

2363.  So  that  the  inconvenience  or  loss  to  the 
mineowner  from  the  men  being  absent  from  their 
work  would  not  be  of  that  importance  that  you 
assumed  in  giving  your  evidence  ? — Of  course^ 
according  to  what  I  stated,  if  an  order  of  that  kind 
came,  and  the  employer  had  made  an  engage- 
ment to  have  his  vessel  loaded  on  a  particular 
day,  and  the  electors  at  the  eleventh  hour  agreed 
to  leave  the  pit  idle,  it  would  be  a  great  incon- 
venience to  the  employer ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  the  employer  knows  that  an  election  is 
to  take  place  on  a  certain  day,  and  the  hours  are 
arranged  that  the  men  can  record  their  votes 
without  stopping  the  mine,  he  is  quite  easy,  and 
is  able  to  fulfil  his  arrangeme^nt. 

2364.  A  colliery  proprietor  always  knows  some 
considerable  time  before  the  election  the  day  on 
which  the  election  is  to  take  place,  does  he  not? 
— Yes ;  but  there  is  one  point  I  wish  to  mention 
here,  that  in  the  event  of  the  present  arrange- 
ment taking  place,  if  an  order  of  that  kind  to 
which  we  have  referred  comes  to  hand,  and  the 
men  for  some  particular  reason  at  the  eleventh 
hour,  after  the  arrangement  with  the  employer 
and  his  merchant  is  made,  agree  to  leave  tne  pit 
idle,  there  is  no  doubt  that  there  would  be  con- 
siderable difficulty  and  expense  incurred  by  the 
employer. 

2366.  On  the  other  hand,  a  colliery  owner 
making  arrangements  for  loading  a  ship  dways 
takes  a  certain  number  of  hours  without  having 
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to  pay  demurrage  to  allow  for  accidents  ;  every 
colliery  proprietor  in  all  contracts  that  be  makes 
stipulates  that  the  stoppage  of  tlie  pit  is  to  free 
him  from  all  damages,  does  he  not  ? — I  could  not 
speak  lo  that,  but  I  may  say  that  I  am  givmg 
tnis  now  from  what  I  have  learned  from  coal- 
owners,  from  time  to  time,  being  closely  con- 
nected with  miners ;  and  the  reason  they  asked 
for  a  re-arrangement  of  the  hours  was  to  obviate 
that  difficulty. 

2366.  You  said  that  when  you  first  went  into 
that  district  you  went  to  a  new  colliery,  and  von 
could  get  no  accommodation,  excepting  four 
miles  ftom  where  you  were  working — Fully 
that. 

2367.  That  was  a  new  colliery,  and  that  cir- 
cumstance would  not  extend  to  old  collieries,  or 
even  to  that  one  after  they  had  time  to  erect  their 
dwelling  houses,  would  it? — Yes,  it  would  to  a 
certain  extent.  For  instance,  as  I  have  already 
stated,  in  the  time  of  brisk  trade  the  employer 
who  likes  to  make  hay  while  the  sun  shines, 
would  emplov  an  extra  number  of  hands ;  but  he 
has  no  more  nouses  and,  the  result  is  that  the  men 
have  to  find  houses  where  they  can,  and  as  best 
they  can. 

2368.  But  that  class  of  men  would  not  be 
electors  ;  were  you  an  elector  when  you  first 
went  there? — They  are  electors  after  residing 
there  for  a  given  period. 

2369.  You  must  reside  at  the  place  a  certain 
number  of  months  be  fore  you  are  an  elector,  so 
that  if  you  go  from  Newcastle  to  Morpech  you 
are  not  an  elector  of  Morpeth  until  you  have 
resided  there  a  certain  time  ? — Certainly. 

Mr,  Henry  Samuelson, 

2370.  But  you  are  still  au  elector  of  New- 
castle?— Yes*  There  is  this  difficulty  :  in  1871 
trade  began  to  revive,  and  it  continued  well  up 
until  1874;  there  were  numerous  houses  built 
by  the  employers,  but  they  employed  a  ^eater 
number  of  men  than  they  actually  had  nouses 
for.  Those  men  resided  in  different  districts  for 
about  three  years,  and  were  obliged  to  travel 
long  distances  to  their  work  at  the  different  pits 
in  the  locality. 

Sir  William  Cuninghame^ 

2371.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  expense, 
do  you  not  employ  cabs  at  your  elections  at  Mor^ 
peui  ?— Not  the  candidates.  Any  cabs  that  we 
had  (and  they  were  very  few)  were  given  by 
parties  for  the  conveyance  of  old  people. 

2372.  How  many  pollincr  stations  are  there  ? 
— Ten  booths,  and  four  polling  stations. 

2373.  Were  they  all  lighted  with  gas?— Yes, 
at  present  they  would  be.  At  that  particular 
time  we  had  not  gas  at  Bedlington,  but  we  have 
now,  and  they  would  be  all  lighted  with  gas  at 
present  if  an  election  took  place. 

Mr.  Henry  Samuelson. 

2374.  With  regard  to  what  the  honourable 
Member  for  Nottingham  suggested,  the  addition 
of  a  polling  place  would  not  obviate  the  difficulty 
that  the  back-shift  men,  who  cannot  get  out  of 
the  mine  during  the  day,  have  in  voting,  wonld 
it  ? — They  could  not  do  it ;  unless  the  men  could 
get  out  in  time  they  could  not  vote. 

2375.  You  do  not  contend  that  it  is  impossible 
for  the  owner  to  Iby  the  pit  idle  on  an  election 
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day,  but  you  say  that  it  would  be  a  great  incon- 
yenience  ? — I  do  not  say  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible, but  it  would  be  a  great  inconvenience.  I 
think  that  it  is  a  great  tax  upon  the  working 
man,  and  a  tax  that  they  shoula  not  be  asked  to 
bear. 

2376.  The  iact  that  the  colliers  only  work 
seven  days  a  fortnight  now,  would  not  make  it 
more  easy  to  fix  a  bye-day  for  the  election,  be- 
cause the  collieries  are  not  all  at  work,  or  at 
play,  on  the  same  day  ? — No,  it  depends  entirely 
on  trade.  The  difficulty,  in  certain  cases,  would 
exist  all  the  same. 

2377.  So  that  none  of  the  suggestions  made 
would  meet  the  case,  in  your  opinion,  except  the 
extension  of  the  hours  ? — I  have  not  heard  a 
single  suggestion,  except  that  which  would  meet 
the  case,  so  far  as  our  uistnct  is  concerned. 

Chcdrmcm* 

2378.  Your  back-shift  men  go  down  at  nine 
o'clock,  do  they  not?— Tes,  at  that  time  they 
did. 

2379.  And  the  poll  is  open  at  eight  o'clock,  is 
it  not  ? — Yes,  that  is  our  time. 

2380.  Would  the  distance  be  such  that  the 
men  could  not  get  to  the  poll  by  ei^ht  o'clock 
and  record  their  votes,  and  be  at  the  pit  by  nine 
o'clock  ? — It  could  not  be  done.  For  instance, 
from  Cambois  they  have  four  miles  to  go,  as 
I  iave  alreadv  pointed  out  At  Nedderton  it 
could  not  be  ^one.  We  are  obliged  to  go  to  the 
mine  at  a  certain  time,  before  we  go  down  the 
mine,  in  order  to  have  our  tools  put  m  order  and 
sharpened  for  the  day's  work. 

2381.  With  regard  to  the  shift  that  goes  down 
at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  those  men  can 
Tote ;  but  with  regard  to  the  back-shift  men  who 
go  down  at  nine  o'clock,  supposing  that  the  poll- 
ing booth  were  opened  at  seven  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  would  there  be  any  difficulty  then  in 
the  back- shift  men  recording  their  votes  before 
nine  o'clock,  without  any  inconvenience  that 
Tvoujd  be  complained  of? — Of  course  they  could 
record  their  votes. 

2382.  Supposing  that  they  could,  would  it  not 
be  desirable  and  better  to  have  the  voting  earlier 
in  the  morning,  than  to  extend  the  hour  to 
eight  o'clock  at  night  ? — ^I  do  not  think  so  ;  there 
•ivould  be  a  considerable  increase  of  expense. 

2363.  One  hour  earlier  in  the  morning  is  my 
suggestion ;  do  you  see  any  practical  objectian 
in  your  district,  even  in  winter,  to  opening  the 
polling  place  at  &even  o'clock,  instead  of  eight 
o'clock? — Of  course  it  would  afford  facilities  for 
persons  recording  their  votes. 

2384.  Would  5iere  not,  within  those  two  hours, 
l>e  ample  margin  for  voters  to  record  their  votes  ? 

^Not  according  to  the. arrangements  that  we  had 

on  the  last  occasion. 

2385.  You  tlitnk  that  even  with  that  additional 
liour  at  the  commencement  of  the  day,  the  ex- 
pense of  adding  the  two  or  three  more  polling 

1>lace6  which  would  be  necessary,  would  be  much 
arger  than  the  expense  caused  by  the  extension 


Chairman — continued. 

of  the  hours  until  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  ? 
— Considerably  larger. 

2386.  And  without  such  polling  places  your 
grievance  would  not  be  met  by  opening  the  poll 
St  seven  o'clock  ? — No. 

2387.  Say  that  a  man  is  living  at  Cambois, 
and  working  at  Cambois,  would  he  have  to  go 
all  the  way  to  Bedlington  to  vote  ?— Certainly. 

2388.  How  many  voters  have  you  at  Cambois? 
— Three  hundred  and  fifty-eight. 

2389.  iSurely  the  authorities  at  Morpeth  ought 
to  ^ve  a  poUmg  place  at  Cambois? — But  there 
is  me  expense  which  the  candidate  has  to  bear, 
which  I  think  he  ought  not  to  be  asked  to  bear. 
As  a  gentleman  suggested  here,  the  working  men 
in  our  district  are  asked  to  boar  the  expense, 
which  it  is  right  and  proper  that  we  should  bear; 
but  I  think  it  would  be  hardly  fair  to  ask  us  to 
bear  this  further  expense,  rather  than  extend  the 
hours  of  polling. 

2390.  You  consider  that  an  extension  of  the 
hours  of  polling  would  give  you  the  means  of 
voting,  whereas  an  extension  of  the  number  of 
places  of  polling  would  cause  more  expense,  whioh  * 
you  would  not  think  it  right  should  be  thrown 
upon  you  ? — I  do  not  think  it  is  right  that  it 
should  be  thrown  upon  the  candidate  in  any  dis- 
trict ;  1  think  the  less  the  expense  that  any  man 
is  asked  to  bear,  the  better. 

Mr.  Burt. 

239L  1  understand  your  evidence  to  be  di^ 
tinctly ,  that  with  the  present  hours  of  polling  it 
would  be  impossible,  unless  by  stopping  the  pits, 
for  the  miners  in  the  borough  of  Morpeth  to  record 
their  votes  ? — We  could  not  do  it. 

2392.  You  are  not  able  to  give  the  Committee 
any  definite  information  as  to  the  expense  of  the 
stoppage  of  the  whole  of  the  pits  in  the  borough 
of  Morpeth  ? — It  would  be  very  difficult  to  give 
the  exact  data. 

2393.  It  would  amount  to  several  thousands  of 
pounds,  would  it  not  ? — It  must  do  that.  There 
are  more  than  4,500  men,  and  hundreds  of  horses, 
employed  in  these  pits.  Those  horses  of  coursQ 
have  to  be  fed  and  attended  to,  and  if  no  work  is 
done  the  cost  must  be  something  serious. 

23&4.  And  the  sacrifice,  so  far  as  the  workmen 
are  concerned,  would  not  devolve  entirely  upon 
the  electors,  but  would  also  come  upon  non-elec- 
tors as  well? — Certainly,  all  parties  must  suffer, 

2395.  Of  course  you  are  not  able  to  give  any 
special  information  as  to  the  loading  of  ships ;  but 
1  suppose  tiiat  you  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
that  the  owners  are  extremely  anxious  to  have 
their  ships  loaded  with  the  utmost  possible  speed? 
— Certainly ;  and  that  is  one  of  the  chief  reasons 
advanced  by  the  owners  for  asking  the  men  to 
agree  to  a  re-arrangement  of  the  hours,  so  as  to 
get  the  ships  loaded  and  dispatdied. 

2396.  When  they  have  orders  in,  there  is  no- 
thing more  distasteful  to  the  owner  of  a  colliery 
than  to  have  his  pit  lying  idle  ? — That  has  been 
my  experience  for  many  years. 


Mr.  Oktmy 

Q7  Ji|iie 

1878. 


Mr.  John  Beyson,  called  in;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

you    are    President    of   the 


2397.  I   THINK   you    are 
^Northumberland  Miners  Union  ? — Yes. 
0.109. 


Cluiirman — continued.  Hr.Br^son. 

2398.  I  understand  that  you  have  come  here  ~ 

to  give  evidence  wiiii  regard  to  the  eoctension  of 
0  2  the 
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Mr.  Bryscn. 

27  June 
1878, 


Chairman — continued. 

the  hours  of  polling;  having  heard  the  evidence 
that  Mr.  Glassey  has  given,  do  you  agree  with 
the  tenor  of  it,  or  is  there  anything  that  you  wish 
to  add  on  any  particular  point  ? — I  agree  with 
the  bulk  of  it.  There  are  some  things  that  Mr. 
Glassey  was  not  able  to  inform  the  Committee 
upon  which  I  think  I  might  inform  you  about. 

2399.  The  Committee  will  be  very  glad  to 
hear  what  points  those  are  ? — There  is  the  wages 
loss  in  keeping  the  pit  idle  one  day  to  allow  the 
men  the  privilege  of  voting.  I  have  got  the 
wages  loss  for  the  following  collieries  :  Bedling- 
ton,  Barrington,  Sleekburn,  Nedderton,  Bedside, 
iN^ewsham,  and  Cambois.  For  the  pits  being  idle 
one  day  it  would  amount  to  1,092 /.'7s.  2d,  in 
wages  alone ;  and  there  is  the  loss  to  the  trimmers 
on  the  quay  who  trim  the  coals  in  the  ship  ;  and 
there  are  the  wagon  men  and  the  labourers 
above  bank  who  are  not  taken  into  this  account 
at  all. 

2400.  Is  there  any  other  point  which  you  wish 
to  put  before  the  Committee  ? — Mr.  Glassey  was 
not  able  to  answer  a  question  that  was  asked  as 
to  whether  they  could  load  a  ship  in  one  day,  or 
whether  it  was  necessary  to  have  more  than  one 
day.  I  may  say  that  it  is  very  desirable  that  a 
ship  should  be  loaded  as  speedily  as  possible,  be- 
cause the  expense,  every  hour  she  lies  in  the 
harbour,  is  increiising;  and  we  may  load  the 
largest  vessel  that  can  come  into  Blyth  harbour 
in  one  day,  and  from  one  pit. 

2401.  From  your  knowledge  of  the  gene- 
ral state  of  the  trade,  and  the  coming  in 
of  orders  to  the  various  pits,  you  can  say  that 
it  would  not  be  possible,  consistently  with  rapidly 
fulfilling  orders  that  are  coming  in,  to  fix  any 
particular  off-day  for  all  the  various  collieries  in 
the  district  at  an  election  time  ? — I  think  it  would 
entail  very  great  loss  not  only  on  the  owners 
but  on  the  workman,  and  on  the  shopkeepers 
and  others  who  depend  upon  the  workmen. 

2402.  Speaking  generally,  you  agree  with  Mr. 
Glassey,  that  some  additional  facilities  might  be 
given  to  the  miners  to  vote,  even  supposing  that 
they  may  be  at  work  on  the  same  day  ? — I  think 
it  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  extend  the 
hours,  say  to  eight  o'clock. 

2403.  Supposinti;  that  ihere  were  an  election 
for  the  borouffh  of  Morpeth  next  week,  and  that 
it  were  possible  to  extend  the  hours  at  once,  and 
that  the  hours  were  from  eight  to  eight,  is  it 
your  opinion  that  the  men  would  not  take  a 
general  holiday?— I  have  a  very  positive  and 
good  knowledge  of  the  men,  and  I  speak  with 
certitude  when  I  say  that  they  would  not  take  a 
holiday.  If  there  was  a  lack  of  trade,  and  the 
owners  did  not  care  about  working,  of  course  the 
men  would  not  mind ;  but  if  the  owners  said  that 
there  was  trade,  and  desired  the  pits  to  work,  I 
am  positively  sure  that  the  men  would  not  object 
to  work.     I  speak  that  vrith  certainty. 

2404.  The  election  day  is  a  great  day  for  the 
bands,  is  it  not  ?— It  is. 

2406.  Would  there  not  be  some  feeling  or 
other  in  favour  of  a  general  holiday  ;  is  it  not  a 
general  custom  for  all  the  bands  to  play  and  make 
a  sort  of  ^a  day  on  an  election  day  ? — It  is. 

2406.  Would  there  not  be  some  feeling  that  it 
would  be  a  good  thing  to  have  a  general  holiday  ? 
— No;  if  there  was  trade  I  would  say  with  positive^ 
knowleidge  that  the  music  would  have  no  effect 
\ipon  them  at  all ;  that  they  would  go  to  work. 
They  adhere  to  duty.  We  live  on  very  agreeable 


CftaeVman— continued, 
t^rms  with  our  employers,  and  we  seldom  We 
any  dispute  that  cannot  be  rectified  with  a  little 
conciliation  and  good  sense ;  and  with  the  good 
understanding  that  exists  between  us  and  the 
employers  I  am  sure  that  the  men  would  not  at 
all  take  that  advantage ;  it  would  be  a  loss  to 
themselves  if  they  did,  and  they  have  sufficient 
sense  to  know  that,  I  think. 

Mr.  Isaac, 

2407.  You  ^ave  us  some  figures  just  now; 
would  you  mind  telling  us  from  what  source  you 
have  made  your  calculations  ? — We  get  returns 
in  order  to  prepare  for  arbitration  cases  when 
the  owners  ask  for  a  reduction  of  wages.  We 
have  the  wages  of  each  man  sent  in  to  the  office 
every  fortnight,  and  those  figures  are  tabulated, 
and  we  can  go  to  them  at  any  time.  They  are 
also,  in  order  to  ensure  accuracy,  compared  with 
the  owners'  pay  bills ;  so  that  there  is  no  dispute 
between  the  two ;  and  we  can  therefore  submit 
them  to  the  umpire,  or  an  arbitration  board,  with 
a  certainty  of  their  being  correct. 

2408.  I'hat  thousand  pounds  that  you  spoke  of 
was  the  pay  that  the  underground  men  would 
have  received,  assuming  that  they  had  worked  on 
that  particular  day  ? — Yes. 

2409.  If  there  is  that  loss  why  do  they  take  so 
many  holidays  at  other  times  ? — They  do  not  take 
many  holidays. 

2410.  The  colliers,  as  a  rule,  in  some  districts 
do  take  a  great  many  days  for  holidays  without 
studying  the  convenience  of  the  owners  of  the 
mine8 ;  fortunately  for  the  mine  owners  in  your 
districts,  you  do  study  it  ? — We  all  have  an  eye 
to  our  family  and  to  the  welfare  of  our  house- 
hold, and  I  think  we  have  a  very  steady  class 
of  men. 

Dr.  Cameron. 

2411.  As  to  the  use  of  bands,  how  do  you 
come  to  have  bands  at  elections  ;  I  thought  mey 
were  illegal? — They  are  voluntary  bands. 

Mr.  BurL 

2412.  The  bands  that  the  honourable  Member 
refers  to  volunteer  their  services,  and  come  witii- 
out  any  payment,  I  suppoee  ? — They  come  with- 
out pay. 

2413.  You  stated  in  answer  to  the  honourable 
Chairman,  that  you  are  President  of  the  North- 
umberland Miners  Association ;  I  suppose  that 
you  come  to  give  evidence  before  this  Committee 
at  any  rate  with  the  sanction  of  the  committee  of 
that  association  ? — Yes. 

2414.  We  may  take  it  that  you  give  the 
general  opinion  of  the  miners,  not  only  of  Mor- 

Eeth  but  of  Northumberland,  as  to  the  desira- 
ility  of  extending  the  hours  of  polling  ?— That 
is  so ;  it  is  the  desire  of  the  miners  of  the  whole 
of  the  county  of  Northumberland. 

2415.  You  have  had  some  experience,  and 
have  taken  considerable  interest  in  public  move- 
ments in  the  borough  of  Morpeth? — Yes. 

2416.  And  you  have  lived  in  that  borough  for 
a  great  n'Umber  of  years? — Yes,  I  was  bom  just 
upon  the  borders  of  it. 

2417.  You  are  a  member  of  the  school  board, 
I  believe  ? — Yes. 

2418.  You  generally  confirm  the  evidence  that 
has  been  given  by  Mr.  Glassey  as  to  the  desira- 
bility of  extending  the  hours  of  polling  ?— Yes. 

•"  ^  ^  2419.18 
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Chairman. 

2419.  Is  there  any  other  matter  upon  which 
you  wish  to  make  any  observations  to  the  Com- 
mittee ? — You  spoke  about  increasing  the  hours 
of  polling  in  the  morning  in  order  to  enable  the 
men  to  record  their  votes,  say  at  seven  o'clock ; 
I  think  it  would  be  a  very  objectionable  thing  to 
do  to  extend  the  hours  in  the  morning.  The 
hard  nature  of  the  miners'  work  necessitates  their 
taking  as  much  rest  as  possible ;  and  to  call  them 
up  earlier  than  about  seven  o'clock  would  really 
render  them  very  inefficient  for  their  work ;  the 
back-shift  man  is  generalljr  very  tired,  and 
requires  as  much  rest  as  possible. 

2420.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  a  Parliamen- 
tary election  occurring  once  in  four  or  five  years, 
it  would  be  a  hardship  for  a  man  who  gets  out 
of  the  pit  by  four  or  five  o'clock  in  the  evening 
before,  to  get  up  at  six  o'clock  the  next  morning 
to  record  his  vote  ? — It  could  be  done ;  but  1 
think  that  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  have  it 
at  the  latter  end  of  the  day. 

2421.  Seeing  that  the  shifts  go  down  at  nine 
o'clock,  it  occurred  to  me  that  if  the  grievance 


CAflirman— continued. 

could  be  met  in  that  way,  supposing  that  the 
Committee  were  of  opinion  that  it  could  be  done, 
that  would  meet  the  difficulty ;  I  understand  you 
to  say  that  you  think  it  would  not  ? — I  think  it 
would  not 

Mr.  Burt. 

2422.  As  regards  others  than  miners  in  the 
borough  of  Morpeth,  you  have  a  pretty  general 
knowledge,  I  daresay,  of  the  other  classes  of 
working  men ;  I  suppose  the  extension  of  the 
hours  in  the  morning  would  not  at  all  obviate  the 
difficulty  under  whict  they  labour  ? — We  have  a 

Seat  many  masons,  bricklayers,  and  joiners  in 
orpeth,  who  work  outside  the  town  already, 
and  they  all  go  to  work  at  five  o'clock,  or  earlier, 
according  to  the  distance  that  they  have  to 
travel. 

2423.  So  far  as  the  miners  are  concerned,  to 
make  this  suggestion  at  all  practicable,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  have,  a  polling  place  at  every 
colliery,  would  it  not? — It  would,  in  my  judg- 
ment. 


Mr.  Bryson. 

27  Jane 
1878. 
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^£MBEB8  PRESENT: 


Mr.  Burt. 

Dr.  Cameron. 

Mr.  Cotes. 

Sir  William  Caninghame. 

Mr.  Halsey. 


Mr.  Isaaa 

Mr.  Mills. 

Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley. 

Mr.  Henry  Samaehon. 

Mr.  Tennant. 


Sir  MATTHEW  WHITE  RIDLEY,  Bart.,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  James  Speight,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Mr.  Speight. 

16  July 
1878. 


Chairmaii, 

2424.  You  are  sent  here,  I  think,  on  behalf 
of  the  Manchester  and  Salford  Trades'  Council  ? 
—Yes, 

2425.  That  was  in  consequence  of  their  having 
seen  or  heard  something  of  some  evidence  which 
was  given  here  by  Sir  Joseph  Heron  with 
respect  to  the  extension  of  the  hours  of  polling 
at  Manchester  ? — Yes. 

2426.  Can  you  give  us  an  idea  of  the  size  of 
your  trades'  council ;  what  are  your  number  of 
members  ?— They  number  from  10,000  to  12,000, 
representing  34  different  trades  in  Manchester. 

2427.  May  I  take  it  that  you  represent  the 
principal  trades  in  Manchester  ? — Yes. 

2428.  Has  this  question  of  the  extension  of 
hours  of  polling  in  Parliamentary  and  municipal 
elections  been  brought  before  you  ? — Yes.  We 
have  had  two  meetings  upon  the  subject,  an  exe- 
cutive, and  a  general  meeting. 

2429.  Have  those  meetings  been  held  lately 
in  consequence  of  Sir  Joseph  Heron's  evidence  ? 
—Yes,  last  week. 

2430.  Previous  to  that,  have  you  ever  had 
this  question  brought  before  your  notice  respect- 
ing the  extension  of  hours  ? — It  has  been  much 
talked  of  for  some  time  in  the  council. 

2431.  Previous  to  this  Committee  being  ap- 
pointed, and  to  the  recent  extension  of  the  hours 
m  the  metropolis,  had  this  question  assumed  the 
form  of  a  grievance  at  all  in  Manchester,  in  your 
opinion? — It  was  not  brought  so  much  to  the 
front  until  the  evidence  01  Sir  Joseph  Heron 
was  given  last  week ;  nevertheless  there  have 
been  discussions  upon  it  at  various  times,  and  in 
fact  resolutions  on  two  separate  occasions  have 
been  passed  that  something  ought  to  be  done  to 
get  an  extension  of  the  hours ;  this  was  three 
or  six  months  ago. 

2432.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with 
the  trades'  councS  which  you  now  represent  ? — 
Ever  since  its  formation;  I  was  one  of  its 
founders. 

2433.  Have  you  yourself  had  experience  of 
Parliamentary  and  municipal  elections;  have  you 
taken  an  active  part  in  them  ? — I  believe  I  have 
taken  part  on  some  side  or  other  in  municipal 
and  Parliamentary  elections  for  the  last  10  years 
in  Manchester. 

2434.  Since  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act 


Chairman — continued. 

have  you  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  procedure 
in  Parliamentary  elections  ?-- -x  es. 

2435.  Looking  to  those  elections,  is  it  within 
your  experience  and  knowledge  that  any  con- 
siderable number  of  voters  have  been  prevented 
from  voting  by  the  present  hours  ? — I  have  fre- 
quently seen  it  so ;  I  could  cite  instances  which 
occurred  at  the  election  of  1868  ;  the  first  elec- 
tion after  the  extension  of  the  franchise  which 
was  contested  by  some  five  candidates,  if  I  mistake 
not,  in  Manchester  ;  that  was  in  November 
1868. 

2436.  At  ail  events  it  was  a  keenly-contested 
election  ? — Yes. 

2437.  Could  you  give  us  the  number  that 
polled  upon  that  ocbasion  ? — I  should  think  some 
40,000  odd  would  poll  at  that  election;  some 
42,000,  I  should  think. 

2438.  We  have  had  evidence,  at  aU  events,  with 
respect  to  the  election  which  took  place  in  1874 
and  1876,  and  those  figures  are  pretty  nearly 
identical  with  what  you  mention ;  that  is  to  say, 
we  have  heard  that  in  1874  there  were  in  round 
numbers  60,000  voters  on  the  list,  and  nearly 
40,000  voted;  and  in  1876  in  the  bye  election  on 
Mr.  Callender's  death,  out  of  62,000  voters, 
42,000  polled ;  looking  at  these  numbers,  is  it 
your  opinion  that  if  the  hours  had  been  extended 
a  larger  number  would  have  polled  ? — I  am  most 
certainly  of  opinion,  if  the  hours  had  been  ex- 
tended, that  out  of  the  18,000  who  were  on  the 
register  who  did  not  record  their  votes  at  the 
election,  considerably  more  than  one-half  of  them 
would  have  come  to  the  poll. 

2439.  You  think  that  of  the  number  amounting 
to  nearly  20,000  who  did  not  vote,  one  half,  or 
10,000  of  those  votes,  might  have  been  given  ? — 
I  feel  confident,  in  my  mind,  that  there  would. 

2440.  To  what  trade  do  you  belong  ? — I  be- 
long to  the  wire  drawers. 

2441.  Have  you  actually  experienced  any  in- 
convenience yourself  in  recording  your  vote  ? — I 
have  been  in  that  happy  position  that  I  have 
always  endeavoured  to  get  a  day's  holiday  on 
those  occasions,  but  I  cannot  say  the  same  for  the 
rest  of  my  shopmates. 

2442.  Is  it  at  all  the  general  custom  in  Man- 
chester to  take  holidays  at  election  times? — 
No. 

2443.  B  ut 
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Chaimttm — contiiiuecL 

2443.  But  you  have  been  able  to  take  holidays; 
is  it  because  you  wish  to  be  able  to  assist  your 
friends  that  you  generally  devote  yourself  to  the 
contest  ? — I  believe  so ;  there  is  an  understanding 
of  that  kind ;  in  fact,  I  have  devoted  my  days 
upon  elections  now  for  over  10  years* 

2444.  I  believe  that  the  constituency  of  Mta^ 
Chester  is  not  a  very  scattered  constituency  ? — It 
is  very  scattered. 

2445.  We  were  rather  led  to  infer  that  com- 
pared with  some  other  large  towns  the  population 
IS  rather  crowded  together,  but  you  say  it  is 
scattered  ? — Very  much  so ;  we  have  a  class  of 
building  trades  in  Manchester  whose  occupation 
compels  them  (I  may  say  safely,  from  8,000  to 
10,000)  to  travel  two  or  three  miles  to  their  Work 
morning  and  night. 

2446.  I  suppose  your  contention  would  be 
similar  to  that  which  we  have  already  heard  from 
several  witnesses,  that  these  men  have  to  leave 
their  homes  at  an  hour  too  early  for  them  to 
record  their  votes  at  home,  and  that  they  return 
home  too  late  ? — Yes. 

2447.  And  that  being  such  a  distance  from 
their  homes  they  could  not  vote  during  the  dinner 
hour  ? — It  is  quite  impossible. 

2448.  In  those  trades,  I  suppose  the  men  do 
not  return  home  to  their  dinner,  but  they  take 
their  dinner  with  them  ? — Yes,  they  take  their 
meals  with  them. 

2449.  And  in  the  hour  which  is  allowed  for 
dinner  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  get 
home  to  vote  ? — It  would  be  impossible  for  them 
to  come  within  the  prescribed  heur. 

2450.  Have  you  considered  what  amount  of 
extension  would  meet  your  case  ? — Having  every 
facility  of  getting  at  the  opinion  of  many  of  the 
members  of  the  council  whom  I  represent,  from 
my  close  connection  with  them,  I  think  that  the 
opinion  of  the  majority  is  that  the  hours  of  ex- 
tension should  be  until  eight  o'clock  at  night* 

2451.  And  yon  thiiik  that  if  that  was  done  ^ 
very  considerable  number  more  would  go  to  the 
poll  ? — I  believe  so. 

2452.  Have  you  considered  any  other  means 
of  meeting  the  difficulty ;  for  instance,  have  you 
considered  the  extension  of  the  number  of  the 
polling  places  ? — That  has  been  discussed,  but 
we  cannot  see  that  any  extension  of  the  polling 
places  would  meet  such  cases  as  the  building 
trades  and  other  classes  of  artisans  that  go  away 
by  rail  or  otherwise,  and  who  do  not  return 
until  night ;  their  avocation  demands  their  going 
at  half- past  five  or  six  in  the  morning  to  most 
trades,  and  the  same  hours  they  return  at  night, 
so  that  no  extra  number  of  polling  booths  would 
meet  the  grievance  of  those  particular  trades. 

2453.  Have  you  looked  at  this  question  also 
from  the  opposite  point  of  view  ;  have  you  con- 
sidered the  difficulty  of  carrying  on  the  poll  in 
the  dark  hours,  for  instance? — I  believe  that 
there  would  be  but  very  little  difficulty  in  that ; 
of  course  my  experience  in  polling  is  that  in 
each  compartment  in  a  booth  it  is  customary  to 
have  one  clerk  and  one  returning  officer,  and  a 
voluntary  representative  for  each  candidate^ 
whose  duty  it  is  to  watch  closely  everything  in 
connection  with  the  poll;  that  is  to  say,  the 
ballot-box,  &c.,  right  through  to  its  handing  over 
at  the  central  office  or  the  town-hall,  as  the  case 
is  in  Manchester  for  the  examination  of  the  votes, 
and  I  believe  myself  that  there  would  be  no 
extra  difficulty  whatever,  or  no  further  danger 
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attftohed  to  it,  but  rather  if  it  were  understood  ^TT^t 
that  the  declaration  of  the  poll  should  not  be 
made  until  the  noon  following,  it  would  have  a 
beneficial  effect;  it  is  very  lively  to  my  recoUee* 
tion  the  scenes  that  occurred  at  the  election  of 
1868,  when  the  streets  were  crowded  until  after 
midnight  waiting  for  the  declaration  of  the  poll, 
which  would  be  obviated,  in  my  opinion,  if  there 
were  an  understanding  that  the  declaration  of 
the  poll  should  not  take  place  until  what  is  really 
now  oonsidered  the  official  hour  of  12  at  noon  the 
following  day,  but  people  would  go  peaceably 
home  at  the  dose,  of  the  polL 

2454.  Have  you  considered  also  the  dangec 
that  there  might  be  of  increasing  personation,  or 
rather  the  difficulty  of  detecting  personation  of 
voters,  or  is  that  a  difficulty  which  does  not  arise 
in  Manchester?-— I  do  not  see  that  any  difficulty 
would  arise  more  in  detecting  personation  by  the 
voting  being  open  till  eight  o'clock  than  there  ia 
already ;  take  the  municipal  elections,  for  in-  ' 
stance ;  I  often  find  either  from  darkness  of  the 
month  or  from  the  colds  of  ihe  month,  that  the 
ffas  is  invariably  lighted  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
day,  or  the  best  part  of  the  day,  in  the  booths  in 
the  month  of  November ;  and,  of  course,  as  we 
have  no  rule  for  general  elections,  an  election  ia 
just  as  liable  to  be  in  the  winter  months  as  in  the 
summer  months. 

2455.  We  have  been  told  that  a  result  of  the 
extension  of  the  hours  of  polling  might  often  be 
to  create  a  great  rush  of  voters  towards  the  later 
hours  of  the  polling,  and  not  only  that,  but  to 
cause  the  collection  of  large  crowds  of  people, 
and  that  they  would  perhaps  collect  for  the  pur- 
pose of  intimidation,  and  might  exercise  a  con-* 
siderable  amount  of  influence  upon  timid  voters^ 
Qnd  altogether  increase  the  chance  of  disorder ; 
what  do  you  say  to  that? — I  believe  that  the 
crowds  could  not  be  more  than  they  are  from  the 
hours  of  twelve  to  two  already  in  the  middle  of  the 
day ;  but  there  are,  I  believe,  more  votes  polled 
during  those  two  hours  than  in  the  other  six, 

2456.  But  the  contention  is  that  after  the 
working  hours  the  men  have  got  nothing  par- 
ticular to  do,  and  after  having  recorded  their  own 
voteS)  there  woidd  be  a  great  crowd  about  the 
polling  pJaces,  and  it  is  very  possible  that  inti- 
midation might  prevail ;  whereas  at  present,  such 
men  come  during  the  dinner  hour,  and  are  very 
anxious  to  record  their  votes  during  the  hours 
between  twelve  and  two,  and  go  away  as  soon  aa 
they  have  recorded  their  vote  ;  there  would  be  a 
certain  number  of  what  are  commonly  called 
loafers  about  the  polling  places,  but  in  the  even- 
ing, if  the  hours  were  extended,  there  would  be 
very  considerable  crowds  collected  who  might 
decidedly  influence  an  election,  what  do  you  say 
to  that  ? — I  believe  that  there  would  be  no  greater 
danger  by  the  extension  of  the  hours  of  polling 
to  eight,  than  there  is  now  when  the  poll  closes 
at  four  ;  for  tiie  cnish  cannot  possibly  be  more 
than  it  is  now  with  the  present  hours  between 
twelve  and  two,  when  my  experience  has  taught 
me  that  the  streets  are  almost  impassable.  And 
another  thing  that  is  not  liked  by  any  fair  dealing 
voter,  is  the  oeing  fetched  in  a  vehicle,  which  is 
against  all  order. 

2457.  Do  I  gather  that  you  think  that  the  ex- 
tension of  the  hours  of  polling  might  prevent  the 
use  of  vehicles  ? — ^Yes ;  it  would  have  a  great 
tendency  so  to  do,  I  believe. 

2458.  Is  it  not  within  your  knowledge  that  a 
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very  large  number  of  yoters  will  not  vote  at  all 
unless  they  are  brought  to  the  poll? — It  is  within 
my  knowledge  that  a  verylarge  number  of  voters, 
because  they  have  to  be  fetched  in  a  vehicle,  will 
not  vote  at  all,  who  cannot  walk  the  distance  in  the 
prescribed  hour,  and  who  would  only  be  too  glad 
to  take  advantage  of  an  extra  hour  to  walk  to 
the  polling  booth. 

2459.  Is  there  or  is  there  not  a  considerable 
class  of  voters  who  take  the  opportunity  of  an 
election  to  get  a  ride  in  a  vehicle? — I  have 
never  found  it  so;  I  have  found  persons  who 
would  not  come  because  they  could  not  come  in 
an  independent  manner. 

2460.  There  are  always  a  very  considerable 
number  of  men,  are  there  not,  who  are  glad  to 
make  any  excuse  for  not  recording  their  votes  ? 
— I  find  many  who  complain  that  they  are  not 
able  to  record  their  votes,  unless  at  a  personal 
sacrifice  to  themselves. 

2461.  Over  and  above  that  class  which  always 
exists,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  every  constituency 
within  your  knowledge,  is  there  a  considerable 
class  of  persons  in  Manchester  who  band  fide  are 
prevented  from  voting  ? — Yes. 

2462.  I  will  ask  you  generally,  is  there  .any 
point  upon  which  you  wish  to  give  evidence  to 
the  Committee  ? — I  remember  well  at  the  elec- 
tion for  municipal  honours  that  took  place  in 
Manchester  in  1871,  a  person  named  Whalley 
was  standing  for  a  ward  named  New  Cross,  and 
during  the  hours  of  half-past  twelve  and  half -past 
one,  there  were  not  more  than  from  40  to  50  who 
came  in  from  one  shop  to  record  their  votes  in 
favour  of  this  one  candidate,  Mr.  Whalley. 
Owing  to  the  crowds  that  were  in  the  booth, 
the  booth  being  in  Mill-street,  Manchester,  there 
were  close  upon  20  of  those  men  who  had  to  go 
back  again,  card  in  hand,  and  who  could  not 
record  their  vote  in  the  hour  allowed  them.  The 
chief  of  them  came  from  Sharpe's  Works,  right 
at  the  other  end  of  the  town,  but  they  resided  in 
New  Cross  Ward. 

2463.  What  are  the  hours  of  the  school  board 
elections  in  Manchester  ? — We  have  had  school 
board  elections  at  night  to  the  extent  of  up  to 
eight  o'clock.  I  could  not  speak  so  much,  about 
the  school  board  elections,  as  I  took  no  part  in 
them. 

2464.  You  are  aware  that  the  returning  officer 
has  a  discretion  witii  regard  to  the  school  board 
elections  ? — Yes,  I  believe  so ;  but  I  do  not  know 
anything  about  them. 

2465.  Is  there  any  other  point  which  you  wish 
to  put  before  the  Committee  ? — I  remember  very 
well,  during  the  election  of  1868,  that  there  were 
five  candidates  contested,  Bazley,  Bright,  Birley, 
Hoare,  and  Jones.  At  the  four  polling  stations 
of  Mill-street,  Newton  Heath,  and  Chorlton- 
upon-Medlock,  Hulrae,  which  I  went  to  and 
from  many  times  during  the  day,  at  four  o'clock 
there  were  upwards  of  100,  I  should  think,  from 
what  I  was  told  by  those  working  along  with  me 
and  what  I  saw  myself,  who  were  returned  just 
after  the  stroke  of  four  o'clock ;  they  had  come 
to  record  their  votes,  and  they  had  to  go  away 
again  from  those  three  stations  without  having 
done  so. 

2466.  Can  you  tell  us  why  they  were  prevented 
from  recording  their  votes  ?— They  were  too  late. 

2467.  Why  did  not  they  come  earlier? — The 
complaints  were  that  they  could  not  get  there 
earlier  from  the  very  nature  of  their  work. 


CAatrm^n— continued* 

2468.  You  see  there  are  very  few  cases  in 
which  work  is  left  off  as  early  as  four  o'clock  or 
three  o'clock,  and  the  argument  for  the  extension 
to  eight  o'clock  is  that  they  are  at  work  very  often 
from  five  till  six,  and  you  must  therefore  have  the 
poll  open  to  eight  o'clock ;  is  there  any  consider- 
able number  01  working  men  in  Manchester  who 
find  it  possible  to  vote  in  the  afternoon  between 

.  three  and  four  o'clock  ? — There  are  workmen  in 
Manchester  who  work  by  the  piece,  and  some 
piece  hands  have  done  even  as  early  as  three  in 
the  afternoon,  some  at  four,  some  at  half-past,  and 
some  at  five,  according  to  the  vocation  or  branch 
of  the  business  that  they  belong  to ;  I  myself  have 
often  done  my  work  from  half-past,  four  to  five, 
and  with  a  little  push  often  enough  I  may  get 
done  bv  four  o'clock,  but  those  are  only  special 
cases  that  can  be  embraced  by  people  who  are 
working  piece  by  making  an  extra  effort  to  get 
away. 

2469.  You  say  that  upwards  of  100  people 
were  turned  back  at  four  o'clock  in  consequence 
of  the  poll  closing  at  that  hour  ? — I  estimate  that 
there  could  not  be  less  than  100  at  those  three 
stations  alone  that  were  returned,  and  who  could 
not  poll. 

2470.  Would  you  say  that  those  were  all  work- 
ing men  or  manual  labourers  ? — Yes,  they  were 
all  working  men,  certainlv. 

2471.  Do  not  you  think  that  if  the  poll  was 
open  till  eight  o'clock  there  would  still  be  a  large 
number  who  would  put  off  voting  till  the  last 
moment? — I  think  there  would  oe  as  great  a 
tendency  for  tha#  to  be  the  case  still,  but  the 
extra  two-and-a-half  hours,  from  half-past  five  to 
eight,  would,  I  think,  be  ample  time  to  record  all 
the  surplus  votes,  which  they  really  cannot  do  in 
the  prescribed  hour  at  noon  or  breakfast-time, 
which  is  the  only  chance  that  they  have  of  voting 
either  in  the  hour  from  eight  to  half-past,  or  from 
half-past  eight  to  nine,  or  from  twelve  to  one,  or 
from  12.30  to  1.30,  or  from  one  to  two. 

Mr.  Burt 

2472.  It  has  been  represented  that  so  far  as 
Manchester  is  concerned,  there  is  no  difficulty  at 
all  in  workmen  recording  their  votes,  because 
the  employers  are  always  willing  to  allow  them 
time  to  come  to  record  their  votes ;  is  that  the  case 
according  to  your  experience  ? — ^There  are  a  few 
who  will  allow  this,  but  they  are  greatly  in  the 
minority  ;  I  should  think  that  where  there  is  one 
employer  in  Manchester  who  gives  that  facilitv 
for  his  men  to  vot.e,  there  are  not  less  than  half- 
a-dozen  who  decline  to  allow  the  men  to  vote, 
unless  they  can  do  so  in  the  dinner-hour,  which 
is  their  own  time,  or  any  other  fitting  time  be- 
tween  commencing  work  and  finishing  it,  and 
any  liberties  taken  very  often  leads  to  un- 
pleasantness the  day  after ;  I  have  proved  that 
at  our  own  shop  often.  I  have  dotted  down 
something,  although  I  do  not  know  whether  you 
will  receive  it  as  evidence  or  not;  but  it  is 
nevertheless  a  fact.  In  the  case  of  myself  asking 
the  manager  of  Messrs.  Richard  Johnson  and 
Nephew's  works  (that  is  where  I  work)  for  leave 
of  absence  to  attend  this  inquiry,  the  manager 
expressed  himself  strongly  that  some  alteraaon 
ought  to  be  made  to  enable  voters,  who  had  long 
distances  to  go  to  their  various  polling-stations, 
to  record  their  votes  after  they  had  finished  their 
day's  work  ;  as  past  experience  had  taught  him 
that  such  men  as  could  not  go  to  and  from  the 
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polling-booths  in  the  prescribed  hour  allowed  for 
ilinner  rarely  found  tneir  way  back  to  the  shop 
again  that  day,  which  had  been  the  source  of 
much  unpleasantness  between  himself  and  the 
workmen  under  his  charge  at  past  elections. 
My  own  experience,  I  may  say,  more  than  bears 
out  that  statement  in  more  than  one  instance. 

2473.  I  did  not  understand  that  that  was  so  in 
your  own  case? — No,  that  did  not  apply  to 
myself-  As  I  have  previously  stated  I  have 
been  in  that  happy  position  to  be  able  to  get  an 
entire  day's  holiday  for  myself,  with  the  under- 
standing that  I  took  part  in  the  elections. 

2474.  Have  you  Known  any  cases  of  men 
being  dismissed  for  coming  away  from  their  work 
to  vote  without  leave  ? — There  was  a  case  cited 
at  a  council  meeting  last  week  by  a  man  who 
cited  the  case,  and  gave  us  the  names  of  men 
in  the  place  where  he  worked  in  Ordsall-lane 
(I  believe  he  was  a  nut  and  bolt  maker  by  trade, 
but  he  withheld  the  names  through  being  afraid 
of  losing  his  own  situation,  I  suppose),  who  were 
discharged  for  coming  to  Mill-street  to  vote,  and 
for  being  half-an-hour  late. .  He  stated  diis  as  a 
fact. 

2475.  I  suppose,  without  at  all  imputing  blame 
or  fault-finding  in  any  way  to  the  employers,  that 
they  could  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  without  con- 
siderable inconvenience,  allow  their  men  to  come, 
if  anybody  asked  leave  to  come,  to  record  their 
votes,  because  one  man's  labour  depends  so  much 
upon  another,  that  they  could  not,  without  very 
great  inconvenience,  allow  the  men  to  come 
away?— I  believe  the  inconvenience  is  synony-p 
mous  with  the  workman  and  the  employer,  it  is 
a  sacrifice  in  both  ways,  inasmuch  as  the  machinery 
is  often  kept  going,  and  no  hands  turning  any- 
thing out  of  it ;  that  has  been  the  case  at  our 
place  on  many  occasions. 

2476.  And  that  could  not  be  done  without  loss 
to  both  the  employer  and  the  employed? — It 
could  not  possibly  be  done  without  standing  the 
engine,  which  is  a  loss,  and  if  it  is  running  and 
nothing  being  turned  off,  there  is  a  loss  still. 

2477.  I  suppose  we  may  take  it  for  granted 
that  an  employer  would  be  likely  to  be  influenced 
just  as  his  workman  would  be  by  his  own  political 
opinions ;  that  is  to  say,  if  he  felt  that  the  man 
was  going  to  vote  on  the  same  side  as  he  approved 
of  he  would  be  more  likely  to  give  him  liberty  to 
give  his  vote  than  he  would  if  he  were  going  to 
vote  on  the  opposite  side  ? — I  Live  no  doubt  that 
there  are  individual  cases  of  that  description  in 
all  shades  of  political  opinions,  but  the  extension 
that  we  pray  for  we  are  of  opinion  would  remedy 
the  same,  as  a  man  would  vote  more  indepen- 
dently in  what  really  would  be  his  own  inde- 
pendent time. 

2478.  You  think  that,  in  fact,  it  is  unfair  to 
ask  a  man  to  have  to  make  a  sacrifice  and  involve 
other  people  in  difficulties  for  the  sake  of  record- 
ing his  vote  at  an  election,  and  that  he  ought  to 
have  facilities  afforded  him  ? — Yes,  that  is  so  ;  I 
believe  that  the  franchise  is  not  so  free  and  inde- 
pendent as  it  is  imderstood  to  be,  unless  there 
are  more  facilities  for  this  particular  class  of 
people  to  vote^ 

Mr.  Mills. 

2479.  Has  your  attention  been  called  to  the 
evidence  of  Sir  Joseph  Heron  ? — Yes. 

2480.  Perhaps  you  saw  that  he  had  given 
fiome  evidence  about  conveyances,  and  the  effect 
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of  the  use  of  conveyances ;  he  says,  in  answer  to  j6  July 
Question  1905,  "  Those  who  manage  these  elec-  1878 
tions  constantly  tell  you  that  the  only  way  in 
which  they  can  get  votes  very  often  is  by  pro- 
mising a  ride  in  a  cab  as  a  sort  of  bribe  ; "  you 
do  not  agree  with  that,  I  understand  ? — I  have 
canvassed  some  hundreds,  and,  I  may  say,  some 
thousands  of  voters  in  my  time,  and  where  I  have 
found  a  single  case  of  that  sort  1  have  found  the 
case  of  half  a  dozen  men  that  have  said,  ^*  If  I 
cannot  walk  and  record  my  vote  I  will  not  go  at 
all." 

2481.  In  your  experience  in  electioneering 
have  you  found  instances  of  difficulty  in  getting 
people  up  to  vote  in  consequence  of  not  having 
the  means  of  conveyance  ? — I  have  found  that 
the  case  with  aged  people  who  have  not  been  fit 
to  2J0  any  distance  to  the  poll. 

2482.  But  not  with  able-bodied  people  ?— Not 
so  much  as  of  those  who  really  have  refused  to 
go  from  principle. 

2483.  But  have  there  not  been  instances  of 
people,  in  your  experience,  who  do  ask  to  be 
taken  up  ? — I  believe  there  are  isolated  cases  of 
that  description. 

2484.  But  those  are  quite  exceptional  ? — Quite 
exceptional  cases. 

2485.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  Manchester 
elections,  are  there  conveyances  provided  by  both 
parties  ? — ^I  believe  that  it  is  voluntary  on  the 
part  of  those  who  do  so. 

2486.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  it  the  prac- 
tice by  somebody,  I  do  not  say  by  the  candidates, 
to  have  cabs  and  conveyances  on  both  sides  to 
take  the  people  up  to  the  poll  ? — My  expei-ience 
is  this,  that  those  who  do  use  vehicles  do  it  of 
their  own  good-will;  they  work  for  the  people 
that  they  fancy,  and  they  will  give  their  services 
and  their  conveyances  to  assist. 

2487.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  at  the  elections  that 
you  have  taken  part  in,  there  have  been  a  large 
number  of  conveyances  employed  by  somebody 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  voters  to  the  poll  ? — I 
know  of  some ;  but  there  have  been  such  as  a 
butcher,  who  may  lend  his  cart,  if  he  thinks 
proper,  and  often  enough  he  will  work  his  own 
cart. 

2488.  No  matter  who  does  it,  but  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  somehow  or  other,  are  there  or  are  there 
not  a  large  number  of  conveyances  plying  to  and 
from  the  polling  booths,  to  take  people  up? — 
Yes. 

2489.  And  that  is  the  case  on  both  sides  ? — 
Yes. 

2490.  Yoq  say,  I  think,  that  you  on  all  oc- 
casions have  been  able  to  record  your  vote  at 
any  election  ? — Yes  ;  that  is  since*  I  have  been 
allowed  the  franchise. 

2491.  Has  it  been  at  a  personal  sacrifice  of 
money  on  your  part,  that  is  to  say,  ottime,  which 
means  money? — Yes,  I  have  made  a  point  of 
losing  a  day's  work,  and  unless  I  could  work  it 
up  in  some  other  way,  I  sacrifice  the  day. 

2492.  Then,  I  suppose,  that  other  persons  who 
take  the  same  zealous  interest  in  politics,  could 
do  the  same  thing,  could  they  not? — If  they 
could  get  the  same  privileges. 

2493.  In  what  way  have  you  exceptional  pri- 
vileges ? — I  cannot  really  say,  unless  it  is  that  I 
am  pretty  attentive,  and  lose  but  little  time  on 
any  other  occasions. 

2494.  Then,  being  pretty  attentive,  and  losing 
very  little  time  on  any  other  occasions,   and 
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having  a  high  reputation  in  thfet  respect  with 
those  who  employ  you,  you  have  their  permission 
to  ffo  to  vote,  is  that  so  ? — Yes,  I  believe  it  has 
had  a  tendency  towards  that. 

2495.  Would  it  be  the  case  that  those  who, 
being  zealous  in  politics,  and  wishing  to  vote, 
and  also  being  attenti\  e  to  their  work,  and  main- 
taining a  good  character  like  yours,  would  be 
likely  also  to  get  such  permissions  as  you  have 
got  ? — I  do  not  see  that  the  firm  for  whom  I  work 
could  possibly  spare  the  whole  of  their  handc^. 

2496.  Could  the  other  firms  spare  a  con- 
siderable number  of  their  hands  if  they  were 
inclined  to  do  so?--I  cannot  speak  for  other  firms, 
and  I  cannot  speak  gener^llv  for  the  one  that  I 
work  for,  but  I  should  think  in  reality  that  it 
would  be  very  inconvenient ;  in  fact,  it  would  be 
at  a  sacrifice  to  do  such  a  thing. 

2497.  Do  you  think,  so  far  as  your  observation 
goes,  that  there  would  be  a  reluctance  among  em- 
ployers in  Manchester  to  give  facilities,  such  as 
those  you  mentioned  having  been  given  to  you, 
to  vote  in  the  cases  of  those  who  were  well  con- 
ducted and  men  of  good  character?— I  believe 
that  the  reluctance  of  employers  to  allow  men  to 
break  extensive  time  to  vote,  in  the  case  of  those 
that  have  to  go  long  distances  to  the  poll,  is  really 
a  necessity  on  their  part  la  many  cases.  It  would 
be  an  inconvenience,  and  be  a  loss  to  allow  them 
to  do  so. 

2498.  I  suppose  that  that  differs  in  different 
trade? — Ves,  we  may  speak  generally  upon  that 
point,  I  think. 


Mr.  Mitts — continued. 

2499.  You  think  that  the  loss  which  would  be 
occasioned,  taking  the  trades  ffenerally,  would  be 
so  serious  as  to  prevent  employers  from  giving 
those  facilities  ? — I  believe  so. 

2500.  I  suppose  in  jour  electioneering  ex- 
perience, you  have  considered  the  question  of  the 
other  evils  which  it  is  said  would  arise  from  ex- 
tending the  hours,  so  that  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
year  the  voting  would  be  carried  on  nfter  daylicrht; 
or  have  you  yourself  at  all  considered  that  ques- 
tion ? — The  latest  experience  that  I  had  in  these 
matters  was  the  election  which  I  think  I  have 
alluded  to  previously,  when  the  streets  were 
crowded,  even  with  stopping  the  poll  at  four 
o'clock.  The  streets  were  crowded  with  people 
waiting  about  until  after  midnight  to  hear  the 
declaration  of  the  poll  given  in  the  town.  I  am 
of  opinion  that  if  it  were  understood  that  the  poll 
were  kept  open  till  eight  o'clock,  and  there  was 
an  understanding  that  no  declaration  should  be 
made  until  noon  the  following  day,  that  would 
tend  to  the  general  good,  the  streets  would  be 
kept  clear,  and  there  would  not  be  that  rough 
rabble  knocking  about  that  there  is  under  the 
present  circumstances. 

2501.  You  know,  perhaps,  that  according  to 
the  evidence  of  8ir  Joseph  Heron,  nearly  all  the 
municipal  corporations  which  he  spoke  of  as 
aflSliated  together  for  certain  purposes,  numbering 
about  140,  were  with  scarcely  more  than  one 
exception  unanimous  against  the  extension  of  the 
hours  of  polling  ? — I  saw  the  statement  that  he 
made. 


Mr.  Peter  Ball,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Mr*  BaU.  Chairman. 

2502.  I  THINK  you  are  the  Secretary  of  the 
Manchester  Working  Men's  Conservative  Asso- 
ciation ? — Yes. 

2503.  That  is  a  political  organisation,  I  pre- 
sume ? — It  is  a  political  organisation. 

2504.  And  have  you,  as  an  association,  con- 
sidered this  question  which  is  now  before  the 
Committee,  of  the  extension  of  the  hours  of 'polling 
at  Parliamentary  and  municipal  elections  ? — 
Yes.  On  the  appearance  of  Sir  Joseph  Heron's 
evidence  in  the  Manchester  papers,  we  had  an 
executive  meeting  to  consider  the  matter,  and 
subsequently,  we  were  just  having  a  picnic  at 
Tatton  Park,  to  which  we  took  about  2,000 
people,  and  the  subject,  notwithstanding  that  it 
was  a  pleasure  out,  was  brought  on  then,  and 
there  seemed  to  be  a  completely  unanimous  feel- 
ing, so  far  af  our  body  was  concerned,  that  we 
were  right  in  having  brought  forward  the 
matter. 

2505.  Xour  executive  passed*  a  resolution, 
I  think,  to  the  effect  that  you  thought  that 
the  hours  of  polling  ought  to  be  extended  to 
eight  in  the  evening  ?— x  es. 

2506.  That  was  the  hour  which  you  fixed  on  ? 
— Yes.  I  think  you  have  got  some  information 
which  I  was  directed  to  send  you,  which  really 
is  an  embodiment  of  the  resolution  which  was 
passed.  I  may  say  that  subsequently  there  ap- 
peared two  letters,  one  from  one  side,  in  tne 
"  Examiner  "  and  "  Times,"  which  is  the  Liberal 
paper  in  Manchester,  by  somebody  that  we 
knew  nothing  at  all  about,  and  on  the  odier,  in 
the   '^Manchester  Courier,"    the   Conservative 


Chairman — continued. 

paper,  there  appeared  also  a  letter.  Of  course 
I  knew  who  was  the  author  of  that ;  it  was  sent 
by  our  chairman,  Mr.  Kenworthy,  but  they 
were  both  done  spontaneously,  and  they  seemed 
to  be  a  sort  of  answer  to  Sir  Joseph  Heron, 
C(Mning  from  both  political  parties. 

2507.  You  are  representing,  at  all  events,  the 
Manchester  Working  Men's  Conservative  Asso- 
ciation, and  speaking  for  them  as  an  unanimous 
body,  say  that  they  desire  an  extension  of  the 
hours  of  polling  ? — Yes. 

2508.  Have  you  yourself  taken  an  active  part 
in  the  elections? — Yes,  a  very  active  part  .in- 
deed. I  was  many  years  chairman  of  the  St 
Michael's  Ward  Conservative  Club,  and  con- 
ducted the  whole  of  the  municipal  elections  in 
that  ward,  and  took  a  very  large  share  both  in 
the  central  committee  and  in  the  ward  committees; 
ever  since,  in  fact,  we  had  an  organisation  10 
years  ago,  will  be  the  time  that  we  have  been 
what  we  may  consider  a  complete  organisation. 

2509.  You  have  heard,  I  think,  the  evidence 
which  Mr.  Speight  has  given  to  the  Committee ; 
do  you  agree  generally  with  what  he  has  said  ?— 
Generally,  I  do,  but  tibere  was  something  which 
he  said  about  conveyances  which  I  did  not  quite 
understand.  I  think  that  they  could  not  get  to  the 
poll  without  them  as  the  law  now  sjands,  and  they 
are  very  largely  used.  I  would  say  that  I  think 
that  the  people  could  get  to  the  poll  as  they  do 
now,  and  in  the  numbers  tiiey  do  now,  without 

conveyances,  if  the  hours  were  extended.  I  may 
mention  what  is  done  in  the  largest  ward  in 
Manchester.     I  may  say  it  is  a  constituency  in 
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itself,  quite  as  large  as  Preston.  The  numbers 
that  poll  in  the  municipal  contests  are  as  great  as 
at  Oldham  or  thereabouts,  and  if  we  did  not  send 
big  busses  to  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Kail- 
way  (I  do  not  mean  that  they  are  confined  to  one 
political  party  or  the  other)  and  to  all  the  prin- 
cipal workshops,  the  dinner  hour  would  be  much 
slacker  than  it  is  now,  both  in  St.  Michaels  and 
New  Cross,  which  are  adjoining  wards ;  the  Old- 
ham-road  divides  them,  and  tney  are  the  two 
largest  wards  in  Manchester. 

2510.  Do  I  understand  your  inference  from 
that  to  be  that  if  the  hours  were  extended  to 
eight  o'clock  there  would  not  be  the  same  occa- 
sion to  use  vehicles  ? — I  think  it  would  greatly 
diminish  their  use. 

2511.  If  I  understand  your  argument,  it  is 
this,  that  the  hour  in  which  they  can  come  to  the 
poll,  being  also  the  dinner  hour,  it  is  necessary 
to  convey  the  men  in  vehicles  because  there  is 
no  time  lor  them  to  walk  ? — That  is  exactly  so. 

2512.  But  if  the  poll  was  open  till  eight  o'clock 
in  the  evening  the  men  would  have  leisure  to 
walk  ? — Yes,  that  is  exactly  what  I  mean  to 
say. 

2513.  And  would  they  walk? — Yes,  I  believe 
they  would.  I  believe  they  have  no  pride,  as  a 
rule,  in  being  driven  in  a  cab.  I  think  the  only 
pride  is  in  the  demonstration  on  the  part  of  both 
sides  to  show  something.  Men  are  sometimes 
conveyed  when  they  are  not  actually  going  down 
to  vote  in  order  to  give  the^  impression  that  a 
number  of  people  are  going  to  the  poll  even  when 
they  are  not  voting,  but  merely  driven  around  ; 
that  is  very  often  the  case. 

2514.  And  probably  a  still  more  stringent  law 
prohibiting  the  use  of  vehicles  would  meet  with 
your  approbation  ? — It  would. 

2515.  Mr.  Speight  told  us  that  he  thought 
that  as  large  a  number  as  10,000  more  voters 
would  have  voted  at  the  two  last  elections  if  the 
hours  had  been  extended ;  do  you  think  that  that 
is  the  case  ? — I  think  it  is  approximately  so ;  of 
<X)urse  it  is  a  matter  of  ^uess  and  experience  to 
guide  one ;  I  think  that  in  a  well-organised  elec- 
tion there  oi^ht  to  be  something  like  10  or  12 
per  cent,  at  the  outside  who  will  not  vote,  for 
many  reasons,  removals  in  some  instances,  death 
in  others,  and  casualties ;  and  consequently  in  the 
last  election,  which  was  very  severely  contested, 
when  there  was  no  lack  of  spirit,  no  lack  of 
vehicles,  and  no  lack  of  organisation,  I  think 
12,000  more  might  well  have  been  polled ;  and  I 
have  a  very  strong  conviction  that  if  we  could 
only  get  all  our  voters  conscientiously  up  to  the 
poll  it  would  improve  to  a  very  considerable 
degree  the  political  weight  of  public  opinion  in 
any  lai^e  town. 

2516.  Taking  your  own  ward,  with  which  you 
were  closely  connected  at  the  last  election,  and 
in  which  you  endeavoured  to  get  as  many  of 
your  friends  to  poll,  I  suppose,  as  you  could, 
could  you  give  us  any  idea  of  how  many,  within 
your  knowledge,  were  prevented  from  voting  by 
the  hours  of  polling?  — I  do  not  recollect  the 
number  exactly  at  this  moment 

2517.  Could  you  ^ive  us  a  general  idea  of 
what  sort  of  proportion  did  poll  ? — There  were 
polled  something  like  10,000  out  of  14,000,  but 
that  was  one  of  the  most  severe  contests  that 
ever  was  known,  and  when  we  had  a  neck-and- 
neck  race  and  excitement  such  as  I  had  not  seen 
in  the  ward  before. 

ai09. 
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Mr.  BaU. 


2518.  You  had  4,000   votes,    therefore,   not      ^^  j^i 
recorded  in  your  ward ;  but  what  I  should  be  glad        1878.  - 
to  get  from  you,  if  you  could  give  it  to  us,  is 

some  idea  of  what  proportion  of  those  4,000  were 
bond  fide  prevented  from  voting  by  the  poll 
being  only  open  from  eight  to  four? — I  should 
think  quite  one-third  of  them ;  that  is  my  own  con- 
viction, and  I  could  give  some  instances  ;  it  is  the 
habit  of  people  to  come  to  the  committee  room 
and  say,  "  Well,  if  you  want  me  to  vote  you  must 
come  and  bring  a  cab  for  me  at  such  an  hour," 
and  there  are  a  lot  of  those  memorandums  made 
on  a  list,  but  when  you  come  to  work  the  elec- 
tion you  will  find  that  at  the  time  when  you  want 
to  bring  them  your  cabs  are  employed,  and  so 
fully  employed  that  you  cannot  send  for  the  men; 
and  the  result  is  that  a  mass  of  voters  will  after- 
wards come  and  kick  up  a  row  because  we  did  not 
bring  them  to  the  poll ;  that  is  really  practically 
what  is  coming  before  you  constantly  in  these 
elections. 

2519.  Still  that«doe3  not  altogether  explain  the 
absence  of  so  many  voters  in  this  ward,  which 
you  say  is  due  to  the  hours,  because,  of  course, 
even  if  the  hours  were  extended,  that  same  cause 
which  you  have  mentioned  to  the  Committee 
would  still  operate  to  some  extent,  though  not, 
perhaps,  to  such  a  large  extent ;  the  real  excuse 
might  not  be  that  one,  but  such  an  excuse  might 
be  given  ? — It  is  on  account  of  the  distance ;  a 
Hulme  man  may  be  at  work  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection, say,  or  Pendleton  way,  and  1  have  a 
recollection,  .very  distinct  in  my  mind,  that  on 
the  last  occasion  a  particular  friend  of  mine, 
a  small-ware  weaver  working  out  at  Pendleton, 
who  wanted  to  come  down  to  the  poll,  but  no 
cab  arrived  at  the  time  when  it  should  have  done, 
and  several  other  people  were  ranged  together  in 
the  same  neighbourhood,  in  order  that  they  might 
be  accommodated  out  Salford  way,  but  the  cab 
did  not  come,  and  the  result  was  that  the  man 
walked,  and  he  was  discharged  from  his  employ, 
and  was  out  of  work  for  something  like  three  or 
four  months.  He  would  come  away  to  the  poll, 
his  political  feeling  was  so  strong,  and  that  was 
the  result ;  and  it  is  not  an  isolated  case.  I  am 
afraid  it  is  common  enough.  I  may  say  that 
there  are  some  members  of  our  party  that  are  not 
in  favour  of  an  extension  of  the  polling  hours. 
In  coming  down  I  have  met  with  the  secretary 
of  the  Manchester  Association,  who  seems  to  have 
very  great  doubt  about  it ;  but  then  the  reason 
he  has  a  doubt  is  the  reason  of  his  own  side  being 
somewhat  disadvantaged,  a  nervous  fear  to  get 
the  poll  over  as  soon  as  possible  for  political 
reasons ;  but  I  think  we  are  superior  to  that  as  a  ♦ 
rule.  We  do  not  want,  in  order  to  carry  the 
election,  to  keep  numbers  away  from  voting 
simply  because  we  think  that  in  our  special  con- 
stituency it  would  serve  our  party. 

2520.  Have  you  considered  any  objection  to 
the  extension  of  the  hours  of  polling  arising,  for 
instance,  from  the  dirficulty  of  the  maintenance 
of  order  during  the  darkness  ? — Yes,  I  think  that 
Sir  Joseph  Heron,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes, 
has  greatly  exaggerated  the  tendency  of  the 
working  men  to  he  excessively  riotous,  and  so 
forth,  at  timert  like  these.  The  class  that  make 
the  rows,  and  that  go  abouJ  doin^  the  shouting, 
are  a  class  that  are  away  all  day  irom  their  work, 
the  class  that  are  not  regular  workmen  employed 
at  respectable  places,  who  have  a  conscience 
about  doing  their  work,  and  who  are  afraid  ^  of 
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jg  July  losing  time;  they  are  not  the  class  of  men  at  all 
1878.  ^^^  would  be  set  loose  at  those  other  hours:  and 
as  to  the  question  of  its  being  in  the  dark,  and  so 
forth,  there  is  nothing  in  that,  it  appears  to  me, 
except  a  little  expense  in  lighting,  and  I  rather 
think,  in  the  long  run,  it  would  be  found  that 
that  expense  would  cause  a  greater  number  of 
polling  places  to  be  spread  up  and  down  the  con- 
stituency for  the  sake  of  accommodation,  and  thus, 
I  think,  it  would  be  a  preventive  of  riot  and 
disturbance,  and  disorder. 

2521.  You  do  not  think  there  is  anything  to 
be  feared  from  a  great  number  of  voters  after  the 
hours  of  work  crowding  about  the  polling  places 
and  exercising  intimidation  to  any  extent  upon 
the  voters  ?— No,  I  do  not ;  the  excitements  that 
do  take  place  are  generally  either  during  the 
anticipation  of  the  declaration  at  the  close  of  the 
poll,  or  after  the  excitement  when  the  club  or 
something  else  gets  to  know  that  their  candidate 
is  returned,  and  then  they  go  round  with  a  band 
of  music,  perhaps,  or  something  of  that  kind;  it 
is  not  with  the  regular  voters  ;  and  I  may  say 
that  at  the  dinner  hour,  which  is  the  time  for 
working  men  to  vote,  principally,  there  are  lots 
that  will  not  go  to  the  poll  because  of  the  crush, 
especially  in  the  ward  that  I  speak  of,  both  that 
and  the  next  ward  being  mixed  wards ;  the  lower 
part  of  it  is  the  Irish  quarter,  and  they  can  come 
up  at  almost  any  time ;  their  class  of  occupation 
is  such  that  the  respectable  artizans  rarely  will 
not,  some  of  them,  come  up  on  that  account,  be- 
cause of  the  crush  at  that  particular  time,  and 
the  rush  that  is  made  by  everybody. 

2522.  You  say  that  the  Irish  voters  in  the 
ward  with  which  you  are  connected,  can  come  up 
and  vote  at  any  time ;  how  does  that  happen  ? — 
It  is  on  account  of  their  occupation.  Our  ward 
is  bounded  by  Smithfield  Market,  and  there  are 
a  good  many  hawkers,  and  shoemakers,  and  per- 
sons of  that  class,  who  constitute  that  pai*t  of  the 
ward  ;  it  is  pretty  sharply  distinguished  from  the 
other.  In  nict,  so  much  is  that  the  case ;  and  I 
am  not  speakinjj  to  disparage  the  ward,  because 
I  think  well  of  it ;  but  so  much  does  that  impress 
people's  minds,  that  it  is  a  comnion  saying 
amongst  electioneering  people,  "  Well,  I  hope 
our  poll  will  take  place  on  some  other  day  than 
Monday ;  if  it  takes  place  on  Monday  we  are 
sure  to  lose  the  day."  That  is  because  every 
half-hour  a  lot  of  idle  drunken  fellows  come, 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  people  are  kept  away,  and 
we  do  not  get  our  men  up. 

2523.  Your  view  tlien  would  be,  that  with  the 
^             present  arrangement  of  the  hours  the  disorderly 

class  of  voters,  if  there  be  a  disorderly  class  of 
voters  in  your  ward,  which  I  do  not  understand 
you  exactly  to  admit,  but  still,  the  least  orderly 
class  of  voters  in  your  ward,  are  able  to  put  a  pres- 
sure on  the  more  respectable  portion  of  the  con- 
stituency, who  are  prevented  from  exercising  the 
due  influence  which  they  ought  to  have  on  the  elec- 
tion?— Yes,  they  are  prevented.  Of  course,  the 
dinner  hour  is  a  very  short  time  for  a  man  to  go 
to  vote.  Anybody  who  knows  anything  of  the 
working-man,  will  know  that  he  does  not  like  to 
invade  that  particular  part  of  the  dinner  hour. 
I  shall  not  very  soon  forget  the  indignation  which 
was  roused  by  reading  Sir  Joseph  Heron's  re- 
port (I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  correctly 
reported  or  not),  where  he  said,  that  the  time 
that  working-men  spent  in  smoking  their  pipes 
would  give  them  ample  opportunity  for  recoid- 


Chairman — continued, 
ing  their  votes.     They   feel  that  any  trespass 
upon  their  little  privileges  of  the  dinner  hour  i$ 
somewhat  of  an  insult. 

2524.  You  would  not  go  as  far  as  to  say  that, 

Erovided  a  man  can  find  time  during  the  dinner 
our,  it  is  any  hardship  to  expect  him  to  give  his 
vote  once  in  three  or  four  years  in  an  election 
during  that  hour  ? — It  is  no  hardship  at  all;  I 
am  rather  ex})res8ing  the  feeling  as  to  the  ques- 
tion, and  the  ideas  connected  with  it. 

2525.  Still  you  admit  it  is  desirable  that  the 
hours  of  poUin.^  should  be  as  short  as  is  con- 
sistent with  giving  an  opportunity  for  every 
voter  to  vote  ? — Yes.  There  was  a  great  point 
raised  at  one  meeting  as  to  whether  an  hour  and 
a  half  or  two  hours  more  ought  to  be  given,  but 
there  seemed  to  be  at  last  a  sort  of  decision  that 
eight  o'clock  was  a  desirable  hour.  The  warehouse 
class  are  sometimes  detained,  but  that  would 
give  them  ample  opportunities  of  voting.  It  is 
rather  an  excess  on  the  side  of  abundance  than 
anything  else.  We  wish  that  to  be  the  limit  so 
far  as  it  can  be  put. 

2526.  In  this  matter,  considering  that  the  ex- 
tension of  the  hours  of  course  means  a  consider- 
able increase  of  expense,  is  it  absolutely  neces- 
sary in  Manchester  to  extend  it  till  eight  o'clock? 
— It  is  desirable.  I  do  not  say  it  is  absolutely 
necessary.  If  we  are  to  get  all  up  to  the  poll, 
if  we  are  to  get  all  to  exercise  their  opinions  by 
voting,  it  is  necessary,  I  think.  I  think  that  is 
a  desirable  point.  What  is  the  use  of  extending 
the  fi-anchise  at  all  if  you  cannot  get  the  people 
to  come  to  the  poll  ?  You  want  the  fullest  pos- 
sible expression  of  public  opinion,  and  the  fullest 
opportuuity  of  expressing  it  consistent  with 
order. 

2527.  Still  you  admit  that  the  hours  of  polling 
are  not  the  only  cause  which  prevents  voters  from 
voting? — Yes.  I  have  said  already  that  there 
were  a  proportion  who  would  be  prevented, 
which  I  take  to  be  something  like  12  per  cent, 
judging  fix)m  well  worked-out  instances;  for  I 
noticed  last  time  when  Mr.  Hibbert  was  returned 
for  Oldham,  I  went  over  there  that  day  not  to 
work  but  to  watch,  and  they  polled  a  very  much 
larger  proportion  than  we  do  in  Manchester, 
according  to  the  number  of  the  constituency,  anil 
if  vou  ask  me  what  is  the  reason  I  thought  it  was 
this,  that  the  employers  on  all  hands  bad  given  a 
general  holiday. 

2528.  That  is  the  case  in  many  boroughs,  is  it 
not  ? — In  some  boroughs  I  believe  it  is. 

2529.  In  Oldham  it  appears  to  be  the  custom? 
— Yes,  and  it  appears  to  oe  successful  in  Oldham, 
but  I  do  not  think  that  the  Manchester  masters 
would  ever  come  to  the  conclusion  of  giving  a 
general  holiday,  or  in  any  other  very  large  towui 

2530.  Can  vou  tell  us  anything  about  the 
hours  of  the  School  Board  election  in  Manchester? 
— I  think,  at  the  only  election  that  took  place 
(we  had  a  compromise  the  last  time)  it  was  polled 
up  to  six  o'clock.  I  am  not  quite  sure  about  it 
I  have  some  little  doubt  as  to  whether  it  was  five  or 
six  o'clock ;  but  I  do  not  think  it  went  beyond. 

2531.  Have  you  considered  further,  supposing 
the  hours  were  extended  in  the  evening,  whether 
it  would  be  desirable  to  have  the  polling  open  the 
whole  of  the  time  from  eight  to  eight,  or  whetl»er 
the  difficulty  might  be  met  by  having  the  poll 
open  during  the  day  for  a  period  of  eight  hours, 
whether  consecutive  or  not? — I  think  that  less 
time  than  12  hours  is  enough,  if  it  is  the  right 
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time.  I  quite  believe  that,  but  there  are  times 
'when  there  is  no  push  at  all,  when  it  is  difficult 
to  find  voters  even  during  the  present  hours. 

2532.  Supposing  that  the  question  of  the  ex- 
tension of  the  hours  of  polling  were  left  to  the 
local  authority,  what  would  you  say  to  that; 
would  you  have  the  means  of  making  known  to 
the  local  authority  what  the  wishes  of  the  people 
were  in  Manchester? — We  should  very  soon 
decide  the  point,  no  doubt,  for  their  guidance  if 
they  submit  it  to  us. 

2533.  You  are  aware  that  Sir  Joseph  Heron 
has  given  very  strong  evidence  here  to  the  effect 
that  in  his  opinion,  and  apparently  in  the  opinion 
of  the  majority  of  the  town  council,  the  present 
hours  of  polling  are  sufficient,  and  that  in  a  very 
considerable  number  of  boroughs  throughout 
England  the  mayors,  at  all  events,  and  town 
clerks  concur  in  that  opinion;  obviously  from 
the  evidence  which  you  have  given  different 
localities  have  wants  to  be  met  in  different  ways, 
and  what  I  want  to  ask  you  is  this:  supposing  it 
-were  left  to  the  authorities  of  M  anchester  to  fix  the 
hours  of  polling  in  such  a  way  as  to  meet  the 
convenience  of  all  the  voters,  do  you  think  that 
Ivould  meet  the  difficuly  ? — It  would  meet  it  so 
far  as  Manchester  was  concerned ;  but  I  think 
that  what  would  happen  precisely  in  the  long 
run  would  be  this,  that  one  town  would  get  one 
hour,  and  another  town  would  get  another,  until 
at  last  the  Legislature  would  be  asked  to  step  in 
to  define  it,  to  relieve  the  individual  mayors  and 
corporations  of  the  responsibility. 

2534.  What  is  the  objection  to  one  town  closing 
the  poll  at  one  time,  and  another  at  another  ? — 
There  is  a  little  jealous  feeling,  just  as  there  was 
about  the  licensing  matter. 

2535.  Surely  if  it  is  the  duty  of  the  local  au- 
thority to  see  that  the  hours  of  polling  are  such 
that  all  the  different  classes  in  the  locality  can 
fairly  record  their  votes,  there  is  nothing  invi- 
dious in  that  ? — There  is  nothing  invidious  in  it. 
A  rational  man  would  see  nothing  perhaps  in  it ; 
but  at  the  same  time  one  cannot  help  foreseeing 
that  agitators,  and  persons  of  that  class,  would 
spring  up,  who  would  say,  "  I  do  not  see  why 
Oldham  should  have  one  hour,  and  why  Ashton 
should  have  another  hour,  and  whv  Manchester 
should  have  another ; "  you  coula  not  prevent 
people  doing  that,  until  for  quietness  and  peace 
you  would  find  it  necessary  to  fix  the  same  hour. 
I  believe  there  is  a  difference  between  counties 
and  boroughs  in  the  hours  of  election. 

2536.  The  hours  are  different  in  the  counties 
now  from  boroughs,  inasmuch  as  they  extend  to 
five  o'clock  in  the  counties  ? — Yes ;  it  is  not  pro- 
perly a  question  before  this  Committee,  but  the 
only  way  in  which  I  think  it  would  be  satisfactory 
would  be  by  having  one  uniform  hour. 

2537.  You,  perhaps,  have  not  considered  the 
cases  of  different  boroughs  with  different  popula- 
tions, or  have  you  an  opinion  whether  it  would 
be  possible  to  fix  a  limit,  or  would  you  propose 
to  extend  the  hours  of  polling  everywhere  ? — 
Yes,  everywhere ;  I  should  think,  for  example, 
taking  Manchester,  and  the  neighbouring  bo- 
roughs, the  onlv  ones  that  I  know  most  about, 
where  general  holidays  are  the  rule,  I  do  not 
think  employers  like  to  give  those  general  holi- 
days, and  I  do  not  think  they  would  give  those 
general  holidays  if  there  were  other  facilities 
offered  to  the  voters ;  I  think  they  would  insist 
more  upon  their  men  remaining  at  their  work 
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during  the  working  hours.  I  know  that  there  has 
been  a  great  difficulty  sometimes  to  get  men  to 
come  to  the  poll,  because  the  emplover  has  said. 
Well,  no,  I  cannot  let  those  men  off;  it  is  no  use, 
I  will  not  let  them  off;  they  will  never  come 
back ;  and  so  on.  There  would  be  reasonable  pre- 
sumption that  the  master  would  say.  Well,  now 
that  you  have  got  an  hour  to  go,  be  content  with 
what  is  reasonable. 

2538.  There  would  not  be  anjr  feeling  on  the 
part  of  the  men  at  an  election  time  which  does 
not,  after  all,  come  very  often,  that  it  is  a  fair 
and  proper  occasion  for  a  holiday  ? — There  always 
would  be  that  feeling  on  the  part  of  a  number  of 
persons  who  are  of  an  inflammable  nature  ;  you 
cannot  provide  exactly  for  all  of  them.  It  is 
rather  the  number  that  seem  to  be  kept  out  that 
we  think  most  about;  if  they  are  kept  out, 
of  course  we  presume  that  they  are  so  by  the 
hours. 

2539.  Is  there  any  other  point  on  which  you 
would  like  to  give  any  information  to  the  Com- 
mittee ? — Nothing  strikes  me  at  present. 

Mr.  HaUey. 

2540.  When  you  say  that  you  think  that  the 
hours  should  be  the  same  in  all  boroughs,  of 
course  you  speak  from  your  acquaintance  with 
such  large  places  as  Manchester  ;  but  in  the  case 
of  small  towns,  especially  of  the  South  of  England, 
where  there  are  a  great  many  comparatively 
small  agricultural  boroughs,  and  so  on,  where 
this  want  is  not  felt,  and  where  they  manage  now 

Eretty  well  on  the  whole  with  the  present  hoiirs, 
as  it  ever  struck  you  that  in  a  case  like  that,  it 
would  be  putting  everybody  to  great  inconve- 
nience without  any  practical  advantage  through 
keeping  the  poll  open  so  long? — I  see  the  force 
of  that  now,  as  it  is  put  to  me  In  that  way,  and 
probably  I  may  be  mistaken  in  supposing  that 
there  would  be  those  jealousies  arising  and  those 
excitements  got  up. 

2541.  You  must  see  that  what  is  good  for 
Manchester,  and  for  the  large  manuiacturing 
towns  mav  not  be  good  for  constituencies  of  a 
different  class  ?— I  quite  see  that  an  agricultural 
borough  or  a  limited  borough,  where  they  know 
every  voter,  they  can  get  uiem  all  up  without 
any  verv  serious  inconvenience.  \  quite  see  the 
force  of  that,  and  it  would  be  only  &ir  to  make  a 
difference.  Then  I  think  if  somebody  took  upon 
themselves  the  responsibility  of  that  who  had  the 
power  in  their  own  hands,  they  might  try  to 
upset  it. 

2542.  You  would  admil,  I  suppose,  that  it  is 
not  desirable  to  extend  the  hours  for  the  sake  of 
extending  them;  all  you  want  is  sufficient  hours 
to  enable  all  the  people  to  give  their  votes  ? — 
Just  so. 

2543.  You  do  not  want  to  have  the  poll  open 
three  or  four  hours  more,  if  there  is  no  necessity 
for  it  ? — Exactly  so. 

Dr.  Cameron. 

2544.  I  undei*stand  you  to  say  that  if  the 
authorities  in  Manchester  were  entrusted  with 
the  power  of  extending  the  hours,  the  constituency 
would  very  soon  make  them  do  as  they  desired 
under  the  circumstances  ? — No,  I  do  not  think 
that;  I  am  thinking  of  uniformity.  I  belief  that 
if  we  got  an  extension  of  hours  by  the  authori- 
ties that  would  at  once  set  the  matter  at  rest,  so 
far  as  Manchester  is  concerned. 

p  3  2545.  Do 
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2545.  Do  70U  think  that  if  the  authorities  in 
Manchester  had  the  power  of  extending  the 
hours,  and  the  constituency  wished  an  extension 
of  the  hours,  they  would  very  soon  bring  the 
action  of  the  corporation  into  accord  with  their 
feelings  ? — Certainly  ;  I  quite  believe  that. 

Mr.  Cotes. 

2546.  Have  the  public  ever  tested  the  question 
at  an  election?— Yes;  there  has  been  a  feeling 
even  that  the  Corporation  of  Manchester  have 
exceeded  their  power  in  coming  with  a  statement 
here  that  they  represent  Manchester  ;  I  can 
assure  you  that  we  do  not  believe  a  bit  of  it. 

Dr.  Cameron. 

2547.  I  suppose  the  question  has  never  come 
up  before  them  ?— Never,  except  in  the  council 
in  some  way  or  other,  what  is  called  a  political 
or  Parliamentary  committee ;  the  chairman  reports 
to  the  general  council,  and  if  there  Is  no  objection, 
it  Is  ti^en  for  granted,  and  so  forth.  That  Is  not 
what  we  consider  to  be  the  public  feeling  of  Man- 
chester. 

2548.  But  the  extension  ofthe  hours  of  polling 
has  never  been  made  anything  like  a  test  ques- 
tion at  municipal  elections  ?— Never. 

2549.  In  fact,  it  has  never  been  referred  to  in 
the  election  of  candidates  ? — It  is  sometimes  re- 
ferred to  at  the  time  of  the  election,  but  like 
every  other  excitement  we  forget  it  till  somebody 
brings  It  forward. 

2550.  I  spoke  of  municipal  elections,  has  it 
ever  been  mentioned  at  municipal  elections  ? — 
Yes,  by  the  workers  at  the  elections  many  and 
manv  a  time,  both  in  speeches  and  in  conversation, 
but  it  has  not  been  a  test  question ;  it  is  quite  a 
common  observation  to  hear  two  or  three  people 
grumble,  and  say,  **  Well,  we  will  get  the  hours 
extended,"  but  they  forget  all  about  it  when  the 
excitement  is  over,  and  of  course  It  dies  and  gets 
forgotten,  till  somebody  of  importance  takes  it 
up. 

Mr.  Henry  Samuelson. 

2551.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  there  are 
an  important  number  of  respectable  artisans  who 
are  shut  out  from  voting  now  who  do  not  consider 
an  election  day  a  fit  occasion  for  taking  a  holiday, 
and  so  depriv^  their  families  of  the  result  of  their 
day's  wort,  but  who  would  be  able  to  vote  with- 
out loss  to  themselves,  or  without  putting  them- 
selves under  an  obligation  to  anyone  if  the  hours 
of  polling  were  extended  from  eight  to  eight  ? — 
That  is  what  I  quite  believe. 

2552.  I  think  vou  toid  that  you  thought  that 
less  than  three  hours  might  be  enough  ?— I  do 
not  think  that  the  actual  extension  of  the  hours 
would  be  of  so  much  importance  as  extending 
them  at  the  other  end,  when  the  artisans  are 
more  at  liberty. 

2553.  If  you  were  to  extend  the  hours,  with- 
out keeping  the  poll  open  for  12  hours,  you 
would  have  to  close  the  poll  during  some  portion 
ofthe  day? — Or  ^se  begin  it  later;  either  the 
one  or  the  other;  I  think  you  would  have  to 
begin  it  later. 

2554.  Would  not  that  tend  to  throw  a  greatly 


Mr.  Henry  iSiimii^ZfMi— -continued, 
increased  pressure  upon  the  later  hours?— Not 
very  much,  I  think ;  you  would  have  double  die 
pressure  at  noon,  supposing  that  the  hour  was 
noon,and  also  pressure  at  ni^t,but  in  the  Interyal 

r)u  would  not  have  any  very  serious  pressure, 
think ;  at  least,  not  in  the  quieter  interval 

2555.  But  then  you  would  close  the  poll 
during  the  quieter  interval,  according  to  yoot 
suggestion,  and  you  would  only  keep  it  open 
during  the  present  times ;  and  that  would  cause, 
would  it  not,  during  this  busy  time,  much  greater 
pressure  than  at  present  exists  ? — But  if  you  cut 
it  off  at  the  back,  and  put  it  on  at  the  end,  you 
have  the  same  quantity  of  hours,  and  no  interval, 
but  always  a  rush,  and  not  quietness,  at  the 
same  time,  as  you  had  before ;  that  is  my  im- 
pression. 

2556.  Do  not  you  think  it  better  that  there 
should  be  a  certain  hour,  when  there  is  not  a 
great  rush,  for  people  who  are  delicate,  or  are 
otherwise  preventeKi  going  into  a  crowd,  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  voting? — I  think  they 
would  get  that;  It  would  be  a  tax  upon  the 
workers,  and  a  tax  upon  the  municlpsu  autho- 
rities ;  but  it  is  the  usual  course  of  most  people 
now  to  be  up  very  early  on  the  morning  of  an 
election,  to  get  all  their  cabs  and  get  breakfast 
(a  sort  of  clandestine  operation  that  goes  on),  • 
all  that  kind  of  thing  goes  on,  and  there  is  a  lot 
of  excitement  before  the  opening  of  the  poll, 
and,  of  course,  the  same  thing  would  go  on,  but 
at  a  later  part  of  the  day ;  and  I  do  not  really 
think  that  it  would  make  any  difference  to  the 
rush,  only  that  the  rush  would  be  more  con- 
tinuous. 

2557.  The  main  (question  of  importance  is  to 
get  the  poll  open  dunng  the  hours^  say  from  four 
to  eight  in  the  afternoon  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

Mr.  Isaac. 

2558.  In  speaking  of  the  School  Board  elections 
at  Manchester,  you  were  under  the  impression, 
were  you  not,  that  the  poll  had  been  kept 
open  until  six  o'clock  ? — I  was  under  that  im- 
pression. 

2559.  The  gentleman  who  gave  evidence 
before  you  was  also  under  the  impression  that 
the  hours  had  been  extended ;  I  have  before  me 
a  return  sent  up  from  Manchester  to  a  previous 
Committee  which  sat  here,  in  which  tney  say 
that  they  have  never  altered  the  hours  from  nine 
till  four,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  returning 
o£Scer  reported  that  noinconvenience  has  resulted 
from  the  hours  fixed  ? — I  was  very  uncertain 
about  it  With  regard  to  the  School  Board 
election,  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  it  is  one 
of  the  quietest  elections  in  IV^nchester;  there  is 
not  the  same  enthusiasm  at  alL  I  am  obliged  to 
the  honourable  Member  for  mentioning  this,  for 
I  should  have  been  very  sorry  to  have  created 
an  impression  of  that  sort. 

Chairman* 

2560.  Is  there  anything  further  which  you 
would  like  to  state  to  the  Committee  ? — There  is 
nothing  occurs  to  me  now. 
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PAPEB  handed  in  bj  Mr.  ^mry  Jo$€ph  Hagger. 


At  tbe  Akkual  Gensbal  Vebtrt  of  the  Parish  of  Liverpool,  held  by  a^ourmnent    A.ppea4ix,  No.  1. 
at  the  Lair  Association  Booms,  CookHstreet,  on  Wednesday  the  30th  day  of  April  — 

1873^  at  Three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 


Mr.  Overseer  Williams  in  the  Chair. 


It  was  moved  by  Mr.  John  Pattenon — Seconded  by  Lieutenant  Cdoael  TrimbU» 

Reiolvedf  That  the  parishioners  of  Liverpool  in  public  vestry  assembled^  having  con- 
tinued the  poll  for  eight  days  between  the  hours  of  Ten  in  the  forenoon  and  FoiuroV)lock 
in  the  evening,  for  two  days  between  the  hours  of  Two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  and 
Eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  subsequently  for  two  days  from  Three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  to  Nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  for  the  porpose  of  enabling  the  woridng  classes 
of  the  parishioners  to  record  their  votes,  without  loss  of  work  or  wages,  now  record  the 
full  success  of  the  experiment  of  evening  voting,  as  proved  by  the  numbers  who  have 
voted  within  the  respective  hours,  with  marked  order  and  decorum  throughout;  and 
they  instruct  the  select  vestry  to  communicate  this  resolution,  accompanied  by  full 
details  of  tbe  figures,  to  the  Local  Government  Board ;  and,  further,  to  memorialise  Her 
Majesty's  Government  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  extend  the  hours  of  polling  at  Municipal  and 
Parliamentary  Elections  to  Nine  o'clock  in  the  evening ;  and  to  present  the  same  by  a 
deputation  actompanied  by  the  Members  for  Liverpool. 
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PAPER  handed  in  by  Mr.  CurwoocL 


Appendix,  No.  2. 


BOKOUGH    OF    LEEDS. 


Betubk  as  to  Elections. 


Parliamentary  Election,  5  Feb- 
ruary 1874      .        -        -        - 

Parliamentary  Election,  16  August 
1876 

Municipal  Election,  1  November 
1874 

Mnnicipal  Election,  1  November 
1876 

Municipal  Election,  J  November 
1876       .        .        -        -        . 

Mnnicipal  Election,  1  November 
1877 

School  Board  Election,  22  Novem- 
ber 1876  .        .        .        - 


Number  of 
£lectors. 


46,007 
48,318 


Number  of 

Electors 
yiho  Voted, 


31,780 
30,446 


Office 
Expenses. 


£.      s.  d. 
1,004    -     - 

623     6     6 


These  elections  were  only  par- 
tially contested,  and  the  figures, 
therefore,  would  be  misleading. 


66,194 


16,016 


687  12     - 


Time  when  Poll 
Declared. 


I  a.m.,  6  February. 
9.46  p.m.,  16  August 


In  the  evening  of  tlie 
day  of  polling  in  all 


10  p.m.,  28  November. 


BOROUGH     OF     LEEDS. 


Municipal  Elections — 1  November  1878. 
Amount  of  Expenses  of  Elections    -        -        -        -  -        -£.6162.    6. 

(11  Contested  Wards.) 


BOROUGH    OF    LEEDS. 


School  Board  Election. 


The  Leeds  School  Board  to  Richard  Oallsmorthy,  Esq.,  Mayor  of  Leeds. 

Election  of  School  Board,  22  November  1876. 

Expenses  of  Bsturninq  Officuu 


Returning  Officer's  Fees  (fixed   by    Circular   of  the  Education    Department, 
No.  106,  dated  16  September  1876)       -------- 

Presiding  Officers  and  Clerks  at  31  Polling  Stations  ..... 

88  Counting  Clerks  and  Expenses  of  Counting  ..--•- 

Hire  of  Polling  Places     -.-,------- 

Fitting  up  of  Polling  Places    -.--..---- 

Printing         • 

Cab  Hire 

Sundry  Disbursements    ----------- 

Postage  Stamps      -- -• 


£.     $.  d. 

168     -  - 

161     -  - 

88     8  7 

42-6 

61     8  8 

110     2  6 

18     9  -. 

2  17  9 

-  16  - 


687  12     - 


Correct,  Capel  A.  Cvrwood, 

Town  Clerk. 


(signed)        Richard  OaUmorthy^  Mayor, 

Returning  Officer. 
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PAPERS  handed  in  by  Mr.  Marston,  20  June  1878- 


Appendix,  No.  8.      Letter  from  the  Old  Society  of  Oi)erative  House  Painters,  Leeds,  to  Mr.  Marslon. 

18,  Dunston-street,  Meadow-road,  Leeds, 
Dear  Sir,  16  June  1878. 

Your  letter  to  Mr.  Thomas  Shortland  inquiring  the  number  of  house  painters  employed 
in  Leeds,  has  been  handed  to  me  for  reply,  and  in  answer  I  may  state  the  number  so 
employed  is  500  at  least. 

1  have  been  further  informed  that  you  are  about  to  give  evidence  before  the  Parlia* 
mentary  Committee  with  reference  to  the  lengthening  of  the  hours  of  polling  at  elections. 
I  may  just  point  out  to  you  the  peculiar  position  of  our  trade  in  this  matter,  and  what  is 
true  ot  ours  refers  also  to  the  bricklayers,  joiners,  plasterers,  slaters,  &c.  Something  has 
been  said  about  opening  earlier,  but  men  who  leave  home  at  5.30  a.m.  can't  very  clearly 
see  any  chance  of  extension  at  that  end  of  the  day ;  and  with  reference  to  polling  at  the 
dinner  hour,  we,  who  never  as  a  rule  dine  at  home,  except  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  on 
account  of  the  distance  of  our  work  from  our  homes,  cannot  avail  ourselves  of  that 
hour,  though  it  may  be  done  by  men  of  some  trades  who  work  at  stationary  places  of 
business. 

We  return  home  every  night  from  jobs  varying  in  distance  up  to  four  miles  from  the 
centre  of  the  town,  and  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half's  walk  at  night  is  not  at  all  an 
unusual  occurrence  ;  of  course  in  our  own  time.  Now  taking  ihe  closing  time  of  polling 
as  at  present,  four  o'clock,  there  is  from  one  to  two  hours  at  least  to  lose  in  walking  to  the 
booth,  and  at  four  o'clock  it  is  of  no  use  a  man  going  back  to  his  job,  as  be  can  only  arrive 
there  at  the  time  for  ceasing  work.  I  appreciate  the  privilege  of  the  franchise  as  well,  I 
dare  say,  as  most  working  men,  but  in  a  season  trade  like  ours<,  when  there  is  work  to  do^ 
we  must  do  it,  for  the  time  comes  too  surely  and  often  when  we  are  idle  more  from  necessity 
than  choice.  I  think  by  extending  the  hours  for  polling,  an  opportunity  will  be  given  to 
hundreds  of  industrious  and  intelligent  men  to  record  their  votes.  The  loafers  and  idlers 
about  town,  who  are  far  more  perceptible  to  corru|)t  influences,  can  vote  any  hour  of  the 
day. 

I  might  just  slate  a  case  in  point.  At  the  last  election  but  one  in  Leeds,  I  was  working 
at  Mr.  Pope's  house  at  the  extreme  end  of  Moortown,  and  I  had  to  go,  in  order  to  secure 
my  vote,  to  a  place  half  way  up  Dewsbury-road.  I  had  to  loose  nearly  the  whole 
half  day.  *  ' 

Yours,  &c. 
(signed)        J.  H.  Lockwood, 

Mr.  Wm.  Marston.  Secretary. 


,  Letter  from  the  National  Association  of  Operative  Plasterers,  Leeds, 

to  Mr.  Marston. 

Dear  Sir,  Leeds,  18  June  1878. 

In  answer  to  yours  of  the  13th  instant,  I  have  to  say  that  we  have  about  200  plasterers 
in  Leeds ;  of  this  nuniber  175  are  members  of  the  above  society,  so  that  I  feel  sure  there  are 
not  more  than  26  non-society  men  about  Leeds ;  the  plasterers'  labourers  number  about  100, 
but  there  are  only  40  in  the  society. 

As  you  are  about  to  give  evidence  on  the  extension  of  the  hours  of  voting,  I  can  assure 
you  in  our  branch  we  suffer  very  much  in  not  being  able  to  vote  unless  we  stay  in  town 
until  nine  in  the  morning,  which  means  very  often  the  day  is  lost  altogether,  or  we  must 
come  from  work  about  2.30  or  3  o'clock  if  we  wish  to  vote,  and  this  is  expensive  to 
men  with  families,  and  they  cannot  afford  to  lose  time,  though  they  take  great  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  the  town;  this,  of  course,  refers  to  us  working  at  Chapel-Allerton,  Kounday, 

Meanwood, 
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Meanwood,  or  Headingly  Moortown,  &c.,  and  we  have  a  deal  of  work  in  the  building 
trade  at  present  going  on  in  the  above-named  districts.  I  could  give  several  cases  of  men 
wishing  to  vote,  and  had  to  lose  time  to  the  amount  of  2  s.  per  o.an  to  do  so ;  one  case  was 
the  first  time  the  Ballot  Act  came  in  force  for  the  municipal  elections ;  a  number  of  men 
were  at  work  at  Mr.  G.  Bucktons,  Roundhay ;  we  did  not  like  to  miss  the  opportunity,  but 
we  had  to  leave  work  at  2.30,  and  engage  a  wagonette  to  bring  us  to  Leeds  in  time  to 
vote;  Robert  Hay  of  Ponland-street,  James  Kelly  of  Crispen-strcet,  Bank,  and  myself, 
had  to  go  all  to  different  votinjj  places,  and  oiher  men  were  left  at  work  who  could  not  go 
with  us  because  they  couM  not  lose  the  time  to  do  so,  having  large  families.  A  similar  case 
occuired  when  at  Meanwood,  the  time  Scan  and  Kelly  were  up  for  the  North  East  Ward ; 
six  of  us  left  our  work  in  the  afternoon  to  vote,  but  the  conveyance  was  sent  from  the  North 
East  Wan),  and  I  availed  myself  of  it ;  this  was  a  large  job  by  the  brook  side  at  Meanwood, 
Brook  field-terrace;  in  this  instance  we  left  a  great  numl>er  of  men  on  the  job  who  were 
deprived  of  voting,  because  the  polling  booths  closed  before  the  men  give  up  work.  I  could 
mention  lots  of  cases  like  the  above,  and  give  the  names  of  the  parties,  and  the  many  times 
we  have  been  deprived  of  voting;  if  I  had  a  little  more  time  I  should  have  given  more 
particulars,  but  will  be  happy  to  do  so  if  you  require  it. 

Yours,  8cc. 
(signed)         Thomas  Moored 
Mr.  Marston.  Secretary. 
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The  following  Circular  was  addressed  to  the  Mayors  and  Provosts  of 

various  Boroughs  , — 

Houae  of  Commons, 
Select  Committee  on  Parliamentary  and  Municipal  Eleotioos, 
Sir,  (Hours  of  Polling),  24th  June  1878. 

I  AM  directed  by  the  Select  Committee  on  Parliamentary  and  Municipal  Elections 
(Hours  of  Polling)  to  ask  you  whether  you  would  be  so  good  as  to  inform  them,  at  your 
earliest  convenience,  what  view  you  would  take,  as  being  responsible  for  the  maintenance 
of  order  in  your  borough,  of  what  would  be  the  effect,  within  your  jurisdiction,  of  the 
extension  of  hours  of  polling  at  Parliamentary  and  Municipal  Elections  to  eight  o'clock  in 
the  eveninff ;  together  with  such  reasons  for  your  views  or  other  observations  upon  this 
point,  whioi,  for  the  information  of  the  Committee,  you  may  think  it  advbable  to  add. 


To  the  Mayor  or  Provost  of 


I  am,  &c. 
(signed)         Reginald  Dickinson, 

Clerk  to  the  Committee. 


ANSWERS  received  from  Mayors  and  Provosts. 


Ashton-under-Lyne 


Birmingham 


Blackburn     - 
Bradford 

Burnley 
Carmarthen   - 
Chester  - 


Objects  to  any  extension,  as  the  poll  is  virtually  over  at  three 
o'clock,  and  there  would  be  great  likelihood  of  disturbances. 

Considers  that  the  hours  of  polling  might  be  extended  without  any 
danger  of  disturbances,  which  the  police  would  not  easily  sup- 
press. That  notwithstanding  the  large  number  of  polling 
stations  in  the  borough  many  persons  are  still  unable  to  vote  by 
reason  of  their  labour  taking  them  to  a  distance  from  home,  and 
they  can  only  vote  at  the  station  to  which  they  are  allotted. 
To  such  persons  the  extension  of  the  hours  of  polling  to  eight 
o'clock  would  be  of  great  convenience,  and  it  would  also  tend  to 
prevent  the  overcrowding  of  the  polling  booths  between  one  and 
two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 


Considers  that  the  extension  of  the  hours  of  polling  to  eight  o'clock 
in  the  evening  would  be  fraught  with  great  danger  in  the  main- 
tenance of  oraer. 


Having  carefully  considered  the  subject,  is  of  opinion  that  it  would 
be  dangerous,  as  regards  the  preservation  of  public  order,  to  alter 
the  present  arrangements,  Ynich  are  found  to  work  welL 


Is  against  any  extension,  as  it  would  promote  disorder,  and  entail 
much  additional  work  on  the  polling  clerks. 

Does  not  consider  that  any  extension  of  the  polling  hours  is  neces- 
sary or  advisable,  as  it  would  be  difficult  to  maintain  order. 

"  It  would  tend  to  the  purity  of  elections  if  the  hcXurs  for  voting 
were  extended." 
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Devonport 


Durham 


Edinburgh 


Exeter  - 


Flint     - 


Halifax 


Eiddermineter 


Liverpool 


Manchester 


Newcasde^on-Tyne 


Nottingham 


Perth 


Plymouth 


Is  of  opinion  that  some  extension  is  advisable,  so  as  to  allow  the 
men  in  the  dockyards,  who  work  during  their  dinner  hour^  an 
opportunity  of  voting. 

The  hours  as  at  present  fixed  are  sufficient,  and  the  Mayor  could 
not  be  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  order  in  the  city  if  the 
time  were  extended  to  8  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

The  Lord  Provost  and  magistrates  are  of  opinion,  that  without 
danger  to  the  peace  of  the  city,  there  might  be  an  extension  of 
the  nours  of  polling,  but  they  think  8  o'clock  p.m.,  to  be  unne- 
cessarilt/  late. 

An  extension  of  the  hours  of  polling  to  8  o'clock  would  be  very 
undesirable  and  would  probably  cause  disturbances. 

Considers  that  any  extension  of  the  polling  hours  would  be  very 
dangerous,  and  the  cause  of  great  disorder,  and  recommends 
that  all  public-houses  should  be  closed  on  the  days  of  election, 
as  the  interests  of  those  who  desire  this  change  would  then  be 
done  away  with. 

'*  Does  not  consider  that  such  extension  of  time  would  cause  any 
public  disturbance  whatever." 

Extension  of  hours  of  polling  most  objectionable ;  thinks  they  might 
almost  be  curtailed,  and  wishes  for  a  system  of  voting  papers  to 
be  issued  and  collected  through  the  post. 

Is  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  extend  the  hours  of  poll- 
ing so  ad  to  necessitate  the  taking  of  votes  after  sunset,  for  the 
foUowing  reasons: — 

1.  For  fear  of  riot  and  disturbance  in  the  dark. 

2.  Because  personation  would  be  aided  by  the  darkness. 

3.  It  would  give  the  officials  more  work  than  they  could 
properly  cany  out. 

That  the  large  number  of  polling  places  (26),  and  the  fact  that 
employers  of  labour  facilitate  their  workmen's  voting,  by  allow- 
ing them  extra  time,  shows  that  the  extension  is  unnecessary. 

Thinks  that  the  hours  at  which  Parliamentary  and  municipal 
elections  commence  should  be  assimilated. 

Not  aware  of  any  necessity  for  extension.  Never  knew  of  anv 
case  of  an  employer  refusing  to  allow  a  man  to  leave  his  work 
to  vote  ;  would  "  leave  well  alone." 

Considers  that  if  the  hours  of  polling  were  extended,  the 
officials  would  have  some  difficulty  in  giving  constant  attention 
during  so  many  continuous  hours,  and  that  there  might  be 
some  risk  of  disturbance. 

That  it  is  impolitic  to  prolong  the  hours  of  polling,  as  the  present 
hours  are  sufficient,  and  an  extension  would  increase  the  ex- 
penses, not  only  to  this  borough  but  to  the  candidates,  and  be 
the  cause  of  additional  drunkenness  and  corruption* 

Is  of  opinion  that  the  extension  of  the  hours  of  polling  would  lead 
to  no  bad  eflFect,  as  more  excitement  prevails  for  an  hour  or  two 
preceeding  the  declaration  of  the  poll  than  exists  at  any  time  of 
the  day  wnen  the  polling  is  going  on,  and  there  has  never  been 
any  disorderly  conduct  at  such  times.  Considers  at  the  same 
time  that  the  change  is  unnecessary  in  this  burgh. 

Is  opposed  to  the  extension  of  the  hours  of  polling,  as  it  would 
involve  a  serious  risk  of  local  disturbances,  and  the  police  would 
be  unable  to  preserve  order  if  the  poll  were  declared  very  late 
in  the  evening. 
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Sheffield 
Southampton - 

Stockport 


Sunderland 


Wakefield 


Warrington  - 
Wolverhampton 


Is  strongly  of  opinion  that  any  extension  is  entirely  unnecessary, 
as  the  working  classes  have  every  facility  afforded  them  for 
recording  their  votes«  and  it  would  cause  additional  expaise,  and 
increase  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  order. 

Is  of  opinion  that  the  present  hours  are  sufficiently  long,  and  is 
totally  opposed  to  any  polling  of  votes  after  sunset. 

Is  not  in  favour  of  any  extension,  and  no  representations  have 
ever  been  made  to  mm  in  favour  of  any  alteration  in  the  ex- 
isting arrangements. 

States  that  the  peace  of  the  borough  would  be  endangered,  drunk- 
enqess  would  be  increased,  and  the  detection  of  offenders 
rendered  more  difficult  by  the  darkness.  Increased  hours  of 
polling  would  involve  great  additional  expense,  and  the  result 
of  the  poll  could  not  be  declared  until  the  next  day. 

Is  strongly  in  favour  of  extension.  At  last  school  board  election, 
in  January,  fixed  from  twelve  to  seven  as  the  hours  for  polling, 
and  no  disturbance  took  place. 

Is  distinctly  of  opinion  that  the  extension  would  entail  additional 
difficulty  and  expense  in  the  maintenance  of  order  during  elec- 
tions, as  drunkenness  and  the  danger  of  riot  would  be  increased 
thereby,  and  the  ordinary  police  force  would  be  inadequate  for 
the  purposes  of  keeping  the  peace. 

Is  not  in  favour  of  the  hours  of  polling  being  extended. 

Objects  to  any  extension  in  consequence  of  the  great  disorder 
which  would  probably  prevail,  and  thinks  such  extension  quite 
unnecessary,  as  he  has  known  two-thirds  of  the  voters  poll 
during  the  existing  hours,  and  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the 
men  employed  in  the  manufactories  do  not  work  during  the 
whole  day. 


No  Answebs  have  been  received  from  the  Mayors  and  Provosts  of  the  following 

Boroughs : 


Aberdeen. 

Chatham. 

Derby. 

Dundee. 

Greenock. 


Huddersfield. 
Kirkcaldy* 
Leicester. 
Macclesfield. 
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[iV.B.— In  this  Index  the  Figures  following  the  Names  of  the  Witnesses,  and  those  in  the 
Analysis  of  Evidence,  refer  to  the  Questions  in  the  Evidence;  the  Figures  following  App.  refer 
to  the  Pages  in  the  Appendix;  and  the  Namerals  following  Rep.  to  the  Pages  in  the  Report.] ' 


ASHTON'UNDER'LYNE.     Objection  by  the  mayor  to  any  extension  of  the  hours  of 

toiling,  as  the  poll  in  the  borough  is  virtually  over  at  three  o'clock,  and  as  there  would 
e  great  likelihood  of  disturbances,  App.  I2b. 

B. 

Bally  Peter.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.)— Desire  of  the  Manchester  Working  Men's 
Conservative  Association,  of  which  witness  is  secretary,  for  an  extension  of  the  nours  of 

polling  at  elections,  2502-2507 Necessity  of  the  use  of  vehicles  under  the  present 

system ;  effect  of  an  extension  of  the  hours  in  leading  to  their  disuse,  2508-2514.  2518 

Grounds  for  the  conclusion  that  a  great  many  electors  were  prevented  from  polling 

at  the  last  two  elections  through  the  poll  closing  at  four  o'clock,  2515-2519. 

Exception  taken  to  Sir  Joseph  Heron's  evidence  as  to  the  great  risk  of  rioting,  if  the 
hours  be  extended  till  eight  p.m. ;  belief  that  there  is  no  good  cause  for  apprehension  on 

this  score,  2520-2522 Denial  also  of  Sir  Joseph  Heron's  statement  that  the  time 

spent  by  working  men  in  smoking  their  pipes  dunng  tlie  dinner  hour  would  give  ample 
opportunity  for  their  voting,  2523,  2524. 

Expediency  of  the  extension  of  polling  time  being  till  eight  p.m.,  2526,  2527 

Larger  proportion  polled  at  Oldham  than  at  Manchester,  the  employers  giving  a  general 

holiday  in  the  former  borough,  2527-2529 Impression  as  to  there  having  been  some 

extension  of  the  hours  at  tl)e  School  Board  election  in  Manchester  (inaccuracy  of  wit- 
ness on  this  point),  2530.  2558-2560. 

Sufficiency  of  less  than  twelve  hours  for  the  poll  being  open ;  special  imporiance  of  its 

being  open  during  the  latter  part  of  the  day,  and  up  to  eight  p.m.,  2531.  2552-2557 

.  Satisfaction  of  the  people  of  Manchester  it  it  were  left  to  the  corpoi-aiion  to  reo^ulate  the 
hours ;  statement  hereon  as  to  the  corporation  not  at  present  representing  public  fieeling 
in  Manchester  on  ihe  subject,  2532,  2533.  2544-2550. 

Grounds  for  objecting  to  each  borough   being  empowered   to  arrange  the  hours  for 
poUmg  ;  admission,  however,  that  there  may  be  good  reason  for  a  distinction  between 

different  boroughs,  2533-2543 Desire  of  working  men  generally  for  opportunity  to 

vote,  without  the  necessity  of  taking  holiday,  2551. 

Ballot  Act  Opinion  that  the  ballot  system  of  voting  strengthens  the  argument  in  favour 
of  extending  the  hours  of  polling,  Finnie  267-270  ;  M'Call  702.  795-797. 

Suggestion  by  the  Committee  ihat  the  question  of  a  general  extension  of  the  hours  of 

e>lling  should  stand  over  until  the  time  arrives  for  considering  the  continuance  of  the 
allot  Act}  Bep.  iii. 

Ballot  Boxes.  Decided  opinion  that  at  Leeds  there  would  not  be  the  slightest  danger  in 
removing  the  ballot-boxes  from   the  booths  after  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  Finnie 

313-3' 6 Absence  of  any  danger  up  to  the  present  time  in  regard  to  the  safeiy  of  the 

ballot-boxes  while  being  conveyed  from  the  out*lying  districts  at  Leeds ;  the  chance  of 
danger  to  the  boxes  would  be  very  considerably  enhanced  if  the  hours  were  extended  to 
eight  o'clock,  Henderson  403-408.  433. 

d«&  S  Battersby, 
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Battersby,  John.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Has  been  President  of  the  Glasgow  Trades 
Council,  and  is  intimately  acquainted  with  the  wishes  of  the  working  men  on  the  subject 
of  the  hours  of  polling,  936-939. 

Absence  of  any  excitement  or  intemperance  upon  the  part  of  the  working  men  of 

Glasgow  upon  the  occasion  of  elections,  ^41-943.  968*-96o Statement  that  in  the 

printing  trade  the  men  are  debarred  from  voting  under  the  present  system ;  expediency 
of  extend in<i;  the  hours  for  polling  to  eight  o'clock  for  the  benefit  of  the  working-classes 

generally,  944-956 Opinion  that  giving  the  privilege  of  voting  in  the  ward  where  the 

men  work,  instead  of  where  they  live,  would  be  impracticable,  961-965 Absence  of 

personation  at  the  last  general  election,  96£-968« 

Birkenhead.     Different  politics  represented  in  the  Birkenhead  Trades  Council,  Sharp  1817. 

1845,  1846 Unanimous  resolutions  passed  by  the  council  in  favour  of  an  extension 

of  the  hours  of  polling,  ib.  1820,  1821 Disapproval  of  the  works  in  the  bomugh 

being  closed  for  naif  a  day,  in  order  to  enable  the  men  to  vote,  ib.  1852-1856.  1861- 
1863. 

BirminghauL,  Views  of  the  mayor  as  to  the  expediency  of  an  extension  of  the  hours  of 
polling,  App.  128. 

Blackburn.  Disapproval  by  the  mayor  of  an  extension  of  the  hours  till  eight  p.m.,  as 
likely  to  be  followed  by  disturbances,  App.  128. 

Bradford.  Objection  on  he  part  of  the  mayor  to  any  extension  of  the  hours  of  polling  as 
being  calculated  to  promote  disorder,  App.  128. 

Bribery.  Conclusion  that  with  regard  to  bribery  at  elections  it  may  be  accepted  as  an 
axiom  that  the  larger  the  constituency  the  less  effect  bribery  would  nave,  Cvrwood  179- 

181 Opinion  that  an  extension  ol   the  hours  for  pollintr  up  to  eight  o'clock  would 

considerably  increase   the  facilities  for  corruption,  uenderson  471,  472 Belief  that 

with  extended  hours  there  would  be  no  greater  danger  of  corruption  than  at  present, 
SPCall  707,  708.  751,  752  ;   Wibon  ioo8,  1052-1054. 

Bryson,  John.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Is  President  of  the  Northumberland  Miners' 
Union,  and  represents  the  views  of  the  miners  as  to  the  want  of  an  extension  of  the 
hours  of  pollini: ;  concurs  generally  in  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Glassey  on  tlie  subject,  2397, 

2398.  2413-2418 Statement  showing  the  great  loss  incurred  in  wages  through  miners 

being  obliged  to  take  holiday  in  order  to  vote  at  elections,  2399.  2407-2409^ Increased 

expense  in  connection  with  the  loading  of  ships  with  coals  when  work  is  stopped  in  the 
mines  on  the  day  of  an  election,  2400. 

Inadequacy  of  an  increase  of  polling  places,  or  of  any  other  arrangement  short  of  an 

extension  of  the  hours  of  polling,  2401,  2402.  2419-3423 Conclusion  that  the  men 

would  not  take  a  general  holiday  if  they  could  poll  up  to  eight  p.m.,  2403-2410 Insuffi 

ciency  of  an  earlier  opening  of  the  poll  in  lieu  of  an  extension  of  the  hours  in  the  evening, 
2419I2423. 

Building  Trades,  Long  distances  which  man  in  the  building  trades  at  Manchester 
frequently  travel  to  their  woik;  obstacle  to  those  voting  during  the  present  houra, 
Speight  2444-2449 See  also  JForking  Ckuus. 

Burnlei/.  Objection  by  the  mayor  to  any  extension  of  the  hours,  as  it  would  promote  dis- 
order, and  entail  mnch  additional  work  on  the  polling  clerks,  App*  128. 


c. 

Carmarthen.     Objection  on  the  part  of  the  mayor  to  any  extension  of  the  hours  of  polling, 
as  being  calculated  to  promote  disorder,  App.  128. 

Chester.    Views  of  the  mayor  as  to  the  expediency  of  an  extension  of  the  hours,  App. 
128. 

Clerks.     Statement  that  at  Leeds  the  difficulty  in  regard  to  clerks  and  warehousemen  re- 
cording their  votes,  though  considerable,  is  not  so  great  as  in  the  case  of  the  working 

population,  Curwood  80-84 Information  respecting  ihe  hours  of  labour  in  Leeds  for 

working  men,  and  for  clerks,  and  warehousemen,  Finnic  330-334 Absence  of  com- 
plaints by  clerks  that  they  have  not  been  able  to  vote ;  possibility  for  clerks  and  men  of 
business  to  vote  in  the  morning  between  eight  and  nine  o'clock,  io.  336*343. 

Close  of  the  PdU     See  Extension  of  Hours.  ^ 

Colebrotk  Dale.     See  Wenlock. 

Coswegance 
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Conveyance  of  Voters  to  the  Polh  Abs6lut6  necessity  in  Leeds  for  tbe  tise  of  vehicles  to 
convey  voiecs  to  the  poll,  notwithstasdittg  that  it  is  an  mfraction  of  the  law;  argument 
that  an  extension  of  the  hours  would  have  a  decided  tendency  to  diminish  the  use  of 

Yebicles^jPtfiTiM  *276--28a  307, 308 Violation  of  the  law  at  Sheffield  in  carrying  voters 

to  the  poll  in  vehicles,  owing  to  the  shortness  of  the  time  allowed  for  polling;  opinion 
that  irthe  hours  were  extended  this  evil  would  diminish,  Wilsoik  9S4-988.  1092-1094. 
1104-1106. 

Deprecation  of  the  use  of  cabs,  as  at  Manchester  elections,  Sir  J.  Heron  1885.  1887- 
1889.  1903-1906— ^lendency  of  an  extension  of  the  hours  to  prevent  the  use  of  vehicles 
at  elections  at  Manchester;  exceptional  instances  of  voters  making  any  difficulty  about 
walking  to  the  poll,  Speight  2456-2459.  2479— 2489— —Necessity  of  tne  use  of  vehicles 
at  Manchester  under  the  present  system ;  effect  of  an  extension  of  the  hours  in  leading 
to  their  disuse,  Ball  2508-2514.  2518. 

Curwoodf  Capd  Aufftutus.    (Analysis' of  his  Evidence.) — Is  Solicitor  to  the  Great  Eastern 

Railway  Company,  having  formerly  been  town  clerk  of  Leeds,  1,  2 Has  had  large 

experience  in  election  matters^  having  held  the  office  of  deputy  retumiug  officer  for  the 

.  West  Riding,  3-5. 

Statement  that  in  the  large  centres  of  the  manufacturing  population  considerable 
numbers  are  prevented  from  votin^i;  on  occount  of  the  loss  of  part  of  their  day's  pay ; 
SQggestion  hereon  that  the  hours  of  polling  be  extended  to  eight  o'clock  at  night,  6-8. 

28-32.  35-38.  52,  53.  62.  78-87.  100.  104.  126.  144 Considerable  increase  of  expense 

which  would  result  from  an  exiension  of  the  hours  of  polling  to  eight  o'clock ;  another 
inconvenience  from  this  extension  would  be  the  delay  of^  the  publication  of  the  poll  to  the 
next  day,  8-16.  39-48. 67-77.  87-91. 

Employment  of  about  300  clerks  on  the  occasion  of  a  Parliamentary  election  at  Leeds ; 
sixty  or  seventy  only  required  for  the  purpose  of  counting  the  votes,  10.  13.  15.  67-77. 
97>  98— ^Statement  that  the  payment  to  the  presiding  officer  is  2  /.,  and  to  each  clerk 
1  L  ;  opinion  that  refreshments  should  be  supplied  to  them  during  their  work,  17, 18.  44-48. 

169,  170 Question  as  10  the  expediency  of  not  declaring  the  poll  till  the  day  after 

the  election  ;  objection  by  the  candidates  and  their  agents  10  this  proposal,  19.  50,  51. 
142.  162-168. 

Chief  pressure  at  mid-day,  the  dinner  hour  of  the  workpeople  ;  belief  that  many  abstain 
from  voting  at  this  hour  on  account  of  not  being  able  to  get  into  the  booths,  20.  36-38. 

85,  86- Decided  opinion  that  considerable  numbers  of  electors  are  prevented  from 

voting  by  reason  of  the  limitation  of  the  hours  of  polling ;  in  many  cases  tney  coutd  exer- 
cise the  right  if  they  were  willing  to  sacrifice  some  of  their  time,  21-23. 

Statement  that  if  the  polling  commenced  at  six  in  the  morning  instead  of  at  eight, 
there  would  be  considerable  inconvenience  to  the  electors,  but  this  change  would  remove 
the  complaint  of  the  working  men  that  they  coold  not  vote  without  a  loss  of  earnings, 
24-27.  55-59.  92-94.  T48.  158,  159— —Absence  of  any  objection  to  extending  the  hours 
of  polling  in  the  evening  on  account  of  risk  of  excitement  or  riot ;  exceptional  character 
of  the  Leeds  people  in  regard  to  this  danger,  31,  32.  40.  95,  96.  139-142.  149,  150.  171. 

Extra  precautions  which  would  be  necessary  in  Liverpool  if  the  hours  of  polling  were 

extended  in  the  evening,  on  account  of  the  probabihty  of  disturbances,  32-34.  60,  61 

Impossibility  in  Leeds  of  declaring  the  poll  on  the  same  day,  in  the  case  of  contested 
School  Board  elections ;  reasons  for  this  delay,  63. 

Statement  that  at  Leeds  the  difficulty  in  regard  to  clerks  and  WHrehousemen  recording 
their  votes,  though  considerable,  is  not  so  great  as  in  the  case  of  the  working  population, 
80.84— -Doabtfol  expediency  of  increasing  the  number  of  the  polling  booths  as  a 
remedy  for  the  pressure  which  occurs  at  certain  hours;  considerable  expense  which  would 
result  if  this  were  done,  besides  the  difficulty  in  counting  the  votes,  87.  91.  147.  156 

Assertion  that  the  same  difficulty  in  recording  votes  exists  in  both  municipal  and 

Parliamentary  elections,  104,  105. 

Additional  observations  in  regard  to  the  reasons  why  the  working  population  in  Leeds 
do  not  more  fully  record  their  votes;  impossibility  of  adopting  any  further  measures  for 

obviating  the  efiects  of  pressure  at  certain  hours,  107-117.  135,  136 Absence  of  any 

complaint  that  the  polling  for  the  School  Board  is  not  extended  beyond  four  in  the  after- 
noon ;  indifference  evinced  by  the  working  men  in  respect  of  the  School  Board  election, 

118-125.  152-154 Disapproval  of  the  hours  of  polling  being  settled  by  the  local 

authority,  127-129*— -The  nonbers  on  the  municipal  and  the  Parliamentary  registers 
in  Leeds  are  very  nearly  equal,  134. 

Further  statement  that  it  is  the  general  opinion  in  Leeds  that  the  working  classes  can- 
not exercise  the  franchise  unless  they  are  willing  to  give  up  part  of  their  wages  or  to  go 
without  a  dinner ;  belief  that  of  those  who  cannot  now  vote,  nine  out  of  ten  would  vote  m 

the  evening  if  the  hours  were  extended,  143-146 Conclusion  that  as  a  general  rule 

what  has  been  accomplished  in  London  in  respect  to  the  extension  of  the  hours  for  polling 
might  with  equal  facility  be  carried  out  elsewhere ;  the  one  difficulty  would  be  in  the 
increase  of  expense,  171-178. 
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CuTtDOody  Capel  Augustm.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.)— eonhnii««2. 

Assertion  that  with  regard  to  bribety  at  elections  it  may  be  accepted  as  an  axiom  Uiat 
the  larger  the  constituency  the  less  effect  bribery  would  have,  179-181— Belief  that 
no  practical  difficulty  would  exist  in  regard  to  opposition  by  employers  to  their  workmen 
exercising  the  franchise,  182-188. 

D. 

Declaration  of  the  Poll.  Question  as  to  the  expediency  of  not  declaring  the  poll  till  the 
day  after  the  election ;  objection  by  the  candidates  and  their  agents  to  this  proposal, 

Curwood  19.  142.  162-168 Belief  that  delayins^  the  declaration  of  the  poll  would  have 

a  tendency  to  keep  up  excitement;  for  this  reason,  the  sooner  the  poll  is  declared  the 
better,  ti.  60,  61. 

Approval  of  the  postponement  of  the  declaration  of  the  poll  until  the  next  day,  as  the 
excitement  of  the  evenmg  would  in  a  great  measure  have  passed  away,  Finnic  212-216; 
M'Call  691-696.  731-733-  7^2,  763.  786-789;  Kennedy  861-863;  Wilson  1006,  1007. 
1069;  Turner  1282-1286;  Marston  166O,  166I. 

Grounds  for  concluding  there  would  be  no  cessation  of  the  excitement  notwithstanding 
the  declaration  of  the  poll  were  postponed  until  the  following  day,  Henderson  604-6^0 

Postponement  of  the  declaration  of  the  poll  would  not  cause  additional  expense, 

M'Call  734,  736. 

Statement  that  the  great  danger  of  disturbance  is  at  the  declaration  of  the  poll ;  strong 
opinion  in  feivour  of  closing  the  poll  at  Parliamentary  elections  at  four  o'clock,  and 
declaring  the  result  on  the  following  day,  Jirjrcfoon  1473-1477.  1483--I488.  1634-15S8- 

I662,  1563.  1679"^683 Advantage  if  it  were  understood  thai  the  declaration  of  the 

poll  should  not  take  place  till  the  following  day,  Speight  2453.  24669  2456.  2600. 

Arrangements  in   Manchester  as  to  the  declaration  of  the  poll;  collection  of  crowds, 

but  withont   disturbance,  Sir  T.  Heron   1924-1937 Advantage  in  the   poll   being 

declared  in  the  evening  of  the  election  day,  ib.  1924,  1926.  2061,  2062. 

Devonport.    Views  of  the  mayor  as  to  the  expediency  of  an  extension  of  tlie  hours  of 
polling,  App.  129. 

Dinner  Hour  (  Working  Classes).     See  Working  Classes. 

Diifranehisement.     See  Glasgow.        Leeds.         Liverpool.         Manchester.  Sheffield. 

Working  Classes. 

Disturbances.     See  Riots,  S^c. 

Draft  Reports.     Draft  Report  proposed  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  Rep.  vi,  vii 

Draft  Report  proposed  by  Dr.  Cameron,  ib.  vii,  viii ^The  latter  Report  considered 

by  the  Committee ;  sundry  amendments  adopted  therein  at  the  instance  of  the  Chairman 
and  of  Mr.  Alfred  Gatliorne  Hardy,  ib.  viii-xi. 

Durham.  Disapproval  by  the  mayor  of  an  extension  of  the  hours  till  eight  p.m.,  as  likely 
to  be  followed  by  disturbances,  App*  129. 

E. 

Edinburgh.  Views  of  the  Lord  Provost  and  the  magistrate  in  favour  of  aa  extension  of  the 
hours,  but  not  till  so  late  as  eight  p.m.,  App.  129. 

Employers.     Doubt   as  to   any  practical  difficulty  arising  in  respect  of  obstruction  by 

employers  to  the  exercise  of  the  franchise  by  Uieir  workpeople,  Curwood  182-188 

Strono:  objection  on  the  part  of  the  lare;e  employers  in  Leeds  to  the  men  leaving  their 
work  for  the  purpose  of  voting,  Finnic  206.  271-273.  292,  293. 

Belief  that  at  Leeds  individual  employei^  afford  as  many  facilities  as  possible  to  the 

workmen  to  vote,  Henderson  443.  490-6O2 Considerable  inconvenience  which  would 

result  in  many  manufactories  from  the  men  being  absent  any*portion  of  the  day  for  the 
purpose  of  voting,  ib.  493-496.  51 2-6l9» 

Natural  indisposition  on  the  part  of  the  employers  to  give  their  men  time  to  go 
and  vote  on  account  of  the  loss  and  inconvenience  to  others  working  with  them ;  impos- 
sibility in  some  trades  for  the  men  to  leave  without  making  some  others  idle,  Kennedy 

846-86O.  872-879 Special  difficulties  in  some  particular  trades  in  Sheffield,  which 

prevent  the  woikmen  exercising  their  votes  on  account  of  inability  to  leave  tlieir  work; 
many  case^  in  which  serious  loss  would  be  entailed  on  the  employer  if  the  men  left  their 
work  even  for  a  short  interval,  Wilson  1049.  1076-1077.  1099,  iioo.  1136,  1137.  1140. 

1182-1188 Dependence  of  one  man  upon  another  in  tiie  new  trades,  vt^hilst  in  the 

old  trades  workmen  are  practically  their  own  masters,  ib.  1167,  ii68.  1182-1188. 

Impossibility 
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Employers — contiDued.  .  .    . 

Impo^tgibility,  with   the  present  hoars,  for  workmen  in  certain  trades  to  l^cord  tnei'^ 
votes  unless  at  a  sacri6ce  to  their  employers,  their  fellow  workmen,  or  themselves.  Mat 

Union  13!^6-I339 Considerable  inconveniences  which  have  arisen  at  Sheffitild  in  the 

non- completion  of  work  and  ihe  consequent  non-completion  of  orders  by  reason  of  the 
men  breaking  time  to  no  and  vote  ;  belief  that  if  the  hours  were  extended  to  eight  o'clock 
there  would  be  much  less  broken  time  than  at  present,  ib.  1 399-1401  • 

Occasional  objection  made  by  employers  in  Leeds  to  their  men  leaving  work  to  vote, 

Jfariton  1622.  1635-1638.  1671,  1672 Instances  of  employers  at  Leeds  giving  the 

men  half  a  day  to  vote  ;  under  no  circumstances  is  the  day  of  election  a  general  holiday, 

ib.  1673-1675.  1684,  1685 Great  inconvenience  which  would  be  caused  to  employers 

in  many  instances  by  the  workmen  leaving  their  work  to  vote,  Fitzpatrick  1810-1812. 

BeadinesH  of  employers  at  Manchester  to  facilitate  the  voting  of  their  workmen,  Sir 

J.  Heron   1885.  1891.  2002-2004.  2034-2039 Frequent  objections  of  employers  at 

Manchester  to  their  men  being  away  at  election  time;  loss,  moreover,  through  machinery 
standing  idle  when  men  absent  themselves  during  working  hours,  Speight  2472-2476. 
2490-2499.^ See  also  Working  Classes. 

Engineers,  Impossibility  of  engineers,  as  at  Sheffield,  obtaining  leave  under  any  circum- 
stances to  vote ;  absolute  disfranchisement  of  these  men  in  consequence  of  the  present 
hours.  Turner  1260-1263.  1268,  1269.  1300-1305. 

Exeter.  Disapproval  by  the  mayor  of  an  extension  of  the  hours  till  eight  p.m.,  as  likely  to 
be  followed  oy  disturbances,  App.  1 29. 

Expense.    Considerable  increase  of  expense  which  would  result  from  an  extension  of  the 

hours  of  polling  to  eii»ht  o'clock,  Curwood  8  et  seq. Conclusion  ihat  the  only  question 

involved  in  on  extension  of  the  hours  is  one  of  expense ;  opir.ion  that  500/.  would  cover 
the  extra  expense  in  a  city  like  Glasgow,  Sellur  524-527.  574-577.  587-589.  623. 

Opinion  of  the  Glasgow  working  men  that  the  additional  expense  which  would  result 
from  the  extension  to  eight  o'clock  would  be  amply  compensated  for  by  the  benefit  de- 
rived ;  desirability  of  throwing  the  whole  of  the  official  expenses  upon  the  rates,  Kennedy 

893-897.  923-927.  932 Belief  that  extension  in  the  evening  would  involve  but  very 

little  extra  expense,  ^'ilson  1009-1015. 

Decided  increase  of  cost  by  an  extension  of  the  hours,  ^ir  J.  Heron  1887.  1907-1912. 

1940-1943 Considerable  difficulty  in  carrying  on  the  poll  in  the  dark  ;  large  increase 

of  expense  for  lights,  ib.  1887.  1911,  1912.  1986-1990 Increased  cost  for  committee 

rooms  and  committee  clerks  by  an  extension  of  the  hours,  ib.  1887.  1940-1943. 

Necessity  doubtless  of  au  increase  of  election  expenses  if  the  poll  be  prolonged  till 
eight  in  the  evening;  less  increase,  however,  than  would  be  entailed  by  additional  polling 
places,  Glassey  2283-2288.  2323-2332.  2355,  2356.  2371-2373.  2389,  2390. 

Extension  op  Hours: 

1.  Evidence  in  Favour  of  Extension ;  Suggestions  for  not  closing  the  Poll  till 

eight  p.m. 

2.  Inconvenience  and  insufficiency  of  an  earlier  opening  of  the  Poll. 

3.  Objections  to  the  proposed  Extension. 

4.  Conclusions  of  the  Committee. 

1.  Evidence  in  Favour  of  Extension;    Suggestions  for  not  closing  the  Pofl  till 
eight  p.m. 

Examination  in  support  of  the  conclusion  that,  in  view  of  the  difficulty  of  operatives 
recording  their  votes  during  the  present  limited  hours  of  polling,  there  be  an  extension  of 
the  hours  till  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  Curwood  Q\  et  seq, Concurrence  of  evi- 
dence in  favour  of  an  extension  of  thel  hours  in  the  evening,  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
polling  of  the  working  classes,  i^m/«itf  ig6  et  seq.;  M* Call  68^  etseq.;  Kennedy  S08 
etseq.;  Wilson  979  et  seq.;  Turner  1204  et  seq.;  Mailinson  1320  et  seq.;  Marston 
1619  etseq.;  Fitzpatrick  1767  et  seq,;  Sharp  1820  etseq;  Hughes  2 116^21  $6;  Wall 
2159  ^^  ^^9*  i  Giassey  2266  et  seq. ;    bryson  2399  et  seq. ;  Speight  2428  et  seq. 

Absence  of  any  practical  objection  to  extending  the  hours  of  voting  to  eight  o'clock; 
belief  that  such  extension  would  not  lead  to  excitement  or  disturbances,  Finnie  208-210. 
241 Conclusion  that  if  it  should  be  considered  expedient  to  extend  the  hours  of  poll- 
ing, there  is  no  impracticability  about  it,  the  only  question  being  that  of  expense,  Sellar 

524-527.551.  623,624 Assertion  tlmt  nothing  but  extended  hours  will  meet  the 

gieat  want  of  the  artisan  population;  expediency  of  making  the  extension  oniiorm  for 
municipal.  School  Board,  and  Parliamentary  elections,  H^t/jcm  1023. 1057,1058. 1065. 1069- 

1071 Expediency  of  the  hours  of  polling  at  Sheffielil  being  extended  to  seven  o'clock 

so  that  all  the  electors  may  have  a  reasonable  chance  of  recording  their  vot«rs ;  reasons 
for  the  opinion  that  an  extension  to  seven  o'clock  would  be  sufficient.  Turner  1210.  1221- 
1223.  1257-1259. 1277. 
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1»  JEvidtmce  im  Favomr  of  Extemion;  4rc.— continued^ 
Concurrence  in  the  view  as  to  the  expediency  of  an  extension  till  eight  o'clock  in  the 

evening,  Speight  2450>  2451  ;  Ball  25526,  2527 Sufficiency  of  less  rfmn  twelve  hours 

for  the  poll  beihg  open  j  special  importance  of  its  being  open  daring  the  latter  part  of  the 
day  and  irp  to  eight  p.m.,  Ball  2531.  2552-2557. 

2.  Inconvenience  a  fid  Insufficiency  of  an  earlier  opening  of  the  Poll : 
Statement  that  if  the  polling  commenced  at  six  iu  the  morning  instead  of  at  eight,  there 

would  be  considerable  inconveaieoce  to  the  electors;  this  would,  however,  remove  the 
complaint  of  the  workhag  men  that  they  could  not  vote  without  loss  of  earnings,  Curwood 
H-27.  66-59.  92-94-  148.  158.  169- 

Concurrence  in  the  view  that  an  earlier  opening  of  the  poll  would  not  meet  the  case  of 
the  working  classes,  i?iWe  262-265,   281-383,  310-312.344;   TFifeow  998.  1072-1074; 

r«rw€r  1314-1317 Disapproval  of  having  the  poll  between  six  a.m.  and  six  p.m., 

i>ellar  556. 

Decided  opinion  that  an  extension  of  the  hours  in  the  morning  would  be  of  no  advan- 
tage to  the  working  men,  Jtf* Cer//  723.  728-730.  739-749.  761 ;  Kennedy  810-812..  883- 

886.  928,  929 Disapproval  of  extending  the  hours  in  the  morning  instead   of  the 

afternoon  ;  though  in  some  cases  there  might  be  plenty  of  lime  to  vote  in  the  morning, 
still  it  would  be  inconvenient,  Mallinson  1379-1382 Insufficiency  of  an  earlier  open- 
ing of  the  poll  in  lieu  of  an  extension  of  the  hours  in  the  evening,  Glastey  2378-2390 ; 
Bryson  2419-2423. 

3.  Objections  to  the  proposed  Extension : 

Large  number  of  corporations  which  have  joined  an  association  for  discussini^  questions 
of  legislation  ;  almost  unanimous  feeling  at  a  general  meeting  of  the  association  in  1877 
adverse  to  any  change  in  the  hours  of  polling,  Sir  J.  Heron  1884.  1950-1970.  2071- 

2078.  2088 Serious  evils  apprehended  from  an  extension  ot  the  hours  from  eight  a.m. 

till  eight  p.m.  in  Manchester,  tJ.  1887.  1890— ^Considemble  difficulty  in  carrying  on 
the  poll  in  the  dark  ;  large  increase  of  expense  for  lights,  ib.  1887.  '9^^>  1912.  1986- 
1990- 

Explanations  with  further  reference  to  the  number  of  corporations  represented  by  wit- 
ness m  his  opposition  to  the  proposed  extension  of  the  hours  of  polling.  Sir  J.  Heron 
2065,  2066.  2071-2078.  2088. 

Views  of  the  mayors  of  numerous  important  boroughs,  the  majority  being  adverse  to 
an  extension  of  the  hours  of  polling,  App.  128-130. 

4.  Conclusions  of  the  Committee  : 

Opinion  that  it  wonld  be  undesirable  to  extend  the  hours  of  polling:  iu  all  Parliamen- 
tary and  municipal   boroughs,  irrespective  of  local  requirement,  and  in  the  absence  of 

pressing  necessity,  Mep.  iii Nor  are  the  Committee  able  to  recommend  any  limit  of 

population  or  area  above  which  the  extension  should  be  fixed  by  Parliament,  ib. 

Conclusion  that  the  question  does  not  press  for  immediate  solution,  and  in  the  absence 
of  any  urgent  necessity,  and  in  the  face  of  the  objections  which  have  been  raised,  that  it 
should  stand  over  till  the  time  arrives  for  considering  the  continuance  of  the  Ballot  Act, 
Bep.  iii. 

See  also  Birkenhead.  Bribery.  Expense.  Glasgow.  Leeds.  Liverpool. 
Local  A  uthorities.  Manchester.  Miners.  Morpeth.  Sheffield.  Town 
CUrhs.         Wenloch.         Working  Classss. 


F. 

Finniey  Elihu.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Is  as:ent  for  one  of  the  political  parties  in 

Leeds,  190 Correction  of  a  statement  by  Mr.  Curwood  in  respect  of  the  School 

Board. eUctioDS  ;  opinion  that  the  diminution  in  numbers  at  the  last  election  was  mainly 
due  to  the  change  of  the  hours  from  one  to  eight  to  from  nine  to  four,  191-200.  222-238. 
242-254.  309. 

Strong  feeling  of  the  people  of  Leeds  in  favour  of  an  extension  to  eight  o'clock,  196, 

197.  201,  221.  249.  266,  267.  294,  295 Belief  that  at  the  present  time  large  numbers 

of  votei*s  in  Leeds  are  practically  disfranchised  by  reason  of  the  poll  being  ck^ed  at  four 

o'clock,  202-204.  219-221.352-354 Greatest  pressure  or  voting  in  Leeds  between 

the  hours  of  twelve  and  half-past  one ;  opinion  that  if  the  hours  were  extended  to 
eight  o'cbck  the  votiiig  would   be  constant   and  gradual,  203,  204.  211.  227-231. 

Strong  objection  on  the  part  of  the  large  employers  in  lieeds  to  the  men  leaving  their 
work  for  the  purpose  of  voting,  206.  271-273.  292,  293-T7-^Abseiice  pf  any  practical 

..  -    objection 
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Beportt  1678 — eontntued. 

Finnie,  Elihu.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence)^canrintt«(i. 

objection  to  extending  the  hours  of  voting  to  eight  o'clock;  belief  that  such  extension 

would  not  lead  to  excitement  or  riots^  208-210.  241 Approval  of  deferring  the  deohk-^ 

ration  of  the  poll  to  the  following  day^  2ia^i6. 

Opinion  that  increasing  the  number  of  the  polling-booths  would  not  meet  the  diffi- 
culty which  at  present  exists  in  Leeds  in  regard  to  the  inability  of  the  voters  to  record 

their  votes,  218.  274 Belief  that  if  the  present  hours  were  extendedy  as  many  as 

5,000  additional  voters  would  poll  in  the  Piirliamentary  elections,  235-238*  296,  «Q7 
—— Declaration  of  the  poll  at  Parliamentary  elections  in  Leeds  generally  about  mid- 
night, 255* 

Grounds  for  the  opinion  that  any  system  x)f  central  polling  places  which  should  be  in 
communication  with  the  district  polling  places  for  the  convenience  of  working  men  at  a 
distance  from  their  homes  would  be  impracticable;  liability  under  such  system  to  double 

voting,  258-261.  274.  286-291.  319-326.  359,  360 Disapproval  of  extending  the 

hours  by  opening  the  poll  earlier  in  the  morning,  262-265.  281-283^  310-312- State- 

ment  that  the  ballot  system  of  voting  strengthens  the  ai^ument  in  favoiudr  of  extending 
the  koursy  267-27a 

Absolute  necessity  in  Leeds  for  the  use  of  vehicles  to  convey  voters  to  the  poll,  not- 
withstanding that  it  is  an  infraction  of  the  law;  argument  that  an  extension  of  the  hours 

would  have  a  decided  tendency  to  diminish  the  use  of  vehicles  275-280.  307,  308 

Coi>siderable  distances  at  which  the  majority  of  the  working  men  live  from  their  places 

of  working  at  Leeds,  298-302.  305-308 Decided  opinion  that  there  would  not  be  the 

slightest  danger  in  removing  the  ballot  boxes  from  the  bootlis  after  eight  o'clock  in  the 
crening,  313-315. 

Impossibility  for  the  general  class  of  working  men  to  get  home  to  their  dinner,  get  to 

the  poll,  aiid  back  10  their  work,  within  one  hour,  318 Disapproval  of  any  regulation 

in  regard  to  the  hours  for  polling  being  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  local  authorities; 
the  matter  should  be  made  binding  by  law,  328,  329. 

Information  respecting  the  hours  of  labour  in  Leeds  for  working  men  and  for  elerka 

and  warehousemen,  330-334 Absence  of  complaints  from  clerks  that  they  have  not 

been  able  to  vote;  possibility  for  clerks  and  men  of  business  to  vote  in  the  morning 

between  ei^ht  and  nine  o'clock,  336-343 Limited  advantage  which  woidd  result  from 

the  hours  being  moved  back  from  nine  to  eight  in  the  morning,  344-*->— Disapproval  of  a 
voter's  name  being  upon  the  list  for  more  places  than  one,  345-351  • 

Approval  of  the  hours  of  polling  remaining  as  they  are  at  present  if  all  the  electors  had 

a  reasonable  0|)portunity  of  recording  their  votes,  355-358 Further  statement  that  a 

large  number  of  workmen  in  Leeds  are  practically  disfranchised  by  the  inconvenience  of 
the  present  hours  for  voting,  361-376. 

Fitzpatricliy  James.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.)— Is  Secretary  of  the  Liverpool  Shipping 

Trades  Council,  1762 Information  in  regard  to  the  constitution  of  the  council;  seventy 

or  eighty  j>er  cent,  of  the  members  are  voters  at  municipal  or  Parliamentary  elections, 
1763-1765-  1790-1795. 

Unanimous  opinion  of  the  council  in  favour  of  extending  the  polling  hours  to  eight 
o*clock;  assertion  that  there  is  no  party  feeling  in  Liverpool  upon  this  question,   1767- 

1769.  1793-1795 Iklief  that  as  many  as  one-half  of  the  working  men  in  Liverpool 

are  unable  to  vote  unless  they  sacrifice  their  time;  numerous  cases  in  which  a  workman 
would  lose  his  employment  by  determining  to  record  his  vote,  1770-1774.  1781-1789. 
1800-1807.  1810-1812. 

Statement  with  reference  to  the  number  of  electors  in  Liverpool  and  the  number  who 
voted  at  the  several  Parliamentary  elections  since  1868;  1775-1780.  1796-1799—- 
Opinion   that  it   would  be  practicable  for  the  electors   to  choose   the   polUng'  place 

at  which  they  would  record  their  votes,    1808,    1809 Great  inconvenience  which 

would  be  caused  to  employers  in  many  instances  by  the  workmen  leaving  their  work 
to  vote,  1810-1812. 

[Second  Examination,] — Information  in  regard  to  some  of  the  municipal  elections  in 
Liverpool ;  small  number  of  votes  which  were  recorded  at  the  last  election  entirely  caused 
by  the  difficulty  experienced  by  the  working  men  in  getting  away  to  vote,  1866-1879 
Statement  that  the  workmen  at  Liverpool  are  practically  disfranchised  by  the  pre- 
sent hours,  1878. 

Flint.     Objectipn  on  the  part  of  tlie  mayor  to  any  extension  of  the  hours  of  polling,  as 
being  calculated  to  promote  disorder^  -^fV*  ^  ^9* 
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Glasgow: 

Evidence  in  favour  generally  of  an  extension  of  the  hours  of  polling  in  Glasgow,  Sellar 

594  et  seq. Declaration  of  the  poll  at  the  last  general  election  at  Glasgow  at  twelve 

o'clock  at  night,  ib.  528.  566.  625-629 Information  as  to  the  number  of  electors  and 

the  number  who  go  to  to  the  poll;  calculation  that  upwards  of  seventy-four  per  cent  of 
the  electors  record  their  votes^  ib.  529.  546-548.  619,  620. 

Decided  opinion  that  there  would  be  no  danger  in  regard  to  disturbance,  or  as  to  the 
purity  of  elections,  if  the  hours  were  extended  to  eight  o'clock,*provided  that  proper  precau- 
tions were  taken, -Sc/Zar  530.  536.  557.  678,  579.  591-602;    M'Catt  683  et  seq. 

Sundry  details  respecting  the  School  Board  elections;  reasons  for  the  constituency  being 

larger  than  that  for  the  Parliamentary  election,  Sellar  531-535.  604-615 Absence  of 

any  extraordinary  pressure  at  the  poll  at  any  hour  during  the  day  of  elect iou,  ib.  537-539. 
552-554.  616-618. 

Considerable  dic^tance  which  some  of  the  working  men  in  Glasgow  would  be  obliged 

to  travel  to  record  their  votes,  Sellar  540-543.  580,  581.  632 Meetin<js  l»eld  at  which 

the  working  men  have  complained  as  to  the  hours  of  polling,  ib.  544,  545,  550.  568,  569 

Expediency  of  making  tha  hour^*  of  polling  (if  they  are  to  be  extended),  the  same  as 

in  London,  ib.  555 Belief  that  future  elections  in  Glasgow  can  be  conducted  more 

economically  than  the  last,  the  official  expenses  of  which  amounted  to  2402  /.  14*,  jd., 
ib.  570-573.  582. 

The  population  of  G  lasgow  is  about  560,000,  and  is  comprised  in  an  area  of  about  ten  miles, 

M^Call  672,  673 Information  regarding  the  School  Board  elections  ;  belief  that  many 

persons  have  been  unable  to  vote  at  these  elections  on  account  of  the  shortness  of  the 

hours,  which  are  from  eight  a.m.  to  four  p.m.,  ib.  674-679 Impossibility  for  a  large 

number  of  the  men  to  go  during  meal  hours  over  the  distance  which  lies  between  their 
work  and  the  polling  place,  ib.  678,  979. 

Description  of  the  number  and  character  of  the  booths  erected  for  the  purposes  of  the 

Parliamentary    elections,    M^Call  680 Grounds    for    the    conclusion    that    there 

would  not  be  any  great  pressure  of  voters  during  the  last  half-hour  up  to  ei^ht  o'clock,  ib. 

681,  682.  714-719.  764.  798-803 Assertion  that  no  objection  exists  to  an  extension 

of  the  hours  to  eight  o'clock,  ib.  684. 

Undoubted  fact  that  there  are  several  thousand  voters  in  Glasgow  who  cannot 
possibly  register  their  votes  without  either  neglecting  their  work  or  making  a  consider- 
able sacrifice,  M^Call  750 Information   generally  respecting  the  distances  of  various 

places  where  the  working  classes  are  employed  outside  Glasgow;  instances  in  which 
many  of  the  men  would  be  as  «iuch  as  five  or  six  miles  from  their  homes,  ibr.  769-778. 

782 The  wojkmen  generally  vote  between  one  and  three  o'clock,  which  are  the  meal 

hours,  ib.  780,  781. 

Statement  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  working  men  of  Glasgow  are  at  the  present 
time  practically  disfranchised  by  rea.son  of  the  inconvenient  hours  of  polling  ;  sus^gestion 
by  the  Trades   Council  that  the  hours  should  be  extended   to  eight  p.m.,  Kennedy  808, 

809.  825.  829-834.  854-859.912,  913- Information  respecting  the  trades  in  Glasgow 

and  the  hours  of  work;  conclusion  that  to  many  <>f  the  workmen,  the  extension  of  the 
hotirs  would  be  of  no  advantasje  unless  the  election  took  place  on  a  Saturday,  as 
suggested  by  the    Birmingham  Trade  Council,  ib.  814-821.  841-845.  865,  866.  910-923 

Petition  presented  by  witness  from  the   working  men  of  Glasgow  in   favour  of  an 

extension  of  the  hours  of  polling,  834. 

Impracticability  for  many  electors  to  vote  at  meal  times  on  account  of  the  extraordi- 
nary pressure,  Kennedy  835,  836 Larger  number  of  electors  vote  at  School  Board 

elections  than  at  the  municipal  elections,  w.  891,  892 Consultation  held  between  a 

committee  of  the  Trades  Council  and  the  members  for  Glasgow  upon  the  subject  of  the 
polling  hours  at  municipal  elections,  ib.  924. 

Witness,  who  has  been  president  of  the  Glasgow  Trades  Council,  and  is  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  wishes  pf  the  working  men  on  the  subject  of  the  hours  of  polling, 

advocates  an  extension  of  the  hours,  B at tersley  g^6  etseq. Absence  of  any  excitement 

or  intemperance  upon  the  part  of  the  working  men  on  ihe  occasion  of  elections,  ib.  941- 
943-  958-960 Absence  of  personation  at  the  last  general  election,  ib.  965-968. 

See  also  Expenses.         Polling  Places.         Working  Classes. 

Glassey^  Thomas.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Is  a  commission  agent  at  Morpeth;  was 
a  working  miner  at  the  time  of  the  last  Parliamentary  election  for  the  borough,  and 
took  an  active  part  in  the  election,  2256-2260;  2341-2367-^^ — ^Total  of  about  5,200 
electors  in  1874,  of  whom  about  4,000  recorded  their  votes  at  the  election  in  that  year; 
some  3,500  of  the  constituency  were  miners,  2261-2265.  2293,  2294 General  expres- 
sion of  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  miners  after  the  election  as  to  the  inconvenience  caused 
by  the  limited  hours  of  polling,  and  as  to  the  necessity  of  an  extension  of  the  hours, 

2266- 
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Glaisej/,  Thomas.    ( Anulyws  of  his  Eridence}— continued. 

2266-2269.  2322 Strong  desire  evinced  at  the  Newcastle  election  in  January  1874  in 

favour  of  Its  being  held  on  Saturday,  as  being  a  half-holiday,  2268,  2269.  2319-2321. 

General  holiday  taken  by  the  miners  of  Morpeth  at  the  election  in  1874,  in  order  to 

record  their  votes,  2270,  2271 Belief  that  if  the  hours  of  polling  were  extended  no 

holiday  would  be  taken  at  future  elections,  es|)ecially  if  trade  were  depressed,  2272,  2273. 

2282.  2334-2336,  2349-2351 Explanations  relative  to  the  system  of  working  the 

pits  in  the  borough,  the  necessity  of  stopping  working  if  the  miners  go  to  the  poll,  and 
the  great  expense  entailed  thereby,  2274-2281.  2295  ei  seq. 

Advocacy  of  an  extension  of  the  time  of  polling  till  eight  p.m. ;  inadequacy  of  an 

extension  trll  six  p.m.  in  the  case  of  Morpeth,  2276-2280 Necessity  doubtless  of  an 

increase  of  election  expenses  if  the  poll  be  prolonged  till  eight  in  the  evening ; 
less  increase,  however,  than  would  be  entailed  by  additional  polling  places,  2283-2288. 

2323-2332.  2365,  2356.  2371-2373.  2389,  2390 Insufficiency  ot  a  mere  increase  of 

polling  stations,  without  an  extension  of  hours ;  reference  hereon  to  the  long  distances 
which°  many  men  have  to  go  to  their  work,  2289.  2305-2318.  2354,  2355.  2366-2370. 

2374- 

Belief  that  there  need  be  no  fear  of  rioting  at  Morpeth,  the  poll  not  closing  till 

eight  p.m.,  2290.  2337-2340 Difficulty  as  to  the  prompt  loading  of  ships  through 

mmers  stopping  work  at  election  time,  2303.  2357-2365.  2395,  2396 Partial  removal 

of  the  inconvenience  if  the  polling  took  place  on  Saturday ;  inadequacy,  however,  of  an 
alteration  short  of  an  extension  ol  the  houri>,  233<i  2348-2355.  237^^-2377 Insuffi- 
ciency of  an  earlier  opening  of  the  poll  in  lieu  of  an  extension  of  the  hours  m  the  evening, 
2378-2390. 

Grimsby.  Considerable  disturbance  at  the  last  election  for  Giimsby;  assistance  of  the 
military  necessary  to  preserve  the  peace,  Jackson  1456.  1468-1471. 

H. 

Sagger^  Henry  Joseph.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.)— Experience  of  witness  for  nearly 
twenty  years  as  clerk  to  the  vestry  of  Liverpool,  1711,  1712.  1714,  1715 Returns 

^    prepared  by  witness  showing  the  details  of  elections  for  the  vestry  held  in  the  years  1873 

and  1874 ;  1712,  1713 Experiment  tiied  by  the  vestry  to  suit  the  working  classes  by 

changing  the  hours  of  polling  on  different  days;  complete  success  of  this  experiment, 
1716-1730.  1734-1742 Arrangement  that  theie  should  be  an  tvening  poll  on  alter- 
nate days,  1719.  1755,  1756. 

Statement  that  the  parish  constituency  is  a  very  much  more  extended  franchise  than 

the  Parliamentary  or  the  municipal  constituency,   1726 Important  feature  in  the 

retuin  that  the  votes  recorded  after  six  o'clock  were  almost  exclusively  those  of  the 
working  classes,  1736-1741 Large  proportion  of  electors  who  voted  after  four  o*clock. 

Opinion  that  giving  the  vestry  the  power  to  fix  the  hours  of  polling  works  well  in 
Liverpool,  1753,  1754— Considerable  amount  of  additional  work  which  devolved  on 

the  officials  as  the  result  of  the  extension  of  the  hours,  1753 Difference  of  feeling 

which  existed  in  the  vestry  in  legard  to  the  settlement  of  the  hours,  1755,  1756. 

Decided  opinion  that  an  extension  of  the  hoursi  of  polling  at  Parliamentary  elections 

would,  enable  many  persons  to  vote  who  are  now  prevented  from  doing  so,  1760 The 

borough  of  Liverpool  is  between  four  and  five  miles  long,  1761. 

Halifax.  Opinion  of  the  mayor  that  an  extension  till  eight  p.m.  would  not  cause  any 
public  disturbance,  App.  129. 

Henderson^  Captain  William.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Has  held  the  office  of  Chief 

Constable  of  Leeds  for  three  and  a  half  years,  379,  380 Opinion  generally  that  there 

18  not  a  strong  necessity  for  any  alteiaiion  in  the  hours  for  polling  at  Leeds ;  contention 
that  any  working  man  who  is  really  anxious  to  record  his  vote,  can  do  so  under  the 

present  system,  381-389.  392.  400.  412,  413.  441-444.  456-462 Statement  that  the 

early  closing  of  the  poll  has  a  tendency  to  allay  excitement  and  irregularity,  which  would 
not  be  the  case  if  the  hours  were  extended,  382.  391-393.  400.  457-460.  473-475. 

Dissent  from  Mr.  Finnie's  statement  that  as  many  as  5,000  electors  are  debarred  from 
voting  by  the  present  short  hours;  there  may  be  instances  of  inability  to  vote,  but  there 
is  nothing  like  a  disfranchisement  of  5,000  persons,  386,  387.  415-436. 447-449 Lia- 
bility to  disturbances  or  rioting  if  the  hours  were  extended  to  eight  o'clock ;  belief  that 
drunkenness  would  be  increased  by  such  extension,  388-396.  453-455.  463-470.  473*^ 
475.  480.  481.  504-51 1. 

Conclusion  that  if  the  hours  be  extended  to  eight  o'clock,  the  great  pressure  wuuld 

be  towards  the  close  of  the  poll,  395,  396.  409-411 Absence  of  any  danger  up  to 

the  present  time  in  regard  to  the  safety  of  the  ballot  boxes  while  being  conveyed  from 
the  outlying  districts  ;  the  chance  of  danger  to  the  boxes  would  be  considerably  enhanced 
if  the  hours  were  extended  to  eight  o'clock,  403-409.  433. 
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Henderson,  Captain  William.    {Atmljms  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

Considerable  inlerestin  manicipal  and  Parliamentary  elections  evinced  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Leeds,  430-430 ^Admission  that  it  might  be  necessary  to  extend  the  hours  at 

Leeds  on  account  of  the  long  distances  that  many  workmen  mast  trarel  to  the  polling 

booths,  434-440 Belief  that  individual  employers  allbrd  as  many  facilities  as  possible 

to  their  workmen  to  vote,  443*  490-502. 

Political  character  of  the  municipal  electrons  in  Leeds,  468,  469-^— Opinion  that  an 
exteni^ion  o(  four  hours  for  polling  up  to  eight  o'clock  would  considerably  increase  the 

facilities  for  corruption,  471,  472 Less  interest  taken  by  the  working  classes  in  the 

School  Boai'd  than  in  the  Parliamentary  elections,  476-479.  482. 

Explanation  that  the  evrdence  given  by  witness  is  based  upon  hrs  own  experience  at 

the  polling  booths,  and  upon  the  reports  of  his  suboidinate  officers  ;  absence  of  any  com- 

.  plaints  to  the  police  that  the  working  classes  hare  been  unable  from  want  of  time  to 

record  their  votes,  482-489.  503.  520,  521 Considerable  inconvenience  which  would 

result  in  many  niaimfaciories  from  the  men  beini^  absent  any  portion  of  the  day  fur  the 
purpose  of  voting;  instances  in  which  employers  have  given  their   workmen  facilities  for 

recording  their  votes,  493-496.  512-519 Numerous  cases  in  which  on  the  day  of 

election  no  work  is  done  »t  all  at  the  manufactories,  497. 

Grounds  fur  concluding  there  would  be  no  cessation   of  excitement  if  tlte  declaration 

of  the  poll  were  postpoi^ed  until  the  following  day,  504-510 Opinion  that  if  the  hours 

were  extended  as  proposed,  the  change  would  add  materially  to  the  labours  of  the  police 
force,  511. 

Heron,  Sir  Joseph.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Lengthened  experience  of  witoefls  as 
town  clerk  of  Manvhester,  in  which  capacity  he  has  had  the  management  of  all  the  local 
elections,  ]88o-iiS82. 

General  opinitn  in  Manchester,  whhout  any  dis?:entients  (so  fav  as  witness  is  aware), 
that  it  is  neither  necessary  nor  desirable  to  make  any  alteration  in  the  present  hours  of 
polling  for  Parliamentniy  or  municipal  elections,  18S3,  1884.  1944-1949.  CO  10.  2079 
— — Liirge  nuniber  of  corporatious  which  have  joined  an  association  for  discussing  ques^ 
lions  of  legislation ;  alnioet  unanimous  feeling  at  a  general  meeting- of  tlie  association  in 
1877,  a^v^ifse  lo  any  diafigein  the  hours  of  polling,  \^%^.  1950-1970.  2071-2078.  2088.  , 

A bscMicc  of  complaint  in  Manchester  as  to  any  inconvenience  from  the  present  hours, 
1885-2045  ■  Large  |>roportion  of  votes  recorded  at  the  Parliamentary  elections  in  1874 
and   i87<>;   small  poll  at  the  School  Board  election  in  1873;  1885.1895-1897.  1977- 

ig>^o.  203 '.-2033 Readiness  of  employers  to  facititatu  the  voting:  of  tneir  workiueo, 

1885.  1891.  2002-2004.  2034-2039 j^ull  power  in  the  corporation  of  Manchester  to 

multiply  the  number  of  polhng  districts,  so  as  to  obviate  iirconvcnrence  through  voters 
having  uj  go  long  distaiice»to  the  poll,  1885-1887.  1892-1902.  2049,  2050 Oppor- 
tunity of  workuien  for  voting  during  the  time  devoted  to  smokini;  after  dinner,  1885 

Depiecaiion  of  the  use  of  cabs,  as  at  Manrfwster  elections,  1885*  1887-1889.  igog- 
1906. 

SeriouR  evils  apprehended  fio»an  extension  of  the  hom'S'from  eight  a.m.  till  eight  pjn., 

1887.  1890 Dirtieuliy  a*  to  the  remuneration  of  the  f»oU-cleri»  if  the  poll  were  open 

for  twelve  hours;  siatemeot  as  to  their  being  frequently  idfe  daring  the  pesent  hours, 

1887.  1907--1910.  1999-2001 Considerable  difficulty  \t\  carrying  on  the  poll  in  the 

dark;  large  increase  of  expense  for  lights^  1.887.  1911,.  1912.  1986-1990* 

Drunkenness  aiid  disorder  likely  to  result  if  tlie  poll  in  Manchester  were  open  till 
eight  p.m. ;  very  little  disposition  to  disorder  encler  existing  frrramgementr,  1887.  1915- 

1921 Decided   increase  of  cost   by  an  extension   of  the  hoars,  1887,   1907-^912*. 

1940-1943 Vfet\s  of  the  town  clerk  of  Liverpool  adverse  to  any  alteration  of  the 

hours,  1902 Adoption  of  the  same  hours  for  the  school  board  elections  m  Manchester 

as  for  the  Pailiaiueniary  elections,  1913,  1914.  2O5i^^006« 

Belief  that  the  proposed  ex^etieion  oH  the  hours  would  not  lead  in  Manchester  to  any 
increase  of  puMing,  1923*  2069,  2070^-*— Arruirgemeiits  in  Manch^rster  as  to  the  declarar 

tbn  o\  tlie  poll;  colkctioa  or  crowds,  but  vih  bout  disturbance,  1924-1937 Advantage 

in  ihe  poll  being  daclaied  in  the  eivemng  of  the  election  day,  1924,  1925.  2061,  20G2 

lieaspntiior  con«l«di*ig  that  Uis«ider  wouM  ensue  rf  the  poll  were  o|»en  till  eight  oVlock, 
although  there  i»  ao  disorder  at  the  deelaratioti  of  the  pol!  at  a  later  hour,  1 926-1 939* 

StatemeBt  as  to  the  co^r potation  of  Manchester  being  opposed  ti>  a  change  of  the  hours, 
1946.  201 0»  2079 — -^tiimikir  fi^ekng  on  the  patt  of  tho^e  who  manage  the  elections^ 
.1946-19^9.  t99*->993 — —  Bcttef  that  te^n  clerk*,,  in  opposing  an  extension  of  hour% 
are  not  actuaited  by  any  apprehension  lest  tliey  sliould  have  more  work  to  do,   19641- 

Grounds  for  the  conclusion  that  the  working  classes  in  Manchester  can  poll  with 
facility  during  the  present  hours;  refierence  enpeciaUy  to  the  distances  from  the 
voters'  hottr»,  or  from  their  plaee  of  work,  to  ii\^  pollitig  places,  1981-1985.  1997,  19981 
2002-2004.  2034-2050*-— ^-^lowreased  facility  lo  voters  if,  when  they  are  put  on  the 
regi&ter,  they  might  select  their  ptjliing  places ;  this  would  involve  some  difficulty,  and 
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would  be  open  to  the  risk  of  increased  personation,  igg^iggQ.  2oM-*20i3.  2082'* 
M87. 

Further  increase  of  drunkenness  and  disturbances  if  the  poll  be  open  till  eight  in  tbe 

evenings  2005-2009 Difficulty  as  regards  the  continuous  employment  of  presidmg 

officers  and  poli^clerks  for  twelre  hours;  considerable  increase  of  tost  invohed,  2014- 

2030 Extension  of  hours  in  the  metropolis  under  the  Act  of  last  Session,  no  election 

having,  however,  yet  taken  place  under  the  Act,  2024-2030.  2063,  2064. 

Approval  of  a  discretion  in  the  town  council  to  fix  the  hours,  rather  than  of  the  pro- 
posed extension  by  Act,  2056*-2o6o.  2067,  2068.2081 Objection  to  the  returning 

officer  exercising  a  discretion  in  the  matter,  2057,  2058.  2060,  2061. 

Explanations  with  further  reference  to  tlie  number  of  corporations  represented  by 
witness  m  his  opposition  to  the  proposed  extension  of  the  hours  of  polling,  2065,  2066. 
2071-2078.2088. 

Holidays.     Namerous  cases,  in  which  on  tbe  day  of  election  no  work  is  done  at  f^Il  at 

manufactories  at  Leed>i,  Henderson  497 Exceptional    cases  in  which   workmen  at 

Glasgow  ^et  a  holiday  upon  the  occasion  of  an  election  ;  disapproval  of  compelling  them 
to  take  a  holiday  for  the  purpose  of  voting,  Kennedy  823,  824.  869-879— —Considerable 
extent  to  which  holiday  is  taken  at  Sheffield  on  election  dsLys,  Jackson  1450-1453.  1494- 

1505 Conclusion  that  miners  would  not  take  a  general  holiday  if  they  could  poll  up 

eight  p.m.,  Glassey  2272,  2273.  2282.  2334-2336.  2349-2351  ;  Bryson  2403—2410 

Opportunity  and  practice  of  witness  as  to  taking  a  holiday  at  elections ;  this  is  not  the 
general  custom  at  Manchester,  Speight  2440-2443.  2472-2474.  2490-2499. 

Evidence  before  the  Committee  to  the  effect  that  an  extension  of  the  hours  of  polling 
would  put  an  end  to  the  practice  which  prevails  in  certain  borou«jhs  of  celebrating 
election  days  as  whole  or  partial  holidays,  and  in  ilm  way  would  diniiuisli  ibe  danger  df 
disturbance  and  tbe  amount  of  drunkenness,  Bep.  iii. 

Hughes,  John.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Representation  on  the  part  of  working  men 
in  Colebrook  Dale,  in  the  borough  of  Wenlock,  as  to  the  loss  of  time  and  of  wages 
entailed  when  they  go  long  distances  to  the  poll  at  elections  for  the  borough,  21 16-2156 
—  Feeling  of  working  mm  in  Colebiook  Dale  in  favour  of  an  extension  of  the  time  for 

polling  till  eight  p.m.,  2120.  2131,  2132 Instances  of  men  in  the  Iron  Bridge  district 

not  going  to  the  poll  through  objection  to  sacrifice  their  time,  2124. 


J. 

Jackson,  John.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Has  held  i\\e  office  of  chief  constable  at 
Sheffield  for  twenty   years;  has  had  considerable  experience  of  contested  elections  both 

at  Sheffield  and  Oldham,  1416-1418.  1512.   1560,  1561 Keen  interest  taken  by  the 

inhabitants  of  Sheffield  in  political  affairs,  1419,  1420— Insignificant  amount  of  dis- 
turbance ai  the  recent  elections  in  Sheffield^  the  last  of  which  was  particularly  exciting, 
1421-1423.  1425-1427,  1584-1587.  1601-1605. 

Questionable  expediency  of  extending  the  hours  of  polling  in  Sheffield  till  eight  in  the 
evening,  on  accouut  of  the  danger  of  disturbances;  opinion  that  by  keeping  the  crowds 
in  a  state  of  excitement  in  the  streets  until  after  dark,  the  chances  of  rioting  are  increased, 

1424-1437.  1454-1462.  149<>-M93*  1506-1615-  ^567-1571.  1588-1598.  1606-1608 

Strong  disapproval  of  conducting  any  election  whatever  except  by  daylight;  darkness, 
where  there  is  an  excited  crowd,  is  a  strong  incentive  to  mischief,  1429-I433.  I457t 
1460-1465.  1472-1474.  1478-1482.  1493.  1518-1528.  1539^'543-  1588-1695* 

Belief  that  there  is  a  very  strong  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  workmen  in  Sheffield  as 
regards  an  extension  of  the  hours ;  admission  that  considerable  difficulty  exists  for  many 
men  to  leave   their  trades  during  the  polling  hours,  1438-1440.  1446,  1446.  1600 
The  area  of  •Sheffield  is  nearly  uiirty-six  square  miles,  and  the  population  is  289,600; 
1441,  1442         Number  of  municipal  and  Parliamentary  voters,  1443,  1444- 

Suggestion  that  the  municipal  and  School  Board  elections  should  take  place  at  Mid- 
summer, and  not  in  November,  as  at  present;  opinion  that  any  present  change  should 
be  confined  to  those  two  elections,  1447-1449.  I458,  1459.  1490— Expediency  of 
making  the  hours  lor  polling  at  the  local  elections  from  twelve  at  noon  to  seven  in  the 
evening;  advisability  of  extending  the  hours  for  these  elections  before  dealing  with 
Parliamentary  elections,  1447-1449«  1458.  1490-1493.  1600. 

0|3inion  that  at  the  last  general  election  at  Sheffield  there  were  smgularly  few  men 
remaining  at  their  work  ;  belief  that  the  latter  half  of  an  election  day  is  Icept  very  much 

as  a  hohday,  1450-1453.   1494-1505 Considerable  disturbances  at  the  last  election 

for  Grimsby;  assistance  of  the  military  necessary  to  preserve  the  peace,  1456.  1468- 
147U 
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Jackson,  John.    (Annlysis  of  his  Eridence) — continued* 

Statement  that  the  great  clanger  of  disturbance  is  at  the  declaration  of  the  poll ;  strong 
opinion  in  favour  of  closing  the  poll  at  l^arliamentary  elections  at  four  o'clock,  and 
declaring  the  result  on  the  following  day,   1473-1477.  1483-1488.  1534-1538.  1562, 

^563.   1579-1583 Want  of  analogy  beuveen  London  and  Sheffield  in  regard  to  the 

fear  of  disturl^uce  at  elections,  on  account  of  the  disproportion  of  the  police  force  at  the 

latter  place,  1506 Opinion  that  the  police  (orce  in  Sheffield  is  sufficient  generally  to 

prevent  danger  from  riotiug,  1507. 

Consultations  held  by  witness  with  his  subordinates  on  the  present  question  ;  strong 
opinion  of  his  officers  in  favour  of  the  polling  ceasing  with  daylight,  1532.  1546-1558 

Considerabie  amount  of  additional  duty  which  would  devolve  upon  the  police  force 

in  the  event  of  an  extension  of  the  hours;  difficulty  of  relievin^:  a  policeman  during  an 
election  fiom  the  time  he  goes  on  duty  until  the  election  is  over,  1546-1556.  1559.  1568- 

1571 Btliet  that  a  large  majority  of  the  workmen  would  vote  between  four  and  eight 

in  the  evening,  1562. 

Large  number  of  policemen  who  would  be  upon  duty  in  the  polling  booths  during  the 
evening  and  would  not  be  available  to  put  down  any  disturbance  which  might  arise  in 

the  streets,  1568-1571 Opinion  that  there  would  be  no  extraordinary  pressure  round 

the  polling  booths  at  the  close  of  the  poll,   1575-1578 Statement  that  statistics 

relating  to  intemperance  show  that  drunkenness  is  almost  less  in  Sheffield  than  in  any 
other  large  town  in  the  kingdom,  1586-1596. 


K. 

Kennedy f  Duncan.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.)— Represents  the  members  of  the  Glasgow 
Trades  Council,  of  which  he  is  secretary;  is  a  painter  by  trade,  and  possesses  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  wishes  and  desires  of  the  working  men  of  Glasgow,  804-807. 
837-840.  862-864.  898-911.  914-917. 

Statement  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  working  men  of  Glasgow  are  at  the  present 
time  practically  disfranchised  by  reason  of  the  inconvenient  hours  of  polling;  sugiiestion 
by  the  Trades  Council  that  the  hours  should  be  extended  to  eight  p.m.,  808,  809.  825. 

829*834.  854-859.  912,  913 Decided  opinion  that  opening  the  poll  earlier  m  the 

morning  would  not  be  of  the  least  advantage  to  the  working  men,  810-812.  883-886. 
928,  929- 

Disapproval  of  giving  voters  the  option  of  selecting  their  polling  place ;  with  regard 

to  the  building  trade  the  system  would  not  answer  at  all,  813.  860,  861 Information 

respecting  the  trades  in  Glasgow  and  the  hours  of  work;  conclusion  that  to  many  of  the 
workmen  the  extension  of  tne  honrs  would  be  of  no  advantage  unless  the  election  took 
place  on  a  Saturday,  8 14-821.  841-845.  865,  866.  91H-923. 

Exceptional  cases  in  which  the  workmen  get  a  holiday  upon  the  occasion  of  an  election ; 
disapproval  of  compelling  them  to  take  a  holiday  for  the  purpose  of  voting,  823,  824. 

869-879 Belief  that  if  the  hours  of  pollins;  were  extendeci  the  majority  of  the  working 

men  would  vote  between  five  and  eight  o'clock,  826-828. 

Petition  presented  by  witness  from  the  working  men  of  Glasgow  in  favour  of  an 

extension  of  the  hours  of  polling,  834 Impracticability  for  many  electors  to  vote  at 

meal  times  on  account  of  the  extraordinary  pressure,  835,  836 Natural  indisposition 

on  the  part  of  the  employers  to  give  their  men  time  to  go  and  vote  on  account  of  the 
loss  and  inconvenience  to  others  working  with  them,  846-850.  872-879. 

Great  advantage  which  would   result  fiom  postponing  the  declaration  of  the  poll  till 

the  next  day,  851-853 Decided  opinion  that  if  the  hours  of  polling  are  extended  to 

eight  o'clock  the  workmg  man  will  be  perfectly  free  to  exercise  his  right  of  voting  without 

loss  to  himself  or  other  people,  881,  882 Statement  that  a  larger  number  of  electors 

vote  at  School  Beard  elections  than  at  the  municipal  elections  in  Glasgow,  888,889 

Political  character  of  the  municipal  elections,  891,  892. 

Opinion  of  the  Glasgow  working  men  that  the  additional  expense  which  would  result 
from  the  extension  to  eight  o'clock  would  be  amply  compensated  for  by  the  benefit 
derived ;  desirability  of  throwing;  the  whole  of  the  official  expenses  upon  the  rates^  893- 

897.  925-927.  932 Consultation  held  between  a  committee  of  the  Trades  Council 

and  the  Members  for  Glusgow  upon  the  subject  of  the  polling  hours  at  municipal  and 
Parliamentary  elections,  924. 

Kidderminster.     Objection  on  the  part  of  the  mayor  to  any  extension  of  the  hours  of 

polling,  as  being  calculated  to<{)romote  disorder,  App.  129 Expediency  of  curtailment 

rather  than  extension,  ib. 
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L. 
Leeds : 

Explanations  in  detail  relative  to  the  reasons  why  the  working^  population  in  Leeds 
do  not  more  fully  record  their  votes;  impracticability  of  any  further  measures  for 
obviutinir  the  effects  of  pressure  at  certain  Dour-s  Curwood  20-2^.  2S  et  sea.;   107-117, 

^25f  136 Employment  of  about  300  clerks  on   the  occasion  of  a  ^Parliamentary 

election  ;  sixty  or  seventy  only  required  for  the  purpose  of  counting  the  votes,  ib.  ;o,  13. 

'S*   67-77.  97*98 Inability  of  many  working  men  to  record  their  votes  during  the 

present  hours,  ib.  20-23.  36-38. 

Absence  of  any  objection  to  extending  the  hours' of  polling  in  the  evening  on  account 
of  risk  of  excitement  or  riot;  exceptional  character  of  tne  Leeds  people  in  regard  to  this 
danger  upon  the  occaj^ion  of  elections,  Curwood  31,  32.  40.  95,  96.  139-142.  149,  150, 

171 Impracticability  of  declaring  the  poll  on  the  same  day  in  the  case  of  re-contested 

School  Board  elections,  ib.  63 Assertion  that  the  same  difficulty  exists  in  both 

municipal  and  Parliamentary  elections,  as  regards  recording  votes,  ib.  104,  105. 

Absence  of  any  complaint  that  the  polling  for  the  School  Board  is  not  extended 
beyond  four  in  the  afternoon;  indifference  evinced  by  the  working  men  in  respect  of  the 

School  Board  election,  Curwood  118-125.152-154 The  numbers  on  the  municipal 

and  the  Parliamentary  registers  in   Leeds  are  very  nearly  equal,  ib.   134 General 

opinion  in  Leeds  that  the  vtrorking  classes  cannot  exercise  the  franchise  unless  they  are 
willing  to  give  up  part  of  their  wage?  or  to  go  without  a  dinner ;  belief  that  of  those  who 
cannot  now  vote  nine  out  of  ten  would  vote  in  the  evening  if  the  hours  were  extended, 
ib.  143.-146. 

Correction  of  a  statement  by  Mr.  Curwood  in  respect  of  the  School  Board  elections ; 
opinion  that  the  diminution  in  numbers  at  the  last  election  was  mainly  due  to  the  change 
of  the  hours  from  one  to  eight  to  from  nine  to  four,  Finnic  191-200.  222-238.  242—254. 

309 Strong  feeling  of  the  people  of  Leeds  in  favour  of  an  extension  to  eight  o'clock 

for  Parliamentary  elections,  ib.    196,   197.  201.  221.  249.  266,  267.  294,  295 Belief 

that  at  the  present  lime  large  numbers  of  voters  are  practically  disfranchised  by  reason 
of  the  poll  being  closed  at  four  o'clock,  ib.  202-204.  219-221.  352-354.  360-376. 

Greatest  pressure  of  voting  between  the  hours  of  twelve  and  half-past  one;  ^opinion 
that  if  the  hours  were  extended   to  eight  o'clock  the   votinyr  would  be  constant  and 

gradual,  i^ewmV  203.  204.  211.  227-231.  303,  304 Belief  that  if  the  present  hours 

were  extended  as  many  as  5,000  aHditiouHl  voters  would  poll  in  the  Parliamentary 

elections,  ib.  235-238.  296,  297 Declaration  of  the  poll  at  Parliamentary  elections 

generally  about  n)idnight,  ib.  255 Considerable  distances  at  which   the  majority  of 

the  working  men  live  from  their  places  of  working  at  Leeds,  ib.  298-302.  305-308. 

Opinion  generally  that  there  is  not  a  strong  necessity  for  any  alteration  in  the  hours 
for  polling  at  Leeds;  contention  that  any  working  man  who  is  really  anxious  to  record 
his  vote  can  do  so  under  the  present  system,  Henderson  381-386.  392.  400.  412,  413. 

441-444.  456-462 Dissent  from  Mr.   Finnie's  statement  that  as   many  as  5,000 

electors  are  debarred   from  voting  by  the  present  short  hours,   ib.  386,  387.   415-436. 

447"449 Admission  that  it  might  be  necessary  to  extend  the  hours  on  account  of  the 

long  distances  that  many  workmen  are  from  the  polling  booths,  ib.  434-440 Political 

character  of  the  municipal  elections,  ib.  468,  469. 

Less  interest  taken  by  the  working  classes  in  the  School  Board  than  in  the  Parlia- 
mentary elections;  belief  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  workpeople  would  not  vote  at  the 
School  Board  elections  if  left  to  themselves  and  not  brought  up  by  agents,  Henderson 

476-479.  482 Explanation  that  the  evidence  given  by  witness  is  based  upon  his  own 

experience  at  the  polling  booths  and  upon  the  reports  of  his  subordinate*  officers; 
absence  of  any  complaints  to  the  police  ihat  the  working  classes  have  been  unable 
from  want  of  lime  to  record  their  votes,  ib.  482-489,  503.  520,  521. 

Information  respecting  the  Leeds  District  Trades  Council,  and  the  numbers  of  which 

it  consists;   non-political  character  of  the  association,  Marston  1615-1618.  1628-1631 

General  opinion  in  Leeds  that  in  order  to  enable  the  working  classes  to  record  their 

votes,  the  hours  of  polling  should  be  extended  to  eight  o'clock;  belief  that  any  less 

extension  would  be  of  no  service,  ib.  1619-1622.  1643-1646.  1627-1704 Particulars 

as  to  the  classes  of  workmen  in  Leeds  who  are  chiefly  prevented  from  voting  by  the 
present  hours,  ii.  1622-1631.  1652-1658.   1665-1670.  1705,1706. 

Large  numbers  polled  at  the  first  School  Board  election,  when  the  hours  were  from 
one  to  eight  o'cIock,  as  compared  with  the  last  election,  when  the  hours  were  from  ei^ht 
to  four  o'clock,  Marston  1623-1625.  1647 Scattered  character  of  the  consti- 
tuency, ib.  1626,   1627 Dissent  from   Mr.  Henderson's  evidence  to  the  effect  that 

there  were  very  few  electors  who  had  not  the  opportunity  of  recording  their  votes,  ib. 
1639-1643. 

Opinion  that  if  the  hours  were  extended  to  eight  o'clock  there  would  be  no  danger  of 
disturbance,  Marston  1648-1630 Grounds   for  the  conclusion  that  the  diminution 
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Leeds — continued. 

which  has  occurred  in  the  number  of  vptes  recorded  at  the  several  elections  has  l>een 
occasioned  by  the  inconvenience  of  the  present  hours,  Marston  1686-1696.  1707-1709. 

Returns  oontaiuiog  details  lelntive  to  the  Farliiimentaryy  Municipal,  and  School  Board 
elections,  ^flp,  \%^ 

Statemtnt  of  the  rdtuminK  officer  showing  the  expenses  at  tbe  Parliamentary  election 
in  August  1876,  App.  105. 

Lettei^  from  the  Old  Society  of  Operative  House  Painters*  and  tbe  Tlational  Associa- 
tion of  Operative  Plasterers,  in  June  1878,  submitting  grievances  on  the  part  of  the 
operatives  through  the  poll  being  closed  at  four  o'clock,  App.  126,  127. 

See  also  Ballot  Boxes.         Clerks.         PoHce.         Working  Claues. 

Liverpool: 

Extra  precautions  which  would  be  necessary  in  Liverpool  if  the  hours  of  polling  were 
extended  in  the  evening ;  that  i?,  on  account  of  the  probability  of  disturbances,  Curwood 
32-34.  60,  61. 

Beturns  prepared  by  witness  showing  the  details  of  elections  for  the  vestry  held  in 

the  years  1873  and  1874,  Magger  1712,  1713 Experiment  tried  by  the  vestry  to  suit 

the  working  classes  by  changing  the  hours  of  polling  on  different  days  ;  complete  success 

of  this  experiment,  iS.  1716-1730.   1734-1742 Arrangement  that  there  should  be  an 

evening  poll  on  alternative  days,  (b.  1719.   1755,  1756. 

Statement  that  the  parish  constituency  is  a  very  much  more  extended  franchise  than 
the  Parliamentarv  or  the  municipal  constituency.  Hugger  1726  —  Important  feature  in 
the  return  that  the  votes   recorded  after  six  o'clock  were  almost  exclusively  those  of  the 

working  classes,  ib.  1736-1741 Large  proportion  of  electors  who  voted  after  four 

o'clock,  ih.  1741-1752. 

Opinion  that  jiiving  the  vestry  the  power  to  fix  the  hours  of  polling  works  well  in  Liverpool, 

Hagger  1753,  1754 *  Considerable  amount  of  additional  work  which  devolved  on  the 

oflBcials  as  the  result  of  the  extension  of  the  hours,  ih.  1 753 Difference  of  feehng  which 

existed  in  the  vestry  in  regard  to  the  settlement  of  the  hours  of  polling,  ib.  I765f  1756. 

Decided  opinion  tliatan  extension  of  tl»e  hours  of  polling  at  Parliamentary  elections 

wouW  enable  many  to  vote  who  are  now  prevented  from  doing  so,  Hagger  1760 -The 

borough  of  Livei-pool  is  between  four  and  five  miles  long,  ib.  1 761 . 

Information  in  regard  to  the  constitution  of  the  Shipping  Trades  Council;  70  or 
80  per  cent,  of  the  members  are  voters  at  umnicipal  or  Parliamentary  elections, 
jFV^z;?a^ricA  1763-1 7*15.  1790-1795— —Unanimous  opinion  of  the  council  in  favour  of 
extending  the  polling  hours  to  ei<iht  o'clock ;  assertion  that  there  is  no  party  feeling  in 
Liverpool  upon  this  quest  iou,  16. 1767-1769.  1793-1795— — 'Belief  that  as  many  as  one-half 
of  the  working  men  are  unable  to  vote  unless  they  sacrifice  their  time;  numerous  cases 
in  which  a  workman  would  lose  his  employment  by  determining  to  record  hb  vote,  ift, 
1770-1774.  1781-1789.   1800-1807.  1810-1812. 

Statement  with  reference  to  the  number  of  electors  in  Liverpool,  and  tbe  number  who 
voted  at  several  Parliameutary  elections  since  1868,  Fitzpatrick  1775-1780.  1796-1799 
»*-*^InformaUon  in  regard  to  some  of  the  municipal  elections;  ^mall  number  of  votes 
which  were  recorded  at  the  last  election,  entirely  caused  by  the  difficulty  experienced  by 
the  working  men  in  getting  away  to  vote,  ib.  1866-1879. 

Views  of  the  town  clerk  of  Xaverpool  adverse  to  any  alteration  of  the  hours,  Sir  J. 
Heron  1902. 

Resolution  adopted  at  the  annual  general  vestry  of  the  parish  of  Liverpool  on  30th 
April  I873,  as  to  the  complete  success  of  the  experiment  of  evening  voting;  recommended 
extension  of  the  hours  till  nine  p.m.,  App.  lai. 

Tabular  statement  or  hourly  return  of  voting  on  the  appointment  of  churchwardens 
in  Easter  iHjQ,  App,  122— -Similar  return  of  voting  on  the  appointment  of  select 
vestrymen  in  1874,  ib.  133, 

Severnl  grounds  of  objection  by  the  mayor  to  an  extension  of  the  hours,  App.  129. 

Local  Authorities.  Disapproval  of  any  regulation  in  regard  to  the  hours  for  polling  being 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  local  authorities;  the  matter  should  be  made  binding  by  law, 
Curwood  127-129;  Finnic  328,  3a9, 

Approval  of  a  discretion  in  the  town  oonnoil  to  fix  the  hours,  rather  than  of  the 
proposed  extension  by  Act,  Sir  J.  Heron  2056*-^2o6o.  1067,  2068.  ao8i . 

M. 

McCall,  Alexander.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Has  been  chief  constable  of  Glasgow 
for  eight  years;  was  previously  connected  with  the  Glasgow  police  force  for  twenty  years, 

667-671 Tlie  population  of  Glasgow  is  about  560,000,  and  is  comprised  in  an  area 

of  about  ten  miles,  672,  673. 
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Beport^  1878 — continued. 

McCaUy  Alexander.    (Analysis  of  bis  Evidence)— conrinwerf. 

InfortnatioH  regarding  the  Scrhool  Board  elections;  belief  that  many  persons  have  been 
unable  to  vote  at  theae  elections  on  aecotmt  of  tire  shortness  of  the  hoiirs^  which  are  frmn 

eight  a.m.  to  four  p.m.,  674-679 Impossibility  for  a  large  number  of  the  men  to  go 

during  natfal  hovrs  over  the  distance  wfaiodi  lies  between  their  work  and  the  polling 
place,  678^  679, 

Description  of  the  number  and  characiter  of  the  booths  erected  for  the  purposes  of  the 

Parliamentary  elections,  680^ Absence  trf  any  eactr.Tor^rtary  pressure  at  particular 

hours  of  the  day  at  the  various  booths;  obstacle  to  a  final  rush  at  the  close,  so  long-  as 
the  hour  of  closing  remains  at  four  o'clock,  ^Ki,  6&2——A8sertron  that  no  objection  exists 
to  an  extension  of  the  hours  to  eight  o'clock,  684. 

Non-apprehension  of  any  serious  amount  of  distuibance  or  rioting  in  the  event  of  dn 
extension  in  the  evening;  nece*«ity,  as  a  matter  of  course,  for  the  exercise  of  increased 
precautions  on  the  part  of  the  police  force,  683-690.  69^-6^4.  697,  698.  701-706.  712, 
713.  720,721.  753--7^.  765-768.  79^-794.  801- — Approval  of  the  postponement  of 
the  declaration  of  ti^e  poll  until  the  next  day,  as  tht  excrtemetft  of  the  evening  would,  in 
a  great  measure,  have  passed  awny,  691-696.  731-733.  762,  763.  785-789—--  Siatemchit 
that  if  the  houis  be  extended  a•^popo8ed^  tliere  will  be  no  a<Uiitional  expense  in  regard 
to  the  police  employed,  699,  Joh.  736-738W 

PrefereiTce  for  an  exu-nsion  of  the  hours  imder  the  ballot  system,  rather  than  if  it 

were  open  voting,  702.  795-797 Opinion  that  with  extended  hourb  there  would  be 

no  greater  danger  oi  corruption  than  at  present,  707,  708.  751,  752— Belief  tliat  if  the 
hours  be  extended  to  eight  <'*cU>ck  a  i^retit  number  of  working  uien^  but  not  ti»e  great 
bulk  of  them,  would  vote  between  six  »iid  eighty  709^)i---^Orounds  for  the  coi»clu- 
■ion  that  there  wilt  not  be  any  great  pleasure  erf  voters  during  the  laet  hulf  hour  up  to 
eight  oV^ioek*  714-719.  764.  798^-^03— -^-Considerable  interest  evinced  in  the  ekectkms 
.  by  i»ar»}'  of  Ibe  working  men  in  Glasf^w,  72^2^ 

Decided  opinion  that  an  extension  of  the  hours  in  the  morning  would  be  no  advantage 
to  tbe  working  men,  723.  72»*-730.  739-749»  761— — ^Postponement  of  the  declaration 

of  the  pdl  would  not  cause  addrtiorial  expense*,  734,  735 Undoubted  fact  tliat  there 

are  several  tboiisand  voters  in  Qla^o^v  who  oaiinol  iroseiblv  register  their  voles  without 
either  neglecting  their  work  or  making  a  considerable  saorifice^  750. 

Information  gencially  respecting  ihe  distances  of  vaiioas  plaices  where  the  working 
cksHes  are  employed  outside  Ghisgow ;  in«lance«  in  which  many  of  tl>e  men  would  be  ts 
much  as  five  or  six  miles  from  their  homes,  769-778.  782 Staieaseat  that  the  work- 
men generHUy  vote  between  one  and  three  o'dock,  which  are  tbe  meal  hours,  780,  78 u 

Madeley  District     See  Wenhch. 

Mallinson,  Joxeph.    (Analysis  of  hi^^  Evidetice.) — Is  a   razor  grinder  at  ShefBeld,  and 
attends  to  give  evidence   on  behalf  of  the    ShefHeld  Trades  Council,  of  which  he  is  a 

member,  1318,  13>9.   1323-1325 Advocacy  by  the  council  of  an  extension  of  tlie 

hours  of  polling,  1320-1322 Grounds  for  preferrini^  an  extension  of  the  hours  to  eight 

instead  of  to  seven  o'clock  in  tbe  evening ;  belief  that  if  this  extension  were  made  it 
would  remove  the  whole  diflSicuhy  which  prevents  the  working  men  from  recording  their 
votes,  1320-1323.  1382.  1386-1388.  1393,  13P4.  1402,  1403. 

Impossibility  with  the  jn'esenrt  hours  for  workmen  in  certain  trades  to  record  their 
votes  uiflesd  at  a  sacrifice  to  their  employers,  their  fellow- work  men,  or  to  themselves, 
*  ^33^^339 — ^Pirm  conviction  of  wrinesK  that  an  exterft»ion  of  the  hours  in  the  evening 
would  not  lead  to  any  disturbance  or  breach  of  the  pe?tce,  1340,  1341.  138/;.  1395—— 
Information  in  regard  to  the  consiitution  of  the  tr^ides  council  of  Sheffield,  and  the 
manner  in  which  representatives  of  the  trades  are  elected  tiiereto ;  the  coancd  is  in  no  wiay - 
a  poft'tiral  organisation,  1344-1368.  1396-T398. 

Statenaent  that  at  the  last  ^neral  election  25,000  persons  poHed  out  of  a  total  of 
40,000  on  the  register,  1369 Difficulties  which  prevent  workmen  at  Sheffield  record- 
ing their  votes  even  if  willir^  to  do  so  at  a  considerable  sacrifice;  men  should  not  be 
called  upon  to  make  um^ecessary  sacrifices  in  the  discharge  of  public  duty,  1371-1378. 

1389-1392.  1404,  1405 Dibapproval  of  extending  the  hours  in  the  morning  instead  Of 

the  afternoon,  1379-1382. 

Considerable  inconveniences  which  havft  arisen  in  the  non-completlon  of  work  and  the 
consequent  non-execution  of  orders  bv  reason  of  the  men  breaking  time  to  go  and  vote  ; 
if  the  hours  were  extended  to  eight  oViock  there  uould  be  much  less  broken  time  tkaa  at 

present,  1399-1401 Opinion  that  if  the  hoBr:^  were  extended  tm  many  as  5,000  ntorfe 

voters  woald  poll,  1406,  1407 — >-Noii<«sistence  of  any  system  of  paid  canvassing  at  the 
elections  ta  Sheffield,  }^o6'*i^i^. 

Manchester  : 

General  opinion  in  Manchester  witliout  any  dissentients  (so  far  as  wiuies^;  is  aware), 

,  that  it  i»  neither  necessary  nor  desirable  to  make  any  alteration  in  the  present  hours  of 

polling  for  Pailiamentary  or  municipal  elections.   Sir  •/.  Heron  1883,  1884.  1944-1949. 

2010.  2079 Absence  of  complaint  as  to  any  inconvetiience  from  the  present  hours,  ib. 

326-  T4  '  1885.^  T 
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Man  CHESTER— continued. 

1885.  2046 Large  proportion  of  votes  recorded  at  the  Parliamentary  elections  in  1874 

and  1876 ;  small-poll  at  the  School  Board  elections  in  1873^  Sir  J.  Meron  1885.  1895- 
1897.   1977-1980.  2031-2033. 

Full  power  in  the  corporation  of  Manchester  tomuliiply  the  number  of  polling  districts, 
so  as  to  obviate  inconvenience  through  voters  having  to  go  long  distances  to  the  poll.  Sir 

•/^ -Hieron  1885-1887.  1892-1902.  2049,2050 Drunkenness  and   disorder  Ukely  to 

result  if  the  poll  in  Manchester  were  open  till  eight  p.m. ;  very  little  disposition  to  dis- 
order under  existing  arrangements,  ib.  1887.  1915-1921 Adoption  of  the  same  hoars 

for  the  School  Board  elections  in  Manchester  as  for  the  Parliamentary  elections,  t6.  1913, 

1914.  2051-2056 Belief  that  the  proposed  extension  of  the  hours  would  not  lead  in 

Manchester  to  any  increase  of  polling,  ib.  1923*  2069*  2070. 

Further  evidence  as  to  the  probability  of  an  increase  of  drunkenness  and  disturbances 
if  the  poll  be  open  till  eight  in  the  evening.  Sir  J.  Heron  1926-1939.  2005-2009— 
Statement  as  to  the  corporation  being  opposed  to  a  change  of  the  hours,  ib.  1946.  2010. 
2079 Similar  feeling  on  the  part  of  those  who  manage  the  elections,  ib.  1946-1949* 

Grounds  for  the  conclusion  that  the  working  classes  in  Manchester  can  poll  with 
facility  during  the  present  hours;  reference  especially  to  the  distances  from  the 
voters'  houses  or  from  their  place  of  work  to  the  polling  places.  Sir  J.  Heron  i9Hl-t985. 
1997,  1998.  2002-2004,  20:^-2050. 

Resolutions  passed  by  the  Manchester  and  Salford  Trades  Council  in  favour  of  ati 
extension  of  the  hours  of  polling  at  elections,  Speight  2428-2431 Conviction  of  wit- 
ness that  a  much  larger  number  of  electors  would  have  voted  in  Manchester  if  there  had' 
been  an  extension  of  the  hours;  illustration  to  this  effect  at  the  election  of  1868;  ib. 

2432-2439.  2450,  2451.  2460,  2461.  2465-2471 Instance  at  a  municipal  election  in 

1871  of  the  insufficient  opportunities  uf  working  men  for  recording  their  votes,  ib. 
2462. 

Desire  of  the  Manchester  Working  Men's  Conservative  Association  for  an  extension  of 

the  hours  of  polling  at  elections.  Ball  2502-2507 Grounds  for  the  conclusion  that  a 

great  many  electors  were  prevented  from  polling  at  the  last  two  elections  through  the  poll 
closing  at  four  o'clock,  ib.  2515-2519. 

Exception  taken  to  Sir  J.  Heron's  evidence  as  to  the  great  risk  of  rioting  if  the  hours 
be  extended  till  eight  p.m.;  belief  that  theie  is  no  good  cause  for  apprehension  on  this 

score,  J3a// 2520-2032 Impression  as  to  there  having  been  some  extension  of  the 

hours  at  the  School  Board  election  (inaccuracy  of  witness  on  this  point),  ib.  2530.  2558- 
2560. 

Satisfaction  of  the  people  if  it  were  left  to  the  corporation  to  regulate  the  hours ;  state- 
ment hereon  as  to  the  corporation  not  at  presunt  representing  public  fettling  in  Man- 
chester on  the  subject.  Ball  2532,  2533.  2544-2550. 

Views  of  the  mayor  adverse  to  any  extension  ot  the  hours,  App.  129. 
See  also  Building  Trades.        Employers.         fVorking  Classes. 

Manufacturing  Districts.  Statement  that  in  the  large  centres  of  the  manufacturing  popula- 
tion considerable  numbers  are  prevented  from  voting  on  account  of  the  loss  of  part  of 
their  day's  pay  ;  suugestion  hereon  that  the  hours  of  polling  be  extended  to  eight  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  Garwood  6-8.  20-23.  32.  35-38.  52,  53.  62.  78-87.  102.  104.  126. 
144. — ^^  See  alzo  Leeds.        Manchester.        Sheffield. 

Marston,  William.    ( Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Has  been  deputed  by  the  Leeds  District 

Trades   Council   to   give  evidence   before  the    Committee,   1610-1614 Information 

respecting  the   constitution  of  the  council ;  non-political  character  of  the  association, 

1615-1618. 1628-1631 General  opinion  in  Leeds  that  in  order  to  enable  the  working 

classes  to  record  their  votes,  the  hours  of  polling  should  be  extended  to  eight  o'clock ; 
belief  that  any  less  extension  would  be  of  no  service,  1619-1622.  1643-1646.  1697- 
1704. 

Statement  that  a  conniderable  number  of  electors  at  Leeds,  especially  in  the  building 
trades,  are  practically  disfmnchised  by  the  present  hours  of  polling;  difficulty  in  railway 
employes  getting  away  from  their  work  for  the  purpose  of  voting,  1622.  1631.  1652- 

1658.  1676,  1677.  1705 Occasional  objectiun  made  by  employers  to  their  men  leaving 

work  to  vote,  1622.  1935-1638.  1671,1672. 

Lars;e  numbers  polled  at  the  first  School  Board  election,  when  the  hours  were  from  one 
to  eight  o'clock y  as  compared  with  the  last  election,  when  tlie  hours  were  from  eight  to 

four  o'clock,    16231625.    1647 Scattered   character  of   the  constituency,    1626, 

1627. 

Disapproval  of  the  proposal  that  the  electors  should  select  beforehand  the  ward  in 
ivhich  they  intend  to  vole;  considei*abIe  difficulty  under  such  system  in  preventing  per- 
sonation^ 
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^  Marstoriy  William.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continuecL 

sonation,  l632-i634,  1659-1664.  1678-1683 Dissent  from  Mr.  Henderson^t  evidence 

j  to  the  effect  that  there  were  very  few  electors  in  Leeds  who  bad  not  the  oppoitunity  of 

JJ  recording  their  votes,  1639-1643. 

Opinion  that  if  the  h^urs  were  extended  to  eight  o^cIock  there  would  be  no  danger  of 
J.  -disturbance,  1648-1650— —Approval  of  declaring  the  poll  on  the  following  day,  by  which 
^  time  the  excitement  would  have  subsided,.  1656,  1651 Further  information  relative  to 

the  classes  of  workmen  in  Leeds  who  are  d^efly  prevented  from  voting  by  the  present 
^  hours,  1665-1670.  1705,  1706. 

u,  Occasional  instances  in  which  employers  give  the  men  halfa-day  to  vote;  umjler^n^ 

I,  circumstances  is  the  day  of  election  a  s;eneral  holiday,    1673-1675.   1684,  1685 

iQ  Grounds  for  the  opinion  that  the  diminution  which  has  occurred  in  the  number  of  votes 

recorded  at  the  several  elections  has  been  occasioned  by  the  inconvenience  of  the  present 

hours,  1686-1696.  1707-1709. 

8 

Mayors  of  Boroughs.    Views  of  the  mayors  of  the  more  important  boroughs ;  lai^e  majority 
9.  adverse  to  an  extension  of  the  hours  of  polling,  App.  128-130. 

^  Metropolis.     Conclusion  that  as  a  general  rule  what  has  been  accomplished  in  London  in 

respect  to  the  extension  of  the  hours  for  polling  might  with  equal  facility  be  carried  out 
i  elsewhere  ;  the  onlv  difficulty  would  be  in  the  increase  of  expense,  Curwood  171-178  - 

le  Extension  of  hours  in  the  metropolis  under  the  Act  of  last   Session,   no  election 

>  'having,  however,  yet  taken  place  under  the  Act,   Str  J.  Scroti  2034^2030.  2063, 

.2064. 
I  Experience  to  be  gained  from  the  working  of  the  extended  hours  in  the  metropolitan 

constituencies.  Rep.  iii. 

Miners.    Instance  of  a  number  of  miners  having  been  prevented  from  voting  because  the 
^  man  in  charge  of  the  engine  would  not  draw  them  up  out  of  the  pit  in  which  they  were 

*  working.  Turner  1288-1293 Representations  as  to  the  want  of  an  extension  of  hours 

<in  the  l>orough  of  Wenlock,  with  a  view  to  the  polling  of  the  miners  in  the  Maddey  and 
other  districts.  Wall  2159.  2165  ci  '^y- 

Evidence  as  to  the  necessity  of  an  extension  of  the  hours  of  polling  in  order  to  meet 

the  case  of  m'mers  in  the  borough  of  Morpeth,  Glassey  2266  et  seq. Explanations 

relative  to  the  system  of  working  the  pits  in  the  borough,  the  necessity  of  stopping  work- 
ing if  the  miners  go  to  the  poll,  and  the  great  expense  entailed  thereby,  it.  2277-2281. 

^2QS  etseq. Difficulty  as  to  the  prompt  loading  of  ships  through  miners  stopping 

work  at  election  time,  ib.  2303.  2357-2365.  2395,  2396. 

Witness  as  President  of  the  Northumberland  Miners  Union  represents  the  views  of  the 
miners  as  to  the  want  of  an  extension  of  the  hours  of  polling;  he  concurs  generally  in  the 

evidence  of  Mr.  Glassey  on  the  subject,  Bryson  2397,  ^398.  2413-2418 Statement 

showing  the  great  loss  incurred  in  wages  through  miners  being  obliged  to  take  holiday  in 

order  to  vote  at  elections,  ib.  2399.  2407-2409 Increased  expense  in  connection  with 

the  loading  of  ships  with  coals  when  work  is  stopped  in  the  mines  on  the  day  of  an  elec- 
tion, ib.  2400. 

See  also  Morpeth.        Wenloek. 

Morpeth.    Total  of  about  5,200  electors  in  the  borough  of  Morpeth  in  1874,  of  whom  about 
4,000  recorded  their  votes  at  the  election  in  that  year ;  some  3,500  of  the  constituency 

were  miners,  Glassey  2261-2265.   2293,  2294 Strong  expression  of  feeling  on  the 

part  of  the  miners  after  the  election  as  to  the  inconvenience  caused  by  the  limited  hours 
of  polling,  and  as  to  the  necessitjr  of  an  extension  of  the  hours,  ib.  2266-2269.  2322 
General  holiday  taken  by  the  miners  of  Morpeth  at  the  election  in  1874,  m  order  to 
record  their  votes,  ii.  2270, 227  K 

Belief  that  if  the  hours  of  poUjng  were  extended  no  holiday  would  be  taken  at  future 
•elections,  especially  if  trade  were  depressed,  GhoMsey  2272-22;r3.  2282.  2334-2336. 
2349*2351- Advocacy  of  an  extension  of  the  time  of  polling  till  eight  p.m. ;  inade- 
quacy of  an  extension  till  six  p.m.  in  the  case  of  Morpeth,  t&.  2276-2280 Insuffidency 

of  a  mere  increase  of  polling  stations  without  an  extension  of  hours;  reference  hereon  to 
the  long  distance  which  many  men  have  to  go  to  their  work,  ib.  2289.  2305*2318.  2354, 
2355-  2366-2370.  2374. 

Belief  that  there  need  be  no  fear  of  rioting  at  Morpeth,  the  poll  not  closing  till 

eight  p.m.,  Glassey  2290.  2337-2340 Partial  removal  of  the  moonvenience  if  the 

polling  took  place  on  Saturday ;  inadequacy,  however,  of  any  alteration  short  of  an 
extension  of  the  hours,  ib.  2336.  2348-2355.  2374-2377. 
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Newcastle-on-Tme.  Strong  desire  evinced  at  the  Newcastle  election,  in  January  1874,  in 
favour  of  its  being  held  on  Saturday,  as  being  a  half- holiday,  Olasse  2268,  2269.  2319* 
2321. 

Objection  on  the  part  of  the  mayor  to  any  extension  of  the  hours  of  polling,  as  being 
calculated  to  promote  disorder,  App.  129. 

Nottingham.  Several  grounds  of  objection  by  the  mayor  to  an  extension  of  the  hours, 
App.  129. 

O. 

Oldham.  Larger  proportion  polled  at  Oldham  than  at  Manchester,  the  employers  giving  a 
general  holiday  m  the  former  borough,  Ball  2527-2529. 


P. 

Personation.    Impossibility  of  taking  effectual  precautions  against  personation.  In  the  event 

of  working  men  choosing  the  place  to  vote,  Sellar  636-646 Concurrence  in  the  view 

as  to  the  liability  to  personation  if  voters  might  select  their  ppUing  places,  Wilson  1095- 

1098.  1122-1125.    1141-1148;   Marston  1632-1634.   1659-1664.  1678-1683 Very 

little  difficulty  anticipated  in  carrying  on  the  poll  in  the  dark  hours;  sufficient  checK 
upon  personation,  Speight  2453,  2454. 

Perth.  Conclusion  of  the  provost  as  to  an  extension  of  the  hours  not  being  necessary  in 
the  case  of  Perth,  though  it  would  not  promote  disturbances,  App.  129. 

Plymouth.  Objection  on  the  part  of  the  mayor  to  any  extension  of  the  hours  of  polling,  as 
being  calculated  to  promote  disorder,  App.  129. 

Police.    Opinion  that  if  the  hours  were  extended  as  proposed,  the  change  would,  in  the  case 

of  Leeds,  add  materially  to  the  labours  of  the  police  force,  Henderson  51 1 Statement 

that  if  the  hours  be  extended  as  proposed,  there  will  be  no  additional  expense  at  Glasgow 
in  regard  to  the  police  employed,  M^Call  699,  700.  736-738. 

Consultations  held   by  witness  with  his  subordinates  at  Sheffield   on  the  present 

3uestion ;  strong  opinion  of  his  officers  in  favour  of  the  polling  ceasing  with  daylight, 
ackson    1532.    1546-1558 Considerable   amount  of  additional  duty  which  would 

devolve  upon  the  police,  in  the  event  of  an  extension  of  the  hours;  difficulty  of  relieving 
a  policeman,  during  an  election,  from  the  time  he  goes  on  duty  until  the  election  is  over, 
ib.  1546-1556.  1559.  1568-1571—- — Large  number  of  policemen  who  would  be  upon 
duty  in  the  polling  booths  during  the  evening,  and,  in  consequence,  would  not  be  avail- 
able to  put  down  any  disturbance  which  might  arise  in  the  streets,  ib.  1568-1571. 

Poll  Clerhs.    Absence  of  necessity  for  an  additional  number  of  clerks,  in  the  event  of  an 

extension  of  the  hours,  as  at  Glasgow,  Sellar  558-567.  629-631 Difficulty  as  to  the 

remuneration  of  the  poll  clerks,  if  the  poll  at  Manchester  were  open  for  twelve  hours; 
statement  as  to  their  being  frequently  idle  during  the  present  hours.  Sir  J.  Heron  1887. 
1907-1910,  1999-2001. 

Polling  Places.  Doubtful  expediency  of  increasing  the  number  of  the  polling  booths  as  a 
remedy  for  the  pressure  which  occurs  at  certain  hours;  considerable  expense  which 
would  result  if  this  were  done,  besides  the  difficulty  in  counting  the  votes,  Curwood  87. 
91.  147^— Opinion  that  increasing  the  number  of  the  polling  booths  would  not  meet 
the  difficulty  which  at  present  exists  in  Leeds  in  regard  to  the  inability  of  the  voters  to 
record  their  votes;  objection,  moreover,  on  other  grounds,  Finnic  218.  258-26U  274. 
286-291.  319-326.  359,  360— —Disapproval  of  a  voter's  name  being  upon  the  list  for 
more  places  than  one,  ib.  345-351. 

Opinion  that  giving  the  privilege  of  votin^^  in  the  ward  where  the  men  work,  instead  of 
where  they  live,  would  be  impracticable,  &//ar  632-635.  647-666;  Battersby  qQ\~^Q^ 
-»—  Difficulty  of  a  working  roan  selecting  the  place  to  vote,  on  account  of  his  frequent 
changes  of  residence,  as  he  must  vote  in  the  ward  in  which  he  resides,  Sellar  634,  635. 

655-660.  663,  664 In  certain  counties  in  Scotland  a  voter  may  claim  to  vote  at  a 

polling  place  other  than  the  proper  place,  but  the  privilege  is  not  used  to  any  great  extent, 

ib.  651-653 Necessity  for  transferring  each  man's  name  from  the  proper  polling 

place  to  the  selected  polling  place ;  decided  opinion  that,  in  Glasgow,  the  system  could 
not  work,  ib.  653,  654. 

Disapproval  of  giving  voters  the  option  of  selecting  their  polling  place ;  with  regard  to 

the  building  trade,  this  system  would  not  answer  at  all,  Kennedy  813.  860,  861 

Concurrence  in  the  objection  to  the  proposal  that  the  electors  should  select  beforehand 
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Beport;  1878 — continued. 

PolUng  Places — continued. 

the  ward  in  whicli  they  intend  to  vote;  considerable  difficulty  under  such  a  system  in 
preventing  personation,  Wilson  1095-1098.  1122-1125*  1141-1148;  Marston  1(532-1634. 
1659-1664.  1678-1683. 

Opinion  that  it  would  be  practicable  for  the  electors  to  choose  the  polling  plHce  at 

which  they  would  ncord  their  voles,  Fitzpntrick  1808,   1809 Increased  facility  to 

voters  \\\  when  they  are  put  on  the  register,  they  might  select  their  polling  places ;  this 
would  involve  some  difficulty,  and  uould  be  open  to  the  risk  of  increased  personation.  Sir 
J.  Heron  1994*1996.  201 1-2013.  2082-2087. 

Inadequacy  of  an  increase  of  polling  places,  or  of  any  other  arrangement  short  of  an 
extension  of  the  hours  of  polling,  Glassey  2289.  2305-2318.  2366-2370;  Bryson  2401, 
2402.  2419-2423;  Speight  2452. 

Potts,  Edward  BagnalL  f  Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Is  a  solicitor  at  Broseley,  in  the 
borough  of  Wenlock,  and  has  twice  acted  as  election  agent  at  Parliamentary  elections  for 

the  borough,  2089,  2090.  2115 Submits  sundry  particulars  relative  to  the  borough. 

Its  very  extensive  area,  and  the  largo  proportion  of  the  electors  who  voted  at  the  last 
election  ;  conclusion  that  there  is  no  nec^si^ity  for  any  alteration  of  the  hours  of  polling, 

2091-2114 Entire  absence  of  local  complaint  as  to  the  existing  hours,  209 k  2102 

Necessity  in  any  case  of  the  use  of  conveyances  for  bringing  voters  to  the  polling 

places,  2095-2103. 

Presiding  Officers.  Statement  that,  at  Leeds,  the  payment  to  the  presiding  officers  is  2i, 
and  to  eacn  c^rk  1  /.;  opinion  that  refresi'menis  should  be  supplied  to  them  durino^  their 
work,  Curwood  17,  18.  44-48.  169,  170 Difficulty  as  regards  the  continuctus  employ- 
ment of  presiding  officers  and  poll  clerks  for  twelve  hours;  considerable  increase  of  cost 
involved.  Sir  J.  Heron  2014-2030. 


R. 

Returning  Officers.  Objection  to  the  returning  officer  exercising  a  discretion  as  to  the 
houis  of  polling.  Sir  J.  Heron  2057,  2058.  2060,  2061. 

Opinion  of  the  Committee  adverse  to  the  returning  officers  being  empowered  to  fix  the 
hours  of  polling  in  the  case  of  Parliamentary  and  municipal  elections.  Rep.  iii. 

Riots  or  Disturbances  {Extension  of  Hours).  Statement  that  ht  Leeds  the  closing  of  the 
poll  at  four  o*clock  has  a  tendency  to  allay  excitement  and  irregularity,  which  would  not 
DC  the  case  if  the  hours  were  extended,  Henderson  382.  391.  393.  400.  457-460.  473-475 
—  Risk  of  disturbances  or  rioting  at  Leeds  if  the  hours  were  extended  to  eight  o'clock; 
belief  that  drunkenness  would  be  increased  by  such  extension,  ib.  388-396,  453-455. 
463-470.  473-475-  480,  481.  504-51 1. 

Non-apprehension  of  any  serious  amount  of  disturbance  or  rioting  at  Glasgow  in  the 
event  of  an  extension  in  the  evening;  necessity  for  the  exercise  of  increased  precautions 
on  the  part  of  the  police  force,  S^lar  530.  536,  537.  578,  579.  591-602  ;  M^Call  683- 
690.  692-694.  697,  698.  701-706.  712,  713.  720,  721.  753--7^0-  7^6-768.  792-794-  801. 
Non-objection  to  extending  the  hours  at  Sheffield,  on  the  score  of  disturbances,  espe- 
cially since  the  adoption  of  the  ballot  system  of  voting,  Wilson  1093.  1004.  1060-1064. 

1071.  1107,  1108 Belief  that  there  would  be  much  less  tendency  to  disturbance  and 

much  less  driuking  than  there  is  at  present.  Sharp  1864,  1865. 

Strong  disapproved  of  conducting  any  eleci ion  whatever  except  by  daylight;  when 
there  is  an  excited  crowd  darkness  is  a  strong  incentive  to  mischief,  Jackson  1424-1437. 
1454-1469.  1472-1474.   1478-1482.    1490-1493-    1518-1528.    i539-«546-    t688-i695 

Reasons  for  concluding  that  disorder  would  ensue  at  Manchester  if  the  poll  were 

open  till  eight  o'clock,  although  there  is  no  disorder  at  the  declaration  of  the  poll  at  a 

later  hour.  Sir  J.  Heron  1926-1939.  2005-2009 Belief  that  there  would  be  no  greater 

probability  of  intimidation  and  riot  W  the  poll  did  not  close  till  eight  p.m.,  Speight  2453. 
2456>  2456.  2500. 

Views  of  the  mayors  of  Liverpool,  Plymouth,  Ashton-under-Lyne,  Kidderminster,  and 
other  large  boroughs,  adverse  to  an  extension  of  the  hours  of  polhng  till  eight  p.m.  as 
likely  to  promote  disturbances,  App.  128-130. 

Conclusion  of  the  mayors  of  Birmingham,  Sunderland,  and  Halifax,  and  of  the  provost 
of  Perth,  that  disturbances  would  not  result  from  an  extension  of  the  hours,  App.  128- 
130. 

Considerable  majority  of  those  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  order  who  are  opposed 
to  an  extension  of  the  hours.  Rep.  iii. 

See  also  Ballot  Boxes.        Declaration  of  the  Poll.         Glasgow.        Leeds.        Liver^ 
pool.        Manchester.         Police.         Sheffield. 

Rochdale.    Views  of  the  mayor  adverse  to  any  extension  of  the  hours,  App.  130. 
325.  A 
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Saturday.     See  NewcaBtle-^n^Tyne. 

School  Board  Elections.    See  Glasgow.        Leeds.        Manchester.         Sheffield. 

Sellar,  George.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — la  sheriff  derk  of  Lanarkshire;  assists  th© 
returning  officer  at  Parliamentary  eleclinns,  5-22,  523— —Considers  that  if  it  siionld  be 
deemed  expedient  to  extend  the  hours  of  polling  there  is  no  impractioabtiity  about  it,  594. 

551.  623,6*^4 The  only  question  involved  in  an  extension  of  the  hottra  is  one  of 

expense  ;  opinion  that  5^)0  /.  would  cover  the  extra  expense  in  a  city  like  Gk^ow,  524- 
6«7-  574-577-  B^J-B^d-  623. 

Declaration  of  the  poll  at  the  last  general  election  at  Glasgow  at  tv7elre  o'clock  at 

night,  528.  566.  625-629 Information  as  to  the  number  of  electors  at  Glasgow,  and 

the  number  who  go  to  the  poll ;  calculation  that  upwards  of  74  per  cent,  of  the  electors 

record  their  votes,  529.  546-548.  619,  620 Decided  opinion  that  there  would  be  no 

danger  in  regard  to  disturbance,  or  as  to  the  purity  of  elections,,  if  the  hours  were  extended 
io  eight  o'clock,  provided  that  proper  precautions  were  taken,  530.  536.  557.  578,  579. 
59I-602, 

Sundry  details  respecting  the  School  Board  elections  in  Glasgow;  reasons  for  the  con- 
stituency being  larger  than  that  for  the  Parliamentary  election,  531-035.  604-615— 
Absence  of  any  extraordinary  pressure  at  the  poll  at  any  hour  during  the  day  of  election 

in  Glast^ow,  537-539.  552-554.  616-618 Considerable  distance  uhich  some  of  the 

working-men  in  Glas;;ow  would  be  obliged  to  travel  to  record  their  votes,  540-^43.  580, 
581.  632. 

Meetings  held  in  Glasgow  at  which  the  working  men  have  cotuplained  as  to  the  hoars 

of  polling,  544,  545.  550.  568,  569 Expediency  of  making  the  hours  of  polling,  if  they 

are  to  be  extended,  the  same  as  in  London,  555 Disapproval  of  the  hours  being 

six  a.m.  to  six  p.m.,  556. 

Abseilce  of  necessity  for  an  additional  number  of  clerks  in  the  event  of  an  extension  of 
the  hours,  558-567.  629-631 Belief  that  future  elections  in  Glasgow  can  be  con- 
ducted more  economically  than  the  last,  the  official  expenses  of  wiuch  amounted  to 
2yj02i  14  s.  7  rf.;  570-573-  582. 

Impracticability  of  giving  electors  the  option  of  voting  in  the  ward  where  they  carry  on 
their  work ;  opinion  that  disfranchisement  might  result  in  many  cases  from  such  arrange* 

ment,  633-635.  647-666 Difficulty  of  a  working  man  selecting  the  place  to  vote  on 

account  of  his  frequent  changes  of  residence,  634^  635.  655-660.  663,  664. 

Impossibility  of  taking  precautions  against  personation  in  the  event  of  working  men 

dioosing  the  place  to  vote,  636-646 Statement  that  in  certain  countio  in  Scotland  a 

voter  may  claim  to  vote  at  a  polling  place  other  than  the  proper  place^  but  that  the 
privilege  is  not  used  to  any  great  extent^  651-653. 

Sharp,  WilKam.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Is  a  delegate  of  the  Birkenhead  Trades 

Council,  which  represents  all  the  trades  of  that  town,    1814-1816 The   council 

is  composed  of  members  of  different  poiittcs,  1817.  1845,  1846'  ■  >■  Unanimous 
resolution  passed  by  the  council  in  favour  of  an  extension  of  the  hours  of  polling, 
1820,  1821, 

Considerable  inconvenience  experienced  by  witness  in  recording  faw  vote  at  past 
elections ;  grounds  for  the  opinion  that  the  hours  should  be  extended  ro  eight  o'clock, 

1822-1844.  i860 Disapproval  of  closing  the  works  at  Birkenhead  for  half  a  day  to 

enable  the  men  to  vote,  1852- 1856. 1861-1863 Belief  that  if  the  hours  were  extended 

to  eight  o'clock  there  would  be  much  less  tendency  to  disturbance  and  much  lessdrinkmg 
than  at  present,  1864,  1865. 

Sheffield  : 

Enormous  increase  of  the  constituency  of  Sheffield  since  the  extension  of  the  franchise; 
there  are  40,000  Parliamentary  voters,  46,000  municipal  voters,  and  about  the  same 

number  of  voters  for  the  School  Board  as  for  the  town  council,  Wilson,  973-975 The 

hours  of  polling  for  the  School  Board  elections  have  always  been  from  nine  o'clock  to 

four,  16.  976-978.  1153-1155 Information  as  to  the  long  distances  which  diffeivnt 

classes  of  workmen  reside  from  their  place  of  work»  ib.  979-982.  1043^1050.  1078. 

Impossibility  for  a  large  number  of  the  voters  to  exercise  the  franchise  on  account' of 
the  present  limitation   of  the  hours  of  polling ;  frequent  complaints  made,  Wilson  983. 

989^95*  1051.  1089-1091 Considerabie  pressure  at  the  booths  at  the  dinner  time, 

from  twelve  to  two  o'clock;  numerous  instances  in  which  voters  have  come  to  the  booths 
at  this  time  and  have  been  obliged  to  go  away  without  voting,  i6.  996,  997.  1079-1085 

Approval  of  extending  the  hours  to  seven  oVlock  in  the  evening;  belief  if  this 

change  be  made  it  is  probable  as  many  as  5,000  additional  electors  will  ^o  to  the  poll,  ib. 
999-1002.  1083^1064*  1139.  1169^1172. 

Statement 
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Bifirt,  iSj9    tnmiimed. 

S^H£FF/£LD— continued . 

Stalemept  that  for  the  School  Bof«rd  electicMiB  at  Sheffield  the  regulations  are  better 
and  the  facilities  for  voting  gneater  ihan  for  the  Parliamentary  elections;  desirability  of 
adopting  aioHlai  fecilities  in  the  latier  ease,  Wilson  loiy-io^s*  1055,  1056.  1064-1068 

The  legal  expenses  for  the  last  School  Board  election  amounted  to  about  700 1^  ib. 

1024-1026* 

Inf  )rmation  generally  in  regard  to  the  number  of  electors  in  Sheffield  and  the  propor- 
tion of  working  men;  difficulty  of  making  any  calculation  as  to  the  number  of  working 
men  who  are  prevented  from  voting  by  the  closing  of  the  poll  at  four  o'clock,  Wilson 

1038-1042.  jiog-1119.  1126-1131.   1192-1200 Unanimous   resolutions   passed  in 

Bri^htside  ward  that  yestry  meetings  should  be  held  at  seven  in  the  evening  instead  of 
during  tlie  dinner  time,  so  as  to  enable  the  forking  men  to  attend  ;  the  attendance  now 
is  very  much  more  numerous  than  before^  ih.  1 1 16.  1132-1 135.  1 1 77-1 179. 

Information  respecting  the  constRution  of  the  trades  council  of  Sheffield  and  the 
manner  in  which  representatives  of  tiie  trade  are  elected  thereto;  the  council  is  in  no 
way  a  political  organisation  but  advocates  an  extension  of  the  hours  of  polling,  Turner 
1204-1208.  1271-1274;  Mallinsou  1320-1322.  1344-1368.  1396-1398 Entire  con- 
currence of  witness  with  the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Wilson,  Turner  1209, 1210 Com- 
plaints made  by  woikmen  in  certain  trades  that  they  have  been  prevented  from  voting 
on  account  of  the  incorrvenience  of  the  present  hours;  large  numbers  of  electors  have,  in 
fact,  been  unable  for  the  pressure  at  certain  hours  to  record  their  voles,  ib.  1211-1220. 
1256,  1256. 1260-1270.  1275,  1276.  1294-1313. 

Representations  made  to  the  mayor  and  returning  officer  in  regard  to  the  limitation  of 

the  hours  for  polling  in  the  School  Board  elections,  Turner  1224-1226 Calculation 

that  above  5,000  Parliamentary  electors  are  prevented  from  voting  by  the  present  hours 
who  would  vote  if  the  hours  were  extended,  Turner  1227-1244.  1247.  1251-1254.  1294- 

1299;  Mallinson  1406,  1407 Absence  of  any  fear  of  danger  to  the   public  peace 

from  an  extension  of  the  hours,  Twrnfr  1279-1281  ;  Mallinson  1340,  1341.  1385-1395 

Keen  interest  taken  by  the  inhabitants  of  Sheffield  in  political  affairs,  Turner  1286, 

1287;  Jackson  1419,  1420, 

Grounds  fiar  preferring  an  extension  of  the  hours  to  eight  instead  of  to  seven  o'clock 
in  the  evening;  belief  that  if  this  extension  were  made  it  would  remove  the  whole  diffi- 
culty which  prevents  the  working  men  from  recording  their  votes,  USalUnson  1320-1323. 

1382.  13S6-1388.  1393,  ^394-  1402,  1403 At  the  last  general  election  25,000  persons 

polled  out  of  a  total  of  40,000  on  ihe  register,  ib.  1369. 

Inbignificaiit  amount  of  disturbance  at  the  recent  elections,  the  Wst  of  which  was  par- 
ticularly exciting,  JiicAion  1421-1423.   1425-1427.  1584-1587.  1601-1605 Grounds 

for  ap|>rehendin^  disturbances  if  the  hours  of  polling  be  extended,  ib,  1424  et  sea. 

Belief  that  there  is  a  very  strong  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  workmen  in  Sheffield  as 
regards  an  extension  of  the  hourb;  admission  that  considerable  difficulty  exists  for 
many  men  to  leave  their  trades  during  the  polling  hours,  ib.  1438-1440.  1445,  1446. 
1600 — 7-The  area  of  Sheffield  is  nearly  thirty-six  square  miles  and  the  populition  is 

289,600,  ib.  1441,  1442 Number  of  municipal  and  Parliamentary  voters,  resjiectively, 

ib.  1443>  H44- 

Suggestions  that  the  municipal  and  School  Board  elections  should  take  place  at  mid- 
summer and  not  in  November,  as  at  present;  opinion  that  any  present  change  should  be 

confined  to  those  two  elections,  Jackson  1447-1449.  1458,  1459.  1490 Expediency  of 

making;  the  hours  for  polling  at  the  local  elections  from  twelve  at  noon  to  seven  in  the 
evening;  advisability  of  extending  the  hours   for  these  elections  before  dealing  with 

Parliamentary  elections,  2&.  1447-1449.  1458.  1490.  1493.  1600  Opinion  that  at  the 

last  general  election  there  were  singularly  few  men  remaining  at  their  work  ;  belief  that 
the  latter  hah  of  an  election  day  is  kept  very  much  as  a  holiday,  ib.  1450-1453.  1494- 
1606- 

Difficulty  of  comparing  London  and  Sheffield  in  regard  to  the  fear  of  disturbance  at 
elections,  on  account  of  the  disproportion  of  the  police  force  at  the  latter  place,  Jackson 
1506 The  ]jolice  force  in  Sheffield  is  sufficient  generally  to  prevent  dansjer  from  riot- 
ing, tft.  1507 Opinion  that  there  would  be  no  extraordinary  pressure  round  the  polling 

booths  ai  the  close  of  the  poll  in  the  evening,  ib.  1575-1578 ^Statement  that  statistics 

relating  to  intemperance  show  that  drunkenness  is  almost  less  in  Sheffield  than  in  any 
other  laroe  town  in  the  kingdom,  ib.  1586*1596. 

Views  of  the  mayor  adverse  to  any  extension  of  the  hours,  -^PP'  ^3^* 

See  also  Engineers.        Police.         Working  Classes. 

Speight,  James.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Representation  by  witness  of  the  Manchester 
and  Salford  Trades'  Council,  which  includes   the   principal  trades  in  the  district,  2424- 

24274 Resolutions  passed  by  the  council  in  favour  of  an  extension  of  the  hours  of 

polhng  at  elections,  2428-2431 Conviction  of  witness  that  a  much  larger  number  of 

electors  would  have  voted  in  Manchester  if  there  had  been  an  extension  of  the  hours; 
illustration  to  this  effisct  at  the  election  of  1868;  2432-2439.  2450,  2451.  2460,  2461. 
2465-2471. 
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Speight,  James    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — cofitinued. 

Opportunity  and  practice  ofMntness  as  to  taking  a  holiday  at  elections ;  this  is  not  the 

general  custom  at  Manchester,  2440-2443.  2472-2474.  2490-2499 Long  distances 

which  men  in  the  building  trades  frequently  travel  to  their  work;  obstacle  to  these 
voiinjr  duirng  the  present  hours,  2444-2449— ^-Expediency  of  an  extension  till   eight 

o'clock  in  the  evening.  2450,  2451 Inadequacy  of  a  mere  increase  of  polling  places^ 

2452. 

Very  little  difficulty  anticipated  in  carrying  on  the  poll  in  the  dark  hours  ;  sufficient 
check  upon  personation,  24,03,  2454 Belief  that  there  would  be  no  greater  proba- 
bility of  intin)idation  and  riot,  if  the  poll  did  not  close  till  eij^ht  p.m.,  2453.  2455,  2456. 

2500 Advantage  if  it  were  understood  that  the  declaration  of  the  poll  should   not 

take  place  till  the  following  day,  2453.  2500 Tendency  of  an  extension  of  the  hours 

to  prevent  the  use  of  vehicles  at  elections;  exceptional  instances  of  voters  making  any 
difficulty  about  walking  to  the  poll,  2456-2459.  2479-2489. 

Instance  at  a  municipal  election  in  1871  of  the   insufficient  opportunities  of  working 

men  for  recordins;  their  votes,  2462 Frequent  objections  of  employers  to  their  men 

being  away  at  election  time ;  ioss  moreover  thruugh  machinery  standing  idle  when  men 

absent  themselves  during  working  hours,  2472-2476.  2490-2499 More  independent 

exercise  of  the  franchise  by  an  extension  of  the  hours  of  polling,  2477,  2478. 

Stockport.     Several  grounds  of  objeition  by  the  mayor  to  an  extension  of  the  hours  of 
polling  in  the  borough,  App.  130. 

Sunderland.     Views  of  the  mayor  as  to  the  expediency  of  an  extension  of  the  hours^ 
App.  130- 

T. 

Town  Clerks.     Belief  tl)Ht  town  clerks  in  opposing  an  extension  of  hours  are  not  actuated 
by  any  apprehension  lest  they  should  have  more  work  to  do,  Sir  J.  Heron  1964- J  976. 

Turner,  James  Barber.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Has  been  connected  for  five  years 

with  the  Trades  Council  of  Sheffield,  and  is  now  secretary,  1201-1203 Information 

respecting  the  constitution  of  the  council,  which  is  a  non-political  society;  desire  of  the 
council  to  advoiaie  tiie  extension  of  the  hours  of  polling  so  as  to  enable  the  working 
men  to  record  their  votes  at  as  small  a  sacrifice  as  possible,  1204-1208.  1271-1274. 

Entire  concurrence   of  witness  in  the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Wilson,  1209,  1210 

Expf*diencv  of  the  hours  of  polling  being  extended  to  seven  o'clock,  so  that  all  the 
electors  may  have  a  reasonable  chance  of  recording  their  votes;  reasons  for  concluding 
that  an  extension  to  seven  o'clock  would  be  sufficient,  i2io-  1221-1223.  1257-1259. 
1277. 

Complaints  made  by  workmen  in  certain  trader,  that  they  have  been  prevented  from 
voting  on  account  of  the  inconvenience  of  the  present  hours;  large  numbers  of  electors 
have,  in  fact,  been  unable  from  the  pressure  at  certain  hours  to  record  their  votes,  1211- 

1220.  1255,  1256.  1260-1270.  1276,  1276.  1294-1313- Representations  made  to  the 

mayor  ai.d  returning  officer  in  legard  to  the  Imntation  of  the  hours  for  polling  at  the 
School  Board  elections,  1224-1226 Calculation  that  above  5,000  electors  are  pre- 
vented Irom  voting  by  the  present  hours  who  would  vote  if  the  hours  were  extended^ 
1227-1244.  1247.^1 2*01-1254.  1294-1299. 

Feeling  on  the  part  of  the  working  men  that  the  State  having  given  them  the  franchise 
should  also  enable  them  to  exercise  it  without  favour  or  obligation  to  their  employers^ 
1248-1250— — Impossibility  of  engineers  obtaining  leave  under  any  circumstances  to 
vote ;  absolute  disfranchisement  of  these  men  in  consequence  of  the  present  hours,  1260- 

1263.  1268,  1269.  1300-1305 Alisence  of  any  fear  of  danger  to  the  public  peace  from 

an  extension  of  the  hours,  1279-1281 Opinion  that  if  the  declaration  of  the  poll  were 

postp  ned  until  the  following  day  it  would  tend  to  diminish  the  danger  of  di:^turbance^ 
1282-1285, 

Statement  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  electors  of  Sheffield  take  a  very  keen  interest  in 

politics,  1286,   1287 Instance  of  a  number  of  men  having  been  prevented    from 

voting  because  the  man  in  charge  of  the  engine  would  mit  draw  them  up  out  of  the  pit  in 

the  colliery  in  which   they  were  working,   1288-1293 Disapproval  of  opening  the 

poll  earlier  in  the  morning;  impossibility  For  men  to  vote  who  bad  a  long  distance  10  go 
to  their  work,  1314-1317' 

U. 

Uniformity^     Sec  Extension  of  Hours.        Local  AutJtoritieM. 
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Wakefield.  Several  grounds  oF  objection  by  ihe  mayor  to  an  extension  of  the  hours  of 
polling  in  the  borough,  App.  1 30. 

fFally  Benjamin.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Is  a  travelling  draper  residing  at  Madeley, 
in  the  borough  of  Wenlock  ;  took  an  active  part  at  the  last  Parliamentary  election  for 
the  borough,  and  is  well  conversant  with  the  district,  2157-2164.  2240-2242—— 
Submits  that  many  of  the  miners  at  Madeley,  and  of  the  agricultural  labourers  and 
working  men  in  the  borough  generally,  are  compelled  to  sacrifice  time  and  wages  in 
going  to  the  poll,  2159.  2165  ^^  '^J- 

Insufficiency  of  the  present  hours  of  polling  in  the  borough ;  conclusion  that  by  an 
extension  of  the  hours  in  the  evening,  the  men  would  vote  without  sacrificing  time  and 

pay  for  the  purpose,  2i5().  2166  ei  seq. Large  proportion  of  the  electors  who  voted  at 

the  last  election ;  expediency  however  of  an  extension  of  the  hours,  2165,  2166.  2178- 

2189.  2198-2201.  22.52-2255 Difficulty  especially  in  the  case  of  the   miners  in  the 

Madeley  district,  2166-2182.  2202-2214.  2221-2236. 

More  interest  taken  in  Parliamentary  than  in  municipal  elections  in  the  borough,  2178, 
2179.  2188-2196.  2219,  2220 — .— Feeling  expressed  by  miners  and  others  as  to  the  want 
of  an'extension  of  the  hours,  2230-2236.  2243-2251. 

Warrinffton.    Views  of  the  mayor  adverse  to  any  extension  of  the  hours,  App,  130. 

Wenlock.  Sundry  particulars  relative  to  the  borough,  its  very  extensive  area,  and  the 
large  proportion  of  the  electors  who  voted  at  the  last  election ;  conclusion  that  there  is  no 

necessity  for  any  alteration  of  ihe  hours  of  polling.  Potts  2091-21 14 Entire  absence 

of  local  complaint  as  to  the  existing  hours,  26.  2091.  2102 Out  of  3,492  electors, 

3,121  recorded  their  votes,  ib.  2092 Necessity  in  any  case  of  the  use  of  conveyances 

for  bringing  voters  to  the  polling  places,  ib.  2095-2103. 

Representation  on  the  part  of  working  men  in  Colebrook  Dale,  in  the  borough  of 
Wenlock,  as  to  the  loss  of  time  and  of  wages  entailed  when  they  go  long  distances  to  the 

poll   at  elections  for  the  borough,  Hughes  2116-2156 Feeling  of  working  men  in 

Colebrook  Dale  in  favour  of  an  extension  of  the  time  for  polling  till  eight  p.m.,  ib.  2120. 

2131,  2132 Instances  of  men  in  the  Iron  Bridge  district  not  going  to  the  poll  through 

objection  10  sacrifice  their  time,  ib.  2124. 

Witness  submits  that  many  of  the  miners  at  Madeley,  and  of  the  agricultural  labourers 
and  working  men  in  the  borough  generally,  are  compelled  to  sacrifice  time  and  wages  in 

going  to  the  poll.  Wall  2159.  ^^65  el  seq. Insufficiency  of  the  present  hours  of  polling 

in  the  borough;  conclusion  that  by  an  extension  of  the  hours   in  the  evening  the  men 

would  vote  without  sacrificing  time  and  pay  for  the   purpose,  ib.  2159.  2166 Large 

proportion  of  the  electors  who  voted  at  the  last  election ;  expediency,  however,  of  an 

extension  of  the  hours,  %(f.  2165,  216G.  2178-2189.  2198-2201.  2252-2255 Difficulty 

especially  in  the  case  ol'  the  miners  in  the  Madeley  district,  ib.  2166-2182.  2202-2214. 
.    2221-2236. 

Long  distance  which  agricultural  labourers  in  Beckbury  and   Badger  have  to  go  in 

order  to  vote,  Tra//2i7o More  interest  taken  in   Parliamentary  than  in  municipal 

elections  in   ihe   borough,  ib.  2178,  2179.  2188-2196.  2219,  2220 Feeling  expressed 

by  miners  and  others  as  to  the  want  of  an  extension  of  the  hours,  ib.  2230-2236.  2243- 
2251. 

Wilson^  John.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Is  a  member  of  the  Town  Council,  of  the 
School  Board,  and  several  other  bodies  in  Sheffield ;  is  well  conversant  with  the  views 
of  the  working  classes  in  relation  to  the  hours  of  polling,  969-972.  1029-1037. 

Enormous  increase  of  the  constituency  of  Sheffield  since  the  extension  of  the  franchise  ; 
there  are  40,000  Parliamentary  voters,  and  46,000  municipal  voters,  and  about  the  same 

number  of  voters  for  ihe  School  Board  as  for  the  town  council,  973-975 The  hours 

of  polling  for  the  School  Board  elections  have  always  been  from  nine  o'clock  to  four,  976- 

Information  in  regard  to  the  distances  which  different  classes  of  workmen  in  Sheffield 

reside  from  their  place  of  work,  979-982.  1043-1050.  107H Impossibility  for  a  large 

number  of  the  voters  to  exercise  the  franchise  on  account  of  the  present  limitation  of  the 

hours  of  polling,  983.  989-995.  1089-1091 Violation  of  the  law  in  carrying  voters  to 

the  poll  in  vehicles,  now  rendered  necessary  by  the  shortness  of  the  time  allowed  for  poll- 
ing ;  opinion  that  if  the  hours  were  extended  this  evil  would  diminish,  984-988.  1092- 
1094.  1104-1106 Frequent  complaints  made  by  electors  as  to  the  difficulty  expe- 
rienced in  recording  their  votes  on  account  of  the  shortness  of  the  time  allowed,  993. 
1051. 

Considemble  pressure  at  the  booths  at  the  dinner  time,  from  twelve  to  two  o'clock  ; 
numerous  instances  in  which  voters  have  come  to  the  booths  at  this  time  and  have  been 
obliged  to  go  away  without  voting,  996,  997.  1079-1085 Inexpediency  of  increasing 
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Wilson^  John*    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued.  . 

the  hours  in  the  morning,  998.  1072-1074 Approval  of  extendincr  the  hours  to  seven 

o'clock  in  the  evening;  belief  if  this  change  be  made,  it  is  probable  as  many  as  5,000 
addiiional  electors  will  go  to  the  poll,  999-1  oos.  1023.  1064.  1139.  ii69-ti72- 

Absence  of  any  objection  to  extending  the  hours  on  the  score  of  disturbances,  especially 
since  the  adoption  of  the  ballai,  1003,  1004.  1060-1064.  1071.  1107,  iioB-~-Decide4 
advantage  in  postponing  the  declaration  of  the  poll  to  the  following  day,  1006,  1007. 
1.059*— ^Opinion  ^^  ^  ^^^  h<iur8  were  extended  there  would  be  no  danger  of  voters 
hanging  back  ti>  the  last  haif-bour  from  corrupt  motives ;  this  evil  obviated  by  ignorance 
of  the  state  of  the  poll,  1008.  105«-I0S4- 

Belief  that  extension  in  the  evening  would  involve  but  very  little  extra  expense,  1009- 
loi5--*-*Statement  that  for  the  School  Board  elections  the  regulations  are  better  and  the 
facilities  for  voting  greater  fhan  for  the  Parliamentary  elections;  desirability  of  ad<»pting 

similar  facilities  in  the  latter  case,  1017*10*23.  1055,  1056.  J 064-1 068 Assertion  that 

nothing  but  extended  hours  will  meet  the  great  want  of  the  artisan  populution;  expe- 
diency of  making  the  extension  uniform  for  municipal.  School  Board,  and  Parliamentary 
elections,  1023.  1057,  1058.  1065.  1069-1071. 

Statement  that  the  leeal  expenses  for  the  last  School  Board  election  amounted  to  about 
700  /. ;  1024-1026 Information  generally  in  regard  to  the  number  of  electors  in  Shef- 
field, and  the  proportion  of  working  men  ;  difficulty  in  making  any  calculation  as  to  the 
number  of  working  men  who  are  prevented  from  voting  by  the  closing  of  the  poll  at  four 
o'clock,  1038-1042.  1109-1119.  1126-1131.  1192-1200. 

Special  difficulties  in  some  particular  trades  which  prevent  the  workmen  exercising 
their  votes  on  account  of  inability  to  leave  their  work  ;  many  cases  in  whtch  serious  loss 
would  be  entailed  on  the  employer  if  the  men  left  their  work  even  for  a  short  interval, 

1049.  1076'1077'  1099>  1*00.  1136,  1137.  ^Mo*  1182-1188 Decided  opinion  against 

permitting  voters  to  st  lect  a  polling  place  other  than  where  they  reside ;  it  would  be 
impracticable  to  prevent  personation,  1095-1098.  1122-1125.  1138.  1141-1148. 

Belief  that  the  great  majority  of  the  electors  would  be  quite  willing;  to  undergo  a  con- 
siderable sacrifice  of  time  if  they  could  thereby  exercise  their  right  of  voting,  1101-1103. 

1156-1168.  1175,  1176.  1189-1191 Unanimous  resolution  passed  in  Brightside  Ward 

.    thai  vestry  meetings  should  be  held  at  seven  in  the  evening,  instead  of  during  the  dinner 
time,  so  a»  to  enable  the  working  men  to  attend  ;  the  attendance  now  is  very  much  more 

numerous  than   before,   1116.  1132-1135.  1 177-1 179 Assertion  that  at  the  present 

time  it  is  easier  for  an  idle  workman  to  record  his  vote  than  for  an  industrious  man,  who 
may  have  to  sacrifice  both  himself  and  others,  1 160-1168.  1180-1188. 

Wolverhampton.     Several  grounds  of  olyection  bv  the  mayor  to  any  extension  of  the  hours, 
App.  130. 

Working  Classes: 

Decided  opinion  that  considerable  numbers  of  electors,  as  at  Leeds,  are  prevented  from 
voting  by  reason  of  the  limitation  of  the  hours  of  polling;  in  many  cnses  they  could 
exercise  the  right,  if  they  were  willing  to  sacrifice  some  of  their  time,  Cunoood  20-23 

The  greatest  time  of  pressure  is  at  mid-day,  the  dinner  hour  of  the  work  people ; 

belief  that  many  ab<«tain  from  voting^  at  this  hour  on  account  of  not  being  able  to  got  in 

to  the  booths,  ib.  20.  36-38.  85,  86 Statement  that  a  large  number  of  workmen  in 

Leeds  are  praciically  disfranchised  by  the  inconvenience  of  the  present  hours,  Finnie 

202-204.  219-221.  352-354.  361-376 Impossibility  for  the  general  class  of  working 

men,  as  at  Leeds,  to  get  home  to  their  dinner,  go  to  the  poll,  and  back  to  their  work 
within  one  hour,  ib.  318. 

Conclusion  that  if  the  hours  at  Leeds  be  extended  to  eight  o'clock  the  great  pressure 

would  be  towards  the  close  of  the  poll,  Henderson  395,  396.  409-411 Belief  that  if 

the  hours  at  Glasgow  be  extended  to  eight  o'clock  a  great  number  of  working  men,  but 

not  tlie  great  bulk  of  them,  would  vote  between  six  and  eight.  At* Call  jog-y  11 

Opinion  that  if  the  hours  of  polling  at  Glas^row  were  extended  the  majority  of  the 
working  men  would  vote  between  five  and  eight  o'clock  ;  the  rnt^n  who  could  vote  in 
meal  hours  would  do  so  still,  and  those  only  who  cannot  at  present  vote  would  vote  in 
the  evening,  Kennedy  826-82H— -— If  the  liours  of  polling  are  extended  to  eifi;ht  o'clock 
the  working  man  will  be  perfectly  free  to  exercise  bis  right  of  voting  without  loss  to 
himself  or  other  people,  ib.  881,  802. 

Statement  that  in  the  printing  trade  at  Glasgow  the  men  are  debarred  from  voting 
under  the  present  system ;  approval  of  extending  the  hours  for  polling  to  eight  o'clock 

for  the  benefit  of  the  working  classes  generally,  jBa^f^^fry  944-956 Belief  that  the 

great  majority  of  the  electors  of  Shefllield  would  be  quite  willing  to  undergo  a  cansider« 
aWe  sacrifice  of  time  if  they  could  thereby  exercise  their  right  of  voting,  Wilson  iiol- 

1103.  1156-1168.  1175,  1176.  1189-1191 Arsertion  that  at  the  present  time  it  is 

:  .  easier  for  an  idle  workman  to  record  his  vote  than  for  an  industrious  man,  who  may  have 
to  sacrifice  both  himself  and  others,  ib.  1160-1168.  1 180,  i  i8i. 

Feeling 
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Report,  1878 — continued. 

Working  CLASSES-^'^iontinued. 

Feeling  on  tbe  part  of  the  working  men  of  Sheffield  that  the  SUite  having  ^iven  them 
the  fninchise  should  also  enable  them  to  exercise  it  without  favour  or  obligation  to  their 

employers.    Turner   1248-1350 Difficulties   which   prevent  workman    at  Sheffield 

recording  their  votes  even  if  willing  to  do  so  at  a  considerable  sacrifice ;  opinion  that 
men  should  not  be  called  upon  to  make  unnecessary  sacrifices  iu  the  discharge  of  public 

duty,  Mallinson  1371- 1378.  1389-1392.  1404,  1405 Belief  that  a  large  majority  of 

the  workmen,  as  at  Sheffield,  would  vote  between  four  and  eight  in  the  evening,  Jackson 
1562. 

Statement  that  a  considerable  number  of  electors  at  Leeds,  especially  iu  the  building 
trades,  are  practically  disfranchised  by  the  present  hours  of  polling ;  difficulty  also  in 
railway  employes  getting  away  from  their  work  for  the  purpose  of  voting,  Manton  1622. 
1631.  1652- 1658."  1676,  1677.  17^6*  1706 ^Workmen  at  Liverpool  are  practically  dis- 
franchised   by  the   present    hours,   Fitzpatrkk    1878 Considerable    inconvenience 

experienced  by  witness  in  recording  his  vote  at  past  elections  for  Birkenhead  ;  grounds 
for  the  opinion  that  the  hours  should  be  extended  to  eight  o'clock.  Sharp  1822-1844. 
i860. 

Sufficient  facilities  of  working  men,  as  at  Manchester,  for  polling  during  the  present 

hours.  Sir  J.  Heron  1885.  1981-1985.  1997,  1998.  2002-2004.  2034-2050 The  time 

spent  by  the  working  classes  in  smoking  their  pipes  after  dinner  would  more  than  suffice 
to  enable  them  to  record  their  votes,  ib,  1885. 

Entire  inadequacy  of  the  opportunities  of  the  working  men  at  Manchester  for  recording^ 

their  votes,  Speight  2432  et  seq.;  Ball  2515-2519 More  independent  exercise  of  the 

fraochise  by  an  extension  of  the  hours  of  polHng,  Speight  ^^Tj,  2478 Denial  of  Sir 

Joseph  Heron's  statement  that  the  time  spent  by  working  men  in  smoking  their  pipes 
during  the  dinner  hour  would  give  ample  opportunity  for  their  voting.  Ball  2523,  2524. 

Conclusion  arrived  at  by  the  Committee  from  the  evidence  that  in  certain  cases,  owing 
to  the  large  extent  of  the  boundaries  of  the  constituency,  or  to  the  local  circumstances  of 
trade,  and  the  distance  at  which  men  work  from  their  homes,  artizans  have  been  pre- 
vented from  recording  their  votes,  and  have  been  put  to  inconvenience  or  pecuniary  loss 
in  order  to  record  them.  Rep.  u'u 

See  also  Building  Trades.         Employers.  Engineers.  Extension  of  Hours. 

Glasgow.  Holidays.  Leeds.  Liverpool.  Manchester.  Miners. 

Morpeth.         Sheffield.         Wenlock. 
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FROM   THE 


SELECT    COMMITTEE 


ON 


PARLIAMENTARY  AND  MUNICIPAL 
REGISTRATION  BILL; 


WITH   THE 


.  PROCEEDIJ^GS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE. 


Ordered^  by  The  Hoos§  of  Commons,  to  be  Printed, 
3  June  1878. 
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Ordered^ — [Thursday,  2Ath  January  1878] — That  the  Paeliamewtabt  and 
Municipal  Kegistbation  Bill  be  read  a  second  time,  and  committed  to  a  Select 
Committee. 

Ordered, — \Friday,  25th  January  1878] — That  the  Committee  do  consist  of  Twenty- 
one  Members. 


Committee  nominated  of — 

Mr  Attorney  General. 

The  Lord  Advocate. 

Mr,  Birley. 

Mr.  Boord. 

Mr.  Cotes. 

Sir  Charles  Dilke. 

Mr.  Dodds. 

Mr.  Floyer. 

Mr.  Gourley. 

Mr.  Haniond. 

Mr.  Hibbert 

That  Five  be  the  Quorum  of  the  Committee. 


Mr.  Rowley  Hill. 

Mr.  Isaac. 

Mr.  Charles  Lewis. 

Mr.  Meldon. 

The  O'Donoghue. 

Mr.  Bathbone. 

Mr.  Ryder. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Simon. 

Mr.  Torn 

Mr.  Alfred  Marten. 


Ordered,— [Thursday,  Slst  January  1878] — That  the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Registration  of  Voters  (1869)  be  referred  to  the  Conmiittee. 

Ordered, — [Monday,  llth  February  1878] — That  the  Parliamentary  Electors 
Registration  Bill  and  the  Borough  Voters  Bill  be  read  a  second  time,  and  committed  to 
the  Conmiittee. 

Ordered,— [Thursday,  2Sth  February  1878] — That  the  Committee  have  power  to  con- 
solidate the  three  Bills  referred  to  them^  namely,  the  Parliamentary  and  Municipal 
Registration  Bill,  the  Parliamentary  Electors  Registration  Bill,  and  the  Borough  Voters 
Bill. 


REPORTS -        p.  iii 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE p.  iv 
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REPORT 

PARLIAMENTARY  AND  MUNICIPAL  REGISTRATION 
(CONSOLIDATED)  BILL. 


THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  to  whom  the  Parliambntary  and 
Municipal  Registration  Bill,  the  Borough  Voters  Bill^  and  the 
Parliamentary  Electors  Registration  Bill  were  referred,  and  who  were 

instructed  that  they  have  power  to  consolidate  the  said  Bills  into  one  Bill; 

Have  consolidated  the  Borough  Voters  Bill  and  the  Parliamentary 
AND  MuNiaPAL  Registration  Bill  into  one  Bill  **to  amend  the  Law  relating 
to  the  Registration  of  Voters  in  Parliamentary  Boroughs,  and  the  Enrolment  of 
Burgesses  in  Municipal  Boroughs^  and  relating  to  certain  Rights  of  Voting  and 
Proceedings  before  and  Appeals  from  Revising  Barristers,"  and  have  gone  through 
the  Bill,  and  made  Amendments  thereto. 


SPECIAL    REPORT. 


PARLIAMENTARY  ELECTORS  REGISTRATION  BILL. 


THE    SELECT    COMMITTEE    to    whom    the    Parliamentary    and 
Municipal  Rboistration  Bill,  the  Borough  Voters  Bill,  and  the 

Parliamentary  Electors  Registration  Bill  were  referred ; Have 

agreed  to  the  followmg  SPECIAL  REPORT  as  regards  the  Parliamentary 
Electors  Registration  Bill  : — 

That  yonr  Committee  having  incorporated  in  the  Consolidated  Bill  certain 
provisions  of  the  Parliamentary  Electors  Registration  Bill  with  modifications, 
have  not  further  considered  the  said  Bill. 


REPORT. 

PAlRUAMENTART  ELECTORS  REGISTRATION  BILL. 


THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  to  whom  the  Parliamsktaby  Elbctors 

Registration  Bill  was  referred Have  agreed  to  report  fte  same,  without 

amendment. 
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PB0CEEDIN08  OF  THE  SELECT   COBUUTTEE 


PROCEEDINGS    OF   THE    COMMITTEK 


Wednesday,  30th  January  1878. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT: 


Mr.  Alfred  Marten. 
Mr.  Hamond. 
Mr.  Gourley. 
Sir  Charles  Dilke. 
Mr.  Bathbone. 
Mr.  Birley. 


Mr.  Boord. 
Mr.  Dodds. 
Mr.  Hibbert. 
Mr.  Bowley  Hill. 
Mr.  Byder. 


Mr.  Alfred  Marten  was  called  to  the  Chair. 
The  Committee  deliberated. 

[Adjourned  till  Wednesday,  13th  February,  at  Two  o'clock* 


Wednesday,  I3th  February  1878. 


MEMBERS  present: 


Mr.  Alfred  Marten  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Charles  Lewis. 

Mr.  Boord. 

Mr.  Torr. 

Sir  Charles  Dilke. 

Mr.  Bathbone. 

Mr.  Cotes. 

The  Committee  deliberated. 


Mr.  Hibbert 

Mr.  Hamond. 

Mr.  Seijeant  Simon. 

Mr.  Byder. 

Mr.  Bowley  Hill. 


[Adjourned  till  Wednesday,  27th  February,  at  Two  o'clock. 


Wednesday,  27th  February  1878. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT: 


Mr.  Alfred  Marten  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Hibbert 

Mr.  Torr. 

Mr.  Birley. 

Sir  Charles  Dilke. 

Mr.  Bathbone. 

Mr.  Boord. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Simon. 


Mr.  Hamond. 
Mr.  Ryder. 
Mr.  Dodds. 
Mr.  Isaac. 
Mr.  Cotes. 
Mr.  Gourley. 
Mr.  Floyer. 


Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed,  '^  That  the  Committee  take  into  consideration  the 
Parliamentary  and  Municipal  Registration  Bill  "—(Mr.  Dodds). — Amendment  proposed 

to 
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to  leave  ont  the  words  **  Parliamentary  and  Mnnieipal  Registration/'  in  order  \A  ineert 
the  words  *^Boroutfli  Voters"-— (Mr.  Hihbert) — ^instead  tb^eof.— Question  put,  *'Tbat 
the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  Question."  ^The  Committee  divided  : 


Ayes,  6. 

Mr.  Birley. 
Mr.  Dodds. 
Mr.  Gourley. 
Mr.  Hamond. 
Mr.  Isaac. 
Mr.  Torr. 


Noes,  7. 

Mr.  Boord. 

Mr.  Cotes. 

Sir  Charles  Dilke. 

Mr.  Hibbert 

Mr.  Bathbone. 

Mr.  Byder. 

Mr.  :Serjeant  Simon. 


Words  "  Borough  Voters  "  inserted. — Main  Question,  as  amended, — put,  and  agreed  to. 

The  Committee  deliberated. 

[Adjourned  till  Wednesday  next,  at  Two  o'clock. 


Wednesday,  6th  March  1878. 

BCEMBBBS   PBESENT  : 

Mr.  Alfbbd  Mabten  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Birley. 
Mr.  Floyer. 
Mr.  Isaac 
Mr.  Rowley  HUl. 
Sir  Charles  Dilke. 
Mr.  Cotes. 
Mr.  Byder. 

The  Committee  deliberated. 


Mr.  Bathbone. 
Mr.  Seijeant  Simon. 
Mr.  Hamond. 
Mr.  Torr. 
Mr.  Charles  Lewis. 
Mr.  Hibbert. 


[Adjourned  till  Wednesday  next,  at  One  o'clock^ 


Wednesday,  \^th  March  1878. 


MEMBEBS   PBESENT : 


Mr.  Alfbed  Mabten  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Hibbert. 

Mr.  Torr. 

Mr.  Bowley  Hill. 

Mr.  Floyer. 

Mr.  Hamond. 

Mr.  Dodds. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Simon. 


Mr.  Byder. 

Sir  Charles  Dilke. 

Mr.  Isaac. 

Mr.  Charles  Lewis. 

Mr.  Bathbone. 

Mr.  Boord. 

Mr.  Cotes. 


Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed.  That  '*  The  lists  and  each  division  thereof  may, 
according  to  convenience  for  use,  oe  framed  in  parts  for  polling  districts  or  wards,  and 
where  the  polling  districts  and  wards  are  not  conterminous,  in  such  manner  that  the  parts 
may  be  conveniently  compiled  or  put  together  to  serve  either  as  lists  for  polling  districts 
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or  m  ward  liata.''— Amendment  prcqpoaed  ia  line  1,  after  tike  ivord^'may''  toinserfeibe 
warda  ''and  d^aU^  if  and  so  £ur  as  the  Council  of  the  Boiouirli  shall  from  time  to  tinu 
direot  ^— (Mr.  BaikbaHe).  ^ 

,  Question  put.  That  those  words  be  there  inserted.— The  Committee  divided : 


Ayes,  8. 
Mr.  Boord. 
Sir  Charles  Dilke. 
Mr.  Dodds. 
Mr.  Hibbert 
Mr.  Rowley  Hill. 
Mr.  Charles  Lewis. 
Mr.  Rathbone. 
Mr.  Torr. 


Noes,  5. 
Mr.  Cotes. 
Mr.  Floyer. 
Mr.  Hamond. 
Mr.  Isaac. 
Mr.  Ryder. 


Main  Question,  as  amended,  put. — The  Committee  divided 


Ayes,  12. 

Mr.  Boord. 
Mr.  Cotes. 
Sir  Charles  Dilke. 
Mr.  Dodds. 
Mr.  Floyer. 
Mr.  Hamond. 
Mr.  Hibbert. 
Mr.  Rowley,  HUl. 
Mr.  Isaac. 
Mr.  Rathbone. 
Mr.  Ryder. 
Mr.  Torr. 


Noe,  1. 
Mr.  Charles  Lewis. 


Resolved,  That  the  lists,  and  each  division  thereof,  may,  and  shall,  if  and  so  far  as  the 
Council  of  the  Borough  shall  &om  time  to  time  direct,  according  to  convenience  for  use, 
be  framed  in  parts  for  polling  districts  or  wards,  and  where  the  polling  districts  and  wards 
are  not  conterminous,  in  such  manner  that  the  parts  may  be  conveniently  compiled  or  put 
together  to  serve  mther  as  lists  for  polling  districts,  or  as  ward  lists. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, ''  That  the  last  day  for  revising  a  burgess  list 
made  out  under  this  Act  shall  be  the  Fifteenth  day  of  October." — Amendment  proposed,  to 
omit  the  word**  Fifteenth,"  in  order  to  insert  the  word  "Tenth" — (Mr.  Rathbone) — instead 
thereof. — Question,  That  the  word  "  Fifteenth  "  stand  part  of  the  Question, — put,  and 
negaiwecL 

Question  proposed.  That  the  word  "  Tenth  "  be  inserted  instead  thereof : — ^Whereupon 
Amendment  proposed  to  the  proposed  Amendment,  to  insert  the  word  "TwelfUi  — 
(Mr.  Hibbert) — instead  thereof. — Question  put.  That  the  word  "  Tenth  "  be  there  ins^ted. 
— The  Committee  divided  : 


Ayes,  6. 

Mr.  Cotes. 
Mr.  Dodds. 
Mr.vRowley  Hill. 
Mr.;Bathbone. 
Mr.  Ryder. 


Noes,  7. 

Mr.  Boord. 

Sir  Charles  Dilke. 

Mr.  Floyer. 

Mr.  Hamond. 

Mr.  Hibbert 

Mr.  Isaac. 

Mr.  Charles  Lewis. 


The  word  '*  Twelfth"  inserted. 

Main  Question,  as  amended,—- put, — Resolvedy — That  the  last  day  for  revising  a  burgess 
list  made  out  under  this  Act  shall  be  the  Twelfth  day  of  October. 

[Adjourned  till  Wednesday  next^  at  One  o'clock. 
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Wednesday,  20tk  March  1878. 

MBHBSB8  PBE6BNT: 

Mr.  Alfbed  Habtbn  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Hibbert. 
Mr.  Torr, 
Mr.  Gtmrtef . 
Mr.  Hamond. 
Mr.  Rowley  HilL 
Sir  Charles  Dilke. 
Mr.Cotes. 

The  Committee  deliberated. 


Mr.  Birley. 

Mr.  Boord. 

Mr.  Bathbone. 

Mr.  Isaac. 

Mr.  Floyer. 

Mr.  Charles  Lewis. 


[Adjourned  till  Wednesday  next,  at  One  o'cbok. 


Wednesde^,  27th  March  1878. 

msubbbs  pbbsbnt: 
Mr.  Alfbed  Mabten  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Hibbert. 
Sir  Charles  Dilke. 
Mr.  Boord. 
Mr.  Bathbone. 

The  Committee  deliberated. 


Mr.  Flover. 
Mr.  Birley. 
Mr.  Torn 
Mr.  Gourley. 


[Adjonmed  till  Wedoesday  next,  at  One  o'clock. 


Wednesday y  3rd  April  1878. 


MEMBEB6  PBBSENT: 

Mr.  Alfbed  Mabten  in  the  Chair. 


Sir  Charles  Dilke. 
Mr.  Torr. 
Mr.  Rowley  HiU. 
Mr.  Birley. 
Mr.  BftthboM. 
Mr.  Cotes. 

The  Committee  deliberated. 


Mr.  Boord. 
Mr.  Flover. 
Mr.  Dodds. 
Mr.  Gt)urley. 
Mr.  Hamond. 


[Adjourned  till  Wednesday  15th  May^  at  One  o'clock. 


Wedmesdi^,  I5th  May  1878. 


membebb  pbesent: 
Mr.  Alfbed  Mabteh  in  the  Chahr. 


Mr.  Boord. 

Mr.  Torr. 

Sir  Charles  Dilke. 

The  Committee  deliberated. 


Mr.  Bathbone. 
Mr.  Dodds. 
Mr.  Floyer. 


[Adjourned  till  Wednesday  29th  May,  at  Om  o'clock. 
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Wednesday,  29tk  May  1878. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT: 


Mr.  Alfred  Marten  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Boord. 
Mr.  Dodds. 
Mr.  Meldon. 
Mr.  Bathbone. 
Mr.  Rowley.  HiU. 
Mr.  Birley. 


Sir  Charles  Dilke. 
Mr.  Cotes. 
Mr.  Torr. 
Mr.  Hibbert. 
Mr.  Floyer. 
Mr.  Hamond. 


Instruction  of  the  House  of  the  28th  of  February  read  as  follows :  That  the  Select 
Committee  have  power  to  consolidate  the  three  Bills  referred  to  that  Committee^  namely, 
the  Parliamentary  and  Municipal  Registration  Bill,  the  Parliamentary  Electors  Regis- 
tration Bill,  and  borough  Voters  BilL 

Motion  made,  and  Question,  '^  That  the  Borough  Voters  Bill,  and  the  Parliamentary 
and  Municipal  Begistration  Bill,  be  consolidated  into  one  Bill,^ — put,  and  agreed  to. 


^hort  TiUes. 


Extent  of  Act. 

Commencement  of 
Act. 


Definitions. 


5&6Wm.4,c.76. 
40  &  41  Vict.  c.  69. 


PROPOSED  CONSOLIDATED  BILL  brought  up,  and  read,  as  foUows:— 

A  BILL  to  Amend  the  Law  relating  to  the  Registbation  of  Voters  in  Pablia- 
MBNTARY  BoROUGHS  and  the  Enrolment  of  Burgesses  in  Municipal 
Boroughs  and  relating  to  certain  Bights  of  Voting  and  Proceedings  before  and 
Appeals  from  Revising  Barristers. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Queen's  most  Excellent  Majesty  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal  and  Commons  in  this  present  Parliament 
assembled  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same  as  follows :  — 

!•  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Parliamentary  and  Municipal  Begistration  Act 
1878. 

The  Acts  referred  to  in  this  Act  by  short  titles  may  be  cited  for  all  purposes  by 
those  titles  respectively. 

2,  This  Act  shall  not  extend  to  Scotland  or  Ireland. 

3*  This  Act  shall  come  into  operation  on  the  First  day  of  February  One  thousand 
Eight  hundred  ana  Seventy-nine  which  date  is  in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  commencement 
of  this  Act. 

4.  In  this  Act 

The  term  ^^  Beform  Act  1832  *^  means  the  Act  of  the  Session  of  the  Second  and 
Third  years  of  the  reign  of  King  William  the  Fourth  chapter  Forty-five  "  To 
Amend  the  Representation  of  the  People  in  England  and  Wales :" 

The  term  ^^  Municipal  Corporation  Acts"  means  the  Municipal  Corporation  Act 
1835  and  the  Acts  amending  the  same : 

The  term  "Parliamentary  Registration  Act  1843  "  means  the  Act  of  the  Session 
of  the  Sixth  and  Seventh  years  of  the  reign  of  Her  present  Majesty  chapter 
Eighteen  "  To  amend  the  Law  for  the  Registration  of  I^ersons  entitled  to  Vote 
and  to  define  certain  Rights  of  Voting  and  to  regulate  certain  Proceedings  in  the 
Election  of  Members  to  serve  in  Parliament  for  England  and  Wales : 

The  term  "  Parliamentary  Registration  Acts "  means  the  Parliamentary 
Registration  Act  1843  and  any  enactment  amending  the  same  or  otherwise 
relating  to  the  registration  of  Parliamentary  electors : 

The  term  "  Parliamentary  borough ''  means  any  borough  city  county  of  a  city 
county  of  a  town  place  or  combination  of  places  returning  a  Member  or  Members 
to  serve  in  Parliament  and  not  being  a  county  at  large  or  riding  part  or  divisicm 
of  a  county  at  large : 

The  term  "  Municipal  borough  "  means  any  place  for  the  time  being  subject  to 
the  Municipal  Corporation  Acts : 

The  term  "  Parliamentary  voter  ^  means  a  person  entitled  to  be  registered  as  a 
voter  and  when  registered  to  vote  at  the  election  of  a  Member  or  Members  to 
serve  in  Parliament  for  a  Parliamentary  borough  : 

The  term  '^  burgess"  has  the  same  meaning  as  in  the  Municipal  Corporation 
Acts : 

The 
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IX 


Explanation  of 

terms  "  house  **  &c. 

2&3Wm.4,c45, 

8  2T 

32  &  83  Vict.  c.  55, 

8.  1. 

30  &  31  Vict,  c,  102. 
**  DweUing-house." 

**  Lodgings.'* 


Separate  occupation 
ofpartnotwitn- 
standing  joint  occu- 
pation of  other  part. 


The  term  "  parish  "  means  a  place  for  which  a  separate  poor  rate  is  or  can  be 

made  or  for  which  a  separate  overseer  is  or  can  be  appointed : 
Other  term?  used  in  this  Act  hare  the  same  meaning  as  in  the  Parliamentary 

Registration  Acts. 

5.  In  and  for  the  purposes  of  the  Reform  Act  1832  and  the  Municipal  Corporation 
Acts  the  terms  "  house  warehouse  counting-house  shop  or  other  building"  shall  include  any 

Eart  of  a  house  where  that  part  is  separately  occupied  for  the  pur[>08e  of  any  trade 
unness  or  profession  and  any  such  part  may  for  the  purpose  of  describing  the  qualifica- 
tion be  described  as  **  office  *^  chambers ''  "  studio  "  or  i)y  any  like  term  applicable  to 
the  case. 

In  and  for  the  purposes  of  the  Representation  of  the  People  Act  1867  the  term 
^^  dwellinff-house  "  snail  include  any  part  of  a  house  where  that  part  is  separately  occupied 
as  a  dwelling  and  the  term  ^^  lodgings  "  shall  include  any  apartments  or  place  of  residence 
whether  furnished  or  unfurnished  in  a  dwelling-house. 

For  the  purposes  of  any  of  the  Acts  referred  to  in  this  section  where  an  occupier  is 
entitled  to  tne  sole  and  exclusive  use  of  any  part  of  a  house  that  part  shall  not  be  deemed 
to  be  occupied  otherwise  than  separately  by  reason  only  that  the  occupier  is  entitled  to  the 
joint  use  of  some  other  part. 

The  interpretation  contained  in  this  section  of  **  dwelling-house  "  shall  be  in  substitu- 
tion for  the  interpretation  thereof  contained  in  Section  61  of  the  Representation  of  the 
People  Act  1867  but  not  so  as  to  affect  any  of  the  other  provisions  of  tne  said  Act  relating 
to  rating. 

6. — (1.)  Lodgings  occupied  by  a  person  in  any  year  or  two  successive  years  shall  not  Additional  lodgings, 
be  deemed  to  be  different  lodgings  by  reason  only  that  in  that  year  or  in 
either  of  those  years  he  has  occupied  some  other  rooms  or  place  in  addition 
to  his  original  lodgings. 

(2.)  For  the  purpose  of  qualifying  a  lodger  to  vote  the  occupation  in  immediate 
succession  of  different  lodgings  of  the  requisite  value  in  the  same  house  shall 
have  the  same  effect  as  continued  occupation  of  the  same  lodgings. 

(3.)  Where  lodgings  are  jointly  occupied  by  more  than  one  lodger  and  the  clear 
yearly  value  of  the  lodgings  if  let  unfumbhed  is  of  an  amount  which  when 
divided  by  the  number  of  the  lodgers  gives  a  sum  of  not  less  than  Ten 
pounds  for  each  lodger  then  each  lodger  if  otherwise  qualified  and  subject 
to  the  conditions  of  the  Representation  of  the  People  Act  1867  shall  be 
entitled  to  be  registered  and  when  registered  to  vote  as  a  lodger  provided 
that  not  more  than  Two  persons  being  such  joint  lodgers  shall  be  entitled 
to  be  registered  in  respect  of  such  lodgings. 

7.  In  every  Parliamentary  borough  and  in  every  municipal  borough  every  period  of 
qualification  for  Parliamentary  voters  and  burgesses  respectively  wluch  is  now  computed 
by  reference  to  the  last  day  of  July  shall  instead  of  being  so  computed  be  computed  by 
reference  to  the  Fifteenth  day  of  July. 

The  term  "period  of  qualification  "  in  this  section  shall  include  any  period  of  occupa- 
tion residence  possession  receipt  of  rents  and  profits  and  non-receipt  of  parochial  reliet  or 
other  alms. 


Saccesdve  lodgings 
in  the  same  house. 


Joint  occupation  of 
lodgings. 


Period  of  qualifica- 
tion. 

2  &  3  Will.  4,  c.  45, 
88.27,28,31,32,33, 
34,36. 

6  Vict.  c.  18, 8. 75. 
30  &  31  Vict.  c.  102, 

88.3,4. 

32  &  33  Vict.  c.  55, 

8.1. 

Forms  relating  to 
registration  in 
Parliamentary 
boroughs  and  bur- 
gess l£ts  in  certain 
municipal  boroughs. 


8.  In  every  Parliamentary  borough  and  in  every  municipal  borough  the  whole  or  part 
of  the  area  whereof  is  co-extensive  with  or  included  in  the  area  of  a  Parliamentary 
borough  the  Forms  in  the  Schedule  to  this  Act  or  Forms  to  the  like  efiect  varied  as  circum- 
stances require  shall  be  used  for  the  purposes  for  which  the  same  are  applicable 
respectively  and  shall  for  the  purposes  of  the  Tarliamentary  Registration  Acts  and  this 
Act  be  deemed  to  be  substituted  for  any  corresponding  Forms  in  the  Schedules  to  the 
Parliamentary  Registration  Acts. 

The  said  Schedule  and  the  notes  thereto  shall  be  construed  and  have  effect  as  if  enacted 
in  the  body  of  this  Act. 

All  precepts  instructions  proceedings  notices  and  lists  relating  to  the  registration  of 
Parliamentary  voters  or  enrolment  of  burgesses  shall  be  expressed  in  such  manner  and 
form  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  the  provisions  of  this  Act  into  effect. 

9.  In  every  Parliamentary  borough  and  in  every  municipal  borough  the  whole  or  part  Publication  of 
of  the  area  whereof  is  co-extensive  with  or  included  in  the  area  of  a  Parliamentary  notices  and  lists  in 
borough  any  notice  or  list  which  is  by  the  Parliamentary  Registration  Acts  or  this  Act 
directed  to  be  published  by  overseers  shall  be  published  hj  them  not  only  in  the  manner 
directed  by  those  Acts  but  also  by  being  affixed  and  kept  m  some  public  and  conspicuous 
position  in  or  near  every  post  office  and  telegraph  office  occupied  bjr  or  on  behalf  of  Her 

Maiesty's  Postmaster  General  and  in  or  near  every  public  or  municipal  or  parochifd  office 
wiuiin  the  parish  to  which  the  list  relates. 

All  the  provisions  of  those  Acts  with  respect  to  the  publication  of  notices  or  lists  shall 
apply  to  the  publication  to  be  made  under  this  section. 

10.  Where  the  whole  or  part  of  the  area  of  a  municipal  borough  is  co-extensive  with  Notice  of  rates  in 
or  included  in  the  area  of  a  Parliamentary  borough  Section  Eleven  of  the  Parliamentary  arwar. 
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6  \^ct.  c.  18,  8.  11. 

30&«lVict.c.l02, 

S.28. 


80  &  31  Vict.  c.  102, 
8.29. 


itofar- 
i  retoniB  of 
deaths  to  oyeraeers. 


37  &  38  Vict  c.  88, 
8.28. 


List  of  persons  dis- 
qualified by  paro- 
chial relief. 


Inspeci 
books. 


ition  of  rate 


Begistration  Act  1843  and  Section  Twenty-eight  of  the  Representation  of  tiie  People 
Act  1867  (which  relate  to  the  notices  to  be  published  and  given  with  respect  to  rates  and 
taxes  in  arrear)  shall  as  amended  by  this  Act  extend  with  the  necessary  modifications  to 
the  rates  of  which  the  payment  is  required  as  a  condition  of  enrolment  on  the  burgess  roU 
and  all  the  provisions  of  those  sections  as  so  amended  shall  apply  to  the  overseers  of 
parishes  situate  whoUy  or  partly  in  a  municipal  borough  accordingly. 

Any  notice  required  to  be  given  under  this  section  shall  be  deemed  to  be  duly  given 
if  delivered  to  the  occupier  or  left  at  his  last  or  usual  place  of  abode  or  with  some  person 
on  the  premises  in  respect  of  which  the  rate  is  payable. 

In  case  no  such  person  can  be  found  then  the  notice  required  to  be  riven  under  this 
section  or  under  Section  Twenty -eight  of  the  Representation  of  the  People  Act  1867  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  duly  siven  if  affixed  upon  some  conspicuous  part  of  the  premises. 

Any  overseer  who  with  intent  to  keep  an  occupier  off  the  list  or  register  of  voters  for  a 
Parliamentary  borough  or  off  the  burgess  lists  or  burgess  roll  of  a  municipal  borough  shall 
wilfully  withhold  any  notice  required  by  this  section  to  be  given  to  such  occupier  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  breach  of  duty  in  the  execution  of  this  Act. 

Section  Twenty-nine  of  the  '*  Kepresentation  of  the  People  Act  1867  "  shall  extend  and 
be  applicable  to  eveij  parish  situate  wholly  or  partly  within  a  municipal  borough  whose 
burgess  lists  are  revised  under  this  Act. 

U.  Every  registrar  of  births  and  deaths  whose  sub-district  includes  the  whole  or  part  of 
any  Parliamentary  borough  or  any  municipal  borough  the  whole  or  part  of  the  area 
whereof  is  co-extensive  wiA  or  included  in  the  area  of  a  Parliamentary  borough  shall 
transmit  by  post  or  otherwise  to  the  overseers  of  every  parish  the  whole  or  any  part  of 
which  is  included  in  the  Parliamentary  borough  or  municipal  borough  and  also  in  his  sub- 
district  a  return  certified  under  his  hand  to  be  a  true  return  of  the  names  ages  and  resi- 
dences of  all  male  persons  of  full  age  dying  within  that  parish  or  part  and  also  when  and 
as  required  by  those  overseers  of  the  names  ages  and  residences  of  all  women  of  full  age 
dying  within  that  parish  or  part. 

The  returns  shall  state  the  names  of  all  such  persons  in  full  (where  the  names  are  known) 
and  the  dates  of  their  deaths  and  the  names  and  residences  of  the  persons  by  whom  infor- 
mation of  the  deaths  were  given  to  the  registrar. 

The  returns  shall  be  made  four  times  a  year  that  is  to  say  : 

On  or  before  the  Seventh  day  of  April  for  the  Three  months  ending  with  the 
preceding  Thirty-fint  day  of  March : 

On  or  before  the  Twentt/second  day  of  July  for  the  period  b^inning  with  the 
preceding  First  day  of  April  and  ending  with  the  Fifteenth  day  of  July : 

On  or  before  the  Fifteenth  day  of  September  or  at  such  other  time  before  the  com- 

Eletion  of  the  revision  of  the  lists  of  the  Parliamentary  borough  or  municipal 
orough  to  the  area  of  which  the  return  relates  as  the  barrister  revising  the  same 
shall  appoint  in  that  behalf  for  the  period  beginning  with  the  preceding  Sixteenth 
day  oi  July  and  ending  with  the  time  when  such  return  is  made  or  as  near  thereto 
as  practicable : 

And  on  or  before  the  Seventh  day  of  January  for  the  period  b^inoing  widi  the 
preceding  Fifteenth  day  of  September  or  from  the  time  for  which  1^  last  preceding 
return  was  made  and  ending  the  Thirty-first  day  of  December. 

The  registrar  making  anv  such  remrn  shall  be  entitled  to  fees  at  the  rate 
specified  m  the  Twenty- eighth  Section  of  the  Births  and  Deaths  Registration  Act 
1874  in  respect  (^  the  returns  therein  mentioned  and  such  fees  shall  be  pdd  by 
the  overseers  as  part  of  the  expenses  of  carrying  into  effect  the  provisions  of  this 
4ct  with  respect  to  the  lists  of  Pariiamentary  voters  and  burgess  usts. 

The  overseers  shall  omit  from  any  list  made  by  them  the  name  of  any  peracm  who 
appears  from  such  returns  to  be  dead  and  shall  allow  any  person  who  is  registered  as  a 
Parliamentary  voter  of  the  Parliamentary  borough  or  enrolled  as  a  burgess  of  liie  muni- 
cipal borouffh  to  which  the  returns  relate  to  inspect  any  such  returns  in  their  custody  at 
all  reasonable  times. 

12.  The  overseers  of  every  parish  situate  wholly  or  partly  either  in  a  Parliamentary 
borough  or  in  a  municipal  borough  the  whole  or  part  of  the  area  whereof  is  co-extensive 
with  or  included  in  the  area  of  a  Parliamentary  borough  shall  ascertain  from  the  relieving 
officer  acting  for  that  parish  the  names  of  all  persons  who  are  disqualified  for  being  insert^ 
in  the  lists  of  Parliamentary  voters  or  burgess  lists  for  that  parish  by  reason  of  havino: 
received  parochial  relief  ana  the  relieving  officer  upon  application  from  the  overseers  shall 
produce  to  them  at  such  place  within  the  parish  and  at  such  time  as  is  required  by  them 
the  books  in  his  possession  containing  the  names  of  those  persons. 

13.  In  every  parish  situate  wholly  or  partly  either  in  a  Parliamentary  botxmgh  or  in  a 
municipal  borough  the  whole  or  part  of  the  area  whereof  is  co-extensive  with  or  included 
in  the  area  of  a  Parliamentary  borough  the  books  contidning  the  poor  rates  made  for  the 
parish  within  the  previous  Two  years  shall  at  all  reasonable  times  be  open  to  the  inspection 
of  any  registered  Parliamentary  elector  for  the  Parliamentary  borough  and  of  any  burress 
of  the  municipal  borotTfeh  and  any  such  elector  or  burgess  may  make  any  copy  there<?  or 
take  any  extract  therefrom. 

14.  T^hereas 
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14.  Whereas  b^  Section  19  of  the  Poor  Rate  Assessment  and  Collection  Act  1869  the  Explanation  ot 
overseers  in  making  oat  the  poor  rate  are  required  in  every  case  whether  llie  rate  is  32  &  33  Vict,  c  41, 
collected  from  the  owner  or  occupier  or  the  owner  is  liable  to  the  payment  of  the  rate  **  ^^'  ?^J^  entering 
instead  of  the  occupier  to  enter  in  the  occupier's  column  of  the  rate  book  the  name  of  the  ratebook!  '**°^*^^ 
occupier  of  every  rateable  hereditament  and  it  is   thereby  declared   that  every  such 

occupier  shall  be  deemed  to  be  duly  rated  for  any  qualification  or  franchise  as  therein 
mentioned  and  whereas  doubts  have  been  entertained  as  to  the  application  of  this  enact- 
ment and  it  is  expedient  to  remove  them  Be  it  therefore  enacted  that  the  recited 
enactment  shall  not  be  deemed  to  apply  exclusively  to  cases  where  an  agreement  has 
been  made  under  Section  3  of  the  same  Act  or  where  an  order  has  been  made  under 
Section  4  of  the  same  Act  but  shall  be  of  general  application. 

15.  Where  the  whole  or  part  of  the  area  of  a  municipal  borough  is  co-extensive  with  Preparation  of  lists 
or  included  in  the  area  of  a  Parliamentary  borough  the  lists  of  Parliamentary  voters  and  of  ParH^c^twy 
the  burgess  lists  shall  so  far  as  practicable  be  made  out  and  revised  together.  iSta  towtheHn^* 

In  every  such  case  the  overseers  of  every  parish  situate  wholly  or  partly  either  in  ^™"*  ^'*^** 
the  Parliamentary  borough  or  in  the  municipal  Wough  shall  on  or  before  the  last  day  of 
July  in  every  year  make  out  a  list  of  all  persons  entitled  under  any  right  conferred  by 
the  Beform  Act  1832  or  by  Section  3  of  the  Representation  of  the  People  Act  1867  to 
be  registered  as  voters  for  the  Parliamentary  borough  in  respect  of  the  occupation  of  pro- 
perty situate  wholly  or  partly  within  that  parish  or  entitled  to  be  enrolled  as  burgesses  of 
the  municipal  borough  m  respect  of  the  occupation  of  any  property  so  situate. 

With  respect  to  every  list  so  made  out  the  following  provisions  shall  have  effect : 

(1.)  The  lists  shall  be  in  substitution  for  the  lists  of  persons  so  entitled  which  are 
required  to  be  made  out  under  the  Parliamentary  Registmtion  Acts  and 
the  Municipal  Corporation  Acts. 

(2.)  Where  the  parish  is  situate  wholly  or  partly  both  in  the  Parliamentary  boroueh 
and  in  tne  municipal  borough  the  list  for  the  parish  shall  be  made  out  m 
Three  divisions  : 

Division  One  shall  comprise  the  names  of  the  persons  entitled  both  to  be 
registered  as  Parliamentary  voters  under  a  right  conferred  as  aforesaid  and 
to  be  enrolled  as  burgesses. 

Division  Two  shall  comprise  the  names  of  the  persons  entitled  to  be 
registered  as  Parliamentary  voters  under  a  right  conferred  as  aforesaid  but 
not  to  be  enrolled  as  burgesses. 

Division  Three  shall  comprise  the  names  of  the  persons  entitled  to  be 
em*olled  as  burgesses  but  not  to  be  registered*  as  Parliamentary  voters 
under  a  ri^ht  conferred  as  aforesaid. 

(3.)  Each  Ibt  shall  state  the  surname  and  other  name  or  names  of  every  person 
whose  name  is  inserted  therein  his  place  of  abode  the  nature  of  his  qualifi- 
cation and  the  situation  and  description  of  the  property  in  respect  of  which 
he  is  entitled. 

(4.)  Each  list  shall  be  signed  and  otherwise  dealt  with  in  manner  directed  by  the 
Parliamentary  Registration  Acts  with  respect  to  the  alphabetical  lists 
mentioned  in  Section  Thirteen  of  the  Parliamentary  Registration  Act 
1843. 

(5.)  Where  no  part  of  the  parish  is  situate  within  the  municipal  borough  the  list  for 
the  parish  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  list  of  voters  for  the  Parliamentary 
borough. 

(6.)  Where  no  part  of  the  parish  is  situate  within  the  Parliamentary  borough  the 
list  for  the  parish  snail  be  deemed  to  be  a  burgess  list  for  the  municipal 
IxNrough. 

(7.)  Where  the  list  is  made  out  in  divisions  Divisions  One  and  Two  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  lists  of  voters  for  the  Parliamentary  borough  and  Divisions  One  and  Three 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  burgess  lists  for  the  municipal  borough. 

(8.)  The  lists  and  if  the  lists  are  made  out  in  divisions  each  division  thereof  shall  if 
and  so  far  as  the  local  authority  from  time  to  direct  according  to  con- 
venience for  use  be  framed  in  parts  for  polling  districts  or  wards  and  where 
the  polling  districts  and  wards  are  not  conterminous  in  such  manner  that 
the  parts  may  be  conveniently  compiled  or  put  together  to  serve  either  as 
lists  for  polling  districts  or  as  ward  lists. 

]£•  In  the  case  of  any  Parliamentary  borough  in  which  any  persons  are  entitled  to  be  Freemen^s  and  other 
registered  as  freemen  or  under  any  rignt  other  than  a  right  conferred  by  the  Reform  Act  rights. 
1832  or  the  Third  Section  of  the  Representation  of  the  People  Act  1867  the  registration 
of  such  persons  shall  be  carried  out  in  the  manner  directed  by  the  Parliamentary  Regis- 
tration Acts  as  modified  by  this  Act 

17.  In  the  case  of  a  Parliamentary  borough  which  includes  in  whole  or  in  part  more  Provision  where 
municipal  boroughs  than  one  each  such  municipal  borough  shall  for  the  purposes  of  this  several  municipal 
Act  be  dealt  with  separately  and  as  if  each  were  the  only  municipal  borough  included  ^j^^p^JSa^^ 
in  whole  or  in  part  in  such  Parliamentary  borough  and  if  any  parish  is  partly  in  one  m^tarv  boroueh 
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31  &  32  Vict. 
8.18. 


c.  58^ 
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See  32  &  23  Vict 
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Lists  and  registers 
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according  to  streets. 


35  &  86  Vict.  c.  33, 
s.  5. 


Claim  by  lodger 
retaining  same 
lodgings  in  succes- 
sive years. 


Declaration  of 
lod^r  to  be  prim& 
facie  evidence. 


and  partly  in  another  or  others  oi  such  municipal  boroughs  so  much  thereof  as  is  in  any 
one  of  such  municipal  boroughs  shall  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  be  dealt  with  as  a 
separate  parish. 

The  town  clerk  of  each  such  municipal  borough  shall  so  far  as  regards  the  area  of  such 
municipal  borough  issue  the  precepts  and  perform  the  other  duties  to  be  performed  by 
the  town  clerk  under  and  shall  be  the  town  clerk  for  the  purposes  of  the  Parliamentary 
Begistration  Acts  and  this  Act. 

18.  The  Municipal  Corporation  Acts  shall  not  as  to  anything  prior  to  the  completion 
of  the  revision  of  the  burgess  lists  appl^  to  any  burgess  list  made  out  under  this  Act  and 
instead  thereof  the  Parliamentary  Registration  Acts  as  modified  by  this  Act  shall  up  to 
the  completion  of  the  revision  of  the  burgess  lists  apply  to  every  such  burgess  list  as  if  it 
were  a  list  of  Parliamentary  voters  made  out  under  those  Acts  and  as  if  the  municipal 
borough  to  which  such  burgess  lists  relate  were  a  Parliamentary  borough  Provided 
as  follows : 

(1.)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  authorise  a  person  entered  on  a  burgess  list  not  being 
also  entered  on  a  list  of  Parliamentary  voters  to  make  any  objection  in 
respect  of  a  list  of  Parliamentary  voters  or  authorise  any  person  entered  on 
a  list  of  Parliamentary  voters  not  being  also  entered  on  a  burgess  list  to 
make  any  objection  in  respect  of  a  burgess  list ; 

(2.)  The  last  day  for  revising  a  burgess  list  made  out  under  this  Act  shall  be  the 
Twelfth  day  of  October ;  ana 

(3.)  The  burgess  lists  when  revised  shall  be  copied  for  the  burgess  roll  in  manner 
manner  directed  by  the  Municipal  Corporation  Acts. 

« 

19.  Where  the  whole  or  part  of  the  area  of  a  municipal  borough  is  co-extensive  with 
or  included  in  the  area  of  a  Parliamentary  borough  tne  separate  lists  of  tlie  persons 
entitled  to  be  elected  councillors  or  aldermen  of  the  mumcipal  borough  though  not 
entitled  to  be  on  the  burgess  roll  shall  be  made  out  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  burgess  lists  and  all  the  provisions  of  this  Act  with  respect  to  the  burgess 
lists  shall  apply  to  those  separate  lists. 

20.  After  the  commencement  of  this  Act  assessors  shall  not  be  elected  in  any  muni* 
cipal  borough  which  as  regards  the  whole  or  part  of  its  area  is  co-extensive  with  or 
included  in  the  area  of  a  Irarliamentary  borough  and  any  assessors  elected  in  any  such 
municipal  borough  before  the  commencement  of  this  Act  shall  cease  to  hold  office  upon 
the  commencement  of  this  Act. 

21.  If  and  so  far  as  the  local  authority  so  direct  the  lists  of  Parliamentary  voters  and 
registers  of  Parliamentary  voters  in  Parliamentary  boroughs  and  the  burgess  lists  and 
burgess  rolls  in  municipal  boroughs  and  the  lists  of  claimants  and  persons  objected  to  in 
Parliamentary  boroughs  and  municipal  boroughs  respectively  or  any  of  those  documents 
shall  so  far  as  they  relate  to  persons  (qualified  in  respect  of  the  ownership  or  occupation 
of  property  (including  persons  qualified  in  respect  of  lodgings)  be  arranged  in  the 
same  order  in  which  the  qualiiying  premises  appear  in  the  rate  book  for  the  parish  in 
which  those  premises  are  situate  or  as  nearly  thereto  as  will  cause  those  lists  registers 
and  rolls  to  record  the  qualifying  premises  in  successive  order  in  the  street  or  other 
place  in  which  they  are  situate  subject  in  the  case  of  a  municipal  borough  divided  into 
wards  to  the  division  of  the  burgess  roll  into  ward  lists  The  local  authority  in  this  Act 
means  as  regards  a  Parliamentary  borough  the  authority  having  power  to  divide  the 
Parliamentary  borough  into  polling  districts  and  as  regards  a  municipal  borough  the 
council  of  the  municipal  borough. 

22.  Where  a  person  is  entered  in  respect  of  lodgings  on  the  register  of  voters  for  the 
time  being  in  force  and  desires  to  be  entered  on  the  next  register  in  respect  of  the  same 
lodgings  he  mav  claim  to  be  so  entered  by  sending  notice  of  his  claim  to  the  overseers 
of  the  parish  m  which  his  lodgings  are  situate  on  or  before  the  Twenty-Jlfth  day  of 
July. 

The  overseers  shall  on  or  before  the  last  day  of  July  make  out  a  list  of  all  persons  so 
claiming  and  if  they  have  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  any  person  whose  name  is 
entered  on  the  list  is  not  entitled  to  be  registered  or  is  dead  shall  aad  in  the  margin  of  the 
list  opposite  his  name  the  words  "  objected  to  "  or  *'  dead ''  as  the  case  may  be. 

The  lists  so  made  out  shall  be  signed  published  and  otherwise  dealt  with  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  alphabetical  lists  mentioned  in  Section  Thirteen  of  the  Parliamentary 
Be^stration  Act  1843  and  shall  for  the  purposes  of  the  Parliamentary  Begistration  Acts 
be  deemed  to  be  lists  of  voters  and  the  provisions  of  the  Parliamentary  Begistration  Acts 
as  to  objections  shall  apply  to  such  lists  and  the  persons  against  whose  names  the  over- 
seers have  so  written  the  words  "  objected  to  "  or  '*  dead '°  shall  be  deemed  to  be  duly 
objected  to. 

23.  In  the  case  of  a  person  claiming  to  vote  as  a  lodger  the  declaration  annexed  to 
his  notice  of  claim  sh^  for  the  purposes  of  revision  be  prim&  facie  evidence  of  his 
qualification. 

24.  Any 
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24.  Any  person  who  is  entered  on  any  list  of  voters  for  a  Parliamentary  borough  or  Declaration  as  to 
any  burgess  list  subject  to  revision  under  this  Act  for  a  municipal  borough  and  whose  misdescription, 
name  or  place  of  abode  or  the  nature  of  whose  qualification  or  the  name  or  situation  of 

whose  qualifying  property  is  not  correctly  stated  in  such  list  or  in  respect  of  whom  there 
is  any  other  error  or  omission  in  the  said  list  may  whether  he  has  received  a  notice  of 
objection  or  not  if  he  thinks  fit  make  and  subscribe  a  declaration  in  the  form  in  that 
behalf  in  the  Schedule  to  this  Act  or  as  near  thereto  as  the  circumstances  will  admit 
before  any  justice  of  the  peace  or  any  commissioner  or  other  person  authorised  to  ad- 
minister oaths  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature. 

The  declaration  shall  oe  duly  dated  and  shall  on  or  before  the  Twelfth  day  of  September 
be  sent  to  the  town  clerk  who  forthwith  shall  endorse  on  the  declaration  a  memorandum 
signed  or  initialed  by  him  stating  the  date  when  he  received  it  and  naming  the  declarant 
and  the  list  to  which  the  declaration  refers  and  shall  deliver  all  such  declarations  to  the 
revising  barrister  at  his  first  court. 

If  the  declaration  is  sent  as  aforesaid  in  due  time  (of  which  the  said  endorsement 
shall  be  primfi,  facie  proof)  the  revising  barrister  shall  receive  the  declaration  as  evidence 
of  the  facts  declared  to  and  that  without  proof  of  the  signature  of  the  declarant  or  of  the 
justice  commissioner  or  person  before  whom  the  declaration  purports  to  have  been  sub- 
scribed unless  he  has  gcK)d  reason  to  doubt  the  genuineness  of  any  signature  thereto. 

The  declarations  shall  be  open  to  public  inspection  at  the  office  of  the  said  town  clerk 
at  any  time  between  the  hours  of  Ten  of  the  clock  in  the  forenoon  and  Four  of  the  clock 
in  the  afternoon  of  any  day  except  Sunday  before  the  Fifteenth  day  of  'September  and  he 
shall  deliver  copies  thereof  on  application  and  payment  of  the  price  of  Fourpence  per 
folio  of  Seventy-two  words. 

25.  If  any  person  falsely  or  fraudulently  signs  any  such  declaration  as  last  aforesaid  or  Penalty  for  false 
any  declaration  either  as  claimant  or  witness  in  respect  of  a  claim  to  vote  as  a  lodg^  in  declaration, 
the  name  of  any  other  person  whether  that  person  is  living  or  dead  or  in  a  fictitious  name 

or  sends  as  genuine  any  false  or  falsified  declaration  knowing  the  same  to  be  false  or 
falsified  or  knowingly  and  wilfully  makes  any  false  statement  of  fact  in  any  declaration 
of  the  nature  aforesaid  he  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour  and  punishable  by  fine  or 
by  imprisonment  for  a  term  not  exceeding  One  year  and  the  revising  barrister  shall 
have  power  to  impound  the  declaration. 

26.  The  notice  required  by  the  Seventeenth  and  Twentieth  Sections  of  the  Parlia-  Notice  of  objection 
mentary  Registration  Act  1843  to  be  given  to  persons  objected  to  in  boroughs  for  the  to  state  specific 

Eurposes  of  the  revision  of  the  lists  of  voters  for  a  Parliamentary  borough  and  the  burgess  ?^^*  ^^  objec- 
sts  for  a  municipal  borough  whose  burgess  lists  are  revised  under  this  Act  shall  state  q  y\^^  '^^  |g  ^^  yj 
specifically  the  ground  or  grounds  of  objection  and  Sections  Seven  and  Eight  of  the  20. 
County  Voters  Registration  Act  1865  shall  extend  to  such  objections.  28  Vict.  c.  36, 88.7,8. 

27.  For  the  purposes  of  the  revision  of  the  lists  of  voters  for  a  Parliamentary  borough 
and  the  burgess  lists  for  a  municipal  borough  whose  burgess  lists  are  revised  under  this 
Act— 

(1.)  An  objection  may  be  withdrawn  by  a  notice  to  that  effect  in  writing  signed  Objections  may  be 
by  the  objector  and  ji^ven  to  the  person  obiected  to  and  to  the  town  clerk  not  less  withdrawn, 
than  Seven  days  before  the  day  which  shall  be  appointed  for  the  holding  of  the  first 
court  of  revision  of  the  list  to  which  the  objection  relates. 

(2.)  Any  objection  by  a  qualified  objector  may  after  his  death  be  revived  by  any  Reviver  of  objec- 
other  person  qualified  to  have  made  the  objection  originally  by  a  notice  to  that  effect  ^^J^^^  ^®**^  ^^ 
in  writing  signed  by  him  and  given  to  the  person  objected  to  and  to  the  town  clerk  ^  ^^  ^'' 
at  or  before  the  time  of  the  revision  of  the  entry  to  which  the  objection  relates. 

A  person  reviving  an  objection  shall  be  deemed  to  have  made  the  objection  origi- 
nally and  he  shall  be  responsible  in  respect  thereof  and  the  proceedings  thereon  shall 
be  continued  accordingly.  « 

(3.)  Where  objection  is  made  otherwise  than  by  an  overseer  to  any  person  whose  Costs  of  objections, 
name  appears  on  a  list  of  voters  and  the  name  is  retained  on  the  list  the  revising 
barrister  shall  unless  he  is  of  opinion  that  the  objection  was  reasonably  made  either 
because  of  a  defect  or  error  in  the  entry  to  which  the  objection  relates  or  because 
of  a  diflSculty  in  verifying  or  identifying  the  particulars  comprised  in  such  entry  or 
unless  the  objection  is  duly  withdrawn  or  unless  for  some  other  special  reason  he 
otherwise  determines  order  costs  not  exceeding  Forty  shillings  to  be  paid  by  the 
objector  to  the  person  objected  to. 

28*  A  revising  barrister  shall  with  respect  to  the  lists  of  voters  for  a  Parliamentary  Dnties  and  powers 
borough  and  the  burgess  Usts  for  a  municipal  borough  which  he  is  appointed  to  revise  of  revising  barrister, 
perform  the  duties  and  have  the  powers  following : 

(1.)  He  shaU  correct  any  mistake  which  is  proved  to  him  to  have  been  made  in  any 

list. 
(2.)  He  may  correct  any  mistake  which  is  proved  to  him  to  have  been  made  in 

any  claim  or  notice  of  objection. 
(3.)  He  shall  expunge  the  name  of  everjr  person  whether  objected  to  or  not  whose 
qualification  as  stated  in  any  list  is  insufi&cient  in  law  to  entitle  such  person 
to  be  included  therein. 
212.  b  3  (4.)  He 
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(4.)  He  shall  expunge  the  name  of  every  person  who  whether  objected  to  or  not 
is  proved  to  the  revising  barrister  to  be  dead. 

(5.)  Where  an  entry  in  any  list  and  an  entry  in  a  return  made  to  the  overseers  of 
deaths  appear  to  relate  to  the  same  person  the  revising  barrister  shall 
inquire  whether  such  entries  relate  to  the  same  person  ana  on  proof  being 
made  to  him  that  the  entries  relate  to  the  same  person  shall  expunge  the 
entry  in  the  list  therefrom. 

(6.)  The  revising  barrister  shall  expimge  the  name  of  every  petson  whether  ob- 
jected to  or  not  whose  name  or  place  of  abode  or  the  nature  of  whose 
qualification  or  the  name  or  situation  of  whose  qualifying  property  if  the 
qualification  is  in  respect  of  property  or  any  other  particulars  respecting 
whom  by  law  required  to  be  statea  in  the  list  is  or  are  either  wholly 
omitted  or  in  the  jud^ent  of  the  revising  barrister  insufficiently  described 
for  the  purpose  of  bemg  identified  unless  the  matter  or  matters  so  omitted 
or  insufficiently  described  be  supplied  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  revising 
barrister  before  he  shall  have  completed  the  revision  of  the  list  in  which  the 
omission  or  insufficient  description  occurs  and  in  case  such  matter  or 
matters  shall  be  so  supplied  he  shall  then  and  there  insert  the  same  in  such 
list 

(7.)  He  shall  expunge  the  name  of  every  person  whether  objected  to  or  not  where 
it  is  proved  to  the  revising  barrister  that  such  person  was  on  the  last  day  of 
July  then  next  preceding  incapacitated  by  any  law  or  statute  from  voting 
at  an  election  for  the  Parliamentary  borough  or  an  election  for  the  municipiu. 
borough  as  the  case  may  be  to  which  the  fist  relates.    * 

(8.)  Before  expunging  from  a  list  the  name  of  any  person  not  objected  to  the 
revising  barrister  shall  cause  such  notice  if  any  as  shall  appear  to  him  neces- 
sary or  proper  under  the  circumstances  of  the  proposal  to  expunge  the 
name  to  be  given  to  or  left  at  the  usual  or  last  known  place  of  abode  of  such 
person. 

(9.)  Subject  as  herein  and  by  law  provided  the  revising  barrister  shall  retain  the 
name  of  every  person  not  objected  to  and  also  of  every  person  objected  to 
unless  the  objector  appears  by  himself  or  by  some  person  on  his  behalf  in 
support  of  his  objection. 

(10.)  If  the  objector  so  appears  the  revising  barrister  shall  require  him  unless  he  is 
an  overseer  to  prove  that  he  gave  the  notice  or  notices  of  objection  required 
by  law  to  be  given  by  him  and  to  give  prim&  facie  proof  of  the  ground  of 
ODJection  and  for  that  purpose  may  himself  examine  and  allow  the  objector 
to  examine  the  overseers  or  any  other  person  on  oath  touching  the  alleged 
ground  of  objection  and  unless  such  proof  is  given  to  his  satisfaction  shall 
subject  as  herein  and  by  law  provided  retain  the  name  of  the  person  objected 
to  An  objection  made  under  this  Act  by  overseers  shall  be  deemed  to  cast 
upon  the  person  objected  to  the  burden  of  proving  his  right  to  be  on  the 
list  The  primd  facie  proof  shall  be  deemed  to  be  given  by  the  objector  if 
it  is  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  revising  barrister  by  evidence  repute 
or  otherwise  that  there  is  reasonable  ground  for  believing  that  the  objection 
is  well  founded  and  that  by  reason  of  the  person  objected  to  not  being 
present  for  examination  or  for  some  other  reason  the  objector  is  prevented 
n-om  discovering  or  proving  the  truth  respecting  the  "entry  objected  to. 

(11.)  If  such  proof  is  given  by  the  objector  as  herein  prescribed  or  if  the  oWection 
is  by  overseers  then  unless  the  person  objected  to  appears  by  himseli  or  by 
some  person  on  his  behalf  and  proves  that  he  was  entitled  on  the  last  day 
of  July  then  next  preceding  to  have  his  name  inserted  in  the  list  in  respect 
of  the  qualification  described  in  such  list  the  revising  barrister  shall  expunge 
the  name  of  the  person  objected  to. 

(12.)  Where  the  matter  stated  in  a  list  or  claim  or  proved  to  the  revising  barrister 
in  relation  to  any  alleged  right  to  be  on  any  list  is  in  the  judgment  of  the 
revising  barrister  insufficient  in  law  to  constitute  a  qualification  of  the 
nature  or  description  stated  or  claimed  but  sufficient  in  law  to  constitute  a 
qualification  of  some  other  nature  or  description  the  revising  barrister  if 
the  name  is  entered  in  a  list  for  which  such  true  qualification  in  law  is 
appropriate  shall  correct  such  entry  by  inserting  such  qualification  accord- 
ingly and  in  any  other  case  shall  insert  the  name  with  such  qualification  in 
the  appropriate  list  and  shall  expunge  it  from  the  other  list  ii  any  in  which 
it  is  entered. 

(13.)  Except  as  herein  provided  and  whether  any  person  is  objected  to  or  not  no 
evidence  shall  be  given  of  any  other  qualification  than  that  which  is  described 
in  the  list  or  claim  as  the  case  may  be  nor  shall  the  revising  barrister  be  at 
liberty  to  change  the  description  of  the  qualification  as  it  appears  in  the 
list  except  for  the  purpose  of  more  clearly  and  accurately  defining  the 
same. 

(14.)  Where  the  name  of  any  person  appears  to  be  entered  more  than  once  as  a 
Parliamentary  voter  on  the  lists  of  voters  for  the  same  Parliamentary 
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borough  or  more  than  once  as  a  borgess  on  the  bui^ess  listfl  for  the  same 
municipal  borough  the  revising  barrister  shall  inquire  whether  such  entries 
relate  to  the  same  person  and  on  proof  being  made  to  him  that  such^  entries 
relate  to  the  same  person  shall  retain  one  of  the  entries  for  voting  and 
place  against  the  otner  or  others  a  note  to  the  effect  that  the  person  is  not 
entitled  to  vote  in  respect  of  the  qualification  therein  contained  for  the 
Parliamentary^  borough  or  for  the  municipal  borough  aa  the  case  may  be  he 
being  on  the  list  for  voting  in  respect  of  another  qualification. 

Any  such  person  may  by  notice  in  writing  delivered  to  the  revising 
barrister  at  the  opening  of  his  first  revision  court  select  the  entry  to  be 
retained  for  voting  and  in  making  such  selection  may  select  one  entry  to 
be  retained  for  voting  for  the  Parliamentary  borough  and  another  entry  to  be 
retained  for  voting  as  a  burgess  for  the  municipal  borough  but  if  he  does 
not  make  any  selection  the  entry  to  be  so  retained  shall  be  selected  by  the 
revising  barrister  except  in  the  case  of  freemen  in  which  case  the  entry  to 
be  retamed  by  the  revising  barrister  for  voting  shall  be  that  on  the  freemen's 
list  ^ 

If  any  question  on  appeal  or  otherwise  arise  as  to  the  validity  of  the 
qualification  for  which  the  Parliamentary  voter  or  burgess  is  on  the  list  for 
voting  recourse  may  be  had  for  supporting  the  right  of  the  voter  or  burgess 
to  be  on  the  Parliamentary  register  or  burgess  roll  for  voting  to  anv  omer 
qualification  of  such  person  appearing  on  the  register  or  burgess  roll. 

Provided  always  that  in  the  case  of  a  municipal  borough  divided  Into 
wards  a  vote  given  in  or  the  right  to  vote  in  one  ward  shall  not  be  supported 
by  a  qualification  appearing  on  the  burgess  roll  for  some  other  ward; 

(15.)  Where  a  list  is  made  out  in  divisions  the  revising  barrister  shall  place  the 
name  of  any  person  in  the  division  in  which  it  should  appear  according  to 
the  result  of  the  revision  regard  being  had  to  the  title  of  the  person  to  be 
on  the  list  both  as  a  Parliamentary  voter  and  as  a  burgess  or  only  in  one  of 
those  capacities  and  shall  expunge  the  name  from  the  other  division  (if  any) 
in  which  it  appears. 

(16.)  The  revising  barrister  may  by  summons  under  his  hand  require  any  person  to 
attend  at  the  court  and  give  evidence  or  produce  documents  for  the  purpose 
of  the  revision  and  any  person  who  after  the  tender  to  him  of  a  reasoiuible 
amount  for  his  expenses  fails  so  to  attend  or  who  fails  to  answer  any 
question  put  to  him  by  the  revising  barrister  in  pursuance  of  this  section  or 
to  produce  any  document  which  he  is  required  in  pursuance  of  this  section 
to  produce  shall  be  liable  to  pay  such  fine  not  exceeding  Five  pounds  as 
may  be  imposed  by  the  revising  barrister  and  such  fine  may  be  recovered 
ana  when  recovered  shall  be  applied  in  like  manner  as  any  other  fine 
imposed  by  the  revising  barrister  under  the  Parliamentary  Registration 
Acts. 

This  section  shall  as  regards  every  Parliamentary  borough  and  every  municipal 
borough  whose  burgess  lists  are  revised  under  this  Act  take  effect  instead,  of  Section 
Forty  of  the  Parliamentary  Registration  Act  1843. 

29.  The  provisions  of  the  Fifty-first  Section  of  the  Parliamentary  Registration  Power  to  fine  over- 
Act  1843  relating  to  the  power  of  the  revising  barrister  to  fine  overseers  for  neglect  of  ^^^  ^^'^  n^ect  of 
duty  shall  extend  to  every  wilful  refusal  neglect  or  breach  of  duty  on  the  part  of  over-  ^^^* 

seers  in  the  execution  of  this  Act. 

30.  Where  the  whole  or  part  of  the  area  of  a  municipal  borough  is  co-extensive  Expenses  and 
with  or  included  in  the  area  of  a  Parliamentary  borough  the  expenses  properly  incurred  receipts. 

by  the  town  clerk  (including  in  his  expenses  the  matters  mentioned  in  Section  Thirty-one  30  &  31  Victc.  102, 
ot  the  Representation  of  the  People  Ajct  1867)  and  the  expenses  properly  incurred  by  the  s*  ^^* 
overseers  in  carrying  into  effect  the  provisions  of  this  Act  with  respect  to  the  lists  of 
Parliamentary  voters  and  burgess  lists  and  all  moneys  received  in  respect  of  any  of  those 
lists  or  in  respect  of  any  fine  imposed  by  the  revising  barrister  on  the  revision  of  the 
lists  shall  be  respectively  paid  and  applied  as  follows : 

(1.)  If  the  area  of  the  Parliamentary  borough  and  the  area  of  the  municipal 
borough  are  co-extensive  one-half  of  the  expenses  shall  be  defrayed  in  the 
manner  provided  by  the  Parliamentarv  Registration  Acts  as  expenses 
incurred  thereunder  and  the  other  half  shall  be  defrayed  out  of  the  borough 
fund  and  one-half  of  the  moneys  received  as  aforesaid  shall  be  applied  in 
the  manner  directed  in  those  Acts  and  die  other  half  shall  be  paia  to  the 
borough  fund. 

(2.)  In  all  other  cases  the  expenses  and  receipts  in  respect  of  the  area  common  to 
the  Parliamentary  borough  and  to  a  municipal  Dorough  shall  as  to  one-haJf 
thereof  be  defrayed  and  applied  as  expenses  and  receipts  under  the  Parlia- 
mentary Registration  Acts  and  shall  as  to  the  other  half  thereof  be  defrayed 
out  of  and  paid  to  the  borough  fund  of  such  municipal  borough ; 
And  the  expenses  and  receipts  in  respect  of  an  area  exclusively  Parlia* 
212.  b  4  mentary 
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mentary  shall  be  defrayed  and  applied  as  expenses  and  receipts  under  the 
Parliamentary  Registration  Acts ; 

And  the  expenses  and  receipts  of  an  area  exclusively  municipal  shall  be 
defrayed  out  of  and  paid  to  the  borough  fund  of  the  municipal  borough 
comprising  such  area ; 

Any  expenses  and  receipts  incurred  or  arising  in  respect  of  more  than  one 
such  area  shall  be  apportioned  between  the  several  areas  in  respect  of  which 
they  are  incurred  or  arise  in  the  proportion  as  nearly  as  may  be  in  which 
the  same  are  incurred  and  arise  in  respect  of  the  several  areas  regard  being 
had  to  the  number  of  Parliamentary  voters  or  burgesses  in  eacn  area  or 
any  other  circumstances  occasioning  the  expenses  or  giving  rise  to  the 
receipts ; 

The  revising  barrister  shall  as  part  of  the  business  of  the  revision  deter- 
mine if  necessary  in  respect  of  what  area  or  areas  any  expenses  or  receipts 
are  incurred  or  arise  and  how  knuch  thereof  is  attributable  to  each  area. 

The  remuneration  of  the  revising  barrister  shall  be  paid  as  heretofore  under  the  Parlia- 
mentary Registration  Acts  provided  alwavs  that  the  council  of  a  municipal  borough  whose 
burgess  lists  are  revised  under  this  Act  shall  pay  out  of  the  borough  fund  to  the  revising 
barrister  by  way  of  additional  remuneration  in  respect  of  his  additional  work  on  account 
22  Vict  c.  35, 8. 3,  of  the  municipal  revision  for  such  municipal  borough  a  remuneration  at  the  rate  mentioned 
in  the  Third  Section  of  the  Municipal  Corporation  Act  1859. 

Delivery  and  cus-  31.  The  lists  if  made  out  in  divisions  under  this  Act  shall  when  revised  be  delivered 

tody  of  revised  lists,  to  the  town  clerk  to  whom  in  respect  of  the  area  to  which  the  lists  relate  revised  Parlia- 
mentary lists  ought  to  be  delivered. 

The  revising  barrister  shall  as  part  of  the  business  of  the  revision  at  the  request  of  the 
town  clerk  of  any  municipal  borough  the  whole  or  part  of  the  area  of  which  is  co- 
extensive with  or  included  in  the  area  of  a  Parliamentary  borough  sign  and  deliver  to 
him  a  duplicate  of  the  whole  or  part  of  any  revised  list  made  out  in  divisions  and  relating 
to  that  municipal  borough. 

Every  such  duplicate  shall  be  prepared  by  the  town  clerk  at  whose  request  it  is  so 
signed  and  shall  be  kept  by  him  for  use  for  municipal  purposes. 

32.  The  register  made  up  from  revised  lists  imder  the  Parliamentary  Registration 
Acts  and  this  Act  of  voters  for  any  Parliamentary  borough  shall  come  into  operation  on 
the  First  day  of  January  next  after  the  revision  and  shall  continue  in  operation  for  the 
year  commencing  with  such  First  day  of  January. 

33.  The  burgess  roll  made  up  from  revised  lists  under  this  Act  of  burgesses  for  any 
duration  of  burgess  municipal  borough  shall  come  into  operation  on  the  First  day  of  November  next  after  the 
^"                         revision  and  shall  continue  in  operation  for  the  year  commencing  with  such  First  day  of 

November. 


Commencemeot  and 
duration  of  Parlia- 
mentary register. 


Commencement  and 

dura 

roll. 


Certain  expressions 
in  38  &  39  Vict. 
c.  40  to  refer  to  new 
burgess  roll  or  ward 
list. 


Appeal  and  correc- 
tion of  burgess  roll 
-where  burgess  lists 
are  revised  under 
this  Act. 


Appeal  where  re- 
vising barrister 
neglects  or  refuses 
to  state  case. 


Costs  of  appeal. 


34.  For  all  the  purposes  of  the  Municipal  Elections  Act  1875  relating  to  the  qualifica- 
tion of  candidates  or  of  persons  signing  or  subscribing  nomination  papers  expressions  re- 
ferring to  the  burgess  roU  of  the  borough  or  to  the  burgess  roll  or  ward  list  for  the  time 
being  in  force  in  the  borough  or  ward  shall  for  the  purposes  of  any  election  to  be  held  on 
or  after  the  First  day  of  November  in  any  year  be  deemed  to  refer  to  the  new  burgess 
roll  or  ward  list  to  come  into  force  on  the  First  day  of  November  in  that  year. 

35.  Where  burgess  lists  are  revised  under  this  Act  the  provisions  of  the  Parliamentary 
Kegistration  Acts  as  to  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  revising  barrister  shall  apply  to  a 
decision  on  the  revision  of  the  burgess  lists  and  the  provisions  of  the  said  Acts  as  to  the 
alteration  or  correction  of  the  register  in  pursuance  ot  any  judgment  or  order  of  the  court 
of  appeal  shall  apply  to  the  alteration  or  correction  of  the  burgess  roll  made  up  from  the 
burgess  lists  as  il*  it  were  a  register  of  Parliamentary  voters  except  that  the  notice  of  the 
judgment  or  order  shall  be  given  to  the  town  clerk  having  the  custody  of  the  burgess  roll 
and  the  alteration  or  correction  shall  be  made  and  signed  by  him. 

36.  If  any  person  feels  aggrieved  by  a  revising  barrister  neglecting  or  refusing  to 
state  any  case  he  may  within  Oiie  month  after  such  neglect  or  remsal  ajpply  to  the  Sigh 
Court  of  Justice  upon  affidavit  of  the  facts  for  a  rule  calling  on  the  revising  barrister  and 
also  on  the  person  if  any  in  whose  favour  the  decision  from  which  the  applicant  desires  to 
appeal  was  given  to  show  cause  why  a  rule  should  not  be  made  directing  the  appeal  to 
be  entertained  and  the  case  to  be  stated  and  thereupon  the  High  Court  or  any  judge 
thereof  in  chambers  may  make  such'rule  to  show  cause  and  make  the  same  absolute  or 
discharge  it  with  or  without  payment  of  costs  as  seems  just  and  the  revising  barrister  on 
being  served  with  any  such  rule  absolute  shall  state  the  case  accordingly  and  the  case 
shall  be  stated  and  the  appeal  entertained  and  heard  notwithstanding  any  limitations  of 
time  or  place  contained  in  the  Parliamentary  Registration  Act  1843. 

37.  The  cost  of  an  appellant  against  a  decision  of  a  revising  barrister  may  if  the 
appeal  is  successful  be  ordered  by  the  court  hearing  the  appeal  tol)e  paid  by  the  clerk  of 
the  peace  or  town  clerk  named  as  respondent  in  the  said  appeal  whetner  he  shall  or  shall 
not  appear  before  the  said  court  in  support  of  the  decision. 

For  enabling  an  appellant  to  obtain  such  an  order  he  may  at  or  before  the  time  of 

making 
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>..,  making  Ins  declaration  of  appeal  under  Section  Forty-two  of  the  Parliamentary  Begis-  6  Vict  c.  18,  s.  42. 

tration  Act  1843  require  the  revisinff  barrister  to  name  the  clerk  of  the  peace  for  the 
^j;  county  or  the  town  clerk  for  the  Parliamentary  borough  or  municipal  borough  as  the  case 

-  J  may  be  to  which  the  appeal  relates  to  be  respondent  in  the  appeal. 

"^  The  revising  barrister  if  so  required  shall  and  in  any  case  may  name  such  clerk  of  the 

.    peace  or  town  clerk  as  the  case  may  be  to  be  respondent  in  an  appeal  either  alone  or  in 
^."^  addition  to  any  other  person  referred  to  in  Section  Forty-three  of  the  Parliamentary  6  Vict.  c.  18,  s.  48. 

n  Registration  Act  1843. 

^  The  expenses  properly  incurred  by  a  clerk  of  the  peace  or  town  clerk  as  respondent 

^  including  any  costs  which  he  may  be  ordered  to  pay  to  the  appellant  in  any  such  appeal 

«hall  be  allowed  to  him  as  part  ot  the  expenses  incurred  by  him  in  respect  of  the  revision 

of  the  list  to  which  the  appeal  relates    The  term  **  expenses  "  in  this  section  shall  include 

all  matters  mentioned  in  Section  Thirty-one  of  the  Kepresentation  of  the  People  Act  30  &  31  Vict.  c.  102, 

-  1867.  "-SI. 
-'''                       The  costs  of  an  appeal  against  a  decision  of  a  revising  barrister  shall  be  in  the  discretion 

of  the  court  hearing  the  appeal  subject  except  as  aforesaid  to  the  proviso  contained  in  q  yjct.  c.  18,  s.  70. 
a-  Section  Seventy  of  the  Parliamentary  Registration  Act  1843. 

;.  38.  The  authority  having  power  to  make  rules  for  regulatino;  the  practice  and .  pro-  Power  to  make 

^  cedure  in  Her  Majesty's  High  Court  of  Justice  may  from  time  to  time  make  and  when  rules  for  proceed- 

*  made  alter  and  annul  rules  tor  regulatine  the  practice  and  procedure  in  the  courts  of  in««»<i reWsioa 

revising  barristers  for  the  purposes  of  the  Parliamentary  Kegistration  Acts  and  of  this  ^^"^^ 

Act 
•i  All  rules  made  under  this  section  shall  be  laid  before  each  House  of  Parliament  within 

ih  Forty  days  next  after  the  same  are  made  if  Parliament  is  then  sitting  and  if  not  within 

Forty  days  after  the  beginning  of  the  then  next  sitting  of  Parliament  and  if  an  Address 
fe  is  presented  to  Her  Majest]^  by  either  of  the  swd  Houses  within  the  next  subsequent 

V  Forty  days  on  which  the  said  House  shall  have  sat  praying  that  any  such  rule  be  annuUed 

.Her  Majestv  may  by  Order  in  Council  annul  the  same  and  any  rule  so  annulled  shall 
^  thenceforth  be  of  no  effect  but  without  prejudice  to  the  validity  of  any  proceedings  in  the 

meantime  taken  thereunder. 
%  All  such  rules  shall  while  in  force  have  effect  as  if  enacted  in  this  Act. 

89.  The  provisions  of  Section  101  of  the  Parliamentary  Electors  Registration  Act  1843  Service  of  notices. 
[c  as  to  the  service  of  notices  shall  apply  to  the  service  of  notices  under  this  Act.  ^  Vict.  c.  18,  s.  101. 

z  The  term  "  notice  **  in  the  Parliamentary  Registration  Acts  and  this  Act  shall  include 

l;  any  document  required  to  be  sent  or  delivered. 

40.  Section  13  of  the  Ballot  Act  1872  shall  with  respect  to  any  municipal  election  oF^^^fy^f  33 
7  '  Apply  to  non-compliance  with  any  of  the  provisions  of  or  mistake  or  error  in  the  use  of  ^  13        ^  '  ^'     ' 

I  any  of  the  forms  prescribed  by  the  Municipal  Elections  Act  1875.  38  &  39  vict.  c.  40. 

'-  I  4L  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect  any  register  of  Parliamentary  voters  or  burgess  Saying  for  existing 

;  roll  in  force  at  the  commencement  of  this  Act.  rejjstew  and  buigess 

t  rolls. 

42.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect  the  provisions  contained  in  Section  Seventy-  §5!?°^/^' ?/^  ^  ^o 
eight  of  the  Reform  Act  1832.  ^^^-  *>  ^-  *^»  **•  ^^' 

)  

i  SCHEDULE. 


FOBM  (A.) 

FoBH  of  Precept  of  the  Town  Clehk  or  other  Officer  issuing  the  Precept 
to  the  Overseers  of  any  Parish  situate  whoUv  or  partly  in  a  Parliamentary 
Borough^  or  in  a  Municipal  Borough,  the  whole  or  part  of  the  Area  of  which 
is  co-extensive  with  or  included  in  the  Area  of  a  Parliamentary  Borough. 


t  Parliamentary  borough 
of 

•  Municipal  borough  of 
to  wit 


To  the  overseers  of  the  poor  of  the  parish  of  omit  part  between 

[or  township  of!  cposeef  if  no  part  of 

•■  *^      -^  pMlth  U  In  8  Parlia- 

mantaiy  borough. 
Omit  part  between 
asterisks  if  no  part  of 


In  pursuance  of  the  jirovisions  of  the  Parliamentary  and  Municipal  Begistration  Act,  ^md  toouffh.™^ 
1878,  and  the  Acts  therein  referred  to,  I  require  your  attention  to  the  following 

iNitructiann. 

On  or  before  the  Twentieth  day  of  June  you  are  to  publish  a  notice  [or  notices],  signed  ivb«*.— Fdrm  B.  in 
by  you  according  to  the  form  marked  B.  among  the  printed  forms  herewith  sent.  thu  Schedoie  most  be 


The  manner  in  which  you  are  required  to  publish  that  notice  is  as  follows ;  (that  is  to 
say),  you  are  to  fix  one  of  the  printed  copies  (each  copy  being  first  signed  by  you),  on  or 
near  tihie  outside  of  the  outer  door  or  of  the  outer  wall  near  the  door  of  every  church  and 
miblic  chapel  in  your  parish  [or  townshipj,  including  chapels  which  do  not  belong  to  the 
llstablished  Church,  and  also  in  some  public  and  conspicuous  position  on  or  near  every 

S«t  office  or  telegraph  office  occupied  by  or  on  behalf  of  Her  Majesty's  Postmaster 
eneral,  and  every  public  or  municipal  or  parochial  office  in  your  parisn  [or  township],  or 


sent. 
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JVo##.— Form  C.  in 
this  Schedule  most  be 
sent. 

Omit  part  between, 
crosses  if  no  part  of 
parish  is  in  a  Parlia- 
mentary borough. 

Omit  part  between 
asterisks  if  no  part  of 
parish  is  in  a  muni- 
cipal borough. 
When  a  borough  rata 
\b  levied  as  a  sepitrata 
rate  and  not  ss  part  of 
the  poor  rate  the 
preeept  should  be 
altered  accordingly  so 
as  to  contain  a  Kfor- 
ence  to  the  borough 
rate. 


Omit  part  between 
crosses  if  no  part  of 
parish  is  in  a  Parlia- 
mentary borough. 


Omit  part  lietween 
asterisks  if  no  part  of 
parish  is  io  a  muni- 
cipal borough. 

Omit  part  between 
asterisks  if  no  part  of 
parish  is  in  a  muni- 
cipal boroughi  or  if  no 
part  of  pNrish  is  In  a 
Parliamentary 
borough. 


Omit  part  bttwees 
crosses  if  no  part  of 
parish  it  in  a  Pwlla* 
Uameotaiy  borough. 


Note. — The  appro- 
priate form  must  be 
sent 

Omit  part  between 
asterisks  if  no  part  of 
parish  is  in  a  mnni- 
cipal  borough,  but 
unless  it  is  omitted, 
send  Form  G. 
iVotei— A  printedoopy 
of  the  directions  ia 
the  Schedule  lor  tba 
guidaoco  of  oTerseers 
in  making  out  the  lista 
must  be  endoeed. 


Omit  part 
croe»es  if  no  part  of 
parish  is  in  a  Parlia- 
mentary borough. 
NoU. — A  printed  copy 
of  the  Table  No.  1  in 
Sdiednle  J>.  to  the 
Parliamentary  Regia« 
tration  Act,  1848,6  &  7 
Viet,  c  IB,  must  be 
enclosed. 

iVo^e.— Forms  marked 
K.  and  L.  most  be 
seut. 


if  tbere  k  no  etich  ckiurell,  chapel,  or  office,  then  m  some  pvblie  Bitttatioii  in  your  pariidi 

Sor  townsliip],  and  it  must  remadn  there  during  a  period  indndtng  two  Simdajs  at  the 
east. 

Where  any  poor  rate  was  on  the  First  day  of  June  due  from  an  occupier  in  respect  of 
any  premises  capable  of  conferring  the  franchise  for  the  said  fParliamentarj*  or 
jtnunicipal*  borough,  you  are  on  or  before  the  Twentieth  day  of  June ^  to  give  to  that 
occupier  a  notice  in  the  form  marked  C.  sent  herewith,  by  delivering  it  to  me  occupieni^ 
or  leaving  it  at  his  last  or  usual  place  of  abode,  or  with  some  person  on  the  premises  in 
respect  ot  which  the  rate  is  payable,  and  in  case  no  such  person  con  be  founds  then  bj 
affixing  the  notice  upon  some  conspicuous  part  of  such  premises.  You  need  not  give  this 
notice  if  the  rate  has  been  previousl;^  duly  demanded  by  a  demand  note  served  in  die 
like  manner  as  the  last-mentioned  notice. 

On  or  before  the  Twenty^secoud  day  of  July  next  you  are  to  make  out  a  list  containiw 
the  name  and  place  of  abode  of  every  person  who  has  not  paid  en  or  before  the  TwentLeSi 
day  of  the  same  month  all  poor  rates  which  have  become  due  &om  ham  in  ree^ct  of 
any  premises  within  your  parish  [or  township]  before  the  Fifth  day  of  Jmnmary  last,  aal 
you  are  to  keep  that  list  to  be  perused  by  any  person  gratis  at  any  time  between  10  a^m. 
and  4  p.m.  on  any  day,  except  Sunday,  during  the  first  Fourteen  days  afler  the  said 
2  wefity  second  day  of  July. 

On  or  before  the  last  day  of  Julu  you  are  to  make  out  a  list  of  all  persons  fentitlad 
under  any  right  conferred  by  the  Reform  Act,  1832  (2  &  3  Will.  4,  c.  45),  or  by  section 
three  of  the  Representation  of  the  People  Act,  1867,  to  be  registered  as  Parliamentary 
voters  to  vote  at  the  election  of  a  member  [or  members]  to  serve  in  Parliament  for  tbi 
Parliamentary  borough  of  in  respect  of  the  occujpation  of  property 

situate  wholly  or  partly  within  your  parish  [or  township}  •  or  f  entitled  to  bo  enrolled 
as  burgesses  of  the  municipal  borough  of  ,  in  respect  of  the  occupation 

of  property  situate  wholly  or  partly  within  your  parish  [or  township].* 

*This  list  is  to  be  made  out  in  three  divisicHis. 
Division  one  is  to  comprise  the  names  of  the  persons  entitled  both.  tQ  be  r^istcradi 

as  Parliamentary  voters  imder  a  right  con&ired  as  afbreaaid,  aai  to  be.  eEurolled  as 

burgesses. 
Division  two  is  to  comprise  the  names  of  the  persons  entitled  to  be  registered  as 

Parliamentary  voters  under  aright  conferred  as  aforesaid,  but  not  to  be  enrolled  as 

burgesses^ 
Division  three  is  to  comprise  the  names  of  tiie  persons  entitled  to  be  enrolled  as 

burgesses,  but  not  to  be  registered  as  Parliamentary  voteca  under  a  rightconfaEied 

as  w>resaid.* 

t  On  or  before  the  last  day  of  Jtdy  you  are  also  to  make  ont  a  list  of  all  persons  who 
are  entitled  within  your  parish  [or  township]  to  be  registered  as  Parliamentary  voters 
to  vote  at  the  election  of  a  member  [or  members]  to  serve  in  Parliament  for  the  said 
Parliamentary  borough  in  respect  of  anv  other  right  than  a  right  conferred  by  the  Reform 
Act,  1832,  or  by  Section  Three  of  Uie  Kepresentation  of  the  People  Act^  1867  (excepir  as 
freemen  or  as  lodgers). 

On  or  before  the  last  day  of  July  your  are  idso  to  mdce  out^  a  list  of  all  persons  who 
being  on  the  register  of  voters  now  in  force  for  the  said  Parli^mentair  borough  in 
respect  of  residence  in  lodgings  within  your  parish  [or  township]  have  duly  claimed,  on 
or  before  the  Twenty-fiflh  day  ofjutv^  to  have  their  names  inserted  in  the  lists  of  Parlia* 
mentary  voters  for  tne  said  borough  m  respect  of  residence  in  the  same  lodgings,  f 

These  lists  are  [or  This  list  is]  to  be  in  tike  Fbrm  D.  (or,  as  the  case  may  he,  E.  or  F,) 
sent  herewith. 

*  On  or  before  the  last  da^  of  Juig  yon  aneako  to  make  out  a  list  (in  the  Form  O;  sent 

herewith^  of  all  persons  who  are  entitled,  in  respect  of  the  occupation  of' property  within 
vour  parish  [or  township],  to  be  elected  councillors  or  aldermen  of  the  said  municipal 
borough,  but  who  are  not  entitled  to  be  on  the  burgess  roU  thereof  * 

In  making  out  each  of  these  lists  you  ndU  foUow.the  directions  of  which  a  copy  m' 
enclosed. 

On  or  before  the  First  day  of  August  you  are  to  si^  and  pubGeh  written  or  printed 
copies  of  these  lists,  in  the  same  manner  as  before  mentioned  with  respect  to  the  notice^ 

You  are  to  keep  a  copy  of  these  lists  signed  by  you,  f  and  also  a  copy  of  the  list  of 
defaulters  in  payment  of  assessed  taxes  sent  to  you  by  the  collector  of  taxes,  f  to  be  open 
to  public  inspection  at  any  time  between  the.  hours  of  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon 
ana  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  any  day,  except  Sunday,,  during  the  first  fourteen 
days  afler  the  publication  of  the  said  lists,  and  to  deliver  copies  of  any  such  lista^ 
to  any  person  on  payment  of  a  price  for  each  copy  after  the  rate  contained  in  the  taU6 
marked '^  Parliamentary  Registration  Act,  1843  Schedule  (D.),  No.  i;'*'sent  herewilli. 

You  are  to  make  out  lists  according  to  the  forms  marked  EL  sent  hesewith,  containing 
the  names  of  everv  person  who  has  given  or  caused  to  be  ^ven  to  vou,,or  any  one  of  you^ 
on  or  before  the  Twenty-^^  duy  of  August  notice  of  his  daim  to  nave  hia  name  inserted, 
in  any  list  of  voters,  making  separate  lists  of — 

(L)  Persons  claiming  to  be  entered  in  the  lists  of  Parliamenlary  voters  otherwise 
than  as  freemen  or  lodgers ;  and 

(2.)  Persons 
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Omit  part  betweeo 


(2.)  PeniMB  cUamg  to  he  ilaitwl  in  the  iJBts  t)f  AiHinafeMiUiy  Totete  «  lo^gwi 

ivho  AM  net  ■ooMpriwd  in  Aft  nbov»*— ntbnetl  ikt  ••£  Mger  TvtMB ;  Hnd         Omit  part  between 
(3.)  Persons  claiming  to  be  entered  in  the  burgess  lists,*     .  JlSh  to  iu  a^'i^.'^ 

You  are  also  to  make  out  lists  according  to  the  forms  marked  L.^  sent  hereiK^^  con-  cipai  borough* 
taining  the  names  of  evenr  person  against  whom  a  notix^e  of  objection  has  been  gpiven  to 

iou^  or  any  of  you,  on  or  before  iiie^Twenty-fifth  day  of  August y  as  not  being  entitled  to 
ave  his  name  retained  in  any  list  for  your  jiarbh  [or  township],  giving  in  separate  lists 
the  objeodons  made  te— 

(1.)  Any  person  on  the  list  of  Parliamtntury  TOten  odbtr  tbuibe  Acfm-mmAxmi 

list  of  lodger  voters : 
^2,)  Any  person  on  the  above-mentioned  list  of  lodger  voters: 
*(3.)  Any  person  on  the  burgess  list* 

On  or  before  the  Tweniy-nintk  day  qf  August  you  are  to  deliver  to  me  copies  of  the  JSShlilnlamoni. 
lists  so  respectively  made  out  and  signed  by  you  as  aforesaid.  eipal 'borough. 

On  or  before  die  First  day  of  September  you  are  to  sign  and  poUiah  each  of  the  lists  of 
claimants  and  persona  objected  to  in  the  same  manner  as  before  mentioned  yr^ith  respect 
to  the  notice. 

Yoa  are  to  keep  acopy  of  each<^  the  lists  of  claimantB  and  penoBS  obJMted  te,  eiraed  by 
jou^a&dtheae  copies,  and  also  the  origiaal  notices  of  dailxis  and  of  ol^ectioiis,  aretoMOpen 
to  pnUio  intpectKm  at  any  time  between  the  hours  of  Ten  of  the  doek  in  the  forenoon  uftd 
Four  of  die  olock  in  the  afternoon  of  any  da^,  except  Sunday,  during  the  icei  F0mrtem 
days  of  September^  and  you  are  to  deliver  ocqpiee  of  earii  of  theee  liats  to  any  person  <fa 
payment  of  a  price  fur  each  copy  after  the  rate  contained  in  the  table  iMrked  *^  Parlia- 
mentary Registration  Act,  1643,  Schedule  (D.,)  Ko.  1,"  eent  herewith. 

If  y(m  find  any  each  notice,  Ust  or  other  ^beument  pnbtialhed  by  you  as  i^Mreeaid  io  be 
destroyed,  mutilated,  effaced,  or  removed,  you  are  forthwith  to  place  another  in  its  room 
to  the  same  effect. 

You  are  to  attend  at  the  court  to  be  holden  for  the  revision  of  the  said  lists, 
of  Uie  time  of  holding  which  notice  will  be  given ;  and  at  the  opening  of  the 
court  you  are  there  to  deliver  to  the  barrister  before  whom  the  same  is  holden,  the  several 
lists  made  out  and  signed  by  you,  and  the  original  notices  of  claims  and  of  objections 
given  to  you. 

Herein  if  you  fail  you  will  be  liable  to  the  penalties  in  that  case  provided.  if  *k«  <^cer  ig»nliig 

•^  "^  *^  *^  the  p»cept  is  not  the 

Dated  the  day^f  18      .  toyjdeAofaiimiiid. 

•^  .     —  pal  honrngh  he  Bhottid 

(signed)  A.  B.^  append  to  hie  si^a- 

Town  Clerk  of  the  Municipal  Borough  of       J^^tiS?^  "^"^^ 


ToBH  B. 
Notice  to  be  Published  by  the  Otebsebbs  in  a  PARLiAHENTAnT  BonotraH. 

.      J.  f    of  Parliamentary  voters  for  the  Parlia- 

J  -  meirtary  borough  of  ,  now  about  to 

be  made  in  reffpeet  of  tiie  occupation  of  any  property  Bitnate  wholly  or  partly  wil3rin  this 
parish  \er  tcrwnship],  unless  he  pavs  on  or  before  the  Twentieth  day  qf  July  all  the  poor 
rates  which  hare  become  due  frotnliim  in  respect  of  those  premises  up  to  the  Fifth  day 
of  January  last  past ;  tnr  to  faarre  tiis  name  inserted  in  any  such  list  under  any  right  con* 
ferred  b^  the  Befenn  Ael^  lB3f,  in  reroe^  of  the  occupation  of  4Ay  property  situate  as 
aforesaid,  imless  he  pays  on  or  before  the  Twentieth  day  of  July  all  assessed  taxes  'vrtiich 
have  become  due  from  him  in  resect  of  those  premises  up  to  the  Fifth  day  of  January 
last  past;  and  all  persons  who  omit  to  make  such  payments  will  be  incapanle  <Mf  being 
u|^n  the  next  register  of  Parliamentary  voters  for  tlus  borough  in  respect  of  those  pre- 
mises. 

Dated  the  day  of  June  18    • 

(signed)        A.  B.\  Overseers  of  the  Parish  [or  township] 
C.  D.J     c£ 

Notice  to  be  Published  by  the  Oveeseebb  in  a  Mukicipal  Bobouqh. 

x^    ^  I     sorted  in  any  list  of  burgesses  of  the  thetreaofthemuni- 

l    municipal  borough  of  ,  now  ^v^  borough  ia  co- 

about  to  be  made  in  respect  of  the  occupation  of  any  property  situate  wholly  or  partly  SldS?  12  the^a^'Sf 
within  this  parish  [or  township],  unless  he  pays,  on  or  before  uie  Twentieth  day  of  July^  a  Parliamentary 
all  poor  rates  and  borough  rates  (if  any)  which  have  become  due  from  him  in  respect  of  borough. 
212.  c  2  those 
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those  premises  up  to  the  Fifth  day  of  January  last  past;  and  all  persons  who  omit  to  make 
such  payment  -will  be  incapable  of  being  upon  the  next  burgess  roll  for  this  borough  in 
respect  of  those  premises. 


Dated  the 


day  of  June  18 
(signed)        A 


..  J5.1 


Overseers  of  the  Parish  [or  township] 
of 


Note. — Where  a  parish  is  situate  within  both  a  Parliamentary  borough  and  a  municipal 
borough^  both  the  aboye  notices  must  be  issued. 


iVo^tf.— This  form  is 
to  be  tised  in  every 
Parliamentary 
boronghi  bat  only  in 
a  monidpal  boroogby 
the  whole  or  part  of 
the  area  of  which  is 
co-extensive  with  or 
included  in  the  area 
of  a  Parliamentary 
borough. 

If  no  part  of  the  parish 
is  in  a  Parliamentary 
borough  the  parts  be- 
tween crosses  are  to 
be  omitted. 
If  no  part  of  the 
parish  is  in  a  muni- 
cipal borough  the 
parts  between  asterisks 
are  to  be  omitted. 
Where  a  borough  rate 
is  levied  as  a  separate 
rate  and  not  as  part 
of  the  poor  rate,  the 
form  should  be  altered 
accordingly,  so  as  to 
distinguish  the 
borough  rate  from 
the  poor  rate,  and  to 
state  that  omission  to 
pay  the  borough  rate 
will  disqualify  for 
enrolment  as  a  bui^ 
gess. 


Form  (C.) 
To  A.B. 

t  Parliamentary  borough  of     f 

*  Municipal  borough  of         * 

Take  notice  that  you  will  not  be  entitled  to  have  your  name  inserted  in  thef  list  of 
Parliamentary  voters  for  the  Parliamentary  borough  of  *  orf  in  the  burgess  lists 

for  the  municipal  borough  of  *  now  about  to  be  made  in  respect  of  tiie  premises 

in  your  occupation  in  [street  or  place'j,  unless  you  pay  on  or  before  tiie  Twentieth  day  of 
July  next  idl  the  poor  rates*  (including  borough  rates^  if  any)*  due  from  you  in  respect 
of  those  premises  up  to  the  F^th  day  of  January  last,  amounting  to  £.  »  and 

if  you  omit  to  make  such  payment  you  will  be  incapable  of  bein^  on  the  nextf  register 
of  Parliamentary  voters  for  the  said  Parliamentary  borough*  orf  ourgess  roll  for  the  said 
municipal  borough.* 

Dated  the  day  of  June  18 


(signed) 


CD. 
F.F. 


•:} 


Overseers. 


or 


GJB.^  Assistant  Overseer. 


or 


LK.y  Collector, 
of  the  Parish  [or  Township]  of 


i^.JB.— This  list 
(No.  1)  does  not  con- 
tain the  names  of  any 
Parliamentary  Toters 
except  those  entitled 
under  some  right  con- 
ferred by  the  Reform 
Act,  1832,  or  by 
Section  3  of  the 
Representation  of  the 
People  Act,  1867. 


Form  (D.) 

Form  of  Lists  of  Parliamentary  Voters  and  Burgesses  for  a  Parish  wholly 
or  partly  situate  both  in  a  Parliamentary  Borough  and  in  a  Municipal  Borough. 

No.  1.  List  of 
t  The  persons  entitled  under  any  right  conferred  bv  the  Reform  Act,  1832,  or  by 
Section  Three  of  the  Representation  of  the  People  Act,  1867,  to  be  registered  as  Par- 
liamentary voters  to  vote  at  the  election  of  a  Member  [or  Members]  to  serve  in  Parlia- 
ment for  the  Parliamentary  borough  of  ....  '  "^  respect  of  the 
occupation  of  property  situate  wholly  or  partly  within  this  parish  [or  township],  *  andt 
the  persons  entitled  to  be  enrolled  ae  burgesses  for  the  municipal  borough  of  ^  ^ 
in  respect  of  the  occupa^on  of  property  situate  wholly  or  pwrtly  withm  this  parish  [or 
township]*. 

Division  One.    Persons  entitled  both  to  be  Registered  as  Parliamentary  Voters  under  a  right 
conferred  as  aforesaid^  and  to  be  Enrolled  as  Burgesses. 


Names  of  Voters 

in  full, 

Surname  being  first 

2. 

Place  of  Abode. 

8. 

Nature 

of 

Qualification. 

4. 

Name  and  Situation 

of 
Qualifying  Property. 

Abrahams,  Samoel     - 
Brown,  Thomas  - 
Masters,  Abel    - 
Smith,  William  - 

4,  Brick-street  - 
4,  Brick-street  - 
1,  Brick-street 
Wood    Villa,  Gains- 
borough. 

House  (joint)    - 
Shop        -        .        - 
House     - 
Building  -        •        - 

4,  Briok-street. 
4,  Briek-street 

1,  Briek-street 

2,  Briek-street 

Division 
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Division  Two.     Persons  entitled  to  he  Registered  as  Parliamentary  Voters  under  a  right , 
conferred  as  aforesaid,  but  riot  to  be  Enrolled  as  Burgesses. 


Names  of  Voters 

in  full, 

Soraame  being  first. 

Place  of  Abode. 

Nature 

of 

Qualification. 

Name  and  Situation 

of 
Qualifying  Property. 

Adao8»  John     - 
StubbSy  Thomas 

24,  Duke  Street 
10,  High  Street 

House    .        -        • 
Shop      -        .        - 

7y  Briek  Street. 
4,  Briok  Steeet. 

Division  Three.     Persons  entitled  to  be  Unrolled  as  Burgesses,  but  not  to  Ijf  Registered  as 
Parliamentary  Voters  under  a  right  conferred  as  aforesaid. 


Names  of  Voters 

in  fall, 

Surname  being  first 

Place  of  Abode. 

Nature 

of 

Qualification. 

Name  and  Situation 

of 
Qualifying  Property. 

Grardener,  Mary 
Thompson,  Henry 

10,  Brick  Street 
14,  John  Street 

House      -        -        - 
Warehouse 

10,  Brick  Street. 
3,  Brick  Street 

(signed)        A.  B,  \  Overseers  of  the  Parish  [or 
CD.]     Township]  of 


No.  2. — List  op 

The  persons  entitled  to  be  registered  as  Parliamentary  Voters  to  vote  at  the  election  of 
a  Memoer  [or  Members]  to  serve  in  Parliament  for  the  Parliamentary  borough  of 

in  respect  of  any  other  right  than  a  right  conferred  by  the  Iteform  Act,  1832, 
or  by  Section  3  of  the  Representation  of  the  People  Act,  1867  (except  as  freemen  or  as 
lodgers). 


Names  of  Voters 

in  fuU, 

Surname  being  first. 


Smith,  John 


Place  of  Abode. 


15,  Brick  Street 


Nature 

of 

Qualification. 


Inhabitant  householder, 
paying  scot  and  lot 


Name  and  Situation 

of 

Qualifying  Property 

(if  any). 


(signed)  A.  J5.\Overseer8  of  the  Parish  [or 

C.  D.J     Township]  of 

No.  3. — List  op 
The  peraons  who  being  on  the  register  of  voters  now  in  force  for  the  Parliamentary 

•!??^.i.         .  1.  r  , .  -.    .  »'^^  reBpect  of  residence  in  lodgings 

withrn  the  parish  [or  township]  of  claim,  in  retpect 

ot  residence  m  the  same  lodgings,  to  have  their  names  inserted  in  the  Ust  of  persons 
entitled  to  vote  in  the  election  of  a  Member  [or  Members]  to  serve  in  Parliament  for 
the  said  borough. 


Karnes  of  Claimaiiti 

infnU, 
Bomame  being  first. 


Description 

Booms  oecnpied, 

and  whether 

Famished 

or  not. 


Str^ty  Lane,  or  other 

Place^aDd 
Niimber»  if  any, 

of  House  in 
which  Lodgings 

aresitaate. 


Amount 

of 

Raatpaid. 


Name 

and  Address  of 

Landlord  or 

other  Person 

to  whom  Bent 

is  paid.  ' 


Objections 

by 
Overseers. 


(signed) 


A.BA  Overseers  of  the  Parish  [or 
C.D.J    Township]  of 
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FOEM  (K) 

FoBM  of  List  of  Parliamentarj  Voters  for  a  Pabish  wholly  or  pardj  situate  in  a 
PabiiIamentabt  Borough^  but  not  in  a  Municipal  Bosottgh. 

This  form  is  to  be  liie  same  as  Form  D.,  omitting  from  List  No.  1  die  parts  betir^en 
asterisks^  and  omitting  the  words  ^^  Division  One.  Persons  entitled^  ffc,  formii^  the 
heading  of  Division  One>  and  omitting  Divisions  Two  and  Three. 


iVb<0.— This  form  is 
to  be  used  only  where 
the  whole  or  part  of 
the  area  of  tiie  mimi- 
dpal  borough  is  co- 
extoifliTe  with  or 
included  in  the  area 
ofaPariiamentary 
borough. 


FOBM  (F-) 

FoBM  <rf  LiBT  of  Burgesses  for  a  Pabish  wholly  or  partly  situate  in  a  MnaciPAL 
BoBouGH,  but  not  in  a  Pabliamektabt  Bobough. 

This  form  is  to  be  the  same  as  Form  D.,  No.  1,  omitting  the  parts  b^wten  oroane^  and 
omitting  the  words  ^^  Division  One.  Persons  entitled,  ^c.^  forming  Hub  heading  of 
Division  Onej  and  omitting  Divifflons  Two  and  Three. 


i\ro^«.— This  form  is 
to  be  used  only  where 
the  whole  or  port  of 
the  area  of  the  mnni- 
dpal  boroogh  is  co- 
extensive with  or 
included  in  the  area 
of  a  Parliamentary 
borough. 


Fobm(G.) 

FoBM  of  List  of  Occupiers  in  any  Parish  entitled  to  be  elected  Councillors  or  Aldermen 
of  a  Municipal  Borough^  though  not  entitled  to  be  on  the  Burgess  Boll  of.  that 
Borough. 

List  of  the  persons  who  are  entitled  to  be  elected  councillors  or  aldermen  of  the 
municipal  borough  of  in  respect  of  the  occupation  within  the  parish 

[or  township]  of  of  any  pn^^erty,  but  who  ave  not 

entitled  to  be  on  the  Burgess  Bdl  of  that  borough. 


1. 

Names  of  Persons 

IB  fntl, 
Saraame  being  first. 


Place  of  Abode. 


a. 

Nature  of 
Qualification. 


Name  and  Situation 

of 
Qualifying  Property. 


(signed)         A.  B.^IOverseers  of  the  Parish  [or 
CD.)     township]  of 


FOBM  (H.) 

FoBM  OF  Notice  op  Claim. 

ifo.  1.^ — Pabliamektabt  (General). 

To  the  Overseers  of  the  Parish  [or  township]  of 

I  claim  to  have  my  name  iaaerted  in  the  Kst  made  byyou  of  persons  entitled  to  vote  at 
the  election  of  a  Member  [or  Members]  to  serve  in  Parliament  for  tiie  Parliamentary 
borough  of  in  rei^>ect  of  Ae  qualification  nimied  below. 

Dated  the 


day  of 


18 


Name  of  Claimant 

infuU^ 
Surname  being  fifst 


Plaet^yf  Abode. 


Nature  of 
Qualification. 


Name  and  Situation 

of 
Qualifying  Property. 


(signed)        A.  B. 
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No.2.— PARLiAMBirrAEY  (Lodgers). 

To  the  Overseers  of  the  Parish  [or  township]  of 

I  claim  to  have  my  mime  inserted  in  the  list  of  persons  entitled  to  vote  at  the 
election  of  a  Member  [or  Members]  to  serve  in  Parliament  for  the  Parliamentary 
borough  of  in  respect  of  the  qualification  named  below. 


IfAine  of  daimAnt 

infUI, 
Snroame  being  first 


DeBcription  of  Booms 

ooenpied, 

and  whether  Faroished 

or  not. 


Stevens,  John  Wil- 
liam. 


Two  rooms,  first 
floor,  fumiah- 
ed« 


Street,  Lane,  or  other 

PuKsOj  and 

Nnmber  (if  wof) 

of 
Honae  in  which 
Lodgings  sitoata. 


61,  Brick-street 


JLaonst  of  Bent 
Paid. 


165.  a  week. 


Name  and  Address 

ot 
Landlord  ovoiker 

Person 

to  whom  Rent'ir 

Paid. 


William  Johnson, 
High-street, 


Omit  the  words  be- 


I  hereby  declare  that  I  harve  dttring  the  twelve  calendar  monithe  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  Fifteenth  day  of  July-  in  this  jear  occupied  as  sole  tenant  [or  as  joint  teiumt 
with  ]>  and  resided  in  the  above-mentioned  lodgings,  and  that  those  lodgmgs 

are  of  a  clear  yearly  value,  if  let  unfurnished,  of  ten  [or  twenty]  pounds  or  upw«ed»< 
f  and  I  hereby  declare  that  I  am  on  the  register  of  Parliamentary  voters  for  the  said  Par- 
liamentary borough  in  respect  of  the  same  lodgings  as  above  mentioned,  and  I  desire. to  tween  crosses  if  th 
have  my  name  inserted  in  the  list  of  lodger  voters  published  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  are  not  appiicable.^^ 
August.! 

Dated  tiie  day  of  18    . 

(signed)        A.  B.  (the  Claimant.) 

I,  the  ui^exsigned,  hereby  declare  that  I  have  witnessed  the  above  signature  of  iJte 
ab0ve*named  [here  state  name  of  claimant'],  at  the  date  stated  above,  and  that  I  belmve  thcf 
above,  claim  to  be  correct. 

Bated  the  day  of  18    . 

(signed)        C  D^  of 

[State  residence  and  calling  of  witness.] 

Note. — If  the  claim  is  in  respect  of  different  rooms  successively  occupied  as  lodgings 
in  the  same  house,  the  notice  of  claim  must  specify  each  room,  or  set  of  rooms, 
so  occupied.  If  the  claimant  is  on  the  register  in  respect  of  the  same  lod^ii^s,  and 
desires  to  have  his  name  inserted  in  the  list  of  lodger  voters  published  on  or  oe&re  the 
First  dan  <^  August,  he  must  send  in  his  claim  on  or  before  the  TwenJtu-fifth  day  of  July. 
In  any  other  case  he  must  send  it  in  after  the  last  day  of  July  ana  on  or  before  t£ie 
Twenty- fifth  day  of  August.  K  there  are  two  joint  lodgers  the  yearly  value  of  tiie  lddgiiig» 
must  be  twenty  pounds,  or  upwards. 


No.  3. — Municipal. 


JVo^e.— This  form  is 
to  be  nsed  onlji  wbeie 
the  whole  or  nart  of 
tho  area  of  the  mmri- 
cipalborongliisco- 

I  claim    to  have    my  name  inserted   in  the  liet  made    by  you  of   burgesses  of  S^^^Jl^^  ^'**'*  *^' 
the  nnmidpal  bovou{^  of  ,  in  respect  of  the  qpahfioation  named  of^a  PariUu^tteT^ 

bclowi  horongh« 


To  the  Ovanoere  of  the.  Parish  [or  townshipj  of 


Dated  tiie 

day  of 

18     . 

Name  of  Claimant 

in  full, 
Surname  being  first: 

Place  of  Abode. 

Nature 

of 

Qualification, 

Name  and  Situation 

of 
Quafififing*  Property. 

1 

(signed)       A.  Bl 
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iVo^e.— This  form  is 
to  be  ased  only  where 
the  whole  or  part  of 
the  area  of  the  muni- 
dpal  borough  is  co- 
extensiTO  with  or 
included  in  the  area 
^  a  Pariiamentarj 
•  borough. 


:NcU,^TbiB  form  is 
to  be  used  only  where 
the  whole  or  part  of 
the  area  of  the  muni- 
cipal borough  is  co* 
extensiye  with  or 
indnded  in  the  area 
of  a  Parliamentary 
4xnrough. 


FOEM  I. 

FoBM  OP  Notice  op  Objection. 

No.  1.— (Pabliamentaby). 

Notice  of  Objection  to  be  given  to  Ovebseebs. 

To  the  Overseers  of  the  Parish  [or  township]  of 

I  hereby  give  you  notice  that  I  object  to  the  name  of  being  retained 

on  the  lists  of  persons  entitled  to  vote  at  the  election  of  a  Member  [or  MembersJ  to  serve 
in  Parliament  for  the  Parliamentary  borough  of 

Dated  the  day  of  18    . 

(rigned)        A.  B.  [jplace  of  abode]  on  the  List  of  Parliamentary 
Voters  for  the  parish  of 

No.  2. — (Pabliamentaby). 

Notice  of  Objection  to  be  given  to  Pebson  Objected  to.. 
To  Mr. 

I  hereby  give  yon  notice  that  I  object  to  your  name  bein^  retained  on  the  lists 
of  persons  entitled  to  vote  at  the  election  of  Members  [or  a  Member]  to  serve  in 
Parliament  for  the  Parliamentary  borough  of  ,  on  the  following 

grounds^  viz.  : — 

1.  e.  y.,  that  you  have  not  occupied  for  twelve  months  to  July  15fA. 

2.  That 
3. 

Dated  the  day  of  18    . 

(signed)        A.  B.y  of  [place  of  abode],  on  the  List  of  Parliamentary 
Voters  for  the  parish  of 

jjote, — If  there  is  more  than  one  list  of  Parliamentary  voters,  the  notice  of 
objection  in  each  of  the  above  two  cases,  Nos  1  and  2,  should  specify  the  list  to 
which  the  objection  refers,  and  if  the  list  referred  to  is  made  out  in  mvisions,  the 
notice  of  objection  should  specify  the  division  to  which  the  objection  refers ;  and  if 
the  list  contains  two  or  more  persons  of  the  same  name,  the  notice  should  distinguish 
the  person  intended  to  be  objected  to. 

No.  3.— (Municipal). 

Notice  of  Objection  to  be  given  to  Ovebseebs. 

To  the  Overseers  of  the  Parish  [or  township]  of 

I  hereby  give  you  notice  that  I  object  to  the  name  of  being  retained 

on  the  lists  of  burgesses  of  the  municipal  borough  of 

Dated  tiie  day  of  18    . 

(signed)        A.  B.,  of  [place  ^  abode],  on  the  List  of  Burgesses  for 
the  parish  of 

No.  4.— (Municipal). 

Notice  of  Objection  to  be  given  to  Pebson  Objected  to. 
To  Mr. 
I  hereby  give  you  notice  that  I  object  to  your  name  being  retained  on  the  lists  of 
burgesses  of  nie  municipal  borough  of  ,  on  the 

following  grounds,  viz. : — 

1,  e,g.9  that  you  have  not  occupied  for  twelve  months  to  July  IStlu 

.  Th 


2.  That 
3. 

Dated  the 


day  of 


18 


(signed) 


A.  B.,  of  [place  of  abode],  on  the  List  of  Burgesses  for 
the  parish  of 


Note.'^H  there  is  more  tiian  one  burgess  list  the  notice  of  objection  in  each  of  the 
above  two  cases,  Nos.  3  and  4,  should  specify  the  list  to  which  the  obiection  refers,  and  if 
tiiie  list  is  made  out  in  divisions,  the  notice  of  objection  should  specify  tne  division  to  which 
the  objection  refers ;  and  if  the  list  contains  two  or  more  persons  of  the  same  name,  the 
notice  dhould  distinguish  the  person  intended  to  be  objected  to. 
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Form  (K.) 

FoBM  of  List  of  Claimants  to  be  Published  by  the  Overseers. 

No.  1. — Genbbal  List  of  Claimants  (Pabliamentabt). 

The  following  persons  claim  otherwise  than  as  lod^ers^  to  have  their  names  inserted  in 
the  lists  of  persons  entitled  to  vote  at  the  election  ofa  Member  [or  Members]  to  serve  in 
Parliament  for  ^e  Parliamentary  borough  of 


Name  of  Claimant 

in  fail, 
Surname  beinfi^  first. 


Place  of  Abode. 


Nature 

of 

Qaalification. 


Name  and  Situation 

of 
Qaalifying  Proper^* 


(signed)        A.  -B.l  Overseers  of  the  Parish  [or 
a  D.i    Township]  of 


No.  2. — ^LiST  of  LoDGEB  Claimants  (Pabliamentabt). 

The  followinsr  persons  claim  as  lodgers  to  have  their  names  inserted  in  the  lists  of 

J)ersons  entitled  to  vote  at  the  election  of  a  Member  [or  Members]  to  serve  in  Parliament 
or  the  Parliamentary  borough  of 


Name  of  eiaimaat 

in  fall, 
Snmame  being  first. 


Description 

of 

Boomi  occapied, 

and  whether 
Famished  or  not. 


Street,  Lane,  or  other 

Place, 

and  Namber  (if  any) 

of 

House  in  which 

Lodgings 

are  situate. 


Amount  of  Bent 
Paid. 


Name  and  Address 

of 

Landlord,  or 

other  Person  to 

whom 

Bent  is  Paid. 


(signed)        A.  J5.\0verseers  of  the  Parish  [or 
a  D.i    Township]  of 


No.  3. — Lisr  of  Claimants  (Municipal).  mu.-^ThJiB  form  is 

to  be  used  only  where 
the  whole  or  part  of 

The  followmg  persons  claim  to  have  their  names  inserted  in  the  Burgess  Boll  for  the  the  area  of  the  muni- 
cipal borough  Is  co- 
eztensiye  with  or 
included  in  a  Parlia- 
mentary borough. 


municipal  borough  of 


Name  of  Claimant 

in  full, 
Surname  being  first 


Place  of  Abode. 


Nature 
of 
Qualifioation. 


Name  and  Situation 

of 
Qualifying  Property. 


(signed)        A.  i/.  1  Overseers  of  the  Parish  [or 
a  D.i     Township]  of 
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Fobm(L.) 
FoBM  of  List  of  Pbbsons  Gbjeoted  to,  to  be  Published  by  the  Orerseers. 

No.  L — List  of  Fsbsons  ol^ected  to  (FabliahbktAIby). 

The  following  persons  haye  been  objected  to  as  not  being  entitled  to  have  their  names 
retuned  on  the  lists  of  persons  entitlea  to  vote  at  the  election  of  a  Member  [or  Members] 
to  serve  in  Farliament  for  the  Parliamentary  borough  of 


Name  of  Person 

objeeted  to  in  fall, 

Surname  being  first. 


Place  of  Abode. 


Nature  of 

the 

supposed  Qdalificatbn. 


Name  and  Situation 

of 
Qoalifyiog  Proper^. 


(signed)        A.  SA  Overseers  of  the  Parish  [or 
C.D.S     Township]  of 


No.  2. — List  of  Lodgers  objected  to  (Pabliamentabt). 

The  following  persons  have  been  objected  to  as  not  being  entitled  to  have  their  names 
retained  on  the  list  of  persons  entitled  to  vote  in  respect  of  residence  in  lodgings  at 
the  election  of  a  Member  [or  Members]  to  serve  in  ParKament  for  the  Parliamentary 
borough  of 


Kune  of  Penon  objected  to 
in  fiill, 
ibeingfiret. 


DescFiptioa 

Rooms  oocvpiedy 

and  whether 
Fumiahed  or  not. 


other  Place,  and 
Nnmber  (if  any)  of 

Hoose  In  whidi 
lodginga  are  aituata 


Amount 

of 

Rent  Paid. 


Name  and 

Addreia  of  Landlord 

or  other 

Penon  to  whom 

Rent  is  Paid. 


JVbte .— This  hna  Is 
to  be  nsed  onfy  where 
the  whole  or  part  cf 
the  area  of  the  mnni- 
cipal  borough  is  co- 
extensiye  with  or 
included  in  a  Pariisr 
mentary  boroagh. 


(signed)        -4.JB.1  Overseers  of  the  Parish  [(w 
CD.  J     Township]  of  . 

Note  —This  form  applies  only  to  lodgers  on  the  list  of  lodger  claimants  who  didmed  on 
or  before  the  Tweniyififth  day  of  July,  and  were  then  on  the  register  m  respect  of  the  same 
lodSs,  and  who  we  objected  to.  The  list  of  such  lodgers  should  form  a  separate  hst 
from  that  of  oAer  persons  objected  to. 

No.  3-— List  of  Fbbbons  objected  to  (Municipal). 

The  following  persons  have  been  objected  to  as  not  beinj?  entiUed  to  have  their  names 
retained  on  thelJurgess  Lists  for  the  municipal  borough  of  * 


Name  of  Person 

objected  to  in  full, 

Surname  being  firat. 


Place  of  Abode. 


Nature  of  the 

sapposed 
Qualincation. 


Name  and  Situation 

of 
Qualifying  Propertj. 


(signed)        -4. B.l  Overseers  of  the  Parish  \pr 
C.  D.  i     Township]  of  • 
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FOBM  (M.) 

Declabation  for  correcting  misdescription  in  List. 

I,  of  No.                                                in  the  parish 

of  in  the  Parliamentary  borough  of                                   and  m  the 

municipal  borough  of  \_as  the  case  may  be],  do  solemnly  and  sinoerelj 
declare  as  follows : — 

1.  I  am  the  person  referred  to  in  Division  of 

the  List  of  Parliamentary  Voters  and  Burgesses  made  out  in  Divisions  [or  in  the  list  of 

]  {specifying  the  particular  list)  made  out  for  the  parish  of 
by  an  entry  as  follows: — 


Name  as  described 
in  List. 

Place  of  Abode 
as  described  in  List. 

Natore  of  Qualification 
a$  described  in  List 

Name  and  Sitaatioa  of 
Qualifying  Property. 

BrowUy  John 

HiglHStrBet      - 

Shop 

2,  Slure^aoe. 

2.  My  correct  name  and  place  of  abode,  and  the  correct  particulars  respecting  my 
qualification  are,  and  ought  to  be  stated  for  the  purposes  of  the  Register  about  to  be 
made  up  of  voters  for  the  Parliamentary  borough  of  , 

and  the  Burgess  Boll  about  to  be  made  up  of  burgesses  for  the  municipal  borough 
of  (cu  the  case  may  be),  as  follows : — 


Correct  Name. 

Correct  Place 
of  Abode. 

Correct  Nature 

of 
Qualification. 

Correct  Name  and 

Situation  of 

Qualifying  Property. 

Brown,  Joseph  - 

15,  High-street 

House     - 

24,  Shirelane. 

Dated  this 


day  of 


IS 


Made  and  subscribed  before*] 
fioelhift  day> 

of  18      .      J 

ii.    B; 

Justice  of  the  Peace  for 


(signed) 


The  poMii  bdtortt 
whom  the  dedKnttioa 
is  made^  should  aflfac 
his  offielid  desoiptioii. 


Fo&H  (N.) 


Notice  of  Withdeawal  of  Objection. 
No,  1.— Notice  to  ike  Pebson  objected  to. 


The  list  should  be 

^ ^^  referred  to  in  the 

T/\  Mv  ~  "'^  '  manner  prescribed 

^"''^-  for  the  notice  &f 

I  hereby  give  you  notice  that  I  withdraw  my  objectiou  to  your  name  being  retained  "'^^^^'''^ 

on  the  list  of  t  bo  far  as  rf^trur^a  fha  ^^°^*  ***®  ^'^  ^ 

J     r    -L'     X?  1.        J  .  .  *'  BW  lar  as  regards  tne  tween  crosses  if  the 

ground  ot  objection  numbered  m  my  notice  to  you  of  sudi  objection,  f  objection  is  wholly 

Dated  the  dayctf  18    .  withdrawn. 

(signed)  2£:?t;£',slii^ 

prescribed  for  the 

^,^  notice  of  objection. 
212,                                                             d  2 
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The  list  sliould  be 
referred  to  in  the 
manner  prescribed 
for  the  notice  of 
otjection. 

Omit  the  words  be- 
tween crosses  if  the 
objection  is  wholly 
withdrawn. 
The  notice  should  be 
signed  in  the  manner 
prescribed  for  the 
notice  of  objection. 


The  list  should  be 
referred  to  in  the 
nuuiner  prescribed 
for  the  notice  of 
objection. 

Omit  the  words  be- 
tween crosses  if  the 
objection  is  wholly 
reyived. 

The  notice  should  be 
signed  in  the  manner 
prescribed  for  the 
notice  of  objection. 


The  list  should  be 
reterred  to  in  the 
manner  prescribed 
for  the  notice  of 
objection. 

Omit  the  words  be- 
^tween  crosses  if  the 
objection  is  wholly 
reviyed. 

The  notice  should  be 
signed  in  the  manner 
prescribed  for  the 
notice  of  oljection. 


iVb<«.— If  the  local 
authority  has  given 
any  special  direetiont 
as  to  the  mode  of 
making  out  the  list, 
the  town  derk  or 
other  officer  issuing 
the  precepts  must 
modify  direction  (S) 
accordingly. 


No.  2. — Notice  to  the  Town  Clebk. 
To  the  Town  Clerk  of 

I  hereby  give  you  notice  that  I  withdraw  my  objection  to  the  name  of 

being  retained  on 
the  list  of  t  so  far  as  regards  the 

ground  of  objection  numbered  in  my  notice  to  him  of  such  objection,  f 

Dated  the  day  of  18    • 

(signed) 


Form  (O.) 

Notice  of  Keviving  an  Objectiok. 

No.  1. — Notice  to  the  Pebson  objected  to. 


ToIMr. 


I  hereby  give  you  notice  that  I  revive  the  objection  which  was  made  by 
,  since  deceased^  to  your  name  being  retained  on  the  list  of 


t  so  far  as  regards  the  ground  of  objection  numbered 
of  such  objection.! 

Dated  the  day  of  18 


in  the  notice  to  you 


(signed) 


No.  2. — Notice  to  the  Town  Clebk. 

To  Town  Clerk  of 

I  hereby  give  you  notice  that  I  revive  the  objection  which  was  made  by 

,  since  deceased ,  to  the  name  of  being  retained  on  the  list  of 

f  so  far  as  regards  the  ground  of  objection  numbered  in  the  notice  to  the 

person  objected  to  of  such  objection.! 

Dated  the  day  of  18     . 

(signed) 


Note  (P.) 

DiBECTiONS  for  the  Guidance  of  Ovebbeebs  in  making  out  the  Lists. 

The  following  directions  should  be  observed  by  overseers  in  making  out  the  lists  of 
Parliamentary  voters  and  burgesses,  and  also  the  lists  of  claimants  and  persons  objected 
to  as  Parliamentary  voters  and  burgesses. 

(I.)  The  surname  and  other  name  or  names  of  each  person  are  to  be  written  at  full 
length,  the  surname  being  placed  first. 

(2.)  Each  list,  and  where  the  list  is  made  out  in  divisions,  each  division  of  each  list 
should  be  made  out  in  alphabetical  order. 

(3.)  The  place  of  abode  should  be  entered  with  the  name  of  the  street,  lane,  or  other 
locidity,  and  the  number  in  such  street,  lane,  or  other  locality,  of  such  place  of  abode 
where  there  is  any  such  name  or  number,  and  should  be  entered  in  all  cases  in  such  a 
manner  as  will  anbrd  a  full  and  sufiBcient  address  for  a  person  entered  if  a  letter  is 
addressed  to  him  by  post 

(4.)  The  nature  of  the  qualification  should  be  entered  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  words 
of  the  statute  conferring  the  franchise,  for  instance: — 

(a)  The  nature  of  the  qualification  of  a  person  under  the  Beform  Act,  1832  (2  &  3 

Will.  4,  c.  45),  or  under  the  Municipal  Corporation  Acts,  should  be  stated 
thus:  ^^  house,"  or  in  the  case  of  a  joint  occupation,  '^ house  (ioint),"  or 
"yearehouse,**  "counting-house,"  '^shop,"  or  "building,**  or  in  Ihe  manner 
provided  by  the  Parliamentary  and  Mimicipal  Registration  Act,  1878,  as 
the  case  may  be: 

(b)  The  nature  of  the  qualification  of  a  person  under  Section  3  of  Ihe  Bepresentation 

of  the  People  Act,  1867,  should  be  stated  thus,  •*  dwelling-house." 

(5.)  The  name  and  situation  of  the  qualifying  property,  if  the  qualification  is  in  respect 
of  property,  should  be  entered  with  the  name  of  the  street,  lane,  or  other  locality,  and  the 
number  in  such  street,  lane,  or  other  locality  of  such  property,  where  there  is  any  such 
name  or  number,  and  should  be  entered  in  all  cases  in  such  a  manner  as  will  affora  full 
and  sufficient  means  of  identifying  such  property. 

(6.)  Where 
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(6.)  Where  several  qualifications  are  possessed  by  the  same  person,  the  particulars 
respecting  each  qualification  should  be  stated  in  the  list;  and  in  the  case  of  a  list  made  out 
in  divisions,  where  a  person  is  entered  in  Division  1  in  respect  of  one  qualification  for 
Parliamentary  purposes,  and  in  respect  of  another  qualification  for  municipal  purposes, 
each  such  qualification  should  be  distinguished  in  the  list  by  a  note  to  the  efiect  that  the 
qualification  is  for  Parliamentary  purposes  only,  or  for  municipal  purposes  only,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

(7.)  In  making  out  the  list  of  lodger  claimants  who  claim  on  or  before  the  Twenty- 

fifth    day  of  July,  and  are  then  on  the  register  in  respect  of  the  same  lodgings, 

if  you  have  reason  to  believe  that  any  person  wnose  name  is  entered  on  that  list  is  dead 

or  is  not  entitled  to  vote,  you  should  make  a  note  to  that  efiect  in  the  last  column  of  the 

list,  being  the  column  headed  **  Objections  by  overseers." 

(8.)  You  should  omit  from  any  list  of  Parliamentary  voters  or  burgesses  the  name  of 
any  person  who  appears  from  the  returns  furnished  by  the  registrar  of  births  and  deaths 
to  be  dead,  and  the  name  of  anv  person  who  is  ascertained  to  be  disqualified  for  being 
inserted  in  the  list  by  reason  of  having  received  i)arochial  relief  or  other  alms. 


Note  (Q,) 

DiBECTiONS  for  Guidance  in  the  formation  of  the  Pabliamentaby  Begisteb  and 

BuBGEss  Boll. 

In  copying  and  printing  Divisions  1  and  2  for  the  Parliamentary  Begister,  and 
Divisions  I  and  3  for  the  Burgess  Boll,  of  any  revised  list  made  out  in  divisions  under 
this  Act,  the  two  divisions  in  each  set  may,  and,  if  and  so  far  as  the  local  authority  under 
the  Act  shall  so  direct,  shall  be  combined  or  kept  separate,  and  be  arranged  according  to 
convenience  for  use  in  parts  for  polling  districts  or  wards,  and  where  the  polling  districts 
and  wards  are  not  conterminous  in  such  manner  that  the  parts  may  be  conveniently 
compiled  or  put  together  to  serve  either  as  lists  for  polling  districts  or  as  ward  lists ;  and 
the  names  may,  and,  if  and  so  far  as  the  said  local  authority  shall  so  direct,  shall  be  dis- 
tinguished by  a  number  either  alone,  or  in  combination  with  a  letter  or  other  distinguishing 
mark  according  to  the  parts,  and  any  arrangement  may,  and,  if  and  so  far  as  the  said 
local  authority  shall  so  direct,  shall  be  adopted  according  to  convenience,  so  that  one  print 
or  edition  of  iHvision  1  may  be  available  for  both  sets. 

Each  entry  for  voting  on  the  Parliamentary  register  of  every  Parliamentary  borough,  and 
on  the  burgess  roll  of  every  municipal  borough,  whose  burgess  lists  are  revised  under  this 
Act,  is  to  be  distinguished  by  a  number,  either  alone  or  in  combination  with  a  letter  or 
distinguishing  mark. 

Any  entry  of  a  person  not  entitled  to  vote  in  respect  of  the  qualification  therein  con- 
tained, he  being  on  the  list  for  voting  in  respect  of  another  qualification,  is  to  be  denoted 
by  an  asterisk  in  the  manner  provided  by  Section  Forty-seven  of  tiie  Parliamentary 
Begistration  Act,  1843,  with  respect  to  similar  entries  in  the  registers  for  counties. 

The  officer  having  the  custody  of  any  revised  lists  under  this  Act  shall  permit  access 
thereto  for  the  purpose  of  the  same  being  copied  for  the  Parliamentary  register  of  the 
Parliamentary  borough,  and  for  the  Burgess  Boll  of  any  municipal  borough  to  which  such 
revised  lists  relate. 


Preamble  postponed* 

Clauses  1 — 10,  agreed  to. 

Clause  11,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Clause  12,  agreed  to. 

Clause  13,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Clauses  14 — 23,  agreed  to. 

Clause  24,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Clauses  25  and  26,  agreed  to. 

Clauses  27  and  28,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Clause  29,  agreed  to. 

Clause  30,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Clauses  31 — 36,  agreed  to. 

Clause  37,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Clauses  38 — 42,  agreed  to. 

New  Clause  (35a),  added. 

Schedule  agreed  to. 
212.  d3  Preamble^  j 
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Preamble  of  the  propoeed  CoDflolidated  Bill,  unaided,  and  agreed  to. 

Question^  '^That  this  proposed  Consolidated  BiU,  as  amended,  be  reported  to  the  House 
as  the  Consolidation  of  the  Borough  Voters  Bill  and  the  Parliamentary  and  Munidpai 
IKegistration  Bill;  **  put,  and  agreeato. 

Ordered^  To  Report. 


Pabliamentart  Electobs  Begistbation  Bill. 

Reiohedy  That  the  Select  Committee  having  incorporated  in  the  Consolidated  Bill 
certain  provisions  of  the  Parliamentai^  Electors  Registration  Bill,  witli  modifications, 
have  not  further  considered  the  said  BilL 

Resolved,  That  the  Chairman  do  move  the  House  for  leave  to  make  a  Special  Beport 
as  re^rds  the  Parliamentary  Electors  Registration  Bill. 

Special  Report  brought  up,  read  a  first  and  second  time,  and  agreed  to. 
Bill  to  be  reported  without  amendment. 
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